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LORD  macaulay; 


Ths  biography  of  Lord  Macaulay  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of 
Literature  than  to  that  of  Natural  Philosophy:  he  takes  his 
proper  place  among  the  statesmen,  orators,  poets,  essayists,  his- 
torians of  England,  not  among  her  men  of  science.  Witii  a  mind 
so  active  and  wide-ranging,  he  could  not  but  take  deep  interest  in 
the  progress  and  in  the  marvellous  discoveries  of  modem  science ; 
but  he  was  content  to  accept  those  results  on  the  authority  of 
others,  and  to  dwell  on  their  political  and  social  consequences, 
rather  than  himself  to  follow  out  their  slow  and  laborious  pro- 
cesses, for  which,  indefatigable  as  he  was,  he  had  no  time,  probably 
no  inclination.  Yet  the  annals  of  the  Koyal  Society,  which  has 
ever  been  proud  to  enrol  among  its  members  statesmen  and  men 
of  letters  of  the  highest  eminence,  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  a 
name  so  illustrious  as  that  of  Lord  Macaulay. 

Thomas  BABiireTON  MacaxtulT  was  bom  October  25, 1800,  at 
Bothley  Temple  in  Leicestershire,  the  seat  of  his  paternal  uncle, 
Thomas  Babington.  His  &ther,  Zachary  Macaulay,  resided  at 
Clapham,  one  of  those  earnest  and  zealous  men  who,  with  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  led  the  way  in  the  strong  religious  reaction  which 
followed  the  French  Bevolulion,  and  whom  posterity  will  honour 
as  among  the  earliest  and  most  steady  adversaries  of  the  AMcan 
Slave  Trade,  the  advocates  of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Negroes  in 
our  Colonies.  The  perpetual  agitation  of  such  questions,  involving 
the  most  sacred  principles  of  human  liberty,  could  not  be  without 
its  effect  on  the  precocious  mind  of  the  young  Macaulay.  Perhaps 
to  his  birth  and  training  in  that  school  he  owed  in  some  degree 

*  This  memoir  was  written  at  the  reqnest  of  the  President  (Sir  B.  Brodie)  and  some 
members  of  the  Cioanotl,  for  the  Annual  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Society.  Should  a 
more  full  and  copious  biography  of  Lord  Macaulay,  at  any  future  time,  be  tiionght 
advisable,  this  brief  sketch  will  at  once  cede  its  place.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  readers  of  Lord  Macaulay's  works,  who  will  be  naturally  desixoa^ 
to  know  something  of  his  public  and  his  private  life. 
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his  command  of  biblical  illustration,  which,  however,  his  strong 
sense  and  sober  judgment  always  kept  within  the  limits  of  serious 
aJad  respectful  reverence.  Fandly  traditions^  happily  only  tradi- 
tionS;  of  his  early  promise,  of  his  childish  attempts  at  composition 
in  prose  and  verse,  were  not  likely  to  be  lost  among  a  strong 
religious  party,  bound  together  by  common  sympathies,  and  main- 
taining an  active  correspondence  throughout  l^e  country.  The 
fame  of  young  Mac&ulay  reached  the  ears  of  Hannah  More,  and, 
after  receiving  a  visit  from  him,  the  High  Priestess  of  the  brother- 
hood, in  an  agreeable  letter,  still  extant,  uttered  an  oracle  pre- 
dictive of  his  future  greatness.  After  a  few  years  of  instruction 
at  a  small  school  in  Clapham,  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  I^ston,  first  at  Shelford, 
afterwards  near  Buntingford,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Preston  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  attainments  and  judg- 
ment. He  must  have  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors 
extremely  well,  for  under  his  instruction  Macaulay  became  a  sound 
and  good  scholar.  He  did  more,  he  fostered  tiiiat  love  for  the 
great  classical  writers,  without  which  all  study  is  barren  and 
without  durable  impression.  He  respected  too  that  great  maxim, 
that  no  one  is  so  well  taught  as  by  himself.  Having  given  or 
strengthened  the  impulse,  he  left  the  young  scholar  to  his  own 
insatiable  avictity  for  learning,  and  for  books  of  all  kinds.  The 
schoolboy  sent  an  anonymous  defence  of  novel  reading  to  the 
serious  journal  of  his  father's  friends,  the  ''Christian  Observer," 
which  was  inserted.  This  passion  for  novel  reading  adhered  to 
him  to  the  last ;  he  swept  IJie  whole  range,  not  only  of  English 
but  of  foreign  fiction,  not  without  great  profit  to  the  future 
historian.  The  higher  tastes  which  he  then  imbibed  were  equally 
indelible ;  his  admiration  of  the  unrivalled  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome  grew  deeper  to  the  dose  of  his  life.  Homer  and  Thucydides, 
and  Tacitus,  remained  among  his  constant  and  familiar  studies, 
and  no  doubt,  without  controlling  him  to  servile  imitation,  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  on  his  mode  of  compodtion  and  on  his 
style.  Among  his  Other's  friends  holding  the  same  religious 
opinions  was  Isaac  MQner,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  Master  of 
Queen^s  College,  a  man  with  a  singular  union  of  profound  mathe- 
matical acquirements,  strong  evangelical  views,  and  a  peculiar 
broad  humour.  During  his  visits  to  Milner  at  Cambridge, 
Macaulay  acquired  that  strong  attachment  to  the  University, 
which,  like  lus  other  attachments,  seemed  to  become  more  strong 
and  fervent  with  the  progress  of  years. 
In  his  nineteenth  year  he  began  his  residence  at  Trinity  CollegOi 
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Cambridge.  His  career  at  Cambridge  was  not  quite  so  brilliant 
as  the  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends  had  foretold.  He  had 
a  repugnance  for  mathematics,  or  rather  he  was  under  the  jealous 
and  absorbing  spell  of  more  congenial  studies.  That  repugnance  in 
after  life  was  a  subject  of  much  regret ;  he  fully  recognised  the 
importance,  almost  the  necessity,  of  such  studies  for  perfect 
education.  Even  his  scholarship,  probably  far  more  extensive^ 
wanted  that  exquisite  polish  and  nicety  acquired  only  at  our  great 
public  schools,  from  which  came  his  chief  rivals.  He  carried 
away,  however,  the  Craven  Scholarship,  two  prizes  for  English 
verse,  and  finally,  the  object  of  his  highest  ambition,  a  Fellowship 
of  Trinity  College.  On  this  success  he  dwelt  to  the  close  of  his 
life  with  pride.  It  gratified  two  of  his  strongest  feelings, — 
attachment  to  Cambridge,  and  the  desire  of  some  independent 
provision  which  should  enable  him  to  enter  on  his  professional 
career.  On  the  inestimable  advantages  of  such  fellowships  to 
young  men  of  high  promise  and  ability,  but  of  scanty  means,  he 
always  insisted  with  great  earnestness,  and  deprecated  any  change 
in  the  academical  system  which  should  diminish  the  number  of 
such  foundations,  held,  as  he  would  recount  with  his  imfailing 
memory,  by  so  many  of  our  first  public  men. 

The  law  was  the  profession  he  chose :  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  Lincoln's  Lm,  February  1826 ;  he  took  chambers,  he  read,  he 
joined  the  Northern  Circuit  But  literature  was  too  strong  for 
law.  His  legal  studies  were  no  doubt  of  infinite  value ;  they  were 
in  truth  indispensable  for  his  historical  writings,  and  were  here- 
after to  bear  fruit  in  a  sphere  which  his  wildest  imagination  could 
not  antidpate.  He  had  received,  indeed,  from  tiie  discerning 
judgment  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  a  Conmiissionership  of  Bankrupts^ 
1827.  No  doubt  his  Cambridge  fame  and  general  promise 
recommended  him  for  that  office.  But  it  was  to  letters  that  he 
was  to  owe  his  first  opening  to  public  life.  In*  letters  he  had 
begun  with  modest  contributions  to  a  magazine,  '' Knight's 
Quarterly,''  of  no  great  circulation,  but  which  was  mainly  sup- 
ported by  some  of  his  Cambridge  Mends :  in  this  appeared  some 
of  his  finest  ballads.  On  a  sudden  he  broke  out  with  an  article  on 
Milton  in  the  ''  Edinburgh  Review,"  which  periiaps  excited  greater 
attention  than  any  article  which  had  ever  appeared,  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  politics  of  the  day.  Taking  the 
field  in  the  same  pages  with  the  brilliant  copiousness  of  Jef&ey, 
the  vigorous  and  caustic  versatility  of  Brougham,  the  inimitable 
wit  and  drollery  and  sound  sense  of  Sydney  Smith,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  writers  in  the  rival  ''  Quarterly  Journal,"  the  young 
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bear  testimony.  Still,  no  doubt,  prudential  motives,  and  those  of 
no  ungenerous  prudence,  influenced  bis  determination.  By  a  few 
years  of  economy,  careful  but  not  illiberal,  be  might  make  a  pro- 
vision  for  his  future  life  (he  was  a  man  with  no  expensive  or 
prodigal  habits)  which  might  place  him  above  dependence  either 
on  the  servitude  of  office,  or  the  servitude  of  literary  labour. 
There  was  another  incentive  —  his  family  had  never  been  affluent. 
He  might  add  to  the  comforts  and  assist  in  the  advancement  of  those 
to  whom  he  was  attached  by  the  strongest  domestic  aifections,  a  duty 
which  he  discharged  with  unsparing  generosity.  In  India  he  took 
his  seat  as  Member  of  the  Council  and  as  I^sident  of  the  Law 
Commission.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  indeed  asserted,  that  this 
legislative  mission  was  barren  and  without  result ;  now,  however, 
it  is  bearing  its  mature  fruits.  After  much,  perhaps  inevitable, 
delay  and  repeated  revisions,  the  Indian  Criminal  Code,  in  the 
formation  of  which  he  took  a  leading  part,  and  which  he  had 
enriched  with  most  valuable  explanatory  notes,  has,  with  some 
alterations,  and  those  not  substantial,  from  January  1862  had  the 
force  of  law  throughout  British  India.  Macaulay's  shai-e  in  this 
great  work,  especially  his  notes,  is  declared  by  those  who  have  a 
right  to  judge  on  such  subjects,  to  have  placed  his  reputation  as  a 
jurist  on  a  solid  foundation.  It  is  the  first,  and  therefore  the  most 
important,  of  a  series  of  operations  upon  the  judicial  system  of 
India,  which  wiU  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  state  of  society  in 
that  country ;  and  will  not  be  without  influence  upon  the  juris- 
prudence of  England. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England  in  1838,  in  January  1840,  he 
was  elected  by  acclamation  representative  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh :  that  seat  he  filled  undisturbed  till  July  1847.  He  had 
already  been  named  on  the  Privy  Council,  and  had  accepted  the 
office  of  Secretary  at  War.  He  was  Secretary  at  War,  with  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet,  about  two  years,  from  1839  to  1841.  On  the 
return  of  his  friends  to  power,  he  became,  July  12,  1846,  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces. 

But  throughout  this  period  of  his  life  the  great  inward  struggle 
was  going  on  within  his  mind  between  the  ambition  of  public 
usefulness,  of  parliamentary  and  official  distinction,  and  the  love 
of  letters,  which  will  rarely  brook  a  rival  on  the  throne,  the  still 
higher  ambition,  as  he  thought,  of  adding  some  great  work  to  the 
treasures  of  English  thought  and  English  literature.  In  the  oflice 
at  Whitehall  or  the  Horse  Guards,  on  the  benches  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  amid  the  applauses  or  admiring  silence  of  the  House, 
his  heart  was  in  his  library,  and  among  his  books.     He  yearned 
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for  a  place  not  bo  much  among  the  great  parliamentary  leaders  and 
the  &mous  statesmen  of  the  land,  the  ChathamS;  Burkes,  Foxs, 
as  among  the  immortal  writers  in  yerse  and  prose,  the  Miltons, 
Clarendons,  Addisons,  Gihhons.  The  auditory  which  he  coveted 
was  that  vast  expanding  world  throughout  which  the  English 
language  is  spoken ;  the  fame,  that  which  will  only  die  with  the 
death  of  English  letters.  Throughout  the  whole  time  of  his 
absence  from  England,  on  his  voyage  to  India  and  on  his  return, 
in  India,  as  far  as  leisure  would  allow,  and  during  his  parlia- 
mentary and  official  career,  he  waa  still  with  his  indefatigable 
industiy  heaping  up  stores  of  knowledge,  stores  which  could  not 
overload  his  capacious  and  retentive  memory  —  memory,  whose 
grasp  and  self-command  seemed  to  expand  with  its  accumulating 
treasures  —  memory  which  disdained  nothing  as  beneath  it,  and 
was  never  perplexed  or  burdened  by  its  incalculable  possessions. 
As  a  curious  instance  of  his  range  and  activity  of  reading,  among 
the  books  which  he  took  with  him  to  India,  were  the  many  huge 
volumes  of  St  Chrysostom's  works.  Their  still  almost  pure  and 
harmonious  Greek,  and  their  importance  in  the  history  of  religious 
opinion  (always  a  subject  of  deep  interest),  carried  him  through  a 
task  which  has  been  achieved  by  few  professional  theologians. 
As  an  illustration  of  his  powers  of  memory,  he  has  said — and  he 
was  a  most  tmboastful  man — ^that  if  Milton's  great  poem  were  lost, 
he  thought  that  he  could  accurately  conunit  to  writing  at  least  all 
the  first  books  of  Paradise  Lost. 

This  life-long  inward  strife,  which  perhaps  might  have  remained 
unreconciled  till  towards  the  close  of  his  days,  came  to  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  issue.  At  the  election  in  1847,  Macaulay  was  the 
rejected  candidate  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  though  those  who  admire  Macaulay  will  not  admire  him 
the  lees,  that  he  was  accessory  to  his  own  failure.  The  event 
turned  on  a  religious  question,  in  which  Edinburgh,  true  to  its  old 
Scotch  prejudices,  adhered  to  the  less  liberal  view.  Macaulay 
could  not  be  persiiaded  to  humour,  to  temporise,  even  to  conciliate. 
He  took  the  loftiest  tone,  boldly,  indignantly  rebuked  the  voters 
for  their  narrow,  in  his  estimation,  discreditable  bigotry.  He  felt, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  this  blow  at  the  time  bitterly.  He  was  per- 
haps not  suited  for,  he  had  never  before  been  tried  in  the  rough  and 
coarse  work  of  the  popular  canvass  and  the  hustings ;  he  was  dis- 
tressed at  the  desertion  or  the  lukewarmness  of  Mends ;  he  was 
ashamed,  as  he  openly  declared,  of  the  disgrace  which  Edinburgh 
inflicted  on  herself.  In  a  striking  poem,  recently  published,  in  which 
are  some  of  the  finest  stanzas  in  the  language,  he  gave  fall  vent 
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to  his  feelings  of  indignation  and  sorrow.  But  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  poem,  he  finds  and  expresses  his  lofty  sense  of 
consolation.  The  great  dehate  was  ended;  he  was  released;  he 
was  emancipated  from  public,  from  parliamentary  life.  He  might 
retire  with  dignity  and  honour  to  the  undisturbed,  undistracted 
cultiyation  of  letters;  henceforth  his  study  was  his  scene  of 
action;  literary  fame  was  to  be  the  undiyided  mistress  of  his 
affections,  his  earthly  exceeding  great  reward.  Edinbui^h  made 
a  few  years  after  noble  amends  by  returning  Macaulay  (at  the 
election  in  1852)  without  solicitation,  without  expense,  even 
without  the  usual  flattery  of  a  personal  canvass ;  he  had  but  to 
appear,  to  accept,  and  return  thanks  for  his  ovation.  He  sat  for 
Edinburgh  from  July  1852  to  1856.  But  he  sat  without  the 
trammels,  without  the  least  desire  of  office :  he  spoke  rarely,  but 
never  without  effect.  In  1856,  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
resign  that  honourable  post.  Some  other  honours,  but  honours 
which  belonged  to  a  man  of  letters,  awaited  him  and  courted  his 
acceptance.  He  was  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow 
in  1848 ;  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  February  1847  (an  office 
which  he  highly  esteemed,  and  to  which  he  attended  with  much 
assiduity,  and  with  great  public  advantage) ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  November  1849 ;  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Academy, 
May  1857,  and  of  the  Prussian  Order  of  Merit  (1857) ;  High 
Steward  of  Cambridge  (1857).  In  the  same  year  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage — a  tribute  to  his  high  and  blameless  character  and 
transcendent  literary  distinction,  and  an  act  of  royal  favour,  quite 
unexpected,  but  highly  approved  by  all  whose  approbation  was  of 
real  value. 

So  far  our  imperfect  sketch  has  exhibited  Lord  Macaulay  as  a 
public  man,  as  a  junst^  and  as  a  statesman;  some  words  must 
follow  as  to  his  rank  as  an  orator.  It  is  remarkable  how  rarely  in 
this  country  the  famous  and  commanding  public  speaker,  either  in 
parliament  or  even  at  the  bar,  and  the  great  writer,  have  met  in 
the  same  person.  Bolingbroke,  Burke,  and  Macaulay  (the  un- 
rivalled comedies  of  Sheridan,  the  State  Papers  and  exquisite 
political  satires  of  Canning,  are  hardly  in  point)  stand  perhaps 
alone.  K  all  the  writings  of  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  Erskine,  Peel, 
had  been  suppressed,  the  world  would  have  suffered  no  great  loss. 
Macaulay  had  no  thought  of  resting  his  fame  on  his  parliamentary 
speeches ;  he  would  willingly  have  left  them  to  the  rarely  visited 
cemetery  of  the  parliamentary  history.  He  was  placed  under 
compulsion  by  the  act  of  a  piratical  bookseller,  who  printed  many 
of  them  (insinuating  that  he  did  so  by  authority)  bristling  vdth 
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blandeis^  bad  English,  loose  ar^ment,  errors  and  mistakes  about 
events  and^persons,  everytbing  most  abhorrent  to  Macaulay's  taste 
and  judgment.  He  was  under  the  necessity  of  publishing  a  more 
trustworthy  edition.  We  confess  some  gratitude  for  this  bad  act  of 
the  unprincipled  Curll  of  our  days,  for  some  of  these  speeches  appear 
to  us  oratorical  compositions  of  the  highest  order.  By  all  accounts 
Macaulay's  delivery  was  £ar  too  rapid  to  be  impressive;  it  wanted 
also  variety  and  flexibility  of  intonation.  Even  the  most  practised 
reporters  panted  after  him  in  vain ;  how  much  more  the  slower 
intellects  of  country  gentlemen  and  the  mass  of  the  House  t  This, 
however,  only  heightens  our  astonishment  that  speeches  so  full,  so 
profoundly  meditated,  yet  with  so  much  fireedom,  with  no  appear- 
ance of  being  got  by  heart,  with  such  prodigality  of  illustration  and 
allusion,  should  be  poured  forth  with  such  unhesitating  flow,  with 
such  bewildering  quickness  of  utterance.  To  read  them  with 
delight  and  proflt,  we  read  them  rather  slowly;  we  can  hardly 
conceive  that  they  were  spoken  less  deliberately.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, and  has  been  questioned,  whether  Macaulay  was,  or  could 
have  become,  a  masterly  debater.  This  accomplishment,  except 
in  rare  examples,  is  acquired  only  by  long  use  and  practice. 
When  Macaulay  entered  the  House,  the  flrst  places  were  filled  by 
men  of  established  influence  and  much  parliamentary  training. 
Even  if  he  had  felt  called  upon  to  make  himself  more  prominent, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  could  have  sufficiently  curbed  his 
impetuous  energy,  or  checked  his  torrent  of  words.  He  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  assume  the  stately,  prudent,  reserved, 
compressed  reply ;  he  might  have  torn  his  adversaries'  arguments 
to  shreds,  but  he  would  not  have  been  content  without  a  host  of 
other  arguments,  and  so  would  have  destroyed  the  efiect  of  his 
own  confutation.  Still  it  is  remarkable  that  on  two  occasions  a 
speech  of  Macaulay's  actually  turned  the  vote  of  the  House,  and 
carried  the  question  (a  very  rare  event)  in  his  own  way  —  the 
debate  on  the  Copyright  Act,  and  the  question  of  Judges  holding 
seats  in  the  House  of  Conmions.  Though  he  took  his  seat,  Lord 
Macaulay  never  spoke  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  he  went  down,  we 
believe,  more  than  once,  with  the  intention  of  speaking,  but  some 
unexpected  turn  in  the  debate  deprived  him  of  his  opportunity; 
his  friends,  who  knew  the  feeble  state  of  his  health  at  that  time, 
were  almost  rejoiced  at  their  disappointment  in  not  hearing  him 
in  that  which  would  have  been  so  congenial  a  field  for  his  studied 
and  matured  eloquence. 

As  a  poet  the  fame  of  Macaulay  rests,  with  the  exception  of  the 
stanzas  above  alluded  to,  and  one  ot  two  small  pieces,  on  his 
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Ballads,  his  "  Lays  of  Rome,"  liis  "  Armada,"  his  "  Cavalier,"  and 
"  Cromwellian,"  and  his  "  Iviy,"  and  "  Moncontour."^  In  other 
departments  of  poetry  he  might  haye  been  endangered  by  hia 
affluence  and  prodigality ;  his  prize  poems,  and  some  of  his  early 
writings,  betray  the  danger.  But  the  essence  of  the  ballad,  (^ 
popular  poetry  (for  which  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  Prince  of 
ballad  writers,  Homer,  to  the  common  street  ballad,  which  he 
caught  up  instantaneously,  and  could  repeat  by  the  score,  he  had 
an  absolute  passion),  is  simplicity — simplicity  not  inconsistent 
with  the  utmost  picturesqueness,  with  the  richest  word-painting. 
Its  whole  excellence  is  in  rapidity  of  movement,  short,  sudden 
ti'ansition,  sharp,  emphatic  touches  of  tenderness,  or  of  the 
pathetic,  in,  above  all,  life,  unreposing,  unflagging,  vigorous, 
stii-ring  life;  with  words  enough,  but  not  an  idle  word,  words 
which  Btxike  home  to  the  heart,  and  rivet  themselves  on  the 
memory  I  a  cadence  which  enthrals  and  will  not  die  away  from 
the  ear.  The  popularity  of  Macaulay's  ballads  is  the  best  proof  of 
their  excellence ;  they  have  become  the  burden  of  a  host  of 
imitators.  Popularity  may  be  a  bad  test  of  some  of  the  higher 
kinds  of  poetry.  Dante,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated, may  require  a  thoughtful,  refined  enlightened,  consti- 
tuency ;  ballad  poetry  may  be  safely  left  to  universal  suffrage. 

Even  in  his  famous  Essays  Macaulay  had  not  satisfied  his  own 
ambition,  nor  reached  that  place  after  which  he  aspired  in  English 
letters.  He  seemed  disposed  to  leave  them  buried  in  the  volu- 
minous journal  in  which  they  had  appeared.  Here,  however,  it 
was  the  honest  admiration  of  the  public,  not  the  base  desire  of  a 
bookseller  for  gain,  which  suggested  and  indeed  compelled  their 
separate  publication.  America  set  the  example :  the  first  collec- 
tion was  made  to  gratify  the  laudable  curiosity  of  those  who  are 
spreading  our  language  and  our  literature  over  a  continent  to 
which  our  island  is  but  a  speck  in  the  ocean.  However  flattering 
this  homage,  American  editions  are  not  to  be  implicitly  depended 
upon,  and  are  conflned  to  their  own  use.  It  became  necessary  to 
answer  the  demand  in  England,  and  edition  after  edition  has 
followed  in  rapid  unexhausted  succession.  On  these  essays  (not 
perhaps  fitly  so  called,  at  least  very  unlike  the  short  essays  on 
religious,  moral,  social  subjects,  such  as  Bacon's,  Cowley's, 
Addison's,  Johnson's,  Goldsmith's)  we  cannot  of  course  speak  at 
length.  They  are  rather  philosophical,  or  historical  disquisitions, 
and  are  remarkable  in  the  fii'st  place  for  their  vast  range  and 
variety.  Some  grapple  with  the  most  profound  questions, — ^the 
Baconian  philosophy,  the  law  of  population  against  Mr.  Sadler, 
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and  what  is  called  the  UtUitarian  philosophy.  This  essay  Ma- 
caulay  himself^  with  noble  moderation  and  self-respect,  refused  to 
include  in  his  own  selection,  not  because  he  was  disposed  to 
retract  one  argument,  or  to  recede  from  the  severity  of  his  judg- 
ment on  the  opinions  which  he  undertook  to  refute,  but  because 
he  had  not  done  justice  to  the  high  character  of  his  adversary,  the 
late  Mr.  Mill.  Some  belong  to  literary  criticism,  in  which  he 
delighted  to  mingle  singularly  acute  and  original  observations  on 
the  biographies  of  distinguished  authors,  their  place  in  society ; 
and  the  articles  on  Dryden,  the  Comic  Dramatists  of  Charles  U., 
Temple,  Addison,  Johnson,  Byron,  are  the  most  fiill,  instructive, 
and  amusing  views  of  the  literary  life  of  their  respective  ages,  as 
well  as  of  tiieir  specific  works.  The  greater  number,  however, 
and  doubtiess  the  most  valuable  of  the  essays,  are  those  which 
belong  to  history ;  a  few  to  the  history  of  Europe — ^Machiavelli, 
Ranke's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  Frederick  the  Great,  Mirabeau, 
Bairdre.  Li  these  two  last,  his  judgments  on  the  acts  and  on  the 
men  c^  the  French  Bevolution  are  very  striking.  But  the  chief 
and  the  most  important  are  those  on  English  History.  This  was 
manifestiy  the  subject  which  he  had  thought  on  most  profoundly, 
investigated  with  the  greatest  industry,  and  studied  down  to  what 
we  may  call  the  very  dregs  and  lees  of  our  political  and  sodal  and 
religious  life.  There  is  hardly  an  important  period,  at  least  in 
our  later  history,  which  has  not  passed  under  his  review.  With 
the  justly  honoured  exception  of  HaUam's  ''  Constitutional  His- 
tory," Macaulay  usually  dismisses  his  author  with  a  few  words  of 
respect  or  contempt,  and  draws  almost  altogether  on  his  own 
resources.  So  Burleigh  gives  us  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  Bacon 
that  of  James  L;  Milton  and  Hampden,  of  Charles  L  and  the 
Eepublic ;  Temple  (with  Mackintosh's  History),  Charles  H.  and 
the  Revolution;  Horace  Walpole,  Chatham,  Pitt,  the  Georges; 
Clive  and  Hastings,  the  rise  of  our  Lidian  Empire.  The  vaiiety 
of  topics  is  almost  as  nothing  to  the  variety  of  information  on 
every  topic :  he  seemed  to  have  read  eveiy thing,  and  to  recollect 
all  tiiat  he  had  read. 

As  to  the  style  of  these  essays,  of  Macaulay's  style  in  general,  a 
few  observations.  It  was  eminentiy  his  own,  but  his  own  not  by 
strange  words,  or  strange  collocation  of  words,  by  phrases  of  per- 
petual occurrence,  or  the  straining  after  original  and  striking 
terms  of  expression.  Its  characteristics  were  vigour  and  anima- 
tion, copiousness,  clearness,  above  all,  sound  English,  now  a  rare 
excellence.  The  vigour  and  life  were  unabating ;  perhaps  in  that 
conscious  strength  which  cost  no  exertion  he  did  not  always  gauge 
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and  measure  the  force  of  his  own  words.  Those  who  studied  the 
progress  of  his  writing  might  perhaps  see  that  the  faU  stream, 
though  it  never  stagnated,  might  at  first  overflow  its  banks ;  in 
later  days  it  ran  with  a  more  direct  undivided  torrent.  His 
copiousness  had  nothing  tumid,  diffuse,  Asiatic ;  no  ornament  for 
the  sake  of  ornament  As  to  its  clearness,  one  may  read  a  sentence 
of  Macaulay  twice,  to  judge  of  its  full  force,  never  to  comprehend 
its  meaning.  TTia  English  was  pure,  both  in  idiom  and  in  words, 
pure  to  fastidiousness ;  not  that  he  discarded,  or  did  not  make 
fi*ee  use  of  the  plainest  and  most  homely  terms  (he  had  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  what  is  called  the  dignity  of  history,  which  would 
keep  itself  above  the  vulgar  tongue),  but  every  word  must  be 
genuine  English,  nothing  that  approached  real  vulgarity;  nothing 
that  had  not  the  stamp  of  popular  use,  or  the  authority  of  sound 
English  writers,  nothing  unfamiliar  to  the  common  ear. 

The  Essays,  however,  were  but  preparatory,  subsidiary  to  the 
great  history,  which  was  the  final  aim,  and  the  palmary  ambition 
of  Macaulay.  On  the  function,  on  the  proper  rank,  on  the  real 
province  and  use  of  history,  he  had  meditated  long  and  profoundly. 
His  ideal  of  the  perfect  historian,  such  as  he  aspired  to  be,  may  be 
foimd  in  an  Essay,  somewhat  too  excursive,  in  the  '^  Edinburgh 
Review,"  republished  in  the  recent  volumes.  A  perfect  history, 
according  to  Macaulay,  would  combine  the  unity  and  order  of  the 
great  classical  historians,  with  the  diversity  and  immense  range  of 
modem  aJSkirs.  This  was  but  one  condition ;  the  history  would 
not  be  content  with  recording  the  wars  and  treaties,  the  revolu- 
tions and  great  constitutional  changes,  the  lives  of  kings,  states- 
men, generals;  it  would  embrace  the  manners,  usages,  social 
habits,  letters,  arts,  the  whole  life  of  the  nation.  It  would  cease 
to  be  haughtily  aristocratic ;  it  would  show  the  progress  of  the 
people  in  all  its  ranks  and  orders.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as 
to  the  actual  life  of  certain  periods,  Shakespeare  and  Scott  are 
more  true  and  trustworthy  historians  than  Hume  or  even  Claren- 
don. Why  should  not  romance  surrender  up  the  province  which 
it  had  usurped  P  Why  should  not  all  this,  which  is  after  all  the 
instructive,  not  to  say  amusing  part  of  the  annals  of  mankind, 
be  set  in  a  framework  of  historic  truth,  instead  of  a  framework  oif 
fiction?  If  we  would  really  know  our  ancestors,  if  we  would 
really  know  mankind,  and  look  to  history  for  this  knowledge,  how 
can  history,  secluding  itself  in  a  kind  of  stately  majesty,  afiect  to 
disdain  this  most  important  part  of  her  ofiice  P  Nothing  can  be 
more  clumsy  than  the  devices  to  which  the  historian  sometimes 
has  recourse.    It  may  be  excusable  in  historic  dissertations  (the 
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form  which  Hallam's  works  assumed)  to  have  the  book  half  text, 
half  notes — broken,  fragmentary,  without  continuity.  Hume  and 
Bobertson  took  refuge  in  appendices,  in  which  they  sum  up,  with 
unsatisfactory  brevi^,  what  they  wanted  skill  to  inweave  into 
their  narrative.  Henry's  history  may  be  read  as  containing  what 
Hume  left  out.  If  there  is  in  notes  much  beyond  citation  of 
authorities,  perhaps  comparison  of  conflicting  authorities  (we  may 
pardon  in  Gibbon  something  more),  this  can  only  show  that  the 
historian  has  an  unworthy  conception  of  his  high  art,  or  that  he 
wants  the  real  power  and  skill  of  an  historian.  But  to  this  lofty 
view  of  the  historian's  function  who  is  equal  P  It  required 
all  Macaula/s  indefsttigable  research.  For  the  historian,  the  true 
historian,  must  not  confine  himself  to  the  chronicles  and  annals, 
the  public  records,  the  state  papers,  the  political  correspondence  of 
statesmen  and  ambassadors ;  he  must  search  into,  he  must  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  lowest,  the  most  ephemeral,  the  most 
contemptible  of  the  writings  of  the  day.  There  is  no  trash  which 
he  must  not  digest ;  nothing  so  dull  and  wearisome  that  he  must 
not  wade  through.  Nor  ai'e  books  all ;  much  is  to  be  learned 
from  observation;  and  Macaulay  delighted  in  rambling  over 
England,  to  visit  the  scenes  of  historic  events,  the  residences  of 
remarkable  men :  the  siege  of  Derry  was  described  from  Derry 
and  its  neighbourhood;  the  exquisitely  true  and  vivid  epithets 
with  which  he  paints  the  old  Italian  towns  in  his  Roman  ballads 
owe  their  life  and  reality  to  his  travels  in  Italy.  Fiaally,  to 
order,  dispose,  work  into  a  flowing  and  uninterrupted  narrative, 
the  whole  of  this  matter  demanded  nothiag  less  than  his  pro- 
digious memory,  ever  at  the  command  of  his  imagination;  to 
arrange  it  without  confusion,  to  distribute  it  according  to  the 
laws  of  historic  perspective,  to  make  it,  in  short,  a  history,  as 
difficult  to  lay  down  as  the  most  stirring  and  engrossiag  romance. 
Alas  t  that  all  this  matchless  power  and  sMll  should  end  in  a 
torso, — ^yet  a  torso  if,  as  we  fairly  may,  we  take  the  Revolution 
and  the  reign  of  William  HI.  as  a  whole,  nearly  complete  in  its 
stature,  and  in  all  its  limbs  I  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that 
Macaulay  allowed  himself  to  be  called  off  by  generous  and  grateful 
Mendship  to  write  the  lives  in  the  Encyclopaedia.  All  of  these, 
even  that  of  Pitt  (as  far  as  it  goes,  a  perfect  biography),  we  would 
vriUingly  sacrifice  if  we  could  fill  up  the  few  chasms  in  his 
history.  And  what  would  we  not  give  for  his  Queen  Anner 
William  III.,  to  whom  he  first  did  justice,  and  not  more  than 
justice,  when  looked  upon  from  a  European,  not  from  an  English 
point  of  view,  was  a  labour  of  love :  but  what  would  have  been 
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the  more  congenial  age  of  Anne,  in  which  he  knew  every  one,  the 
Queen  and  her  Court,  Harley,  St.  John,  Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot, 
as  if  he  had  lived  with  them  on  the  most  intimate  terms  ?  That 
in  the  main  Macaulaj  possessed  the  still  higher  qualities  of  an 
historian,  truth  and  impartiality,  we  hesitate  not  to  avow  our 
opinion ;  of  this  posterity  will  judge,  we  quietly  and  confidently 
await  its  award.  He  spoke  out  too  freely,  too  strongly,  not  to 
encounter  some  prejudices,  some  no  doubt  very  honest  political  or 
religious  feelings.  He  did  not,  perhaps,  always  nicely  measure 
the  strength  of  his  own  language ;  and  he  so  abhorred  meanness 
and  dishonesty,  that  they  appeared  doubly  mean  and  dishonest  in 
men  of  great  fame  and  high  pretensions.  As  to  Marlborough,  we 
are  content  to  place  Mr.  Hallam's  even  more  condemnatory  verdict 
by  the  side  of  Macaulay's  ^  and  Macaulay  had  not  reached  the 
brighter  part  of  Marlborough's  career :  in  the  last  volume  that 
great  man  is  already  shaking  off  the  slough  of  his  baser  life. 
Fenn*s  double  and  conflicting  character  (assuredly  no  rare  occur- 
rence in  history)  must  be  viewed  on  all  sides.  In  Pennsylvania, 
tlie  wise,  Christian  legislator,  worthy  of  all  praise,  he  was,  in 
England, 'a  vain  busy  man,  proud  of  his  influence  with  the  King, 
who  found  it  his  interest  to  flatter  him,  and  unable  to  keep 
himself  out  of  the  miserable  intrigues  of  that  miserable  court. 

A  few  sentences  on  Macaulay's  conversational  powers,  on  his 
private  life  still  fewer.  There  is  a  common  impression  that  in 
society  he  was  engrossing  and  overpowering.  Every  one  has 
heard  the  witty  saying  of  his  old  friend  (no  two  men  could 
appreciate  each  other  more  highly  or  more  justly)  about  "  flashes  of 
sUence.''  But  in  the  quiet  intercourse  with  the  single  fHend,  no 
great  talker  was  more  free,  easy  and  genial,  than  Macaulay. 
There  was  the  most  equable  interchange  of  thought :  he  listened 
with  as  much  courtesy,  as  he  spoke  with  gentle  and  pleasant 
persuasiveness.  In  •a  larger  circle,  such  as  he  delighted  to  meet 
and  assemble  around  him  to  the  close  of  his  life,  a  few  chosen 
intimates,  some  accofaplished  ladies,  foreigners  of  the  highest 
distinction,  who  were  eager  to  make  his  acquaintance,  his  manners 
were  £rank  and  open.  £a  conversation  in  such  a  circle,  a  com- 
manding voice,  high  animal  spirits,  imrivalled  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, a  flow  of  language  as  rapid  as  inexhaustible,  gave  him 
perhaps  a  larger  share,  but  a  share  which  few  were  not  delighted 
to  yield  up  to  him.  His  thoughts  were  like  lightning,  and 
clothed  themselves  at  once  in  words.  While  other  men  were 
thinking  what  they  should  say,  and  .how  they  should  say  it, 
Macaulay  had  said  it  all,  and  a  great  deal  more.     And  the  stores 
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which  his  memory  had  at  instantaneous  command  I '  A  wide 
range  of  Greek  and  Latin  history  and  literature,  English,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish ;  of  German  he  had  not  so  fuU  a  stock,  but  he 
knew  the  best  works  of  the  best  authors ;  Dutch  he  learned  for 
the  purpose  of  his  History.  With  these  came  anecdote,  touches 
of  character,  drollery,  fun,  excellent  stories  excellently  told.  The 
hearer  often  longed  for  Macaulay*s  memory  to  carry  off  what  he 
heard  in  a  single  morning,  in  an  after-dinner  colloquy,  or  in  a  few 
hours  in  a  country  house. 

Lord  Macaulay  was  never  married ;  his  strong  domestic  affec- 
tions were  chiefly  centred  in  his  sister,  happily  married  to  his 
friend  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  her  family.  Her  children  were 
to  him  as  his  own,  and  cherished  with  almost  parental  tenderness. 
As  a  Mend,  he  was  singularly  stedfast;  he  was  impatient  of 
anything  disparaging  of  one  for  whom  he  entertained  sincere 
esteem.  In  the  war  of  political  life,  he  made,  we  believe,  no 
lasting  enemy ;  he  secured  the  unswerving  attachment  of  his 
political  friends,  to  whom  he  had  been  imswervingly  true.  No 
tict  inconsistent  with  the  highest  honour  and  integrity  was  ever 
whispered  against  him.  In  all  his  writings,  however  his  opinions, 
so  strongly  uttered,  may  have  given  offence  to  men  of  different  sen- 
timents, no  sentence  has  been  impeached  as  jarring  against  the 
loftiest  principles  of  honour,  justice,  pure  morality,  rational  religion. 

In  early  life  he  was  robust  and  active ;  and  tiiough  his  friends 
at  a  later  period  could  not  but  perceive  the  progress  of  some 
mysterious  malady  (he  was  long  harassed  by  a  distressing 
cough),  yet  he  rallied  so  frequently,  and  seemed  to  have  so  much 
buoyancy  of  constitution,  that  they  hoped  he  might  have  life  to 
achieve  his  great  work.  He  himself  felt  inward  monitions ;  his 
ambition  receded  from  the  hope  of  reaching  the  close  of  the  first 
Brunswicks :  before  his  last  illness  he  had  reduced  his  plan  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

His  end,  though  not  without  warning  to  those  who  watched 
him  with  friendship  and  affection,  was  sudden  and  singularly 
quiet;  on  December  28,  1869,  he  fell  asleep  and  woke  not  again. 

He  was  buried,  January  9,  1860,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
Poet's  Comer,  his  favourite  haunt;  and  he  was  known  to  have 
expressed  a  modest  hope  that  he  might  be  thought  worthy  to 
repose  there  with  the  illustrious  dead.  He  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Addison's  statue,  near  to  Johnson,  and  among  many  other  of  our 
most  famous  statesmen  and  men  of  letters. 

H.  H.  MILMAN. 
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I  PtJBPOSB  to  write  the  History  of  Eng- 
totnidne.  ^^^^^  tcom  the  accession  of  King 
tt«^  James  the  Second  down  to  a 
time  which  is  within  the  memory 
of  men  still  living.  I  shall  recount 
the  eiTors  which,  in  a  few  months,  alien- 
ated a  loyal  gentry  and  pnesthood  from 
the  House  of  Stuart.  I  shall  trace  the 
course  of  that  revolution  which  termi- 
nated the  long  struggle  between  our 
sovereigns  and  their  parliament,  and 
bound  up  together  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  title  of  the  reigning 
dynasty.  I  shall  relate  how  the  new 
settlement  was,  during  many  troubled 
years,  successMly  defended  against 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies ;  how, 
under  that  settlement,  the  authority  of 
law  and  the  security  cJ  property  were 
found  to  be  compatible  with  a  liberty 
of  discussion  and  of  individual  action 
never  before  known;  how,  ^m  the 
auspicious  union  of  order  and  freedom, 
sprang  a  prosperity  of  which  the  annals 
of  human  affairs  had  furnished  no  ex- 
ample; how  our  country,  firom  a  state 
of  Ignominious  vassalage,  rapidly  rose 
to  the  place  of  umpire  among  European 
powers;  how  her  opulence  and  her 
martial  glory  grew  together;  how,  by 
wise  and  resolute  good  faith,  was  gra- 
dually established  a  public  credit  fruit- 
ful of  marvels  which  to  the  statesmen 
of  any  former  age  would  have  seemed 
incredible;  how  a  gigantic  commerce 
gave  birth  to  a  maritime  power,  com- 
pared with  which  every  other  maritime 
power,  ancient  or  modem,  sinks  into 
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insignificance;  how  Scotland,  after  ages 
of  enmity,  was  at  length  united  to  Eng- 
land, not  merely  by  legal  bonds,  but 
by  indissoluble  ties  of  interest  and  af- 
fection ;  how,  in  America,  the  British 
colonies  rapidly  became  far  mightier 
and  wealthier  than  the  realms  which 
Cortes  and  Pizajio  had  added  to  the 
dominions  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  how, 
in  Asia,  British  adventurers  founded 
an  empire  not  less  splendid  and  more 
durable  than  that  of  Alexander. 

Nor  will  it  be  less  my  duty  fiulthfullv 
to  record  disasters  mui^ed  with  tri- 
umphs, and  great  national  crimes  and 
follies  far  more  humiliating  than  any 
disaster.  It  will  be  seen  that  even 
what  we  justly  account  our  chief  bless- 
ings were  not  without  alloy.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  system  which  effectu- 
ally secured  our  liberties  against  the 
encroachments  of  kingly  power  gave 
birth  to  a  new  class  of  abuses  from 
which  absolute  monarchies  are  exempt. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  in  consequence 
partly  of  unwise  interference,  and  partily 
of  unwise  neglect,  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  the  extension  of  trade  produced, 
together  with  immense  good,  some  evils 
from  which  poor  and  rude  societies  are 
free.  It  will  be  seen  how,  in  two  im- 
portant dependencies  of  the  crown, 
wrong  was  followed  by  just  retribution ; 
how  imprudence  and  obstinacy  broke 
the  ties  which  bound  the  North  Ame- 
rican colonies  to  the  parent  state  ;  how 
Irelifind,  cursed  by  the  domination  of 
race  over  race,  and  of  religion  over 
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religion,  remained  indeed  a  member  of 
the  empire,  but  a  withered  and  dis- 
torted member,  adding  no  strength  to 
the  body  politic,  and  reproachfiillj 
pointed  at  by  all  who  feared  or  envied 
the  greatness  of  England. 

Yet^  imless  I  greatly  deceiye  myself 
the  general  effect  of  this  chequered  nar- 
ratiye  will  be  to  excite  thankfulness  in 
aU  religknis  xoixids,  and  hope  in  the 
breasts  T>f  all  patriots.  For  the  histoiy 
of  our  country  during  the  last  hundred 
and  sixty  years  is  eminently  the  histoiy 
of  physicid,  of  moral,  and  of  intellec- 
tual improvement.  Those  who  compare 
the  age  on  which  their  lot  has  fallen 
with  a  golden  age  which  exists  only  in 
their  imagination  may  talk  of  degene- 
racy and  decay:  but  no  man  wh6  is  cor- 
rectly informed  as  to  the  past  will  be 
disposed  to  take  a  morose  or  despond- 
ing view  of  the  present 

I  should  very  imperfectly  execute  the 
task  which  I  have  undertaken  if  I  irere 
merely  to  treat  of  battles  and  sieges,  of 
the  rise  and  faU.  of  administrations,  of 
intrigues  in  thA  palace,  and  of  debated  in 
the  parliament.  It  will  be  my  endea- 
vour to  relate  the  history  of  the  peo^e 
as  well  as  the  history  of  the  govern- 
ment^ to  trace  the  progress  of  useful 
and  omamenlSd  arts,  to  describe  th^ 
rise  of  religious  sects  and  the  changoS 
of  literaiy  taste,  to  portray  the  manners 
of  successive  generations,  and  not  to 
pass  by  with  neglect  even  the  revolu- 
tions which  have  taken  place  in  dress, 
furniture,  repasts,^  and  public  amuse- 
ments. I  shall  cheerMly  bear  the  re- 
proach of  havixtg  descended  below  the 
dignity  of  histoiy,  if  I  can  succeed  in 
placing  before  the  English  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  true  picture  of  the  life 
of  their  ancestors. 

The  events  which  I  propose  to  relate 
form  only  a  single  act  of  a  great  and 
eventful  drama  extending  through  ages, 
and  must  be  very  imperfectly  undei^ 
stood  unless  the  plot  of  the  preceding 
acts  be  well  known.  I  shall  therefore 
introduce  my  narrative  by  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  history  of  our  country 
f^m  the  earliest  times.  I  shall  pass 
very  rapidly  over  many  centuries ;  but 
I  shall'  dwell  at  some  length  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  that  contest  which  the  ad- 


ministration of  King  James  the  Second 
brought  to  a  decisive  crisis.* 

Nothing  in  the  early  existence  of 
Britain  indicated  the  greatness  ^^^^ 
which  she  was  destined  to  at-  nndor  um 
tain.  Her  inhabitants,  when  **"°*^ 
first  they  became  known  to  the  Tyrian 
manners,  were  little  superior  to  the 
natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  She 
Was  subjugifted  by  the  Boman  arms ; 
but  she  received  only  a  faint  tincture 
of  Boman  arts  and  letters.  Of  the 
western  provinces  which  obeyed  the 
Csesars  she  was  the  last  that  was  con- 
quered, and  the  first  that  was  fiung 
away.  No  magnificent  remains  of  La- 
tian  porches  and  aqueducts  are  to  be 
found  in  Britain.  No  writer  of  British 
birth  is  reckoned  among  the  masters  of 
Latian  poetry  and  eloquence.  It  is  not 
probable  tibat  the  islanders  were  at  any 
time  generally  familiar  with  the  tongue 
of  their  Italian  rulers.  From  the  At- 
lantic to  the  vicinity  of  the  RUne  the 
Latin  has,  during  many  centuries,  been 
predominant  It  drove  out  the  Celtic; 
it  was  not  driven  out  by  the  Teutonic; 
and  it  is  at  this  day  the  basis  of  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  lan- 
guages. In  our  island  the  Latin  ap- 
pears never  to  have  superseded  the  old 
Gaelic  speech,  and  could  not  stand  its 
ground  against  the  Gferman. 

The  scanty  and  superficial  civilisa- 
tion which  the  Britons  had  derived 
from  their  southern  masters  was  efiaced 
by  the  calamities  of  the  fifth  century. 
In  the  continental  kingdoms  into  which 
the  Boman  empire  was  then  dissolved, 
the  conquerors  learned  much  from  the 
conquered  race.  In  Britain  the  con- 
quered race  became  as  barbarous  as  the 
conquerors. 

All  the  chiefis  who  founded  Teutonic 
dynasties  in  the  continental  provinces 
of  the  Boman  empire,  Alaric,  Theodoric, 

*  In  this,  and  in  the  ncoct  chapter,  I  havo 
very  seldom  thought  it  necessary  to  dte  antho- 
rities :  for,  in  these  chapters,  I  have  not  de- 
tailed events  minntdy,  or  used  xeoondita 
materials ;  and  the  facts  which  I  mention  axe 
for  the  most  part  such  that  a  person  tolerably 
Well  read  in  English  history,  if  not  already 
apprised  of  them,  will  at  least  know  where  to 
look  for  evideooe  of  them.  In  the  sabeequent 
chapters  I  shall  carefully  indicate  the  sourcef 
of  my  Information. 
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GloTis,  Alboin,  were  zealous  Christians. 
Britidn  ^®  followers  of  Ida  and  Cer- 
undertiw  dic,  On  1^0  otheT  hand,  brought 
to  their  settlements  in  Britain 
all  the  superstitions  of  the  Elbe. 
While  the  German  princes  who  reigned 
at  Paris,  Toledo,  Aries,  and  Ravenna 
listened  with  reyerence  to  the  instrac- 
tions  of  bishops,  adored  the  relics  of 
martyrs,  and  took  part  eagerly  in  dis- 
pates  touching,  the  Nicene  theology, 
the  rulers  of  Wessex  and  Mercia  were 
still  performing  savage  rites  in  the 
temples  of  Thor  and  Woden. 

The  continental  kingdoms  which  had 
risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire kept  up  some  intercourse  with  those 
eastern  provinces  where  the  ancient 
eiyilisation,  though  slowly  fading  away 
under  the  influence  of  misgOTemment, 
might  still  astonish  and  instruct  bar- 
banans,  where  the  court  still  exhibited 
the  splendour  of  Biodetian  and  Oon- 
stantine,  where  the  public  buildings 
were  still  adorned  with  the  sculptures 
of  Polydetus  and  the  paintings  of 
Apelles,  and  where  laborious  pe&nts, 
themselves  destitute  of  taste,  sense,  and 
spirit)  could  still  read  and  interpret 
the  master-pieces  of  Sophocles,  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  of  Plato.  Erom  this 
communion  Britain  was  cut  off.  Her 
shores  were,  to  the  polished  race  which 
dwelt  by  the  Bosporus,  objects  of  a 
mysterious  horror,  such  as  that  with 
which  the  lonians  of  the  age  of  Homer 
had  regarded  the  Straits  of  Scylla  and 
the  dty  of  the  Lsostrygonian  cannibals. 
There  was  one  province  of  our  island 
in  which,  as  Procopius  had  been  told, 
the  ground  was  covered  with  serpents, 
and  the  air  was  such  that  no  man  could 
inhale  it  and  live.  To  this  desolate 
i«gion  the  spirits  of  the  departed  were 
ferried  over  firom  the  land  of  the  Franks 
at  midnight.  A  strange  race  of  fisher- 
men performed  the  ghasHy  office.  The 
speech  of  the  dead  was  distinctly  heard 
hy  the  boatmen:  their  weight  made 
the  keel  sink  deep  in  the  water ;  but 
their  forms  were  invisible  to  mortal 
eye.  Such  were  the  marvels  which  an 
able  historian,  the  contemporaiy  of 
Belisarins,  of  Simplicius,  and  of  Tii- 
bonian,  gravely  related  in  the  rich  and 
pofite    Constantinople,    touching   the 


country  in  which  the  founder'  of  Con- 
stantinople had  assumed  the  imperial 
purple.  Concerning  all  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  Western  Empire  we  have 
continuous  information.  It  is  only  in 
Britain  that  an  age  of  &ble  completely 
separates  two  ages  of  truth.  Odoaeer 
land  Totila,  Enno  and'  Thrasimimd, 
I  Clovis,  Fredegunda,  and  Brunechild,  are 
historical  men  and  women.  But  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa^  Yortigem  and  llowena, 
Arthur  and  Mordred  are  mythical  per- 
scms,  whose  veiy  existence  may  be 
questioned,  and  whose  adventures  must 
be  classed  with  those  of  Hercules  and 
Romulus. 

At  length  the  darkness  begins-  to 
break :  and  the  country  whieh  «„^,^ 
had  been  lost  to  View  as  Britain  gonoftiM 
reappears  as  England.  The  ctoM-*^ 
conversion  of  the  Saxon  colo-  "^^^ 
nists  to  Christianity  was  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  ssdutaiy  revolutions. 
It  is  title  that  the  Church  had  been 
deeply  corrupted  both  by  that  supersti- 
tion and  by  that  philosophy  against 
which  she  had  long  contended,  and 
over  which  she  had  at  last  triumphed. 
She  had  given  a  too  easy  admission  to 
doctrines  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
schools,  and  to  rites  borrowed  {torn  the 
ancient  temples.  Roman  policy  and 
Gothic  ignorance,  Grecian  ingenuity 
and  Syrian  asceticism,  had  contri- 
buted to  deprave  heir.  Yet  she  retained 
enough  of  the  sublime  theology  and 
benevolent  morality  of  her  earlier  days 
to  elevate  many  intellects,  and  to  purifv 
many  hearts.  Some  things  also  whicm 
at  a  later  period  were  justly  regarded 
as  among  her  chief  blemishes  were,  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  long  after- 
wards, among  her  diief  merits  That 
the  sacerdotal  order  should  encroach  on 
the  ftmctions  of  the  civil  magistrate 
would,  in  our  time,  be  a  great  evil. 
But  that  which  in  an  age  of  good  go- 
vernment is  an  evil  may,  in  an  age 
of  grossly  bad  goyemment^  be  a  bless- 
ing. It  is  better  that  mankind  should 
be  governed  by  wise  laws  well  admi- 
nistered, and  by  an  enlightened  pubHe 
opinion,  than  by  priestcraft:  but  it  is 
better  tliat  men  should  be  governed  by 
priestcraft  than  by  brute  violence,  by 
such  a  prelate  as  Dunstan  than  by  8U(m 
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a  warrior  as  Fenda.  A  society  sunk  in 
ignorance,  and  ruled  by  mere  physical 
force,  has  great  reason  to  rejoice  when 
a  class,  of  which  the  inflnence  is  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  rises  to  ascendency. 
Such  a  class  wiU  doubtless  abuse  its 
power:  but  mental  power,  even  when 
abused,  is  still  a  nobler  and  better 
power  than  that  which  consists  merely 
in  corporeal  strength.  We  read  in  our 
Saxon  chronicles  of  tyrants,  who,  when 
at  the  height  of  greatness,  were  smitten 
with  remorse,  who  abhorred  the  plea- 
sures and  dignities  which  they  had  pur- 
chased by  guilt,  who  abdicated  their 
crowns,  and  who  sought  to  atone  for 
their  offences  by  cruel  penances  and 
incessant  prayers.  These  stories  have 
drawn  forth  bitter  expressions  of  con- 
tempt from  some  writers  who,  while 
they  boasted  of  liberality,  were  in  truth 
as  narrow-minded  as  any  monk  of  the 
dark  ages,  and  whose  habit  was  to  apply 
to  all  events  in  the  history  of  the  world 
the  standard  received  in  the  Parisian 
society  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Yet 
surely  a  system  which,  however. de- 
formed by  superstition,  introduced 
strong  moral  restraints  into  communi- 
ties previously  governed  only  by  vigour 
of  muscle  and  by  audacity  of  spirit,  a 
system  which  taught  the  fiercest  and 
mightiest  ruler  that  he  was,  like  his 
meanest  bondman,  a  responsible  being, 
might  have  seemed  to  deserve  a  more 
respectful  mention  from  philosophers 
and  philanthropists. 

The  same  observations  wiU  apply  to 
the  contempt  with  which,  in  the  last 
century,  it  was  fashionable  to  speak  of 
the  pilgrimages,  the  sanctuaries,  the  cru- 
sades, and  the  monastic  institutions  of 
the  middle  ages.  In  times  when  men 
were  scarcely  ever  induced  to  travel  by 
liberal  curiosity,  or  by  the  pursuit  of 
gain,  it  was  better  that  the  rude  in- 
habitant of  the  North  should  visit  Italy 
and  the  East  as  a  pilgrim,  than  that  he 
should  never  see  anything  but  those 
squaUd  cabins  and  uncleared  woods 
amidst  which  he  was  bom.  In  times 
when  life  and  when  female  honour  were 
exposed  to  daily  risk  from  tyrants  and 
marauders,  it  was  better  that  the  pre- 
exnet  of  a  shrine  should  be  regarded 
with  an  irrational  awe,  than  that  there 


should  be  no  refuge  inaccessible  to 
cruelty  and  licentiousness.  In  times 
when  statesmen  were  incapable  of 
forming  extensive  political  combina- 
tions, it  was  better  that  the  Christian 
nations  should  be  roused  and  united 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
than  that  they  should,  one  by  one,  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  Mahometan  power. 
Whatever  reproach  may,  at  a  later 
period,  have  been  justiy  thrown  on  the 
indolence  and  luxury  of  religious  orders, 
it  was  surely  good  that»  in  an  ae^e  of 
ignorance  and  violence,  tiiere  should  be 
quiet  cloisters  and  gardens,  in  which 
tile  arts  of  p^ace  could  be  safely  cul- 
tivated, in  which  gentle  and  contem- 
plative natures  could  find  an  asylum, 
iu  which  one  brother  c6uld  employ  him- 
self in  transcribing  the  JBneid  of  Vir- 
gil, and  another  in  meditating  the  Ana- 
lytics of  Aristotie,  in  which  he  who  had 
a  genius  for  art  might  illuminate  a  mar- 
tyrology  or  carve  a  crucifix,  and  in  which 
he  who  had  a  turn  for  natural  philo- 
sophy might  make  experiments  on  the 
properties  of  plants  and  minerals.  Had 
not  such  retreats  been  scattered  here 
and  there,  among  the  huts  of  a  miser- 
able peasantry,  and  the  casties  of  a 
ferocious  aristocracy,  European  society 
would  have  consisted  merely  of  beasts 
of  burden  and  beasts  of  prey.  The 
Church  has  many  times  been  compared 
by  divines  to  the  ark  of  which  we  read 
in  the  Book  of  G-enesis :  but  never  was 
the  resemblance  more  perfect  than  dur- 
ing that  evil  time  when  she  alone  rode, 
amidst  darkness  and  tempest,  on  the 
deluge  beneath  which  all  the  great 
works  of  ancient  power  and  wisdom 
lay  entombed,  bearing  within  her  that 
feeble  germ  from  which  a  second  ahd 
more  glorious  civilisation  was  to 
spring. 

Even  the  spiritual  supremacy  arro- 
gated by  the  Pope  was,  in  the  dark 
ages,  productive  of  far  more  good  than 
evil.  Its  effect  was  to  unite  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  in  one  great  com- 
monwealth. What  the  Olympian  cha- 
riot course  and  theP^ian  oracle  were 
to  all  the  Greek  cities,  from  Trebizond 
to  Marseilles,  Home  and  her  Bishop 
were  to  all  Christians  of  the  Latin  com- 
mnnion>  from  Calabria  to  the  Hebrides^ 
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Thus  grew  up  sentiments  of  enlarged 
benevolence.  Races  separated  firom 
each  other  hjr  seas  and  mountains  ac- 
Imowledged  a  fraternal  tie  and  a  com- 
mon code  of  public  law.  Even  in  war, 
the  cruelty  of  the  conqueror  was  not 
seldom  mitigated  by  the  recollection 
that  he  and  his  Tanquished  enemies 
were  all  members  of  one  great  federa- 
tion. 

Into  this  federation  oar  Saxon  an- 
cestors were  now  admitted.  A  regular 
communication  was  opened  between 
our  shores  and  that  part  of  Europe  in 
which  the  traces  of  ancient  power  and 
policy  were  yet  discernible.  Many 
noble  monuments  which  have  since 
been  destroyed  or  defaced  still  retained 
their  pristine  magnificence;  and  tra- 
vellers, to  whom  livy  and  Sallust  were 
unintelligible,  might  gain  from  the 
Roman  aqueducts  and  temples  some 
&int  notion  of  Roman  history.  The 
dome  of  Agrippa,  still  glittermg  with 
bronze,  the  mausoleum  of  Adrian,  not 
yet  deprived  of  its  columns  and  statues, 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  not  yet  de- 
graded into  a  quarry,  told  to  the  rude 
En^ish  pilgrims  some  part  of  the  stoiy 
of  tiiat  great  civilised  world  which  had 
passed  away.  The  islanders  returned, 
with  awe  deeply  impressed  on  their 
half  opened  minds,  and  told  the  won- 
dering inhabitants  of  the  hovels  of 
London  and  York  that,  near  the  grave 
of  St.  Peter,  a  mighty  race,  now  ex- 
tinct, had  piled  up  buildings  which 
would  never  be  dissolved  till  the  judg- 
ment day.  Learning  followed  in  the 
train  of  Christianity.  The  poetry  and 
eloquence  of  the  Augustan  age  was 
assiduously  studied  in  Mercian  and 
Northumbrian  monasteries.  The  names 
of  Rede  and  Alcuiu  M'ere  justly  cele- 
brated throughout  Europe.  Such  was 
the  state  of  our  countiy  when,  in  the 
ninth  century,  began  the  last  great  mi- 
gration of  the  northern  barbarians. 

I>uring  many  years  Denmark  and 
tw,»f.i.  Scandinavia  continued  to  pour 
tBfaafam.  forth  innumerable  pirates,  dis- 
tinguished by  strength,  by  valour,  by 
merciless  ferocity,  and  by  hatred  of 
the  Cliristian  name.  No  countiy  suf- 
fered so  much  from  these  invaders  as 
England.     Her  coast  lay  near  to  the 


ports  whence  they  sailed ;  nor  was  any 
shire  so  far  distant  fh>m  the  sea  as  to 
be  secure  from  attaiek.  The  same  atro- 
cities which  had  attended  the  victory 
of  the  Saxon  over  the  Celt  were  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  ages,  suffered  by  the 
Saxon  at  the  hand  of  the  Dane.  Civili  - 
sation,  just  as  it  began  to  rise,  was  met 
by  this  blow,  and  sank  down  once  more. 
Large  colonies  of  adventurers  from  the 
Baltic  established  themselves  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  our  island,  spread 
gradually  westward,  and,  supported  by 
constant  reinforcements  from  beyond 
the  sea,  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  realm.  The  struggle  between 
the  two  fierce  Teutonic  breeds  lasted 
through  six  generations.  Each  was 
alternately  paramount.  Cruel  massa- 
cres followed  by  cruel  retribution,  pro- 
vinces wasted,  convents  plundered,  and 
cities  rased  to  the  ground,  make  up  the 

S eater  part  of  the  history  of  those  evil 
ys.  At  length  the  North  ceased  to 
send  forth  a  constant  stream  of  fresh 
depredators;  and  from  that  time  the 
mutual  aversion  of  the  races  began  to 
subside.  Intermarriage  became  fre- 
quent. The  Danes  learned  the  religion 
of  the  Saxons ;  and  thus  one  cause  of 
deadly  animosity  was  removed.  The 
Danidi  and  Saxon  tongues,  both  dia- 
lects of  one  widespread  language,  were 
blended  together.  But  the  distinction 
between  the  two  nations  was  by  no 
means  efi&ced,  when  an  event  took  place 
which  prostrated  both,  in  common  sla- 
veiT  and  degradation,  at  the  feet  of  a 
third  people. 

The  Normans  were  then  the  foremost 
race  of  Cliristendom.  Their  The  Nor. 
valour  and  ferocity  had  made  »•» 
them  conspicuous  among  the  rovers 
whom  Scandinavia  had  sent  forth  to 
ravage  Western  Europe.  Their  sails 
were  long  the  terror  of  both  coasts  of 
the  Channel.  Their  arms  were  repeat- 
edly carried  far  into  the  heart  of  the 
Carlovingian  empire,  and  were  victorious 
xmder  the  walls  of  Maestricht  and  Paris. 
At  length  one  of  the  feeble  heirs  of 
Charlemagne  ceded  to  the  strangers  a 
fertile  province,  watered  by  a  noble 
river,  and  contiguous  to  the  sea  which 
was  their  favourite  element.  In  that 
province  they  founded  a  mighty  state. 
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which  gradually  extended  its  influence 
over  the  neighbouring  principalities  of 
Britanny  and  Maine.  Without  laying 
aside  that  dauntless  yalour  which  had 
been  the  terror  of  every  land  from  the 
iElbe  to  the  Pyrenees,  tiie  Normans  ra- 
pidly acquired  all,  and  more  than  all, 
the  knowledge  and  refinement  which 
they  found  in  the  country  where  they 
settled.  Their  courage  secured  their 
temtory  against  foreign  invasion.  They 
establiwed  internal  order,  such  as  had 
long  been  unknown  in  the  Frank  em- 
pire. They  embraced  Christianity;  and 
with  Christianity  they  learned  a  great 
part  of  what  the  clergy  had  to  teach. 
They  abandoned  their  native  speech, 
and  adopted  the  French  tongue,  in 
which  the  Latin  was  the  predominant 
•element.  They  speedily  raised. their 
new  language  to  a  dignity  and  import- 
ance which  it  had  never  before  pos- 
sessed. They  found  it  a  barbarous 
jargon ;  they  fixed  it  in  writing ;  and 
they  employeditin  legislation,  in  poetry, 
and  in  romance.  They  renounced  that 
brutal  intemperance  to  which  all  the 
other  branches  of  the  great  German 
family  were  too  much  inclined.  The 
polite  luxury  of  the  Norman  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  coarse  voracity 
and  drunkenness  of  his  Saxon  and 
Danish  neighbours.  He  loved  to  dis- 
play his  magnificence,  not  in  huge  piles 
of  food  and  hogsheads  of  strong  drink, 
but  in  large  and  stately  edifices,  rich 
armour,  gaUant  horses,  choice  falcons, 
well  ordered  tournaments,  banquets  de- 
licate rather  than  abundant^  and  wines 
remarkable  rather  for  their  exquisite 
flavour  thanfor  their  intoxicatingpower. 
That  chivalrous  spirit^  which  has  exer- 
cised so  powerful  an  influence  on  the 
politics,  morals,  and  manners  of  all  the 
European  nations,  was  found  in  the 
highest  exaltation  among  the  Norman 
nobles.  Those  nobles  were  distinguished 
by  their  graceful  bearing  and  insinuat- 
ing address.  They  were  disting^hed 
also  by  their  skill  in  negotiation,  and 
by  a  natural  eloquence  which  they  as- 
siiuously  cultivated.  It  was  the  boast 
d£  one  of  their  historians  that  the  Nor- 
Hiian  gentlemen  were  orators  from  the 
cradle.  But  their  chief  fame  was  de- 
rived ftom   their   military   exploits.  | 


Every  country,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  witnessed  the  prodigies 
of  their  discipline  and  valour.  One 
Norman  knight^  at  the  head  of  a  hand- 
ful of  warriors,  scattered  the  Celts  of 
Connaught.  Another  founded  the  mo- 
narchy of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  saw  the 
emperors  both  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West  fly  before  his  arms.  A  third,  the 
Ulysses  of  the  first  crusade,  was  in- 
vested by  his  fellow  soldiers  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Antioch ;  and  a  fourth, 
the  Tancred  whose  name  lives  in  the 
great  poem  of  Tasso,  was  celebrated 
through  Christendom  as  the  bravest 
and  most  generous  of  the  deliverers  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  vicinity  of  so  remarkable  a  people 
early  began  to  produce  an  effect  on  the 
public  mind  of  England.  Before  the 
Conquest,  English  princesreceived  their 
education  in  Normandy.  English  sees 
and  English  estates  were  bestowed  on 
Normans.  The  French  of  Normandy 
was  familiarly  spoken  in  the  palace  of 
Westminster,  llie  court  of  Eouen  seems 
to  have  been  to  the  court  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  what  the  court  of  Versailles 
long  afterwards  was  to  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Second. 

The  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  events 
which  followed  it,  not  only  TheNM 
placed  a  Duke  of  Normandy  on  numCon' 
the  English  throne,  but  gave  '""*• 
up  the  whole  population  of  England  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Norman  race.  The 
subjugation  of  a  nation  by  a  nation  has 
seldom,  even  in  Asia,  been  more  com-^ 
plete.  The  country  was  portioned  out 
among  the  captains  of  the  invaders. 
Strong  military  institutions,  closely  con ' 
nectod  with  the  institution  of  property, 
enabled  the  foreign  conquerors  to  op- 
press the  children  of  the  soil.  A  cruel 
penal  code,  cruelly  enforced,  guarded 
the  privileges,  and  even  the  sjports,  of 
the  alien  tyrants.  Yet  the  subject  race, 
though  beaten  down  and  trodden  under 
foot,  still  made  its  sting  felt.  Some 
bold  men,  the  fato^rite  heroes  of  our 
oldest  ballads,  betook  themselves  to  the 
woods,  and  there,  in  defiance  of  curfew 
laws  and  forest  laws,  waged  a  predatory 
war  against  their  oppressors.  Assassi- 
nation was  an  event  of  daily  occurrence. 
Many  Normans  suddenly  disappeared. 
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leaTisg  no  trace.  The  corpses  of  maiiy 
were  found  bearing  the  marks  of  vio- 
lence. Death  by  torture  was  denounced 
against  the  muiderers,  and  strict  search 
was  made  for  them^  but  generally  in 
vain;  for  the  whole  nation  was  in  a 
conspiracy  to  screen  them.  It  was  at 
length  thought  necessary  to  lay  a  heavy 
fine  on  every  Hundred  in  which  a  person 
of  French  extraction  should  be  found 
slain ;  and  this  regulation  was  followed 
up  by  another  regulation,  providing  that 
every  person  who  was  found  slain  i^ould 
be  supposed  to  be  a  Frenchman,  unless 
he  were  proved  to  be  a  Saxon. 

During  the  century  and  a  half  which 
followed  the  Conquest,  there  is,  to  speak 
strictly,  no  English  history.  The  French 
Kings  of  England  rose,  indeed,  to  an 
eminence  which  was  thei  wonder  and 
dread  of  all  neighbouring  nations.  They 
conquered  Ireland.  They  received  the 
homage  of  Scotland.  By  their  valour, 
bjr  their  policy,  by  their  fortunate  ma- 
trimonial alliances,  they  became  far 
more  powerful  on  the  Continent  than 
their  liege  lords  the  Kings  of  France. 
Asia,  as  well  as  Europe,  was  dazzled 
by  the  power  and  glory  of  our  tyrants. 
Arabian  chroniclers  recorded  with  xm- 
willing  admiration  the  fall  of  Acre,  the 
defence  of  Joppa,  and  the  victorious 
march  to  Ascalon;  and  Arabian  mo- 
thers long  awed  their  infants  to  silence 
with  the  name  of  the  lionhearted  Plan- 
tagenet  At  one  time  it  seemed  that 
the  line  of  Hugh  Capet  was  about  to 
end  as  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovin- 
gian  lines  had  ended,  and  that  a  single 
great  monarchy  would  spread  from  the 
Orkneys  to  the  P^rrenees.  So  strong 
an  association  is  established  in  most 
minds  between  the  greatness  o^  a  sove- 
reign and  the  greatness  of  t^e  nation 
which  he  rules,  that  almost  every  his- 
torian of  England  has  expatiated  with 
a  sentiment  of  exultation  on  the  power 
and  splendour  of  her  foreign  masters, 
and  has  lamented  the  decay  of  that 
power  and  splendour  as  a  calamity  to 
Our  country.  This  is,  in  truth,  as  ab- 
surd as  it  would  be  in  a  Haytian  negro 
of  our  time  to  dwell  with  national  pride 
on  the  greatness  of  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth, and  to  speak  of  Blenheim  and 
Kamilies    with    patriotic    regret    and 


shame.  The  Conqueror  and  his  dt> 
scendants  to  the  fourth  generation  were 
not  Englishmen :  most  of  them  were 
bom  in  France :  they  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  in  France:  their 
ordinarv  speech  was  French:  almost 
every  high  office  in  their  gift  was  filled 
by  a  Ii^enAman:  every  acquisition 
which  they  made  on  the  Continent  es- 
tranged them  more  and  more  from  the 
popidation  of  our  island.  One  of  the 
ablest  among  them  indeed  attempted 
to  win  the  hearts  of  his  English  subjects 
by  espousing  an  English  princess.  But, 
by  many  of  his  barons,  this  marriage 
was  regarded  as  a  marriage  between  a 
white  Ranter  and  a  quadroon  girl  would 
now  be  regarded  in  Virginia.  In  history 
he  is  known  by  the  honourable  surname 
of  Beauclerc ;  but,  in  his  own  time,  his 
own  countrymen  called  him  by  a  Saxon 
nickname,  m  contemptuous  allusion  to 
his  Saxon  connection. 

Had  the  Plantagenets,  as  at  one  time 
seemed  likely,  succeeded  in  uniting  all 
France  under  their  government,  it  is 
probable  that  England  would  never 
have  had  an  independent  existence. 
Her  princes,  her  lords,  her  prelates, 
would  have  been  men  differing  in  race 
and  language  from  the  artisans  and  the 
tillers  of  the  earth.  The  revenues  of 
her  great  proprietors  would  have  been 
spent  in  festivities  and  diversions  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  noble 
language  of  Milton  and  Burke  would 
have  remained  a  rustic  dialect,  without 
a  literature,  a  fixed  grammar,  or  a  fixed 
orthography,  and  would  have  been  con- 
temptuously abandoned  to  the  use  of 
boors.  No  man  of  English  extraction 
would  have  risen  to  eminence,  except 
bv  becoming  in  speech  and  habits  a 
Irenchman. 

England  owes  her  escape  from  such 
calamities  to  an  event  which  g^pani. 
her  historians  have  generally  ^'^^^  ^ 
represented  as  disastrous.  Her  ul^iw 
interest  was   so  directly  op-  "•**^* 
posed  to  the  interest  of  her  rulers  that 
she  had  no  hope  but  in  their  errors 
and  misfortunes.   The  talents  and  even 
the  virtues  of  her  first  six  French  Kings 
wer^  a  curse  to  her.     The  follies  and 
vices  of  the  seventh  were  her  salvation. 
Had  John  inherited  the  great  qualities 
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of  hia  fatlier,  of  Henry  Beauderc,  op  of 
the  Conqueror,  nay,  had  he  even  pos- 
sessed the  martial  courage  of  Stephen 
or  of  Eichard,  and  had  the  King  of 
France  at  the  same  time  been  as  in- 
capable as  all  the  other  successors  of 
Hugh  Capet  had  been,  the  House  of 
Plantagenet  must  have  risen  to  unri- 
valled ascendency  in  Europe.  But,  just 
at  this  conjuncture,  France,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
was  governed  by  a  prince  of  great  firm- 
ness and  ability.  On  the  other  hand 
England,  vhich,  since  the  battle  of 
liastings,  had  been  ruled  generally  by 
wise  statesmen,  always  by  brave  sol- 
diers, fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  trifler 
and  a  coward.  From  that  moment  her 
prospects  brightened.  John  was  driven 
from  Normandy.  The  Norman  nobles 
were  compelled  to  make  their  election 
between  the  island  and  the  continent. 
Shut  up  by  the  sea  with  the  people 
whom  they  had  hitherto  oppressed  and 
despised,  they  gradually  came  to  regard 
England  as  their  coimtry,  and  the 
English  as  their  countrymen.  The  two 
races,  so  long  hostile,  soon  found  that 
they  had  common  interests  and  common 
enemies.  Both  were  alike  aggrieved 
by  the  tyranny  of  a  bad  king.  Both 
were  alike  indignant  at  the  favour 
shown  by  the  court  to  the  natives  of 
Poitou  and  Aquitaine.  The  great- 
grandsons  of  those  who  had  fought 
under  William  and  the  greatgrandsons 
of  those  who  had  fought  under  Harold 
began  to  draw  near  to  each  other  in 
friendship ;  and  the  first  pledge  of  their 
reconciliation  was  the  Great  Charter, 
won  by  their  united  exertions,  and 
framed  for  their  common  benefit. 

Here  commences  the  history  of  the 
^^^j  English  nation.  The  history 
mS^t  of  the  preceding  events  is  the 
'****•  history  of  wrongs  infiicted 
and  sustained  by  various  tribes,  which 
indeed  all  dwelt  on  English  ground, 
but  which  regarded  each  other  with 
aversion  such  as  has  scarcely  ever  ex- 
isted between  communities  separated 
by  physical  barriers.  For  even  the 
mutual  animosity  of  countries  at  war 
with  each  other  is  languid  when  Com- 
pared with  the  animosity  of  nations 
which,  morally  separated,  are  yet  lo- 


cally intermingled.  In  no  country  has 
the  enmity  of  race  been  carried  farther 
than  in  England.  In  no  countiy  has 
that  enmity  been  more  completely  ef- 
faced. The  stages  of  the  process  by 
which  the  hostile  elements  were  melted 
down  into  one  homogeneous  mass  are 
not  accurately  known  to  us.  But  it  is 
certain  that,  when  John  became  King, 
the  distinction  between  Saxons  and 
Normans  was  strongly  marked,  and  that 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  his  grand- 
son it  -had  almost  disappeared.  In  the 
time  of  Richard  the  First,  the  ordinary 
imprecation  of  a  Norman  gentleman 
was,  *'  May  I  become  an  EngUshman  I  ** 
His  ordinary  form  of  indignant  denial 
was,  "  Bo  you  take  me  for  an  English- 
man ? ''  The  descendant  of  such  a  gen- 
tleman a  hundred  years  later  was  proud 
of  the  English  name. 

The  sources  of  the  noblest  rivers 
which  spread  fertility  over  continents, 
and  bear  richly  laden  fleets  to  the  sea, 
are  to  be  sought  in  wild  and  barren 
mountain  tracts,  incorrectly  laid  down 
in  maps,  and  rarely  exploreid  by  travel- 
lers. To  such  a  ti-act  the  history  of  our 
coimtry  during  the  thirteenth  century 
may  not  unaptly  be  compared.  Sterile 
and  obscure  as  is  that  portion  of  our 
annals,  it  is  there  that  we  must  seek 
for  the  origin  of  our  freedom,  our  pros- 
perity, and  our  glory.  Then  it  was  tJiat 
the  great  English  people  was  formed, 
that  the  national  character  began  to  ex- 
hibit those  peculiarities  which  it  has 
ever  since  retained,  and  that  our  fathers 
became  emphatically  islanders,  island- 
ers not  merely  in  geographical  position, 
but  in  their  politics,  their  feelings,  and 
their  manners.  Then  first  appeared 
with  distinctness  that  constitution 
which  has  ever  since,  through  all 
changes,  preserved  its  identity;  that 
constitution  of  which  all  the  other  fr«e 
constitutions  in  the  world  are  copies, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  some  defects, 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  best 
under  which  any  great  society  has  ever 
yet  existed  during  many  ages.  Then 
it  was  that  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
archetype  of  all  the  representative  as- 
semblies which  now  meet,  either  in  the 
old  or  in  the  new  world,  held  its  first 
sittings.     Then  it  was  that  the  common 
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law  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and 
rapidly  became  a  not  unworthy  rival  of 
the  imperial  jurisprudence.  Then  it 
was  that  the  courage  of  those  sailors 
who  manned  the  rude  barks  of  the 
Cinque  Forts  first  made  the  flag  of  Eng- 
land terrible  on  the  seaa.  Then  it  was 
that  the  most  ancient  colleges  which 
still  exist  at  both  the  great  national 
seats  of  learning  were  founded.  Then 
was  formed  that  language,  less  musical 
indeed  than  the  languages  of  the  south, 
but  in  force,  in  richness,  in  aptitude  for 
aU  the  highest  purposes  of  the  poet^  the 
philosopher,  and  the  orator,  inferior  to 
the  tongue  of  Greece  alone.  Then  too 
appeared  the  first  faint  dawn  of  that 
noble  literature,  the  most  splendid  and 
the  most  durable  of  the  many  glories 
of  England. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy  the 
amalgamation  of  the  races  was  aU.  but 
complete ;  and  it  was  soon  made  mani- 
fest, by  signs  not  ta  be  mistaken,  that 
a  people  inferior  to  none  existing  in  the 
world  had  been  formed  by  the  mixture 
of  three  branches  of  the  great  Teutonic 
family  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
aboriginal  Britons.  There  was,  indeed, 
scarcely  anything  in  common  between 
the  England  to  which  John  had  been 
ehased  by  Philip  Augustus,  and  the 
England  from  which  the  armies  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third  went  forth  to  conquer 
France. 

A  period  of  more  than  a  hundred 
EngUA  years  followed,  during  which 
SSX"*"  tihe  chief  object  of  the  EngUsh 
ooBtinait  ^Tos  to  establish,  by  force  of 
arms,  a  great  empire  on  the  Continent. 
The  claim  of  Edward  to  the  iiiheritance 
occupied  by  the  House  of  Valois  was  a 
claim  in  which  it  might  seem  that  his 
subjects  were  little  interested.  But  the 
passion  for  conquest  spread  fast  from 
the  prince  to  the  people.  The  war  dif- 
fered widely  from  the  wajs  which  the 
Plantagenets  of  the  twelfth  century  had 
waged  against  the  descendants  of  Hugh 
Capet  For  the  success  of  Heniy  the 
Second,  or  of  Richard  the  First,  would 
have  made  England  a  province  of  France. 
The  effect  of  the  successes  of  Edward 
the  Third  and  Heniy  the  Fifth  was  to 
make  France,  for  a  time,  a  province  of 
England.  The  disdain  with  which,  in  the 


twelfth  century,  the  conouerorsfrom  the 
Continent  had  regarded  the  islanders, 
was  now  retorted  by  the  islanders  on 
the  people  of  the  Continent.  Every 
yeoman  from  Kent  to  Northumberland 
valued  himself  as  one  of  a  race  bom  for 
victory  and  dominion,  and  looked  down 
with  scorn  on  the  nation  before  which 
his  ancestors  had  trembled.  Even  those 
knights  of  Gascony  and  Ghuenne  who 
had  fought  gallantly  under  the  Black 
Prince  were  regarded  by  the  English  as 
men  of  an  inferior  breed,  and  were  con- 
temptuously excluded  from  honourable 
and  lucratiye  commands.  In  no  long 
time  our  ancestors  altogether  lost  sight 
of  the  original  ground  of  quarrel  They 
began  to  consider  the  crown  of  France 
as  a  mere  appendage  to  the  crown  of 
England;  and  when,  in  violation  of  the 
ordinary  law  of  succession,  they  trans- 
ferred the  crown  of  England  to  the 
House  of  Lancaster,  they  seem  to  have 
thought  that  the  right  of  Richard  the 
Second  to  the  crown  of  France  passed, 
as  of  course,  to  that  house.  The  zeal 
and  vigour  which  they  displayed  pre- 
sent a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  torpor 
of  the  French,  who  were  far  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  event 'of  the  struggle. 
The  most  splendid  victories  recorded 
in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  were 
gained  at  this  time,  against  great  odds, 
by  the  English  armies.  Victories  in- 
deed they  were  of  which  a  nation  may 
justly  be  proud;  for  they  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  moral  superiority  of 
the  victors,  a  superiority  which  was 
most  striking  in  the  lowest  ranks.  The 
knights  of  f&gland  found  worthy  rivals 
i  n  the  knights  of  France.  Chandos  en- 
countered an  equal  foe  in  Bu  Guesclin. 
But  France  had  no  infantiy  that  dared 
to  face  the  English  bows  and  bills.  A 
French  king  was  brought  prisoner  to 
London .  An  English  king  was  crowned 
at  Paris.  The  banner  of  Saint  George 
was  carried  far  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Alps.  On  the  south  of  the 
Ebro  the  English  won  a  great  battle, 
which  for  a  time  decided  the  fate  of 
Leon  and  Castile;  and  the  English 
Companies  obtained  a  terrible  preemi- 
nence among  the  bands  of  warriors  who 
let  out  their  weapons  for  hire  to  the 
princes  and  commonwealths  of  Italv. 
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Nor  were  the  arts  of  peace  neglected 
by  our  fathers  during  that  stirring 
period.  While  France  was  wasted  by 
war,  till  she  at  length  found  in  her  own 
desolation  a  miserable  defence  against 
invaders,  the  English  gathered  in  their 
harvests,  adorned  their  cities,  pleaded, 
traded,  and  studied  in  security.  Maify 
of  our  noblest  architectural  monuments 
belong  to  that  age.  Then  rose  the  fair 
chapels  of  New  College  and  of  Saint 
George,  the  nave  of  Winchester  and  the 
choir  of  York,  the  spire  of  Salisbury 
and  the  majestic  towers  of  lincoln.  A 
copious  and  forcible  language,  formed 
by  an  infusion  of  French  into  German, 
was  now  the  common  property  of  the 
aristocracy  and  of  the  people.  Nor  was 
it  long  before  genius  began  to  apply 
that  admirable  machine  to  worthy  pur- 
poses. While  English  warriors,  leaving 
behind  them  the  devastated  provinces 
of  France,  entered  YalladoHd  in  tri- 
umph, and  spread  terror  to  the  gates 
of  Florence,  English  poets  depicted  in 
vivid  tints  all  the  wide  variety  of  human 
manners  and  fortunes,  and  English 
thinkers  aspired  to  know,  or  dared  to 
doubt)  where  bigots  had  been  content  to 
wonder  and  to  believe.  The  same  age 
which  produced, the  Black  Prince  and 
Derby,  Chandos  and  Hawkwood,  pro- 
duced also  Geoffirey  Chaucer  and  John 
WycUflfe. 

In  so  splendid  and  imperial  a  man- 
ner did  the  English  people,  properly 
so  called,  first  take  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Yet  while  we 
eontemplate  with  pleasure  the  high  and 
commanding  qualities  which  our  fore- 
fathers dis^yed,  we  cannot  but  admit 
that  the  end  which  they  pursued  was 
an  end  condemned  both  by  humanity 
and  by  enlightened  policy,  and  that  the 
reverses  wluch  compelled  them,  after  a 
long  and  bloody  stniggle,  to  relinquish 
the  hope  of  establislung  a  great  conti- 
nental empire,  were  reidly  blessing  in 
the  guise  of  disasters.  The  spirit  of 
the  French  was  at  last  aroused:  they 
began  to  oppose  a  vigorous  national 
resistance  to  the  foreign  conquerors; 
and  firom  that  time  the  skill  of  the  Eng- 
lish captains  and  the  courage  of  the 
English  soldiers  were,  happily  for  man- 
kind, exerted  in  vain.    After  many  des- 


perate struggles,  and  with  many  bitter 
regrets,  our  ancestors  gave  up  the  con- 
test. Since  that  age  no  British  govern- 
ment has  ever  seriously  and  steadily 
pursued  the  design  of  making  great 
conquests  on  the  Continent.  The  peo- 
ple, indeed,  continued  to  cherish  with 
pride  the  recollection  of  Cressy,  of  Poi- 
tiers, and  of  AgincourL  Even  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years  it  was  easy  to  fire 
their  blood  and  to  draw  forth  their  sub- 
sidies by  promising  them  an  expedition 
for  the  conquest  of  France.  But  hap- 
pily the  eneigies  of  our  country  have 
been  directed  to  better  objects;  and 
she  now  occupies  in  the  histoiy  of  man- 
kind a  place  far  more  glorious  than  if 
she  had,  as  at  one  time  seemed  not 
improbable,  acquired  by  the  sword  an 
ascendency  similar  to  that  which  for-  . 
merly  belonged  to  the  Eoman  republic. 
Cooped  up  once  more  within  the 
limits  of  the  island,  the  warlike  w«t«f 
people  employed  in  civil  strife  **»•  ^^"^ 
those  arms  which  had  been  the  ter- 
ror of  Europe.  The  means  of  profuse 
expenditure  had  long  been  drawn  by 
the  English  bajrons  from  the  oppressed' 
provinces  of  France.  That  source  of 
supply  was  gone :  but  the  ostentatious 
and  luxurious  habits  which  prosperity 
had  engendered  stUl  remained;  and  the 
great  lords,  unable  to  gratify  their 
tastes  by  plundering  the  French,  were 
eager  to  plunder  each  other.  The  realm 
to  which  they  were  now  confined  would 
not,  in  the  phrase  of  Comines,  the  most 
judicious  observer  of  that  time,  suffice 
for  them  all.  Two  aristocratical  fac- 
tions, headed  by  two  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  engaged  in  a  long  and 
fierce  struggle  for  supremacy.  As  the 
animosity  of  those  factions  did  not 
really  arise  from  the  dispute  about  the 
succession,  it  lasted  long  after  all 
ground  of  dispute  about  the  succession 
was  removed.  The  party  of  the  Red 
Bose  survived  the  last  prince  who 
claimed  the  crown  in  right  of  Henry 
the  Fourth.  The  party  of  the  White 
Bose  survived  the  marriage  of  Rich- 
mond and  Elizabeth.  I^fb  without 
chiefs  who  had  any  decent  show  of 
right,  the  adherents  of  Lancaster  ral- 
lied round  a  hue  of  bastards,  and  the 
adherents  of  York  set  up  a  succession 
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of  impoetors.  When,  at  length,  many 
ai^iring  nobles  had  penBhed  on  the 
fiud  of  battle  or  by  me  hands  of  the 
executioner,  when  many  illostrious 
hons^  had  disappeared  for  ever  from 
histoiy,  vhen  tuose  great  families 
which  remained  had  been  exhausted 
and  sobered  by  calamities,  it  was  nni- 
Tersally  acknowledged  that  the  claims 
of  all  the  contending  Plantagenets 
were  united  in  the  house  of  Tudor. 
Meanwhile  a  change  was  proceeding 

£xtiiM!tion  ^'"fi^^^^y  more  momentous 
of  Tiuen.  than  the  acquisition  or  loss  of 
****  any  province,  than  the  rise  or 

fall  of  any  dynasty.  Slavety  and  the 
evils  by  which  slavery  is  everywhere 
accompanied  were  fast  disappearing. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  greatest 
and  most  salutary  social  revolutions 
which  have  taken  place  in  England,  that 
revolution  which,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of 
nation  over  nation,  and  that  revolution 
which,  a  few  generations  later,  put  an 
end  to  the  property  of  man  in  man, 
were  silently  and  imperceptibly  efibcted. 
They  stmck  contonporary  observers 
with  no  surprise,  and  have  received 
from  historians  a  very  scanty  measure 
of  attention.  They  were  brought  about 
neither  by  legislative  regulation  nor  by 
physical  force.  Moral  causes  noise- 
lessly effiieed  first  the  distinction  be- 
tween Norman  and  Saxon,  and  then  the 
distinction  between  master  and  slave. 
None  can  venture  to  fix  the  precise 
moment  at  which  either  distinction 
ceased.  Some  faint  traces  of  the  old 
Norman  feeling  might  perhaps  have 
been  found  late  in  iSie  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Some  faint  traces  of  the  institu- 
tion of  villenage  were  detected  by  the 
curious  ■  so  late  as  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts ;  nor  has  that  institution  ever, 
to  this  hour,  been  abolished  by  statute. 

It  would  be  most  unjust  not  to 
BM^ktai  acknowledge  that  the  chief 
2P2?**  ajgent  in  these  two  great  de- 
ggS«  liyerances  was  religion  ;  and 
Niigiaa*  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted 
whether  a  purer  reli^on  might  not 
have  been  found  a  less  efficient  agent. 
The  benevolent  lE^irit  oif  the  Christian 
morality  is  undoubtedly  adverse  to 
distinctio&s   of   caste.     But   to    the 


Church  of  Rome  such  distinctions  are 
peculiarly  odious ;  for  they  are  incom- 
patible with  other  distinctions  which 
are  essential  to  her  system.  She 
ascribes  to  every  priest  a  mysterious 
dignity  which  entitles  him  to  tiie  rever- 
ence  of  every  layman;  and  she  does 
not. consider  any  man  as  disqualified, 
by  reason  of  his  nation  or  of  his  family, 
for  the  priesthood.  Her  doctrines 
respecting  the  sacerdotal  character, 
however  erroneous  they  may  be,  have 
repeatedly  mitigated  some  of  the  worst 
evik  which  can  afflict  society.  That 
superstition  cannot  be  regarded  as  un- 
mixedly  noxious  which,  in  regions 
cursed  by  the  tyranny  of  race  over  race, 
creates  an  aristocracy  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  race,  inverts  the  relation 
between  the  oppressor  and  the  op- 
pressed, and  compels  the  hereditary 
master  to  kneel  before  the  spiritual 
tribunal  of  the  hereditary  bondman. 
To  this  day,  in  some  cotmtries  where 
negro  slavery  exists.  Popery  appears 
in  advantageous  contrast  to  other  forms 
of  Christianity.  It  is  notorious  l^t 
the  antipathy  between  the  European 
and  African  races  is  by  no  means  so 
strong  at  Rio  Janeiro  as  at  Washington. 
In  our  own  country  this  peculiarity  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  system  produced, 
during  the  middle  ages,  many  salutary 
effects.  It  is  true  that^  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  Saxon  prelates 
and  abbots  were  violently  deposed,  and 
that  ecclesiastical  adventurers  from  the 
Continent  were  intruded  by  hundreds 
into  lucrative  benefices.  Yet  even  then 
pious  divines  of  Norman  blood  raised 
their  voices  against  such  a  violation  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  refused 
to  accept  mitres  from  the  hands  of 
William,  and  charged  him,  on  the  peril 
of  his  sold,  not  to  forget  that  the  van- 
quished islanders  were  his  fellow 
Christians.  The  first  protector  whom 
the  English  found  among  the  dominant 
caste  was  Archbishop  Anselm.  At  a 
time  when  the  English  name  was  a 
reproach,  and  when  all  the  civil  and 
military  dignities  of  the  kingdom  were 
supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
countrymen  of  the  Conqueror,  the 
despised  race  learned,  with  transports 
of  delight,  that  one  of  themselves, 
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Nicholas  Breakspear,  had  been  elevated 
to  the  papal  throne,  and  had  held  out 
his  foot  to  be  kissed  by  ambassadors 
sprung  from  the  noblest  houses  of  Nor- 
mandy. It  \fras  a  national  as  well  as  a 
religious  feeling  that  drew  great  multi- 
tudes to  the  shrine  of  Beckett  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  their 
enemies.  Whether  he  was  a  Norman 
or  a  Saxon  may  be  doubted :  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  perished  by  Norman 
hands,  and  that  the  Saxons  cherished 
his  memory  with  peculiar  tenderness 
and  veneration,  and,  in  their  popular 
poetry,  represented  him  as  one  of  their 
own  race.  A  successor  of  Becket  was 
foremost  among  the  refractory  magnates 
who  obtained  that  charter  wliich  secured 
the  privileges  both  of  the  Norman 
barons  and  of  the  Saxon  yeomanry. 
How  great  a  part  the  Koman  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  subsequently  had  in  the 
abolition  of  villenage  we  learn  from 
the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  one  of  the  ablest  Pro- 
testant counsellors  of  Elizabeth.  When 
the  dying  slaveholder  asked  for  the 
last  sacraments,  his  spiritual  attendants 
regularly  adjured  him,  as  he  loved  his 
soul,  to  emancipate  his  brethren  for 
whom  Christ  had  died.  So  successfully 
had  the  Church  used  her  formidable 
machinery  that,  before  the  Reformation 
came,  she  had  enfranchised  almost  all 
the  bondmen  in  the  kingdom  except 
her  own,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  seem 
tx>  have  been  very  tenderly  treated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when 
these  two  great  revolutions  had  been 
effected,  our  forefathers  were  by  far  the 
best  governed  people  in  Europe. 
During  three  hundred  years  the  social 
system  had  been  in  a  constant  course 
of  improvement.  Under  the  first 
Plantagenets  there  had  been  barons 
able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  sovereign, 
and  peasants  degraded  to  the  level  ot 
the  swine  and  oxen  which  they  tended. 
The  exorbitant  power  of  the  baron  had 
been  gradually  reduced.  The  condition 
of  the  peasant  had  been  gradually 
elevated.  Between  the  aristocracy  and 
the  working  people  had  sprung  up  a 
middle  class,  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial. There  was  still,  it  may  be,  more 
inequality  than  is  favourable  to  the 


happiness  and  virtue  of  our  species: 
but  no  man  was  altogether  above  the 
restraints  of  law;  and  no  man  was 
altogether  below  its  protection. 

That  the  political  institutions  of 
England  were,  at  this  early  period, 
regarded  by  the  English  with  pride 
and  affection,  and  by  the  most  en- 
lightened men  of  neighbouring  nations 
with  admiration  and  envy,  is  proved 
by  the  clearest  evidence.  But  touch- 
ing the  nature  of  those  institutions 
there  has  been  much  dishonest  and 
acrimonious  controversy. 

The  historical  literature  of  England 
has  indeed  suffered  grievously  Thee«rij 
from  a  circumstance  which  has  JjJfJ*"** 
not  a  little  contributed  to  her  oft«n  mi»- 
prosperity.  The  change,  great  SI"2Jd"*" 
as  it  is,  which  bar  polity  has  *'*^' 
undergone  during  the  last  six  cen- 
turies, has  been  the  effect  of  gradual 
development,  not  of  demolition  and 
reconstruction.  The  present  constitu- 
tion of  our  country  is,  to  the  constitu- 
tion under  which  she  flourished  five 
hundred  years  ago,  what  the  tree  is  to 
the  sapling,  what  the  man  is  to  the 
boy.  The  alteration  has  been  greats 
Yet  there  never  was  a  moment  at 
which  the  chief  part  of  what  existed 
was  not  old.  A  polity  thus  formed 
must  abound  in  anomalies.  But  for 
the  evils  arising  from  mere  anomalies 
we  have  ample  compensation.  Other 
societies  possess  written  constitutions 
more  symmetrical.  But  no  other  so- 
ciety has  yet  succeeded  in  uniting 
revolution  with  prescription,  progress 
with  stability,  the  energy  of  youth 
with  the  majesty  of  immemorial 
antiquity. 

This  great  blessing,  however,  has  its 
drawbacks:  and  one  of  those  draw- 
backs is  that  every  source  of  informa- 
tion as  to  our  early  history  has  been 
poisoned  by  party  spirit.  As  there  is  no 
country  where  statesmen  have  been  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  past, 
so  there  is  no  country  where  historians 
have  been  so  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  present.  Between  these  two 
things,  indeed,  there  is  a  natural  con- 
nection. Where  history  is  regarded 
merely  as  a  picture  of  life  and  manners, 
or  as  a  collection  of  experiments  from 
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which  general  maxims  of  ciyil  wisdom 
may  be  drawn,  a  writer  lies  under  no 
very  pressing  temptation  to  misrepre- 
sent transactions  of  ancient  date.  But 
where  history  is  regarded  as  a  reposi- 
tory of  titledeeds,  on  which  the  nghts 
of  goTemments  and  nations  depend, 
the  motire  to  falsification  becomes 
almost  irresistible.  A  Frenchman  is 
not  now  impelled  by  any  strong  interest 
either  to  exaggerate  or  to  underrate  the 
power  of  the  Kines  of  the  house  of 
Valois.  The  priYueges  of  the  States 
General,  of  the  States  of  ^ritanny,  of 
the  States  of  Burgundj,  are  to  him 
matters  of  as  little  practical  importance 
as  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  San- 
hedrim or  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council. 
The  gulph  of  a  great  revolution  com- 
plete separates  the  new  from  the  old 
system.  X^o  such  chasm  divides  the 
existence  of  the  English  nation  into 
two  distinct  parts.  Our  laws  and  cus- 
toms have  never  been  lost  in  general 
and  irreparable  ruin.  With  us  the 
precedents  of  the  middle  ages  are  still 
valid  precedents,  and  are  still  cited,  on 
the  gravest  occasions,  by  the  most 
eminent  statesmen.  For  example, 
when  King  George  the  Third  was 
attacked  by  the  malady  which  made 
him  incapable  of  performing  liis  re^ 
functions,  and  when  the  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  and  politicians  differed 
widely  as  to  the  course  which  ought,  in 
such  circumstances,  to  be  pursued,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  would  not  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  any  plan  of  regency  till 
all  the  precedents  which  were  to  be 
found  in  our  annals,  from  the  earliest 
times,  had  been  collected  and  arranged. 
Committees  were  appointed  to  examine 
*the  ancient  records  of  the  realm.  The 
first  case  reported  was  that  of  the 
year  1217 :  much  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  cases  of  1326,  of  1377, 
and  of  1422 :  but  the  case  which  was 
justly  considered  as  most  in  point  was 
that  of  1465.  Thus  in  our  countiy  the 
dearest  interests  of  parties  have  fre- 
quently been  staked  on  tiie  results  of 
tiie  researches  of  antiquaries.  The 
inevitable  consequence  was  that  our 
antiquaries  conducted  ^eir  researches 
in  the  spirit  of  partisans. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 


those  who  have  written  concerning  the 
limits  of  prerogative  and  liberty  in  the 
old  polity  of  England  should  generally 
have  shown  the  temper,  not  of  judges, 
but  of  angry  and  uncandid  advocates. 
For  they  were  discussing,  not  a  specu- 
lative matter,  but  a  matter  which  had 
a  direct  and  practical  connection  with 
the  most  momentous  and  exciting  dis- 
putes of  their  own  day.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  long  contest 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  Stuarts 
down  to  the  time  when  the  pretensions 
of  the  Stuarts  ceased  to  be  formidable, 
few  questions  were  practically  more 
important  than  the  question  whether 
the  administration  of  that  family  had 
or  had  not  been  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom. 
This  question  could  be  decided  oidy  by 
reference  to  the  records  of  preceding 
reigns.  Bracton  and  Fleta,  the  Mirror 
of  Justice  and  the  Rolls  of  Parliament, 
were  ransacked  to  find  pretexts  for  the 
excesses  of  the  Star  Chamber  on  one 
side,  and  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
on  the  other.  During  a  long  course  of 
years  every  Whig  historian  was  anxious 
to  prove  that  the  old  English  govern- 
ment was  all  but  republican,  every 
Tory  historian  to  prove  that  it  was  tSl 
but  despotic 

With  such  feelings,  both  parties 
looked  into  the  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages.  Both  readily  found  what  they 
sought;  and  both  obstinately  refused 
to  see  anything  but  what  they  sought. 
The  champions  of  the  Stuarts  could 
easily  point  out  instances  of  oppression 
exercised  on  the  subject  The  de- 
fenders of  the  Roundheads  could  as 
easily  produce  instances  of  determined 
and  successful  resistance  offered  to  the 
Crown.  The  Tories  quoted,  from 
ancient  writings,  expressions  almost  as 
servile  as  were  heard  from  the  pulpit 
of  Mainwaring.  The  Whigs  discovered 
expressions  as  bold  and  severe  as  any 
that  resounded  from  the  judgment  seat 
of  Bradshaw.  One  set  of  writers  ad- 
duced numerous  instances  in  which 
Kings  had  extorted  money  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  Another  set 
cited  cases  in  which  the  Parliament 
had  assumed  to  itself  the  power  of  in- 
fiicting  punishment  on  Kings.     ThoRe 
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who  saw  only  ono  half  of  the  e-ndence 
would  have  concluded  that  the  Planter 
genets  were  as  absolute  as  the  Saltans 
of  Turkey:  those  who  saw  only  the 
other  half  would  have  concluded  that 
the  Flantagenets  had  as  little  real 
power  as  me  Doges  of  Venice;  and 
both  conclusions  would  have  been 
equally  remote  from  the  truth. 

The  old  English  government  was  one 
Natare  of  of  a  class  of  limited  monarchies 
SnfOTM-  which  ■  sprang  up  in  Western 
tS^'^SL*  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
•g^  and  which,  notwithstanding 
many  diversities,  bore  to  one  another 
a  strong  family  likeness.  That  there 
should  have  been  such  a  likeness  is  not 
strange.  The  countries  in  which  those 
monarchies  arose  had  been  provinces  of 
the  same  great  civilised  empire,  and 
had  been  overrun  and  conquered,  about 
the  same  time,  by  tribes  of  the  same 
rude  and  warlike  nation.  They  were 
members  of  the  same  great  coalition 
against  Islam.  They  were  in  commu- 
nion with  the  same  superb  and  am- 
bitious Church.  Their  polity  naturally 
took  the  same  form.  They  had  insti- 
tutions derived  partly  from  imperial 
Home,  partly  from  papal  Rome,  partly 
from  the  old  Germany.  All  had  Kings ; 
and  in  all  the  kingly  office  became  by 
degrees  strictly  hereditary.  AH  had 
nobles  bearing  titles  which  had  origi- 
nally indicatSi  military  rank.  The 
dignity  of  knighthood,  the  rules  of 
heanJdiy,  were  common  to  all.  All 
had  richly  endowed  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments, municipal  corporations  en- 
joying large  ^nchises,  and  senates 
whose  consent  was  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  some  public  acts. 

Of  these  kindred  constitutions  the 
pivKgik.  English  was,  &om  an  early 
23V[eSI  Period,  justly  reputed  the  best 
uah^gt.  The  prerogatives  of  the  sove- 
reign were  imdoubtedly  extensive. 
The  spirit  of  religion  and  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  concurred  to  exalt  his  dig- 
nity. The  sacred  oil  had  been  poured 
on  his  head.  It  was  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  bravest  and  noblest  knights 
to  kneel  at  his  feet.  His  person  was 
inviolable.  He  alone  was  entitled  to 
convoke  the  Estates  of  the  realm: 
he  could  at  his  pleasure  dismiss  them ; 


and  his  assent  was  necessaiy  to  all 
their  legislative  acts.  He  was  tii« 
chief  of  the  executive  administration, 
the  sole  organ  of  commtmication  with 
foreign  powers,  the  captain  of  the 
militaiy  and  naval  forces  of  the  state, 
the  fountain  of  justice,  of  mercy,  and 
of  honour.  He  had  large  powers  for 
the  regulation  of  trade.  It  was  by  him 
that  money  was  coined,  that  weights 
and  measures  were  fixed,  that  marts 
and  havens  were  appointed.  His 
ecclesiastical  patronage  was  immense. 
His  hereditary  revenues,  economically 
administered,  sufficed  to  meet  the  ordi-* 
nary  charges  of  government  His  own 
domains  were  of  vast  extent.  He  was 
also  feudal  lord  paramount  of  the 
whole  soil  of  his  kingdom,  and,  in 
that  capacity,  possessed  many  lucrative 
and  many  formidable  rights,  which 
enabled  him  to  annoy  and  depress 
those  who  thwarted  him,  and  to  enrich 
and  aggrandise,  without  any  cost  to 
himself,  those  who  enjoyed  lus  &vour. 

But  his  power,  though  ample,  was 
limited  by  three  great  consti-  umite. 
tutional  principles,  so  ancient  JJSwg!?' 
that  none  can  say  when  they  ^^ 
began  to  exist,  so  potent  that  their  na- 
tnial  development,  continued  through 
many  generations,  has  produced  t£e 
order  of  things  under  whidi  we  now  live. 

First,  the  King  could  not  legislate 
without  the  consent  of  his  Parliament 
Secondly,  he  could  impose  no  tax  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  Parliament. 
Thirdly,  he  was  bound  to  conduct  the 
executive  administration  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and,  if  he  broke 
those  laws,  his  advisers  and  his  agentd 
were  responsible.  ' 

No  candid  Tory  will  deny  that  these 
principles  had,  five  hundred  years  agi>» 
acquired  the  authority  of  fundamental 
rules.  On  the  other  hand,  no  candid 
Whig  wiU  affirm  that  they  were,  till 
a  later  period,  cleared  fi:om  all  ambi- 
guity, or  followed  out  to  all  their  con- 
sequences. A  constitution  of  the 
middle  ages  was  not,  like  a  constitution 
of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  oen-^ 
tuiT,  created  entire  by  a  single  act» 
and  fully  set  forth  in  a  single  docu- 
ment It  is  onlv  in  a  re&ied  and 
speculative  age  that  a  polity  is  con- 
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stracted  on  system.  In  rude  societies 
the  progress  of  government  resembles 
the  progress  of  language  and  of  versifi- 
cation. Bade  societies  have  language, 
and  often  copious  and  energetic  lan- 
guage: but  they  have  no  scientific 
grammar,  no  definitions  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  no  names  for  declensions,  moods, 
tenses,  and  voices.  Kude  societies  have 
versification,  and  often  versification  of 
great  power  and  sweetness:  but  they 
have  no  metrical  canons;  and  the 
minstrel  whose  numbers,  regulated 
solely  by  his  ear,  are  the  delight  of 
his  audience,  would  himself  be  unable 
to  say  of  how  many  dactyls  and  trochees 
eachof  his  lines  consists.  As  eloquence 
exists  before  syntax,  and  song  before  pro- 
sody, so  government  may  exist  in  a  high 
degree  of  excellence  long  before  the 
liimts  of  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  power  have  been  traced  with 
precision. 

It  was  thus  in  our  country.  The 
Hne  which  bounded  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, though  in  general  sufficiently 
dear,  had  not  everywhere  been  drawn 
with  accuracy  and  distinctness.  There 
was,  therefore,  near  the  border  some 
debatable  ground  on  which  incursions 
and  reprisals  continued  to  take  place, 
till,  after  ages  of  strife,  plain  and 
durable  landmarks  were  at  length  set 
up.  It  may  be  instructive  to  note  in 
what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  our 
ancient  sovereigns  were  in  the  habit 
of  violating  the  three  great  principles 
by  which  the  liberties  of  the  nation 
were  protected. 

No  English  King  has  ever  laid  claim 
to  the  general  legislative  power.  The 
most  violent  and  imperious  Planta- 
genet  never  fancied  himself  competent 
to  enact,  without  the  consent  of  his 
great  council,  that  a  jury  should  con- 
sist of  ten  persons  instead  of  twelve, 
that  a  widoVs  dower  should  be  a 
fourth  part  instead  of  a  third,  that 
perjury  should  be  a  felony,  or  that  the 
custom  of  gavelkind  should  be  intro- 
duced into  Yorkshire.*  But  the  King 
had  the  power  of  pardoning  ofienders ; 
and  there  is  one  point  at  which  the 

*  This  is  excellently  put  bj  Mr.  Hallam, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Ck)nstitut}oiiai 
History. 


power .  of  pardoning  and  the  power 
of  legislating  seem  to  fiule  into 
each  other,  and  may  easily,  at  least 
in  a  simple  age,  be  confounded.  A 
penal  statute  is  virtually  annulled  if 
the  penalties  which  it  imposes  aare 
regularly  remitted  as  often  as  they  are 
incurred.  The  sovereign  was  undoubt- 
edly competent  to  remit  p^alties  witii- 
out  limit.  He  was  ther^ore  competent 
to  annul  virtually  a  penal  statute.  It 
mi^ht  seem  that  there  could  be  no 
senous  objection  to  his  doing  formally 
what  he  might  do  virtually.  Thus,  with 
the  help  of  subtle  and  courtly  lawyers, 
grew  up,  on  the  doubtfal  frontier  which 
separates  executive  from  legislative 
ftinctions,  that  great  anomaly  known 
as  the  dispensing  power. 

That  the  King  could  not  impose 
taxes  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment is  admitted  to  have  been,  from 
time  immemorial,  a  fundamental  law 
of  England.  It  was  among  the  articles 
which  John  was  compelled  by  the 
Barons  to  sign.  Edward  the  First 
ventured  to  break  through  the  rule ; 
but,  able,  powerful,  and  popular  as  he 
was,  he  encountered  an  opposition  to 
which  he  found  it  expedient  to  yield. 
He  covenanted  accordingly  in  express 
terms,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  that 
they  would  never  again  levy  any  aid 
without  the  assent  and  goodwill  of  the 
Estates  of  the  realm.  His  powerful 
and  victorious  grandson  attempted  to 
violate  t^^s  solemn  compact:  but  the 
attempt  was  strenuously  withstood.  At 
length  the  Plantagenets  gave  up  the 
point  in  despair:  but>  though  they 
ceased  to  infringe  the  law  openly,  they 
occasionally  contrived,  by  evading  it,  to 
procure  an  extraordinary  supply  for  a 
temporary  purpose.  They  were  inter- 
dicted from  taxing ;  but  they  claimed 
the  right  of  begging  and  borrowing. 
They  flierefore  sometimes  begged  in  a 
tone  not  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  command,  aud  sometimes 
borrowed  with  small  thought  of  repay- 
ing. But  the  fiEwt  that  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  disguise  their  exactions 
under  the  names  of  benevolences  and 
loans  sufficiently  proves  that  the  au- 

I'  thority  of  the  great  constitutional  rule 
was  universally  recognised. 
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The  principle  that  the  Kling  of  Eng- 
land was  bound  to  conduct  the  ad- 
ministration according  to  law,  and  that, 
if  he  did  anything  against  law,  his 
advisers  and  agents  were  answerable, 
was  established  at  a  very  early  period, 
as  the  severe  judgments  pronounced 
and  executed  on  many  royal  favourites 
sufficiently  prove.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain that  the  rights  of  individuals  were 
often  violated  by  the  Plantagenets,  and 
that  the  ii^ured  parties  were  often 
unable  to  obtain  redress.  According 
to  law  no  Englishman  could  be  ar- 
rested or  detained  inconfinementmerely 
by  the  mandate  of  the  sovereign.  In 
fact,  persons  obnoxious  to  the  govern- 
ment were  frequently  imprisoned  with- 
out any  other  authority  than  a  royal 
order.  According  to  law,  torture,  the 
disgrace  of  the  Koman  jurisprudence, 
could  not,  in  any  circumstances,  be 
inflicted  on  an  English  subject.  Never- 
theless, during  the  troubles  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  a  rack  was  introduced 
into  the  Tower,  and  was  occasionally 
used  under  the  plea  of  political  neces- 
sity. But  it  would  be  a  great  error 
to  infer  from  such  irregularities  that 
the  English  monarchs  were,  either  in 
theory  or  in  practice,  absolute.  We 
live  in  a  highly  civilised  society, 
through  which  intelligence  is  so  rapid- 
ly diffused  by  means  of  the  press  and 
of  the  post  office  that  any  gross  act  of 
oppression  committed  in  any  part  of 
our  island  is.  in  a  few  hours,  discussed 
by  millions.  If  the  sovereign  were 
now  to  immure  a  subject  in  defiance  of 
the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  or  to  put 
a  conspirator  to  the  torture,  the  whole 
nation  would  be  instantly  electrified  by 
the  news.  In  the  middle  ages  the  state 
of  society  was  widely  different.  Rarely 
and  with  great  difficulty  did  the  wrongs 
of  individuals  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  public.  A  man  might  be  illegally 
confined  during  many  months  in  the 
castle  of  Carlisle  or  Norwich ;  and  no 
whisper  of  the  transaction  might 
reach  London.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  rack  had  been  many  years  in 
use  before  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation  had  the  least  suspicion  that  it 
was  ever  employed.  Nor  were  our 
anceistors  by  any  means  so  much  alive 


as  we  are  to  the  importance  of  main- 
taining great  general  rules.  We  have 
been  taught  by  long  experience  that, 
we  cannot  without  danger  suffer  any 
breacli  of  the  constitution  to  pass  un- 
noticed. It  is  therefore  now  universally 
held  that  a  government  which  unneces- 
sarily exceeds  its  powers  ought  to  be 
visited  with  severe  parliamentary  cen- 
sure, and  that  a  government  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  a  great  exigency, 
and  with  pure  intentions,  has  exceeded 
its  powers,  ought  without  delay  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  an  act  of  indemnity. 
But  such  were  not  the  feelings  of  the 
Englishmen  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  They  were  little  dis- 
posed to  contend  for  a  principle  merely 
as  a  principle,  or  to  cry  out  against 
an  irregularity  which  was  not  also  felt 
to  be  a  grievance.  As  long  as  the 
general  spirit  of  the  administration 
was  mild  and  popular,  they  were  will- 
ing to  allow  some  latitude  to  their 
sovereign.  If,  for  ends  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  good,  he  exerted  a 
vigom?  beyond  the  law,  they  not  only 
forgave,  but  applauded  him,  and,  while 
they  enjoyed  ^ecurity  and  prosperity 
under  his  rule,  were  but  too  ready  to 
believe  that  whoever  had  incurred  his 
displeasure  had  deserved  it.  But  to 
this  indulgence  there  was  a  limit ;  nor 
was  that  King  wise  who  presumed  fiir 
on  the  forbearance  of  the  English 
people.  They  might  sometimes  tJlow 
him  to  overstep  the  constitutional  line : 
but  they  also  claimed  the  privilege  of 
overstepping  that  line  themselves,  when- 
ever his  encroachments  were  so  serious 
as  to  excite  alarm.  If,  not  content  with 
occasionally  oppressing  individuals,  he 
dared  to  oppress  great  masses,  his 
subjects  promptly  appealed  to  the  laws, 
and,  that  appeal  failing,  appealed  as 
promptly  to  the  God  of  battles. 

Our  forefathers  might  indeed  safely 
tolerate  a  king  in  a  few   ex- 
cesses ;  for  they  had  in  reserve  an  otS!?** 
a  check  which  soon  brought  the  "hSt  on 
fiercest  and  proudest  long  to  ^^J^^ 
reason,  the  check  of  physical  middle 
force.      It   is  difficult  for  an  ****' 
Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  centmy 
to  image  to  himself  the  facility  and 
rapidity   with    wliich,    four    hundred 
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yeazs  ago,  this  check  was  applied. 
The  people  have  long  unlearned  the 
me  of  arms.  The  art  of  war  has  been 
carried  to  a  perfection  unknown  to 
fanner  ages ;  and  the  knowledge  of  that 
art  is  confined  to  a  particular  class. 
A  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  well  dis- 
ciplined and  commanded,  will  keep 
down  t«n  millions  of  ploughmen  and 
artisans.  A  few  regiments  of  house- 
hold troops  are  sufficient  to  overawe 
all  the  discontented  spirits  of  a  large 
capitaL  In  the  meantime  the  effect  of 
the  constant  progress  of  wealth  has 
been  to  make  insurrection  far  more 
terrible  to  thinking  men  than  malad- 
ministration. Immense  sums  have 
been  expended  on  works  which,  if  a 
rebellion  broke  out,  might  perish  in  a 
few  hours.  The  mass  of  movable  wealth 
collected  in  the  shops  and  warehouses 
of  London  alone  exceeds  five-hundred- 
fold that  which  the  whole  island  con- 
tained in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets; 
and,  if  the  government  were  subverted 
by  physical  force,  all  this  movable 
wealth  would  be  exposed  to  imminent 
risk  of  spoliation  and  destruction. 
Still  greater  would  be  the  risk  to  public 
credit,  on  which  thousands  of  families 
directly  depend  for  subsistence,  and 
with  which  the  credit  of  the  whole  com- 
mercial world  is  inseparably  connected. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  civil 
war  of  a  week  on  English  eround  would 
now  produce  disasters  which  would  be 
felt  from  the  Hoangho  to  the  Missouri, 
and  of  which  the  traces  would  be  discern- 
ible at  the  distance  of  a  century.  In  such 
a  state  of  society  resistance  must  be 
regarded  as  a  cure  more  desperate  than 
almost  any  malady  which  can  afflict 
tiie  state.  In  the  middle  ages,  on  the 
contrary,  resistance  was  an  ordinary 
remedy  for  political  distempers,  a  re- 
medy which  was  always  at  hand,  and 
whidi,  though  doubtless  sharp  at  the 
moment,  produced  no  deep  or  lasting  ill 
effects.  If  a  popular  chief  raised  his 
standard  in  a  popular  cause,  an  irregu- 
lar army  could  be  assembled  in  a  day. 
Regular  army  there  was  none.  Every 
man  had  a  alight  tincture  of  soldier- 
ship, and  scarcely  any  man  more .  than 
a  Alight  tincture.  The  national  wealtli 
eonsisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds,  in 
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the  harvest  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
simple  buildings  inhabited  by  the  peo- 
ple. All  the  furniture,  the  stock  of 
shops,  the  machinery  which  could  be 
found  in  the  realm  was  of  less  value 
than  the  property  which  some  single 
parishes  now  contain.  Manufactures 
were  rude ;  credit  was  almost  unknown. 
Society,  therefore,  recovered  from  the 
shock  as  soon  as  the  aotual  conflict  was 
over.  The  calamities  of  civil  war  were 
confined  to  the  slaughter  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  to  a  few  subsequent  execu- 
tions and  confiscations.  In  a  week  the 
peasant  was  driving  his  team  and  the 
esquire  flying  his  hawks  over  the  fleld 
of  Towton  or  of  Bosworth,  as  if  no  ex- 
traordinary event  had  interrupted  the 
regular  course  of  human  life. 

More  than  a  hundred  and  sixt^  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  English 
people  have  by  force  subverted  a  go- 
vernment. During  the  hundred  and 
sixty  years  which  preceded  the  union 
of  the  Roses,  nine  Kings  reigned  in 
England.  Six  of  these  nine  Kings  were 
deposed.  Five  lost  their  lives  as  well 
as  their  crowns.  It  is  evident^  therefore, 
that  any  comparison  between  our  an- 
cient and  our  modem  polity  must  lead 
to  most  erroneous  conclusions,  unless 
large  allowance  be  made  for  the  effect 
of  that  restraint  which  resistance  and 
the  fear  of  resistance  constantly  im- 
posed on  the  Plantagenets.  As  oar 
ancestors  had  against  tmimy  a  most 
important  security  which  we  want,  ther 
might  safely  dispense  with  some  secun* 
ties  to  which  we  justly  attach  the  highest 
importance.  As  we  camnot,  without 
the  risk  of  evils  from  which  the  imagi- 
nation recoils,  employ  physical  force  as 
a  check  on  misgovemment,  it  is  evi* 
dently  our  wisdom  to  keep  all  the  con- 
stitutional checks  on  misgovemment  in 
the  hi^rhest  state  of  efficiency,  to  watch 
with  jealousy  the  flrst  be^^nnings  oi 
encroachment,  and  never  to  suffer  irre- 
gularities, even  when  harmless  in  them- 
selves, to  pass  unchallenged,  lest  they 
acquire  the  force  of  precMents.  Four 
hundred  years  ago  such  minute  vigU'- 
anoe  might  well  seem  unnecessary.  A 
nation  of  hardy  archers  and  speaimest 
might,  with  small  risk  to  its  Ubertieb,, 
connive  at  some  illegal  acts  on  the  part 
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of  a  prince  whose  general  administra- 
tion was  good,  and  whose ,  throne  was 
not  defended  by  a  single  company  of 
zegular  soldiers. 

Under  this  system,  rade  as  it  may 
appear  when  compared  with  those  ela- 
Miate  constitutions  of  which  the  last 
■eyenty  years  have  been  fraitfiil,  the 
English  long  enjoyed  a  large  measure 
of  freedom  and  happiness.  Though, 
during  the  feeble  reign  of  Henry  3ie 
Sixth,  the  state  was  torn,  first  by  £ic- 
tions,  and  at  length  by  ciTil  war ;  though 
Edward  the  Fourth  was  a  prince  of 
dissolute  and  imperious  character; 
though  Bichard  the  Third  has  gene- 
rally been  represented  as  a  monster  of 
deprayity;  though  the  exactions  of 
Henry  the  Seyen^  caused  great  repin- 
ing; it  is  certain  that  our  ancestors, 
under  those  Kings,  were  far  better  go- 
verned than  the  Belgians  under  Philip, 
tumamed  the  Good,  or  the  French 
under  that  Lewis  who  was  styled  the 
Father  of  his  people.  Even  while  the 
wars  of  the  Boses  were  actually  raging, 
oinr  country  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
liappier  condition  than  the  neighbour- 
ing realms  during  years  of  profound 
peace.  Comines  was  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  statesmen  of  his  time.  He 
had  seen  all  the  richest  and  most  highly 
civilised  parts  of  the  Continent.  He 
had  lived  in  the  opulent  towns  of  Flan- 
ders, the  Manchesters  and  Liverpools 
of  tlie  fifteenth  century.  He  had  visited 
Florence,  recently  adorned  ^  the  mag- 
nifioence  of  Lorenzo,  and  'Venice,  not 
yet  humbled  by  the  confederates  of 
Cambray.  This  eminent  man  deliber^ 
tttely  pronounced  England  to  be  the 
best  governed  country  of  which  he  had 
any  knowledge.  Her  constitution  he 
emphatically  designated  as  a  just  and 
holy  thing,  which,  while  it  protected 
the  peop^  really  strengthened  the 
hands  of  a  prince  who  respected  it.  In 
no  other  country,  he  said,  were  men  so 
efffectually  secured  from  wrong.  The 
calamities  produced  by  our  intestine 
wars  seemed  to  him  to  be  confined  to 
the  nobles  and  the  fighting  men,  and 
to  leave  no  traces  such  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  elsewhere,  no  ruined 
dwellings,  no  depopulated  cities. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  efficiency  of 


the  restraints  iu^osed  on  the  isojal 

prerogative  that  England  was „_ 

advantageously    distinguished 
fiom  most  of  the  neighbour-  *'***• 
ing  countries.     A  peculiarity 


•riato- 


equally  important,  tliough  less 
noticed,  was  the  relation  in  which  the 
nobility  stood  here  to  the  commonalty. 
There  was  a  strong  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy :  but  it  was  of  all  hereditary 
aristocracies  the  least  insolent  and  ex- 
clusive. It  had  none  of  the  invidious 
character  of  a  caste.  It  was  constantly 
receiving  members  from  the  people,  and 
constantiiy  sending  down  members  to 
mingle  with  the  people.  Any  gentie- 
man  might  become  a  peer,  the  younger 
son  of  a  peer  was  but  a  gentieman. 
Grandsons  of  peers  yielded  precedence 
to  newly  made  knights.  The  dignitv 
of  knighthood  was  not  beyond  the  reacn. 
of  any  man  who  could  by  diligence 
and  thrift  realise  a  good  estate,  or  who ' 
could  attract  notice  by  his  valour  in  a 
battie  or  a  siege.  It  was  regarded  as 
no  disparagement  for  the  daughter  of  a 
Duke,  nay  of  a  royal  Duke,  to  espouse 
a  distinguished  commoner.  Thus,  Sir 
John  Howard  married  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Mowbray  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Sir  Bichard  Pole  married  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  George  Duke 
of  Clarence.  Gt>od  blood  was  indeed 
held  in  high  respect :  but  between  good 
blood  and  the  privileges  of  peerage 
there  was,  most  fortunately  lor  our 
country,  no  necessary  connection.  Pedi- 
grees as  long,  and  scutcheons  as  old, 
were  to  be  found  out  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  in  it.  There  were  new  men 
who  bore  the  highest  tities.  There 
were  untitied  men  well  known  to  be 
descended  from  knights  who  had  broken 
the  Saxon  ranks  at  Hastings,  and  scaled 
the  walls 'of  Jerusalon.  There  were 
Bohuns,  Mowbrays,  De  Veres,  nay, 
kinsmen  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet, 
with  no  higher  addition  than  that  of 
Esquire,  and  with  no  civil  privileges 
beyond  those  enjoyed  by  every  fanner 
and  shopkeeper.  There  was  therefore 
here  no  line  like  that  which  in  some 
other  countries  divided  the  patrician 
from  the  plebeian.  The  yeoman  was 
not  inclined  to  murmur  at  dignities 
to  which  his  own  children  might  riae. 
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The  gnmdee  was  not  indined  to  in- 
solt  a  class  into  which  his  own  children 
must  descend. 

After  the  wars  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, the  links  which  connected  the 
nobility  and  the  commonalty  became 
deser  and  more  nnmerons  than  ever. 
The  extent  of  the  destmction  which 
had  Mien  on  the  old  anstocracj  may 
be  inferred  firom  a  single  drcumstanoe. 
In  the  year  1451  Heniy  the  Sixth  sum- 
moned fifty-three  temporal  Lords  to 
Parliament.  The  temporal  Lords  som- 
moned  by  Henxy  the  Seventh  to  the 
Parliament  of  1486  were  only  twenty- 
nine,  and  of  these  several  had  recently 
been  elevated  to  the  peerage.  During 
the  following  century  the  ranks  of  the 
nobOily  were  largely  recruited  from 
among  the  gentry.  The  constitution  of 
the  House  of  Commons  tended  greatly 
to  promote  the  salutary  intennixture  of 
classes.  The  knight  of  the  shire  was 
the  ^connecting  link  between  the  baron 
and  the  shopkeeper.  On  the  same 
benches  on  which  sate  the  goldsmiths, 
drapers,  and  grocers,  who  had  been  re- 
turned to  Parliament  by  the  commer- 
cial towns,  sate  also  members  who,  in 
any  other  countiy,  would  have  been 
eaUed  noblemen,  hereditary  lords  of 
manors,  entitled  to  hold  courts  and  to 
bear  coat  armour,  and  able  to  trace 
back  an  honourable  descent  through 
many  generations.  Some  of  them  were 
younger  sons  and  brothers  of  lords. 
Others  could  boast  of  even  royal  blood. 
At  length  the  eldest  son  of  an  Earl  of 
Bedford,  called  in  courtesy  by  the  se- 
cond title  of  his  &ther,  offered  himself 
as  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  others.  Seated  in  that  house,  tilie 
heirs  of  the  great  peers'  naturally  be- 
came as  zealous  for  its  privile^s  as  any 
of  the  humble  burgesses  with  whom 
theyweremingled.  Thus  our  democracy 
waa,  from  an  early  period,  the  most 
aristecratic,  and  our  aristocracy  the 
most  demoeratio  in  the  world ;  a  pecu- 
liarity whidi  hasiasted  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  which  has  produced  many 
important  moral  and  political  effects. 

The  government  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  of  hiB  son,  and  of  his  grand- 
children was,  on  the  whole,  more  arbi- 


traiy  than  that  of  the  Plantagenets. 
Personal  character  may  in  some  gotwo. 
degree  explain  the  difference;  SST**^ 
for  courage  and  force  of  will  Tudow. 
were  common  to  all  the  men  and 
women  of  the  House  of  Tudor.  They 
exercised  their  power  during  a  period 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  alwaya 
with  vigour,  often  with  violence^  some- 
times with  cruelty.  They,  in  imitation 
of  the  dynasty  which  had  preceded 
them,  occasionally  invaded  the  rights 
of  the  subject,  occasionally  exacted 
taxes  imder  the  name  of  loans  and  gifts^ 
and  occasionally  dispensed  with  penal 
statutes:  nay,  though  they  never  pre- 
sumed to  enact  any  permanent  law  by 
their  own  authori^,  they  occasionally 
took  upon  themselves,  when  Parliament 
was  not  sitting,  to  meet  temporazy 
exigencies  by  temporaiy  edicts.  It  was, 
however,  impossible  for  the  Tudors 
to  cany  oppression  beyond  a  certain 
point:  for  they  had  no  armed  force, 
and  they  were  surrounded  by  an  armed 
people.  Their  palace  was  guarded  by 
a  few  domestics  whom  the  array  of  a 
single  shire,  or  of  a  single  ward  of 
London,  could  with  ease  have  over- 
powered. These  haughty  princes  were 
therefore  under  a  restramt  stronger 
than  any  which  mere  law  can  impose, 
under  a  restraint  which  did  not,  in- 
deed, prevent  them  from  sometimes 
treating  an  individual  in  an  arbitrary 
and  even  in  a  barbarous  manner,  but 
which  effectually  secured  the  nation 
against  general  and  long  continued 
oppression.  They  might  safely  be 
tyrants  within  tiie  precinct  of  the 
court:  but  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  watch  with  constant  anxiety  the 
temper  of  the  country.  Henry  the 
Eighth,  for  example,  encountered  no 
opposition  when. he  wished  to  send 
Buckingham  and  Surrey,  Anne  Boleyn 
and  Lady  Salisbury,  to  the  scaffold. 
But  when,  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  he  demanded  of  his  sub- 
jects a  contTibution  amounting  to  one 
sixth  of  their  goods,  he  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  retract.  The  cry  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  was  that  tiiey  were 
English  and  not  French,  freemen  and 
not  slaves.  In  Kent  the  royal  com- 
missioners fled  for  their  lives»     la 
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SulTolk  fou)*  thousand  men  appeared 
in  arms.  The  King's  lieutenants  in 
that  county  vainly  exerted  themselves 
to  rais^  an  army.  Those  who  did  not 
join  in  the  insurrection  declared  that 
they'  would  not  fight  against  their 
brethren  in  such  a  quarrel  Henry, 
proud  and  selfwilled  as  he  was,  shrank, 
not  without  reason,  from  a  conflict 
with  the  roused  spirit  of  the  nation. 
He  had  before  his  eyes  the  &te  of 
his  predecessors  who  had  perished  at 
Berkeley  and  Fomfret.  He  not  only 
cancelled  his  illegal  commissions ;  he 
not  only  granted  a  general  pardon  to 
all  the  malecontents ;  but  he  publicly 
and  solemnly  apologised  for  his  in- 
fraction of  the  laws. 

His  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  well 
illustrates  the  whole  policy  of  his 
house.  The  temper  of  the  princes  of 
that  line  was  hot,  and  their  spirit 
high :  but  they  imderstood  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nation  which  they  goyemed, 
and  never  once,  like  some  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  some  of  their  successors, 
carried  obstinacy  to  a  fatal  point. 
The  discretion  of  the  Tudors  was  such, 
that  their  power,  though  it  was  often 
resisted,  was  never  subverted.  The 
reign  of  every  one  of  them  was  dis- 
turbed by  formidable  discontents :  but 
the  government  was  always  able 
either  to  sooth  the  mutineers  or  to 
conquer  and  punish  them.  Sometimes, 
by  timely  concessions,  it  succeeded  in 
averting  civil  hostilities ;  but  in  gene- 
ral it  stoDd  firm,  and  called  for  help  on 
the  nation.  The  nation  obeyed  the  call, 
•  rallied  round  the  sovereign,  and  enabled 
him  to  quell  the  disaffected  minority. 

Thus,  from  the  age  of  Heniy  the 
Third  to  the  age  of  j^abeth,  England 
grew  and  flourished  under  a  polity 
which  contained  the  germ  of  our  pre- 
sent institutions,  and  which,  though 
not  very  exactly  defined,  or  very  ex- 
actly observed,  was  yet  effectually 
prevented  from  degenerating  into  des- 
potism, by  the  awe  in  which  the  gover- 
nors stood  of  the  spirit  and  strength 
of  the  governed. 

But  such  a  polity  is  suited  only  to 
a  particular  stage  in  the  progress  of 
society.  The  same  causes  which  pro- 
duce a  division  of  labour  in  the  peace- 


ful arts  must  at  length  make  war  a 
distinct  science  and  a  distinct  trade. 
A  tiijLe  arrives  when  the  use  of  arms 
begins  to  occupy  the  entire  attention 
of  a  separate  class.  It  soon  appears 
that  peasants  and  burghers,  however 
brave,  are  imable  to  stand  their  ground 
against  veteran  soldiers,  whose  whole 
life  is  a  preparation  for  the  day  of 
battle,  whose  nerves  have  been  braced 
by  long  familiarity  with  danger,  and 
whose  movements  have  all  the  precision 
of  clockwork.  It  is  found  that  the 
defence  of  nations  can  no  longer  be 
safely  entrusted  to  warriors  taken  from 
the  plough  or  the  loom  for  a  campaign 
of  forty  davs.  If  any  state  forms  a 
great  regular  army,  the  bordering 
states  must  imitate  the  example,  or 
must  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke.  But^ 
where  a  great  regular  army  exists, 
limited  monarchy,  such  as  it  was  in  the 
middle  ages,  can  exist  no  longer.  The 
sovereign  is  at  once  emancipated  from 
what  had  been  the  chief  restraint  on 
his  power ;  and  he  inevitably  becomes 
absolute,  unless  he  is  subjected  to  checks 
such  as  would  be  superfluous  in  a  society 
where  all  are  soldiers  occasionally,  and 
none  permanently. 

With    the    danger  came   also  the 
means  of  escape.      In  the  mo-  LUnit^ 
narchies  of  the  middle  ages  the  monar. 
power  of  the  sword  belonged  mudie 
to  the  prince ;  but  the  power  JSJ  tSrSi 
of  the  purse  belonged  to  the  JJJSm. 
nation ;  and  the  progress  of  civi-  monar. 
lisation,  as  it  made  the  sword 
of  the  prince  more  and  more  formid- 
able to  the  nation,  made  the  purse  of 
the  nation  more  and  more  necessaiy  to 
the  prince.    His  hereditary  revenues 
would  no  longer  suffice,  even  for  the 
expenses  of  civil  government.    It  was 
utterly    impossible    that,    without    a 
regular  and  extensive  system  of  taxa- 
tion, he  could  keep  in  constant  effi- 
ciency a  great    body  of   disciplined 
troops.    The  policy  which  the  parlia- 
mentary assemblies  of  Europe  ought  to 
have  adopted  was  to  take  their  stand 
firmly  on  their  constitutional  right  to 
give  or  withhold  money,  and  resolutely 
to  refuse  funds  for  tiie  support  of 
armies,  till  ample  securities  had  been 
provided  against  despotism. 
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This  wise  policy  was  followed  in  our 
oountay  alone.  In  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms  great  military  establishments 
were  formed;  no  new  safeguards  for 
public  liberty  were  devised;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  old  parUa- 
mentaiy  institutions  ereiywhere  ceased 
to  exist.  In  France,  where  they  had 
always  been  feeble,  they  languished, 
and  at  length  died  of  mere  weakness. 
In  Spain,  where  they  had  been  as 
strong  as  in  any  part  of  Europe,  they 
struggled  fiercely  for  life,  but  struggled 
too  late.  The  mechanics  of  Toledo  and 
Yalladolid  yainly  defended  the  privi- 
leges of  the  GastiUan  Cortes  against 
the  veteran  battalions  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  As  vainly,  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, did  the  citizens  of  Saragossa  stand 
up  against  Philip  the  Second,  for  the 
old  constitution  of  Aragon.  One  after 
another,  the  great  national  councils  of 
the  continental  monarchies,  councils 
once  scarcely  less  proud  and  powerful 
than  those  which  sate  at  Westminster, 
sank  into  utter  insignificance.  If  they 
met,  they  met  merely  as  our  Convoca- 
tion now  meets,  to  go  through  some 
venerable  forms. 

In  England  events  took  a  different 
course.  This  singular  felicity 
she  owed  chiefly  to  her  insular 
situation.  Before  the  end  of  the 
««nittoo.  fifteenth  century  great  mili- 
tary establishments  were  indispensable 
to  the  dignity,  and  even  to  the  safety, 
of  the  French  and  Castilian  monarchies. 
If  either  of  those  two  powers  had  dis- 
armed, it  would  soon  have  been  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the 
other.  But  England,  protected  by  the 
sea  against  invasion,  and  rarely  engaged 
in  warlike  operations  on  the  Continent, 
was  not,  as  yet,  under  the  necessity  of 
employing  regular  troops.  The  six- 
teenth century,  the  seventeenth  century, 
found  her  still  without  a  standing  army. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  political  science  had 
made  considerable  progress.  The  fate 
of  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  of  the  French 
States  General  had  given  solemn  warn- 
ing to  our  Parliaments ;  and  our  Par- 
liunents,  fully  aware  of  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  danger,  adopted,  in 
good  time,  a  system  of  tactics  which, 
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after  a  contest  protracted  through  three 
generations,  was  at  length  successful. 

Almost  every  writer  who  has  treated 
of  that  contest  has  been  desirous  to 
show  that  his  own  party  was  the  party 
which  was  struggling  to  preserve  the 
old  constitution  unaltered.  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  the  old  oonstitutiou 
could  not  be  preserved  imaltered.  A 
law,  beyond  the  control  of  human  wis- 
dom, had  decreed  that  there  should  no 
longer  be  governments  of  that  peculiar 
class  which,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  had  been  common 
throughout  Europe.  The  question, 
therefore,  was  not  whether  our  polity 
should  undergo  a  change,  but  what  the 
nature  of  the  change  should  be.  The 
introduction  of  a  new  and  mighty  force 
had  disturbed  the  whole  equilibrium, 
and  had  turned  one  limited  monarchy^ 
after  another  into  an  absolute  monarchy. 
What  had  happened  elsewhere  would 
assuredly  have  happened  here,  unless 
the  bahmce  had  been  redressed  by  a 
great  transfer  of  power  from  the  crowL 
to  the  parliament.  Our  princes  were 
about  to  have  at  their  command  means 
of  coercion  such  as  no  Plantagenet  or 
Tudor  had  ever  possessed.  They  must 
inevitably  have  become  despots,  unless 
they  had  been,  at  the  same  time,  placed 
under  restraints  to  which  no  Plantage- 
net  or  Tudor  had  ever  been  subject. 

It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that,  had 
none  but  political  causes  been  Th*  iu>. 
atwork,  the  seventeenth  century  ISdul*"' 
would  not  have  passed  away  •*»«*•• 
without  a  fierce  oonfiict  between  our 
Kings  and  their  Parliaments.  But 
other  causes  of  perhaps  greater  potency 
contributed  to  produce  the  same  effect.. 
While  the  government  of  the  Tudors 
was  in  its  highest  vigour  an  event  took 
place  which  has  coloured  the  destinies 
of  all  Christian  nations,  and  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  the  destinies  of  England. 
Twice  during  the  middle  ages  the  mind 
of  Europe  had  risen  up  against  the  do- 
mination of  Rome.  The  first  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  the  south  #f  France. 
The  energy  of  Innocent  the  Third,  the 
zeal  of  the  young  orders  of  Francis  and 
Dominic,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  Cru- 
saders whom  the  priesthood  let  loose 
on  an  unwarlike  population,  crushed 
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the  Albigensian  churches.  The  second 
reformation  had  its  origin  in  England, 
and  spread  to  Bohemia.  The  Council 
of  Constance,  by  removing  some  eccle- 
siastical disorders  which  had  given 
scandal  to  Christendom  and  the  princes 
of  Europe,  by  unsparingly  using  fire  and 
sword  against  the  heretics,  succeeded  in 
arresting  and  turning  back  the  moye- 
ment.  Nor  is  this  much  to  be  lamented. 
The  sympathies  of  a  Protestant^  it  is 
true,  will  naturally  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Albigensians  and  of  the  Lollards. 
Yet  an  enlightened  and  temperate  Pro- 
testant will  perhaps  be  disposed  to  doubt 
whether  the  success,  either  of  the  Albi- 
gensians or  of  the  Lollards,  would,  on 
the  whole,  have  promoted  the  happiness 
and  yirtue  of  mankind.  Corrupt  as  the 
Church  of  Bome  was,  there  is  reason 
to  belieTe  that,  if  that  Church  had  been 
overthrown  in  the  twelfth  or  even  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  vacant  space 
would  have  been  occupied  by  some  sys- 
tem more  corrupt  still.  There  was  then, 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  very 
little  knowledge;  and  thAt  little  was 
confined  to  the  clergy.  Not  one  man  in 
five  hundred  could  have  spelled  his  way" 
through  a  psalm.  Books  were  few  and 
costly.  The  art  of  printing  was  un- 
known. Copies  of  the  Bible,  inferior 
in  beauty  and  deamess  to  those  which 
every  cottager  may  now  command,  sold 
for  prices  which  many  priests  could  not 
afford  to  give.  It  was  obviously  impos- 
sible that  the  laity  should  search  the 
Scriptures  for  themselves.  It  is  pro- 
bable therefore,  that,  as  .soon  as  they 
had  put  off  one  spiritual  yoke,  they 
would  have  put  on  another,  and  that 
the  power  lately  exercised  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Eome  would  have 
passed  to  a  &r  worse  class  of  teachers. 
The  sixteenth  century  w;^s  compara- 
tively a  time  of  light  Yet  even  in  the 
sixteenth  century  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  those  who  quitted  the  old  reli- 
gion followed  the  first  confident  and 
plausible  guide  who  offered  himself, 
and  were%oon  led  into  errors  far  more 
serious  than  those  which  they  had  re- 
nounced. Thus  Matthias  and  Kniper- 
doling,  apostles  of  lust,  robbery,  and 
murder,  were  able  for  a  time  to  rule 
great  cities.    In  a  darker  age  such  false 


prophets  might  have  founded  empires ; 
and  Christianity  might  have  been  dis- 
torted into  a  cruel  a^  licentious  super- 
stition, more  noxious,  not  only  thui 
Popery,  but  even  than  Islamism. 

About  a  hundred  years  after  the  rising 
of  the  Council  of  Osnstanoe,  that  great 
change  emphatically  called  theBeforma- 
tion  began*  Thefulneflsoftimewasnow 
come.  The  clergy  were  no  longer  the 
sole  or  the  chief  depositories  of  know- 
ledge. The  invention  of  printing  had 
furnished  the  assailants  of  the  Church 
with  a  mighty  weapon  which  had  been 
wanting  to  their  predecessors.  The 
study  of  the  ancient  writers,  the  rapid 
development  of  the  powers  ef  the  mo- 
dem languages,  the  unprecedented  ae> 
tirity  wMdi  was  dispkyed  in  every 
department  of  literature,  the  political 
state  of  Europe^,  the  vices  of  the  Boman 
court,  the  exactions  of  the  Boman  chan- 
eery,  the  jealousy  with  which  the  wealth 
and  privileges  of  the  clergy  were  natu- 
rally regarded  by  laymen,  the  jealou^ 
with  wUch  the  Italian  ascendency  was 
naturally  regarded  by  men  bom  on  our 
side  of  the  Alps,  all  these  things  gave 
to  the  teachers  of  the  new  theology  an 
advantage  which  they  perfectly  under- 
stood how  to  use. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  influence  of 
the  Church  of  Bome  in  the  dark  ages 
was,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  man^- 
kind  may  yet  with  perfect  opnsistency 
regard  tlie  Beformation  as  an  ines- 
timable blessing.  The  leading  strings* 
which  preserve  and  uphold  the  infiut, 
would  inipede  the  fW-grown  man.  And 
so  the  very  means  by  which  the  human 
mind  is,  in  one  stage  x>f  its  progress, 
supported  and  propelled,  may,  in  ano« 
ther  stage,  be  mere  hindrances.  There 
is  a  season  in  the  life  both  of  an  indi« 
vidual  and  of  a  society,  at  which  sub* 
mission  and  fiEiith,  such  as  at  a  later 
period  would  be  justly  called  servility 
and  credulity,  are  useM  qualities.  The 
child  who  teachably  and  undoubtingly 
listens  to  the  instructions  of  his  eldem 
is  likely  to  improve  rapidly.  But  the 
man  who  should  receive  with  childlike 
docility  eveiy  assertion  and  dogma  ut- 
tered by  another  man  no  wiser  tkan 
himself  would  become  contemptible.  It 
is  the  same  with  communities.    The 
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childhood  of  the  European  nations  was 
passed  under  the  tutelage  of  the  clergy. 
The  ascendency  of  the  sacerdotal  order 
was  long  the  ascendency  which  natur- 
ally and  properly  belongs  to  intellectual 
superiority.     The  priests,  with  all  their 
faults,  were  by  far  the  wisest  portion 
of  society.    It  was,  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  good  that  t^ey  should  be  re- 
spected and  obeyed.    The   encroach- 
ments of  the  ecclesiastical  power  on  the 
province  of  the  ciril  power  produced 
much  more  happiness    than    miseiy, 
while  the  ecclesiastical  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  only  class  that  had 
studied  history,  philosophy,  and  public 
law,  and  while  the  ciTil  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  savage  chie&,  who  could 
not  read  their  own  grants  and  edicts. 
But  a  change  took  place.    Knowledge 
gradually  spread  among  laymen.    At 
the  commencement  of  the   sixteenth 
century  many  of  them  were  in  every 
intellectual  attainment  fully  equal  to 
the  most  enlightened  of  their  spiritual 
pastors.   Thenceforward  that  dominion, 
which,  during  the  dark  ages,  had  been, 
in  spite  of  many  abuses,  a  legitimate 
and  salutary  guardianship,  became  an 
unjust  and  noxious  tyranny. 

From  the  time  when  the  barbarians 
overran  the  "Western  Empire  to  the 
time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  the 
influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
been  generally  favourable  to  science, 
to  civiHsation,  and  to  good  government 
But,  during  the  last  3iree  centuries,  to 
stunt  the  growth  of  the  human  mind 
has  been  her  chief  object  Throughout 
CShristendom,  whatever  advance  has 
been  made  in  knowledge,  in  freedom,  in 
wealth,  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  has 
been  made  in  spite  of  her,  and  has 
eTerywhere  been  in  inverse  proportion 
to  her  power.  The  loveliest  and  most 
fertile  provinces  of  Europe  have,  xmder 
her  rule,  been  sunk  in  poverty,  in  poli- 
tical servitude,  and  in  intellectual 
torpor,  while  Rx)testant  countries,  once 
proverbial  for  sterility  and  barbarism, 
have  been  turned  by  skill  and  industry 
into  gardens,  and  can  boast  of  a  long 
Hst  of  heroes  and  statesmen,  pMLoso- 
phersandpoets.  'Whoever,knowingwhat 
Italy  and  Scotland  naturally  are,  and 
▼hat»  four  hundred  years  ago,  they 


actually  were,  shall  now  compare  the 
country  round  Rome  with  the  country 
round  Edinburgh,  will  be  able  to  form 
some  judgment  as  to  the  tendency  of 
Papal  domination.  The  descent  of 
Spain,  once  the  first  among  monarchies, 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation, 
the  elevation  of  Holland,  in  spite  of 
many  natural  disadvantages,  to  a  posi- 
tion such  as  no  commonwealth  so  small 
has  ever  reached,  teach  the  samo 
lesson.  Whoever  passes  in  Germany 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  to  a  Protestant 
principality,  in  Switzerland  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  canton» 
in  Ireland  from  a  Roman  Catholic  to  a 
Protestant  county,  finds  that  he  has 
passed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade 
of  civilisation.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  the  same  law  prevails. 
The  Protestants  of  the  United  States 
have  left  far  t}ehind  them  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  BraziL 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  Lower  Canada 
remain  inert,  while  the  whole  continent 
round  them  is  in  a  ferment  with  Pro- 
testant activity  and  enterprise.  The 
French  have  doubtless  shown  an  energy 
and  an  intelligence  which,  even  when 
misdirected,  have  justly  entitled  them 
to  be  called  a  great  people.  But  this 
apparent  exception,  when  examined, 
will  be  found  to  confirm  the  rule ;  for 
in  no  country  that  is  called  Bomaa 
Catholic  has  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  during  several  generations, 
possessed  so  little  authority  as  in 
France.  The  literature  of  France  is 
justly  held  in  high  esteem  throughout 
the  world.  But  if  we  deduct  from  that 
literature  all  that  belongs  to  four 
parties  which  have  been,  on  different 
grounds,  in  rebellion  against  the  Papal 
domination,  all  that  belongs  to  the 
Protestants,  all  that  belongs  to  the 
assertors  of  the  Ghillican  liberties,  all 
that  belongs  to  the  Jansenists,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  the  philosophers,  how 
much  will  be  left  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  England 
owes  more  to  the  Roman  CauioHe 
religion  or  to  the  Reformation.  For 
the  amalgamation  of  races  and  for  the 
abolition  of  villenage,  she  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  influence  which  the 
priesthood  in  the  middle  ages  exercised 
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over  the  laity.  For  political  and 
intellectual  freedom,  and  for  all  the 
blessings  which  political  andintellectual 
ireedom  have  brought  in  their  train,  she 
is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  great  rebellion 
of  the  laity  against  the  priesthood. 

The  struggle  between  the  old  and  the 
new  theology  in  our  country  was  long, 
and  the  event  sometimes  seemed  doubt- 
iuL  There  were  two  extreme  parties, 
prepared  to  act  with  violence  or  to  suf- 
fer with  stubborn  resolution.  Between 
them  lay,  during  a  considerable  time, 
a  middle  party,  which  blended,  very 
iUogically,  but  by  no  means  unnaturally, 
lessons  learned  in  the  nursery  with  the 
sermons  of  the  modem  evangelists, 
and,  while  clinging  with  fondness  to 
old  observances,  yet  detested  abuses 
with  which  those  observances  were 
closely  connected.  Men  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind  were  willing  to  obey, 
almost  with  thankfulness,  the  dictation 
of  an  able  ruler  who  spared  them  the 
trouble  of  judging  for  themselves,  and, 
raising  a  firm  and  commanding  voice 
above  the  uproar  of  controversy,  told 
them  how  to  worship  and  what  to 
believe.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  the  Tudors  should  have  been  able 
to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  ecclesi- 
astical .affairs;  nor  is  it  strange  that 
their  influence  should,  for  the  most 
part,  have  been  exercised  with  a  view 
to  their  own  interest. 

Henry  the  Eighth  attempted  to  con- 
stitute an  Anglican  Church  differing 
from  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  on 
the  point  of  the  supremacy,  and  on 
that  point  alone.  His  success  in  this 
attempt  was  extraordinary.  The  force 
of  his  character,  the  singularly  favour- 
able situation  in  which  he  stood  with 
respect  to  foreign  powers,  the  immense 
wealth  which  the  spoliation  of  the 
abbeys  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  the 
support  of  that  class  which  still  halted 
between  two  opinions,  enabled  him  to 
bid  defiance  to  both  the  extreme  parties, 
to  bum  as  heretics  those  who  avo^^ed 
the  tenets  of  the  Reformers,  and. to 
hang  as  traitors  those  who  owned 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.  But 
Henry's  system  died  with  him.  Had 
his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  position 


assailed  with  equal  fury  oy  all  who 
were  zealous  either  for  the  new  or  for 
the  old  opinions.  The  ministers  who 
held  the  royal  prerogatives  in  trust  for 
his  infant  son  could  not  venture  to 
persist  in  so  hazardous  a  policy;  nor 
could  Elizabeth  venture  to  return  to  it. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  a  choice. 
The  government  must  either  submit  to 
Eome,  or  must  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
Protestants.  The  government  and  the 
Protestants  had  only  one  thing  in  com- 
mon, hatred  of  the  Papal  power.  The 
English  Reformers  were  eager  to  go  as 
far  as  their  brethren  on  the  Continent. 
The^  unanimously  condemned  as 
Anti- christian  numerous  dogmas  and 
practices  to  which  Heniy  had  stub- 
bornly adhered,  and  which  Elizabeth 
reluctantly  abandoned.  Many  felt  a 
strong  repugnance  even  to  things 
indifferent  which  had  formed  part  of 
the  polity  or  ritual  of  the  mystical 
Babylon.  Thus  Bishop  Hooper,  who 
died  manfully  at  Gloucester  for  his 
religion,  long  refused  to  wear  the 
episcopal  vestments.  Bishop  Ridley, 
a  martyr  of  still  greater  renown,  pulled 
down  the  ancient  altars  of  his  diocese, 
and  ordered  the  Eucharist  to  be 
administered  in  the  middle  of 
churches,  at  tables  which  the  Papists 
irreverently  termed  oyster  boards. 
Bishop  Jewel  pronoimced  the  clerical 
garb  to  be  a  stage  dress,  a  fool's  coat, 
a  relique  of  the  Amorites,  and  promised 
that  he  would  spare  no  labour  to 
extirpate  such  degrading  absurdities. 
Archbishop  Grindal  long  hesitated 
about  accepting  a  mitre  from  dislike  of 
what  he  regarded  as  the  mummery  of 
consecration.  Bishop  Parkhurst  ut- 
tered a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Church 
of  England  would  propose  to  herself 
the  Church  of  Zuridi  as  the  absolute 
pattern  of  a  Christian  community. 
Bishop  Ponet  was  of  opinion  that  the 
word  Bishop  shotdd  be  abandoned  to 
the  Papists,  and  that  the  chief  officers 
of  the  purified  church  should  be  called 
Superintendents.  When  it  is  consi- 
dered that  none  of  these  prelates 
belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Protestant  party,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that.,  if  the  general  sense  of  that  party 
had  been  foUowed,  the  work  of  reform 
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would  have  been   carried  on  as  un- 
sparingly in  England  as  in  Scotland. 

But,  as  the  goyernment  needed  the 
orifiiiof  support  of  the  Protestants,  so 
afurshof  the  Protestants  needed  the 
EoffiMML  protection  of  the  government 
Much  was  therefore  given  up  on  both 
sides :  an  union  was  effected ;  and  the 
fruit  of  that  union  was  the  Church  of 
England.  ^ 

To  the  peculiarities  of  this  great  in- 
stitution, and  to  the  strong  passions 
which  it  has  called  forth  in  the  minds 
both  of  Mends  and  of  enemies,  are  to 
bo  attributed  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  which  have,  since  the  Re- 
formation, taken  place  in  our  country; 
nor  can  the  secular  history  of  England 
be  at  all  understood  by  us,  imless  we 
study  it  in  constant  connection  with 
the  history  of  her  ecclesiastical  polity. 

The  man  who  took  the  chief  part  in 
settling  the  conditions  of  the  alliance 
which  produced  the  Anglican  Church 
was  Archbishop  Cranmer.  He  was  the 
representative  of  both  the  parties  which, 
at  that  time,  needed  each  other's  assist- 
ance. He  was  at  once  a  divine  and  a 
courtier.  In  his  character  of  divine  he 
was  perfectly  ready  to  go  as  far  in  the 
w&T-of  change'as  any  Swiss  or  Scottish 
B^ormer.  In  his  character  of  courtier 
he  was  desirous  to  preserve  that  orga- 
nisation which  had,  during  many  ages, 
admirably  served  the  purposes  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  and  might  be  expected 
now  to  serve  equally  well  the  purposes 
of  the  English  lE^gs  and  of  their 
ministers.  His  temper  and  his  under- 
standing eminently  fitted  him  to  act  as 
mediator.  Saintly  in  his  professions, 
unscrupulous  in  his  dealings,  zealous  for 
nothing,  bold  in  speculation,  a  coward 
and  a  timeserver  in  action,  a  placable 
enemy  and  a  lukewarm  friend,  he  was 
in  every  way  qualified  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  the  coalition  between  the  re- 
ligious and  the  worldly  enemies  of 
Popery. 

To  this  day  the  constitution,  the  doc- 
ji^  trines,  and  the  services  of  the 

Utf  eiub.    Church,  retain  the  visible  marks 


of  the  compromise  from  which 
she  sprang.  She  occupies  a  middle 
position  between  the  Churches  of  Rome 
and  Geneva.    Her  doctrinal  confessions 


and  discourses,  composed  by  Protest- 
ants, set  forth  principles  of  theology  in 
which  Calvin  or  Knox  would  have  found 
scarcely  a  word  to  disapprove.  Her 
prayers  and  thanksgivings,  derivedfrom 
the  ancient  Breviaries,  are  vei^  gene- 
rally such  that  Cardinal  Fisher  or  Car- 
dinal Pole  might  have  heartily  joined 
in  them.  A  controversialist  who  puts 
an  Arminian  sense  on  her  Articles  and 
Homilies  will  be  pronounced  by  candid 
men  to  be  as  unreasonable  as  a  contro- 
versialist who  denies  that  the  doctrine 
of  baptismal  regeneration  can  be  dis- 
co re  red  in  her  Liturgy. 

The  Church  of  Rome  held  that  epis- 
copacy was  of  divine  institution,  and 
that  certain  supernatural  graces  of  a 
high  order  had  been  transmitted  by  the 
im^ition  of  hands  through  fifty  gene- 
rations, from,  the  Eleven  who  received 
their  commission  on  the  Galilean  mount, 
to  the  bishops  who  met  at  Trent.  A 
large  body  of  Protestants,  on  the  other 
hand,  regarded  prelacy  as  positively 
unlawful,  and  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  found  a  very  different  form  of  ec- 
clesiastical government  prescribed  in 
Scripture.  The  founders  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  took  a  middle  course.  They 
retained  episcopacy;  but  they  did  not 
declare  it  to  be  an  institution  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  a  Christian  society, 
or  to  the  efficaqy  of  the  sacraments. 
Cranmer,  indeed,  on  one  important  oc- 
casion, plainly  avowed  his  conviction 
that,  in  the  primitive  times,  there  was 
no  distinction  between  bishops  and 
priests,  and  that  the  laying  on  of  hands 
was  altogether  superfluous. 

Among  the  Presbyterians,  the  con- 
duct of  public  worship  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  left  to  the  minister.  Their 
prayers,  therefore,  are  not  exactly  the 
same  in  any  two  assemblies  on  the  same 
day,  or  on  any  two  days  in  the  same 
assembly.  In  one  parish  they  are  fer- 
vent, eloquent,  and  full  of  meaning.  In 
the  next  parish  they  may  be  languid  or 
absurd.  The  priests  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  on  the  other  hand,  have, 
duringmany  generations,daily  chaxmted 
the  same  ancient  confessions,. supplica- 
tions, and  thanksgivings,  in  India  and 
Lithuania,  in  Ire&nd  and  Peru.  The 
service,  being  in  a  dead  language,  is 
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intelligible  only  to  the  learned ;  and  the 
great  msgority  of  the  congregation  may 
be  said  to  assist  as  spectators  rather 
than  as  auditors.  Here,  again,  the 
Ghurchof  England  took  a  middle  course. 
She  copied  the  Boman  Catholic  forms 
of  prayer,  but  translated  them  into  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  invited  the  illiterate 
multitude  to  join  its  voice  to  that  of  the 
minister. 

In  every  part  of  her  system  the  same 
policy  may  be  traced.  Utterly  reject- 
ing the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
and  condemning  as  idolatrous  aU  adora- 
tion paid  to  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine,  she  yet,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
Puritan,  required  her  children  to  re- 
ceive the  memorials  of  divine  love, 
meekly  kneeling  upon  their  knees.  Bis- 
carding  many  rich  vestments  which 
surrounded  tiiie  altars  of  the  ancient 
faith,  she  yet  retained,  to  the  horror 
of  weak  minds,  a  robe  of  white  linen, 
typical  of  the  purity  which  belonged  to 
her  as  the  mystics!  spouse  of  Christ. 
Discarding  a  crowd  of  pantomimic  ges- 
tures which,  in  the  Koman  Catholic 
worship,  are  substituted  for  intelligible 
words,  she  yet  shocked  many  rigid  Pro- 
testants by  marking  the  infant  just 
sprinkled  &om  the  font  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  The  Roman  Catholic  ad- 
dressed his  prayers  to  a  multitude  of 
Saints,  among  whom'  were  numbered 
many  men  of  doubtful,  and  some  of 
hateftd,  character.  The  Puritan  refused 
the  addition  of  Saint  even  to  the  apostle 
of  the  G-entiles,  and  to  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved.  The  Church  of 
England,  though  she  asked  for  the  in- 
tercession of  no  created  being,  still  set 
apart  days  for  the  commemoration  of 
some  who  had  done  and  suffered  great 
things  for  the  faith.  She  retained  con- 
firmation and  ordination  as  edifying 
rites ;  but  she  degraded  them  from  the 
rank  of  sacraments.  Shrift  was  no  part 
of  her  system.  Yet  she  gently  invited 
the  dying  penitent  to  confess  his  sins 
to  a  divine,  and  empowered  her  minis- 
ters to  sooth  the  departing  soul  by  an 
absolution  which  breathes  the  very 
spirit  of  the  old  religion.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  she  appeals  more 
to  the  understanding,  and  less  to  the 
senses  and  the  imagination,  than  the 


Church  of  Bome,  and  that  she  appeals 
less  to  the  imderstanding,  and  more  to 
the  senses  and  imagination,  than  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  Scotland,France, 
and  Switzerland. 

Nothinff,  however,  so  strongly  dis* 
tinguished  the  Church  of  Eng-  b^,i,||^ 
land  from  other  Churches  as  J|j*^J* 
the  relation  in  which  she  stood  to  the 
to  the  monarchy.  The  King  *"'^ 
was  her  head.  The  limits  of  the  au^ 
thority  which  he  possessed,  as  such, 
were  not  traced,  and  indeed  have  never 
yet  been  traced,  with  precision.  The 
laws  which  declared  him  supreme  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  were  drawn  rudely 
and  in  general  terms.  If,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  those 
laws,  we  examine  the  books  and  lives 
of  those  who  founded  the  English 
Church,  our  perplexity  will  be  increased. 
For  the  founders  of  the  English  Church 
wrote  and  acted  in  an  age  of  violent 
intellectual  fermentation,  and  of  con- 
stant action  and  reaction.  They  there- 
fore often  contradicted  each  other,  and 
sometimes  contradicted  themselves. 
That  the  King  was,  under  Christ,  sole 
head  of  the  Church,  was  a  doctrine 
which  they  all  with  one  voice  affirmed : 
but  those  words  had  very  dijfferent  sig- 
nifications in  different  mouths,  and  in 
the  same  mouth  at  different  conjunc- 
tures. Sometimes  an  authority  which, 
would  have  satisfied  Hildebrand  waa 
ascribed  to  the  sovereign :  then  it  dwin- 
dled down  to  an  authority  little  more 
than  that  which  had  been  claimed  by 
many  ancient  English  princes  who  had 
been  in  constant  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Home.  What  Henry  and  his 
favourite  counsellors  meant>  at  one  time, 
by  the  supremacy,  was  certainly  nothing 
less  than  the  whole  power  of  the  keys. 
The  King  was  to  be  the  Pope  of  his 
kingdom,  the  vicar  of  Gk)d,  the  expo- 
sitor of  Catholic  verity,  the  channel  of 
sacramental  graces.  He  arrogated  to 
himself  the  right  of  deciding  dogmati- 
cally what  was  orthodox  doctrine  and 
what  was  heresy,  of  drawing  up  and 
imposing  confessions  of  &i&,  and  of 
giving  reUgious  instruction  to  his  people. 
He  proclaimed  that  all  jurisdiction,  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  temporal,  was  derived 
from  him  alone,  and  that  it  was  in  his 
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power  to  confer  episcopal  atithority,  and 
to  take  it  away.  He  actually  ordered 
his  seal  to  be  put  to  commissions  by 
which  bishops  were  appointed,  who 
were  to  exercise  their  functions  as  his 
deputies,  and  during  his  pleasure.  Ac- 
cording to  this  system,  as  expounded 
by  Cranmer,  the  King  was  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  the  temporal  chief  of  the 
nation.  In  both  capacities  His  High- 
ness must  have  lieutenants.  As  he  ap- 
pointed ciTil  officers  to  keep  his  seal,  to 
collect  his  revenues,  and  to  dispense 
justice  in  his  name,  so  he  appointed 
divines  of  various  ranks  to  preach  the 
gospel,  and  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments. It  was  unnecessary  that  there 
should  be  any  imposition  of  hands. 
The  King — ^such  was  the  opinion  of 
Cranmer  given  in  the  plainest  words — 
might,  in  virtue  of  authority  derived 
£rom  God,  make  a  priest ;  and  the  priest 
so  made  needed  no  ordination  whatever. 
These  opinions  the  Archbishop,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  less  courtly  divines, 
followed  out  to  every  legitimate  con- 
sequence. He  held  that  his  own  spiri- 
tual functions,  like  the  secular  functions 
of  the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer,  were 
at  once  determined  by  a  demise  of  the 
crown.  When  Henry  died,  therefore, 
the  Primate  and  his  suffiragans  took  out 
fresh  commissions,  empowering  them 
to  ordain  and  to  govern  the  Church  till 
the  new  sovereign  should  think  fit  to 
order  otherwise.  When  it  was  objected 
that  a  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  alto- 
gether distinct  from  temporal  power, 
had  been  given  by  our  Lord  to  his  apos- 
tles, some  theologians  of  this  school 
replied  that  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose  had  descended,  not  to  the  clergy, 
but  to  the  whole  body  of  Christian  men, 
and  ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  chief 
magistrate  as  the  representative  of  the 
society.  When  it  was  objected  that 
Saint  Paul  had  spoken  of  certain  per- 
sons whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
overseers  and  shepherds  of  the  faithful, 
it  was  answered  that  King  Henry  was 
the  very  overseer,  the  very  shepherd, 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  appointed, 
and  to  whom  t^e  expressions  of  Saint 
Paul  applied.* 

*  See  a  very  cnriotis  paper  -which  Strype 
believed  to  be  tn  Gardiner's  handwriting. 


These  high  pretensions  gave  Ecanda] 
to  Protestants  as  well  as  to  Catholics ; 
and  the  scandal  was  greatly  increased 
when  the  supremacy,  which  Mary  had 
resigned  back  to  the  Pope,  was  again 
annexed  to  the  crown,  on  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth.  It  seemed  monstroos 
that  a  woman  should  be  the  diief 
bishop  of  a  Church  in  which  an  apostle 
had  forbidden  her  even  to  let  her  voice 
be  heard.  The  Queen,  therefore,  found 
it  necessary  expressly  to  disclaim  that 
sacerdotal  character  which  her  father 
had  assumed,  and  which,  according, 
to  Cranmer,  had  been  inseparably 
joined,  by  divine  ordinance,  to  the 
regal  function.  When  the  Anglican 
confession  of  faith  was  revised  in  her 
reign,  the  supremacy  was  explained  in 
a  manner  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  had  been  fashionable  at  the  court 
of  Henry.  Cranmer  had  declared,  in 
emphatic  terms,  that  Gt>d  had  inmie- 
diately  committed  to  Christian  princes 
the  whole  cure  of  all  their  subjects,  as 
well  concerning  the  administration  of 
Gt)d's  word  for  the  cure  of  souls,  as 
concerning  the  administration  of  things 
political.*  The  thirty-seventh  artide 
of  religion,  framed  under  Elizabeth, 
declares,  in  terms  as  emphatic,  that 
the  ministering  of  God's  word  does 
not  belong  to  princes.  The  Queen, 
however,  still  had  over  the  Church  a 
visitatorial  power  of  vast  and  imdefined 
extent.  She  was  entrusted  by  Parlia- 
ment with  the  office  of  restraining  and 
punishing  heresy  and  every,  sort  of 
ecclesiastical  abuse,  and  was  permitted 
to  delegate  her  authority  to  com- 
missioners. The  Bishops  were  little 
more  than  her  ministers.  Rather  than 
grant  to  the  civil  magistrate  the  ab- 
solute power  of  nominating  spiritual 
pastors,  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  set  all  Europe  on  fire. 
Rather  than  grant  to  the  civil  magi- 
strate the  absolute  power  of  nominating 
spiritual  pastors,  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  our  own  time, 


Ecclesiastical    Memorials,    Book    I.    Chap, 
xvii. 

«  These  are  Ontomer's  own  words.  See 
the  Appendix  to  Burnet's  History  of  the  Be- 
formation,  Part  I.  Book  III.  Ko.  21.  Ques- 
tion 9. 
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resigned  their  Hvings  by  hxmdreds. 
The  Church  of  England  had  no  such 
scruples.  By  the  royal  authority  alone 
her  prelates  were  appointed.  By  the 
royal  authority  alone  her  Convocations 
were  summoned,  regulated,  prorogued, 
and  dissolved.  Without  the  royal 
sanction  her  canons  had  no  force.  One 
of  the  articles  of  her  faith  was  that 
without  the  royal  consent  no  eccle- 
siastical council  could  lawfully  assem- 
ble. From  all  her  judicatures  an 
appeal  lay,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the 
sovereign,  even  when  the  question  was 
whether  an  opinion  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted heretical,  or  whether  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  sacrament  had  been 
valid.  Nor  did  the  Church  grudge 
this  extensive  power  to  our  princes. 
By  them  she  had  been  called  into 
existei^ce,  nursed  through  a  feeble 
infancy,  guarded  from  Papists  on  one 
side  and  from  Puritans  on  the  other, 
protected  against  Parliaments  which 
bore  her  no  good  will,  and  avenged  on 
literary  assailants  whom  she  found  it 
hard  to  answer.  Thus  gratitude,  hope, 
fear,  common  attachments,  common 
enmities,  bound  her  to  the  throne. 
All  her  traditions,  all  her  tastes,  were 
monarchicaL  Lovalty  became  a  point 
of  professional  honour  among  her 
clergy,  the  peculiar  badge  whidi  dis- 
tinguished them  at  once  from  Calvin- 
ists  and  from  Papists.  Both  the  Cal- 
vinists  and  the  Papists,  widely  as  they 
differed  in  other  respects,  regarded 
with  extreme  jealousy  all  encroach- 
ments o'f  the  temporal  power  on  the 
domain  of  the  spiritual  power.  Both 
Calvinists  and  Papists  maintained  that 
subjects  might  justifiably  draw  the 
sword  against  ungodly  rulers.  In 
France  Calvinists  resisted  Charles  the 
Ninth:  Papists  resisted  Henry  the 
Fourth:  both  Papists  and  Calvinists 
resisted  Henry  the  Third.  In  Scotland 
Calvinists  led  Mary  captive.  On  the 
north  of  the  Trent  Papists  took  arms 
against  the  English  throne.  The 
Church  of  England  meantime  con- 
demned both  Calvinists  and  Papists, 
and  loudly  boasted  that  no  duty  was 
more  constantly  or  earnestly  incidcated 
by  her  than  that  of  submission  to 
princes. 


The  advantages  which  the  crown 
derived  from  this  close  alliance  with 
the  Established  Church  were  great; 
but   they   were  not  without   serious 
drawbacks.    The  compromise  arranged 
by  Cranmer  had  from  ^he  first  been 
considered  by  a  large  body  of  Protest- 
ants  as  a  scheme    for  serving   two 
masters,  as  an  attempt  to  unite  the 
worship  of  the  Lord  with  the  worship 
of  Baal.      In  the  days  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  the  scruples  of  this  party  had 
repeatedly  thrown  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  government.    "When 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  those 
difficulties  were  much  increased.   Vio- 
lence   naturally    engenders    violence. 
The  spirit  of  Protestantism  was  there- 
fore far  fiercer  and  more  intolerant 
after  the  cruelties  of  Maiy  than  before 
them.  Many  persons  who  were  ThePu. 
warmly  attadied  to  the  new  '*«*°"' 
opinions  had,  during  the  evil   days, 
taken  refuge  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many.   They  had  been  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  their  brethren  in  the  faith, 
had  sate  at  the  feet  of  the  great  doctors 
of  Strasburg,  Zurich,  and  Geneva,  and 
had  been,  during  some  years,  accus- 
tomed to  a  more  simple  worship,  and 
to  a  more  democratical  form  of  church 
government^   than   England  had  yet 
seen.      These  men  returned  to  their 
country,    convinced  that   the  reform 
which  had  been  effected  under  King 
Edward  had  been  far  less  searching 
and  extensive  than  the  interests  of  pure 
religion  required.     But  it  was  in  vain 
that  they  atteii^ted  to  obtain  any  con- 
cession from  Elizabeth.    Indeed  her 
system,  wherever  it  differed  from  her 
brother's,  seemed  to  them  to  differ  for 
the  worse.    They  were  little  disposed 
to  submit,  in  matters  of  faith,  to  any 
human  authority.     They  had  recently, 
in  reliance  on  their  own  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  risen  up  against  a  Church 
strong  in  immemorial  antiquity  and 
catholic  consent.   It  was  by  no  common 
exertion  of  intellectual  energy  that  they 
had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  that  gorgeous 
and  imperial  superstition ;  and  it  was 
vain  to  expect  that,  immediately  after 
such   an    emancipation,    they   would 
patiently  submit  to  a  new  spiritual 
tyranny.    Long  accustomed,  when  the 
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priest  lifted  up  the  host,  to  bow  down 
with  their  faces  to  the  earth,  as  before 
a  present  God,  they  had  learned  to  treat 
the  mass  as  an  idolatrous  mummery. 
Long  accustomed  to  regard  the  Pope 
afl  the  successor  of  the  chief  of  the 
apostles,  as  the  bearer  of  the  keys  of 
earth  and  heaven,  they  had  learned  to 
'regard  him  as  the  Beast,  the  Antichrist, 
the  Man  of  Sin.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  immediately 
■  transfer  to  an  upstart  authority  the 
homage  which  they  had  withdrawn 
ftom  the  Vatican;  that  they  would 
submit  their  private  judgment  to  the 
authority  of  a  Church  founded  on 
private  judgment  alone;  that  they 
would  be  afraid  to  dissent  from  teachers 
who  themselves  dissented  from  what 
had  lately  been  the  universal'  faith  of 
western  Christendom.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  the  indignatidn  which  must 
have  been  felt  by  bold  and  inquisitive 
spirits,  glorying  in  newly  acquired 
fre3dom,  when  an  institution  younger 
by  many  years  than  themselves,  an 
institution  which  had,  under  their  own 
eyes,  gradually  received  its  form  from 
the  passions  and  interests  of  a  court, 
began  to  mimic  the  lofty  style  of 
Rome. 

Since  these  men  could  not  be  con- 
vinced, it  was  determined  that  they 
should  be  persecuted.  Persecution 
produced  its  natural  effect  on  them. 
It  found  them  a  sect :  it  made  them  a 
Yhtirn.  f»*ction,  To  their  hatred  of  the 
paoiieu  Chiurch  was  now  added  hatred 
•^*-  of  the  Crown.  Thetwosenti- 
ments  were  intermingled;  and  each 
embittered  the  other.  The  opinions 
of  the  Puritan  concerning  the  relation 
of  ruler  and  subject  were  widely 
different  from  those  which  were  in- 
culcated in  the  Homilies.  His  favourite 
divines  had,  both  by  precept  and  by 
example,  encouraged  resistance  to 
tyrants  and  persecutors.  His  fellow 
Calvinists  in  France,  in  Holland,  and 
in  Scotland,  were  in  arms  against 
idolatrous  and  cruel  princes.  •  His 
notions,  too,  respecting  the  government 
of  the  state  took  a  tinge  from  his 
notions  respecting  the  government  of 
the  Church.  Some  of  the  sarcasms 
which  were  popularly  thrown  on  epis-' 


copacy  might,  without  much  difficulty, 
be  turned  against  royalty ;  and  many 
of  the  arguments  which  were  used  to 
prove  that  spiritual  power  was  best 
lodged  in  a  synod  seemed  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  temporal  power 
was  best  lodged  in  a  parliament. 

Thus,  as  the  priest  of  the  Estabh'shed 
Church  was,  from  interest,  from  princi- 
ple, and  from  passion,  zealous  for  the 
royal  prerogatives,  the  Puritan  was, 
from  interest,  from  principle,  and  from 
passion,  hostile  to  them.  The  power  of 
the  discontented  sectaries  was  great 
They  were  found  in  every  rank;  but 
they  were  strongest  among  the  mercan- 
tile classes  in  the  towns,  and  among 
the  small  proprietors  in  the  country. 
Early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  they 
began  to  return  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  And  doubtless,  «.  .. 
had  our  ancestors  been  then  at  temwic 
liberty  to  fix  their  attention  mmuu^ 
entirely  on  domestic  questions,  S^i  t? 
the  strife  between  the  Crown  Jjj„*j^;„, 
and  the  Parliament  would  in-  ©f  ehmi. 
stantly  have  commenced.  But 
that  was  no  season  for  interhal  dissen- 
sions. It  might,  indeed,  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  firmest  union 
among  all  the  orders  of  the  state  could 
avert  the  common  danger  by  which  all 
were  threatened.  Roman  Catholic 
Europe  and  reformed  Europe  were 
struggling  for  death  or  life.  France, 
divided  against  herself,  had,  for  a  time, 
ceased  to  be  of  any  account  in  Chris- 
tendom. The  English  government  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
and,  while  persecuting  Presbyterians  at 
home,  extended  a  powerful  protection 
to  Presbyterian  Churches  abroad.  At 
the  head  of  the  opposite  party  was  the 
mightiest  prince  of  the  age,  a  prince 
who  ruled  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  the  East  and  the  West  In- 
dies, whose  armies  repeatedly  marched 
to  Paris,  and  whose  fleets  kept  the 
coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Sussex  in 
alarm.  It  long  seemed  probable  that 
Englishmen  would  have  to  fight  despe- 
rately on  English  groimd  for  their 
religion  and  independence.  Nor  were 
they  ever  for  a  moment  free  from  ap- 
prehensions of  some  great  treason  at 
home.    For  in  that  age  it  had  become 
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a  point  of  conscience  and  of  honour 
with  many  men  of  generous  natures  to 
sacrifice  their  country  to  their  religion. 
A  succession  of  dark  plots,  formed  by 
Boman  Catholics  against  the  life  of  the 
Queen  and  the  existence  of  the  nation, 
kept  society  in  constant  alarm.  What- 
ever might  be  the  faults  of  Elizabeth, 
it  was  plain  that,  to  speak  humanly, 
the  fate  of  the  realm  and  of  all  re- 
formed Churches  was  staked  on  the 
security  of  her  person  and  on  the 
success  of  h?r  administration.  To 
strengthen  her  hands  was,  therefore, 
the  first  duty  of  a  patriot  and  a  Pro* 
testant;  and  that  duty  was  well  per- 
formed. The  Puritans,  even  in  the 
depths  of  the  prisons  to  which  she  had 
sent  them,  prayed,  and  with  no  simu- 
lated fervour,  that  she  might  be  kept 
from  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  that 
rebellion  might  be  put  down  under  her 
feet,  and  that  her  arms  might  be  victo- 
rious by  sea  and  land.  One  of  the 
most  stubborn  of  the  stubborn  sect, 
immediately  after  his  hand  had  been 
lopped  off  for  an  offence  into  which  he 
had  been  hurried  by  his  intemperate 
zeal,  waved  his  hat  with  the  hand 
which  was  still  left  him,  and  shouted 
"  God  save  the  Queen  I "  The  sentiment 
with  which  these  men  regarded  her  has 
descended  to  their  posterity.  The  Non- 
conformists, rigorously  as  she  treated 
them,  have,  as  a  body,  always  venerated 
her  memory.* 

During  the  greater  part  of  her  reign, 
therefore,  the  Puritans  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  sometimes  mutinous, 
felt  no  disposition  to  array  themselves 
in  systematic  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment. £ut^  when  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada,  the  successful  resistance  of 


*  The  Puritan  M8torian,Neal,  after  censur- 
ing the  oamelty  with  which  she  treated  the 
sect  to  which  he  belonged,  concludes  thus : 
"However,  notwithstanding  all  these  ble- 
mishes^  Queen  Elizabeth  stands  upon  record 
as  a  wise  and  politic  princess,  for  delivering 
her  kingdom  from  the  difficulties  in  which  it 
was  involved  at  her  accession,  for  preserving 
the  Protestant  reformation  against  the  potent 
attempts  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  Eing 
of  Spain  abroad,  and  the  Queen  of  Soots  and 
her  Popish  subjects  at  home  .  .  .  She  was  the 
glory  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  and  will 
be  the  admiration  of  posterity." — ^History  of 
tlM  Puritans,  Part  I.  Chap.  vilL 


the  United  Provinces  to  the  Spanish 
power,  the  firm  establishment  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  on  the  throne  of  France, 
and  the  death  of  Philip  the  Second, 
had  secured  the  State  and  the  Church 
against  all  danger  from  abroad,  an 
obstinate  struggle,  destined  to  last 
during  several  generations,  instantly 
began  at  home. 

It  was  in  the  Parliament  of  1601  that 
the  opposition  which  had,  dur-  Qae.tion 
ing  forty  years,  been  silently  ofthomo- 
gathering  and  husbanding  "**p***^ 
strength,  fought  its  first  great  battle 
and  won  its  first  victory.  The  ground 
was  well  chosen.  The  English  sove- 
reigns had  always  been  entrusted  with 
the  supreme  direction  of  commercial 
police.  It  was  their  undoubted  prero- 
gative to  regulate  coin,  weights,  and 
measures,  and  to  appoint  fairs,  markets, 
and  ports.  The  Ime  which  bounded 
their  authority  over  trade  had,  as  usual, 
been  but  loosely  drawn.  They,  there- 
fore, as  usual,  encroached  on  the  pro- 
vince which  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
legislature.  The  encroachment  was,  as 
usual,  patiently  borne,  till  it  became 
serious.  But  at  length  the  Queen  took 
upon  herself  to  grant  patents  of  mono- 
poly by  scores.  There  was  scarcely  a 
family  in  the  realm  which  did  not  feel 
itself  aggrieved  by  the  oppression  and 
extortion  which  this  abuse  naturally 
caused.  Iron,  oil,  vinegar,  coal,  salt- 
petre, lead,  starch,  yam,  skins,  leather, 
glass,  could  be  bought  only  at  exor- 
bitant prices.  The  House  of  Commons 
met  in  an  angiy  and  determined  mood. 
It  was  in  vain  that  a  courtly  minority 
blamed  the  Speaker  for  suffering  the 
acts  of  the  Queen's  Highness  to  be 
called  in  question.  The  language  of 
the  discontented  party  was  high  and 
menacing,  and  was  echoed  by  the  voice 
of  the  whole  nation.  The  coach  of  the 
chief  minister  of  the  crown  was  sur- 
roimded  by  an  indignant  populace,  who 
cursed  the  monopolies,  and  exclaimed 
that  the  prerogative  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  touch  the  old  liberties  of 
England.  There  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  be  some  danger  that  the  long  and 
glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth  would  have 
a  shameful  and  disastrous  end.  She, 
however,  with  admirable  judgment  and 
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tapaper,  dedined  the  contest,  put  her- 
self at  the  head  of  the  refonning  partji 
ledressed  the  grieyance,  thanked  the 
Commons,  in  touching  and  dignified 
language,  for  their  tender  care  of  the 
general  weal,  brought  back  to  herself 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  left  to  her 
suocessors  a  memorable  example  of  the 
way  in  which  it  behoves  a  ruler  to  deal 
with  public  morements  which  he  has 
not  the  means  of  resisting. 
In  the  year  1603  the  great  Queen 
died.  That  year  is,  on  many 
accoimts,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant epochs  in  our  history. 
It  was  men  that  both  Scotf 
land  and  Ireland  became  parte 
of  the  same  empire  with 
England.  Both  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
indeed,  had  been  subjugated  by  the 
Plantagenets;  but  neither  country  had 
been  patient  under  the  yoke.  Scotland 
had,  with  heroic  energy,  vindicated  her 
independence,  had,  &om  the  time  of 
Bobert  Bruce,  been  a  separate  kingdom, 
and  was  now  joined  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  in  a  manner  which 
rather  gratified  than  wounded  her 
national  pride.  Ireland  had  never, 
since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second, 
been  able  to  eocpel  the  foreign  invaders ; 
but  she  had  struggled  against  them 
long  and  fiercely.  During  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centunes  the  Eng- 
luih  power  in  that  island  was  constantly 
defining,  and,  in  the  days  of  Heniy 
the  Seventh,  sank  to  the  lowest  point. 
The  Irish  dominions  of  that  prince 
consisted  only  of  the  counties  of 
Ihiblin  and  Louth,  of  some  parts  of 
Heath  and  Kildare,  and  of  a  few  sea- 
ports scattered  along  the  coast  A 
large  portion  even  of  Leinster  was  not 
yet  divided  into  counties.  Munster, 
ulster,  and  Connaught  were  ruled  by 
petty  sovereigns,  partly  Celts,  and 
partly  degenerate  Ncnrmans,  who  had 
forgotten  .their  origin  and  had  adopted 
the  Celtic  language  and  manners.  But, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
English  power  had  made  great  pro- 
geess.  The  half  savage  chieftains 
who  jeigned  beyond  ue  pale  had 
mbmittad  one  alter  another  to  the 
Itentonants  of  the  Tudors.  At  length, 
a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  Wza- 


beth,  the  conquest,  which  had  been 
begun  more  than  four  hundred  years 
b^ore  by  Strongbow,  was  completed  by 
Moimljoy.  Scarcely  had  James  the 
First  mounted  the  English  throne  when 
the  last  O'Donnel  and  O'Neil  who  have 
held  the  rank  of  independent  princes 
kissed  his  hand  at  WhitehalL  Thence- 
forward his  writs  ran  and  his  judges 
held  assizes  in  every  part  of  Ireland; 
and  the  English  law  superseded  the 
customs  which  had  prevailed  among 
the  aboriginal  tribes. 

In  extent  Scotland  and  Ireland  were 
nearly  equal  to  each  other,  and  were 
togetner  nearly  equal  to  England,  but 
were  much  less  thickly  peopled  than 
England,  and  were  very  far  behind 
England  in  wealth  and  civilisation 
Scotland  had  been  kept  back  by  the 
sterility  of  her  soil ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  light,  the  thick  darkness  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  still  rested  on  Ireland. 

The  population  of  Scotland,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Celtic  tribes  which 
were  thinly  scattered  over  the  Hebrides 
and  over  tlie  mountainous  parts  of  the 
northern  shires,  was  of  the  same  blood 
with  the  population  of  England,  and 
spoke  a  tongue  which  did  not  differ 
from  the  purest  English  more  than  the 
dialects  of  Somersetshire  and  Lancashire 
differed  from  each  other.  In  Ireland, 
on  the  contrary,  the  population,  with 
the  exception  of  the  small  I^glish 
colony  near  the  coast^  was  Celtic,  and 
still  Kept  the  Celtic  speech  and  man- 
ners. 

In  natural  courage  and  intelligence 
both  the  nations  which  now  became 
connected  with  England  ranked  high. 
In  perseverance,  in  self-cominand,  in 
forethought)  in  all  the  virtues  which 
conduce  to  success  in  life,  the  Scots 
have  never  been  surpassed.  The  Irish, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  distinguished 
by  qualities  which  tend  to  make  men 
interesting  rather  than  prosperous. 
They  were  an  ardent  and  impetuous 
race,  easily  moved  to  tears  or  to  laugh- 
ter, to  fiuy  or  to  love.  Alone  among 
the  nations  of  northern  Europe  they 
had  the  susceptibility,  the  vivacity, 
the  natural  turn  for  acting  and  rhe- 
toric, which  are  indigenous  on  the 
ahcures  of  Uie  Mediterranean  Sea.    lu 
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mental  cultivation  Scotland  had  an  in- 
disputable superiority.  Though  that 
kingdom  was  then  the  poorest  in  Chris- 
tendom, it  already  vied  in  every  branch 
of  learning  with  the  most  favoured 
countries.  Scotsmen,  whose  dwellings 
and  whose  food  were  as  wretched  as 
those  of  the  Icelanders  of  our  time, 
Avrote  Latin  verse  with  more  than  the 
delicacy  of  Vida,  and  made  discoveries 
in  science  which  would  have  added  to 
the  renown  of  Galileo.  L:'eland  could 
boast  of  no  Buchanan  or  Napier.  The 
genius,  with  which  her  aboriginal  in- 
habitants were  largely  endowei^  showed 
itself  as  yet  only  in  ballads  which,  wild 
and  rugged  as  they  were,  seemed  to 
the  judging  eye  of  Spenser  to  contain 
a  portion  of  the  pure  gold  of  poetry. 

Scotland,  in  becoming  part  of  the 
British  monarchy,  preserved  her  dig- 
nity. Having,  during  many  genera- 
tions, courageously  wiuistood  the  Eng- 
lish arms,  she  was  now  joined  to  her 
stronger  neighbour  on  the  most  hon- 
ourable terms.  She  gave  a  King  in- 
stead of  receiving  one.  She  retained 
her  own  constitution  and  laws.  Her 
tribunals  and  parliaments  remained 
entirely  independent  of  the  tribunals 
and  parliaments  which  sate  at  West- 
minster. The  administration  of  Scot- 
land was  in  Scottish  hands;  for  no 
Englishman  had  any  motive  to  emigrate 
northward,  and  to  contend  with  the 
shrewdest  and  most  pertinacious  of  all 
races  for  what  was  to  be  scraped  to- 
gether in  the  poorest  of  all  treasuries. 
Nevertheless  Scotland  by  no  means 
escaped  the  fate  ordained  for  every 
country  which  is  connected,  but  not 
incorporated,  with  another  country  of 
greater  resources.  Though  in  name  an 
independent  kingdom,  she  was,  during 
more  than  a  century,  really  treated,  in 
many  respects,  as  a  subject  province. 

L^land  was  undisguisedly  governed 
as  a  dependency  won  by  the  sword. 
Her  rude  national  institutions  had 
perished.  The  English  colonists  sub- 
mitted to  the  dictation  of  the  mother 
country,  without  whose  sup^rt  they 
could  not  exist,  and  indenmified  them- 
selves by  trampling  on  the  people 
among  whom  they  had  settled.  The 
parliaments  which  met  at  Dublin  could 


pass  no  law  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  English  Privy 
Coun(aL  The  authority  of  the  Eiiglish 
legislature  extended  over  Lrdand.  The 
executive  administration  was  entrusted 
to  men  taken  either  from  England  or 
from  the  English  pale,  and,  in  eiliier 
case,  regarded  as  foreigners,  and  even 
as  enemies,  by  the  Celtic  population. 

But  the  circumstance  which,  more 
than  any  other,  has  made  Lreland  to 
differ  from  Scotland  remains  to  be 
noticed.  Scotland  was  Protestant.  In 
no  part  of  Europe  had  the  movement 
of  the  popular  mind  against  the  Soman 
Catholic  Church  been  so  rapid  and  vio- 
lent The  Eeformers  had  vanquished, 
deposed,  and  imprisoned  their  idola- 
trous sovereign.  They  would  not  en- 
dure even  such  a  compromise  as  had 
been  effected  in  England.  They  had 
established  the  CaJvinistic  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  worship;  and  they 
made  little  distinction  between  Popery 
and  Prelacy,  between  the  Mass  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Scotland,  the  prin^  whom 
she  sent  to  govern  a  fairev  inheritance 
had  been  so  much  annoyed  by  the 
pertinacity  with  which  her  theologians 
had  asserted  against  him  the  privileges 
of  the  synod  and  the  pulpit  that  he 
hated  the  ecclesiastical  polity  to  which 
she  was  fondly  attached  as  much  as  it 
was  in  his  effeminate  nature  to  hate 
anything,  and  had  no  sooner  mounted 
the  English  throne  than  he  began  to 
show  an  intolerant  zeal  for  the  govern- 
ment and  ritual  of  the  English  Church. 

The  Irish  were  the  only  people  of 
northern  Europe  who  had  remained 
true  to  the  old  religion.  This  is  to  be 
partly  ascribed  to  the  circumstance 
that  they  were  some  centuries  behind 
their  neighbours  in  knowledge.  But 
other  causes  had  cooperated.  The  Be- 
formation  had  been  a  national  as  well 
as  a  moral  revolt.  It  had  been,  not 
only  an  insurrection  of  the  laity  against 
the  clergy,  but  also  an  insurrection  of 
all  the  branches  of  the  great  German 
race  against  an  alien  domination.  It 
is  a  most  significant  circumstance  that 
no  large  society  of  which  the  tongue  is 
not  Teutonic  has  ever  turned  Protes- 
tant, and  that,  wherever  a  language 
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deriTed  fcom  that  of  ancient  Rome  is 
Bpoken,  the  religion  of  modem  Rome 
to  this  day  prevails.  The  patriotism 
of  the  Irish  had  taken  a  peculiar  di- 
rection. The  object  of  their  animosity 
was  not  Rome,  but  England ;  and  they 
had  especial  reason  to  abhor  those 
English  sovereigns  who  had  been  the 
chiefs  of  the  great  schism,  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  Elizabeth.  During  the  vain 
struggle  which  two  generations  of 
Milesian  princes  maintained  against 
the  Tudors,  religious  enthusiasm  and 
national  enthusiasm  became  inseparably 
blended  in  the  minds  of  the  vanquished 
race.  The  new  feud  of  Protestant  and 
Papist  inflamed  the  old  feud  of  Saxon 
and  Gelt.  The  English  conquerors, 
meanwhile,  neglected  all  legitimate 
means  of  conversion.  No  care  was 
taken  to  provide  the  vanquished  nation 
with  instructors  capable  of  making 
themselves  understood.  No  translation 
of  the  Bible  was  put  forth  in  the  Irish 
language.  The  government  contented 
itself  with  setting  up  a  vast  hierarchy 
of  Protestant  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
rectors,  who  did  nothing,  and  who,  for 
doing  nothing,  were  paid  out  of  the 
spoils  of  a  Church  loved  and  revered 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

There  was  much  in  the  state  both 
of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  which  might 
well  excite  the  painful  apprehensions 
of  a  farsighted  statesman.  As  yet, 
however,  there  was  the  appearance  of 
tranquillity.  For  the  first  time  all  the 
British  isles  were  peaceably  united 
under  one  sceptre. 

It  should  seem  that  the  weight  of 
England  among  European  nations 
ought,  from  this  epoch,  to  have  greatly 
increased.  The  territory  whidi  her 
new  King  governed  was,  in  extent, 
nearly  double  that  which  Elizabeth 
had  inherited.  His  empire  was  the 
most  complete  within  itself  and  the 
most  secure  from  attack  that  was  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  The  Plantagenets 
and  Tudors  had  been  repeatedly  under 
the  necessity  of  defending  themselves 
against  Scotland  while  they  were  en- 
gaged in  continental  war.  The  long 
conflict  in  Ireland  had  been  a  severe  and 
perpetual  drain  on  their  resources.  Yet 
even  under  such  disadvantages  those 
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sovereigns  had  been  highly  considered 
throughout  Christendom.  It  might, 
therefore,  not  unreasonably  be  expected 
that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
combined  would  form  a  state  second  to 
none  that  then  existed. 

All  such  expectations  were  strangely 
disappointed.  On  the  day  of  Dinjinn- 
the  accession  of  James  the  First  ^  "f  *^ 
England  descended  from  the  um^ 
rank  which  she  had  hitherto  5^??£j 
held,  and  began  to  be  re-  ^j^^"j 
garded  as  a  power  hardly  of  the 
second  order.  During  many  yean  tho 
great  British  monarchy,  under  four 
successive  princes  of  the  House  of 
Stuart,  was  scarcely  a  more  important 
member  of  the  European  system  than 
the  little  kingdom  of  Scotland  had 
previously  been.  This,  however,  is 
little  to  be  regretted.  Of  James  the 
First,  as  of  Johii,  it  may  be  said  that, 
if  his  administration  had  been  able  and 
splendid,  it  would  probably  have  been 
fatal  to  our  country,  and  that  we  owe 
more  to  his  weakness  and  meanness 
than  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of 
much  better  sovereigns.  He  came  to 
the  throne  at  a  critical  moment  The 
time  was  fast  approaching  when  either 
the  King  must  become  absolute,  or  the 
Parliament  must  control  the  whole  exe- 
cutive administration.  Had  James 
been,  like  Henry  the  Fourth,  like 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  or  like  Ghistavus 
Adolphus,  a  valiant^  active,  and  politic 
ruler,  had  he  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Protestants  of  Europe,  had  he 
gained  great  victories  oyer  Tilly  and 
Spinola,  had  he  adorned  Westminster 
with  the  spoils  of  Bavarian  monas- 
teries and  Flemish  cathedrals,  had  he 
hung  Austrian  and  Castilian  banners 
in  St.  Paul's,  and  had  he  found  him- 
self, after  great  achievements,  at  the 
head  of  flfty  thousand  troops,  brave, 
well  disciplmed,  and  devotedly  attache^ 
to  his  person,  the  English  Parliament' 
would  soon  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  name.  Happily  he  was  not  .ai^ 
man  to  play  such  a  part.  He  began 
his  administration  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  war  which  had  raged  during 
many  years  between  England  and 
Spain ;  and  from  that  time  he  shunned 
hostilities  with  a  caution  which  was 
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proof  against  the  insults  of  his  neigh- 
bours and  the  clamours  of  his  subjects. 
Not  till  the  last  year  of  his  life  could 
the  influence  of  his  son,  his  favourite, 
his  Parliament,  and  his  people  com- 
bined, induce  him  to  strike  one  feeble 
blow  in  defence  of  his  family  and  of 
his  religion.  It  was  well  for  those 
whom  he  goyemed  that  he  in  this  mat- 
ter disregarded  their  wishes.  The 
effect  oi  his  pacific  policy  was  that, 
in  his  time^  no  regular  troops  were 
needed,  and  that,  while  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  G-ermany  swarmed 
with  mercenary  soldiers,  the  defence  of 
our  island  was  still  confided  to  the 
militia. 

As  the  King  had  no  standing  army, 
and  did  not  even  attempt  to  form  one, 
it  would  have  been  wise  in  him  to  avoid 
any  conflict  with  his  people.  But  such 
was  his  indiscretion  tiiat,  while  he  alto- 
gether neglected  the  means  which  alone 
could  make  him  really  absolute,  he  con- 
stantly put  forward,  in  the  most  ofien- 
sive  form,  claims  of  which  none  of  his 
predecessors  had  ever  dreamed, 
of  diTiM  It  was  at  this  time  that  those 
'**'*•  strange  theories  which  Filmer 
afterwards  formed  into  a  system,  and 
which  became  the  badge  of  the  most 
violent  class  of  Tories  and  high  church- 
men, first  emerged  into  notice.  It  was 
gravely  maintained  that  the  Supreme 
Being  regarded  hereditary  monarchy, 
as  opposed  to  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment, with  peculiar  favour;  that  the 
rule  of  succession  in  order  of  primo- 
geniture was  a  divine  institution, 
anterior  to  the  Christian,  and  even  to 
the  Mosaic  dispensation;  that  no 
human  power,  not  even  tJiat  of  the 
whole  legislature,  no  length  of  adverse 
possesion,  though  it  extended  to  ten 
centuries,  could  deprive  a  legitimate 
prince  of  his  rights ;  that  the  authority 
of  such  a  prince  was  necessarily  always 
despotic ;  that  the  laws,  by  which,  in 
England  and  in  other  countries,  the 
)rerogative  was  limited,  were  to  be  re- 
garded merely  as  concessions  which 
[y  sovereign  had  fireely  made  and 
might  at  his  pleasure  resume;  and 
t^at  any  treaty  which  a  king  might 
cdbdude  with  his  people  was  merely  a 
declaration  of  his  present  intentions. 


and  not  a  contract  of  which  the  per* 
formance  could  be  demanded.  It  is 
evident  that  this  theory,  though  in* 
tended  to  strengthen  the  foundations 
of  government,  altogether  imsettles 
them.  Does  the  divine  and  immutable 
law  of  primogeniture  admit  females,  or 
exclude  them  ?  On  either  supposition 
half  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  must  be 
usurpers,  reigning  in  defiance  of  the 
law  of  God,  and  liable  to  be  dispos- 
sessed by  the  rightful  heirs.  The  doc- 
trine that  kingly  government  is  pecu- 
liarly favoured  by  Heaven  receives  no 
countenance  &om  the  Old  Testament ; 
for  in  the  Old  Testament  we  read  that 
the  chosen  people  were  blamed  and 
punished  for  desiring  a  king,  and  that 
they  were  afterwards  commanded  to 
withdraw  their  allegiance  from  him. 
Their  whole  history,  far  from  counte- 
nancing the  notion  that  succession  in 
order  of  primogeniture  is  of  divine 
institution,  would  rather  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  younger  brothers  are  under 
the  especial  protection  of  heaven. 
Isaac  was  not  the  eldest  son  of  Abra- 
ham, nor  Jacob  of  Isaac,  nor  Judah  of 
Jacob,  nor  David  of  Jesse,  nor  Solo- 
mon of  David.  Nor  does  the  system, 
of-  Filmer  receive  any  countenance 
from  those  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  describe  government  as  an 
ordinance  of  God :  for  the  government 
xmder  which  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  lived  was  not  a  hereditary 
monarchy.  The  Eoman  Emperors 
were  republican  magistrates,  named  by 
the  senate.  None  of  them  pretended 
to  rule  by  right  of  birth ;  and,  in  fact; 
both  Tiberius,  to  whom  Christ  com- 
manded that  tribute  should  be  given, 
and  Nero,  whom  Paul  directed  the 
Eomans  to  obey,  were,  according  to 
the  patriarchal  theonr  of  government, 
usurpers.  In  the  middle  ages  the  doc- 
trine of  indefeasible  hereditary  right 
would  have  been  regarded  as  heretical : 
for  it  was  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  high  pretensions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  was  a  doctrine  unknown  to 
,  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  Homily  on  Wilful  Rebel- 
lion had  strongly,  and  indeed  too 
strongly,  inculcated  submission  to  ooa- 
stitutea  authority,  but  had  made  no  dis- 
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tinctlon  between  hereditary  and  elec- 
tive monarcliies,  or  between  monarchies 
and  republics.  Indeed  most  of  the 
predecessors  of  James  would,  &om 
personal  motives,  have  regarded  the 
patriarchal  theory  of  government  with 
aversion.  William  Eufiis,  Henry  the 
First,  Stephen,  John,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  Henry  the  Sixth, 
Eichard  the  Tlurd,  and  Henry  the 
Seventh,  had  all  reigned  in  defiance  of 
the  strict  role  of  descent.  A  grave 
doubt  hung  over  the  legitimacy  both  of 
Maiy  and  of  Elizabem.  It  was  im- 
possible that  both  Catharine  of  Aragon 
and  Anne  Boleyn  could  have  been 
lawfully  married  to  Heniy  the  Eighth  ; 
and  the  highest  authority  in  the  realm 
had  pronounced  that  neither  was  so. 
The  Tudors,  far  from  considering  the 
law  of  succession  as  a  divine  and  un- 
changeable institution,  were  constantly 
tampering  with  it.  Heniy  the  Eighth 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament,  giving 
h^m  power  to  leave  the  crown  by  will, 
and  actually  made  a  will  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland. 
Edward  the  Sixth,  unauthorised  by 
Parliament)  assumed  a  similar  power, 
with  the  frill  approbation  of  the  most 
eminent  Eeformers.  Elisabeth,  con- 
scious that  her  own  title  was  open  to 
grave  objection,  and  unwilling  to  admit 
even  a  reversionary  right  in  her  rival 
and  enemy  the  Queen  of  Scots,  induced 
the  Farli£unent  to  pass  a  law,  enacting 
that  whoever  should  deny  the  compe- 
tency of  the  reigning  sovereign,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Estates  of  the  realm, 
to  alter  the  succession,  should  suflfer 
death  as  a  traitor.  But  the  situation 
of  James  was  widely  different  firom 
that  of  Elizabeth.  Far  inferior  to  her 
in  abilities  and  in  popularity,  regarded 
by  the  English  as  an  alien,  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  throne  by  the  testa- 
ment of  Heniy  the  Eighth,  the  King 
of  Scots  was  yet  the  undoubted  heir  of 
William  the  Conquerer  and  of  Egbert 
He  had,  therefore,  an  obvious  interest 
in  inculcating  the  superstitious  notion 
that  birth  confers  nghts  anterior  to 
law,  and  unalterable  by  law.  It  was  a 
notion,  moreover,  well  suited  to  his  in- 
tellect and  temper.  It  soon  found 
many    advocates    among    those  who 


aspired  to  his  favour,  and  made  rapid 
progress  among  the  cleigy  of  the  JSs- 
tablished  Church. 

Thus,  at  the  very  moment  at  which 
a  republican  spirit  began  to  manifest 
itself  strongly  in  the  Parliament  and  in 
the  country,  the  claims  of  the  monarch 
took  a  monstrous  fonn  which  would 
have  disgusted  the  proudest  and  most 
arbitrary  of  those  who  had  preceded 
him  on  the  throne. 

James  was  always  boasting  of  his 
skill  in  what  he  called  kingciaft ;  and 
yet  it  is  hardly  possible  even  to  imagine 
a  course  more  directly  opposed  to  all 
the  rules  of  kingcraft  than  that  which 
he  followed.  The  policy  of  wise  rulers 
has  always  been  to  disguise  strong  acts 
under  popular  forms.  It  was  thus  that 
Augustus  and  Napoleon  established  ab- 
solute monarchies,  while  the  public  re- 
garded them  merely  as  eminent  citizens 
invested  with  temporary  magistracies. 
The  policy  of  James  waa  me  direct 
reverse  of  theirs.  He  enraged  and 
alarmed  his  Parliament  by  constantly 
telling  them  that  they  held  their  privi- 
leges merely  during  his  pleasure,  and 
that  they  had  no  more  business  to  in- 
quire what  he  might  lawfully  do  than 
what  the  Deity  might  lawfully  do.  Yet 
he  quailed  before  them,  abandoned  mi- 
nister after  minister  to  their  vengeance, 
and  suffered  them  to  tease  him  into 
acts  directly  opposed  to  his  stroi^est 
inclinations.  Thus  the  indignation  ex- 
cited by  his  claims  and  the  scorn  excited 
by  his  concessions  went  on  growing 
together.  By  his  fondness  for  worthless 
minions,  ana  by  the  sanction  which  he 
gave  to  their  tyranny  and  rapacity,  he 
kept  discontent  constantly  alive.  His 
cowardice,  his  childishness,  his  pedantry, 
his  ungainly  person  and  manners,  his 
provincial  accent^  made  him  an  object 
of  derision.  Even  in  his  virtues  and 
accomplishments  there  was  something 
eminently  unkingly.  Throughout  the 
whole  course  of  ms  reign,  all  the  vener- 
able associations  by  whicn  the  throne 
had  long  been  fenced  were  gradually 
losing  their  strength.  During  two  hun- 
dred years  all  the  sovereigns  who  had 
ruled  England,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  Henry  the  Sixth, 
had  been  strongminded,  highspirited, 
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courageous,  and  of  princely  bearing. 
Almost  all  had  possessed  abilities  above 
the  ordinary  level.  It  was  no  light 
thing  that,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  de- 
cisive struggle  between  our  Kings  and 
their  Parliaments,  royalty  should  be 
exhibited  to  the  world  stammering, 
slobbering,  shedding  immanly  tears, 
trembling  at  a  drawn  sword,  and  talk- 
ing in  the  style  alternately  of  a  buffoon 
and  of  a  pedagogue. 

In  the  meantime  the  religious  dis- 
Thp,e-  sensions,  by  which,  from  the 
l^adon  clays  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the 
the'"*"  Protestant  body  had  been  dis- 
•ncHhe  tractci  had  become  more  for- 
J^JJ^'  midable  than  ever.  The  interval 
wider.  which  had  separated  the  first 
generation  of  Puritans  from  Cranmer 
and  Jewel  was  small  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  the  interval  which  separated 
the  third  generation  of  Puritans  from 
Laud  and  Hammond.  While  the  recol- 
lection of  Mary's  cruelties  was  still 
fresh,  while  the  power  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  party  stUl  inspired  apprehen- 
sion, while  Spain  still  retained  ascend- 
ency and  aspired  to  universal  dominion, 
all  the  reformed  sects  knew  that  they 
had  a  strong  common  interest  and  a 
deadly  common  enemy.  The  animosity 
which  they  felt  towards  each  other  was 
languid  when  compared  with  the  ani- 
mosity which  they  all  felt  towards 
Bome.  Conformists  and  Nonconformists 
had  heartily  joined  in  enacting  penal 
laws  of  extreme  severity  against  the 
Papists.  But  when  more  than  half  a 
century  of  undisturbed  possession  had 
given  confidence  to  the  Established 
Church,  when  nine  tenths  of  the  nation 
had  become  heartily  Protestant,  when 
England  was  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  when  there  was  no  danger  that 
Popery  would  be  forced  by  foreign  arms 
on  the  nation,  when  the  last  confessors 
who  had  stood  before  Bonner  had  passed 
away,  a  change  took  place  in  the  feeling 
of  the  Anglican  clergy.  Their  hostility 
to  the  B^man  Catholic  doctrine  and 
discipline  was  considerably  mitigated. 
Their  dislike  of  the  Puritans,  on  the 
other  hand,  increased  daily.  The  con- 
troversies which  had  from  lie  beginning 
divided  the  Protestant  party  took  such 
a  form  as  made  reconciliation  hopeless ; 


and  new  controversies  of  still  greater 
importance  were  added  to  the  old  sub- 
jects of  dispute. 

The  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church 
had  retained  episcopacy  as  an  ancient, 
a  decent,  and  a  convenient  ecclesiastical 
polity,  but  had  not  declared  that  form 
of  church  government  to  be  of  divine 
institution.  "We  have  already  seen  how 
low  an  estimate  Cranmer  had  formed 
of  the  office  of  a  Bishop.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  Jewel,  Cooper,  WhitgSt, 
and  other  eminent  doctors  defended 
prelacy,  as  innocent,  as  useful,  as  what 
the  state  might  lawfully  establish,  as 
what,  when  established  by  the  state, 
was  entitled  to  the  respect  of  every 
citizen.  But  they  never  denied  that  a 
Christian  community  without  a  Bishop 
might  be  a  pure  Church.*  On  the  con- 
trary, they  regarded  the  Protestants  of 
the  Continent  as  of  the  same  household 
of  faith  with  themselves.  Englishmen  in 
England  were  indeed  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Bishop,  as 
they  were  bound  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  Sheriff  and  of  the  Coroner: 
but  the  obligation  was  purely  local. 
An  English  churchman,  nay  even  an 

*  On  this  subject,  Bishop  Cooper's  language 
is  remarkably  clear  and  strong.  He  main- 
tains, in  his 'Answer  to  Martin  Maiprelate, 
printed  in  lfi89,  that  no  form  of  church 
government  is  cUvinely  ordained ;  that  Pro- 
testant oonununities,  in  establidiing  different 
forms,  have  only  made  a  Intimate  use  of 
their  Christian  liberty  ;  and  that  episcopacy 
is  peculiarly  suited  to  England,  because  the 
English  constitution  is  monarchical.  "  All 
those  Chifrches,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  in  which 
the  Grospell,  in  these  dales,  after  great  dark- 
nesse,  was  first  renewed,  and  the  learned  men 
whom  God  sent  to  instruct  them,  I  doubt  not 
but  have  been  directed  by  the  Spirite  of  God 
to  retaine  this  liberty,  that,  in  external 
government  and  other  outward  orders,  they 
might  choose  such  as  they  thought  tn  wise- 
dome  and  godlinesse  to  be  most  convenient 
for  the  state  of  their  oonntrey  and  disposition 
of  their  i)eople.  Why  then  should  this  liberty 
that  other  oountreys  have  used  under  anie 
colour  be  wrested  from  rs?  I  think  it  there- 
fore  great  presumption  and  boldnesse  that 
some  of  our  nation,  onA  those,  whatever  they 
may  think  of  theinselves,  not  of  the  greatest 
wisedome  and  skill,  should  take  upon  them  ta 
oontrolle  the  whole  realme,  and  to  binde  both, 
prince  and  people  in  respect  of  conscience  to 
alter  the  present  state,  and  tie  themselvee  to- 
a  certain  platforme  devised  by  some  of  our 
neighbours,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many 
wise  and  godly  x)er8ons,  is  most  unfit  for  the 
state  of  aKingdome." 
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English  prelate,  if  he  went  to  Holland, 
oonformed  without  scruple  to  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  Holland.  Abroad 
the  ambassadors  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
went  in  state  to  the  very  worship  which 
Elizabeth  and  James  persecuted  at 
home,  and  carefully  abstained  from 
decorating  their  private  chapels  after 
the  Anglican  fashion^  lest  scandal 
fhould  be  given  to  weaker  brethren. 
An  instrument  is  still  extant  by  which 
the  Primate  of  all  England,  in  the  year 
1582,  authorised  a  Scotch  minister,  or- 
dained, according  to  the  laudable  forms 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  by  the  Synod  of 
East  Lothian,  to  preach  and  administer 
the  sacraments  in  any  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury.*  In  the  year 
1603,  the  Convocation  solemnly  recog- 
nised the  Church  of  Scotland,  a  Church 
in  which  episcopal  control  and  epis- 
copal ordination  were  then  unknown,  as 
a  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
of  Christf  It  was  even  held  that 
Presbyterian  ministers  were  entitled  to 
place  and  voice  in  oecumenical  councils. 
When  the  States  G-eneral  of  the  United 
Provinces  convoked  at  Dort  a  synod  of 
doctors  not  episcopally  ordained,  an 
English  Bishop  and  an  English  Dean, 
eommissioned  by  the  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  sate  with  those  doctors, 
preached  to  them,  and  voted  with  them 
on  the  gravest  questions  of  theology.  | 
Nay,  many  English  benefices  were  held 
by  divines  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  ministry  in  the  Calvinistic  form 
used  on  the  Continent ;  nor  was  reordi- 
nation  by  a  Bishop  in  such  cases  then 
thought  necessary,  or  even  lawfuL§ 

•  Strype's  Life  of  Grindal,  Appendix  to 
Book  II.  No.  xvii. 

t  Canon  fi5  of  1603. 

i  Joseph  Hall,  then  dean  of  Worcester,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  one  of  the 
oommisifloners.  In  his  life  of  himself,  he 
Bays :  **  My  nnworthiness  was  named  for  one 
at  the  asdstants  of  that  honourable,  grave, 
and  reverend  meeting."  To  high  churchmen 
this  humility  will  seem  not  a  little  out  of 
place. 

§  It  was  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed 
after  the  Restoration,  that  persons  not  episco- 
pally ordidned  were,  for  the  first  time,  made 
incapable  of  holding  benefices.  No  man  was 
more  zealous  for  this  law  than  Clarendon. 
Tet  he  says ;  "  This  was  new :  for  there  had 
been  many,  and  at  present  there  were  some, 
who  posa^sed  benefices  with  cure  of  souls  and 
other  ecclesiastical  promotions,  who  had  never 


But  a  new  race  of  divines  was 
already  rising  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  their  view  the  episcopal 
office  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  & 
Christian  society  and  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  most  solemn  ordinances  of  reli- 
gion. To  that  office  belonged  certaui 
high  and  sacred  privileges,  which  no 
human  power  could  give  or  take  away. 
A  Church  might  as  well  be  without  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation,  as  without  the 
apostolical  orders ;  and  the  Church  of 
Itome,  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  her 
corruptions,  had  retained  the  apostolical 
orders,  was  nearer  to  primitive  purity 
than  those  reformed  societies  which  had 
rashly  set  up,  in  opposition  to  the 
divine  model,  a  system  invented  by 
men. 

In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth 
and  of  Elizabeth,  the  defenders  of  the 
Anglican  ritual  had  generally  contented 
themselves  with  saying  that  it  might 
be  used  without  sin,  and  that,  there- 
fore, none  but  a  perverse  and  unduti- 
ful  subject  would  refuse  to  use  it  when 
enjoined  to  do  so  by  the  magistrate. 
Now,  however,  that  rising  party  which 
claimed  for  the  polity  of  the  Church  a 
celestial  origin  began  to  ascribe  to  her 
services  a  new  dignity  and  importance. 
It  was  hinted  that»  if  the  established 
worship  had  any  fetult,  that  fault  was 
extreme  simplicity,  and  that  the  Ke 
formers  had,  in  the  heat  of  their 
quarrel  with  Bome,  abolished  many 
ancient  ceremonies  which  might  witii 
advantage  have  been  retained.  Days 
and  places  were  again  held  in  mys- 
terious veneration.  Some  practices 
which  had  long  been  disused,  and  which 
were  commonly  regarded  as  superstitious 
mummeries,  were  revived.  Paintings 
and  carvings,  which  had  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  first  generation  of  Protest- 
ants, became  the  objects  of  a  respect 
such  as  to  many  seemed  idolatrous. 

No  part  of  the  system  of  the  old 
Church  had  been  more  detested  by  the 

received  orders  but  in  France  or  Holland  ;  nnd 
these  men  must  now  receive  new  ordination, 
which  had  been  always  held  unlawful  in  the 
Church,  or  by  this  act  of  parliament  must  be 
deprived  of  their  livelihood  which  they  en- 
joyed in  the  most  flourishing  and-  peacedble 
time  of  the  Church  " 
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Reformers  than  the  honoiir  paid  to 
celibacy.  They  held  that  the  doctrine 
of  Rome  on  this  subject  had  been  pro- 
phetically condemned  by  the  apostle 
Fanl,  as  a  doctrine  of  devils ;  and  they 
dwelt  much  on  the  crimes  and  scandals 
which  seemed  to  prove  the  justice  of 
this  awful  denunciation.  Luther  had 
evinced  his  own  opinion  in  the  clearest 
manner,  by  espousing  a  nun.  Some 
of  the  most  ifiustrious  bishops  and 
priests  who  had  died  by  fire  during 
the  reign  of  Mary  had  left  wives  and 
children.  Now,  however,  it  began  to 
be  rumoured  that  the  old  monastic 
spirit  had  reappeared  in  the  Church  of 
England;  that  there  was  in  high  quar- 
ters a  prejudice  against  married  priests; 
that  even  laymen,  who  called  them- 
selves Protestants,  had  made  resolutions 
of  celibacy  which  almost  amounted  to 
vows ;  nay,  that  a  minister  of  the  es- 
tablished religion  had  set  up  a  nun- 
nery, in  which  the  psalms  were  chaunted 
at  midnight,  by  a  company  of  virgins 
dedicated  to  God.* 

Nor  was  this  all.  A  class  of  ques- 
tions, as  to  which  the  founders  of  the 
Anglican  Church  and  the  first  gene- 
ration of  Puritans  had  differed  little 
or  not  at  all,  began  to  furnish  matter 
for  fierce  disputes.  T^e  controversies 
which  had  divided  the  Protestant  body 
in  its  infancy  had  related  almost  exclu- 
sively to  Church  government  and  to 
ceremonies.  There  had  been  no  serious 
quarrel  between  the  contending  parties 
on  points  of  metaphysical  fiieology. 
The  doctrines  held  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
hierarchy  touching  original  sin,  faith, 
grace,  predestination,  and  election, 
were  those  which  are  popularly  called 
Calvinistic  Towards  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  her  favourite  prelate. 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  drew  up,  in 
concert  with  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  other  theologians,  the  celebrated 
instrument  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Lambeth  Articles.  In  that  instrument 
the  most  startling  of  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines  are  affirmed  with  a  distinct- 


»  Peckard's  Life  of  Ferrar ;  The  Arminian 
Kmmery,  or  a  Brief  Description  ,of  the  late 
erected  monastical  Place  called  the  Arminian 
]5funnery,  at  Little  Gidding  in  Huntingdon- 
■hire,  1641. 


ness  which  would  shock  many  who,  in 
our  age,  are  reputed  Calvinists.  One . 
clergyman,  who  took  the  opposite  side, 
and  spoke  harshly  of  Calvin,  was 
arraigned  for  his  presumption  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  escaped 
punishment  only  by  expressing  his 
firm  belief  in  the  tenets  of  reproba- 
tion and. final. perseverance,  and  his 
sorrow  for  the  offence  which  he  had 
given  to  pious  men  by  refiecting  on  the 
great  French  reformer.  The  school  of 
divinity  of  which  Hooker  was  the 
chief  occupies  a  middle  place  between 
the  school  of  Cranmer  and  the  school 
of  Laud ;  and  Hooker  has,  in  modem 
times,  been  claimed  by  the  Arminians 
as  an  ally.  Yet  Hooker  pronounced 
Calvin  to  have  been  a  man  superior  in 
wisdom  to  any  other  divine  that  France 
had  produced,  a  man  to  whom  thou- 
sands were  indebted  for  the  knowledge 
of  divine  truth,  but  who  was  himself 
indebted  to  God  alone.  When  the 
Arminian  controversy  arose  in  Hol- 
land, the  English  government  and  the 
English  Church  lent  strong  support  to 
the  Calvinistic  party ;  nor  is  the  Eng- 
lish name  altogether  free  from  the 
stain  which  has  been  left  on  that  party 
by  the  imprisonment  of  Gxolius  and 
the  judicial  murder  of  Bameveldt. 

But,  even  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Butch  synod,  that  part  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  which  was  peculiarly  hostile  to 
the  Calvinistic  Church  government 
and  to  the  Calvinistic  worship  had 
begun  to  regard  with  dislike  the  Cal- 
vinistic metaphysics ;  and  this  feeling 
was  very  natunJly  strengthened  by  the 
gross  injustice,  insolence,  and  cruelty 
of  the  party  which  was  prevalent  at 
Dort.  The  Arminian  doctrine,  a  doc- 
trine less  austerely  logical  than  that  of 
the  early  Reformers,  but  more  agree- 
able to  the  popular  notions  of  the 
divine  justice  and  benevolence,  spread 
fast  and  wide.  The  infection  soon 
reached  the  court.  Opinions  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  James,  no 
clergyman  could  have  avowed  without 
imminent  risk  of  being  stripped  of  his 
gown,  were  now  the  best  title  to  pre- 
ferment. A  divine  of  that  age,  who 
was  asked  by  a  simple  country  gentle- 
man what    the  Arminians   held,  an- 
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0wered,  -with  as  much  truth  as  wit, 
that  they  held  all  the  best  bishoprics 
and  deaneries  in  England. 

While  the  majority  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  quitted,  in  one  direction,  the 
position  which  they  had  originally  occu- 
pied, the  majority  of  the  Puritan  body 
depsfrted,  in  a  direction  diametrically 
opposite,  &om  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  their  £a.thers.  The  persecution 
which  the  separatists  had  undergone 
had  been  severe  enough  to  irritate, 
but  not  seyere  enou^  to  destroy. 
They  had  been,  not  tamed  into  submis- 
sion, but  baited  into  savageness  and 
stubbornness.  After  the  fashion  of 
oppressed  sects,  they  mistook  their 
own  Tindictiye  feelings  for  emotions  of 
piety,  encouraged  in  themselves  by 
reading  and  meditation  a  disposition  to 
brood  over  their  wrongs,  and,  when 
they  had  worked  themselves  up  into 
hating  their  enemies,  imagined  that 
they  were  only  hating  the  enemies  of 
heaven.  In  tiie  New  Testament  t^ere 
was  little  indeed  which,  even  when 
perverted  by  the  most  disingenuous 
exposition,  could  seem  to  countenance 
the  indulgence  of  malevolent  passions. 
But  the  Old  Testament  contained  the 
histoiy  of  a  race  selected  by  God  to  be 
witnesses  of  his  unity  and  ministers  of 
his  vengeance,  and  specially  com- 
manded by  him  to  do  many  things 
which,  if  done  without  his  special 
command,  would  have  been  atrocious 
crimes.  In  such  a  histoiy  it  was  not 
difficult  for  fierce  and  gloomy  spirits  to 
find  much  that  might  be  distorted  to 
suit  their  wishes.  The  extreme  Puri- 
tans therefore  began  to  feel  for  the  Old 
Testament  a  preference,  which,  per- 
haps, they  did  not  distinctly  avow 
even  to  themselves ;  but  which  showed 
itself  in  all  their  sentimente  and 
habite.  They  paid  to  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage a  respNBct  which  they  refused  to 
that  tongue  in  which  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  and  the  epistles  of  Paul  have 
come  down  to  us.  They  baptized  their, 
children  by  the  names,  not  of  Chris- 
tian sainte,  but  of  Hebrew  patriarchs 
and  warriors.  In  defiance  of  the 
express  and  reiterated  declarations  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  they  turned  the 
weekly  festival  by  which  the  Church 


had,  from  the  primitive  times,  com- 
memorated the  resurrection  of  her 
Lord,  into  a  Jewish  Sabbath.  They 
sought  for  principles  of  jurisprudence 
in  Qie  Mosaic  law,  and  for  precedente 
to  guide  their  ordinary  conduct  in  the 
books  of  Judges  and  Kings.  Their 
thoughte  and  discourse  ran  much  on 
acte  which  were  assuredly  not  recorded 
as  examples  for  our  imitetion«  The 
prophet  who  hewed  in  pieces  a  captive 
king,  the  rebel  general  who  gave  the 
blood  of  a  queen  to  the  does,  the 
matron  who,  in  defiance  of  {Sighted 
faith,  and  of  the  laws  of  eastern  hos- 
pitality, drove  the  nail  into  the  brain 
of  the  fugitive  ally  who  had  just  fed  at 
her  boarc^  and  who  was  sleeping  under 
the  shadow  of  her  tent,  were  proposed 
as  models  to  Christians  suffering  under 
the  tyranny  of  princes  and  jtrelates. 
Morals  and  manners  were  subjected  to 
a  code  resembling  that  of  the  syna- 
gogue, when  the  synagogue  was  in  its 
worst  stete.  The  dress,  the  deport- 
ment, the  language,  the  studies,  the 
amusemente  of  tiie  rigid  sect  were 
regulated  on  principles  not  unlike  those 
of  the  Pharisees  who,  proud  of  their 
washed  hands  and  broad  phylacteries, 
teunted  the  Redeemer  as  a  sabbath- 
breaker  and  a  wiuebibber.  It  was  a 
sin  to  hang  garlands  on  a  Maypole,  to 
drink  a  fnend's  health,  to  fiy  a  hawk, 
'to  hunt  a  stag,  to  play  at  chess,  to  wear 
lovelocks,  to  put  starch  into  a  ruf^  to 
touch  the  virginals,  to  read  the  Fairy 
Queen.  Rules  such  as  these,  rules 
which  would  have  appeared  insupport- 
able to  the  free  and  joyous  spirit  of 
Luther,  and  contemptible  to  the  serene 
and  philosophical  intellect  of  Zwingle, 
threw  over  all  life  a  more  than  monas- 
tic gloom.  The  learning  and  eloquence 
by  which  the  great  Reformers  had  been 
eminentlv  durtinffuished,  and  to  Trhich 
they  had  been,  in  no  small  measure, 
indebted  for  their  success,  were  re- 
garded bv  the  new  school  of  Protest- 
ante  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  aver- 
Some   precisians  had  scruples 


sion. 


about  teaching  the  Latin  grammar,  be- 
cause the  names  of  Mars,  Bacchus,  and 
Apollo  occurred  in  it.  The  fine  arte 
were  aU  but  proscribed.  The  solemn 
peal  of  the  organ  was  superstitious. 
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The  light  music  of  Ben  Jonson's 
masques  was  dissolute.  Half  the  fine 
paintings  in  England  were  idolatrous, 
and  the  other  half  indecent.  The 
extreme  Puritan  -was  at  once  known 
from  other  men  by  his  gait,  his  garb, 
his  lank  hair,  the  sour  solemnity  of  his 
face,  the  upturned  white  of  hi9  eyes, 
the  nasal  twang  with  which  he  spoke, 
and,  above  all,  by  his  peculiar  dialect 
He  employed,  on  every  occasion,  the 
imagery  and  style  of  Scripture.  He- 
braisms violently  introduced  into  the 
English  language,  and  metaphors  bor- 
rowed from  the  boldest  lyric  poetry  of 
a  remote  age  and  country,  and  applied 
to  the  common  concerns  of  English 
life,  were  the  most  striking  peaifiaii- 
ties  of  this  cant,  which  moved,  not 
without  cause,  the  derision  both  of 
Prelatists  and  libertines. 

Thus  the  political  and  religious 
schism  which  had  originated  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was,  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
constantly  widening.  Theories  tending 
to  Turkish  despotism  were  in  fashion 
at  Whitehall.  Theories  tending  to  re- 
publicanism were  in  favour  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  violent  Prelatists  who  were, 
to  a  man,  zealous  for  prerogative,  and 
the  violent  Puritans  who  were,  to  a 
man,  zealous  for  the  privileges  of 
Parliament^  regarded  each  other  with 
animosity  more  intense  than  that 
which,  in  the  preceding  generation, 
had  existed  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants. 

While  the  minds  of  men  were  in 
this  st^e,  the  country,  after  a  peace 
of  many  years,  at  length  engaged  in  a 
war  which  required  strenuous  exer- 
tions. This  war  hastened  the  ap- 
proach of  the  great  constitutional 
crisis.  It  was  necessary  that  the  King 
should  have  a  large  military  force. 
He  could  not  have  such  a  force  with- 
out money.  He  could  not  legally  raise 
money  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  followed,  therefore,  that  he 
either  must  administer  the  government 
in  conformity  with  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  must  venture 
on  such  a  violation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  land  as  had  been  unknown 


during  several  centuries.  The  Plan- 
tagenets  and  the  Tudors  had,  it  is 
true,  occasionally  supplied  a  deficiency 
in  their  revenue  by  a  benevolence  or  a 
forced  loan :  but  tLese  expedients  were 
always  of  a  temporary  nature.  To 
meet  the  regular  charge  of  a  long  war 
by  regular  taxation,  imposed  without 
the  consent  of  the  Estates  of  the  realm, 
was  a  course  which  Henry  the  Eighth 
himself  would  not  have  dared  to  take. 


It  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  decisive 
hour  was  approaching,  and  that  the 
English  Parliament  would  soon  either 
share  the  fate  of  the  senates  of  the 
Continent,  or  obtain  supreme  ascen- 
dency in  the  state. 

Just  at  this  conjuncture  James  died. 
Charles  the  First  succeeded  to  Aece«ion 
the  throne.  He  had  received  Sfte*?Sf 
from  nature  a  far  better  under-  ch«ri«  i. 
standing,  a  far  stronger  will,  and 
a  far  keener  and  firmer  temper  than 
his  father^s.  He  had  inherited  his 
father^s  political  theories,  and  was 
much  more  disposed  than  his  father 
to  carry  them  into  practice.  He  was, 
like  his  father,  a  zealous  episcopalian. 
He  was,  moreover,  what  his  father  had 
never  been,  a  zealous  Arminian,  and, 
though  no  Papist,  liked  a  Papist  much 
better  than  a  Puritan.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  deny  that  Charles  had  some 
of  the  qualities  of  a  good,  and  even  of 
a  great  prince.  He  wrote  and  spoke, 
not,  like  his  father,  with  the  exactness 
of  a  professor,  but  after  the  fashion  of 
intelligent  and  well  educated  gentle- 
men. His  taste  in  literature  and  art 
was  excellent,  his  manner  dignified, 
though  not  gracious,  his  domestic  life 
without  blemish.  Faithlessness  was 
the  chief  cause  of  his  disasters,  and  is 
the  chief  stain  on  his  memory.  He 
was,  in  truth,  impelled  by  an  incurable 
propensity  to  dark  and  crooked  ways. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  his  conscience, 
which,  on  occasions  of  little  moment, 
was  sufficiently  sensitive,  should  never 
have  reproached  him  with  this  great 
vice.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  perfidious,  not  only  from 
constitution  and  from  habit,  but  also 
on  principle.  He  seems  to  have  learned 
from  the  theologians  whom  he  most 
esteemed  thtit  between  him  and  his 
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fiubjects  there  could  be  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  mutual  contract;  that  he 
could  not^  even  if  he  would,  direst 
jbdmself  of  his  despotic  authority ;  and 
that^  in  eyeiy  promise  which  he  made, 
there  was  an  implied  reservation  that 
such  promise  might  be  broken  in  case 
of  necessity,  and  that  of  the  necessity  he 
was  the  sole  judge. 

And  now  began  that  hazardous  game 
Tactics  of  on  which  were  staked  the  desti- 
cM<m'ln'  uies  of  the  English  people.  It 
ScS!!*"  ^^  played  on  the  side  of  the 
moiu.  House  of  Commons  with  keen- 
ness, but  with  admirable  dexterity, 
coolness,  and  perseverance.  Great 
43tatesmen  who  looked  far  behind  them 
and  far  before  them  were  at  the  head 
of  that  assembly.  They  were  resolved 
to  place  the  King  in  sitch  a  situation 
that  he  must  either  conduct  the  ad- 
ministration in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  his  Parliament^  or  make  out- 
rageous attacks  on  the  most  sacred 
principles  of  the  constitution.  They 
accordingly  doled  out  supplies  to  him 
very  sparingly.  He  found  that  he 
must  govern  either  in  harmony  with 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  in  defiance 
of  all  law.  His  choice  was  soon  made. 
He  dissolved  his  first  Parliament^  and 
levied  taxes  by  his  own  authority.  He 
convoked  a  second  Parliament,  and 
found  it  more  intractable  than  the 
first.  He  again  resorted  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  dissolution,  raised  fresh 
taxes  without  any  show  of  legal  rights 
and  threw  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition 
into  prison.  At  the  same  time  a  new 
grievance,  which  the  peculiar  feelings 
and  habits  of  the  English  nation 
made  insupportably  painful,  and  which 
seemed  to  all  discerning  men  to  be  of 
fearful  augury,  excited  general  discon- 
tent and  alarm.  Companies  of  soldiers 
were  billeted  on  the  people ;  and  mar- 
tial law  was,  in  some  places,  substi- 
tuted for  the  ancient  jurisprudence  of 
the  realm. 

The  King  called  a  third  Parliament, 
and  soon  perceived  that  the  opposition 
was  stronger  and  fiercer  than  ever. 
He  now  determined  on  a  change  of 
tactics.  Instead  of  opposing  an  in- 
flexible resistance  to  the  demands  of 
the  Commons,  he,   after  much  alter- 


cation and  many  evasions,  agreed  to 
a  compromise  which,  if  he  had  faith- 
fully adhered  to  it*  would  have  averted 
a  long  series  of  calamities.  The  Par- 
liament granted  an  ample  supply. 
The  King  ratified,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  celebrated  law,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Petition  of 
Eighty  and  which  is  the  second  PMitiiMr 
Great  Charter  of  the  liberties  '*'*"«'"• 
of  England.  By  ratifying  that  law  he 
bound  himself  never  again  to  raise 
money  without  the  consent  of  the 
Houses,  never  again  to  imprison  any 
person,  except  in  due  course  of  law, 
and  never  again  to  subject  his  people 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  martial 

The  day  on  which  the  royal  sanction 
was,  after  many  delays,  solemnly  given 
.to  this  great  Act,  was  a  day  of  joy  and 
hope.  The  Commons,  who  crowded 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  broke 
forth  into  loud  acclamations  as  soon 
as  the  clerk  had  pronounced  the  an- 
cient form  of  words  by  which  our 
princes  have,  during  many  ages,  signi- 
fied their  assent  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Estates  of  the  realm.  Those  acclama- 
tions were  reechoed  by  the  voice  of 
the  capital  and  of  the  nation ;  but  with- 
in three  weeks  it  became  manifest  that 
Charles  had  no  intention  of  observing 
the  compact  into  which  he  had  entere<£ 
The  supply  given  by  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  was  collected.  The  pro- 
mise by  which  that  supply  had  been 
obtained  was  broken.  A  violent  con- 
test followed.  The  Parliament  was 
dissolved  with  every  mark  of  royal 
displeasure.  Some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  were  imprisoned ; 
and  one  of  them.  Sir  John  Eliot,  after 
years  of  suffering,  died  in  confinement. 

Charles,  however,  could  not  venture 
to  raise,  by  his  own  authority,  taxes 
sufficient  for  carrying  on  war.  He 
accordingly  hastened  to  make  peace 
with  his  neighbours,  and  henceforth 
gave  his  whole  mind  to  British  politics. 

Now  commenced  a  new  era.  Many 
English  Kings  had  occasionally  com- 
mitted unconstitutional  acts :  but  none 
had  ever  systematically  attempted  to 
make  himself  a  despot,  and  to  reduce 
the  Parliament  to  a  nullity.  Such 
was  the  end  which  Charles  distinctly 
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proposed  to  himsel£  From  March  1629 
to  April  1640,  the  Houses  were  not 
convoked.  Never  in  our  history  had 
there  been  an  interval  of  eleven  years 
between  Farluunent  and  Parliament. 
Only  once  had  there  been  an  interval 
of  even  half  that  length.  This  fact 
alone  is  sufficient  to  refute  those  who 
represent  Charles  as  having  merely 
trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  me  Flan- 
tagenets  and  Tudors. 

It  is  proved,  by  the  testimony  of 
petition  "^®  King's  most  strenuous  sup- 
ofRiffht  porters,  that  during  this  part  of 
his  reign,  the  provisions  of  the 
Petition  of  Right  were  violated  by  him, 
not  occasionally,  but  constantly,  and  on 
system;  that  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
venue was  raised  without  any  legal 
authority ;  and  that  persons  obnoxious, 
to  the  government  languished  for  years 
in  prison,  without  being  ever  called 
upon  to  plead  before  any  tribunaL 

For  these  things  history  must  hold 
the  King  himself  chiefly  responsible. 
From  the  time  of  his  third  Parliament 
he  was  his  own  prime  minister.  Several 
persons,  however,  whose  temper  and 
talents  were  suited  to  his  purposes, 
were  at  the  head  of  different  depart- 
ments of  the  administration. 

Thomas  Wentworth,  successively 
charac  Created  Lord  Wentworth  and 
g^and  Earl  of  Strafford,  a  man  of  great 
oni^t.  abilities,  eloquence,  and  courage, 
""***•  but  of  a  cruel  and  imperious 
nature,  was  the  counsellor  most  trusted 
in  political  and  military  affairs.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  opposition,  and  felt 
towards  those  whom  he  had  deserted 
that  peculiar  malignity  which  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  characteristic  of  apostates. 
He  perfectly  understood  the  feelings, 
the  resources,  and  the  policy  of  ike 
party  to  which  he  had  lately  belonged, 
and  had  formed  a  vast  and  deeply  medi- 
tated scheme  which  very  nearly  con- 
foxmded  even  the  able  tactics  of  the 
statesmen  by  whom  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  directed.  To  this 
scheme,  in  his  confidential  correspon- 
dence, he  gave  the  expressive  name  of 
Thorough.  His  object  was  to  do  in 
England  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 
Richelieu  was  doing  in  France;    to 


make  Charles  a  monarch  as  absolute 
as  any  on  the  Continent;  to  put  the 
estates  and  the  personal  Hberty  of  the 
whole  people  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown;  to  deprive  the  courts  of  law 
of  all  independent  authority,  even  in 
ordinary  questions  of  civil  right  be- 
tween man  and  man;  and  to  punish 
with  merciless  rigour  aU  who  mur- 
mured at  the  acts  of  the  government, 
or  who  applied,  even  in  the  most  decent 
and  regular  manner,  to  any  tribunal 
for  relief  against  those  acts.*" 

This  was  his  end ;  and  he  distinctly 
saw  in  what  manner  alone  this  end 
could  be  attained.  There  was,  in  truth, 
about  all  his  notions  a  deamess,  a 
coherence,  a  predsion,  which,  if  he  had 
not  been  pursuing  an  object  pernicious 
to  his  country  and  to  his  kind,  would 
have  justly  entitled  him  to  high  admi- 
ration. He  saw  that  there  was  one 
instrument^  and  only  one,  by  which  his 
vast  and  daring  projects  could  be  car- 
ried into  execution.  That  instrument 
was  a  standing  army.  To  the  forming 
of  such  an  army,  therefore,  he  directed 
all  the  energy  of  his  strong  mind.  In 
Ireland,  where  he  was  viceroy,  he  actu- 
ally succeeded  in  establishing  a  military 
despotism,  not  only  over  the  aborigin^ 
population,  but  also  over  the  EngUsh 
coh>nists,  and  was  able  to  boast  that,  in 
that  island,  the  King  was  as  absolute  as 
any  prince  in  the  whole  world  could  be.f 

The  ecclesiastical  administration  was, 
in  the  meantime,  principally  di-  character 
rected  by  William  Laud,  Arch-  ©f  La"*' 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  Of  all  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Anglican  Church,  ikud 
had  departed  farSiest  from  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Reformation,  and  had  drawn 
nearest  to  Rome.  His  theology  was 
more  remote  than  even  that  of  the 
Dutch  Arminians  irom  the  theology  of 

*  The  oorrespondenoe  of  Wentworth  seems 
to  me  fnUy  to  bear  out  what  I  have  said  in 
the  text.  To  transcribe  all  the  passages  which 
have  led  me  to  the  conclnsion  at  which  I  have 
arrived,  would  be  impossible;  nor  would  it 
be  easy  to  make  a  better  selection  than  has 
already  been  made  by  Mr.  Hallam.  I  may, 
however,  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader 
particularly  to  the  very  able  paper  which 
Wentworth  drew  up  respecting  tiie  afEairs  of 
the  Palatinate.    The  date  is  March  81, 1637. 

t  These  are  Wentworth's  own  words.  Sea 
his  letter  to  Laud,  dated  Dec.  16, 1634. 
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the  CalTinists.  His  passion  for  cere* 
monies,  his  reverence  for  holidays, 
vigils,  and  sacred  places,  his  ill  con- 
cealed dklike  of  the  marriage  of  eccle- 
siastics, the  ardent  and  not  altogether 
disinterested  zeal  with  which  he  asserted 
the  claims  of  the  clergy  to  the  reverence 
of  the  laity,  wonld  have  made  him  an 
object  of  aversion  to  the  Puritans,  even 
if  he  had  used  only  legal  and  gentle 
means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends. 
But  his  understanding  was  narrow;  and 
his  commerce  with  the  world  had  been 
smalL  He  was  by  nature  rash,  irrit- 
able, quick  to  feel  for  his  own  dignity, 
slow  to  sympathise  with  the  sufferings 
of  others,  and  prone  to  the  error,  com- 
mon in  superstitious  men,  of  mistaking 
his  ovFn  peevish  and  maUgnant  moods 
for  emotions  of  pious  zeal.  Under  his 
direction  every  comer  of  the  realm  was 
subjected  to  a  constant  and  minute 
inspection.  Every  littie  congr^ation 
of  separatists  was  tracked  out  and 
broken  up.  Even  the  devotions  of 
'  prirate  £unilies  could  not  escape  the 
vigilance  of  his  spies.  Such  fear  did 
his  rigour  inspire  that  the  deadly  hatred 
of  the  Church,  which  festered  in  in- 
numerable bosoms,  was  generally  dis- 
guised under  an  outward  show  of  con- 
formity. On  the  very  eve  of  troubles, 
fatal  to  himself  and  to  his  order,  the 
Bishops  of  several  extensive  dioceses 
were  able  to  report  to  him  that  not  a 
single  dissenter  was  to  be  found  within 
their  jurisdiction.* 

The  tribunals  afforded  no  protection 
to  the  subject  against  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  that  period. 
The  judges  of  tiie  common  law,  holding 
their  situations  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  King,  were  scandalously  obsequious. 
Yet,  obsequious  as  they  were,  they 
were  less  ready  and  less  efficient  in- 
struments of  arbitrary  power  than  a 
cU«„ffco«rt«.  the  mlo^of  which  i, 
still,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two 
centuries,  held  in  deep  abhorrence  by 
the  nation.  Foremost  among  these 
courts  in  power  and  in  infamy 
Chamber  werc  the  Star  Chamber  and  the 
coiSS?  High  Commission,  the  former 
•ion.         a  political,  the  latter  a  religious 

*  See  his  rei)ort  to  Charles  for  the  year 
1639. 


inquisition.  Neither  was  a  part  of  the 
old  constitution  of  England.  The  Star 
Chamber  had  been  remodelled,  and  the 
High  Commission  created,  by  the  Tu- 
dors.  The  power  which  these  boards 
had  possessed  before  the  accession  of 
Charles  had  been  extensive  and  formid- 
able, but  had  been  small  indeed  when 
compared  with  that  which  they  now 
usurped.  Guided  chiefly  by  the  violent 
spirit  of  the  primate,  and  freed  firom 
tne  control  of  Parliament^  they  dis- 
played a  rapacity,  a  violence,  a  malig- 
nant energy,  which  had  been  imknown 
to  any  former  age.  The  government 
was  able,  through  their  instromentality, 
to  fine,  imprison,  pillory,  and  mutilate 
without  restraint.  A  separate  council 
which  sate  at  York,  unaer  the  presi- 
dency of  Wentworth,  was  armed,  in 
defiaice  of  law,  by  a  pure  act  of  pre- 
rogative, with  almost  boundless  power 
over  the  northern  counties.  All  these 
tribimals  insulted  and  defied  the  autho- 
rity of  Westminster  Hall,  and  daily 
committed  excesses  which  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Royalists  have  warmly  con- 
demned. We  are  informed  by  Claren- 
don that  there  was  hardly  a  man  of 
note  in  the  realm  who  had  not  personal 
experience  of  the  harshness  and  greedi- 
ness of  the  Star  Chamber,  that  the 
High  Commission  had  so  conducted 
itself  that  it  had  scarce  a  friend  left 
in  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  tyranny 
of  the  Coundl  of  York  had  made  the 
Ghreat  Charter  a  dead  letter  on  the 
north  of  the  Trent. 

The  government  of  England  was  now, 
in  all  points  but  one,  as  despotic  as 
l^at  of  France.  But  that  one  point 
was  all  important.  There  was  stiU  no 
standing  army.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  security  that  the  whole  fabric  of 
tyranny  might  not  be  subverted  in  a 
single  day ;  and,  if  taxes  were  imposed 
by  the  royal  authority  for  the  support 
of  an  army,  it  was  probable  that  there 
would  be  an  immediate  and  irresistible 
explosion.  This  was  the  difficulty 
which  more  than  any  other  perplexed 
Wentworth.  The  Lord  Keeper  Finch, 
in  concert  with  other  lawyers  who  were 
employed  by  the  government^  recom- 
mended an  expedient^  which  was  eager- 
ly adopted.    The   ancient  princes  of 
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England,  as  they  called  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  counties  near  Scotland  to 
arm  and  array  themselves  for  the  defence 
of  the  border,  had  sometimes  called  on 
the  maritime  counties  to  furnish  ships 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast.  In  the 
Ship-  room  of  ships  money  had  some- 
■«»«y  times  been  accepted.  This  old 
practice  it  was  now  determined,  after  a 
long  interval^  not  only  to  revive  but  to 
extend.  Former  princes  had  raised 
shipmoney  only  in  time  of  war:  it  was 
now  exacted  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace.  Former  princes,  even  in  the 
most  perilous  wars,  had  raised  ship- 
money  only  along  the  coasts:  it  was 
now  exacted  from  the  inland  shires. 
Former  princes  had  raised  shipmoney 
only  for  the  maritime  defence  of  the 
country:  it  was  now  exacted,  by  the 
admission  of  the  Eoyalists  themselves, 
with  the  object,  not  of  maintaining 
a  navy,  but  of  furnishing  the  King 
with  supplies  which  might  be  ijticreased 
at  his  discretion  to  any  amount,  and 
expended  at  his  discretion  for  any 
purpose. 

The  whole  nation  was  alarmed  and 
incensed.  John  Hampden,  an  opulent 
and  well-bom  gentleman  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, highly  considered  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  but  as  yet  little  known 
to  the  kingdom  generally,  had  the 
courage  to  step  forward,  to  confront  the 
whole  power  of  the  government,  and 
take  on  himself  the  cost  and  the  risk 
of  disputing  the  prerogative  to  which 
the  King  laid  claim. '  The  case  was 
argued  before  the  judges  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber.  So  strong  were  the 
strguments  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  crown  that,  dependent  and  servile 
as  the  judges  were,  the  majority  against 
Hampden  was  the  smallest  possible. 
Still  there  was  a  majority.  The  inter- 
preters of  the  law  had  pronounced  that 
one  great  and  productive  tax  might  be 
imposed  by  the  royal  authority.  Went- 
worth  justly  observed  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  vindicate  their  judgment 
except  by  reasons  directly  leading  to  a 
condusion  which  they  had  not  ventured 
to  draw.  If  money  might  legally  be 
raised  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  support  of  a  fleet,  it  was  not 
easy  to  deny  that  money  mighty  without 


consent  of  Parliament,  be  legally  raised 
for  the  support  of  an  army. 

The  decision  of  the  judges  increased 
the  irritation  of  the  people.  A  century 
earlier,  irritation  less  serious  would 
have  produced  a  general  rising.  But 
discontent  did  not  now  so  readily  as  in 
an  earlier  age  t^ke  the  form  of  rebellion. 
The  nation  had  been  long  steadily  ad- 
vancing in  wealth  and  in  civilisation. 
Since  the  great  northern  Earls  took  up 
arms  against  Elizabeth  seventy  years 
had  elapsed ;  and  during  those  seventy 
years  there  had  been  no  civil  war. 
Never,  during  the  whole  existence  of 
the  English  nation,  had  so  long  a  period 
passed  without  intestine  hostilities. 
Men  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
pursuits  of  peaceful  industry,  and,  ex- 
asperated as  they  were,  hesitated  long 
before  they  drew  the  sword. 

This  was  the  conjuncture  at  which 
the  liberties  of  the  nation  were  in  the 
greatest  peril.  The  opponents  of  the 
government  began  to  despair  of  the 
destiny  of  their  country;  and  many  ' 
looked  to  the  American  wilderness  as 
the  only  asylum  in  which  they  could 
enjoy  civil  and  spiritual  freedom.  There 
a  few  resolute  Puritans,  who,  in  the 
cause  of  their  religion,  feared  neither 
the  rage  of  the  ocean  nor  the  hardships 
of  uncivilised  life,  neither  the  fangs  of 
savage  beasts  nor  the  tomahawks  of 
more  savage  men,  had  built,  amidst  the 
primeval  forest,  villages  which  are  now 
great  and  opulent  cities,  but  which 
have,  through  every  change,  retained 
some  trace  of  the  character  derived 
from  their  founders.  The  government 
regarded  these  infant  colonies  with 
aversion,  and  attempted  violently  to 
stop  the  stream  of  emigration,  but 
coidd  not  prevent  the  population  of 
New  England  from  being  largely  re- 
cruited by  stouthearted  and  Godfear- 
ing men  from  every  part  of  the  oli  Eng- 
land. And  now  Wentworth  exulted  in 
the  near  prospect  of  Thorough.  A  few 
years  might  probably  suffice  for  tho 
execution  of  his  great  design.  If  strict 
economy  were  observed,  if  all  collision 
with  foreign  powers  were  carefully 
avoided,  the  debts  of  the  crown  would 
be  cleared  off:  there  would  bo  funds 
available  for  the   support'  of  a  large 
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military  force ;  and  that  force  would  soon 
break  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  nation. 
At  this  crisis  an  act  of  insane  bigotiy 
itMiftniee  Suddenly  changed  the  whole 
fitaiyin  ^^c®  of  pubUc  sfiairs.  Had 
Scotland,  the  King  been  wise,  he  would 
have  pursued  a  cautious  and  soothing 
policy  towards  Scotland  till  he  was 
master  in  the  South.  For  Scotland  was 
of  all  his  kingdoms  that  in  which  there 
was  the  greatest  risk  that  a  spark 
might  produce  aflame,  andthat  aflieime 
might  become  a  conflagration.  Consti- 
tutional opposition,  indeed,  such  as  he 
had  encountered  at  Westminster,  he 
had  not  to  apprehend  at  Edinburgh. 
The  Parliament  of  his  northern  king- 
dom waa  a, very  different  body  from 
that  which  bore  the  same  name  in 
England.  It  was  ill  constituted:  it 
was  little  considered ;  and  it  had  never 
imposed  any  serious  restraint  on  any  of 
his  predecessors.  The  three  Estates  sate 
in  one  house.  The  commissioners  of  the 
burghs  were  considered  merely  as  re- 
tainers of  the  great  nobles.  Ko  act 
could  be  introduced  till  it  had  been 
approved  by  the  Lords  of  Articles,  a 
committee  which  was  really,  though  not 
in  form,  nominated  by  the  crown.  But> 
though  the  Scottish  Parliament  was 
obsequious,  the  Scottish  people  had 
always  been  singularly  turbulent  and 
ungovernable.  They  had  butchered 
their  first  James  in  his  bedchamber: 
they  had  repeatedly  arrayed  themselves 
in  arms  against  James  the  Second: 
they  had  slain  James  the  Third  on  the 
field  of  battle :  their  disobedience  had 
broken  the  heart  of  James  the  Fifth : 
they  had  deposed  and  imprisoned  Mary: 
they  had  led  her  son  captive ;  and  their 
temper  was  still  as  intractable  as  ever. 
Their  habits  were  rude  and  martial. 
All  along  the  southern  border,  and 
all  along  the  line  between  the  high- 
lands and  the  lowlands,  raged  an  in- 
cessant predatory  war.  In  every  part 
of  the  country  men  were  accustomed 
to  redress  their  wrongs  by  the  strong 
hand.  Whatever  loyalty  the  nation 
had  anciently  felt  to  the  Stuarts  had 
cooled  during  their  long  absence.  The 
supreme  influence  over  the  public  mind 
Iras  divided  between  two  classes  of 
malecontents,  the  lords  of  the  soil  and 


the  preachers ;  lords  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  which  had  otlen  impelled 
the  old  Douglasses  to  withstand  the 
royal  house,  and  preachers  who  had  in- 
herited the  republican  opinions  and  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  Knox.  Both 
the  national  and  religious  feelings  of 
the  population  had  been  wounded.  All 
orders  of  men  complained  that  their 
country,  that  coimtry  which  had,  with  so 
much  glory,  defended  her  independence 
against  the  ablest  and  bravest  Planta- 
genets,  had,  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  her  native  princes,  become  in 
effect,  though  not  in  name,  a  province 
of  England.  In  no  part  of  Europe  had 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  and  discipline 
taken  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  public 
mind.  The  Church  of  Home  was  re- 
garded by  the  great  body  of  the  people 
with  a  hatred  which  might  justly  be 
called  ferocious;  and  the  Church  of 
England,  which  seemed  to  be  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  like  the 
Church  of  Rome,  was  an  object  of 
scarcely  less  aversion. 

The  government  had  long  wished  to 
extend  the  Anglican  system  over  the 
whole  island,  and  had  already,  with 
this  view,  made  several  changes  highly 
distasteM  to  every  Presbyterian.  One 
innovation,  however,  the  most  hazard- 
ous of  all,  because  it  was  directly  eog- 
nisable  by  the  senses  of  the  common 
people,  had  not  yet  been  attempted. 
The  public  worship  of  Gtod  was  stiU 
conducted  in  the  mann'jr  acceptable  to 
the  nation.  Now,  however,  Charles  and 
Laud  determined  to  force  on  the  Scots 
the  English  liturgy,  or  rather  a  liturgy 
which,  wherever  it  differed  from  that 
of  England,  differed,  in  the  judgment 
of  all  rigid  J?rotestants,  for  the  worse. 

To  tMs  step,  taken  in  the  mere  wan- 
tonness of  tyranny,  and  in  criminal 
ignorance  or  more  criminal  contempt  of 
public  feeling,  our  country  owes  her 
freedom.  The  first  performance  of  the 
foreign  ceremonies  produced  a  riot. 
The  riot  rapidly  became  a  revolution. 
Ambition,  patriotism,  fanaticism,  were 
mingled  in  one  headlong  torrent  The 
whole  nation  was  in  arms.  The  power 
of  England  was  indeed,  as  appeared 
some  years  later,  suf&cie&t  to  coerce 
Scotland:   but   a   large  part   of   the 
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Eoglish  people  sympathised  with  the  re- 
ligious feelings  of  the  insurgents ;  and 
many  Englishmen  who  had  no  scruple 
about  antiphonies  and  genuflexions, 
altars  and  surplices,  saw  with  pleasure 
the  progress  of  a  rebellion  which  seemed 
likely  to  confoimd  the  arbitrary  projects 
of  the  court,  and  to  make  the  calling 
of  a  Parliament  necessaiy. 

For  the  senseless  fre^  which  had 
produced  these  effects  "Wentworth  is  not 
responsible.*  It  had,  in  fact^  thrown 
all  his  plans  into  confiision.  To  counsel 
submission,  however,  was  not  in  his 
nature.  An  attempt  was  made  to  put 
down  the  insurrection  by  the  sword: 
but  the  King's  military  means  and 
military  talents  were  unequal  to  the 
task.  To  impose  firesh  taxes  on  Eng- 
land in  defiance  of  law  would,  at  tms 
coi\juncture,  have  been  madness.  No 
resource  was  left  but  a  Parliament; 
APariia.  and  in  the  spring  of  1640  a 
ShSdSll  Parliament  was  convoked, 
•oiyed.  The  nation  had  been  put  into 

good  humour  by  the  prospect  of  seeing 
constitutional  government  restored,  and 
grievances  redressed.  The  new  House 
of  Commons  was  more  temperate  and 
more  respectful  to  the  throne  than  any 
which  had  sate  since  the  death  of 
Elizabeth.  The  moderation  of  this  as- 
sembly has  been  highly  extolled  by  the 
most  distinguished  Boyalists,  and  seems 
to  have  caused  no  small  vexation  and 
disappointment  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
opposition:  but  it  waiS^  the  uniform 
practice  of  Charles,  a  practice  equally 
impolitic  and  ungenerous,  to  refuse  aU 
compliance  with  the  desires  of  his  peo- 
ple, till  those  desires  were  expressed 
in  a  menacing  tone.  As  soon  as  the 
Commons  showed  a  disposition  to  take 
into  consideration  the  grievances  under 
which  the  country  had  suffered  during 
eleven  years,  the  King  dissolved  the 
Parliament  with  every  mark  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

Between  the  dissolution  of  this  short- 
lived assembly  and  the  meeting  of  that 
ever  memorable  body  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Long  Parliament,  inter- 
vened a  few  months,  during  which  the 
yoke  was  pressed  down  more  severely 

*  See  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, dated  July  30, 1638. 


than  ever  on.the  nation,  while  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  rose  up  more  angrily  than 
ever  against  the  yoke.   Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  questioned 
by  the  Privy  Council  touching  their 
parliamentary  conduct^  and  thrown  into 
prison  for  refusing  to  reply.     Ship- 
money  was  levied  with  increased  rigour. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Sheriffs  of 
London  were  threatened  with  imprison- 
ment for  remissness  in  collecting  the 
payments.    Soldiers  were  enlisted  by 
force.    Money  for  their  support  was 
exacted  firom  their  counties.     Torture, 
which  had  always  been  illegal,  and 
which  had  recently  been  declared  illegal 
even  by  the  servile  judges  of  that  age, 
was  inflicted  for  the  last  time  in  Eng- 
land in  the  month  of  May  1640. 

Everything  now  depended  on  the 
event  of  the  King's  military  operations 
against  the  Scots.  Among  his  troops 
there  was  little  of  that  feeling  which 
separates  professional  soldiers  from  the 
mass  of  a  nation,  and  attaches  them 
to  their  leaders.  His  army,  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  recruits,  who  re- 
gretted the  plough  from  which  they 
had  been  violently  taken^  and  who  were 
imbued  with  the  religious  and  political 
sentiments  then  prevalent  throughout 
the  country,  was  more  formidable  to 
himself  than  to  the  enemy.  The  Scots, 
encouraged  by  the  heads  of  the  Eng- 
lish opposition,  and  feebly  resisted 
by  the  English  forces,  marched  across 
the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne,  and  encamped 
on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire.  And  now 
the  murmurs  of  discontent  swelled  into 
an  uproar  by  which  all  spirits  save 
one  were  overawed.  But  the  voice  of 
Strafford  was  still  for  Thorough;  andhe, 
even  in  this  extremity,  showed  a  nature 
so  cruel  and  despotic,  that  his  own  pike- 
men  were  ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces. 

There  was  yet  one  last  expedient 
which,  as  the  King  flattered  himself, 
might  save  him  from  the  misery  of 
facing  another  House  of  Commons.  To 
the  House  of  Lords  he  was  less  averse. 
The  Bishops  were  devoted  to  him; 
and,  though  the  temporal  peers  were 
generally  dissatisfied  with  his  adminis- 
tration, they  were,  as  a  class,  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  order, 
and  in  the  stability  of  ancient  institu- 
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(ions,  that  they  were  not  likely  to  call 
for  extensive  reforms.  Departing  from 
the  uninterrnpted  practice  of  centuries, 
he  called  a  Great  Council  consisting  of 
Lords  alone.  But  the  Lords  were  too 
prudent  to  assume  the  unconstitutional 
functions  with  which  he  wished  to  in- 
Test  them.  "Without  money,  without 
credit,  without  authority  even  in  his 
own  camp,  he  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
necessity.  The  Houses  were  convoked ; 
and  the  elections  proved  that^  since 
the  spring,  the  distrust  and  hatred  with 
which  the  government  was  regarded 
had  made  fearful  progress. 

In  November  1640  met  that  re- 
The  Long  nowued  Parliament  which,  in 
meat.  Spite  of  manv  errors  and  disas- 
ters, is  justly  entitled  to  the  reverence 
and  gratituae  of  all  who,  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  eiyoy  the  blessings  of 
constitutional  government. 

During  the  year  which  followed,  no 
very  important  division  of  opinion 
appeared  in  the  Houses.  The  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  administration  had, 
through  a  period  of  near  twelve  years, 
been  so  oppressive  and  so  unconstitu- 
tional that  even  those  classes  of  which 
the  inclinations  are  generally  on  the 
side  of  order  and  authority  were  eager 
to  promote  popular  reforms,  and  to 
bring  the  instruments  of  tyranny  to 
justice.  It  was  enacted  that  no  in- 
terval of  mcwe  than  three  years  should 
ever  elapse  between  Parliament  and 
Parliament,  and  that,  if  writs  under 
the  Great  Seal  were  not  issued  at  the 
proper  time,  the  returning  officers 
should,  without  such  writs,  call  the 
constituent  bodies  together  for  the 
choice  of  representatives.  The  Star 
Chamber,  the  High  Commission,  the 
Council  of  York  were  swept  away. 
Hen  who,  after  suffering  cruel  mutila- 
tions, had  been  confined  in  remote 
dungeons,  regained  their  liberty.  On 
the  chief  ministers  of  the  crown  the 
vengeance  of  the  nation  was  unspar- 
ingly wreaked.  The  Lord  Keeper, 
the  Primate,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  were 
impeached.  Finch  saved  himself  by 
flight.  Laud  was  flung  into  the  Tower. 
Stafford  was  put  to  death  by  act  of 
attainder.  On  the  day  on  which  this 
act  passed,  the  King  gare  his  assent 


to  a  law  by  which  he  bound  himself 
not  to  adjourn,  prorogue,  or  dissolve 
the  existing  Parliament  without  its 
own  consent. 

After  ten  months  of  assiduous  toil, 
the  Houses,  in  September  1641,  ad- 
journed for  a  short  vacation ;  and  the 
King  visited  Scotland.  He  with  diffi- 
culty pacified  that  kingdom  by  con- 
senting not  only  to  relinquish  his  plans 
of  ecclesiasticsd  reform,  but  even  to 
pass,  with  a  very  bad  grace,  an  act 
declaring  that  episcopacy  was  contrary 
to  the  word  of  God. 

The  recess  of  the  English  Parliament 
lasted  six  weeks.  The  day  on  Fint»p. 
which  the  Houses  met  again  STth^tw* 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  f^i,^ 
epochs  in  our  history.  From  i«rti««. 
that  day  dates  the  corporate  exist- 
ence of  the  two  great  parties  which 
have  ever  since  mernately  governed 
the  countiy.  *  In  one  sense,  indeed, 
the  distinction  which  then  became 
obvious  had  always  existed,  and  al- 
ways must  exist.  For  it  has  its  origin 
in  diversities  of  temper,  of  understand- 
ing, and  of  interest,  which  are  found  in 
all  societies,  and  which  will  be  found 
till  the  human  mind  ceases  to  be' 
drawn  in  opposite  directions  by  the 
charm  of  habit  and  by  the  charm  of 
novelty.  Not  only  in  politics,  but  in 
literatiire,  in  art,  in  science,  in  surgeij 
and  mechanics,  in  navigation  and  agri- 
culture, nay,  even  in  mathematics,  we 
find  this  distinction.  Everywhere  there 
is  a  class  of  men  who  cling  with  fond- 
ness to  whatever  is  ancient,  and  who, 
even  when  convinced  by  overpowering 
reasons  that  innovation  would  be  bene- 
ficial, consent  to  it  with  many  misgiv- 
ings and  forebodings.  We  find  also 
everywhere  another  class  of  men,  san- 
guine in  hope,  bold  in  speculation, 
always  pressing  forward,  quick  to  dis- 
cern the  imperfections  of  whatever 
exists,  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  the 
risks  and  inconveniences  which  attend 
improvements,  and  disposed  to  give 
every  change  credit  for  being  an  im- 
provement. In  the  sentiments  of  both 
classes  there  is  something  to  approve. 
But  of  both  the  best  specimens  will  be 
found  not  &r  firom  the  common  frontier. 
The    extreme    section    of    one    class 
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consists  of  bigoted  dotards :  the  extreme 
section  of  the  other  consists  of  shallow 
and  reckless  empirics. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  onr 
Ttary  first  Parliaments  might  have  been 
discerned  a  body  of  members  anxious 
to  preserve,  and  a  body  eager  to  re- 
form. But>  while  the  sessions  of  the 
legislature  were  short,  these  bodies 
did  not  take  definite  and  permanent 
forms,  array  themselves  under  recog- 
nised leaders,  or  assume  distinguishing 
names,  badges,  and  war  cries.  During 
the  first  months  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, the  indignation  excited  by  many 
years  of  lawless  oppression  was  so 
strong  and  general  that  the  House  of 
Commons  acted  as  one  man.  Abuse 
after  abuse  disappeared  without  a 
struggle.  If  a  small  minority  of  the 
representative  body  vrished  to  retain 
the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Com- 
mission, that  minority,  overawed  by 
the  enliiusiasm  and  by  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  reformers,  contented 
itself  with  secretly  regretting  institu- 
tions which  could  not,  with  any  hope 
of  success,  be  openly  defended.  At  a 
later  period  the  Eoyalists  found  it 
^convenient  to  antedate  the  separation 
between  themselves  and  their  oppo- 
nents, and  to  attribute  the  Act  which 
restrained  the  King  from  dissolving  or 
proroguing  the  Parliament,  the  Trien- 
nial Act,  the  impeachment  of  the 
ministers,  and  the  attainder  of  Straf- 
ford, to  the  faction  which  afterwards 
made  war  on  the  King.  But  no  artifice 
could  be  more  disingenuous.  Every 
one  of  those  strong  measures  was 
actively  promoted  by  the  men  who 
were  afterwards  foremost  among  the 
Cavaliers.  No  republicaii  spoke  of  the 
long  misgovemment  of  Charles  more 
severely  than  Colepepper.  The  most 
remarkable  speech  in  favour  of  the 
Triennial  Bill  was  made  by  Digby. 
The  impeachment  of  the  Lord  Keeper 
was  moved  by  Falkland.  The  demand 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  be 
kept  close  prisoner  was  made  at  the 
bar  of  the  Lords  by  Hyde.  Not  till 
the  law  attainting  Strafford  was  pro- 
posed did  the  signs  of  serious  disunion 
become  visible.  Even  against  that 
law,  a  law  which  nothing  but  extreme 


necessity  could  justify,  only  about  sixty 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
voted.  It  is  certain  that  Hyde  was- 
not  in  the  minority,  and  that  Falkland 
not  only  voted  with  the  majority,  but 
spoke  strongly  for  the  bill.  Even  the 
few  who  entertained  a  scruple  about 
infiicting  death  by  a  retrospective 
enactment  thought  it  necessary  to  ex- 
press the  utanost  abhorrence  of  Straf- 
ford's character  and  administration. 

But  under  this  apparent  concord  a 
great  schism  was  latent;  and  when^ 
in  October  1641,  the  Parliament  re- 
assembled after  a  short  recess,  two 
hostile  parties,  essentially  the  same 
with  those  which,  under  different 
names,  have  ever  since  contended,  • 
and  are  still  contending,  for  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs,  appeared  con- 
fronting each  other.  During  some 
years  they  were  designated  as  Cava- 
liers and  Eoundheads.  They  were  sub- 
^sequently  called  Tories  and  Whigs ;  nor 
does  it  seem  that  these  appellations 
are  likely  soon  to  become  obsolete. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  compose 
a  lampoon  or  a  panegyric  on  either  of 
these  renowned  factions.  For  no  man 
not  utterly  destitute  of  judgment  and 
candour  will  deny  that  tliere  are  many 
deep  stains  on  the  fame  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belongs,  or  that  the  party  to 
which  he  is  opposed  may  justly  boast 
of  many  illustrious  names,  of  many 
heroic  actions,  and  of  many  great  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  state.  The  truth 
is  that,  though  both  parties  have  often 
seriously  erred,  England  could  have 
spared  neither.  If,  in  her  institutions, 
freedom  and  order,  the  advantages 
arising  from  innovation  and  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  prescription,  have 
been  combined  to  an  extent  elsewhere 
unknown,  we  may  attribute  this  happy 
peculiarity  to  the  strenuous  conflicts 
and  alternate  victories  of  two  rival  con- 
federacies of  statesmen,  a  confederacy 
zealous  for  authority  and  antiquity, 
and  a  confederacy  zealous  for  liberty 
and  progress. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  great  sec- 
tions of  English  politicians  has  always 
been  a  difference  rather  of  degree  than 
of  principle.    There  were  certain  limits 
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on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  "which 
▼ere  veiy  rarely  overstepped.  A  few 
enthusiasts  on  one  side  were  ready  to 
lay  all  our  laws  and  iranchises  at  the 
feet  of  our  Kings.  A  few  enthusiasts 
on  the  other  side  were  bent  on  pur- 
suing, through  endless  civil  troubles, 
their  darling  phantom  of  a  republic 
Sut  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
fought  for  the  crown  were  averse  to 
despotism ;  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  champions  of  popular  rights  were 
averse  to  anarchy.  Twice,  in  Sie  course 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  two  par- 
ties suspended  their  dissensions,  and 
united  their  strength  in  a  common  cause. 
Their  first  cx)alition  restored  hereditary 
monarchy.  Their  second  coalition 
rescued  constitutional  freedom. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  these  two 
parties  have  never  been  the  whole  na- 
tion, nay,  that  they  have  never,  taken 
together,  made  up  a  majority  of  the 
nation.  Between  them  has  always  been 
,  a  great  mass,  which  has  not  steadfastly 
adhered  to  either,  which  has  sometimes 
remained  inertly  neutral,  and  which  has 
sometimes  osciUated  to  and  fro.  That 
mass  has  more  than  once  passed  in  a 
few  years  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
and  back  again.  Sometimes  it  has 
changed  sides,  merely  because  it  was 
tired  of  supporting  the  same  men,  some- 
times because  it  was  dismayed  by  its 
own  excesses,  sometimes  because  it  had 
expected  impossibilities,  and  had  been 
disappointed.  But,  whenever  it  has 
leaned  with  its  whole  weight  in  either 
direction,  that  weight  has,  for  the  time, 
been  irresistible. 

When  the  rival  parties  first  appeared 
in  a  distinct  form,  they  seemed  to  be 
not  unequally  matched.  On  the  side 
of  the  government  was  alai^e  majority 
of  the  nobles,  and  of  those  opulent  and 
well  descended  gentlemen  to  whom 
nothing  was  wanting  of  nobility  but  the 
name.  These,  with  the  dependents 
whose  support  they  could  command, 
were  no  small  power  in  the  state.  On 
the  same  side  were  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy,  both  the  Universities,  and 
all  those  laymen  who  were  strongly 
attached  to  episcopal  government  and 
to  the  Anglican  ritual.  These  respect- 
able classes  foimd  themselves  in  the 
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company  of  some  allies  much  leas  de- 
corous than  themselves.  The  Puritan 
austerity  drove  to  the  King's  faction  all 
who  made  pleasure  their  business,  who 
affected  gallantry,  splendour  of  dress, 
or  taste  in  the  lighter  arts.  With  these 
went  all  who  five  by  amusing  the 
leisure  of  others,  from  the  paint^  and 
the  comic  poet,  down  to  the  ropedancer 
and  the  Merry  Andrew.  For  these 
artists  well  knew  that  they  might  thrive 
under  a  superb  and  luxurious  despo- 
tism, but  must  starve  under  the  ri^d 
rule  of  the  precisians.  In  the  same  in- 
terest were  the  Eoman  Catholics  to  a 
man.  The  Queen,  a  daughter  of  France, 
was  of  their  own  faith.  Her  husband 
was  known  to  be  strongly  attached  to 
her,  and  not  a  little  in  awe  of  her. 
Though  imdonbtedly  a  Protestant  on 
conviction,  he  regarded  the  professors 
of  the  old  religion  with  no  ill  wiU,  and 
would  gladly  have  granted  them  a 
much  lii^er  toleration  than  he  was  dis- 
posed to  concede  to  the  Presbyterians. 
If  the  opposition  obtained  l^e  mastery, 
it  was  probable  that  the  sanguinary 
laws  enacted  against  Papists,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  woula  be  severely 
enforced.  The  Boman  Catholics  were 
therefore  induced  by  the  strongest  mo- 
tives to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  court. 
They  in  general  acted  with  a  caution 
which  brought  on  them  the  reproach  of 
cowardice  and  lukewammess :  but  it  is 
probable  that,  in  maintaining  great  re- 
serve, they  consulted  the  King's  interest 
as  well  as  their  own.  It  was  not  for 
his  service  that  they  should  be  con- 
spicuous among  his  Mends. 

The  main  strength  of  the  opposition 
lay  among  the  small  freeholders  in  the 
country,  and  among  the  merchants  and 
shopkeepers  of  the  towns.  But  these 
were  headed  by  a  formidable  minority 
of  the  aristocracy,  a  minority  which  in- 
cluded the  rich  and  powerful  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  Bedford,  Warwick, 
Stamford,  and  Essex,  and  several  other 
Lords  of  great  wealth  and  influence. 
In  the  same  ranks  was  found  the  whole 
body  of  Protestant  Nonconformists,  and 
most  of  those  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  who  still  adhered  to  the 
Calvinistic  opinions  which,  forty  years 
before,  had  been  generally  held  by  the 
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prelates  and  clergy.  The  municipal 
corporations  took,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  same  side.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  opposition  preponderated, 
but  not  very  decidedly. 

Neither  party  wanted  strong  argu- 
ments for  the  course  which  it  was  dis- 
posed to  take.  The  reasonings  of  the  most 
enlightened  Boyalists  may  be  sunmied 
up  thus : — '*  It  is  true  that  great  abuses 
have  existed ;  but  they  have  been  re- 
dressed. It  is  true  that  precious  rights 
have  been  invaded ;  but  they  have  been 
vindicated  and  surrounded  with  new 
securities.  The  sittings  of  the  Estates 
of  the  realm  have  been,  in  defiance  of 
all  precedent  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution, intermitted  during  eleven 
years ;  but  it  has  now  been  provided 
that  henceforth  three  years  shall  never 
elapse  without  a  Parliament.  The  Star 
Chamber,  the  High  Commission,  the 
Council  of  York,  oppressed  and  plim- 
dered  us ;  but  those  hateful  courts  have 
now  ceased  to  exist.  The  Lord  lieu- 
tenant aimed  at  establishing  military 
despotism ;  but  he  has  answered  for  his 
treason  with  his  head.  The  Primate 
tainted  our  worship  with  Popish  rites, 
and  punished  our  scruples  with  Popish 
cruelty;  but  he  is  awaiting  in  the  Tower 
the  judgment  of  his  peers.  The  Lord 
Keeper  sanctioned  a  plan  by  which  the 
property  of  every  man  in  England  was 

E laced  at  the  mercy  of  the  Crown ;  but 
e  has  been  disgraced,  ruined,  and 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  foreign 
land.  The  ministers  of  tyranny  have 
expiated  their  crimes.  The  victims  of 
tyranny  have  been  compensated  for 
their  sufferings.  It  would  therefore  be 
most  unwise  to  persevere  further  in  that 
course  which  was  justifiable  and  neces- 
sary when  we  first  met,  after  a  long  in- 
terval, and  found  the  whole  administra- 
tion one  mass  of  abuses.  It  is  time  to 
take  heed  that  we  do  not  so  pursue  our 
victory  over  despotism  as  to  run  into 
anarchy.  It  was  not  in  our  power  to 
overturn  the  bad  institutions  which 
lately  afflicted  our  countiy,  without 
shocks  which  have  loosened  the  founda- 
tions of  government.  Now  that  those 
institutions  have  fallen  we  must  hasten 
to  prop  the  edifice  which  it  was  lately 


be  our  wisdom  to  look  with  jealousy 
on  schemes  of  innovation,  and  to  guard 
from  encroachment  all  the  prerogatives 
with  which  the  law  has,  for  the  public 
good,  armed  the  sovereign." 

Such  were  the  views  of  those  men  of 
whom  the  excellent  Falkland  may  be 
regarded  as  the  leader.  It  was  con- 
tended on  the  other  side  with  not  less 
force,  by  men  of  not  less  ability  and 
virtue,  that  the  safety  which  the  liber- 
ties of  the  English  people  enjoyed  was 
rather  apparent  than  real,  and  that  the 
arbitrary  projects  of  the  court  would 
be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  vigilance  of 
the  Commons  was  relaxed.  True  it 
was — such  was  the  reasoning  of  Fym, 
of  Hollis,  and  of  Hampden — that  many 
good  laws  had  been  passed:  but^  if 
good  laws  had  been  sufficient  to  restrain 
the  Xing,  his  subjects  would  have  had 
little  reason  ever  to  complain  of  his  ad- 
ministration. The  recent  statutes  were 
surely  not  of  more  authority  than  the 
Ghreat  Charter  or  the  Petition  of  Eight. 
Yet  neither  the  Great  Charter,  hal- 
lowed by  the  veneration  of  four  centu- 
ries, nor  the  Petition  of  Bight,  sanc- 
tioned, after  mature  refiection,  and  for 
valuable  consideration,  by  Charles  him- 
self, had  been  found  effectual  for  the 
protection  of  the  people.  If  once  the 
check  of  fear  were  withdrawn,  if  once 
the  spirit  of  opposition  were  suffered 
to  slumber,  all  the  securities  for  English 
freedom  resolved  themselves  into  a 
single  one,  the  royal  word ;  and  it  had 
been  proved  by  a  long  and  severe  ex- 
perience that  the  roy^  word  could  not 
be  trusted. 

The  two  parties  were  still  regard- 
ing each  other  with  cautious  ^h,  1^,,^ 
hostility,  and  had  not  yet  mea-  »«bem«n. 
sured  their  strength,  when  news  ar- 
rived which  infiamed  the  passions  and 
confirmed  the  opinions  of  both.  The 
great  chieftains  of  Ulster,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  James,  had^ 
after  a  long  struggle,  submitted  to  the 
royal  authority,  had  not  long  brooked 
the  humiliation  of  dependence.  They 
had  conspired  against  the  English  go- 
vernment, and  had  been  attainted  of 
treason.  Their  immense  domains  had 
been  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  had 


Oiir  duty  to  batter.    Henceforth  it  will  |  soon   been  peopled  by  thousands  of 
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English  and  Scotch  emigrants.  The 
new  settlers  were,  in  civUisation  and 
intelligence,  far  superior  to  the  native 
population,  and  sometimes  abused 
their  superiority.  The  animosity  pro- 
duced by  difference  of  race  was  in- 
creased by  difference  of  religion. 
Under  the  iron  rule  of  Wentworth, 
scarcely  a  murmur  was  heard:  but, 
when  that  strong  pressure  was  with- 
drawn, when  Scotland  had  set  the 
example  of  successful  resistance,  when 
England  was  distracted  by  internal 
quarrels,  the  smothered  rage  of  the 
Irish  broke  forth  into  acts  of  fearful 
Tiolence.  On  a  sudden,  the  aboriginal 
population  rose  on  the  colonists.  A 
war,  to  which  national  and  theological 
hatred  gave  a  character  of  peculiar 
ferocity,  desolated  Ulster,  and  spread 
to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The 
castle  of  Dublin  was  scarcely  thought 
secure.  Every  post  brought  to  London 
exaggerated  accounts  of  outrages 
which,  without  any  exaggeration, 
were  sufficient  to  move  pity  and 
horror.  These  evil  tidings  roused  to 
the  height  the  zeal  of  both  the  great 
parties  which  were  marshalled  against 
each  other  at  Westminster.  The  Royal- 
ists maintained  that  it  was  the  first 
duty  of  every  good  Englishman  and  Pro- 
testant^ at  such  a  crisis,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  To  the 
opposition  it  seemed  that  there  were 
now  stnmger  reasons  than  ever  for 
thwarting  and  restraining  him.  That 
the  commonwealth  was  in  danger  was 
undoubtedly  a  good  reason  for  giving 
large  powers  to  a  trustworthy  magis- 
trate: but  it  was  a  good  reason  for 
taking  away  powers  &om  a  magistrate 
who  was  at  heart  a  public  enemy.  To 
raise  a  great  army  had  always  been  the 
King^s  first  object.  A  great  army  must 
now  be  raised.  It  was  to  be  feared 
that,  imless  some  new  securities  were 
devised,  the  forces  levied  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ireland  would  be  employed 
against  the  liberties  of  England.  Nor 
was  this  alL  A  horrible  suspicion, 
unjust  indeed,  but  not  altogether  un- 
natural, had  arisen  in  many  minds. 
The  Queen  was  an  avowed  Roman 
Catholic :  the  King  was  not  regarded 
by  the  Puritans,  whom  he  had  merci^ 


lessly  persecuted,  as  a  sincere  Protest- 
ant ;  and  so  notorious  was  his  dupli- 
city, that  there  was  no  treachery  of 
which  his  subjects  might  not>  with 
some  show  of  reason,  believe  him  capa- 
ble. It  was  soon  whispered  that  the 
rebellion  of  the  Roman  CathoUcs  of 
Ulster  was  part  of  a  vast  work  of 
darkness  which  had  been  planned  at 
Whitehall. 

After  some  weeks  of  prelude,  the 
first  great  parliamentary  con- 
flict  between  the  parties,  which  lumoo- 
have  ever  since  contended,  and  ■*™^*^ 
are  still  contending,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation,  took  place  on  the 
twenty-second  of  November  1641.  It 
was  moved  by  the  opposition,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  present  to 
the  King  a  remonstrance,  enumerating 
the  faults  of  his  administration  firam 
the  time  of  his  accession,  and  expressing 
the  distrust  with  which  his  policy  was 
still  regarded  by  his  people.  That 
assembly,  which  a  few  months  before 
had  been  unanimous  in  calling  for  the 
reform  of  abuses,  was  now  divided 
into  two  fierce  and  eager  factions  of 
nearly  equal  strength.  After  a  hot 
debate  of  many  hours,  the  remonstrance 
was  carried  by  only  eleven  votes. 

The  result  of  this  struggle  was 
highly  favourable  to  the  conservative 
party.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that 
only  some  great  indiscretion  could  pre- 
vent them  from  shortly  obtaining  the 
predominance  in  the  Lower  ]£>i)S6. 
The  Upper  House  was  already  their 
own.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  ensure 
their  success,  but  that  the  King  should, 
in  all  his  conduct^  show  respect  for  the 
laws  and  scrupulous  good  faith  towards 
his  subjects. 

His  first  measures  promised  well. 
He  had,  it  seemed,  at  last  discovered 
that  an  entire  change  of  system  was 
necessary,  and  had  wisely  made  up 
his  mind  to  what  could  no  longer  be 
avoided.  He  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  govern  in  harmony  with  the 
Commons,  and,  for  that  end,  to  call  to 
his  councils  men  in  whose  talents  and 
character  the  Commons  might  place 
confidence.  Nor  was  the  selection  ill 
made.  Falkland,  Hyde,  and  Cole- 
pepper,  all  three  distinguished  by  the 
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ptrt  which  they  had  taken  in  reform- 
mg  abuses  and  in  punishing  eidi  minis- 
ters, were  invited  ta  become  the  con- 
fidential adyisers  of  the  Crown,  and 
were  solemnly  assured  by  Charles  that 
he  would  take  no  step  in  any  way 
affecting  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment without  their  privity. 

Had  he  kept  this  promise,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  reaction  which  was 
already  in  progress  would  f  ery  soon 
have  become  quite  as  strong  as  the 
most  respectable  Boyalists  would  have 
desired.  Already  the  violent  members 
of  the  opposition  had  begun  to  despair 
of  the  fortunes  of  their  party,  to 
tremble  for  their  own  safety,  and  to 
talk  of  selling  their  estates  and  emi- 
grating to  America.  That  the  fair 
prospects  which  had  begun  to  open 
before  the  King  were  suddenly  over- 
cast, that  his  life  was  darkened  by  ad- 
versity, and  at  length  shortened  by 
violence,  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  own 
faithlessness  and  contempt  of  law. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  de- 
tested both  the  parties  into  which  the 
House  of  Commons  was  divided:  nor 
is  this  strange;  for  in  both  those 
parties  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  love 
of  order  were  mingled,  though  in 
different  proportions.  The  advisers 
whom  necessity  had  compelled  him  to 
call  round  him  were  by  no  means  men 
after  his  own  heart.  They  had  joined 
in  condemning  his  tyranny,  in  abridging 
his  power,  and  in  punishing  his  instru- 
ments. They  were  now  indeed  pre- 
pared to  defend  in  a  strictly  legal  way 
his  strictly  legal  prerogative ;  but  they 
would  have  recoiled  with  horror  from 
the  thought  of  reviving  Wentworth's 
projects  of  Thorough.  They  were, 
therefbre,  in  the  King's  opinion,  traitors, 
who  differed  only  in  the  degree  of  their 
seditious  malignity  from  Pym  and 
Hampden. 

He  accordingly,  a  few  days  after  he 
impcMh.  had  promised  the  chiefs  of  the 
^Tat/  constitutional  Boyalists  that 
memben.  qq  gtep  of  importance  should 
be  taken  without  their  knowledge, 
formed  a  resolution  the  most  mo- 
mentous of  his  whole  life,  carefully 
concealed  that  resolution  from  them, 
and   executed  it  in  a  manner  which 


overwhelmed  them  with  shame  and 
dismay.  He  sent  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral to  impeach  Pym,  HoUis,  Hamp- 
den, and  other  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  high  treason  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Not 
content  with  this  flagrant  violation  of 
the  Great  Charter  and  of  the  uninter- 
rupted practice  of  centuries,  he  went 
in  person,  accompanied  by  armed  men, 
to  seize  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament. 

The  attempt  failed.  The  accused 
members  had  left  the  House  a  short 
time  before  Charles  entered  it  A 
sudden  and  violent  revulsion  of  feeling, 
both  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the 
country,  followed.  The  most  favour- 
able view  that  has  ever  been  taken  of 
the  King's  conduct  on  this  occasion  by 
his  most  partial  advocates  is  that  he 
had  weakly  suffered  himself  to  be 
hurried  into  a  gross  indiscretion  by  the 
evil  counsels  of  his  wife  and  of  his 
courtiers.  But  the  general  voice  loudly 
charged  him  with  far  deeper  guilt  At 
the  very  moment  at  whidi  his  subjects, 
after  a  long  estrangement  produced  by 
his  maladministration,  were  returning 
to  him  with  feelings  of  confidence  and 
affection,  he  had  aimed  a  deadly  blow 
at  all  their  dearest  rights,  at  the  privi- 
leges of  Parliament,  at  the  very  prin  • 
ciple  of  trial  by  jury.  He  had  shown 
that  he  considered  opposition  to  his 
arbitrary  designs  as  a  crime  to  be 
expiated  only  by  blood.  He  had 
broken  faith,  not  only  with  his  Great 
Council  and  with  his  people,  but  with 
his  own  adherents.  He  had  done  what, 
but  for  an  unforeseen  accident,  would 
probably  have  produced  a  bloody  con- 
flict round  the  Speaker's  chair.  Those 
who  had  the  chief  sway  in  the  Lower 
House  now  felt  that  not  only  their 
power  and  popularity,  but  their  lands 
and  their  ne<^  were  staked  on  the 
event  of  the  struggle  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  The  flagging  zeal  of 
the  party  opposed  to  the  court  revived 
in  an  instant  During  the  night  which 
followed  the  outrage  &e  whole  city  of 
London  was  in  arms.  Li  a  few  hours 
the  roads  leading  to  the  capital  were 
covered  with  multitudes  of  yeomen 
spurring  hard  to  Westminster  with  the 
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badges  of  the  parliamentary  cause  in 
their  hats.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
the  opposition  became  at  once  irresisti- 
ble, and  carried,  hj  more  than  two 
rotes  to  one,  resolutions  of  unprece- 
dented violence.  Strong  bodies  of  the 
trainbands,  regularly  relieved,  mounted 
guard  round  Westminster  Hall.  The 
gates  of  the  King's  palace  were  daily 
besieged  by  a  furious  multitude  whose 
taunts  and  execrations  were  heard  even 
in  the  presence  chamber,  and  who 
could  scarcely  be  kept  out  of  the  royal 
apartments  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
household.  Had  Charles  remained 
much  longer  in  his  stormy  capital,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Commons  would  have 
found  a  plea  for  making  him,  under 
outward  forms  of  respect,  a  state  pri- 
soner. 

He  quitted  London,  never  to  return 
Demrtnra  till  the  day  of  a  terrible  and 
fJom*"^  memorable  reckoning  had  ar- 
London.  rived.  A  negotiation  began 
which  occupied  many  months.  Ac- 
cusations and  recriminations  passed 
backward  and  forward  between  the 
contending  parties.  All  accommoda- 
tion had  become  impossible.  The  sure 
punishment  which  waits  on  habitual 
perfidy  had  at  length  overtaken  the 
King.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he 
now  pawned  his  royal  word,  and  in- 
voked heaven  to  witness  the  sincerity 
of  his  professions.  The  distrust  with 
which  Ms  adversaries  regarded  him  was 
not  to  be  removed  by  oaths  or  treaties. 
They  were  convinced  that  they  could 
be  ^e  only  when  he  was  utterly  help- 
less. Their  demand,  therefore,  was, 
that  he  should  surrender,  not  only 
those  prerogatives  which  he  had 
usurped  in  violation  of  ancient  laws 
and  of  his  own  recent  promises,  but 
also  other  prerogatives  which  the  Eng- 
lish Kings  had  always  possessed,  and 
continue  to  possess  at  the  present  day. 
No  minister  must  be  appointed,  no 
peer  created,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Houses.  Above  all,  the  sovereign 
must  resign  that  supreme  military 
authority  which,  from  time  beyond  all 
memory,  had  appertained  to  the  regal 
office. 

That  Charles  would  comply  with  such 
demands  while  he  had  any  means  of 


resistance  was  not  to  be  expected.  Yet 
it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
Houses  could  safely  have  exacted  less. 
They  were  truly  in  a  most  embarrassing 
position.  The  great  majority  of  the 
nation  was  firm^  attached  to  heredi- 
tary monarchy.  Those  who  hjBld  re- 
publican opinions  were  as  yet  few,  and 
did  not  venture  to  speak  out  It  was 
therefore  impossible  to  abolish  kingly 
government.  Yet  it  was  plain  that 
no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the 
King.  It  would  have  been  absurd  in 
those  who  knew,  by  recent  proof,  that 
he  was  bent  on  destroying  them,  to 
content  themselves  with  presenting  to 
him  another  Petition  of  Right,  and  re- 
ceiving from  him  fresh  promises  similar 
to  those  which  he  had  repeatedly  made 
and  broken.  Nothing  but  the  want  of 
an  army  had  prevented  him  from  en- 
tirely subverting  the  old  constitution 
of  the  realm.  It  was  now  necessary 
to  levy  a  great  regular  army  for  the 
conquest  of  Ireland;  and  it  would 
therefore  have  been  mere  insanity  to 
leave  him  in  possession  of  that  pleni- 
tude of  military  authority  which  his 
ancestors  had  enjoyed. 

When  a  country  is  in  the  situation 
in  which  England  then  was,  when  the 
kingly  office  is  regarded  with  love  and 


veneration,  but  the  person  who  fills 
that  office  is  hated  and  distrusted,  it 
should  seem  that  the  course  which 
ought  to  be  taken  is  obvious.  The 
dignity  of  the  office  should  be  pre- 
served :  the  person  should  be  discarded. 
Thus  our  ancestors  acted  in  1399  and 
in  1689.  Had  there  been,  in  1642, 
any  man  occupying  a  position  similar 
to  that  which  Henry  of  Lancaster  oc- 
cupied at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of 
Richard  the  Second,  and  which  William 
of  Orange  occupied  at  the  time  of  the 
deposition  of  James  the  Second,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Houses  would  have 
changed  the  dynasty,  and  would  have 
made  no  formal  change  in  the  consti- 
tution. The  new  King,  called  to  the 
throne  by  their  choice,  and  dependent 
on  their  support,  would  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  governing  in 
conformity  with  their  wishes  and  opi- 
nions. But  there  was  no  prince  of  the 
blood  royal  in  the  parliamentary  party ; 
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and,  though  that  party  contained  many 
men  of  high  rank  and  many  men  of 
eminent  ability,  there  was  none  who 
towered  so  conspicuously  above  the 
rest  that  he  could  be  proposed  as  a 
candidate  for  the  crown.  As  there  was 
to  be  a  King,  and  as  no  new  King 
could  be  found,  it  was  necessary  to 
leave  the  regal  title  to  Charles.  Only 
one  course,  therefore,  was  left:  and 
that  was  to  disjoin  the  regal  title  from 
the  regal  prerogatives. 

The  change  which  the  Houses  pro- 
posed to  make  in  our  institutions, 
though  it  seems  exorbitant,  when  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  and  digested  into  arti- 
cles of  capitulation,  really  amounts  to 
little  more  than  the  change  which,  in 
the  next  generation,  was  effected  by 
the  Eevolution.  It  is  true  that,  nt  the 
Bevolution,  the  sovereign  was  not  de- 
prived b^  law  of  the  power  of  naming 
his  ministers:  but  it  is  equally  true 
that,  since  the  Bevolution,  no  minister 
has  been  able  to  retain  office  six  months 
in  opposition  to  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  true  that  the  sove- 
reign stiU  possesses  the  power  of  creat- 
ing peers,  and  the  more  important 
power  of  the  sword :  but  it  is  equally 
true  ih&t  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers 
the  sovereign  has,  ever  since  the  Bevo- 
lution, been  guided  by. advisers  who 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  In  &ct,  the 
leaders  of  the  Boundhead  party  in 
1642,  and  the  statesmen  who,  about 
half  a  century  later,  effected  the  Bevo- 
lution, had  exacUy  the  same  object  in 
view.  That  object  was  to  terminate 
the  contest  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Parliament,  by  giving  to  the  Parlia- 
ment a  supreme  control  over  the  execu- 
tive administration.  The  statesmen  of 
the  Bevolution  effected  this  indirectly 
by  changing  the  dynasty.  The  Bound- 
heads  of  1642,  being  unable  to  change 
the  dynasty,  were  compelled  to  take  a 
direct  course  towards  their  end. 

We  cannot,  however,  wonder  that  the 
demands  of  the  opposition,  importing 
as  they  did  a  complete  and  formal 
transfer  to  the  Parliament  of  powers 
which  had  always  belonged  to  the 
Crown,  should  have  shocked  that  great 
party  of  which  the  characteristics  are 


respect  for  constituted  authority  and 
dread  of  violent  innovation.  That 
party  had  recently  been  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  by  peaceable  means  tiie  as- 
cendency in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  every  such  hope  had  been  blighted. 
The  duplicity  of  Charles  had  made  his 
old  enemies  irrecondleable,  had  driven 
back  into  the  ranks  of  the  disaffected 
a  crowd  of  moderate  men  who  were  in 
the  very  act  of  coining  over  to  his 
side,  and  had  so  cruelly  mortified  his 
best  friends  that  they  had  for  a  time 
stood  aloof  in  silent  shame  and  resent- 
ment. Now,  however,  the  constitutional 
Boyalists  were  forced  to  make  their 
choice  between  two  dangers;  and  they 
thought  it  their  duly  rather  to  rally 
round  a  prince  whose  past  conduct  they 
condemned,  and  whose  word  inspired 
them  with  little  confidence,  thaii  to 
suffer  the  regal  office  to  be  degraded, 
and  the  polity  of  the  realm  to  be  en- 
tirely remodelled  With  such  feelings, 
many  men  whose  virtues  and  abilities 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  cause 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
King. 

In  August  1642  the  sword  was  at 
length  drawn;  and  soon,  in 
almost  every  shire  of  theking-  ^S°*" 
dom,  two  hostile  factions  ap-  J^^**'" 
peared  inarms  against  each 
other.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of 
the  contending  parties  was  at  first  the 
more  formidable.  The  Houses  com- 
manded London  and  the  counties  round 
London,  the  fleets  the  navigation  of  the 
Thames,  and  most  of  the  large  towns 
and  seaports.  They  had  at  their  dis- 
posal almost  all  the  military  stores  of 
the  kingdom,  and  were  able  to  raise 
duties,  both  on  goods  imported  firom 
foreign  countries,  and  on  some  import- 
ant products  of  domestic  industry. 
The  King  was  ill  provided  with  artillery 
and  ammunition.  The  taxes  which  he 
laid  on-  the  rural  districts  occupied  by 
his  troops  produced,  it  is  probable,  a  sum 
far  less  than  that  which  the  Parliament 
drew  &om  the  city  of  London  alone. 
He  relied,  indeed,  diiefiy,  for  pecuniary 
aid,  on  the  munificence  of  his  opulent 
adherents.  Many  of  these  mortgaged 
their  lai^d,  pawned  their  jewels,  and 
broke  up  their    silver  chargers  and 
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christeiiing  bowls,  in  order  to  assist 
him.  But  experience  has  fully  proved 
that  the  voluntary  liberality  of  indivi- 
duals, even  in  times  of  Uie  greatest 
excitement^  is  a  poor  financial  resource 
when  compared  with  severe  and  me- 
thodical taxation,  which  presses  on  the 
willing  and  unwilling  alike. 

Charles,  however,  had  one  advan- 
tage, which,  if  he  had  used  it  well, 
would  have  more  than  compensated  for 
the  want  of  stores  and  money,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  his  mismanage- 
ment^ gave  him,  during  some  months, 
a  superiority  in  the  war.  His  troops 
at  first  fou|;ht  much  better  than  those 
of  the  Parliament.  Both  armies,  it  is 
true,  were  almost  entirely  composed  of 
men  who  had  never  seen  a  field  of 
battle.  Nevertheless,  the  difference 
was  great.  The  parliamentary  ranks 
were  filled  with  hirelings  whom  want 
and  idleness  had  induced  to  enlist. 
Hampden's  regiment  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best ;  and  even  Hampden's 
raiment  was  described  by  Cromwell 
as  a  mere  rabble  of  tapsters  and  serving 
men  out  of  place.  The  royal  army,  on 
the  other  hand,  consisted  in  great  part 
of  gentlemen,  high  spirited,  ardent^ 
accustomed  to  consider  dishonour  as 
more  terrible  than  death,  accustomed 
to  fencing,  to  the  use  of  fire  arms,  to 
bold  riding,  and  to  manly  and  perilous 
sporty  which  has  been  well  called  tl^e 
image  of  war.  Such  gentlemen,  mounted 
on  their  fisivourite  horses,  and  com- 
manding little  bands,  composed  of  their 
younger  brothers,  grooms,  gamekeepers, 
and  himtsmen,  were,  troTD.  the  very  first 
day  on  which  they  took  the  field,  quali- 
fied to  play  their  part  with  credit  in  a 
skirmish.  The  steadiness,  the  prompt 
obedience,  the  mechanical  precision  of 
movement;  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  regular  soldier,  these  gaUant  volun- 
teers never  attained.  But  they  were 
at  first  opposed .  to  enemies  as  undisci- 
plined as  themselves,  and  far  less  active, 
athletic,  and  daring.  For  a  time, 
therefore,  the  Cavaliers  were  successful 
in  almost  every  encounter. 

The  Houses  had  also  been  unfortu- 
nate in  the  choice  of  a  general.  The 
rank  and  wealth  of  the  Earl  of  Essex 
made  him  one  of  the  most  important 


members  of  the  parliamentary  party. 
He  had  borne  arms  on  the  Continent 
with  credit^  and,  when  the  war  began, 
had  as  high  a  military  reputation  as 
any  man  in  the  country.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  post 
of  Commander  in  Chief.  He  had  htUe 
energy  and  no  originality.  The  metho- 
dical tactics  whi(^  he  had  learned  in 
the  war  of  the  Palatinate  did  not  save 
him  &om  the  disgrace  of  being  surprised 
and  baffled  by  such  a  Captain  as  Ru- 
pert, who  could  claim  no  higher  fame 
than  that  of  an  enterprising  partisan. 

Nor  were  the  officers  who  held  the 
chief  commissions  under  Essex  qualified 
to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  him. 
For  this,  indeed,  the  Houses  are  scarcely 
to  be  blamed.  In  a  country  which  had 
not^  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
person  living,  made  war  on  a  great 
scale  by  land,  generals  of  tried  skill 
and  valour  were  not  to  be  found.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  trust  untried  men ;  and  the 
preference  was  naturally  given  to  men 
distinguished  either  by  their  station,  or 
by  the  abilities  which  they  had  dis- 
piayed  in  ParUament.  In^seareely  a 
single  instance,  however,  was  the  se- 
lection fortunate.  N  either  the  grandees 
nor  the  orators  proved  good  soldiers. 
The  Earl  of  Stamford,  one  of  the  great- 
est nobles  of  England,  was  routed  by 
the  Royalists  at  Stratton.  Nathaniel 
Fiennes,  inferior  to  none  of  his  con- 
'temporaries  in  talents  for  civU  business, 
disgraced  himself  by  the  pusillanimous 
suzrender  of  Bristol.  Indeed,  of  all  the 
statesmen  who  at  this  juncture  accepted 
high  military  commands,  Hampden 
alone  appears  to  have  carried  into  the 
camp  the  capacity  and  strength  of  mind 
which  had  made  him  eminent  in 
politics. 

When  the  war  had  lasted  a  year,  the 
advantage  was  decidedly  with  ^ 
the  Royalists.  They  were  of  the 
victorious,  both  in  the  western  ^y*^*"*"* 
and  in  the  northern  counties.  They  had 
wrested  Bristol,  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom,  from  the  Parliament.  They 
had  won  several  battles,  and  had  not 
sustained  a  single  serious  or  igno- 
minious defeat.  Among  the  Round- 
heads adversity  had  begun  to  produce 
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dissension  and  discontent.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  kept  in  alarm,  sometimes  by 
plots,  and  sometimes  by  riots.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  fortify  London 
against  the  royal  army,  and  to  hang  some 
disaffected  citizens  at  their  own  doors. 
Several  of  the  most  distinguished  peers 
who  had  hitherto  remained  at  West- 
minster fled  to  the  conrt  at  Oxford; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that^  if  the 
operations  of  the  Cayaliers  had,  at  this 
season,  been  directed  by  a  sagacious 
and  powerful  mind,  Charles  would  soon 
haye  marched  in  triumph  to  Whitehall. 

But  the  King  suffered  the  auspicious 
moment  to  pass  away;  and  it  never 
returned.  In  August  1643  he  sate 
down  before  the  city  of  Gloucester. 
That  city  was  defended  by  the  inha- 
bitants and  by  the  garrison,  with  a 
determination  such  as  had  not,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  been 
shown  by  the  adherents  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  emulation  of  London  was 
excited.  The  trainbands  of  the  city 
volunteered  to  march  wherever  their 
services  might  be  required.  A  great 
force  was  speedily  collected,  and  began 
to  move  westward.  The  siege  of  Glou- 
cester was  nused:  the  Royalists  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  were  disheart- 
ened :  the  spirit  of  the  parliamentary 
party  revived;  and  the  apostate  Lords, 
who  had  lately  fled  from  Westminster 
to  Oxford,  hastened  back  &om  Oxford 
to  Westminster. 

And  now  a  new  and  alarming  class 
Rite  of  ^^  symptoms  began  to  appear  in 
theinde-    the  distempered  body  politic. 

in  the  parliamentary  party,  some  men 
whose  minds  were  set  on  objects  &om 
which  the  majority  of  that  party  would 
have  shrunk  with  horror.  These  men 
were,  in  religion,  Independents.  They 
conceived  that  every  Christian  con- 
gregation had,  under  Christy  supreme 
jurisdiction  in  things  spiritual;  that 
appeals  to  provincial  and  national  sy- 
nods were  scarcely  less  unscriptural 
than  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Arches,  or 
to  the  Vatican ;  and  that  Popery,  Pre- 
lacy, and  Presbyterianism  were  merely 
three  forms  of  one  great  apostasy.  In 
politics  the  Independents  were,  to  use 
the  phrase  of   their    time,   root  and 


branch  men,  or,  to  use  the  kindred 
phrase  of  our  own  time,  radicals.  Not 
content  with  limiting  the  power  of  ther 
monarch,  they  were  desirous  to  erect  a 
commonwealth  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
English  polity.  At  first  they  had  been 
inconsiderable,  both  in  numbers  and  in 
weight ;  but  before  the  wa»  had  lasted 
two  years  they  became,  not  indeed  the 
largest,  but  the  most  powerful  faction 
in  the  country.  Some  of  the  old  par- 
liamentary leaders  had  been  removed 
by  death;  and  others  had  forfeited 
the  public  confidence.  Pym  had  been 
borne,  with  princely  honours,  to  a  grave 
among  the  Plantagenets.  Hampden 
had  fallen,  as  became  him,  while  vainly 
endeavouring,  by  his  heroic  example, 
to  inspire  his  followers  with  courage 
to  face  the  fiery  cavalry  of  Rupert. 
Bedford  had  been  untrue  to  the  cause. 
Nortliumberland  was  known  to  be  luke- 
warm. Essex  and  his  lieutenants  bad 
shown  little  vigour  and  ability  in  the 
conduct  of  military  operations.  At 
such  a  conjuncture  it  was  that  the 
Independent  party,  ardent,  resolute, 
and  uncompromising,  began  to  raise 
its  head,  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  soul  of  that  party  was  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Bred  to  peaceful  ou^, 
occupations,  he  had,  at  more  cromwen. 
than  forty  years  of  age,  accepted  a 
commission  m  the  parliamentary  army. 
No  sooner  had  he  become  a  soldier 
than  he  discerned,  Mdth  the  keen  glance 
of  genius,  what  Essex  and  men  like 
Essex,  with  all  their  experience,  were 
unable  to  perceive.  He  saw  precisely 
where  the  strength  of  the  Royalists  lay, 
and  by  what  means  alone  that  strength 
could  be  overpowered.  He  saw  that 
it  was  necessaiy  to  reconstruct  the 
army  of  the  Parliament  He  saw  also 
that  there  were  abundant  and  excellent 
materials  for  the  purpose,  materials  less 
showy,  indeed,  but  more  solid,  than 
those  of  which  the  gallant  squadrons*  of 
the  King  were  composed.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  look  for  recruits  who  were  not 
mere  mercenaries,  for  recruits  of  decent 
station  and  grave  character,  fearing 
God  and  zealous  for  public  liberty. 
With  such  men  he  filled  his  own  regi- 
ment, and,  whUe  he  subjected  them  to 
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a  discipline  more  rigid  than  had  ever 
before  been  knoTim  in  England,  he 
administered  to  their  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  stimulants  of  fearful  po- 
tency. 

The  events  of  the  year  1644  fully 
proved  the  superiority  of  his  abilities. 
In  the  south,  where  Essex  held  the 
command,  the  parliamentary  forces  un- 
derwent a  succession  of  shameful  dis- 
asters ;  but  in  the  north  the  victory  of 
Marston  Moor  fully  compensated  for 
all  that  had  been  lost  elsewhere.  That 
victory  was  not  a  more  serious  blow  to 
the  Royalists  than  to  the  party  which 
had  hitherto  been  dominant  at  West- 
minster ;  for  it  was  notorious  that  the 
day,  disgracefully  lost  by  the  Presby- 
terians, had  been  retrieved  by  the 
energy  of  Cromwell,  and  by  the  steady 
valour  of  the  warriors  whom  he  had 
trained. 

These  events  produced  the  Selfdeny- 
ing  Ordinance  and  the  new 
model  of  the  armv.  Under  de- 
corous  pretexts,  and  with  every 
mark  of  respect,  Essex  and  most  of 
those  who  had  held  high  posts  under 
him  were  removed ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  war  was  entrusted  to  very  different 
hands.  Fairfax,  a  brave  soldier,  but 
of  mean  understanding  and  irresolute 
temper,  was  the  nominal  Lord  General 
of  the  forces ;  but  Cromwell  was  their 
real  head. 

Cromwell  made  haste  to  organise  the 
whole  army  on  the  same  principles  on 
which  he  had  organised  his  own  regi- 
ment. As  soon  as  this  process  was 
complete,  the  event  of  the  war  was 
decided.  The  Cavaliers  had  now  to 
encounter  natural  courage  equal  to 
their  own,  enthusiasm  stronger  than 
their  own,  and  discipline  such  as  was 
utterly  wanting  to  them.  It  soon  be- 
came a  proverb  that  the  soldiers  of 
Fairfax  and  Cromw^  were  men  of  a 
different  breed  from  the  soldiers  of  Es- 
sex. At  Naseby  took  place  the  first  great 
encounter  between  the  Royalists  and  the 
.  remodelled  army  of  the  Houses, 
tho  iSr-*  The  victory  of  the  Roundheads 
"*™*"**  was  complete  and  decisive.  It 
was  followed  by  other  triumphs  in  rapid 
succession.  In  a  few  months  the  authority 
of  the  Parliament  was  fully  established 


over  the  whole  kingdom.  Charles  fled 
to  the  Scots,  and  was  by  them,  in  a' 
manner  which  did  not  much  exalt 
their  national  character,  delivered  up 
to  his  English  subjects. 

While  the  event  of  the  war  was  still 
doubtful,  the  Houses  had  put  the  Pri- 
mate to  death,  had  interdicted,  within 
the  sphere  of  their  authority,  the  use 
of  the  Liturgy,  and  had  required  all 
men  to  subscribe  that  renowned  instru- 
ment known  by  the  name  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  Covenanting 
work,  as  it  was  called,  went  on  fast. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  affixed  their 
names  to  the  rolls,  and,  with  hands 
lifted  up  towards  heaven,  swore  ta 
endeavour,  without  respect  of  persons, 
the  extirpation  of  Poperv  and  Prelacy, 
heresy  and  schism,  ana  to  bring  to 
public  trial  and  condign  pimishment 
all  who  should  hinder  Sie  reformation 
of  religion.  When  the  struggle  was 
over,  the  work  of  innovation  and  re- 
venge was  pushed  on  with  increased 
ardour.  The  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
the  kingdom  was  remodelled.  Most 
of  the  old  cler^  were  ejected  from 
their  benefices.  Fines,  often  of  ruinous 
amount,  were  laid  on  the  Royalists, 
already  impoverished  by  large  aids 
furnished  to  the  King.  Many  estates 
were  confiscated.  Many  proscribed 
Cavaliers  found  it  expedient  to  pur- 
chase, at  an  enormous  cost,  the  pro- 
tection of  eminent  members  of  the  vic- 
torious party.  Large  domains,  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  to  the  bishops,  and 
to  the  chapters,  were  seized,  and  either 
granted  away  or  put  up  to  auction. 
In  consequence  of  these  spoliations,  a 
great  part  of  the  soil  of  England  was 
at  once  offered  for  sale.  As  money 
was  scarce,  as  the  market  was  glutted., 
as  the  title  was  insecure,  and  as  the 
awe  inspired  by  powerful  bidders  pre- 
vented free  competition,  the  prices  were 
often  merely  nominal.  Thus  many  old 
and  honourable  families  disappeared 
and  were  heard  of  no  more ;  and  many 
new  men  rose  rapidly  to  affluence. 

But,  while  the  Houses  were  employ- 
ing their  authority  thus,  it  suddenly 
passed  out  of  their  hands.  It  had 
been  obtained  by  calling  into  existence 
a  power  which  could  not  be  controlled. 
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In  the  summer  of  1647,  about  twelve 
months  after  the  last  fortress  of  the 
Cavaliers  had  submitted  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  Parliament  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  its  own  soldiers. 

Thirteen  years  followed,  during  which 
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*™'*  before  that  time,  or  since  that 
time,  was  the  civil  power  in  our  couiitiy 
subjected  to  military  dictation. 

The  army  which  now  became  su- 
preme in  the  state  was  an  army  very 
different  from  any  that  has  since  been 
seen  among  us.  At  present  the  pay 
of  the  common  soldier  is  not  such  as 
can  seduce  any  but  the  humblest  class 
of  English  labourers  &om  their  calling. 
A  barrier  almost  impassable  separates 
him  from  the  commissioned  officer.  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  rise  high  in 
the  service  rise  by  purchase.  So  nu- 
merous and  extensive  are  the  remote  de- 
pendencies of  England,  that  every  man 
who  enlists  in  the  line  must  expect  to 
pass  many  years  in  exile,  and  some 
years  in  climates  unfavourable  to  the 
health  and  vigour  of  the  European 
race.  The  army  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment was  raised  for  home  service.  The 
pay  of  the  private  soldier  was  much 
above  the  wages  earned  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people ;  and,  if  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  intelligence  and 
courage,  he  might  hope  to  attain  high 
commands.  The  ranks  were  accord- 
ingly composed  of  persons  superior 
in  station  and  education  to  the  mul- 
titude. These  persons,  sober,  moral, 
diligent,  and  accustomed  to  reflect,  had 
been  induced  to  take  up  arms,  not  by 
the  pressure  of  want,  not  by  the  love 
of  novelty  and  license,  not  by  the  arts 
of  recruiting  officers,  but  by  religious 
and  political  zeal,  mingled  with  the 
desire  of  distinction  and  promotion. 
The  boast  of  the  soldiers,  as  we  And  it 
recorded  in  their  solemn  resolutions, 
waa  that  they  had  not  been  forced  into 
the  service,  nor  had  enlisted  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  lucre,  that  tJiey  were  no 
janissaries,  but  freebom  Englishmen, 
who  had,  of  their  own  accord,  put 
their  lives  in  jeopardy  for  the  liberties 
and  religion  of  England,  and  whose 


right  and  duty  it  was  to  watch  over 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  which  they 
had  saved. 

A  force  thus  composed  mighty  with- 
out injury  to  its  efficiency,  be  indulged 
in  some  liberties  which,  if  allowed  to 
any  other  troops,  would  have  proved 
subversive  of  all  discipline.  In  general, 
soldiers  who  should  form  themselves 
into  political  dubs,  elect  delegates,  and 
pass  resolutions  on  high  questions  ot 
state,  would  soon  break  loose  &om  all 
control,  would  cease  to  form  an  army, 
and  would  become  the  worst  and  most 
dangerous  of  mobs.  Nor  would  it  be 
safe,  in  our  time,  to  tolerate  in  any 
regiment  religious  meetings,  at  which 
a  corporal  versed  in  Scripture  should 
lead  the  devotions  of  his  less  gifted 
colonel,  and  admonish  a  backsliding 
major.  But  such  was  the  intelligence, 
the  gravity,  and  the  selfcommand  of 
the  warriors  whom  Cromwell  had 
trained,  that  in  their  camp  a  political 
organisation  and  a  religious  organisa- 
tion could  exist  without  destroying  mili- 
tary organisation.  The  same  men,  who, 
off  duty,  were  noted  as  demagogues 
and  field  preachers,  were  distinguished 
by  steadiness,  by  the  spirit  of  order, 
and  by  prompt  obedience  on  watch,  on 
drill,  and  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  war  this  strange  force  was  irre- 
sistible. The  stubborn  courage  charac- 
teristic of  the  English  people  was,  by 
the  system  of  Cromwell,  at  once  regu- 
lated and  stimulated.  Other  leaders 
have  maintained  order  as  strict.  Other 
leaders  have  inspired  their  followers 
with  zeal  as  ardent.  But  in  his  camp 
alone  the  most  rigid  discipline  was 
found  in  company  with  the  fiercest  en- 
thusiasm. Hls  troops  moved  to  victory 
with  the  precision  of  machines,  while 
burning  with  the  wildest  fanaticism  of 
Crusaders.  From  the  time  when  the 
army  was  remodelled  to  the  time  when 
it  was  disbanded, 'it  never  found,  either 
in  the  British  islands  or  on  the  Conti- 
nent^  an  enemy  who  could  stand  its 
onset  In  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Flanders,  the  Puritan  warriors,  often 
surrounded  by  difficulties,  sometimes 
contending  against  threefold  odds,  not 
only  never  failed  to  conquer,  but  never 
failed  to  destroy  and  break  in  pieces 
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whatever  force  was  opposed  to  them. 
They  at  length  come  to  regard  the  day 
of  battle  as  the  day  of  certain  triumph, 
and  marched  against  the  most  renowned 
battalions  of  Europe  with  disdainful 
confidence.  Turenne  was  startled  by  the 
shout  of  stem  exultation  with  which  his 
English  allies  advanced  to  the  combat, 
and  expressed  the  delight  of  a  true 
soldier,  when  he  learned  that  it  was  ever 
the  &shion  of  Cromwell's  pikemen  to 
rejoice  greatly  when  they  beheld  the 
enemy;  and  the  banished  Cavaliers 
felt  an  emotion  of  national  pride,  when 
they  saw  a  brigade  of  their  countrymen, 
outnumbered  by  foes  and  abandoned 
by  Mends,  drive  before  it  in  headlong 
rout  the  finest  infantry  of  Spain,  and 
force  a  passage  into  a  counterscarp 
which  h&d  just  been  pronoimced  im- 
pregnable by  the  ablest  of  the  Marshals 
of  France. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguished 
the  army  of  Cromwell  from  other  armies 
was  the  austere  morality  and  the  fear 
of  Grod  which  pervaded  all  ranks.  It 
is  acknowledged  by  the  mdbt  zealous 
BoyaUsts  that,  in  that  singular  camp, 
no  oath  waa  heard,  no  drunkenness  or 
gambling  was  seen,  and  that,  during 
tile  long  dominion  of  the  soldiery,  the 
property  of  the  peaceable  citizen  and 
the  honour  of  woman  were  held  sacred. 
If  outrages  were  committed,  they  were 
outrages  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
those  of  which  a  victorious  army  is 
generally  guilty.  No  servant  girl  com- 
plained of  the  TGu^h.  gallantly  of  the 
redcoats.  Not  an  ounce  of  plate  was 
taken  from  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths. 
$ut  a  Pelagian  sermon,  or  a  window 
on  which  the  Virgin  and  Child  were 
painted,  produced  in  the  Puritan  ranks 
an  excitement  which  it  required  the 
utmost  exertions  of  the  officers  to  quell. 
One  of  Cromwell's  chief  difficulties  was 
torestrain  his  musqueteers  and  dragoons 
from  invading  by  main  force  the  pulpits 
of  ministers  whose  discourses,  to  use 
the  language  of  that  time,  were  not 
savoury ;  and  too  many  of  our  cathe- 
drals still  bear  the  marks  of  the  hatred 
with  which  those  stem  spirits  regarded 
ereiy  vestige  of  Popery. 

To  keep  down  the  English  people 
was  no  light  task  even  for  that  army 


No  sooner  was  the  first  pressure  of  mili- 
tary tyranny  felt,  than  the  na-  Ruinna 
tion,  unbroken  to  such  servi-  nSnuIr^''* 
tude,  began  to  struggle  fiercely.  K;^["^p. 
Insurrections  broke  out  even  prMMd. 
in  those  oounties  which,  during  the  re- 
cent war,  had  been  the  most  submissive 
to  the  Parliament  Indeed,  the  Par- 
liament itself  abhorred  its  old  defenders 
more  than  its  old  enemies^  and  was 
desirous  to  come  to  terms  of  accom- 
modation with  Charles  at  the  expense 
of  the  troops.  In  Scotland,  at  the 
same  time,  a  coalition  was  formed  be- 
tween the  Royalists  and  a  large  body 
of  Presbyterians  who  regarded  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Independents  with  detesta- 
tion. At  len^;th  the  storm  burst  There 
were  risings  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex, 
Kent,  Wales.  The  fieet  in  the  Thames 
suddenly  hoisted  the  royal  colours, 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  menaced  the 
southern  coast  A  great  Scottish  force 
crossed  the  frontier  and  advanced  into 
Lancashire.  It  might  well  be  suspected 
that  these  movements  were  contemplated 
with  secret  complacency  by  a  m^onty 
both  of  the  Lords  and  of  the  Commons. 

But  the  yoke  of  the  army  was  not  to 
be  shaken  of£  While  Fairfax  sup- 
pressed the  risings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital,  Oliver  routed  the 
Welsh  insurgents,  and,  leaving  their 
castles  in  ruins,  marched  against  the 
Scots.  His  troops  were  few,  when  com- 
pared with  the  invaders;  but  he  was 
little  in  the  habit  of  counting  his  ene- 
mies. The  Scottish  army  was  utterlv 
destroyed.  A  change  iu  the  Scottish 
government  followed.  An  administra- 
tion, hostile  to  the  King,  was  formed 
at  Edihbureh;  and  Cromwell,  more 
than  ever  the  darling  of  his  soldiers, 
returned  in  triumph  to  London. 

And  now  a  design,  to  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  pro. 
no  man  would  have  dared  to  JSJST 
allude,  and  which  was  not  less  tfiTKing. 
inconsistent  with  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  than  with  the  old  law 
of  England,  began  to  take  a  distinct 
form.    The  austere  warriors  who  ruled 
the  nation  had,  during  some  months, 
meditated  a  fearful  vengeance  on  the 
captive  King.     When  and    how  the 
scheme  originated;  whether  it  spread 
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from  the  general  to  the  ranks,  or  from 
the  ranks  to  the  general;  whether 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  policy  using 
fanaticism  as  a  tool,  or  to  fanati- 
cism bearing  down  policy  with  head- 
long impulse,  are  questions  which,  even 
at  this  day,  cannot  be  answered  with 
perfect  coi^dence.  It  seems,  however, 
on  the  whole,  probable  that  he  who 
seemed  to  lead  was  ro'dly  forced  to  fol- 
low, and  that,  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
another  great  occasion  a  few  years 
later,  he  sacrificed  his  own  judgment 
and  his  own  inclinations  to  the  wishes 
of  the  army.  For  the  power  which  he 
had  called  into  ezist-ence  was  a  power 
which  even  he  could  not  always  control ; 
and,  that  he  might  ordinarily  command, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  some- 
times obey.  He  publicly  protested 
that  he  was  no  mover  in  the  matter, 
that  the  first  steps  had  been  taken 
without  his  privity,  that  he  could  not 
advise  the  Parliament  to  strike  the 
blow,  but  that  he  submitted  his  own 
feelings  to  the  force  of  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  him  to  indicate  the 
purposes  of  Providence.  It  has  been 
the  fashion  to  consider  these  professions 
as  instances  of  the  hypocrisy  which  is 
vulgarly  imputed  to  him.  But  even 
those  who  pronounce  him  a  hypocrite 
will  scarcely  venture  to  call  him  a  fool. 
They  are  therefore  bound  to  show  that 
he  had  some  purpose  to  serve  by  se- 
cretly stimulating  the  army  to  take 
that  course  which  he  did  not  venture 
openly  to  recommend.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  he,  who  was 
never  by  his  respectable  enemies  repre- 
sented as  wantonly  cruel  or  implacably 
vindictive,  would  have  taken  the  most 
important  step  of  his  life  under  the 
influence  of  mere  malevolence.  He 
was  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  know, 
when  he  consented  to  shed  that  august 
blood,  that  he  was  doing  a  deed  which 
was  inexpiable,  and  which  would  move 
the  grief  and  horror,  not  only  of  the 
Boyalists,  but  of  nine  tenths  of  those 
who  had  stood  by  the  Parliament. 
Whatever  visions  may  have  deluded 
others,  he  was  assuredly  dreaming 
neither  of  a  republic  on  the  antique 
pattern,  nor  of  the  millennial  reign  of 
the  saints.    K  he  already  aspired  to 


be  himself  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty, 
it  was  plain  that  Charles  the  First  was 
a  less  formidable  competitor  than 
Charles  the  Second  would  be.  At  the 
moment  of  the  death  of  Charles  the 
First  the  loyalty  of  every  Cavalier 
would  be  transferred,  unimpaired,  to 
Charles  the  Second.  Charles  the  First 
was  a  captive:  Charles  the  Second 
would  be  at  liberty.  Charles  the  First 
was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike 
to  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  yet 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  slaying 
him :  Charles  the  Second  would  excite 
all  the  interest  which  belongs  to  dis- 
tressed youth  and  innocence.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  considera- 
tions so  obvious,  and  so  important, 
escaped  the  most  profound  politician 
of  that  age.  The  truth  is  that  Crom- 
well had,  at  one  time,  meant  to  mediate 
between  the  throne  and  the  Parliamenty 
and  to  reorganise  the  distracted  State 
by  the  power  of  ihe  sword,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  royal  name.  In  this 
design  he  persu^ted  till  he  was  compelled 
to  abandoh  it  by  the  refractory  temper 
of  the  soldiers,  and  by  the  incurable 
duplicity  of  the  King.  A  party  in  the 
camp  began  to  clamour  for  the  head  of 
the  traitor,  who  was  for  treating,  with 
Agag.  Conspiracies  were  formed. 
Threats  of  impeachment  were  loudly- 
uttered.  A  mutiny  broke  out,  which 
all  the  vigour  and  resolution  of  Oliyer 
could  hardly  quell.  And  though,  by  a 
judicious  mixture  of  severity  and  kind- 
ness, he  succeeded  in  restoring  order, 
he  saw  that  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  difficult  and  perilous  to  contend 
against  the  rage  of  warriors,  who  re^ 
garded  the  fallen  tyrant  as  their  foe, 
and  as  th6  foe  of  their  God.  At  the 
same  time  it  became  more  evident  than 
ever  that  the  King  could  not  be  trusted. 
The  vices  of  Charles  had  grown  upon 
him.  They  were,  indeed,  vices  which 
difficulties  and  perplexities  generally 
bring  out  in  the  strongest  light.  Cun- 
ning is  the  natural  defence  of  the  weak. 
A  prince  therefore,  who  is  habitually  a 
deceiver  when  at  the  height  of  power, 
is  not  likely  to  learn  frankness  m  the 
midst  of  embarrassments  and  distresses^ 
Charles  was  not  only  a  most  unscru- 
pulous but  a  most  unlucky  dissembler. 
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There  never  was  a  politician  to  Irhom 
80  many  frauds  and  falsehoods  were 
brought  home  by  undeniable  evidence. 
He  publicly  recognised  the  Houses  at 
Westminster  as  a  legal  Parliament, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  private 
minute  in  council  declaring  the  recog- 
nition null.  He  publidj  disclaimed  all 
thought  of  calling  in  foreign  aid  against 
his  people :  he  privately  solicited  aid 
from  France,  from  Denmark,  and  from 
Loraine.  He  publicly  denied  that  he 
employed  Papists:  at  the  same  time 
he  privately  sent  to  his  generals  direc- 
tions to  employ  every  Papist  that 
would  serve.  He  publicly  took  the 
sacrament  at  Oxford,  as  a  pledge  that 
he  never  would  even  connive  at  Popery : 
he  privately  assured  his  wife,  that  he 
intended  to  tolerate  Popery  in  England ; 
and  he  authorised  Lord  Glamorgan  to 
promise  that  Popciy  should  be  esta- 
blished in  Ireland.  Then  he  attempted 
to  clear  himself  at  his  agent's  expense. 
Glamorgan  received,  in  the  royal  nand- 
writing,  reprimands  intended  to  be 
read  by  ofiiers,  and  eulogies  which 
were  to  be  seen  only  by  himself.  To 
such  an  extent-,  indeed,  had  insincerily 
now  tainted  the  King's  whole  nature, 
that  his  most  devoted  friends  could  not 
refrain  from  complaining  to  each  other, 
with  bitter  grief  and  shame,  of  his 
crooked  politics.  His  defeats,  they 
saiS,  gave  them  less  pain  than  his  in- 
trigues. JSince  he  had  been  a  prisoner, 
there  was  no  section  of  the  victorious 
party  which  had  not  been  the  object 
both  of  his  flatteries  and  of  his  machi- 
nations :  but  never  was  he  more  un- 
fortunate than  when  he  attempted  at 
once  to  cajole  and  to  undermine  Orom- 
welL 

Cromwell  had  to  determine  whether 
he  would  put  to  hazard  the  attachment 
of  his  party,  the  attachment  of  his 
army,  his  own  greatness,  nay  his  own 
life,  in  an  attempt,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  been  vain,  to  save  a  pnnce 
whom  no  engagement  could  bind.  With 
many  struggles  and  misgivings,  and 
probably  not  without  many  prayers, 
the  decision  was  made.  Chanes  was 
left  to  his  fate.  The  military  saints 
resolved  that)  in  defiance  of  the  old 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  ahnost 


universal  sentiment  of  the  nation,  tlie 
King  should  expiate  his  crimes  with 
his  blood.  He  for  a  time  expected  a 
death  like  that  of  his  unhappy  prede- 
cessors, Edward  the  Second  ana  Richard 
the  Second.  But  he  was  in  no  danger 
of  such  treason.  Those  who  had  lum 
in  their  gripe  were  not  midnight  stab- 
bers.  What  they  did  they  did  in  order 
that  it  might  be  a  spectade  to  heaven 
and  earth,  and  that  it  might  be  held 
in  everlasting  remembrance.  They  en- 
joyed keenly  the  very  scandal  which 
they  gave.  That  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion and  the  public  opinion  of  England 
were  directly  opposed  to  regicide  made 
regicide  seem  strangely  fascinating  to  a 
party  bent  on  effecting  a  complete  po- 
litical and  social  revolution.  In  order 
to  accomplish  their  purpose,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  flrot  break 
in  pieces  every  part  of  the  machinery 
of  the  government ;  and  this  necessity 
was  rather  agreeable  than  painful  to 
them.  The  Commons  passed  a  vote 
tending  to  accommodation  with  the 
King.  The  soldiers  excluded  the  ma- 
jority by  force.  The  Lords  unanimously 
rejected  the  proposition  that  .the  TTing 
should  be  brought  to  trial.  Their  house 
was  instantly  closed.  No  court,  known 
to  the  law,  would  take  on  itself  the 
oflEice  of  judging  the  fountain  of  justice. 
A  revolutionary  tribunal  was  created. 
That  tribunal  pronounced  Charles  a 
tyrant,  a  traitor,  a  murderer,  and  a 
public  enemy;  and  his  head  was  hu  e.*^ 
severed  from  his  shoulders  be-  *"***** 
fore  thousands  of  spectators,  in  front  of 
the  banqueting  hall  of  his  own  palace. 
In  no  long  time  it  became  manifest 
that  those  pohtical  and  religious  zealots, 
to  whom  this  deed  is.  to  be  ascribed, 
had  committed,  not  only  a  crime,  but 
an  error.  They  had  given  to  a  prince, 
hitherto  known  to  his  people  chiefly  by 
his  faults,  an  opportunity  of  displaying, 
on  a  great  theatre,  before  the  eyes  of 
all  nations  and  all  ages,  some  qualities 
which  irresistibly  caU  forth  the  admi- 
ration and  love  of  mankind,  the  high 
spirit  of  a  gallant  gentleman,  the  pa-' 
tience  and  meekness  of  a  penitent 
Christian.  Nay,  they  had  so  contrived 
their  revenge  that  the  very  man  whose 
life  had  been  a  series  of  attacks  on  the 
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liberties  of  England  now  seemed  to 
die  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  those 
liberties.  No  demagogue  ever  produced 
such  an  impression  on  the  public  mind 
as  the  captive  E^ng,  who,  retaining  in 
that  extremity  all  his  regal  dignily, 
and  confi:t)nting  death  with  dauntless 
courage,  gave  utterance  to  the  feelings 
of  his  oppressed  people,  manfully  re- 
fused to  plead  before  a  court  unknown 
to  the  law,  appealed  from  military  vio- 
lence to  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution, asked  by  what  right  the  House 
of  Commons  had  been  purged  of  its 
most  respectable  members  and  the 
House  of  Lords  deprived  of  its  legis- 
lative functions,  and  told  his  weeping 
hearers  that  he  was  defending  not  only 
his  own  cause,  but  theirs.  His  long 
misgovemment,  his  innumerable  per- 
fidies, were  forgotten.  His  memory 
was,  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority 
of  his  subjects,  associated  with  those 
free  institutions  which  he  had,  during 
many  years,  laboured  to  destroy:  for 
those  free  institutions  had  perished 
with  him,  and,  amidst  the  moumfdl 
silence  of  a  community  kept  down  by 
arms,  had  been  defended  by  his  voice 
alone.  Erom  that  day  began  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  monarchy  and  of  the  exiled 
house,  a  reaction  which  never  ceased 
till  the  throne  had  again  been  set  up 
in  all  its  old  dignity. 

At  first,  however,  the  slayers  of  the 
Xing  seemed  to  have  derived  new 
energy  from  that  sacrament  of  blood 
by  which  they  had  botmd  themselves 
closely 'together,  and  separated  them- 
selves for  ever  from  the  great  body  of 
their  countrymen.  England  was  de- 
clared a  commonwealth.  The  House 
of  Commons,  reduced  to  a  small  number 
of  members,  was  nominally  the  supreme 
power  in  the  state.  Li  fact,  the  army 
and  its  great  chief  governed  everything. 
Oliver  had  made  his  choice.  He  had 
kept  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  and  had 
broken  with  almost  every  other  class 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  his  camps  and  fortresses  he 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  party. 
Those  elements  of  force  which,  when 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  had  appeared 
arrayed  against  each  other,  were  com- 
bined against  him ;  all  the  Cavaliers, 


the  great  nuy'ority  of  the  Roundheads, 
the  Anglican  Church,  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
England,  Scotland,  Lrelaiid.  Yet  such 
was  his  genius  and  resolution  that  he 
was  able  to  overpower  and  crush  every- 
thing that  crossed  his  path,  to  make 
himself  more  absolute  master  of  his 
country  than  any  of  her  legitimate 
Kings  had  been,  and  to  make  his 
countiT  more  dreaded  and  respected 
than  she  had  been  during  many  gene- 
rations under  the  rule  of  her  legitimate 
Kings. 

England  had  already  ceased  to 
struggle.  But  the  two  other  kingdoms 
wMch  had  been  governed  by  the  Stuarts 
were  hostile  to  the  new  republic.  The 
Independent  party  was  equally  odious 
to  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Lreland  and 
to  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  Both 
those  countries,  lately  in  rebellion 
against  Charles  the  First,  now  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  Charles  th& 
Second. 

But  every  thing  yielded  to  the  vigour 
and  ability  of  CromweU.  In  a  saiijiun. 
few  months  he  subjugated  Ire-  52Jd*25r" 
land,  as  Ireland  had  never  been  Scotland, 
subjugated  during  the  five  centuries 
of  slaughter  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  landing  of  the  first  Norman  settlers. 
He  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  that  con- 
fiict  of  races  and  religions  which  had 
so  long  distracted  the  island,  by  making 
the  English  and  Protestant  population 
decidedly  predominant  For  this  end 
he  gave  the  rein  to  the  fierce  enthu- 
siasm of  his  followers,  waged  war  re- 
sembling that  which  Israel  waged  on 
the  Canaanites,  smote  the  idolaters  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  so  that  great 
cities  were  left  without  inhabitants, 
drove  many  thousands  to  the  Continent^ 
shipped  off  many  thousands  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  supplied  the  void  thus  made 
by  pouring  in  numerous  colonists,  of 
Saxon  blood  and  of  Calvinistic  faith. 
Strange  to  say,  under  that  iron  rule, 
the  conquered  country  began  to  wear 
an  outward  face  of  prosperity.  Dis- 
tricts, which  had  recently  been  as  wild 
as  those  where  the  first  white  settlers 
of  Connecticut  were  contending  with 
the  red  men,  were  in  a  few  vears  trans- 
formed into  the  likeness  oi  Kent  and 
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Norfolk.  New  buildings,  roads,  and 
plantations  were  everywhere  seen.  The 
rent  of  estates  rose  fast ;  and  soon  the 
English  landowners  began  to  complain 
that  they  were  met  in  erery  market  by 
the  products  of  Ireland,  and  to  clamour 
for  protecting  laws. 

R»m  Ireland  the  yictorious  chief, 
who  was  now  in  name,  as  he  had  long 
been  in  reality.  Lord  General  of  the 
armies  of  the  Commonwealth,  turned 
to  Scotland.  The  young  King  was 
there.  He  had  consented  to  profess  him- 
self a  Presbyterian,  and  to  subscribe 
the  Covenant;  and,  in  return  for  these 
concessions,  the  austere  Puritans  who 
bore  sway  at  Edinburgh  had  permitted 
him  to  assume  the  crown,  and  to  hold, 
.under  their  inspection  and  control,  a 
solemn  and  melancholy  court.  This 
mock  royalty  was  of  short  duration. 
In  two  great  battles  Cromwell  annihi- 
lated the  military  force  of  Scotland. 
Charles  fled  for  his  life,  and,  with  ex- 
treme dijQSculty,  escaped  the  fate  of  his 
father.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  the 
Stuarts  wa»  reduced,  for  the  first  time, 
to  profound  submission.  Of  that  inde- 
pendence, so  manfully  defended  a^inst 
the  mightiest  and  ablest  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  no  vestige  was  left.  The 
English  Parliament  made  laws  for  Scot- 
land. English  judges  held  assizes  in 
Scotland.  Even  that  stubborn  Church, 
which  has  held  its  own  against  so  many 
governments,  scarce  dared  to  utter  an 
audible  murmur. 

Thus  far  there  had  been  at  least  the 
BxpnMon  scmblauce  of  harmony  between 
L^'par.  *Ji®  warriors  who  had  subju- 
liament.  gated  Ireland  and  Scotland  and 
the  politicians  who  sate  at  West- 
minster: but  the  alliance  which  had 
been  cemented  by  danger  was  dissolved 
by  victory.  The  Parliament  forgot  that 
it  was  but  the  creature  of  the  army. 
The  army  was  less  disposed  than  ever 
to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  Par- 
liament. Indeed  the  few  members  who 
made  up  what  was  contemptuously  called 
the  Kump  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  no  more  claim  than  the  military 
chiefs  to  be  esteemed  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation.  The  dispute  was 
soon  brought  to  a  decisive  issue.  Crom- 
well filled  the  House  with  armed  men. 


The  Speaker  was  pulled  out  of  his  chair, 
the  mace  taken  &om  the  table,  the  room 
cleared,  and  the  door  locked.  The 
nation,  which  loved  neither  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  but  which  was  forced, 
in  its  own  despite,  to  respect  the  ca- 
pacity and  resolution  of  the  General, 
looked  on  with  patience,  if  not  with 
complacency. 

lung.  Lords,  and  Commons,  had 
now  in  turn  been  vanquished  and  de- 
stroyed ;  and  CromweU  seemed  to  be 
left  the  sole  heir  of  the  powers  of  all 
three.  Yet  were  certain  limitations 
stiU  imposed  on  him  b^  the  very  army 
to  which  he  owed  his  immense  autho- 
rity. That  singular  body  of  men  was, 
for  the  most  part,  composed  of  zealous 
republicans.  In  the  act  of  enslaving 
their  country,  they  had  deceived  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  they  were 
emancipating  her.  The  book  which 
they  most  venerated  famished  them 
with  a  precedent  which  was  firequently 
in  their  mouths.  It  was  true  that  the 
ignorant  and  ungrateful  nation  mur- 
mured against  its  deliverers.  Even  so 
had  another  chosen  nation  murmured 
against  the  leader  who  brought  it,  by 
painM  and  dreary  paths,  from  the 
house  of  bondage  to  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  Yet  had  that 
leader  rescued  his  brethren  in  spite  of 
themselves;  nor  had  he  shrunk  from 
making  terrible  examples  of  those  who 
contemned  the  proffered  freedom,  and 
pined  for  the  fleshpots,  the  taskmasters, 
and  the  idolatries  of  Eg^t.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  warlike  saints  who  sur- 
rounded Cromwell  was  the  settlement 
of  a  free  and  pious  commonwealth.  For 
that  end  they  were  ready  to  employ, 
without  scruple,  any  m^ans,  however 
violent  and  lawless.  It  was  not  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  establish  by  their, 
aid  a  dictatorship  such  as  no  King  had 
ever  exercised:  but  it  was  probable 
that  their  aid  would  be  at  once  with- 
drawn from  a  ruler  who,  even  under 
strict  constitutional  restraints,  should 
venture  to  assume  the  kingly  name  and 
dignity. 

The  sentiments  of  Cromwell  were 
widely  different  He  was  not  what  he 
had  been ;  nor  would  it  be  just  to  con- 
sider the  change  which  his  views  had 
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undergone  as  the  effect  merely  of  self- 
ish ambition.  He  had,  when  he  came 
up  to  the  Long  Parliament,  brought 
-with  him  from  his  rural  retreat  little 
knowledge  of  books,  no  experience  of 
great  affairs,  and  a  temper  galled  by 
tiie  long  tyranny  of  the  gOTemment 
and  of  the  hierarchy.  He  had,  during 
the  thirteen  years  which  followed,  gone 
through  a  political  education  of  no 
common  kind.  He  had  been  a  chief 
actor  in  a  succession  of  revolutions. 
He  had  been  long  the  soul,  and  at  last 
the  head,  of  a  party.  He  had  com- 
manded armies,  won  battles,  negotiated 
treaties,  subdued,  pacified,  and  regu- 
lated kingdoms.  It  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  his  notions  had  been 
still  the  same  as  in  the  days  when  his 
mind  was  principally  occupied  by  his 
fields  and  his  religion,  and  when  the 
greatest  events  which  diversified  the 
course  of  his  life  were  a  cattle  fair  or 
a  prayer  meeting  at  Huntingdon.  He 
saw  that  some  schemes  of  innovation 
for  which  he  had  once  been  zealous, 
whether  good  or  bad  in  themselves, 
were  opposed  to  the  general  feeling  of 
the  country,  and  that,  if  he  persevered 
in  those  schemes,  he  had  nothing  before 
him  but  constant  troubles,  which  must 
be  suppressed  by  the  constant  use  of 
the  sword.  He  therefore  wished  to 
restore,  in  all  essentials,  that  ancient 
constitution  which  the  majority  of  the 
people  had  always  loved,  and  for  which 
they  now  pined.  The  course  after- 
wards taken  by  Monk  was  not  open  to 
Cromwell.  The  memory  of  one  terrible 
day  separated  the  great  regicide  for 
«ver  from  the  House  of  Stuart.  What 
remained  was  thdt  he  should  mount 
the  ancient  English  throne,  and  reign 
according  to  the  ancient  English  polity. 
If  he  could  effect  this,  he  might  hope 
that  the  wounds  of  the  lacerated  State 
would  heal  fast.  Great  numbers  of 
honest  and  quiet  men  would  speedily 
rally  round  him.  Those  Eoyalists 
whose  attachment  was  rather  to  insti- 
tutions than  to  persons,  to  the  kingly 
office  than  to  King  Charles  the  First  or 
King  Charles  the  Second,  would  soon 
kiss  the  hand  of  King  Oliver.  Tl^e 
peers,  who  now  remained  sullenly  at 
their  country  houses,  and  refused  to 


take  any  part  in  public  affairs,  would, 
when  summoned  to  their  House  by  the 
writ  of  a  King  in  possession,  gladly 
resume  their  ancient  functions.  North- 
umberland and  Bedford,  Manchester 
and  Pembroke,  would  be  proud  to  bear 
the  crown  and  the  spurs,  the  sceptre 
and  the  globe,  before  the  restorer  of 
aristocracy.  A  sentiment  of  loyalty 
would  gradually  bind  the  people  to  the 
new  dynasty ;  and,  on  the  decease  of 
the  founder  of  that  dynasty,  the  royal 
dignity  might  descend  with  general  ac- 
quiescence to  his  posterity. 

The  ablest  Eoyalists  were  of  opinion 
that  these  views  were  correct,  and  that^ 
if  Cromwell  had  been  permitted  to 
follow  his  own  judgment,  the  exiled 
Hue  would  never  have  been  restored. 
But  his  plan  was  directly  opposed  to 
the  feelings  of  the  only  class  which  he 
dared  not  offend.  The  name  of  King 
was  hateful  to  the  soldiers.  Some  of 
them  were  indeed  unwilling  to  see  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  any 
single  person.  The  great  majority, 
however,  were  disposed  to  support  their 
general,  as  elective  first  magistrate  of 
a  commonwealth,  against  all  factions 
which  might  resist  his  authority:  but 
they  would  not  consent  that  he  should 
assume  the  r^al  title,  or  that  the  dig- 
nity, which  was  the  just  reward  of  Ins 
personal  merit,  should  be  declared 
hereditary  in  his  family.  All  that  was 
left  to  him  was  to  give  to  the  new  re- 
public a  constitution  as  like  the  con- 
stitution of  the  old  monarchy  as  tho. 
army  would  bear.  That  his  elevation 
to  power  might  not  seem  to  be  merely 
his  own  act,  he  convoked  a  council, 
composed  partly  of  persons  on  whoso 
support  he  could  depend,  and  partly  of 
persons  whose  opposition  he  might 
safely  defy.  This  assembly,  which  he 
called  a  Parliament^  and  which  the 
populace  nicknamed,  from  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  members,  BarebonVs 
Parliament,  after  exposing  itself  during 
a  short  time  to  the  public  contempt, 
surrendered  back  to  the  General  the 
powers  which  it  had  received  from  him, 
and  left  him  at  liberty  to  frame  a  plan 
of  government. 

His   plan  bore,    from  the  first,    a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  old 
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English  constitution:  but,  in  a  few 
The  Pro.  years,  he  thought  it  safe  to  pro- 
2f  Sw«  ceed  further,  and  to  restore  al- 
cromweu.  most  oTeiy  part  of  the  ancient 
6yst«m  under  new  names  and  forms. 
The  title  of  King  was  not  revived: 
but  the  kingly  prerogatives  were  en- 
trusted to  a  Lord  High  Protector. 
The  sovereign  was  called  not  His  Ma- 
jesty, but  His  Highness.  He  was  not 
downed  and  anointed  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  was  solemnly  enthroned, 
girt  with  a  sword  of  state,  clad  in  a 
robe  of  purple,  and  presented  with  a 
rich  Bible,  in  Westminster  Hall.  His 
office  was  not  declared  hereditary :  but 
he  was  permitted  to  name  his  successor; 
and  none  could  doubt  that  he  would 
name  his  son. 

A  House  of  Commons  was  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  new  polity.  In  con- 
stituting this  body,  the  Protector 
showed  a  wisdom  and  a  public  spirit 
which  were  not  duly  appreciated  by 
his  contemporaries.  The  vices  of  the 
old  representative  system,  though  by 
no  means  so  serious  as  they  afterwards 
became,  had  already  bsen  remarked  by 
farsighted  men.  Cromwell  reformed 
that  syst^b  on  the  same  principles  on 
which  Mr.  Pitt,  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  later,  attempted  to  reform  it,  and 
on  which  it  was  at  length  reformed  in 
our  own  times.  Small  boroughs  were 
disfranchised  even  more  unsparingly 
than  in  1832  ;  and  the  number  of 
county  members  was  greatly  increased. 
Very  few  unrepresented  towns  had  yet 
grown  into  importance.  Of  those  towns 
the  most  considerable  were  Manchester, 
Zieeds,  and  Halifax.  Representatives 
were  given  to  all  three.  An  addition 
was  made  to  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  capital.  The  elective 
franchise  was  placed  on  such  a  footing 
that  every  man  of  substance,  whether 
possessed  of  freehold  estates  in  land 
or  not,  had  a  vote  for  the  county  in 
which  he  resided.  A  few  Scotchmen 
and  a  few  of  the  English  colonists 
settled  in  Ireland  were  summoned  to 
the  assembly  which  was  to  legislate,  at 
Westminster,  for  every  part  of  the 
British  isles. 

To  create  a  House  of  Lords  was  a 
less  easy  task.    Democracy  does  not 
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require  the  support  of  prescription. 
Monarchy  has  often  stood  without  that 
support.  But  a  patrician  order  is  the 
work  of  time.  Oliver  found  already 
existing  a  nobility,  opulent,  highly 
considered,  and  as  popular  with  the 
commonalty  as  any  nobility  has  ever 
been.  Had  he,  as  King  of  England, 
commanded  the  peers  to  meet  him  in 
Parliament  according  to  the  old  usage 
of  the  realm,  many  of  them  would 
undoubtedly  have  obeyed  the  calL 
This  he  could  not  do;  and  it  was  to 
no  purpose  that  he  offered  to  the  chiefs 
of  illustrious  families  seats  in  his  new 
senate.  They  conceived  that  they  could 
not  accept  a  nomination  to  an  upstart  as- 
sembly without  renouncing  their  birth- 
right and  betraying  their  order.  The 
Protector  was,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  filling  his  Upper  House 
with  new  men  who,  during  the  late 
stirring  times,  had  made  themselves 
conspicuous.  This  was  the  least  happy 
of  his  contrivances,  and  displeased  all 
parties.  The  Levellers  were  angry 
with  him  for  instituting  a  privileged 
class.  The  multitude,  which  felt  re- 
spect and  fondness  for  the  great  his- 
torical names  of  the  land,  laughed 
without  restraint  at  a  House  of  Lords, 
in  which  lucky  draymen  and  shoe- 
makers were  seated,  to  which  few  of 
the  old  nobles  were  invited,  and  from 
which  almost  all  those  old  nobles  who 
were  invited  turned  disdainfully  away. 
How  Oliver's  Parliaments  were  con- 
stituted, however,  was  practically  of 
little  moment:  for  he  possessed  the 
means  of  conducting  the  administration 
without  their  support,  and  in  defiance 
of  their  opposition.  His  wish  seems  to 
have  been  to  govern  constitutionally, 
and  to  substitute  the  empire  of  the  laws 
for  that  of  the  sword.  But  he  soon 
found  that,  hated  as  he  was,  both  by 
Royalists  and  Presbyterians,  he  could 
be  safe  only  by  being  absolute.  The 
first  House  of  Commons  which  the 
people  elected  b^  his  command,  ques- 
tioned his  authority,  and  was  dissolved 
without  having  passed  a  single  act. 
His  second  House  of  Commons,  though 
it  recognised  him  as  Protector,  and 
would  gladly  have  made  him  King, 
obstinately  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
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new  Lords.  He  had  no  course  left  but 
to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  "  God," 
he  exclaimed,  at  parting,  "be  judge 
between  you  and  mel " 

Yet  was  the  energy  of  the  Protector's 
administration  in  nowise  relaxed  by 
these  dissensions.  Those  soldiers  who 
would  not  suflFer  him  to  assume  the 
Hngly  title  stood  by  him  when  he 
ventured  on  acts  of  power,  as  high  as 
any  English  King  has  ever  attempted. 
The  government*  therefore,  though  in 
form  a  republic,  was  in  truth  a  despot- 
ism, moderated  only  by  the  wisdom, 
the  sobriety,  and  the  magnanimity  of 
the  despot.  The  country  was  divided 
into  military  districts.  Those  districts 
were  placed  under  the  command  of 
Major  Generals.  Every  insurrectionary 
movement  was  promptly  put  down  and 
punished.  The  fear  inspired  by  the 
power  of  the  sword,  in  so  strong,  steady, 
and  expert  a  hand,  quelled  the  spirit 
both  of  Cavaliers  and  Levellers.  The 
loyal  gentry  declared  that  they  were 
stiU  as  ready  as  ever  to  risk  their  lives 
for  the  old  government  and  the  old 
dynasty,  if  tibere  were  the  slightest 
hope  of  success:  but  to  rush,  at  the 
head  of  their  serving  men  and  tenants, 
on  the  pikes  of  brigades  victorious  in  a 
hundred  battles  and  sieges,  would  be  a 
frantic  waste  of  innocent  and  honour- 
able blood.  Both  Royalists  and  Re- 
publicans, having  no  hope  in  open 
resistance,  began  to  revolve  dark 
pchemes  of  assassination :  but  the  Pro- 
tector's intelligence  was  good:  his 
vigilance  was  unremitting ;  and,  when- 
ever he  moved  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
palace,  the  drawn  swords  and  cuirasses 
of  his  trusty  bodyguards  encompassed 
him  thick  on  every  side. 

Had  he  been  a  cruel,  licentious,  and 
rapacious  prince,  the  nation  might  have 
found  courage  in  despair,  and  mig|;it 
have  made  a  convulsive  ejQfort  to  free 
itself  from  military  domination.  But 
the  grievances  which  the  country  suf- 
fered, though  such  as  excited  serious 
discontent,  were  by  no  means  such  as 
impel  great  piasses  of  men  to  stake 
theip  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  their  families  against  fearful 
odds.  The  taxation,  though  heavier 
than  it  had  been  under  the  Stuarts, 


was  not  heavy  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  neighbouring  states  and 
with  the  resources  of  England.  Pro- 
perty was  secure.  Even  the  Cavalier, 
who  refrained  from  giving  disturbance 
to  the  new  settlement,  eiyoyed  in  peace 
whatever  the  civil  troubles  had  left 
him.  The  laws  were  violated  only  m 
cases  where  the  safety  of  the  Protector'a- 
person  and  government  was  concerned. 
Justice  was  administered  between  man 
and  man  with  an  exactness  and  purity 
not  before  known.  Under  no  Ebiiglisb 
government  since  the  Reformation  had 
there  been  so  little  religious  persecution. 
The  unfortunate  Roman  Catholics,  in- 
deed, were  held  to  be  scarcely  withia 
the  pale  of  Christian  charity.  But  the 
clergy  of  the  fallen  Anglican  Church 
were  suffered  to  celebrate  their  worship 
on  condition  that  they  would  abstain 
from  preaching  about  politics.  Even  the 
Jews,  whose  public  worship  had,  ever 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  been  in- 
terdicted, were,  in  spite  of  tjie  strong 
opposition  of  jealous  traders  and  fanat- 
ical theologians,  permitted  to  build  a 
synagogue  in  London. 

The  Protector's  foreign  policy  at  the 
same  time  extorted  the  ungracious  ap- 
probation of  those  who  most  detested 
him.  The  Cavaliers  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  wishing  that  one  who  had 
done  so  much  to  raise  the  fame  of  the 
nation  had  been  a  legitimate  King ;  and 
the  Republicans  were  forced  to  own  that 
the  tyrant  suffered  none  but  himself 
to  wrong  his  country,  and  that*  if  he  had 
robbed  her  of  liberty,  he  had  at  least 
given  her  glory  in  exchange.  After 
half  a  century  during  which  England 
had  been  of  scarcely  more  weight  in 
European  politics  than  Venice  or  Sax- 
ony, she  at  once  became  the  most  for- 
midable power  in  the  world,  dictated 
terms  of  peace  to  the  United  Provinces, 
avenged  the  common  injuries  of  Chris- 
tendom on  the  pirates  of  Barbary, 
vanquished  the  Spaniards  by  land  and  . 
sea,  seized  one  of  the  finest  West 
Indian  islands,  and  acquired  on  the 
Flemish  coast  a  fortress  which  consoled 
the  national  pride  for  the  loss  of  Calais. 
She  was  supreme  on  the  ocean.  She 
was  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest. 
All  the  reformed  Churches  scattered 
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.OTer  Roman  Catholic  kingdocu  acknow- 
ledged Cromwell  as  their  guardian. 
The  Hngnenots  of  Languedoc,  the  8hep> 
herds  who,  in  the  hamlets  of  the  Alps, 
professed  a  Protestantism  older  than 
that  of  Augsburg,  were  secured  firom 
oppression  by  the  mere  terror  of  his 
great  name.  The  Pope  himself  was 
forced  to  preach  humanity  and  mode- 
ration  to  Popish  princes.  For  a  voice 
which  seldom  threatened  in  vain  had 
declared  that,  unless  favour  were  shown 
to  the  people  of  Gk>d,  the  English  guns 
should  be  heard  in  the  Castle  of  Saint 
Angelo.  In  truth,  there  was  nothing 
which  Cromwell  had,  lor  his  own  sake 
and  that  of  his  family,  so  much  reason 
to  desire  as  a  general  religious  war  in 
Europe.  In  such  a  war  he  must  have 
been  the  captain  of  the  Protestant  ar- 
mies. The  heart  of  England  would 
have  been  with  him.  His  victories 
would  have  been  hailed  with  an  un- 
animous enthusiasm  unknown  in  the 
country  since  the  rout  of  the  Armada, 
and  would  have  effaced  the  stain  which 
one  act^  condemned  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  nation,  has  left  on  his  splendid 
fame.  Unhappily  for  him  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  admirable 
military  talents,  except  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  isles. 

"While  he  lived  his  power  stood  firm, 
an  object  of  mingled  aversion,  admi- 
ration, and  dread  to  his  subjects.  Few 
indeed  loved  his  government ;  but  those 
who  hated  it  most  hated  it  less  than 
they  feared  it.  Had  it  been  a  worse 
government,  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  overthrown  in  spite  of  all  its 
strength.  Had  it  been  a  weaker  go- 
vernment, it  would  certainly  have  been 
overthrown  in  spite  of  all  its  merits. 
Bat  it  had  moderation  enough  to  ab- 
stain j&om  those  oppressions  which 
drive  men  mad ;  and  it  had  a  force 
and  energy  which  nono  but  men  driven 
mad  by  oppression  would  venture  to 
encounter. 

It  has  often  been  affirmed,  but  with 
little  reason,  that  Oliver  died  at  a 
cKded  ^  time  fortunate  for  his  renown, 
"****^  andthat,  if  his  life  had  been  pro- 
longed, it  would  probably  have  closed 
amidst  disgraces  and  disasters.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was,  to  the  last,  honoured 


by  his  soldiers,  obeyed  by  the  whole 
populaticm  of  the  Britisn  islands,  and 
dreaded  by  all  foreign  powers,  that  he 
was  laid  among  the  ancient  sovereigns 
of  England  with  funeral  pomp  such  as 
London  had  never  before  seen,  andthat 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard 
as  quietly  as  any  King  had  ever  been 
succeeded  by  any  Prince  of  Wales. 

During  five  months,  the  administra- 
tion of  RicWd  Cromwell  went  on  so 
tranquilly  and  regularly  that  all  Europe 
believed  him  to  be  firmly  established 
on  the  chair  of  state.  In  truth  his 
situation  was  in  some  respects  much 
more  advantageous  than  that  of  his 
ifather.  The  young  man  had  made  no* 
enemy.  His  hands  were  unstained  by 
civil  blood.  The  Cavaliers  themselves 
allowed  him  to  be  an  honest  good- 
natured  gentleman.  The  Presbyterian 
party,  powerful  both  in  numbers  and 
in  we^th,  had  been  at  deadly  feud 
with  tlie  late  Protector,  but  was  disposed 
to  regard  the  present  Protector  with 
favour.  That  party  had  always  been 
desirous  to  see  the  old  civil  polity  of 
the  realm  restored  with  some  clearer 
definitions  and  some  stronger  safe- 
guards for  public  liberty,  but  had 
many  reasons  for  dreading  the  resto- 
ration of  the  old  family.  Richard  wa» 
the  very  man  for  politicians  of  this 
description.  His  humanity,  ingenu- 
ousness, and  modesty,  the  mediocrity 
of  his  abilities,  and  the  docility  with 
which  he  submitted  to  the  guidance  of 
persoQS  wiser  than  himself,  admirably 
qualified  him  to  be  the  head  of  a 
limited  monarchy. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  highlv  probable 
that  he  would,  under  the  durection  of 
able  advisers,  effect  what  his  father 
had  attempted  in  vain.  A  Parliament 
was  called,  and  the  writs  were  directed 
after  the  old  fashion.  The  small  bo- 
roughs which  had  recently  been  dis- 
franchised regained  their  lost  privilege : 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Halifax  ceased 
to  return  members ;  and  the  coimty  of 
York  was  again  limited  to  two  knights. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  a  generation 
which  has  been  excited  almost  to  mad- 
ness by  the  question  of  parliamentary 
reform  that  great  shirets  and  towns 
should  have  submitted  with  patience, 
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and  even  with  complacency,  to  this 
change:  but  though  speculative  men 
might,  even  in  that  age,  discern  the  vices 

^of  the  old  representative  system,  and 
predict  that  those  vices  would,  sooner 

^  or  later,  produce  serious  practical  evil, 
the  practical  evil  had  not  yet  been 
felt.  Oliver's  representative  system, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  constructed 
on  sound  principles,  was  not  popular. 
Both  the  events  in  which  it'originated, 

.  and  the  effects  which  it  had  produced, 
prejudiced  men  against  it.  It  had 
sprung  from  military  violence.  It  had 
been  fruitful  of  nothing  but  disputes. 
The  whole  nation  was  sick  of  govern- 
ment by  the  sword,  and  pined  for 
government  by  the  law.  The  restora- 
tion, therefore,  even  of  anomalies  and 
abuses,  which  were  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  law,  and  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  sword,  gave  general 
satisfaction. 

Among  the  Commons  there  was  a 
strong  opposition,  consisting  partly  of 
avowed  liepublicans,  and  partly  of 
concealed  Boyalists :  but  a  large  and 
steady  majority  appeared  to  be  fiivour- 
able  to  ti^e  plan  of  reviving  the  old 
•civil  constitution  under  a  new  dynasty. 
Bichard  was  solemnly  recognised  as 
first  magistrate.  The  Commons  not 
only  consented  to  transact  business 
with  01iver*s  Lords,  but  passed  a  vote 
acknowledging  the  right  of  those  nobles 
who  had,  in  the  late  troubles,  taken 
rthe  side  of  public  liberty,  to  sit  in  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament  without 
any  new  creation. 

Thus  fax  the  statesmen  by  whose 
advice  Bichard  acted  had  been  suc- 
■cessfuL  Almost  all  the  parts  of  the 
government  were  now  constituted  as 
tiiey  had  beenf  constituted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war.  Had  the 
Protector  and  the  Parliament  been 
suffered  to  proceed  undisturbed,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  an  order  of 
things  similar  to  that  which  was  after- 
wards established  under  the  House  of 
Hanover  would  have  been  established 
under  the  House  of  CromwelL  But 
there  was  in  the  state  a  power  more 
than  sufficient  to  deal  with  Protector 
and  Parliament  together.  Over  the  sol- 
diers Eichard  had  no  authority  except 


that  which  he  derived  from  the  great 
name  which  he  had  inherited.  He 
had  never  led  them  to  victory.  He  had 
never  even  borne  arms.  All  his  tastes 
and  habits  were  pacific.  Nor  were 
his  opinions  and  feelings  on  religious 
subjects  approved  by  the  military 
saints.  That  he  was  a  good  man  he 
evinced  by  proo£i  more  satisfactory  than 
deep  groans  or  long  sermons,  by  hu- 
mility and  suavity  when  he  was  at  the 
height  of  human  greatness,  and  by 
cheerful  resignation  under  cruel  wrongs 
and  misfortunes:  but  the  cant  then 
common  in  every  guardroom  gave  him 
a  disgust  which  he  had  not  always  the 

Erudence  to  conceaL  The  officers  who 
ad  the  principal  influence  among  the 
troops  stationed  near  London  were  not 
his  friends.  They  were  men  distin- 
guished by  valour  and  conduct  in  the 
field,  but  destitute  of  the  wisdom  and 
civil  courage  which  had  been  conspic- 
uous in  their  deceased  leader.  Some 
of  them  were  honest,  but  fanatical.  In- 
dependents and  Republicans.  Of  this 
class  Fleetwood  was  the  representative. 
Others  were  impatient  to  be  what  Oliver 
had  been.  His  rapid  elevation,  his 
prosperity  and  glory,  his  inauguration 
in  the  Hall,  and  his  gorgeous  obsequies 
in  the  Abbey,  had  inflamed  their  imagi- 
nation. They  were  as  well  bom  as  he, 
and  as  well  educated :  they  could  not 
understand  why  they  were  not  as  worthy 
to  wear  the  purple  robe,  and  to  wield 
the  sword  of  state ;  and  they  pursued 
the  objects  of  their  wild  ambition,  not, 
like  hun,  with  patience,  vigilance,  sa- 
gacity, and  determination,  but  with  the 
restlessness  and  irresolution  character- 
istic of  aspiring  mediocrity.  Amons 
.these  feeble  copies  of  a  great  originfu 
the  most  conspicuous  was  Lambert. 

On  the  very  day  of  Richard's  acces- 
sion the  officers  began  to  con-  p^i  ^f 
spire  against  their  new  master.  2?*^ 
The  good  understanding  which  ^r»i  of 
existed  between  him  and  his  pariuu"' 
Parliament  hastened  the  crisis.  "**"'• 
Alarm  and  resentment  spread  through 
the  camp.    Both  the  religious  and  the 
professional  feelings  of  the  army  were 
deeply  wounded.    It  seemed  that  the 
Independents  were  to  be  subjected  to 
the  Presbyterians,  and  that  the  men  of 
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the  sword  were  to  be  subjected  to  the 
men  of  the  gown.  A  coalition  was 
formed  between  the  military  malecon- 
tents  and  the  Republican  minority  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  Richard  could  have 
triumphed  over  that  coalition,  even  if 
he  had  inherited  his  father's  clear  judg- 
ment and  iron  courage.  It  is  certain 
that  simplicity  and  meekness  dike  his 
were  not  the  qualities  which  the  con- 
juncture required.  He  fell  ingloriously, 
and  without  a  struggle.  He  was  used 
by  the  army  as  an  instrument  for  the 
purpose  of  dissolving  the  Parliament, 
and  was  then  contemptuously  thrown 
aside.  The  officers  gratified  their  re- 
publican allies  by  declaring  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  Rump  had  been  illegal, 
and  by  inviting  that  assembly  to  resume 
its  functions.  The  old  Speaker  and  a 
quorum  of  the  old  members  came  *  to- 
gether, and  were  proclaimed,  amidst  the 
scarcely  stifled  derision  and  execration 
of  the  whole  nation,  the  supreme  power 
in  the  commonwealth.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  expressly  declared  that  there 
should  be  no  first  magistrate  and  no 
House  of  Lords. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last. 
On  the  day  on  which  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment revived,  revived  also  its  old  quarrel 
with  the  army.  Again  the  Rump  forgot 
that  it  owed  its  existence  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  soldiers,  and  began  to  treat  them 
seeondes.  ^^  subjects.  Again  the  doors 
imMon  of  of  the  Housc  of  Commous  were 
closed  by  militaiy  violence; 
and  a  provisional  government, 
named  by  the  officers,  assumed  the 
direction  of  affiiirs. 

Meanwhile  the  sense  of  great  evils, 
and  the  strong  apprehension  of  still 
greater  evils  close  at  hand,  had  at  length 
produced  an  alliance  between  the  Cava- 
liers and  the  Presbyterians.  Some 
Presbyterians  had,  indeed,  been  dis- 
posed to  such  an  alliance  even  before 
the  death  of  Charles  the  First:  but  it 
was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  Richard 
Cromwell  that  the  whole  party  became 
eager  for  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
house.  There  was  no  longer  any  reason- 
able hope  that  the  old  constitution 
could  be  reestablished  under  a  new 
dynasty.  One  choice  only  was  left^  the 
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Stuarts  or  the  army.  The  banished 
fiimily  had  committed  great  fiiults ;  but 
it  had  dearly  expiated  those  faults,  and 
had  undergone  a  long,  and,  it  might  be 
hoped,  a  ssdutary  training  in  the  school 
of  adversity.  It  was  probable  that 
Charles  the  Second  would  take  warning 
by  the  fate  of  Charles  the  First.  But, 
be  this  as  it  might,  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  countiy  were  such  that, 
in  order  to  avert  them,  some  opinions 
might  well  be  compromised,  and  some 
risks  might  well  be  incurred.  It  seemed 
but  too  Hkely  that  England  would  fall 
under  the  most  odious  and  degrading 
of  all  kinds  of  government,  under  a 
government  imiting  all  the  evils  of 
despotism  to  all  the  evils  of  anarchy. 
Any  thing  was  preferable  to  the  yoke 
of  a  succession  of  incapable  and  inglo- 
rious tyrants,  raised  to  power,  like  the 
Deys  of  Barbaiy,  by  military  revolu- 
tions recurring  at  short  intervals.  Lam- 
bert seemed  likely  to  be  the  first  of 
these  rulers;  but  within  a  year  Lambert 
might  give  place  to  Desborougb,  and 
Desborough  to  Harrison.  As  often  as 
the  trun(£eon  was  transferred  from  one 
feeble  hand  to  another,  the  nation  woiild 
be  pillaged  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing 
a  fresh  donative  on  the  troops.  If  the 
Presbyterians  obstinately  stood  aloof 
firom  the  Royalists,  the  state  was  lost ; 
and  men  might  well  doubt  whether,  by 
the  combined  exertions  of  Presbyte- 
rians and  Rovalists,  it  could  be  saved. 
For  the  dread  of  that  invincible  army 
was  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island ; 
and  the  Cavaliers,  taught  by  a  hundred 
disastrous  fields  how  little  numbers  can 
effect  against  discipline,  were  even  more 
completely  cowed  than  the  Roundheads. 
While  the  soldiers  remained  united, 
all  the  plots  and  risings  of  the 
malecontents  were  ineffectual.  ?8eou^ 
But  a  few  days  after  tiie  second  iSreh* 
expulsion  of  the  Rump,  came  ^^jj^'"'- 
timngs  which  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  all  who  were  attached  either 
to  monarchy  or  to  liberty.  That 
mighty  force  which  had,  during  many 
years,  acted  as  one  man,  and  which, 
while  so  acting,  had  been  foimd  irre- 
sistible, was  at  length  divided  against 
itself.  The  army  of  Scotland  had  done 
good  service  to  the  Commonwealth, 
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and  was  in  the  highest  state  of 
efiiciency.  It  had  borne  no  part  in 
the  late  revolntions,  and  had  seen  them 
with  indignation  resembling  the  indig- 
nation which  the  Roman  legions  posted 
on  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates 
felt,  when  they  learned  that  the  empire 
had  been  put  up  to  sale  by  the  ^se- 
toiian  Guards.  It  was  intolerable  that 
certain  regiments  should^  merely  be- 
cause they  happened  to  be  quartered 
near  Westminster,  take  on  themselves  to 
make  and  unmake  several  governments 
in  the  course  of  half  a  year.  If  it 
were  fit  that  the  state  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  soldiers,  those  soldiers 
who  upheld  the  English  ascendency  on 
the  north  of  the  Tweed  were  as  well 
entitled  to  a  voice  as  those  who  garri- 
soned the  Tower  of  London.  There 
■appears  to  have  been  less  fanaticism 
among  the  troops  stationed  in  Scotland 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  army ; 
and  their  general,  George  Monk,  was 
himself  the  very  opposite  of  a  zealot. 
He  had,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,  borne  arms  for  the  King, 
'had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Round- 
heads, had  then  accepted  a  commission 
from  the  Parliament,  and,  with  very 
slender  pretensions  to  saintship,  had 
raised  himself  to  hieh  commands  by 
his  courage  and  prof^onal  skiU.  H^ 
had  been  an  us^il  servant  to  botii  the 
Protectors,  had  quietly  acquiesced 
when  the  oiBcers  at  Westminster 
pulled  down  Richard  and  restored  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  would  perhaps 
have  acquiesced  as  quietly  in  the 
second  exptdsion  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment)  if  the  provisional  government 
had  abstained  &om  giving  him  cause 
of  offence  and  apprehension.  For  his 
nature  was  cautious  and  somewhat 
sluggish;  nor  was  he  at  all  disposed 
to  hazard  sure  &nd  moderate  advan- 
tages for  the  chance  of  obtaining  even 
the  most  splendid  success.  He  seems 
to  have  been  impelled  to  attack  the 
new  rulers  of  the  Commonwealth  less 
by  the  hope  that,  if  he  overthrew  them, 
he  should  become  great,  than  by  the 
fear  that,  if  he  submitted  to  them,  he 
should  not  even  be  secure.  Whatever 
were  his  motives,  he  declared  himself 
the  champion  of  the  oppressed  civil 


power,  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
usurped  authority  of  the  provisional 
government,  and,  at  the  head  of  seven 
thousand  veterans,  marched  into  Eng- 
land. 

This  step  was  the  signal  for  a  gen«ral 
explosion.  The  people  everywhere 
reused  to  pay  taxes.  The  apprentices 
of.  the  City  assembled  by  thousands 
and  clamoured  for  a  free  Parliament. 
The  fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and 
declared  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
soldiers.  The  soldiers,  no  longer  under 
the  control  of  one  commanding  mind, 
separated  into  factions.  Every  regi- 
ment)  afraid  lest  it  should  be  left  alone 
a  mark  for  the  vengeance  of  the  op- 
pressed nation,  hastened  to  make  a 
separate  peace.  Lambert,  who  had 
hastened  northward  to  encounter  the 
army  of  Scotland,  was  abandoned  by 
his  troops,  and  became  a  pri80B«r. 
During  thirteen  years  the  civil  power 
had,  in  every  conflict,  been  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  military  power.  The 
miUtaiy  power  now  humbled  itself 
before  the  civil  power.  The  Rump, 
generally  hated  and  despised,  but  still 
the  only  body  in  the  country  which  had 
any  show  of  legal  authority,  returned 
again  to  the  house  from  which  it  had 
been  twice  ignominiously  expelled. 

In  the  meantime  Moxdc  was  advanc- 
ing towards  London.  Wherever  he 
came,  the  gentry  flocked  round  him, 
imploring  him  to  use  his  power  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  peace  and  liberty 
to  the  distracted  nation.  The  General, 
coldblooded,  taciturn,  zealous  for  no 
polity  and  for  no  religion,  maintained 
an  impenetrable  reserve.  What  were 
at  this  time  his  plans,  and  whether  he 
had  any  plan,  may  well  be  doubted. 
His  great  object,  apparently,  was  to 
keep  himself,  as  long  as  possible,  free 
to  choose  between  several  lines  of  ac- 
tion. Such,  indeed,  is  commonly  the 
policy  of  men  who  are,  like  him,  dis- 
tinguished rather  by  wariness  than  by- 
farsightedness.  It  was  probably  not  till 
he  had  been  some  days  in  the  capital 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  The 
cry  of  the  whole  people  was  for  a  free 
Parliament;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  a  Parliament  really  free 
wouldinstantly  restore  the  etiledfiunily 
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The  Rump  and  the  soldiers  were  still 
hostile  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  But 
the  Bump  was  universally  detested  and 
despised.  The  power  of  the  soldiers 
▼as  indeed  still  formidable,  but  had 
beea  greatly  diminished  by  discord. 
They  had  no  head.  They  had  recently 
beeii,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
jiriayed  against  each  other.  On  the 
veiy  day  before  Monk  reached  London, 
there  was  a  fight  in  the  Strand  between 
the  cavalry  and  the  inf&ntry.  An  I 
united  arm^  had  long  kept  down  a 
divided  nation :  but  the  nation  was 
now  united,  and  the  army  was  divided. 

During  a  short  time,  the  dissimula^ 
Honk  de.  tion  or  iixesolution  of  Monk 
m^S^~  kept  all  parties  in  a  state  of 
'»"«'*•  painful  suspense.  At  length 
he  broke  silence,  and  declared  for  a  free 
Parliaments 

As  soon  as  his  declaration  was  known, 
the  whole  nation  was  wild  with  delight. 
Wherever  he  appeared  thousands 
thronged  roimd  him,  shouting  and 
blessing  his  name.  The  bells  of  all 
England  rang  joyously:  the  gutters 
ran  with  ale;  and,  night  after  night, 
the  sky  five  miles  round  London  was 
reddened  by  innumerable  bonfires. 
Those  Presbyterian  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  had  many 
years  before  been  expelled  by  the 
army,  returned  to  their  seats,  and  were 
hailed  with  acclamations  by  great 
multitudes,  which  filled  Westminster 
Hall  and  Palace  Yard.  The  Indepen- 
dent leaders  no  longer  dared  to  show 
their  faces  in  the  streets,  and  were 
scarcely  safe  within  their  own  dwell- 
ings. Temporary  provision  was  made 
for  the  goyemment :  writs  were  issued 
for  a  general  election;  and  then  that 
memorable  Parliament,  which  had,  in 
the  course  of  twenty  eventful  years, 
experienced  every  variety  of  fortune, 
which  had  triumphed  over  its  sovereign, 
which  had  been  enslaved  and  degraded 
by  its  servants,  which  had  been  twice 
ejected  and  twice  restored,  solemnly 
decreed  its  own  dissolution. 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  such 

Q„^^^     as  might  have  been  expected 

Moo  of  from  the  temper  of  the  nation. 

The  new  House  of  Commons 

consisted,  withfew  exceptions,  of  persons 


friendly  to  the  royal  family.    The  PreS' 
byterians  formed  the  majority. 

That  there  would  be  a  restoration  now 
seemed  almost  certain;  but  whether 
there  would  be  a  peaceable  restora- 
tion was  matter  of  painful  doubt  The 
soldiers  were  ,in  a  gloomy  and  savage 
mood.  They  hated  the  title  of  King. 
They  hated  the  name  of  Stuart  Tkey 
hated  Presbyterianism  much,  and  Pre- 
lacy more.  They  saw  with  bitter  in- 
dignation that  the  close  of  their  long 
domination  was  approaching,  and  that 
a  life  of  inglorious  toil  and  penury  was 
before  them.  They  attributed  their  ill 
fortune  to  the  weakness  of  some  gene- 
rals, and  to  the  treason  of  others.  One 
hour  of  their  beloved  Oliver  might  even 
now  restore  the  glory  which  had  de- 
parted. Betrayed,  disunited,  and  left 
without  any  chief  in  whom  they  could 
confide,  they  were  yet  to  be  dreaded. 
It  was  no  light  thing  to  encounter  tlie 
rage  and  despair  of  fifty  thousand  fight- 
ing men,  whos^  backs  no  enemy  had 
ever  seen.  Monk,  and  those  with  whom 
he  acted,  were  well  aware  that  the  crisis 
was  most  perilous.  They  employed 
every  art  to  sooth  and  to  divide  the 
discontented  warriora.  At  the  same 
time  vigorous  preparation  was  made  lor 
a  conflict.  The  army  of  Scotland,  now 
quartered  in  London,  was  kept  in  good 
humour  by  bribes,  praises,  and  pro- 
mises. The  wealthy  citizens  grudged 
nothing  to  a  red  coat,  and  were  indeed 
so  liberal  of  their  best  wine,  that  war- 
like saints  were  sometimes  seen  in  a 
condition  not  very  honourable  either 
to  their  religious  or  to  their  military 
character.  Some  refractory  regiments 
Monk  ventured  to  disband.  In  the 
meantime  the  greatest  exertions  were 
made  by  the  provisional  government, 
with  the  strenuous  aid  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  gentry  and  magistracy,  to 
organise  the  militia.  In  every  county 
the  trainbands  were  held  ready  to 
march ;  and  this  force  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men.  In  Hyde  Park 
twenty  thousand  citizens,  well  armed 
and  accoutred,  passed  in  review,  and 
showed  a  spirit  which  justified  the  hope 
that,  in  case  of  need,  they  would  fight 
manfully  for  their  shops  and  firesideii. 
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and  was  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency.  It  had  borne  no  part  in 
the  late  revolutions,  and  had  seen  them 
with  indignation  resembling  the  indig- 
nation which  the  Roman  legions  posted 
on  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates 
felt,  when  they  learned  that  the  empire 
had  been  put  up  to  sale  by  the  Prae- 
torian Guards.  It  was  intolerable  that 
certain  regiments  should^  merely  be- 
cause they  happened  to  bo  quartered 
near  Westminster,  take  on  themselves  to 
make  and  unmake  several  governments 
in  the  course  of  half  a  year.  If  it 
were  fit  that  the  state  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  soldiers,  those  soldiers 
who  upheld  the  English  ascendency  on 
the  north  of  the  Tweed  were  as  well 
entitled  to  a  voice  as  those  who  garri- 
soned the  Tower  of  London.  There 
■appears  to  have  been  less  fanaticism 
among  the  troops  stationed  in  Scotland 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  army ; 
and  their  general,  George  Monk,  was 
himself  the  very  opposite  of  a  zealot. 
He  had,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,  borne  arms  for  the  King, 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Round- 
heads, had  then  accepted  a  commission 
fpom  the  Parliament,  and,  with  very 
slender  pretensions  to  saintship,  had 
raised  himself  to  high  commands  by 
his  courage  and  professional  skill.  He 
had  been  an  use^  servant  to  both  the 
Protectors,  had  quietly  acquiesced 
when  the  officers  at  Westminster 
pulled  down  Richard  and  restored  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  would  perhaps 
have  acquiesced  as  quietly  in  the 
second  expidsion  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment)  if  the  provisional  government 
.  had  abstained  &om  giving  him  cause 
of  offence  and  apprehension.  For  his 
nature  was  cautious  and  somewhat 
sluggish;  nor  was  he  at  all  disposed 
to  hazard  sure  and  moderate  advan- 
tages for  the  chance  of  obtaining  even 
the  most  splendid  success.  He  seems 
to  have  been  impelled  to  attack  the 
new  rulers  of  the  Commonwealth  less 
by  the  hope  that,  if  he  overthrew  them, 
he  should  become  great,  than  by  the 
fear  that,  if  he  submitted  to  them,  he 
should  not  even  be  secure.  Whatever 
were  his  motives,  he  declared  himself 
the  champion  of  the  oppressed  civil 


power,  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
usurped  authority  of  the  provisional 
government,  and,  at  the  head  of  seven 
thousand  veterans,  marched  into  Eng- 
land. 

This  step  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
explosion.  The  people  everywhere 
refused  to  pay  taxes.  The  apprentices 
of  the  City  assembled  by  thousands 
and  clamoured  for  a  free  Parliament. 
The  fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and 
declared  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
soldiers.  The  soldiers,  no  longer  under 
the  control  of  one  commanding  mind, 
separated  into  fiEictions.  Every  regi- 
ment, afraid  lest  it  should  be  left  alone 
a  mark  for  the  vengeance  of  the  op- 
pressed nation,  hastened  to  make  a 
separate  peace.  Lambert^  who  had 
hastened  northward  to  encounter  the 
army  of  Scotland,  was  abandoned  by 
his  troops,  and  became  a  prisoner. 
During  thirteen  years  the  civil  power 
had,  in  every  conflict,  been  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  military  power.  The 
military  power  now  humbled  itself 
before  the  civil  power.  The  Rump, 
generally  hated  and  despised,  but  still 
the  only  body  in  the  country  which  had 
any  show  of  legal  authority,  returned 
again  to  the  house  from  which  it  had 
been  twice  ignominiously  expelled. 

In  the  meantime  Monk  was  advanc- 
ing towards  London.  Wherever  he 
came,  the  gentry  flocked  round  him, 
imploring  him  to  use  his  power  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  peace  and  liberty 
to  the  distracted  nation.  The  General, 
coldblooded,  taciturn,  zealous  for  no 
polity  and  for  no  religion,  maintained 
an  impenetrable  reserve.  What  were 
at  this  time  his  plans,  and  whether  he 
had  any  plan,  may  well  be  doubted. 
His  great  object,  apparently,  was  to 
keep  himself,  as  long  as  possible,  free 
to  dioose  between  several  lines  of  ac- 
tion. Such,  indeed,  is  commonly  the 
policy  of  men  who  are,  like  him,  dis- 
tinguished rather  by  wariness  than  by 
farsightedness.  It  was  probably  not  tiU 
he  had  been  some  days  in  the  capital 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  The 
cry  of  the  whole  people  was  for  a  free 
Parliament;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  a  Parliament  really  free 
wouldinstantlyrestoretheeidledfunily 
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The  Rump  and  the  soldiers  were  still  I 

hostile  to  the  House  of  Stuart.     But 

the  Rump  was  universally  detested  and 

despised.     The  power  of  the  soldiers 

was  indeed  still  formidable,  but  had 

been  greatly  diminished  by  discord. 

They  had  no  head.   They  had  recently 

been,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 

arrayed  against  each  other.     On  the 

very  day  before  Monk  reached  London, 

there  was  a  fight  in  the  Strand  between 

the  cavalry  and  the  inf&ntiy.       An 

united  arm^  had  long  kept  down  a 

divided  nation :   but  the  nation  was 

now  united,  ai^  the  army  was  divided. 

During  a  short  time,  the  dissimula- 

uoDk  d«.  tion  or  irresolution  of  Monk 

«fr«FK-  kept  all  parties  in  a  state  of 

iiamcnt.     painful  suspense.    At  length 

he  broke  silence,  and  declared  for  a  free 

Parliaments 

As  soon  as  his  declaration  was  known, 
the  whole  nation  was  wild  with  delight 
AVherever  he  appeared  thousands 
thronged  round  him,  shouting  and 
blf^ssiog  his  name.  The  beUs  of  all 
■  En^and  rang  joyously:  the  gutters 
ran  with  ale;  and,  night  after  night, 
the  sky  five  n^les  round  London  was 
reddened  by  innumerable  bonfires. 
Those  Presbyterian  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  had  many 
years  before  been  expelled  by  the 
army,  returned  to  their  seats,  and  were 
hailed  with  acclamations  by  great 
multitudes,  which  filled  Westminster 
Hall  and  Palace  Yard.  The  Indepen- 
dent leaders  no  longer  dared  to  snow 
their  faces  in  the  streets,  and  were 
scarcely  safe  within  their  own  dwell- 
ings. Temporary  provision  was  made 
for  tlie  government :  writs  were  issued 
for  a  general  election;  and  then  that 
memorable  Parliament^  which  had,  in 
the  course  of  twenty  eventful  years, 
fflq)erienced  every  variety  of  fortune, 
which  had  triumphed  over  its  sovereign, 
which  had  been  enslaved  and  degraded 
by  its  servants,  which  had  been  twice 
ejected  and  twice  restored,  solemnly 
decreed  its  own  dissolution. 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  such 

as  might  have  been  expected 

•ketiloa  of  from  the  temper  of  the  nation. 

iMo.         fjij^g  jjg^  House  of  Commons 

consisted,  withfew  exceptions,  of  persons 


friendly  to  the  royal  fiunily.    The  Pres- 
byterians formed  the  majority. 

That  there  would  be  a  restoration  now 
seemed  almost  certain;  but  whether 
there  would  be  a  peaceable  restora- 
tion was  matter  of  painful  doubt   The 
soldiers  were  ,in  a  gloomy  and  savage 
mood.     They  hated  the  title  of  JSIing. 
They  hated  the  name  of  Stuart    Th^ 
hated  Presbyterianism  mu^,  and  Pre- 
lacy more.     They  saw  with  bitter  in- 
dignation that  the  dose  of  their  long 
domination  was  approaohing,  and  that 
a  life  of  inglorious  toil  and  penury  was 
before  them.    They  attributed  their  iU 
fortune  to  the  weakness  of  some  gene- 
rals, and  to  the  treason  of  others.    One 
hour  of  their  beloved  Oliver  might  even 
now  restore  the  glory  which  had  de- 
parted.   Betrayed,  disunited,  and  left 
without  any  cluef  in  whom  they  could 
confide,  they  were  yet  to  be  dreaded. 
It  was  no  light. thing  to  encounter  tlie 
rage  and  despair  of  fifty  thousand  fight- 
ing men,  whos<^  backs  no  eutany  had 
ever  seen.    Monk,  and  those  with  whom 
he  acted,  were  well  aware  that  the  crisis 
was  most  perilous.     They  employed 
every  art  to  sooth  and  to  divide  the 
discontented  warriors.    At  the  same 
time  vigorous  preparation  was  made  for 
a  conflict    The  army  of  Scotland,  now 
quartered  in  London,  was  kept  in  good 
humour  by  bribes,  praises,  and  pro- 
mises.   The  wealthy  citizens  grudged 
nothing  to  a  red  coat,  and  were  indeed 
so  liberal  of  their  best  wine,  that  war- 
like saints  were  sometimes  seen  in  a 
condition  not  very  honourable  either 
to  their  religious  or  to  their  military 
character.     Some  refractory  regiments 
Monk  ventured  to  disband.    In  the 
meantime  the  greatest  exertions  were 
made  by  the  provisional  government, 
with  title  strenuous  aid  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  gentry  and  magistracy,  to 
organise  the  militia.    In  every  county 
the  trainbands   were  held    ready    to 
march  ;  and  this  force  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men.    In  Hyde  Park 
twenty  thousand  citizens,  well  armed 
and  accoutred,  passed  in  review,  and 
showed  a  spirit  which  justified  the  hope 
that,  in  cuse  of  need,  they  would  fight 
manfully  for  their  shops  and  firesideii. 
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The  fleet  was  heartily  with  the  nation. 
It  was  a  stirring  time,  a  time  of  anxiety, 
yet  of  hope.  The  prevailing  opinion  was 
that  England  would  be  delivered,  but  not 
without  a  desperate  and  bloody  struggle, 
and  that  the  class  which  had  so  long  ruled 
by  the  sword  would  perish  by  the  sword. 

Happily  the  dangers  of  a  conflict 
were  averted.  There  was  indeed  .one 
moment  of  extreme  peril.  Lambert 
escaped  from  his  confinement,  and  called 
his  comrades  to  arms.  The  flame  of 
civil  war  was  actually  rekindled ;  but 
by  prompt  and  vigorous  exertion  it  was 
trodden  out  before  it  had  time  to  spread. 
The  luckless  imitator  of  Cromwell  was 
again  a  prisoner.  The  failure  of  his 
enterprise  damped  the  spirit  of  the  sol- 
diers; and  they  sullenly  resigned  them- 
selves to  their  fate. 

The  new  Parliament,  which,  having 
TheR«.  ^^®^  called  without  the  royal 
•tomion.  -^t^  ifl  more  accurately  de- 
scribed as  a  Convention,  met  at  West- 
minster. The  Lords  repaired  to  the  hall, 
from  which  they  had,  during  more  than 
eleven  years,  been  excluded  by  force. 
Both  Houses  instantly  invited  the  King 
to  return  to  his  country.  He  was  pro- 
claimed with  pomp  never  before  known. 
A  gallant  fleet  convoyed  him  from  Hol- 
land to  the  coast  of  Kent.  When  he 
landed,  the  cliffs  of  Dover  were  covered 
by  thousands  of  gazers,  among  whom 


scarcely  one  could  be  found  who  was  not 
weeping  with  delight.  The  journey  to 
London  was  a  continued  triumph.  The 
whole  road  from  Rochester  was  border- 
ed by  booths  and  tents,  and  looked  like 
an  interminable  fair.  Eveiywjiere  flags 
were  flying,  bells  and  music  sounding, 
wine  and  ale  flowing  in  rivers  to  the 
health  of  him  whose  return  was  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  of  law,  and  of  freedom. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  general  joy,  one 
spot  presented  a  dark  and  threatening 
aspect.  On  Blackheath  the  army  was 
drawn  up  to  welcome  the  sovereign. 
He  smiled,  bowed,  and  extended  his 
hand  graciously  to  the  lips  of  the  colo- 
nels and  majors.  But  all  his  courtesy 
was  vain.  The  countenances  of  the  sol- 
diers were  sad  and  lowering ;  and,  had 
they  given  way  to  their  ^elings,  the 
festive  pageant  of  which  they  reluctantly 
made  a  part  would  have  had  a  mourn- 
ful and  bloody  end.  But  there  was  no 
concert  among  them.  Discord  and  de- 
fection had  left  them  no  confldence  in 
their  chiefs  or  in  each  other.  The  whole 
array  of  the  City  of  London  was  imder 
arms.  Numerous  companies  of  militia 
had  assembled  from  various  parts  of 
the  realm,  under  the  command  of  loyal 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to  welcome 
the  King.  That  great  day  closed  in 
peace;  and  the  restored  wanderer  re- 
posed safe  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors. 


CHAPTER   II.. 


Thb  history  of  England,  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  thehis- 
Sf^£lS?  toiy  of  the  transformation  of  a 
2JjeIi"ti,,  limited  monarchy,  constituted 
Stout  ^  after  the  fashion  of  the  middle 
jwureeo.  ages,  iuto  a  limited  monarchy 
*  suited  to  that  more  advanced 

state  of  society  in  which  the  public 
charges  can  no  longer  be  borne  by 
the  estates  of  the  crown,  and  in  which 
the  public  defence  can  no  longer  be  en- 
trusted to  a  feudal  militia.  We  hare 
seen  that  the  politicians  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  Long  Parliament  made, 
in  1642,  a  great  effort  to  accomplish 


this  change  by  transferring,  directly  and 
formally,  to  the  Estates  of  the  realm 
the  choice  of  ministers,  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  whole  executive  administration. 
This  scheme  was,  perhaps,  the  best  that 
could  then  be  contrived:  but  it  was 
completely  disconcerted  by  the  course 
which  the  civil  war  took.  The  Houses 
triumphed,  it  is  true ;  but  not  till  aft^r 
such  a  struggle  as  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  call  into  existence  a  power 
which  they  could  not  control,  and  which 
soon  began  to  domineer  over  all  orders 
and  all  parties.   During  a  few  years,  the 
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evils  ixisepaiable  from  militaiy  goTem- 
ment  were,  in  some  degree,  mitigated 
by  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  the 
great  man  who  held  the  supreme  com- 
mand. But,  when  the  sword,  which  he 
had  wielded,  with  energy  indeed,  but 
with  energy  always  guided  by  good 
sense  and  generally  tempered  by  good 
nature,  had  passed  to  captains  who 
possessed  neitiier  his  abilities  nor  his 
virtues,  it  seemed  too  probable  that 
order  and  liberty  would  perish  in  one 
ignominious  ruin. 

That  ruin  was  happily  averted.  It 
has  been  too  much  the  practice  of 
writers  zealous  for  freedom  to  represent 
the  Restoration  as  a  disastrous  event, 
and  to  condemn  the  folly  or  baseness 
of  that  Convention  which  recalled  the 
royal  fiimily  without  exacting  new  secu- 
rities against  maladministration.  Those 
who  hold  this  language  do  not  compre- 
hend the  real  nature  of  the  crisis  which 
followed  the  deposition  of  Richard 
CromweU.  England  was  in  imminent 
dang»  of  falling  under  the  tyranny  of 
a  succession  of  small  men  raised  up  and 
pulled  down  by  military  caprice.  To 
deliver  the  country  ^m  the  domina- 
tion of  the  soldiers  was  the  first  object 
of  evcoy  enlightened  patriot:  but  it  was 
an  object  which,  while  the  soldiers  were 
united,  the  most  sanguine  could  scarcely 
expect  to  attain.  On  a  sudden  a  gleam 
of  hope  appeared.  General  was  opposed 
to  eeneral,  army  to  army.  On  the  use 
which  might  be  made  of  one  auspicious 
moment  depended  the  future  destiny  of 
the  nation.  Our  ancestors  used  that 
moment  well.  They  forgot  old  injuries, 
waved  petty  scruples,  adjourned  to  a 
more  convenient  season  all  dispute 
about  the  reforms  which  our  institu- 
tions needed,  and  stood  together,  Cava- 
liers and  Roundheads,  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians,  in  firm  imion,  for 
the  old  laws  of  the  land  against  mili- 
tary despotism.  The  exact  partition 
of  power  among  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, might  well  be  postponed  till  it 
had  been  decided  ^^lether  England 
should  be  governed  by  £ing,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  or  by  cuirassiers  and 
pikemen.  Had  the  statesmen  of  the 
Convention  taken  a  'different  course, 
had  they  held  long  debates  on  the 


principles  of  government,  had  they 
drawn  up  a  new  constitution  and  sent 
it  to  Charles,  had  conferences  been 
opened,  had  couriers  been  passing  and 
repassing  during  some  weeks  between 
Westminster  ana  the  Netherlands,  with 
projects  and  counterprojects,  replies  by 
Hyde  and  rejoinders  by  Prynne,  the 
coalition  on  which  the  public  safety 
depended  would  have  been  dissolved: 
the  Presbyterians  and  Royalists  would 
certainly  have  quarrelled :  the  military 
factions  might  possibljr  have  been  re- 
conciled: and  the  misjudging  friends 
of  liberty  might  long  have  regretted, 
under  a  rule  worse  than  that  of  the 
worst  Stuart,  the  golden  opportunity 
which  had  been  suffered  to  escape. 

The  old  civil  polity  was,  therefore, 
by  the  general  consent  of  both  Abolition 
the  great  parties,  reestablished.  ^  ^^ 
It  was  again  exactly  what  it  had  ••"'*«•• 
been  when  Charles  the  First,  eighteen 
years  before,  withdrew  from,  his  capital. 
All  those  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament 
which  had  received  the  royal  assent  were 
admitted  to  be  still  in  full  force.  One 
fresh  concession,  a  concession  in  which 
the  Cavaliers  were  even  more  deeply 
interested  than  the  Roundheads,  was 
easily  obtained  from  the  restored  King. 
The  military  tenure  of  land  had  been 
originally  created  as  a  means  of  national 
defence.  But  in  the  course  of  ages  what- 
ever was  useM  in  the  institution  had 
disappeared,  and  nothing  was  left  but 
ceremonies  and  grievances.  A  landed 
proprietor  who  held  an  estate  under  the 
crown  by  knight  service, — and  it  was 
thus  that  most  of  the  soil  of  England 
was  held, — had  to  pay  a  large  fine  on 
coming  to  his  property.  He  could  not 
alienate  one  acre  without  purchasing  a 
license.  When  he  died,  if  his  domains 
descended  to  an  in&nt,  the  sovereign 
was  guardian,  and  was  not  only  entitled 
to  great  part  of  the  rents  during  the 
minority,  but  could  require  the  ward, 
under  heavy  penalties,  to  many  any 
person  of  suitable  rank.  The  chief  bait 
which  attracted  a  needy  sycophant  to 
the  court  was  the  hope  of  obtaining,  as 
the  reward  of  serviHty  and  flattery,  a 
royal  letter  to  an  heiress.  These  abuses 
had  perished  with  the  monarchy.  That 
they  should  not  revive  with  it  was  the 
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Mdsh  of  every  landed  gentleman  in  the 
kingdom.  They  were,  therefore,  so- 
lemnly abolished  by  statute;  and  no  relic 
of  the  ancient  tenures  in  chivaby  was 
suffered  to  remain,  except  those  houoraiy 
services  which  are  still,  at  a  coronation, 
rendered  to  the  person  of  the  soyereign 
by  some  lords  of  manors.  • 

The  troops  were  now  to  be  disbanded. 
Disband,  ^i^y  thousand  men,  accus- 
idg  of  ths  tomed  to  tiie  profession  of  arms, 
»""y-       ^gj^  f^i  Qjjge  thrown  on  the 

world :  and  experience  seemed  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  this  change  would  pro- 
duce much  misery  and  crime,  that  the 
discharged  veterans  would  be  seen  beg- 
ging in  every  street^  or  that  they 
would  be  driven  by  hunger  to  pillage. 
But  no  such  result  followed.  In  a  few 
months  there  remained  not  a  trace 
indicating  that  the  most  formidable 
army  in  the  world  had  just  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  mass  of  the  community. 
The  Boyalists  themselves  confessed 
that,  in  every  department  of  honest 
industry,  the  discarded  warriors  pros- 
pered beyond  other  men,  that  none  was 
charged  with  any  theft  or  robbery,  that 
none  was  heard  to  ask  an  alms,  and 
that,  if  a  baker,  a  mason,  or  a  waggoner 
attracted  notice  by  his  diligence  and 
sobriety,  he  was  in  all  probability '  one 
of  Oliver's  old  soldiers. 

The  military  tyranny  had  passed 
away ;  but  it  had  left  deep  and  enduring 
traces  in  the  public  mind.  The  name 
of  standing  army  was  long  held  in 
abhorrence :  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  feeling  was  even  stronger  among 
the  Cavaliers  than  among  the  Bound- 
heads.  It  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
most  fortimate  circumstance  that,  when 
our  country  was,  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  ruled  by  the  sword,  the  sword 
was  in  the  hands,  not  of  her  legitimate 
princes,  ,but  of  those  rebels  who  slew 
the  King  and  demolished  the  Church. 
Had  a  prince,  with  a  title  as  good  as 
that  of  Charles,  commanded  an  army 
as  good  as  that  of  CromweU,  there 
would  have  been  little  hope  indeed  for 
the  liberties  of  England.  Happily  that 
instrument  by  which  alone  the  monar- 
chy could  be  made  absolute  became  an 
object  of  peculiar  horror  and  disgust  to 
the  monairchical  party,  and  long  con- 


tinued to  be  inseparably  assodated 
in  the  imagination  of  Boyalists  and 
Prelatists  with  regicide  and  field  preach- 
ing. A  century  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  the  Tories  still  continued  to 
clamour  against  every  augmentation  of 
the  regular  soldiery,  and  to  sound  the 
praise  of  a  national  militia^  So  late  as 
the  year  1786,  a  minister  who  enjoyed 
no  common  measure  of  their  confidence 
found  it  impossible  to  overcome  their 
aversion  to  his  scheme  of  fortifying  the 
coast:  nor  did  they  ever  look  with 
entire  complacency  on  the  standing 
army,  till  the  French  Bevolution  gave 
a  new  direction  to  their  apprehensions. 
The  coalition  which  had  restored  the 
King  terminated  with  the  dan-  j^^^ 
ger  from  whidi  it  had  sprung;  betwLn 
and  two  hostile  parties  again  ti^li]^ 
appeared  ready  for  conflict.  SwwSl 
Both  indeed  were  agreed  as 
to  the  propriety  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment on  some  unhappy  men  who  were, 
at  that  moment^  objects  of  almost 
universal  hatred.  Cromwell  was  no 
more;  and  those  who  had  fled  before 
him  were  forced  to  content  themselves 
with  the  miserable  satisfaction  of 
digging  up,  hanging,  quartering,  and 
burning  the  remains  of  the  greatest 
prince  that  has  ever  ruled  England. 
Other  objects  of  vengeance,  few  indeed, 
yet  too  many,  were  found  among  the 
republican  cniefs.  Soon,  however,  the 
conquerors,  glutted  with  the  blood  of 
the  regicides,  turned  against  each 
other.  The  Boundheads,  while  admit>- 
ting  the  virtues  of  the  late  King,  and 
whHe  condemning  the  sentence  passed 
upon  him  by  an  illegal  tribunal,  yet 
maintained  mat  his  administration  had 
been,  in  many  things,  imconstitutional, 
and  that  the  Houses  had  taken  arms 
against  him  from  good  motives  and  on 
strong  grounds.  The  monarchy,  these 
politicians  conceived,  had  no  worse 
enemy  than  the  flatterer  who  exalted 
the  prerogative  above  the  law,  who 
condemned  all  opposition  to  regal  en- 
croachments, and  who  reviled,  not  only 
CromweU  and  Harrison,  but  Pym  and 
Hampden,  as  traitors..  If  the  King 
wished  for  a  quiet  and  prosperous 
reign,  he  must  confide  in  those  who, 
though  they  had  drawn  the  sword  in 
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defence  of  the  invaded  privileges  of 
Parliament,  had  yet  exposed  themselves 
to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers  in  order  to 
save  his  £ither,  and  had  taken  the  chief 
part  in  bringing  back  the  royal  feunily. 
I^e  feeling  of  the  Cavaliers  was 
widely  different.  During  eighteen  years 
they  had,  through  all  vicissitudes,  been 
faithAU  to  the  Crown.  Having  shared 
the  distress  of  their  prinoei  were  they 
BOt  to  share  his  triumph?  Was  no 
4li8tinction  to  be  made  between  them 
and  the  disloyal  eubject  who  had 
fought  against  his  rightful  sovereign, 
who  had  adhered  to  Richard  Cromw^, 
and  who  had  never  ooncuxred  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  till  it  ap- 
peared that  nothing  else  could  save  the 
nation  &om  the  tyranny  of  the  army  ? 
Grant  that  such  a  man  had,  by  his 
recedt  services,  fairly  earned  his  pardon. 
Yet  were  his  services^  rendered  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  to  be  put  in  comparison 
with  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  those 
who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day?  Was  he  to  be  ranked  with 
men  who  J^ad  no  need  of  the  royal 
demency,  with  men  who  had,  in  every 
part  of  their  lives,  merited  the  royal 
gratitude?  Above  all,  was  he  to  be 
suffered  to  retain  a  fortune  raised  out 
of  the  substance  of  the  ruined  defen- 
ders of  the  throne  ?  Was  it  not  enough 
that  his  head  and  his  patrimonial 
estate,  a  hundred  times  forfeited  to 
justice,  were  secure,  and  that  he  shared, 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  in  the 
blessings  of  that  mild  government  of 
which  he  had  long  been  the  foe  ?  Was 
it  necessary  that  he  should  be  rewarded 
for  his  treascm  at  the  expense  of  men 
whose  only  crime  was  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  had  observed  their  oath  of 
allegiance?  And  what  interest  had 
the  King  in  gorging  his  old  enemies 
with  prey  torn  £om  his  old  friends  ? 
What  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
men  who  had  opposed  their  sovereign, 
made  war  on  him,  imprisoned  him,  and 
who,  even  now,  instead  of  hanging 
down  their  heads  in  shame  and  contri- 
tion, vindicated  all  that  they  had  done, 
and  seemed  to  think  that  they  had 
given  an  illustrious  proof  of  loyalty  by 
just  stopping  short  of  regicide?  It 
was  true  that  they  had  lately  assisted 


to  set  up  the  throne :  but  it  was  not 
less  true  that  they  had  previously 
pidled  it  down,  and  that  they  still 
avowed  principles  which  might  impel 
them  to  pull  it  down  again.  Undoubt- 
edly it  might  be  fit  that  marks  of 
royal  approbation  should  be  bestowed 
on  some  converts  who  had  been  emi- 
nently useful:  but  policy,  as  well  as 
justice  and  gratitude,  enjoined  the 
King  to  give  the  highest  place  in 
his  regard  to  those  who,  from  first  to 
last,  through  good  and  evil,  had  stood 
by  his  house.  On  these  grounds  the 
CavaHers  very  naturally  demanded  in- 
demnity for  all  that  they  had  suffered, 
and  preference  in  the  distribution  of 
the  fiivours  of  the  Crown.  Some  violent 
members  of  tlie  party  went  further, 
and  clamoured  for  large  categories  of 
proscription. 

The  political   feud  was,   as  usual, 
exasperated  by  a  religious  feud.  Rpugioua 
The  King  found  the  Chiurch  <iiM«Mtew. 
in    a  singular   state.    A   short  time 
before  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  his  father  had  given  a  reluctant 
assent  to  a  bill,  strongly  supported  by 
Falkland,  which  deprived  the  Bishops 
of  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords : 
but  Episcopacy  and  the  Liturgy  had 
never  been  abolished  by  law.     The 
Long  Parliament,  however,  had  passed 
ordinances  which  had  made  a  complete 
revolution  in  Church  government  and 
in  public  worship.    The  new  system 
was,  in  principle,  scarcely  less  Erastian 
than  that  which  it  displaced.      The 
Houses,  guided  chiefly  by  the  counsels 
of  the  accomplished  Selden,  had  deter-  . 
mined  to  keep    the    spiritual    power 
strictly  subordinate  to  the  temporal 
power.    They  had  refused  to  declare 
that  any  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
was  of  divine  origin;   and  they  had 
provided  that,   from    all  the  Church 
courts,  an  appeal  should  lie  in  the  last 
resort    to    Parliament      With    thia 
highly  important  reservation,  it  had 
been  resolved  to  set  up  in  England  a 
hierarchy  closely  resembling  that  which 
now  exists  in  Scotland.     The  authority 
of  councils,  rising  one  above  another 
in  regular  gradation,  was  substituted 
for   the    authority    of    Bishops    and 
I  Archbishops.    The  Liturgy  gave  place 
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to  the  Presbyterian  Directory.  But 
scarcely  had  the  new  regulations  heen 
framed,  when  the  Independents  rose  to 
supreme  influence  in  the  state.  The 
Independents  had  no  disposition  to 
enforce  the  ordinances  touching  classi- 
cal, provincial,  and  national  synods. 
Those  ordinances,  therefore,  were  never 
carried  into  full  execution.  The  Pres- 
byterian system  was  fully  established 
nowhere  but  in  Middlesex  and  Lanca- 
shire. In  the  other  fifty  counties, 
almost  every  parish  seems  to  have  been 
iinconnected  with  the  neighbouring 
parishes.  In  some  districts,  indeed, 
the  ministers  formed  themselves  into 
voluntary  associations,  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  help  and  counsel ;  but  these 
associations  had  no  coercive  power.  The 
patrons  of  livings,  being  now  checked 
by  neither  Bishop  nor  Presbytery, 
would  have  been  at  liberty  to  confide 
the  cure  of  souls  to  the  most  scandalous 
of  mankind,  but  for  the  arbitrary  inter- 
vention of  Oliver.  He  established,  by 
his  own  authority,  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners, called  Triers.  Most  of  these 
persons  were  Independent  divines ; 
but  a  few  Presbyterian  ministers  and  a 
few  laymen  had  seats.  The  certificate 
of  the  Triers  stood  in  the  place  both 
of  institution  and  of  induction ;  and 
without  such  a  certificate  no  person 
could  hold  a  benefice.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  despotic 
acts  ever  done  by  any  English  iruler. 
Yet,  as  it  was  generally  felt  that, 
without  some  such  precaution,  the 
country  would  be  overrun  by  ignorant 
and  drunken  reprobates,  bearing  the 
name  and  receiving  the  pay  of  ministeirs, 
some  highly  respectable  persons,  who 
were  not  in  general  friendly  to  Crom- 
well, allowed  that,  on  this  occasion,  he 
had  been  a  public  benefactor.  The 
presentees  whom  the  Triers  had  ap- 
proved took  possession  of  the  rectories, 
cultivated  the  glebe  lands,  collected  the 
tithes,  prayed  without  book  or  surplice, 
and  administered  the  Eucharist  to 
communicants  seated  at  long  tables. 

Thus  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the 
realm  was  in  inextricable  confusion. 
Episcopacy  was  the  form  of  govern- 
ment prescribed  by  the  old  law  which 
was  still  unrepealed.     The  form   of 


government  prescribed  by  parliamen- 
tary ordinance  was  Presbyterian.  But 
neither  the  old  law  nor  the  parliamen- 
tary ordinance  was  practically  in  force. 
The  Church  actually  established  may 
be  described  as  an  irregular  body 
made  up  of  a  few  presbyteries  and  many 
Independent  congregations,  which  were 
all  held  down  and  held  together  by  the 
authority  of  the  government. 

Of  those  who  had  been  active  in 
bringing  back  the  King,  many  were 
zealous  for  Synods  and  for  the  Direc- 
tory, and  many  were  desirous  to  ter- 
minate by  a  compromise  the  religious 
dissensions  which  had  long  agitated 
England.  Between  the  bigoted  follow- 
ers of  Laud  and  the  bigoted  followers 
of  Knox  there  could  be  neither  peace 
nor  truce:  but  it  did  not  seem  im- 
possible to  effect  an  accommodia,tion 
between  the  moderate  Episcopalians 
of  the  school  of  Usher  and  the  moderate 
Presbyterians  of  the  school  of  Baxter. 
The  moderate  Episcopalians  would 
admit  that  a  Bishop  might  lawfully  be 
assisted  by  a  counciL  Tl^e  moderate 
Presbyterians  would  not  deny  that 
each  provincial  assembly  might  law- 
fully have  a  permanent  president,  and 
that  this  president  might  lawfully  be 
called  a  Bishop.  There  might  be  a 
revised  Liturgy  which  should  not  ex- 
clude extemporaneous  prayer,  a  bap- 
tismal service  in  which  the  sign  of  the 
cross  might  be  used  or  omitted  at 
discretion,  a  commimion  service  at 
which  the  faithful  might  sit  if  their 
consciences  forbade  them  to  kneeL  But 
to  no  such  plan  could  the  great  body 
of  the  CavaHers  listen  with  patience. 
The  religious  members  of  that  party 
were  conscientiously  attached  to  the 
whole  system  of  their  Church.  She 
had  been  dear  to  theit  murdered  King-. 
She  had  consoled  them  in  defeat  and 
penury.  Her  service,  so  often  whispered 
in  an  inner  chamber  during  the  season 
of  trial,  had  such  a  charm  for  them 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  part  with 
a  single  response.  OQier  Koyalista, 
who  made  little  pretence  to  piety,  yet 
loved  the  Episcopal  Church  because  she 
was  the  foe  of  their  foes.  They  valued 
a  prayer  or  a  ceremony,  not  on  account 
of  the  comfort  which  it  conveyed  to 
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themselves,  but  on  acconnt  of  the  vexa- 
tion which  it  gave  to  the  Roundheads, 
and  were  so  far  from  being  disposed  ta 
purchase  union  by  concession  tnat  they 
objected  to  concession  chiefly  because 
it  tended  to  produce  union. 

Such  feelings,  though  blamable,  were 
Vnpopa.  natural  and  not  wholly  inex- 
S;?^  cusable.  The  Puritans  had  un- 
«»••  doubtedly,  in  the  day  of  their 
power,  given  cruel  provocation.  They 
ought  to  have  learned,  if  from  nothing 
else,  yet  from  their  own  discontents, 
fromtiieir  own  struggles,  trois^  their  own 
Tictory,  from  the  fall  of  that  proud 
hierarchy  by  which  they  had  been  so 
heavily  oppressed,  that,  in  England, 
and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate 
to  drill  the  minds  of  men  into  con- 
formity with  his  own  system  of  theology. 
They  proved,  however,  as  intolerant  and 
as  meddline  as  ever  Laud  had  been. 
They  interdicted  under  heavy  penalties 
the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
not  only  in  churches,  but  even  in  pri- 
vate houses.  It  was  a  crime  in  a  child 
to  read  by  the  bedside  of  a  sick  parent 
one  of  those  beautifal  collects  which 
had  soothed  the  griefs  of  forty  genera- 
tions of  Christians.  Severe  punish- 
ments were  denounced  against  such  as 
should  presume  to  blame  the  Calvinistic 
mode  of  worship.  Clei^gymen  of  re- 
spectable character  were  not  only  eject- 
^  from  their  benefices  by  thousands, 
but  were  frequently  exposed  to  the 
outrages  of «  fanatical  rabble.  Churches 
and  sepulchres,  fine  works  of  art  and 
curious  remains  of  antiquity,  were  bru- 
tally defaced.  The  Parliament  resolved 
that  all  pictures  in  the  royal  collection 
which  contained  representations  of 
JiBsus  or  of  the  Virgin  Mother  should 
be  burned.  Sculpture  fared  as  ill  as 
painting.  Nym^  and  Graces,  the 
work  of  Ionian  chisels,  were  delivered 
over  to  Puritan  stonemasons  to  be 
inade  decent  Against  the  lighter 
vices  the  ruling  faction  waged  war  with 
a  zeal  little  tempered  by  humanity  or 
by  common  sense.  Sharp  laws  were 
passed  against  betting.  It  was  enacted 
that  adulteiy  should  be  punished  with 
death.  The  illicit  intercourse  of  the 
sexes,  even  where  neither  violence  nor 


seduction  was  imputed,  where  no  public 
scandal  was  given,  where  no  coi\jugal 
right  was  violated,  was  made  a  mis- 
demeanour. Public  amusements,  from 
the  masques  which  were  exhibited  at 
the  mansions  of  the  great  down  to  the 
wrestling  matches  and  grinning  matches 
on  village  greens,  were  vigorously 
attacked.  One  ordinance  directed  that 
all  the  Ma3rpoles  in  England  should 
forthwith  be  hewn  down.  Another 
proscribed  all  theatrical  diversions. 
The  playhouses  were  to  be  dismantled, 
the  spectators  fined,  the  actors  whipped 
at  the  cart's  tail.  Ropedancing,  puppet- 
shows,  bowls,  horseracing,  were  re- 
garded with  no  friendly  eye.  But  bear- 
baiting,  then  a  favourite  diversion  ot 
high  and  low,  was  the  abomination 
which  most  strongly  stirred  the  wrath 
of  the  austere  sectaries.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  their  antipathy  to  this 
sport  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
feeling  whicii  has,  in  our  own  time, 
induced  the  legislature  to  interfere  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  beasts  against 
the  wanton  cruelty  of  men.  The  Puri- 
tan hated  bearbaiting,  not  because  it 
gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it 
gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators.  Indeed, 
he  generally  contrived  to  enjoy  the 
double  pleasure  of  tormenting  both 
spectators  and  bear.^ 

*  How  little  compassion  for  the  bear  had 
to  do  with  the  matter  is  suificiently  proved  by 
the  following  extract  from  a  paper  entitled  A 
I)erfect  Diurnal  of  some  Passages  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  from  other  Parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
from  Monday,  July  24th,  to  Monday,  July 
31st,  1643.  "  Upon  the  queen's  coming  from 
Holland,  she  brought  with  her,  besides  a  com- 
pany of  savagelike  rufiBans,  a  company  of 
savage  bears,  to  what  purpose  you  may  judge 
by  the  sequel.  Those  bears  were  left  about 
Newark,  and  were  brought  into  country  towns 
constantly  on  the  Lord's  day  to  be  baited,  such 
Is  the  religion  those  here  related  would  settle 
amongst  us ;  and,  if  any  went  about  to  hinder 
or  but  speak  against  their  damnable  pro- 
fanations, they  were  presently  noted  as  Bound- 
heads  and  Puritans,  and  sure  to  be  plundered 
for  it.  But  some  of  Colonel  Cromwell's  forces 
coming  by  accident  into  Uppingham  town, 
in  Butland,  on  the  Lord's  day,  found  these 
bears  plaving  there  in  the  usual  manner,  and, 
in  the  height  of  their  sport,  caused  them  to  be 
sdzed  upon,  tied  to  a  tree  and  shot."  This 
was  by  no  means  a  solitary  in:3tanoe.  Colonel 
Pride,  when  Sheriff  of  Surray,  ordered  the 
beasts  in  the  bear  garden  of  Southwark  to  be 
killed.  He  is  represented  by  a  loyal  satirist 
as  defending  the  act  thus :— "  The  first  thing 
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Perhaps  no  smgle  drcumstance  more 
strongly  illustrates  the  temper  of  the 
precisians  than  their  conduct  respecting 
Christmas  day.  Christmas  had  been, 
from  time  immemorial,  the  season  of 
joy  and  domestic  affection,  the  season 
when  families  assembled,  when  child- 
ren came  home  from  school,  when 
quarrels  were  made  up,  when  carols 
were  heard  in  eyery  street,  when  every 
house  was  decorated  with  evergreens, 
and  every  table  was  loaded  with  good 
cheer.  At  that  season  all  hearts  not 
utterly  destitute  of  kindness  were  en- 
larged and  softened.  At  that  season 
the  poor  were  admitted  to  partake 
largely  of  the  overflowings  of  the  wealth 
of  the  rich,  whose  bounty  was  peculiarly 
acceptable  on  account  of  the  shortness 
of  the  days  and  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  At  that  season  the  interval 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  master  and 
servant^  was  less  marked  than  through 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Where  there  is 
much  enjoyment  there  will  be  some 
excess :  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  spirit  in 
which  the  holiday  was  kept  was  not 
unworthy  of  a  Christian  festival.  The 
Long  Parliament  gave  orders,  in  1644, 
that  the  twenty-fifth  of  Decembershould 
be  strictly  observed  as  a  fast>  and  that 
all  men  should  pass  it  in  humbly  be- 
moaning the  great  national  sin  which 
they  and  their  fathers  had  so  often 
committed  on  that  day  by  romping 
under  the  misletoe,  eating  boar's  head, 
and  drinking  ale  flavoured  with  roasted 
apples.  No  public  act  of  that  time 
seems  to  have  irritated  the  common 
people  more.  On  the  next  anniversary 
of  the  festival  formidable  riots  broke 
out  in  many  places.  The  constables 
were  resisted,  the  magistrates  insulted, 
the  houses  of  noted  zealots  attacked, 
and  the  proscribed  service  of  the  day 
openly  read  in  the  churches. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  extreme 
Puritans,  both  Presbyterian  and  Inde- 
pendent, Oliver,  indeed,  was  little 
disposed  to  be  either  a  persecutor  or  a 

that  is  upon  my  spirits  is  the  killing  of  the 
bears,  far  which  the  people  hate  me,  and  call 
me  all  the  names  in  the  rainbow.  But  did  not 
David  kill  a  bear  ?  Did  not  the  Lord  Deputy 
Ireton  kill  a  bear?  Did  not  another  lord  of 
ours  kill  five  bears  ?  " — Last  Speech  and  Dying 
Words  of  Thomas  Pride. 


meddler.  But  Oliver,  tlie  head  of  aparty^ 
and  consequently,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
slave  of  a  party,  could  not  govern  alto- 
gether according  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions. Even  under  his  administration 
many  magistrates,  within  their  own 
jurisdiction,  made  themselves  as  odioi» 
as  Sir  Hudibras,  interfered  with  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  neighbourhood, 
dispersed  festive  meetings,  and  put 
fiddlers  in  the  stocks.  Still  more 
formidable  was  the  zeal  of  the  soldiers. 
In  every  village  where  they  appeared 
there  was  aji  end  of  dancing;  beUringing, 
and  hockey.  In  London  they  several 
times  interrupted  theatrical  perform- 
ances at  which  the  Protector  had  the 
judgment  and  good  nature  to  connive. 
With  the  f^ac  and  hatred  inspired 
by  such  a  tyranny  contempt  was  largely 
mingled.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
Puritan,  his  look,  his  dress,  his  dialect, 
his  strange  scruples,  had  been,  ever 
since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  favourite 
subjects  with  mockers.  But  these 
peculiarities  appeared  fax  more  gro- 
tesque in  a  faction  which  ruled  a  great 
empire  than  in  obscure  and  persecuted 
congregations.  The  cant,  which  had 
moved  laughter  when  it  was  heard  on 
the  stage  from  Tribulation  Wholesome 
and  Zeal-of-the-Land  Busy,  was  still 
more  laughable  when  it  proceeded  from 
the  lips  of  GheneraLs  and  Councillors  of 
State.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that 
during  the  civil  troubles  several  sects 
had  sprung  into  existence,  whose  eccen- 
tricities surpassed  anything  that  had 
before  been  seen  in  England.  A  mad 
taUor,  named  Lodowick  Muggleton, 
wandered  from  pothouse  to  pothouse, 
tippling  ale,  and  denouncing  eternal 
torments  against  those  who  refrised  to 
believe,  on  his  testimony,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  was  only  six  feet  high, 
and  that  the  sun  was  just  four  mUes 
from  the  earth.*  George  Fox  had 
raised  a  tempest  of  derision  by  pro- 
claiming that  it  was  a  violation  of 
Christian  sincerity  to  designate  a  single 
person  by  a  plural  pronoun,  and  that 
it  was  an  idolatrous  homage  to  Janus 
and  Woden  to  talk  about  January  and 

*  See  Penn'8  New  Witaesses  proved  Ok* 
Hereticd,  and  Muggleton'R  wcnrkBfPauinu 
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Wednefldaj.  His  doctrine,  a  few  years 
later,  was  embraced  by  some  eminent 
men,  and  rose  greatly  in  the  public 
estimation.  But  at  tiie  time  of  the 
Restoration  the  Quakers  were  popularly 
regarded  as  the  most  despicable  of 
£Ematic8.  By  the  Puritans  they  were 
treats  with  severity  here,  and  were 
persecuted  to  the  dea&.  in  New  England. 
Nevertheless  the  public,  which  seldom 
makes  nice  distinctions,  often  con- 
founded the  Puritan  with  the  Quaker. 
Both  were  schismatics.  Both  hated 
episcopacy  and  the  Liturgy.  Both  had 
what  seemed  extravagant  whimsies 
about  dress,  diversions,  and  postures. 
Widely  as  the  two  differed  in  opinion, 
they  were  popularly  classed  together 
as  canting  schismatics;  and  whatever 
was  ridiculous  or  odious  in  either 
increased  the  scorn  and  aversion  which 
the  multitude  felt  for  both. 

Before   the  civil  wars;  even  those 
who  most  disliked  the  opinions  and 
manners  of  the  Puritan  were  forced  to 
admit    that    his    moral   conduct  was 
generally,  in  essentials,  blameless;  but 
this  praise  was  now  no  longer  bestowed, 
and,  unfortunately,  was  no  longer  de- 
served.    The  general  fate  of  sects  is  to 
obtain  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity 
while  they  are  oppressed,  and  to  lose  it 
as  soon  as  they  become  powerful :  and 
the  reason  is  obvious.      It  is  seldom 
that  a  man  enrolls  himself  in  a  pro- 
scribed body  from  any  but  conscientious 
motives.     Such  a  body,  therefore,  is 
composed,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
of  sincere  persons.     The  most  rigid 
discipHne  that  can  be  enforced  within 
a  leligious  society  is    a  very  feeble 
instanunent  of  purification,  when  com- 
pared with  a  little  sharp  persecution 
from  without   We  may  be  certain  that 
very  few  persons,   not  seriously  im- 
pressed by  religious  convictions,  applied 
for  baptism  while  Diocletian  was  vex- 
ing the  Church,  or  joined  themselves  to 
Piptest&nt  congregations  at  the  risk  of 
being  burned  by  Bonner.    But,  when  a 
sect  becomes  powerful,  when  its  favour 
is  the  road  to  riches   and  dignities, 
worldly  and  ambitious  men  crowd  into 
it,  talk  its  language,  conform  strictly 
to  its  ritual,  mimic  its  peculiarities, 
and  fi^quently  go  beyond  its  honest 


members  in  all  the  outward  indicationa 
of  zeaL  No  discernment,  no  watchful- 
ness, on  the  part  of  ecclesiastical  rulers, 
can  prevent  the  intrusion  of  such  false 
brethren.  The  tares  and  the  wheat 
must  grow  together.  Soon  the  world 
begins  to  find  out  that  the  godly  are 
not  better  than  other  men,  and  argues, 
with  some  justice,  that,  if  not  better, 
they  must  be  much  worse.  In  no  long 
time  all  those  signs  which  were  foiv 
merly  regarded  as  eharaeteristic  of  a 
saint  are  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
a  knave.. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  English  Non- 
conformists. They  had  been  oppressed; 
and  oppression  had  kept  them  a  pure 
body.  They  then  became  supreme  in 
the  states  No  man  could  hope  to  rise 
to  eminence  and  command  but  by  their 
favour.  Their  favour  was  to  be  gained 
only  by  exchanging  with  them  the 
signs  and  passwords  of  spiritual  frater- 
nity. One  of  the  first  resolutions 
adopted  by  Barebone's  Parliament,  the 
most  intensely.  Puritanical  of  all  our 
political  assemblies,  was  that  no  per- 
son should  be  admitted  into  the  public 
service  till  the  House  should  be  satisfied 
of  his  real  godliness.  What  were  then 
considered  as  the  signs  of  real  godli- 
ness, the  sadcoloured  dress,  the  sour 
look,  the  straight  hair,  the  nasal  whine, 
the  speech  interspersed  with  quaint 
texts,  the  Sunday,  gloomy  as  a  Phari- 
saical Sabbath,  were  easily  imitated  by 
men  to  whom  all  religions  were  the 
same.  The  sincere  Puritans  soon  found 
themselves  lost  in  a  multitude,  not 
merely  of  men  of  the  world,  but  of  the 
very  worst  sort  of  men  of  the  world. 
For  the  most  notorious  libertine  who 
had  fought  under  the  royal  standard 
might  justly  be  thought  virtuous  when 
compared  with  some  of  those  who, 
while  they  talked  about  sweet  experi- 
ences and  comfortable  scriptures,  lived 
in  the  constant  practice  of  fraud,  ra- 
pacity, and  secret  debauchery.  The 
people,  with  a  rashness  which  we  may 
justly  lament,  but  at  which  we  cannot 
wonder,  formed  their  estimate  of  the 
whole  body  from  these  hypocrites.  The 
theology,  the  manners,  the  dialect  of 
the  Puritan  were  thus  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with    the    darkest    and 
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meanest  vices.  As  soon  as  the  Besto- 
rntion  had  made  it  safe  to  avow  enmity 
to  the  party  which  had  so  long  been 
predominant,  a  general  outcry  against 
Puritanism  rose  from  every  comer  of 
the  kingdom,  and  was  often  swollen  by 
the  voices  of  those  very  dissemblers 
whose  villany  had  brought  disgrace  on 
t  he  Puritan  name. 

Thus  the  two  great  parties,  which, 
after  a  long  contest,  had  for  a  moment 
concurred  in  restoring  monarchy,  were, 
ix)th  in  politics  and  in  religion,  again 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  great  body 
of  the  nation  leaned  to  the  Eoyalists. 
The  crimes  of  Straflfbrd  and  Laud,  the 
excesses  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  of 
the  High  Commission,  the  great  services 
which  the  Long  Parliament  had,  during 
the  first  year  of  its  existence,  rendered 
to  the  state,  had  faded  from  the  minds 
of  men.  The  execution  of  Charles  the 
First,  the  sullen  tyranny  of  the  Rump, 
the  violence  of  the  army,  were  remem- 
bered with  loathing ;  and  the  multitude 
was  inclined  to  hold  all  who  had  with- 
stood the  late  King  responsible  for  his 
death  and  for  the  subsequent  disasters. 

The  House  of  Commons,  having  been 
elected  while  the  Presbyterians  were 
dominant,  by  no  means  represented  the 
general  sense  of  thepeo^e.  Most  of 
the  members,  while  execrating  Cromwell 
and  Bradshaw,  reverenced  the  memory 
of  Essex  and  of  Pym.  One  sturdy 
Cavalier,  who  ventured  to  declare  that 
all  who  had  drawn  the  sword  against 
Charles  the  First  were  as  much  traitol^s 
as  those  who  had  cut  off  his  head,  was 
•called  to  order,  placed  at  the  bar,  and 
reprimanded  by  the  Speaker.  The 
general  wish  of  the  House  undoubt- 
edly was  to  settle  the  ecclesiastical 
disputes  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  moderate  Puritans.  But  to  such 
a  settlement  both  the  court  and  the 
nation  were  averse. 

The  restored  King  was  at  this  time 

more  loved  by  the  people  than 

terof*"     any  of  his  predecessors  had 

ch«ri«ii.  e^gp^^een^  The  calamities  of  his 

house,  the  heroic  death  of  his  father, 
his  own  long  sufferings  and  romantic 
adventures,  made  him  an  object  of 
tender  interest  His  return  had  de- 
livered the  country  from  an  intolerable 


bondage.  Recalled  bv  the  voice  of  both 
the  contending  factions,  he  was  in  a 
position  which  enabled  him  to  arbitrate 
between  them ;  and  in  some  respects 
he  was  well  qualified  for  the  task.  He 
had  received  fit)m  nature  excellent 
parts  and  a  happy  temper.  Hisedu- 
Lion  h«l  ^rsuch  L  might  have 
been  expected  to  develope  his .  under- 
standing, and  to  form  him  to  the 
practice  of  eveiy  public  and  private 
virtue.  He  had  passed  through  all 
varieties  of  fortune,  and  had  seen  both 
sides  of  human  nature.  He  had,  while 
very  young,  been  driven  forth  from  a 
palace  to  a  life  of  exile,  penuiy,  and 
danger.  He  had,  at  the  age  when  the 
mind  and  body  are  in  their  highest 
perfection,  and  when  the  first  efferves- 
cence of  boyish  passions  should  have 
subsided,  been  recalled  from  his  wan- 
derings to  wejur  a  crown.  He  had 
been  taught  by  bitter  experience  how 
much  baseness,  perfidy,  and  ingratitude 
may  lie  hid  under  the  obsequious  de- 
meanour of  courtiers.  He  had  found, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  huts  of  the 
poorest,  true  nobility  of  soul.  When 
wealth  was  offered  to  any  who  would 
betray  him,  when  death  was  denounced 
against  all  who  should  shelter  him, 
cottagers  and  serving  men  had  kept  his 
secret  truly,  and  had  kissed  his  hand 
under  his  m^an  disguises  with  as  much 
reverence  as  if  he  had  been  seated  on 
his  ancestral  throne.  From  sudi  a 
school  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  a  young  man  who  wanted  neither 
sfbilities  nor  amiable  qualities  would 
have  come  forth  a  great  and  good  King. 
Charles  came  foith  from  &at  school 
with  social  habits,  with '  polite  and 
engaging  manners,  and  with  some 
talent  for  lively  conversation,  addicted 
beyond  measure  to  sensual  indulgence, 
fond  of  sauntering  and  of  frivolous 
amusements,  incapable  of  selfdenial 
and  of  exertion,  without  faith  in  hu- 
man virtue  or  in  human  attachment, 
without  desire  of  renown,  and  without 
sensibility  to  reproach.  According  to 
him,  every  person  was  to  be  bouffht: 
but  some  people  haggled  more  aoout 
their  price  than  others ;  and  when  this 
haggling  was  very  obstinate  and  very 
skilful  it  was  called  by  some  fine  name. 
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The  chiief  trick  by  which  dever  men 
kept  up  the  price  of  their  abilities  was 
caUed  integrity.  The  chief  trick  by 
which  handsome  women  kept  up  the 
price  of  their  beauty  was  called  modesty. 
The  love  of  Qod,  the  love  of  country, 
the  love  of  family,  the  love  of  friencb, 
were  phrases  of  me  same  sort,  delicate 
and  convenient  synonymes  for  the  love 
of  self.  Thinking  thus  of  mankind, 
Charles  naturally  cared  ve^  little  what 
thej  thought  of  him.  Honour  -  and 
shame  were  scarcely  more  to  him  than 
light  and  darkness  to  the  blind.  His 
contempt  of  flatteiy  has*  been  highly 
commended,  but  seems,  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  rest  of  his  cha- 
i-acter,  to  deserve  no  commendation. 
It  is  possible  to  be  belpw  flatteiy  as 
well  as  above  it  One  who  trusts 
nobody  will  not  trust  sycophants.  One 
who  does  not  value  real  gloiy  will  not 
ralue  its  counterfeit. 

It  is  creditable  to  Charles's  temper 
that,  ill  as  he  thought  of  his  species, 
he  never  became  a  misanthrope.  He 
saw  little  in  men  but  what  was  hateful. 
Yet  he  did  not  hate  them.  Nav,  he 
was  80  far  humane  that  it  was  highly 
disagreeable  to  him  to  see  their  suffer^ 
ings  or  to  hear  their  complaints.  This 
however  is  a  sort  of  humanity  which, 
though  amiable  and  laudable  in  a  pri- 
vate man  whose  power  to  help  or  hurt 
is  bounded  by  a  narrow  circle,  has  in 
princes  often  been  rather  a  vice  than  a 
virtue.  More  than  one  well  disposed 
ruler  has  given  up  whole  provinces  to 
rapine  and  oppression,  merely  from  a 
wish  to  see  none  but  happy  faces  round 
his  own  board  and  in  his  own  walks. 
No  man  is  fit  to  govern  great  societies 
who  hesitates  about  disobliging  the 
few  who-  have  access  to  him,  for  the 
sake  of  the  many  whom  he  will  never 
see.  The  facility  of  Charles  was  such 
as  has  perhaps  never  been  found  in 
any  man  of  equal  sense.  He  was  a 
slave  without  being  a  dupe.  Worth- 
less men  and  women,  to  the  very  bottom 
of  whose  hearts  he  saw,  and  whom  he 
knew  to  be  destitute  of  affection  for 
him  and  undeserving  of  his, confidence, 
could  easily  wheedle  him  out  of  titJes, 
places,  domains,  state  secrets  and  par- 
dons..   He  bestowed  much;  yet  he 
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neither  ei\joyed  the  pleasure  nor  ac- 
quired the  fame  of  beneficence.  He- 
never  gave  spontaneously;  but  it  was- 
painful  to  him  to  refuse.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  his  bountv  generally 
went,  not  to  those  who  deserved  it 
best,  nor  even  to  those  whom  he  liked 
best,  but  to  the  most  shameless  and 
importunate  suitor  who  could  obtain 
an  audience. 

The  motives  which  governed  the  po- 
litical conduct  of  Charles  the  Second 
differed  widely  from  those  by  which 
his  predecessor  and  his  successor  were  - 
actuated.    He  was  not  a  man  to  be- 
imposed  upon  by  the  patriarchal  theory 
of  government  and  the  doctrine  of  di- 
vine right.     He  was  utterly  without 
ambition.    He  detested  business,  and 
would  sooner  have  abdicated  his  crown 
than  have  undergone  the  trouble  of 
really  directing    the    administration. 
Such  was  his  aversion  to  toil,  and  such 
his  ignorance  of  affairs,  that  the  very 
clerks  who  attended  him  when  he  sate 
in  council  could  npt  refrain  from  sneer- 
ing at  his  frivolous  remarks,  and  at  his 
childish  impatience.   Neither  gratitude 
nor  revenge  had  any  share  in  deter- 
mining his  course ;  for  never  was  there 
a  mind  on  which  both  services  and  in- 
juries left  such  £iint  and  transitoiy 
impressions.    He  wished  merely  to  be- 
a  King  such  as  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  of 
France  afterwards  was ;   a  King  who^ 
could  draw  without  limit  on  the  trea- 
sury for  the  gratification  of  his  private 
tastes,  who  could  hire  with  wealth  and 
honours  persons   capable  of  assisting 
him  to  kill  the  time,  and  who,  even, 
when  the  state  was  brought  by  malad- 
ministration to  the  depths  of  humilia- 
tion and  to  the  brink  of  rain,  could 
still  exclude  unwelcome  truth  from  the 
purlieus  of  his  own  seraglio,  and  refuse 
to  see  and  hear  whatever  might  disturb 
his  luxurious  repose.    For  Qiese  ends, 
and  for  these  ends  alone,  he  wished  to 
obtain  arbitrary  power,  if  it  could  be 
obtained  without  risk  or  trouble.    In 
the  religious  disputes  which  divided 
his  Protestant  subjects  his  conscience 
was  not  at  all  interested.     For  his  opi- 
nions oscillated  in  contented  suspense 
between  infidelity  and  Popery.     But^ 
though  his  conscience  wajB  neutral  in 
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the  quarrel  between  the  Episcopalians 
and  the  Presbyterians,  his  taste  was 
bj  no  means  so.  His  favourite  vices 
were  precisely  those  to  which  the  Pu- 
ritans were  least  indulgent.  He  could 
not  get  through  one  day  without  the 
help  of  diversions  which  the  Puritans 
regarded  as  sinful.  As  a  man  emi- 
nently  well 'bred,  and  keenly  sensible 
of  the  ridiculous,  he  was  moved  to  con- 
temptuous mirth  by  the  Puritan  oddi- 
ties He  had  indeed  some  reason  to 
dislike  the  rigid  sect.  He  had,  at  the 
age  when  the  passions  are  most  im- 
petuous and  when  levity  is  most  par- 
donable, spent  somemonths  in  Scotland, 
a  King  in  name,  but  in  fact  a  6tat«  pri- 
soner in  the  hands  of  austere  Presby- 
terians. Not  content  with  requiring 
him  to  conform  to  their  worship,  and 
to  subscribe  their  Covenant,  they  had 
watched  all  his  motions,  and  lectured 
him  on  all  his  youthful  follies.  He 
had  been  compelled  to  give  reluctant 
attendance  at  endless  prayers  and  ser- 
mons, and  might  think  himself  fortu- 
nate when  he  was  not  insolently  re- 
minded from  the  pulpit  of  his  own 
frailties,  of  his  f&ther^s  tyranny,  and  of 
his  mother's  idolatry.  Indeed  he  had 
been  sp  miserable  during  this  part  of 
his  life  that  the  defeat  which  made  him 
again  a  wanderer  might  be  regarded  as 
a  deliverance  rather  than  as  a  calamity. 
Under  the  Influence  of  such  feelings  as 
these  Charles  was  desirous  to  depress 
the  party  which  had  resisted  his  father. 

The  King^s  brother,  James  Buke  of 
chanM.  York,  took  the  9ame  side. 
Suit?©?**  Though  a  libertine,  James  was 
York  and  diligent,  methodical,  and  fond  of 
ollnsn!  authority  and  business.  His 
**""•  understanding  was  singularly 
slow  and  narrow,  and  his  temper 
obstinate,  harsh,  and  unforgiving.  That 
such  a  prince  should  have  looked  with 
no  good  will  on  the  free  institutions  of 
England,  and  on  the  party  which  was 
peculiarly  zealous  for  those  institutions, 
can  excite  no  surprise.  As  yet  the 
Duke  professed  himself  a  member  of 
the  Anglican  Church :  but  he  had  al- 
ready shown  inclinations  which  had 
seriously  alarmed  good  Protestants. 

The  person  on  whom  devolved  at  this 
time  the  greatest  part  of  the  labour  of 


governing  was  Edward  Hyde,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  realm,  who  was  soon  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Clarendon.  The  respect 
which  we  justly  feel  for  Clarendon  as  a 
writer  must  not  blind  us  to  the  &ults 
which  he  committed  as  a  statesman. 
Some  of  those  faults,  however,  are  ex- 
plained and  excused  by  the  unfortunate 
position  in  which  he  stood.  He  bad, 
during  the  first  year  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament)  been  honourably  distinguished 
among  the  senators  who  laboured  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  nation. 
One  of  the  most  odious  of  those  griev- 
ances, the  Council  of  York,  had  been 
removed  in  consequence  chiefly  of  his 
exertions.  When  the  great  schism  took 
place,  when  the  reforming  party  and 
the  conservative  party  first  appeared 
marshalled  against  each  other,  he,  with 
many  wise  and  good  meuj  took  the  con- 
servative side.  He  thenceforward  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  court,  enjoyed 
as  large  a  share  of  the  confidence  of 
Charles  the  First  as  the  reserved  nature 
and  tortuous  policy  of  that  prince  al- 
lowed to  any  minister,  and  subsequently 
shared  the  exile  and  directed  the  po- 
litical conduct  of  Charles  the  Second. 
At  the  Restoration  Hyde  became  chief 
minister.  In  a  few  months  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  was  closely  related  by 
afi&nity  to  the  royal  house.  His  daugh « 
ter  had  become,  by  a  secret  marriage, 
Duchess  of  York.  His  grandchild^n 
might  perhaps  wear  the  crown.  He 
was  raised  by  this  illustrious  connection 
over  the  heads  of  the  old  nobility  of 
the  land,  and  was  for  a  time  supposed 
to  be  all  powerful  In  some  respects 
be  was  well  fitted  for  his  great  ^^ace. 
No  man  wrote  abler  state  papers.  No 
man  spoke  with  more  weight  and  dig- 
nity in  Council  and  in  Parliament  No 
man  was  better  acquainted  with  general 
maxims  of  statecraft.  No  nuin  observed 
the  varieties  of  character  with  a  more 
discriminating  eye.  It  must  be  added 
that  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  moral 
and  religious  obligation,  a  sincere  reve- 
rence for  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  a 
conscientious  regard  for  the  honour  and 
interest  of  the  Crown.  But  his  temper 
was  sour,  arrogant,  and  impatient  of 
opposition.  Above  all,  he  had  been 
long  an  exile;  and  this  circumstanoe 
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alone  would  have  completely  disquali- 
fied him  for  the  supreme  directton  of 
affairs..  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  a 
politician,  who  has  been  compelled  by 
ciyil  troubles  to  go  into  banishment, 
and  to  pass  many  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life  abroad,  can  be  fit,  on  the  day 
on  which  he  returns  to  his  native  lana, 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
Clarendon  was  no  ejcception  to  this 
rale.  He  had  left  England  with  a  mind 
heated  by  a  fierce  conflict  which  had 
ended  in  the  downMl  of  his  party  and 
of  his  own  fortunes.  From  1646  to 
1660  he  had  lived  beyond  sea,  looking 
on  all  that  passed  at  home  from  a  great 
distance,  and  through  a  false  medium. 
His  notions  of  public  affiurs  were  ne- 
cessarily derived  from  the  reports  of 
plotters,  many  of  whom  were  ruined 
and  desperate  men.  Events  naturally 
seemed  to  him  auspicious,  not  in  pro- 
portion as  they  increased  the  prosperity 
and  gloiy  of  the  nation,  but  in  propor- 
tion as  they  tended  to  hasten  the  hour 
of  his  own  return.  His  wish,  a  wish 
which  he  has  not  disguised,  was  that, 
till  his  countrymen  brought  back  the 
old  line,  they  might  never  enjoy  quiet 
or  freedom.  At  length  he  returned ; 
and,  without  having  a  single  week  to 
look  about  him,  to  mix  with  society,  to 
note  the  changes  which  fourteen  event- 
ful years  had  produced  in  the  national 
character  and  feelings,  he  was  at  once 
set  to  rule  the  state.  In  such  circum- 
stances, a  ministw  of  the  greatest  tact 
and  docility  would  probably  have  fallen 
into  serious  errors.  But  tact  and  do- 
cility made  no  part  of  the  character  of 
Clarendon.  To  him  England  was  still 
the  England  of  his  youth ;  and  he  sternly 
frowned  down  every  theory  and  every 
practice  which  had  sprung  up  during 
his  own  exile.  Though  he  was  far  from 
meditating  any  attadc  on  the  ancient 
and  undoubted  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  saw  with  exti*eme  imeasi- 
ness  the  growth  of  that  power.  The 
royal  prerogatii-e,  for  which  he  had 
long  buffered,  and  by  which  he  had  at 
length  been  raised  to  wealth  and  dig- 
nity., was  sacred  in  his  eyes.  The 
Koundheads  he  regarded  both  with  po- 
litical and  with  peisonal  aversion.  To 
the  Anglican  Church  he  had  always 


been  strongly  attached,  and  had  repeat- 
edly, where  her  interests  were  concerned, 
separated  himself  with  regret  from  his 
dearest  friends.  His  zeal  for  Episco- 
pacy and  for  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  now  more  ardent  than  ever, 
and  was  mingled  with  a  vindictive 
hatred  of  the  Puritans,  which  did  him 
little  honour  either  as  a  statesman  or 
as  a  Christian. 

While  the  House  of  Commons  which 
had  recalled  the  royal  family  was  sit- 
ting, it  was  impossible  to  effect  the 
reestablishment  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
system.  Not  only  were  the  intentions 
of  the  court  strictly  concealed,  but  as- 
surances which  quieted  the  minds  of 
the  moderate  Presbyterians  were  given 
by  the  King  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner. He  had  promised,  before  his  re- 
storation, that  he  would  grant  liberty 
of  conscience  to  his  subjects.  He  now 
repeated  that  promise,  and  added  a 
promise  to  use  his  best  endeavours  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  compromise 
between  the  contending  sects.  He 
wished,  he  said,  to  see  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  divided  between  bishops 
and  synods.  The  Liturgy  should  be 
revised  by  a  body  of  learned  divines, 
one  half  of  whom  should  be  Presby- 
terians. The  questions  respecting  the 
surplice,  the  posture  at  the  Eucharist, 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism, 
should  be  settled  in  a  way  which  would 
set  tender  consciences  at  ease.  When 
the  Eling  had  thus  laid  asleep  the  vigi- 
lance of  those  whom  he  most  feared,  he 
dissolved  the  Parliament.  He  had 
already  given  his  assent  to  an  act  bv 
which  an  amnesty  was  granted,  with 
few  .exceptions,  to  all  who,  during  the 
late  troubles^  had  been  guilty  of  poli- 
tical offences.  He  had  also  obtained 
from  the  Commons  a  grant  for  life  of 
taxes,  the  annual  produce  of  which  was 
estimated  at  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  actual  income,  indeed, 
during  some  years,  amounted  to  little 
more  than  a  million:  but  this  sum, 
together  with  the  hereditary  revenue  of 
the  crown,  was  then  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  government  in  time 
of  peace.  Nothing  was  allowed  for  a 
standing  army.  The  nation  was  sick  of 
the  very  name ;  and  the  least  mention 
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of  such  a  force  would  hare  incensed  and 
alarmed  all  parties. 

Early  in  1661  took  place  a  general 
Gmeni     ^^^^^^ion.  The  people  were  mad 
dMdon  of  with  loyal  enthusiasm.     The 
'***•        capital  was  excited  by  prepara- 
tions for  the  most  splendid  coronation 
that  had  ever  been  known.    The  result 
was  that  a  body  of  representatives  was 
returned,  such  as  England  had  never 
yet  seen.     A  large  proportion  of  the 
successful  candidates  were  men  who 
had  fought  for  the   Crown  and   the 
Church,  and  whose  minds  had  been 
exasperated  by  many  injuries  and  in- 
sults   suffered  at  the   hands    of  the 
Roundheads.    When  the  members  met, 
the  passions  which  animated  each  'in- 
dividually acquired  new  strength  from 
■vmpathy.  The  House  of  Commons  was, 
during  some  years,  more  zealous  for 
royalty  than  the  King,  more  zealous  for 
episcopacy  than  the  Bishops.    Charles 
and  Clarendon  were  almost  terrified 
at  the  completeness  of  their  own  suc- 
cess.  They  found  themselves  in  a  situ- 
ation not  unlike  that  in  which  .Lewis 
the  Eighteenth  and  the  Duke  of  Riche- 
lieu were  placed  while  the  Chamber  of 
1815  was  sitting.     Even  if  the  King 
had  been  desirous  to  fulfil  the  promises 
which  he  had  made  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians, it  would  have  been   out  of  his 
power  to  do  so.     It  was  indeed  only  by 
the  strong  exertion  of  his  influence  that 
he  could  prevent  the  victorious  Cava- 
liers from  rescinding  the  act  of  indem- 
nity, and  retaliating  without  mercy  all 
that  they  had  suffered. 

The  Commons  began  by  resolving 
that  every  member  should,  on 
rfSo***  pain  of  expulsion,  take  the  sa- 
to*the^nev  cramcut  accordiug  to  the  form 
^^^  prescribed  by  the  old  Liturgy, 
*°  and  that  the  Covenant  should 
be  burned  by  the  hangman  in  Palace 
Yard.  An  act  was  passed,  which  not 
only  acknowledged  the  power  of  the 
sword  to  be  solely  in  tne  E^ng,  but 
declared  that  in  no  extremity  whatever 
could  the  two  Houses  be  justified  in 
withstanding  him  by  force.  Another 
act  was  passed  which  required  every 
officer  of  a  corporation  to  receive  the 
Eucharist  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
'  Church  of  England,  and  to  swear  that  | 


he  held  resistance  to  the  King^s  autho- 
rity to  be  in  all  cases  unlawful.  A  few 
hotheaded  men  wished  to  bring  in  u 
bill,  which  should  at  once  annul  all  the 
statutes  passed  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment,   and    should    restore  the  Star 
Chamber  and  the  High  Commission; 
but  the  reaction,  violent  as  it  was,  did 
not  proceed  quite  to  this  length.    It 
stm  continued  to  be  the  law  that  a 
Parliament  should  be  held  every  three 
years :  but  the  stringent  clauses  which 
directed  the  returning  officers  to  pro- 
ceed to  election  at  the  proper  time,  even 
without  the  royal  writ,  were  repealed. 
The  Bishops  were  restored  to  their  seats 
in  the  Upper  House.    The  old  ecclesi- 
astical poUty  and  the  old  Liturgy  were 
revived  without  any  modification  which 
had  any  tendency  to  conciliate  even 
the    most    reasonable    Presbyterians. 
Episcopal  ordination  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  made  an  indispensable  qua- 
lification for  church  preferment  About 
two  thousand  ministers  of   religion, 
whose  conscience  did  not  suffer  them 
to  conform,  were  driven  from  their 
benefices  in  one  day.    The  dominant 
party  exultingly' reminded  the  sufferers 
that  the  Long  Parliament,  when  at  the 
height  of  power,  had  turned  out  a  still 
greater  number  of   Royalist  divines.  ' 
The  reproach  was  but  too  well  founded: 
but  the  Long  Parliament  had  at  least 
allowed  to  the  divines  whom  it  ejected 
a  provision  sufficient  to  keep  them  from 
starving;  and  this  example  the  Cava- 
liers, intoxicated  with  animosity,  had 
not  the  justice  and  humanity  to  follow. 
Then  came  penal  statutes  against 
Nonconformists,    statutes    for 
which    precedents  might  too  won'of'tht 
easily  be  found  in  the  Puritan  ^'*»»°' 
legislation,   but  to   which   the   King 
could  not  give  his  assent  without  a 
breach  of  promises  publicly  made,  in  the 
most  important  crisis  of  his  life,  to 
those  on  whom  his  fate  depended.  The 
Presbyterians,  in  extreme  distress  and 
terror,  fled  to  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
and  pleaded  their  recent  services  and 
the  royal  faith  solemnly  and  repeatedly 
plighted.  The  King  wavered.  He  could 
not  deny  his  own  hand  and  seaL    He 
could  not  but  be  conscious  that  he  owed 
much  to  the  petitioners.    He  was  little 
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in  the  habit  of  resisting  importunate 
solicitation.  His  temper  was  not  that 
of  a  persecutor.  He  disliked  the  Puri- 
tans indeed ;  but  in  him  dislike  was  a 
languid  feeling,  reiy  little  resembling 
the  energetic  hatred  which  had  burned 
in  the  heart  of  Laud.  He  was,  more- 
over,  partial  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion :  and  he  knew  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  grant  liberty  of  worship  to 
the  professors  of  that  religion  without 
extending  the  same  indulgence  to  Pro- 
testant dissenters.  He  therefore  made  a 
f^ble  attempt  to  restrain  the  intolerant 
zeal  of  the  House  of  Commons:  but 
that  House  was  under  the  influence  of 
&r  deeper  convictions  and  far  stronger 
passions  than  his  own.  After  a  &int 
struggle  he  yielded,  and  passed,  with 
the  show  of  alacrity,  a  series  of  odious 
acts  against  the  separatists.  It  was 
made  a  crime  to  attend  a  dissenting 
place  of  worship.  A  single  justice  of 
the  peace  might  convict  without  a  jury, 
and  might,  for  the  third  offence,  pass 
sent-ence  for  transportation  beyond  sea 
for  seven  years.  With  refined  cruelty 
it  was  provided  that  the  offender  should 
not  be  transported  to  New  England, 
where  he  was  likely  to  find  sympatliis- 
ing  friends.  If  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  exile,  he  was  liable  to  capital 
punishment.  A  new  and  most  unrea- 
sonable test  was  imposed  on  divines 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  bene- 
fices for  nonconformity;  and  all  who 
refused  to  take  that  test  were  prohibited 
from  coming  within  five  miles  of  any 
town  which  was  governed  by  a  corpo- 
ration, of  any  town  which  was  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  or  of  any  town 
where  they  had  themselves  resided  as 
ministers.  The  magistrates,  by  whom 
these  rigorous  statutes  were  to  be  en- 
forced, were  in  general  men  inflamed 
by  party  spirit  and  by  the  remembrance 
of  'wrongs  suffered  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  gaols  were  there- 
fore soon  crowded  with  dissenters ;  and, 
among  the  sufferers,  were  some  of  whose 
genius  and  virtue  any  Christian  society 
might  well  be  proud. 

The  Church  of  England  was  not  im- 
grateful  for  the  protection  which  she 
received  from  the  government.    From 


the  first  day  of  her  existence,  she  had 
been  attached  to  monarchy.  _  .  ,^. 
But,  durmg  the  quarter  of  a  church 
century  which  followed  the  (Uta^mo. 
Restoration,  her  zeal  for  royal  "•"°J- 
authority  and  hereditaiy  right  passed 
all  bounds.  She  had  suffered  with  the 
House  of  Stuart.  She  had  been  restored 
with  that  House.  She  was  connected 
with  it  by  common  interests,  friend- 
ships, and  enmities.  It  seemed  im- 
possible that  a  day  could  ever  come 
when  the  ties  which  bound  her  to  the 
children  of  her  august  martyr  would  be 
sundered,  and  when  the  loyalty  in  which 
she  gloried  would  cease  to  be  a  pleasing 
and  profitable  duty.  She  accordingly 
magnified  in  fulsome  phrase  that  pre- 
rogative which  was  constantly  employed 
to  defend  and  to  aggrandise  her,  and 
reprobated,  much  at  her  ease,  the  de-^ 
pravity  of  those  whom  oppression,  from 
which  she  was  exempt,  had  goaded  to 
rebellion.  Her  favourite  theme  was 
the  doctrine  of  nonresistance.  That 
doctrine  she  taught  without  any  quali- 
fication, and  followed  out  to  all  its 
extreme  consequences.  Her  disciples 
were  never  weary  of  repeating  that  in 
no  conceivable  case,  not  even  if  Eng- 
land were  cursed  with  a  King  resem- 
bling Busiris  or  Phalaris,  with  a  King 
who,  in  defiance  of  law,  and  without 
the  pretence  of  justice,  should  daily 
doom  hundreds  of  innocent  victims  to 
torture. and  death,  would  all  the  Estates 
of  the  realm  united  be  justified  in  with 
standing  his  tyrannv  by  physical  force. 
Happily  the  principles  of  human  nature 
afford  abundant  security  that  such 
theories  will  never  be  more  than  theo- 
ries. The  day  of  trial  came ;  and  the 
very  men  who  had  most  loudly  and 
most  sincerely  professed  this  extrava- 
gant loyalty  were,  in  every  county  of 
England,  arrayed  in  arms  against  the 
throne. 

Property  all  over  the  kingdom  was 
now  again  changing  hands.  The  na- 
tional sales,  not  having  been  confirmed 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  were  regarded 
by  the  tribunals  as  nullities.  The 
bishops,  the  deans,  the  chapters,  the 
Royalist  nobility  and  gentry,  reentered 
on  their  confiscated  estates,  and  ejected 
even  purchasers  who  had  given  fair 
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prices.  The  losses  which  the  Cayaliers 
had  sustained  during  the  ascendency  of 
their  opponents  were  thus  in  part  re- 
paired ;  but  in  part  only.  All  actions 
for  mesne  profits  were  effectually  barred 
by  the  general  amnesty ;  and  the  numer- 
ous Royalists,  who,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge fines  imposed  by  the  Long  Par- 
liament, or  in  order  to  purchase  the 
favour  of  -  powerful  Roundheads,  had 
sold  lands  for  much  less  than  the  real 
value,  were  not  relieved  from  the  legal 
consequences  of  their  own  acts. 

While  these  changes  were  in  pro- 
chanw  gTcss,  a*  chauge  stiU  more 
In  the  important  took  place  in  the 
the  com.  morals  and  manners  of  the 
m«n»ty.  community.  Those  passions 
and  tastes  which,  imder  the  rule  of  the 
Puritans,  had  been  sternly  repressed, 
and,  if  gratified  at  aU,  had  been  grati- 
fied by  stealth,  broke  forth  with  un- 
governable violence  as  soon  as  the 
check  was  withdrawn.  Men  flew  to 
frivolous  amusements  and  to  criminal 
pleasures  with  the  greediness  which 
long  and  enforced  abstinence  naturally 
produces.  Little  restraint  was  imposed 
by  public  opinion.  For  the  nation, 
nauseated  with  cant,  suspicious  of  all 
pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  still  smart- 
ing from  the  recent  tyranny  of  rulers, 
austere  in  life  and  powerful  in  prayer, 
looked  for  a  time  with  complacency  on 
the  softer  and  gayer  vices.  Still  less 
restraint  was  imposed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Indeed  there  was  no  excess 
which  was  not  encouraged  by  the  os- 
tentatious jHTofligacy  of  the  King  and 
of  his  favourite  courtiers.  A  few  coim- 
sellors  of  Charles  the  First,  who  were 
now  no  longer  young,  retained  the  de- 
corous gravity  which  had  been  thirty 
years  before  in  fashion  at  Whitehall. 
Such  were  Clarendon  himself,  and  his 
friends,  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
James  Butler,  Buke  of  Ormond,  who, 
having  through  many  vicissitudes  strug- 
gled gallantly  for  the  royal  cause  in 
Ireland,  now  governed  that  kingdom 
as  Lord  Lieutenant  But  neither  the 
memory  of  the  services  of  these  men, 
nor  their  great  power  in  the  state,  could 
protect  them  from  the  sarcasms  which 
modish  vice  loves  to  dart  at  obsolete 


virtue.  The  praise  pf  politeness  and 
vivacity  could  now  scarcely  be  obtained 
except  by  some  violation  of  decorum. 
Talents  great  and  various  assisted  to 
spread  the  contagion.  Ethical  philo- 
sophy had  recently  taken  a  form  well 
suited  to  please  a  generation  equallj 
devoted  to  monardiy  and  to  vice. 
Thomas  Hobbes  had,  in  language  more 
precise  and  luminous  than  has  ever 
been  employed  by  any  other  metaphy- 
sical writer,  maintained  that  the  will 
of  the  prince  was  the  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  that  every  subject 
ought  to  be  ready  to  profess  Popery, 
MaJiometanism,  or  Paganism,  at  the 
royal  command.  Thousands  who  were 
incompetent  to  appreciate  what  was 
really  valuable  in  his  speculations, 
eagerly  welcomed  a  theory  which,  while 
it  exalted  the  kingly  office,  relaxed  the 
obligations  of  morality,  and  degraded 
religion  into  a  mere  afiair  of  state. 
Hobbism  soon  became  an  almost  essen- 
tial part  of  the  character  of  the  fine 
gentleman.  All  the  lighter  kinds  of 
literature  were  deeply  tainted  by  the  pre- 
vailing licentiousness.  Poetry  stooped 
to  be  the  pandar  of  every  low  desire. 
Ridicule,  instead  of  putting  guilt  and 
error  to  the  blush,  turned  her  formid- 
able shafts  against  innocence  and  truth. 
The  restored  Church  contended  indeed 
against  the  prevailing  immorality,  but 
contended  feebly,  and  with  half  a  heart 
It  was  necessary  to  the  decorum  of  her 
character  that  she  should  admonish  her 
erring  children:  but  her  admonitions 
were  given  in  a  somewhat  perfunctory 
manner.  Her  attention  was  elsewhere 
engaged.  Her  whole  soul  was  in  the 
work  of  crushing  the  Puritans,  and  of 
teaching  her  disciples  to  give  unto 
Caesar  the  things  which  were  Caesar's. 
She  had  been  pillaged  and  oppressed 
by  the  party  which  preached  an  austere 
morality.  She  had  been  restored  to 
opulence  and  honour  by  libertines. 
Little  as  the  men  of  mirth  and  fashion 
were  disposed  to  shape  their  lives  ac- 
cording to  her  precepts,  they  were  yet 
ready  to  fight  knee  deep  in  blood  for 
her  cathedrals  and  palaces,  for  every, 
line  of  her  rubric  and  every  thread  of 
her  vestments.  If  the  debauched  Ca- 
valier haunted  brothels  and  gambling 
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houses,  he  at  least  avoided  conventicles. 
If  he  nerer  spoke  -without  uttering 
ribaldry  and  blasphemy,  he  made  some 
amends  by  his  eagerness  to  send  Bax- 
ter and  Howe  to  gaol  for  preaching 
and  praying.  Thus  the  clergy,  for  a 
time,  made  war  on  schism  with  so  much 
vigour  that  they  had  little  leisure  to 
make  war  on  vice.  The  ribaldiy  of 
Etherege  and  Wycherley  was,  in  the 
presence  and  under  the  special  sanc- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  Churoh,  pubUcly 
recited  by  female  lips  in  female  ears, 
while  the^author  of  £e  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress  languished  in  a  dungeon  for  the 
crime  of  proclaiming  the  gospel  to  the 
poor.  It  is  an  imquestionable  and  a 
most  instructive  fdct  that  the  years 
during  which  the  political  power  of  the 
Anglican  hierarchy  was  in  the  zenith 
were  precisely  the  years  during  which 
national  virtue  was  at  the  lowest 
point. 

Scarcely  any  rank  or  profession 
p^^.  escaped  the  infection  of  the  pre- 
^j^  vailing  immoraUty ;  but  those 

■•  persons  who  made  politics 
their  business  were  perhaps  the  most 
corrupt  part  of  the  corrupt  society. 
For  they  were  exposed,  not  only  to  the 
same  noxious  influences  which  affected 
the  nation  generally,  but  also  to  a  taint 
of  a  peculiar  and  of  a  most  malignant 
kind.  Their  character  had  been 
formed  amidst  frequent  and  violent 
rerolutions  and  counterrevolutions.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  they  had 
seen  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity 
of  their  country  repeatedly  changed. 
They  had  seen  an  Episcopal  Church 
persecuting  Puritans,  a  Puritan  Church 
persecuting  Episcopalians,  and  an  Epi- 
scopal Churdi  persecuting  Puritans 
again.  They  had  seen  hereditary 
monarchy  aboUshed  and  restored.  They 
had  seen  the  Long  Parliament  thrice 
supreme  in  the  stote,  and  thrice  dis- 
solved amidst  the  curses  and  laughter 
of  millions.  They  had  seen  a  new 
^^rnasty  rapidly  rising  to  the  height  of 
power  and  glory,  and  then  on  a  sudden 
hurled  down  from  the  chair  of  state 
without  a  struggle.  They  had  seen  a 
new  .  representative  system  devised, 
tried,  and  abandoned.  They  had  seen 
a  new  House  of  Lords  created  and 


scattered.  They  had  seen  great  masses 
of  property  violently  transferred  from 
Cavaliers  to  Roundheads,  and  from 
Roimdheads  back  to  Cavaliers.  During 
these  events  no  man  could  be  a  stirring 
and  thriving  politician  who  was  not 
prepared  to  change  with  every  change 
of  fortime.  It  was  only  in  retirement 
that  any  person  could  long  keep  the 
character  either  of  a  steady  Royalist  or 
of  a  steady  Republican.  One  who,  in 
such  an  age,  is  determined  to  attain 
civil  greatness  must  renounce  all  tbouglit 
of  consistency.  Instead  of  affecting 
immutability  in  the  midst  of  endless 
mutation,  he  must  be  always  on  the 
watch  for  the  indications  of  a  coming 
reaction.  He  must  seize  the  exact 
moment  for  deserting  a  falUng  cause. 
Having  gone  all  lengths  with  a  faction 
while  it  was  uppermost,  he  must  sud- 
denly extricate  himself  from  it  when 
its  difficulties  begin,  must  assail  it, 
must  persecute  it,  must  enter  on  a 
new  career  of  power  and  prosperity  in 
company  with  new  associates.  His 
situation  naturally  developes  in  him  to 
the  highest  degree  a  peculiar  class  of 
abilities  and  a  peculiar  class  of  vices. 
He  becomes  quick  of  observation  and 
fertile  of  resource.  He  catches  without 
effort  the  tone  of  any  sect  or  party 
with  which  he  chances  to  mingle.  He 
discerns  the  signs  of  the  times  with  ai 
sagacity  which  to  the  multitude  appears 
miraculous,  with  a  sagacity  resembling 
that  with  which  a  veteran  police  officer 
piirsues  the  faintest  indications  of 
crime,  or  with  which  a  Mohawk  war- 
rior follows  a  track  through  the  woods. 
But  we  shall  seldom  find,  in  a  states- 
man so  trained,  integrity,  constancy, 
any  of  the  virtues  of  the  noble  family 
of  Truth.  He  has  no  faith  in  any 
doctrine,  no  zeal  for  any  cause.  He 
has  seen  so  many  old  institutions  swept 
away,  that  he  has  no  reverence  for 
prescription.  He  has  seen  so  many 
new  institutions,  from  which  much  had 
been  expected,  produce  mere  disappoint- 
ment, that  he  has  no  hope  of  improve- 
ment He  sneers  alike  at  those  who 
are  anxious  to  preserve  and  at  those 
who  are  eager  to  reform.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  state  which  he  could 
not,  without  a  scruple  or  a  blush,  join 
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in  defending  or  in  destroying.  Fidelity 
to  opinions  and  to  friends  seems  to  him 
mere  dulness  and  wrongheadedness. 
Politics  he  regards,  not  as  a  science  of 
which  the  object  is  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  but  as  an  exciting  game  of 
mixed  chance  and  skill,  at  which  a 
dexterous  and  lucky  player  may  win  an 
estate,  a  coronet,  perhaps  a  crown,  and 
at  which  one  rash  more  may  lead  to 
the  loss  of  fortune  and  of  life.  Am- 
bition, which,  in  good  times,  and  in 
good  minds,  is  half  a  virtue,  now,  dis- 
joined fi^)m  every  elevated  and  philan- 
thropic sentiment,  becomes  a  selfish 
cupidity  scarcely  less  ignoble  than 
avarice.  Among  those  politicians  who, 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  were  at  the 
head  of  the  great  parties  in  the  state, 
very  few  can  be  named  whose  reputa- 
tion is  not  stained  by  what,  in  our  age, 
would  be  called  gross  perfidy  and 
corruption.  -  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  most  unprincipled 
public  men  who  have  taken  part  in 
affairs  within  our  memory  would,  if 
tried  by^  the  standard  which  was  in 
fashion  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  deserve  to  be  re- 
garded as  scrupulous  and  disinterested. 
While  these  political,  religious,  and 
State  of  moral  changes  were  taking 
»«**•"<*•  place  in  England,  the  royal 
authority  had  been  without  diffiiciUty 
reestablished  in  every  other  part  of  the 
British  islands.  In  Scotland  the  res- 
toration of  the  Stuarts  had  been  hailed 
with  deUght;  for  it  was  regarded  as 
the  restoration  of  national  indepen- 
dence. And  true  it  was  that  the  yoke 
which  Cromwell  had  imposed  was, 
in  appearance,  taken  away,  that  the 
Scottish  Estates  again  met  in  their  old 
hall  at  Edinbui^h,  and  that  the  Sena- 
tors of  the  CoUege  of  Justice  again 
administered  the  Scottish  law  according 
to  the  old  forms.  Yet  was  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  little  kingdom  necessarily 
rather  nominal  than  real :  for,  as  long 
as  the  King  had  England  on  his  side, 
he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  &om 
disaffection  in  his  other  dominions. 
He  was  now  in  such  a  situation  that  he 
could  renew  the  attempt  which  had 
proved  destructive  to  his  father  with- 


out any  danger  of  his  father's  fate. 
Charles  the  First  had  tried  to  force  his 
own  religion  by  his  regal  power  on 
the  Scots  at  a  moment  when  both  his 
religion  and  his  regal  power  were 
unpopular  in  England ;  and  he  had  not 
onl^  failed,  but  had  raised  troubles 
which  had  ultimately  cost  him  his 
crown  and  his  head.  Times  had  now 
changed:  England  was  zealous  for 
monarchy  and  prela(^;  and  therefore 
the  scheme  which  had  formerly  been 
in  the  highest  degree  imprudent  might 
be  resumed  with  little  risk  to  the 
throne.  The  government  resolved  to 
set  up  a  prelatical  church  in  Scotland. 
The  design  was  disapproved  by  every 
Scotchman  whose  judgment  was  enti-, 
tied  to  respect.  Some  Scottish  states* 
men  who  were  zealous  for  the  King's 
prerogative  had  been  bred  Presby- 
terians. Though  little  troubled  with 
scruples,  they  retained  a  preference  for 
the  religion  of  their  childhood;  and 
they  well  knew  how  strong  a  hold  that 
religion  had  on  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen.  They  remonstrated  strong- 
ly: but,  when  they  foimd  that  the> 
remonstrated  in  vain,  they  had  not 
virtue  enough  to  persist  in  an  opposi- 
tion which  would  have  given  offence  to 
their  master;  and  several  of  them 
stooped  to  the  wickedness  and  baseness 
of  persecuting  what  in  their  consciences 
they  believed  to  be  the  purest  form  of 
Christianity.  The  Scottish  Parliament 
was  so  constituted  that  it  had  scarcely, 
ever  offered  any  serious  opposition  even 
to  Kings  much  weaker  than  Charles 
then  was.  Episcopacy,  therefore,  was 
established  by  law.  As  to  the  form  of 
worship,  a  large  discretion  was  left  to 
the  clergy.  In  some  churches  the 
English  Liturgy  was  used.  In  others, 
the  ministers  selected  firom  that  Lituigy 
such  prayers  and  thanksgivings  as  were 
likely  to  be  least  offensive  to  the 
people.  But  in  general  the  doxology 
was  sung  at  the  dose  of  public  worship ; 
and  the  Apostles*  Creed  was  recited 
when  baptism  was  administered.  By 
the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  nation 
the  new  Church  was  detested  both  as 
superstitious  and  as  foreign ;  as  tainted 
with  the  corruptions  of  Home,  and  as  a 
mark  of  the  predominance  of  England. 
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There  was,  however,  no  general  insur- 
rection.   The  country  was  not  what  it 
had   been    twenty-two   years    before. 
Disastroujs  war  and  alien  domination 
had  tamed  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
The  aristocracy,  which  was   held  in 
great  honour  by  the  middle  class  and 
by  the  populace,  had  put  itself  at  the 
head  of  the  moyement  against  Charles 
the  First,   but  proved  obsequious  to 
Charles  the  Second.    From  the  English 
Puritans  no  aid  was  now  to  be  expected. 
They  were  a  feeble  party,  proscribed 
both  by  law  and  by  public  opinion. 
The    bulk    of    the  .Scottish    nation, 
therefore,  sullenly  submitted,  and,  with 
many    misgivings    of   conscience,   at- 
tended the  ministrations  of  the  Epis- 
copal clergy,  or  of  Presbyterian  divines 
who  had  consented  to  accept  from  the 
government  a  half  toleration,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Indulgence.    But 
there  were,  particidarly  in  the  western 
lowlands,  many  fierce  and  resolute  men, 
who  held  that  the  obligation  to  observe 
the  Covenant  was  paramount  to  the 
obligation    to    obey    the    magistrate. 
These  people,  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
persigted  in  meeting  to  worship  God 
after  their  own  fashion.     The  Indul- 
gence they  regarded,  not  as  a  partial 
reparation  of  the  wrongs  infiicted  by 
the  State  on  the  Church,  but  as  a  new 
wrong,  the  more  odious  because  it  was 
disguised  under  the  appearance  of  a 
benefit     Persecution,  they  said,  could 
only  kill  the    body ;    but    the  black 
Indulgence  was  deadly  to  the  soul. 
Driven  from  the  towns,  they  assembled 
on  heaths  and  mountains.    Attacked 
by  the  civil  power,  they  without  scruple 
repelled  force  by  force.    At  every  con- 
venticle they  mustered  in  arms.    They 
repeatedly  broke  out  into  open  rebel- 
lion.   They  were  easily  defeated,  and 
mercilessly  punished:  but  neither  defeat 
nor  punishment  could  subdue  their  spirit. 
Hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  tortured 
till  their  bones  were  beaten  flat,  im- 
prisoned by  hundreds,  hanged  by  scores, 
exposed  at  one  time  to  the  license  of 
soldiers  fix>m  England,  abandoned  at 
another  time  to  the  mercy  of  troops  of 
niarauders  from  the  Highlands,  they 
still  stood  at  bay  in  a  mood  so  savage 
that  the  boldest  and  mightiest  oppressor 


could  not  but  dread  the  audacity  of 
their  despair. 

Such  was,  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  the  state  of  Scot-  ^^^  ^g 
land.  Ireland  was  not  less  dis-  ifeUnd. 
tracted.  In  that  island  existed  feuds, 
compared  with  which  the  hottest  ani- 
mosities  of  English  politicians  were 
lukewarm.  The  enmity  between  the 
Irish  Cavaliers  and  the  Irish  Eound- 
heads  was  almost  forgotten  in  the  fiercer 
enmity  which  raged  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Celtic  races.  The  interval 
between  the  Episcopalian  and  tlie 
Presbyterian  seemed  to  vanish,  when 
compared  with  the  interval  which  se- 
parated both'  from  the  Papist.  During 
the  late  civil  troubles  the  greater  part 
of  the  Irish  soil  had  been  transferred 
from  the  vanquished  nation  to  the 
victors.  To  the  favour  of  the  Crown 
few  either  of  the  old  or  of  the  new 
occupants  had  any  pretensions.  The 
despoilers  and  the  despoiled  had,  for 
the  most  part,  been  rebels  alike.  The 
government  waa  soon  perplexed  and 
wearied  by  the  confiicting  claims  and 
mutual  accusations  of  the  two  incensed 
factions.  Those  colonists  among  whom 
Cromwell  had  portioned  out  the  con- 
quered territory,  and  whose  descend- 
ants are  still  called  Cromwellians, 
asserted  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
were  deadly  enemies  of  tlie  English 
nation  under  every  dynasty,  and  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  every  form.  They 
described  and  exaggexated  the  atroci- 
ties which  had  disgraced  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Ulster :  they  urged  the  King  to 
follow  up  with  resolution  the  policy  of 
the  Protector;  and  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  hint  that  there  woidd  never 
be  peace  in  Ireland  till  the  old  Irish 
race  should  be  extirpated.  The  Homan 
Catholics  extenuated  their  offence  as 
they  best  might,  and  expatiated  in 
piteous  language  on  the  severity  of 
their  punishment,  which,  in  truth,  had 
not  been  lenient.  They  implored 
Charles  not  to  confound  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty,  and  reminded  him  that 
many  of  the  guilty  had  atoned  for  their 
fault  by  returning  to  their  allegiance, 
and  by  defending  his  rights  against  the 
murderers  of .  his  father.'  The  courti 
sick  of  the  importunities  of  two  parties, 
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neither  of  which  it  had  any  reason  to 
love,  at  length  relieved  itself  from 
trouble  by  dictating  a  compromise. 
That  system,  cruel,  but  most  complete 
and  energetic,  by  which  Oliver  had 
proposed  to  make  the  island  thoroughly 
English,  was  abandoned.  The  Crom- 
weUians  were  induced  to  relinquish  a 
third  part  of  their  acquisitions.  The 
land  thus  surrendered  was  capriciously 
divided  among  claimants  whom  the 
government  chose  to  favour.  But  great 
numbers  who  protested  that  they  were 
innocent  of  all  disloyalty,  and  some 
persons  who  boasted  that  their  loyalty 
had  been  signally  displayed,  obtained 
neither  restitution  nor  compensation, 
and  filled  France  and  Spain  with  out- 
cries against  the  injustice  and  ingrati- 
tude of  the  House  of  Stuart 

Meantime  the  government  had,  even 
The  go-  in  England,  ceased  tobepopu- 
^™^*  lar.  TheRoyalists  had  begun 
to^EM.^  to  quarrel  with  the  court  and 
land.  '  with  each  other;  and  the 
party  which  had  been  vanquished,  tram- 
pled down,  and,  as  it  seemed,  annihi- 
lated, but  which  had  still  retained  a 
strong  principle  of  life,  again  raised  its 
head,  and  renewed  the  interminable 
war. 

Had  the  administration  been  fault- 
less, the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
return  of  the  King  and  the  termination 
of  the  military  tyranny  had  been  hailed 
could  not  have  been  permanent  For 
it  is  the  law  of  our  nature  that  such 
fits  of  excitement  shall  always  be  fol- 
lowed by  remissions.  The  manner  in 
which  the  court  abused  its  victory  made 
the  remission  speedy  and  complete. 
Every  moderate  man  was  shocked  by 
the  insolence,  cruelty,  and  perfidy  with 
which  the  Nonconformists  were  treated. 
The  penal  laws  had  effectually  purged 
the  oppressed  party  of  those  insincere 
members  whose  vices  had  disgraced  it, 
and  had  made  it  again  an  honest  and 
pious  body  of  men.  The  Puritan,  a 
conqueror,  a  ruler,  a  persecutor,  a  se- 
questrator, had  been  detested.  The 
Puritan,  betrayed  and  evil  entreated, 
deserted  by  aU  the  timeservers  who,  in 
his  prosperity,  had  claimed  brotherhood 
with  him,  hunted  &om  his  home,  for- 
bidden under  severe  penalties  to  pray 


or  receive  the  sacrament  according  to 
his  conscience,  yet  still  firm  in  his  re- 
solution to  obey  God  rather  than  man, 
was,  in  spite  of  some  unpleasing  recol- 
lections, an  object  of  pity  and  respect  to 
well  constituted  minds.  These  feelings 
became  stronger  when  it  was  noised 
abroad  that  the  court  was  Qot  disposed 
to  treat  Papists  with  the  same  rigour 
which  had  been  shown  to  Presbyte- 
rians. A  vague  suspicion  that  the 
King  and  the  Duke  were  not  sincere 
Protestants  sprang  up  and  gathered 
strength.  Many  persons  too  who  had 
been  disgusted  by  the  austerity  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  Saints  of  the  Common- 
wealth began  to  be  still  more  disgusted 
by  the  open  profligacy  of  the  court  and 
of  the  Cavaliers,  and  were  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  the  sullen  preciseness 
of  Praise  GK)d  Barebone  might  not  be 
preferable  to  tlie  outrageous  profane- 
ness  and  licentiousness  of  the  Bucking- 
hams  and  Sedleys.  Even  immoral 
men,  who  were  not  utterly  destitute  of 
sense  and  public  spirit,  complained  that 
the  government  treated  the  most  se- 
rious matters  as  trifles,  and  made  trifles 
its  serious  business.  A  King  might  be 
pardoned  for  amusing  his  leisure  with 
wine,  wit,  and  beauty.  But  it  was 
intolerable  that  he  should  sink  into  a 
mere  lounger  and  voluptuary,  that  the 
gravest  affidrs  of  state  should  be  neg- 
lected, and  that  the  public  service 
shotdd  be  starved  and  the  finances 
deranged  in  order  that  harlots  and 
parasites  might  grow  rich. 

A  large  body  of  Royalists  joined  in 
these  complaints,  and  added  many 
sharp  reflections  on  the  King^s  ingrati- 
tude. His  whole  reven^,  indeed, 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  reward 
them  all  in  proportion  to  their  own 
consciousness  of  desert.  For  to  every 
distressed  gentleman  who  had  fought 
under  Rupert  or  Derby  his  own  services 
seemed  eminently  meritorious,  and  his 
own  sufferings  eminently  severe.  Every 
one  had  flattered  himself  that,  whatever 
'  ^became  of  the  rest,  he  should  be  largely 
recompensed  for  all  that  he  had  lost 
during  the  civil  troubles,  and  that  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  would  be 
followed  by  the  restoration  of  his  own 
dilapidated  fortunes.      None  of  these 
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^ectants  could  restrain  his  indigna- 
tion, when  he  fonnd  that  he  was  as 
poor  nnd<7  the  King  as  he  had  been 
imder  the  Rump  or  the  Protector.  The 
negh'gnnce  and  extravagance  of  the 
court  excited  the  bitter  indignation  of 
these  loyal  veterans.  They  justly  said 
that  one  half  of  what  his  Miijesty 
squandered  on  concubines  and  buffoons 
would  gladden  the  hearts  of  hundreds 
of  old  Cavaliers  who,  after  cutting 
down  their  oaks  and  melting  their  plate 
to  help  his  fsither,  no#  wandered  about 
in  thripadbare  suits,  and  did  not  know 
where  to  turn  for  a  meal. 

At  the  same  timeasudden  fall  of  rents 
took  place.  The  income  of  every  landed 
proprietor  was  diminished  by  five  shil- 
lings in  the  pound.  The  cry  of  agri- 
cultural distress  rose  from  eveir  shire 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  for  that  aistress. 
the  government  was,  as  usual,  held 
accountable.  The  gentry,  compelled  to 
retrench  their  expenses  for  a  period, 
saw  with  indignation  the  increasing 
splendour  and  profusion  of  Whitehall, 
and  were  immovably  fixed  in  the  belief 
that  the  money  which  ought  to  have 
supported  their  households  had,  by 
some  inexplicable  process,  gone  to  the 
favourites  of  the  King. 

The  minds  of  men  were  now  in  such 
a  temper  that  every  public  act  exdted 
discontent     Charles  had  taken  to  wife 
Catharine  Princess  of  Portugal.     The 
marriage  was  generally  disliked ;  and 
the  murmurs  became  loud  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  King  was  not  likely  to 
have  any  legitimate  posterity.     Dun- 
kirk, won  by  Oliver  from  Spain,  was 
sold  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  King  of 
France.    This  bargain  excited  general 
indignation.    Englishmen  were  already 
beginning  to  observe  with  uneasiness 
the  progress  of  the  French  power,  and 
to  regard  the  House  of  Bourbon  with 
the  same  feeling  with  which  their  grand- 
fiithors  had    regarded  the  House  of 
Austria.    Was  it  wise,  men  asked,  at 
such  a  time,  to  make  any  addition  to 
the  strength  of  a  monarchy  already  too 
formidable?    Dunkirk  was,  moreover, 
prized  by  the  people^  not  merely  as  a 
place  of  arms,  and  as  a  key  to  the  Low 
Countries,  but    also  as  a  trophy  of 
English  valour.    It  was  to  the  i/kQecta 


of  Charles  what  Calais  had  been  to  an 
earlier  generation,  and  what  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  so  manfully  defended, 
through  disastrous  and  perilous  years, 
against  the  fleets  and  armies  of  a  mighty 
coalition,  is  to  ourselves.  The  plea  of 
economy  might  have  had  some  weight, 
if  it  had  been  urged  by  an  economical 
government.  But  it  was  notorious  that 
the  charges  of  Dunkirk  fell  far  short  of 
the  sums  which  were  wasted  at  court 
in  vice  and  folly.  It  seemed  insup- 
portable that  a  sovereign,  profuse  beyond 
example  in  all  that  regarded  his  own 
pleasures,  should  be  niggardly  in  all 
that  regarded  the  safety  and  honour  of 
the  state. 

The  public  discontent  was  height- 
ened, when  it  was  found  that,  while 
Dunkirk  was  abandoned  on  the  plea  of 
economy,  the  fortress  of  Tangier,  which 
was  part  of  the  dower  of  Queen  Catha- 
rine, was  repaired  and  kept  up  at  an 
enormous  charge.  That  place  was  asso- 
ciated with  no  recollections  gratifying 
to  the  national  pride:  it  could  in  no 
way  promote  the  national  interests :  it 
involved  us  in  inglorious,  unprofitable, 
and  interminable  wars  with  tribes  of 
half  savage  Mussulmans ;  and  it  was 
situated  in  a  climate  singularly  unfa- 
vourable to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
English  race. 

But  the  murmurs  excited  by  these 
errors  were  faint,  when  com-  w»rwith 
pared  with  the  clamours  which  the  Dutch, 
soon  broke  forth.  The  government  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  United  Provinces. 
The  House  of  Commons  readily  voted 
sums  unexampled  in  our  histoiy,  sums 
exceeding  those  which  had  supported 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  Cromwell  at 
the  time  when  his  power  was  the  terror 
of  all  the  world.  But  such  was  the 
extravagance,  dishonesty,  and  incapa- 
city of  those  who  had  succeeded  to  his 
authority,  that  this  liberality  proved 
worse  than  useless.  The  sycophants 
of  the  court,  ill  qualifled  to  contend 
against  the  great  men  who  then  directed 
the  arms  of  HoUand,  against  such  a 
statesman  as  De  Witt,  and  such  a  com*  Jtk 
mander  as  De  Euyter,  made  fortunes  ^91 
rapidly,  while  the  sailors  mutinied  from 
Yery  hunger,  while  the  dockyards  were 
unguarded,  while  the  ships  were  leaky 
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and  without  rigging.  It  was  at  length 
det-ermined  to  abandon  all  schemes  of 
offensive  war;  and  it  soon  appeared 
that  even  a  defensive  war  was  a  task 
too  hard  for  that  administration.  The 
Butch  fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and 
burned  the  ships  of  war  which  lay  at 
Chatham.  It  was  said  that,  on  the 
Tery  day  of  that  great  humiliation,  the 
King  feasted  with  the  ladies  of  his 
seraglio,  and  amused  himself  with 
hunting  a  moth  about  the  supper  room. 
Then,  at  length,  tardy  justice  was  done 
to  the  memory  of  Oliver.  Everywhere 
men  magnified  his  valour,  genius,  and 
patriotism.  Everywhere  it  was  remem- 
bered how,  when  he  ruled,  all  foreign 
powers  had  trembled  at  the  name  of 
England,  how  the  States  General,  now 
so  haughty,  had  crouched  at  his  feet, 
and  how,  when  it  was  known  that  he 
was  no  more,  Amsterdam  was  lighted 
up  as  for  a  great  deliverance,  and  chil- 
dren ran  along  the  canals,  shouting  for 
joy  that  the  Devil  was  dead.  Even 
Koyalists  exclaimed  that  the  state 
could  be  saved  only  by  calling  the  old 
soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth  to  arms. 
Soon  the  capital  began  to  feel  the 
miseries  of  a  blockade.  Fuel  was 
scarcely  to  be  procured.  Tilbury  Fort, 
the  place  where  Elizabeth  had,  with 
manly  spirit,  hurled  foul  scorn  at 
Parma  and  Spain,  was  insulted  by  the 
invaders.  Tne  roar  of  foreign  guns 
was  heard,  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
by  the  citizens  of  London.  In  the 
Council  it  was  seriously  proposed  that, 
if  the  enemy  advanced,  the  Tower 
should  be  abandoned.  Great  multi- 
tudcNS  of  people  assembled  in  the  streets 
crying  out  that  England  was  bought 
and  sold.  The  houses  and  carriages  of 
the  ministers  were  attacked  by  the 
populace;  and  it  seemed  likely  that 
the  government  would  have  to  deal  at 
once  with  an  invasion  and  with  an 
insurrection.  The  extreme  danger,  it 
is  true,  soon  passed  by.  A  treaty  was 
concluded,  verv  different  from  the 
treaties  which  Oliver  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  signing ;  and  the  nation  was 
once  more  at  peace,  but  was  in  a  mood 
scarcely  less  fierce  and  sullen  than  in 
the  days  of  shipmoney. 
The  discontent  engendered  by  mal- 


administration was  heightened  by 
calamities  which  the  best  administration 
could  not  have  averted.  While  the 
ignominious  war  with  Holland  was 
raging,  London  suffered  two  great 
disasters,  such  as  never,  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  befell  one  city.  A 
pestilence,  surpassing  in  horror  any 
that  during  three  centuries  had  visit^ 
the  island,  swept  away,  in  six  months, 
more  than  a  hundred  tiiousand  human 
beings.  And  scarcely  had  the  dead 
cart  ceased  to  go  its  rounds,  when  a 
fire,  such  as  had  not  been  known  in 
Europe  since  the  conflagration  of  Home 
imder  Nero,  laid  in  ruins  the  whole 
city,  from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple, 
and  from  the  river  to  the  purlieus  of 
Smithfield. 

Had  there  been  a  general  election 
while  the  nation  was  smart-  oppad- 
ing  imder  so  many  disgraces  Ho'!li^5-** 
and  misfortunes,  it  is  pro-  oon»™on» 
bable  that  the  Boimdheads  would  have 
regained  ascendency  in  the  state.  But 
the  Parliament  was  still  the  Cavalier 
Parliament,  chosen  in  the  transport  of 
loyalty  which  had  followed  the  Resto- 
ration. Nevertheless  it  soon  became 
evident  that  no  English  legislature, 
however  loyal,  would  now  consent  to 
be  merely  what  the  legislature  had 
been  under  the  Tudors.  From  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  eve  of  the 
civil  war,  the  Puritans,  who  predomi- 
nated in  the  representative  body,  had 
been  constantly,  by  a  dexterous  use  of 
the  power  of  the  purse,  encroaching  on 
the  province  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment. The  gentlemen  who,  after  the 
Restoration,  filled  the  Lower  House, 
though  they  abhorred  the  Puritan 
name,  were  well  pleased  to  inherit  the 
fruit  of  the  Puritan  policy.  They  were 
indeed  most  willing  to  employ  the 
power  which  they  possessed  in  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  making  their 
King  mighty  and  honoured,  both  at 
home  and  abh)ad :  but  with  the  power 
itself  they  were  resolved  not  to  part. 
The  great  English  revolution  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  the 
transfer  of  the  supreme  control  of  the 
executive  administration  from  the 
crown  to  the  House  of  Commons,  was, 
through  the  whole  long  existence  of 
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this  Parliament,  proceeding  noiselessly, 
but  rapidly  and  steadily.  Charles, 
kept  poor  by  his  follies  and  vices, 
wanted  money.  The  Commons  alone 
could  legally  grant  him  money.  They 
conld  not  be  prevented  from  putting 
their  own  price  on  their  grants.  The 
price  which  they  put  on  their  grants 
was  this,  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  every  one  of  the 
King's  prerogatives,  to  wring  from  him 
his  consent  to  laws  which  he  disliked, 
to  break  up  cabinets,  to  dictate  the 
course  of  foreign  policy,  and  even  to 
direct  the  administration  of  war.  To 
the  royal  office,  and  the  royal  person, 
they  loudly  and  sincerely  professed  the 
strongest  attachment.  But  to  Claren- 
don they  owed  no  allegiance ;  and  they 
feU  on  him  as  foriouslv  as  their  prede- 
j^^  ^  cessors  had  fulen  on  Strafford, 
curen.  The  minister's  virtues  and 
**°*  vices  alike  contributed  to  his 
ruin.  He  was  the  ostensible  head  of 
the  administration,  and  was  therefore 
held  responsible  even  for  those  acts 
which  he  had  strongly,  but  vainly, 
opposed  in  Council.  He  was  regarded 
by  the  Puritans,  and  by  all  who  pitied 
them,  as  an  implacable  bigot,  a  second 
Laud,  with  much  more  than  Laud's 
understanding.  He  had  on  all  occa- 
sions maintained  that  the  Act  of  In- 
demnity ought  to  be  strictly  observed ; 
and  this  part  of  his  conduct^  though 
highly  honourable  to  him,  made  hun 
hateful  to  all  those  Royalists  who 
wished  to  repair  their  ruined  fortunes 
by  suing  the  Roundheads  for  damages 
and  mesne  profits.  The  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland  attributed  to  him  the 
downfall  of  their  Church.  The  Papists 
of  Ireland  attributed  to  him  the  loss  of 
their  lands.  As  father  of  the  Duchess 
of  York,  he  had  an  obvious  motive 
for  wishing  that  there  might  be  a 
barren  Queen;  and  he  was  therefore 
suspected  of  having  purposely  recom- 
mended one.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk  was 
justly  imputed  to  him.  For  the  war 
with  Holland,  he  was,  with  less  justice, 
held  accountable.  His  hot  temper,  his 
arrogant  deportment^  the  indelicate 
eagerness  with  which  he  grasped  at 
riiSies,  the  ostentation  with  which  he 
squandered  them,  his  picture  gallery, 


filled  with  masterpieces  of  Vandyke 
which  had  once  been  the  property  of 
ruined  Cavaliers,  his  palace,  which 
reared  its  long  and  stately  front  right 
opposite  to  the  humbler  residence  of 
our  Kings,  drew  on  him  much  deserved, 
and  some  undeserved,  censure.  When 
the  Dutch  fleet  was  in  the  Thames,  it 
was  against  the  Chancellor  that  the 
rage  of  the  populace  was  chiefly 
directed.  His  windows  were  broken ; 
the  trees  of  his  garden  were  cut  down; 
and  a  gibbet  was  set  up  before  his  door. 
But  nowhere  was  he  more  detested 
than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  unable  to  perceive  that  the  time 
was  fast  approaching  when  that  House, 
if  it  continued  to  exist  at  all,  must  be 
supreme  in  the  state,  when  the  manage- 
ment of  that  House  would  be  the  most 
important  department  of  politics,  and 
when,  without  the  help  of  men  possess- 
ing the  ear  of  that  House,  it  would  te 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  government 
He  obstinately  persisted  in  considering 
the  Parliament  as  a  body  in  no  respect 
differing  from  the  Parliament  which 
had  been  sitting  when,  forty  years  be- 
fore, he  first  began  to  study  law  at  the 
Temple.  He  did  not  wish  to  deprive 
the  legislature  of  those  powers  which 
were  inherent  in  it  by  the  old  consti- 
tution of  the  realm:  but  the  new 
development  of  those  powers,  though  a 
development  natural,  inevitable,  and 
to  be  prevented  only  by  utterly 
destroying  the  powers  themselves,  dis- 
gusted and  alarmed  him.  Nothing 
would  have  induced  him  to  put  the 
great  seal  to  a  writ  for  raising  shi^ 
money,  or  to  give  his  voice  in  Council 
for  committing  a  member  of  Parliament 
to  the  Tower,  on  account  of  words 
spoken  in  debate :  but)  when  the  Com- 
mons began  to  inquire  in  what  manner 
the  money  voted  for  the  war  had  been 
wasted,  and  to  examine  into  the  mal- 
administration of  the  navy,  he  fiamed 
with  indignation.  Such  inquiry,  ac- 
cording to  him,  was  out  of  their  pro- 
vince. He  admitted  that  the  House 
was  a  most  loyal  assembly,  that  it  had 
done  good  service  to  the  crown,  and 
that  its  intentions  were  excellent.  But, 
both  in  pubUc  and  in  the  closet,  he,  on 
every  occasion,  expressed  his  concern 
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that  gentlemen  so  sincerely  attached  to 
monarchy  should  unadvisedly  encroach 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  monarch. 
Widely  as  they  differed  in  spirit  from 
the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
tihey  yet,  he  said,  imitated  that  Parlia- 
ment in  meddling  with  matters  which 
lay  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Estates 
of  the  realm,  and  which  were  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  crown  alone. 
The  country,  he  maintained,  would 
never  be  well  governed  till  the  knights 
of  shires  and  the  burgesses  were  con- 
tent to  be  what  their  predecessors  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  ALL  the 
plans  which  men  more  observant  than 
himself  of  the  signs  of  that  time  pro- 
posed, for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
good  understanding  between  the  Court 
and  the  Commons,  he  disdainfully  re- 
jected as  crude  projects,  inconsistent 
with  the  old  polity  of  England.  To- 
wards the  young  orators,  who  were 
rising  to  distinction  and  authority  in 
the  Lower  House,  his  deportment  was 
uugTdcious :  and  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing them,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
his  deadly  enemies.  Indeed  one  of  his 
most  serious  faults  was  an  inordinate 
contempt  for  youth:  and  this  contempt 
was  the  more  unjustifiable,  because  his 
own  experience  in  English  politics  was 
by  no  means  proportioned  to  his  age. 
For  so  great  a  part  of  his  life  had  been 
passed  abroad  that  he  knew  less  of 
that  world  in  which  he  found  himself 
on  his  return  than  many  who  might 
have  been  his  sons. 

For  these  reasons  he  was  disliked 
by  the  Commons.  For  very  different 
reasons  he  was  equally  disliked  by  the 
Court  His  morals  as  well  as  his  po- 
litics were  those  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tio'n.  Even  when  he  was  a  young  law 
student,  living  much  with  men  of  wit 
and  pleasure,  his  natural  gravity  and 
his  religious  principles  had  to  a  great 
extent  preserved  him  from  the  contagion 
of  fashionable  debauchery;  and  he  was 
by  no  means  likely,  in  advanced  years 
and  in  declining  health,  to  turn  Uber- 
tine.  On  the  vices  of  the  young  and 
gay  he  looked  with  an  aversion  almost 
as  bitter  and  contemptuous  as  that  which 
he  felt  for  the  theological  errors  of  the 
sectaries.    He  missed  no  opportunity 


of  showing  his  scorn  of  the  mimics^ 
revellers,  and  courtesans  who  crowded 
the  palace ;  and  the  admonitions  which 
he  addressed  to  the  King  himself  were 
very  sharp,  and,  what  Charles  disliked 
still  more,  very  long.  Scarcely  any 
voice  was  raised  in  favour  of  a  minister 
loaded  with  the  double  odium  of  fifcults 
which  roused  the  fiuy  of  the  people, 
and  of  virtues  which  annoyed  and  im- 
portuned the  sovereign.  Southampton 
was  no  more.  Ormond  performed  the 
duties  of  friendship  manfrdly  and  faith- 
fully, but  in  vain.  The  Chancellor  fell 
with  a  great  ruin.  The  seal  was  taken 
from  him:  the  Commons  impeached 
him:  his  head  was  not  safe:  he  fled 
frt)m  the  country:  an  act  was  passed 
which  doomed  him  to  perpetual  exile ; 
and  those  who  had  assailed  and  under- 
mined him  began  to  struggle  for  the 
fragments  of  his  power. 

The  sacrifice  of  Clarendon  in  some 
degree  took  off  the  edge  of  the  pnblic 
appetite  for  revenge.  Yet  was  the 
anger  excited  by  the  profusion  and  neg- 
ligence of  the  government,  and  by  the 
miscarriages  of  the  late  war,  by  no 
means  extinguished.  The  counsellors 
of  Charles,  with  the  fate  of  the  Chan- 
cellor before  their  eyes,  were  anxious 
for  their  own  safety.  They  accordingly 
advised  their  master  to  sooth  the  irri- 
tation which  prevailed  both  in  the  Par- 
liament and  throughout  the  country, 
and  for  that  end,  to  take  a  step  whidi 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  and  which  was  worthy 
of  the  prudence  and  magnanimity  of 
Oliver, 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  at 
which  the  history  of  the  great  state  of 
English  revolution  begins  to  be  JJShKT" 
complicated  with  the  history  of  S^^**^ 
foreign  politics.  The  power  of  Fimnce. 
Spain  had,  during  many  years,  been 
declining.  She  still,  it  is  true,  held  in 
Europe  the  Milanese  and  the  two  Si« 
cilies,  Belgium,  and  Franche  Comt6, 
In  America  her  dominions  still  spread, 
on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  But  this 
great  body  had  been  smitten  with  palsy, 
and  was  not  only  incapable  of  giving 
molestation  to  other  states,  but  could 
not,  without  assistance,  repel  aggression. 
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France  was  now,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
greatest  power  in  Europe.  Her  re- 
BGurces  have,  since  those  days,  abso- 
lutely increased,  but  have  not  increased 
so  fast  as  the  resources  of  England.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that,  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years  ago,  the  empire 
of  Russia,  now  a  monarchy  of  the  first 
class,  was  as  entirely  out  of  the  system 
of  European  politics  as  Abyssinia  or 
Siam,  that  the  House  of  Brandenburg 
was  then  hardly  more  powerful  than 
the  Hoose  of  Saxony,  and  that  the  re- 
public of  the  United  States  had  not 
then  begun  to  .exist  The  weight  of 
France,  therefore,  though  still  very  con- 
siderable, has  relatively  diminished. 
Her  territory  was  not  in  the  days  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  quite  so  extensive 
as  at  present:  but  it  was  large,  com- 
pact, fertile,  well  placed  both  for  attack 
and  for  defence,  situated  in  a  happy 
climate,  and  inhabited  by  a  brave,  ac- 
tive, and  mgenious  people.  The  state 
implicitly  obeyed  the  direction  of  a 
single  mind.  The  great  fiefs  which, 
three  hundred  years  before,  had  been, 
in  all  but  name,  independent  principa- 
lities, had  been  annexed  to  the  crown. 
Only  a  few  old  men  could  remember 
the  last  meeting,  of  the  States  GeneraL 
The  resistance  which  the  Huguenots, 
the  nobles,  and  the  parliaments  had 
offered  to  the  kingly  power,  had  been 
put  down  by  the  two  great  Cardinals 
who  had  ruled  the  nation  during  forty 
years.  The  government  was  now  a 
despotism,  but,  at  least  in  its  dealings 
with  the  upper  classes,  a  mild  and  gene- 
rous despotism,  tempered  by  courteous 
manners  and  chivalrous  sentiments. 
The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  sove- 
reign were,  for  that  age,  truly  formida- 
lile.  His  revenue,  raised,  it  is  true,  by 
a  severe  and  unequal  taxation  which 
pressed  heavily  on  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  &r  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
potentate.  His  army,  excellently  dis- 
ciplined, and  commanded  by  the  great- 
est generals  then  living,  already  con- 
sisted of  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men.  Such  an  array 
of  regular  troops  had  not  been  seen  in 
Surope  since  the  downfall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  Of  maritime  powers 
Francid  was  not  the  first.    But,  though 


she  had  rivals  on  the  sea,  she  had  not 
yot  a  superior.  Such  was  her  strength 
during  the  last  forty  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  no  enemy  could 
singly  withstand  her,  and  that  two  great 
coalitions,  in  which  half  Christendom 
was  united  against  her,  failed  of  success. 

The  personal  qualities  of  the  French 
King  added  to  the  respect  in-  _  ^_ 
spired  by  the  power  and  im-  of  Lewis 
portance  of  his  kingdom;  No  ^*^* 
sovereign  has  ever  represented  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  great  state  with  more  dignity 
and  grace.  He  was  his  own  prime  mi- 
nister, and  performed  the  duties  of  a 
prime  minister  with  an  ability  and  an 
industry  which  could  not  be  reasonably 
expected  from  one  who  had  in  infancy 
succeeded  to  a  crown,  and  who  had 
been  surrounded  by  flatterers  before  he 
could  speak.  He  had  shown,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  two  talents  invaluable 
to  a  prince,  the  talent  of  choosing  his 
servants  well,  and  the  talent  of  appro- 
priating to  himself  the  chief  part  of  the 
credit  of  their  acts.  In  his  dealings 
with  foreign  powers  he  had  some  gene- 
rosity, but  no  justice.  To  unhappy  al- 
lies who  threw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
and  had  no  hope  but  in  his  compassion, 
he  extended  his  protection  ^ith  a  ro- 
mantic disinterestedness,  which  seemed 
better  suited  to  a  knight  errant  than 
to  a  statesman.  But  he  broke  through 
the  most  sacred  ties  of  public  faith 
without  scruple  or  shame,  whenever 
they  interfered  with  his  interest,  or 
with  what  he  called  his  glory.  His 
perfidy  and  violence,  however,  excited 
less  enmity  than  the  insolence  with 
which  he  constantly  reminded  his  neigh- 
bours of  his  own  greatness  and  of  their 
littleness.  He  did  not  at  this  time  pro- 
fess the  austere  devotion  which,  at  a 
later  period,  gave  to  his  court  the  aspect 
of  a  monastery.  On  the  contrary,  ho 
was  as  licentious,  though  by  no  means 
as  frivolous  and  indolent,  as  his  brother 
of  England.  But  he  was  a  sincere 
Roman  Catholic;  and  both  his  con- 
science and  his  vanity  impelled  hira  to 
use  his  power  for  the  defence  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  true  faith,  after  the 
example  of  his  renowned  predecessors, 
Clovis,  Charlemagne,  and  Saint  Lewis. 

Our  ancestors  naturally  looked  with 
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serious  alarm  on  the  growing  power  of 
France.  This  feeling,  in  itself  per- 
fectly reasonable,  was  mingled  with 
other  feelingd  less  praiseworthy.  France 
was  our  old  enemy.  It  was  against 
France  that  the  most  glorious  battles 
recorded  in  our  annals  had  been  fought. 
The  conquest  of  France  had  been  twice 
eflfected  by  the  Plantagenets.  The  loss 
of  France  had  been  long  remembered 
as  a  great  national  disaster.  The  title 
of  King  of  France  was  still  borne  by 
our  sovereigns.  The  lilies  of  France 
still  appeared,  mingled  with  our  own 
lions,  on  the  shield  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  In  the  sixteenth  centuiy  the 
dread  inspired  by  Spain  had  suspended 
the  animosity  of  which  France  had  an- 
ciently been  the  object.  But  the  dread 
inspired  by  Spain  had  given  place  to 
contemptuous  compassion ;  and  France 
was  again  regarded  as  our  national  foe. 
The  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  France  had 
been  the  most  generally  unpopular  act 
of  the  restored  King.  Attachment  to 
France  had  been  prominent  among  the 
crimes  imputed  by  the  Commons  to 
Clarendon.  Even  in  trifles  the  public 
feeling  showed  itself.  .When  a  brawl 
took  place  in  the  streets  of  Westminster 
between  the  retinues  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  embassies,  the  populace,  though 
forcibly  prevented  from  interfering,  had 
given  unequivocal  proofs  that  the  old 
antipathy  to  France  was  not  extinct. 

France  and  Spain  were  now  engaged 
in  a  more  serious  contest.  One  of  the 
chief  objects  of  the  policy  of  Lewis 
throughout  his  life  was  to  extend  his 
dominions  towards  the  Bhine.  For 
this  end  he  had  engaged  in  war  with 
Spain,  and  he  was  now  in  the  full  career 
of  conquest.  The  United  Provinces 
saw  with  anxiety  the  progress  of  his 
arms.  That  renowned  federation  had 
reached  the  height  of  power,  prosperity, 
and  glory.  The  Bataviap  territory, 
conquered  from  the  waves  and  defended 
against  them  by  human  art,  was  in  ex- 
tent little  superior  to  the  principality 
of  Wales.  But  all  that  narrow  space 
was  a  busy  and  populous  hive,  in  which 
new  wealth  was  every  day  created,  and 
in  which  vast  masses  of  old  wealth  were 
hoarded.  The  aspect  of  Holland,  the 
rich  cultivation,  the  innumerable  canals, 


the  everwhirlingmills,  the  endless  fleets 
of  barges,  the  quick  succession  of  great 
towns,  the  ports  bristling  with  thousands 
of  masts,  the  large  and  stately  mansions, 
the  trim  villas,  the  richly  furnished 
apartments,  the  picture  galleries,  the 
summer  houses,  the  tulip  beds,  produced 
on  English  travellers  in  that  age  an 
effect  similar  to  the  effect  whid^  the 
first  sight  of  England  now  produces  on 
a  Norwegian  or  a  Canadian.  The  States 
General  had  been  compelled  to  humble 
themselves  before  Cromwell.  But  after 
the  Restoration  they  had  taken  their 
revenge,  had  waged  war  with  success 
against  Charles,  and  had  concluded 
peace  on  honourable  terms.  Bich,  how- 
ever, as  the  Republic  was,  and  highly 
considered  in  Europe,  she  was  no  matdii 
for  the  power  of  Lewis.  She  appre- 
hended, not  without  good  cause,  that 
his  kingdom  might  soon  be  extended 
to  her  frontiers ;  and  she  might  well 
dread  the  immedijite  vicinity  of  a  mo- 
narch so  great,  so  ambitious,  and  so 
unscrupulous.  Yet  it  was  not  easy  to 
devise  any  expedient  which  might  avert 
the  danger.  The  Dutch  alone  could  not 
turn  the  scale  against  France.  On  the 
side  of  the  Bhine  no  help  was  to  be 
expected.  Several  German  princes  had 
been  gained  by  Lewis ;  and  the  Em- 
peror himself  was  embarrassed  by  the 
discontents  of  Hungary.  England  was 
separated  from  the  United  Provinces 
by  the  recollection  of  cruel  injuries  re- 
cently inflicted  and  endured ;  and  her 
policy  had,  since  the  Bestoration,  been 
so  devoid  of  wisdom  and  spirit,  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  expect  £rom 
her  any  valuable  assistance. 

But  the  fate  of  Clarendon  and  the 
growing  ill  humour  of  the  Parliament 
determined  the  advisers  of  Charles  to 
adopt  on  a  sudden  a  policy  which 
amazed  and  delighted  the  nation. 

The  English  resident  at  Brussels, 
Sir  William  Temple,  one  of  Th«Tripi« 
the  most  expert  diplomatists  ^*»™*' 
and  most  pleasing  writers  of  that  age, 
had  already  represented  to  his  court 
that  it  was  both  desirable  and  practi- 
cable to  enter  into  engagements  with 
the  States  General  for  the  purpose  oi 
checking  the  progress  of  France.  For  a 
time  his  suggestions  had  been  slighted; 
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but  it  was  now  thought  expedient  to 
act  on  them.  He  was  commissioned 
to  negotiate  with  the  States  General. 
He  proceeded  to  the  Hagae,  and  soon 
came  to  an  understanding  with  John 
De  Witt,  then  the  chief  minister  of 
Holland.  Sweden,  small  as  her  re- 
sources were,  had,  forty  years  before, 
been  raised  by  the  genius  of  Qxifitayas 
Adolphns  to  a  high  rank  among  Eu- 
ropean powers,  and  had  not  yet  de- 
scended to  her  natural  position.  She 
was  induced  to  join  on  this  occasion 
with  England  and  the  States.  Thus 
was  formed  that  coalition  known  as 
the  Triple  Alliance.  Lewis  showed 
signs  of  rezation  and  resentment,  but 
did  not  think  it  politic  to  draw  on 
himself  the  hostility  of  such  a  confede- 
racy in  addition  to  that  of  Spain.  He 
consented,  therefore,  to  relinquish  a 
large  part  of  the  territory  which  his 
armies  had  occupied.  Peace  was  re- 
stored to  Europe;  and  the  English 
goyemment,  lately  an  object  of  general 
contempt,  was,  during  a  few  months, 
regarded  by  foreign  powers  with  re- 
spect scarcely  less  than  that  which  the 
Protector  had  inspired. 

At  home  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
popular  in  the  highest  degree.  It 
gratified  alike  national  animosity  and 
national  pride.  It  put  a  limit  to  the 
encroachments  of  a  powerful  and  am- 
bitious neighbour.  It  boimd  the  lead- 
ing Protestant  states  together  in  close 
union.  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads 
rejoiced  in  common :  but  the  joy  of  the 
Roundhead  was  even  greater  than  that 
of  the  Cavalier.  For  England  had  now 
allied  herself  strictiy  with  a  country 
republican  in  government  and  Presby- 
terian in  religion,  against  a  coimtry 
ruled  by  an  arbitrary  prince  and  at- 
tached to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  House  of  Commons  loudly  ap- 
plauded the  treaty ;  and  some  uncouruy 
grumblers  described  it  as  the  only  good 
thing  that  had  been  done  since  the 
JCing  came  in. 

The  King,  however,  cared  little  for 
TbcCoim.  the  approbation  of  his  Parlia- 
try  Party,  meut  Or  of  his  peoplc.  The 
Triple  Alliance  he  regarded  merely 
as  a  temporary  expedient  for  quieting 
discontents  which  had  seemed  likely 
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to  become  serious.  The  independence, 
the  safety,  the  dignity  of  the  nation 
over  which  he  presided  were  nothing 
to  him.  He  had  begun  to  find  consti- 
tutional restraints  galling.  Already 
had  been  formed  in  the  Parliament  a 
strong  connection  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Country  Party.  That  party 
included  all  the  public  men  who  leaned 
towards  Puritanism  and  Republicanism, 
and  many  who,  though  attached  to  the 
Church  and  to  her^tary  monarchy, 
had  been  driven  into  opposition  by 
dread  of  Popery,  by  dread  of  f^rance, 
and  by  disgust  at  the  extravagance, 
dissoluteness,  and  faithlessness  of  the 
court  The  power  of  this  band  of  poli- 
ticians was  constantly  growing.  Every 
year  some  of  those  members  who  had 
been  returned  to  Parliament  during 
the  loyal  excitement  of  1661  had 
dropped  off;  and  the  vacant  seats  had 
genially  been  filled  by  persons  less 
tractable.  Charles  did  not  think  him- 
self a  King  while  an  assembly  of  sub- 
jects could  call  for  his  accounts  before 
paying  his  debts,  and  could  insist  on 
knowing  which  of  his  mistresses  or 
boon  companions  had  intercepted  the 
money  destined  for  the  equipping  and 
manning  of  the  fleet.  Though  not  very 
studious  of  fame,  he  was  g^ed  by  the 
taunts  which  were  sometimes  uttered 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Commons, 
and  on  one  occasion  attempted  to  re- 
strain the  freedom  of  speech  by  dis- 
graceful means.  Sir  John  Coventry,  a 
country  gentleman,  had,  in  debate, 
sneered  at  the  profligacy  of  the  court 
In  any  former  reign  he  would  probably 
have  been  called  before  the  Privy 
Council  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
A  different  course  was  now  taken.  A 
gang  of  bullies  was  secretly  sent  to 
sUt  the  nose  of  the  offender.  This 
ignoble  revenge,  instead  of  quelling  the 
spirit  of  opposition,  raised  such  a  tem- 
pest that  the  King  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  cruel  humiliation  of  pass- 
ing an  act  which  attainted  the  instru- 
ments of  his  revenge,  and  which  took 
from  him  the  power  of  pardoning  them. 
But^  impatient  as  he  was  of  consti- 
tutional restraints,  how  was  he  to 
emancipate  himself  from  them?  He 
I  could  make  himself  despotic  only  by 
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the  help  of  a  great  standing  army ;  and 
gnch  an  army  was  not  in  existence. 
His  reyennes  did  indeed  enable  him  to 
keep  up  some  regular  troops:  but  those 
troops,  though  numerous  enough  to 
excite  great  jealousy  and  apprehension 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
country,  were  scarcely  numerous  enough 
to  potect  Whitehall  and  the  Tower 
against  a  rising  of  the  mob  of  London. 
Such  risings  were,  indeed,  to  be  dread- 
ed ;  for  it  was  calculated  that  in  the 
capital  and  its  suburbs  dwelt  not  less 
than  twenty  thouscuid  of  Oliver's  old 
soldiers. 

Since  the  King  was  bent  on  emand- 
comMe.  pating  himself  fix>m  the  con- 
^°e^  trol  of  Parliament,  and  since, 
chariwH.  j^  g^g|j  ^^  enterprise,  he  could 
Fraae«.  not  hope  for  effectual  aid  at 
home,  it  followed  that  he  must  look 
for  aid  abroad.  The  power  and  wealth 
of  the  King  of  France  might  be  equal 
to  the  aiduous  task  of  establishing  ab- 
solute monarchy  in  England.  Such 
an  ally  would  undoubtedly  expect  sub- 
stantial proofs  of  gratitude  for  such  a 
service.  Charles  must  descend  to  the 
rank  of  a  great  vassal,  and  must  make 
peace  and  war  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  government  which  pro- 
tected him.  His  relation  to  Lewis 
would  closely  resemble  that  in  which 
the  Sajah  of  Nagpore  and  the  King  of 
Oude  now  stand  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. Those  princes  are  bound  to  aid 
the  East  India  Company  in  all  hos- 
tilities, defensive  and  offensive,  and  to 
have  no  diplomatic  relations  but  such 
as  the  East  India  Company  shall 
sanction.  The  Company  in  return 
guarantees  them  against  insurrection. 
As  Idng  as  they  faithfally  discharge 
their  obligations  to  the  paramount 
power,  they  are  permitted  to  dispose 
of  large  revenues,  to  fill  their  palaces 
with  beautifal  women,  to  besot  them- 
selves in  the  company  of  their  favourite 
revellers,  and  to  oppress  with  impunity 
any  subject  who  may  incur  their  dis- 
pleasure.* Such  a  life  would  be  in- 
supportable to  a  man  of  high  spirit 

*  I  am  happy  to  say,  that,  since  this  pas- 
sage was  written,  the  territories  both  of  the 
Bajah  of  Nagpore  and  of  the  King  of  Oude 
have  been  added  to  the  British  dominions. 
(1867.) 


and  of  powerful  understanding.  But 
to  Charles,  sensual,  indolent,  unequal  to 
any  strone  intellectual  exertion,  and 
destitute  uike  of  all  patriotism  and  of 
all  sense  of  personal  dignity,  the  pro- 
spect had  nothing  unpleasing. 

That  the  Duke  of  York  should  have 
concurred  in  the  design  of  degrading 
that  crown  which  it  was  probable  that 
he  would  himself  one  day  wear  may 
seem  more  extraoidinaiv.  For  his 
nature  was  haughty  and  imperious; 
and,  indeed,  he  continued  to  the  very 
last  to  show,  by  occasional  starts  and 
struggles,  his  ifnpatience  of  the  French 
yoke.  But  he  was  almost  as  much 
debased  by  superstition  as  his  brother 
by  indolence  and  vice.  James  was  now 
a  Eoman  Catholic.  Religious  bigotry 
had  become  the  dominant  sentiment 
of  his  narrow  and  stubborn  mind,  and 
had  so  mingled  itself  with  his  love  of 
rule,  that  the  two  passions  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  each  other.  It 
seemed  lughly  improbable  that,  with- 
out foreign  aid,  he  would  be  able  to 
obtain  ascendency,  or  even  toleration, 
for  his  own  faith:  and  he  was  in  a 
temper  to  see  nothing  humiliating  in 
any  step  which  might  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  true  Church. 

A  negotiation  was  opened  which 
lasted  during  several  months.  The 
chief  agent  between  the  English  and 
French  courts  was  the  beautiM,  grace- 
ful, and  intelligent  Henrietta,  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  sister  of  Charles,  sister  in 
law  of  Lewis,  and  a  favourite  with 
both.  The  King  of  England  offered 
to  declare  himself  a  Eoman  Catholic, 
to  dissolve  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  to 
join  with  France  against  Holland,  if 
France  would  engage  to  lend  him  such 
military  and  pecimiary  aid  as  might 
make  him  independent  of  his  ParUa- 
ment  Lewis  at  first  affected  to  receive 
these  propositions  coolly,  and  at  length 
agreed  to  them  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  is  conferring  a  great  favour :  but 
in  truth,  the  course  which  he  had  re- 
solved to  take  was  one  by  which  he 
might  gain  and  could  not  lose. 

It    seems    certain    that    he    never 
seriously  thought  of  establish-  viev>  of 
ing  des^tism  and  Popery  in  J^JS^T!? 
England   by  force    of  arms,  sofftand. 
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He  must  haye  been  aware  tliat  such  an  en- 
terprise would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
arduous  and  hazardous,  that  it  would 
task  to  the  utmost  all  the  energies  of 
France  during  many  years,  and  that  it 
would  be  altogether  incompatible  with 
more  promising  schemes  of  aggrandise- 
ment, which  were  dear  to  his  heart 
He  would  indeed  willingly  have  ac- 
quired the  merit  and  glory  of  doing  a 
great  service  on  reasonable  terms  to 
the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
But  he  was  little  disposed  to  imitate 
his   ancestors    who,    in    the    twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  had  led  the 
flower  of  French  chivaliy  to  die  in 
Syria  and  Egypt;  and  he  well  knew 
that  a  crusade  against  Protestantism 
in  Chreat  Britain  would  not  be  less 
perilous  than  the  expeditions  in  which 
the  armies  of  Lewis  the  Seventh  and 
of  Lewis  the  Ninth  had  perished.    He 
had  no  motiye  for  wishing  the  Stuarts 
to  be  absolute.    He  did  not  regard  the 
"Rnglish  constitution  with  fec^ngs  at 
all  resembling  those  which  have  in  later 
times  induced  princes  to  make  war  on 
the  free  institutions  of  neighbouring 
nations.      At  present  a  great  party 
zealous  for  popular  government  has 
ramifications  in  eyery  civilised  country. 
Any  important  advantage  gained  any- 
where by  that  party  is  almost  certain 
to  be  the  signal  for  general  commotion. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  governments 
threatened    by    a    common    danger 
should    combine  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  insurance.    But  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  no  such  danger  existed. 
Between  the  public  mind  of  England 
and  the  public  mind  of  France  there 
-was  a  great  gulph.     Our  institutions 
and  our  factions  were  as  little  under^ 
stood  at  Paris  as  at  Constantinople. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one 
of  the  forty  members  of  the  iiench 
Academy  had  an  English  volume  in 
his  library,  or  knew  Shakspeare,  Jon- 
son,  or  Spenser,  even  by  name.    A  few 
SCugaenots,    who    had  inherited  the 
ixLiitinous    spirit    of  their    ancestors, 
might  perhaps  have  a  fellow  feeling 
"with  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  the 
^English  Roundheads :  but  the  Hugue- 
nots had  ceased  to  be  formidable.  The 
f^rench,  as  a  people,  attached  to  the 


Church  of  Eome,  and  proud  of  the 
greatness  of  their  King  and  of  their  own 
loyalty,  looked  on  our  struggles  against 
Popery  and  arbitrary  power,  not  only 
without  admiration  or  sympathy,  but 
with  strong  disapprobation  and  disgust. 
It  would  therefore  be  a  great  error  to 
ascribe  the  conduct  of  Lewis  to  appre- 
hensions at  all  resembling  those  which, 
in  our  age,  induced  the  Holy  Alliance 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  Rubles  of 
Naples  and  Spain. 

Nevertheless,  the  propositions  made 
by  the  court  of  Whitehall  were  most 
welcome  to  him.  He  already  meditated 
gigantic  designs,  which  were  destined 
to  keep  Europe  in  constantfermentation 
during  more  than  forf^  years.  He 
wished  to  humble  the  United  Provinces, 
and  to  annex  Belgium,  Franche  Comt6, 
and  Loraine  to  his  dominions.  Nor 
was  this  all.  The  King  of  Spain  was 
a  sickly  child.  It  was  Hkdy  that  he 
would  die  without  issue.  His  eldest 
sister  was  Queen  of  France.  A  day 
would  almost  certainly  come,^and  might 
come  very  soon,  when  the  House  of 
Bourbon  might  lay  claim  to  that  vast 
empire  on  which  the  sun  never  set  The 
union  of  two  great  monarchies  under 
one  head  would  doubtless  be  opposed 
by  a  continental  coalition.  But  for 
any  continental  coalition  France  single- 
handed  was  a  match.  England  could 
turn  the  scale.  On  the  course  which, 
in  such  a  crisis,  England  might  pursue, 
thedestinies  of  the  world  would  depend ; 
and  it  was  notorious  that  the  English 
Parliament  and  nation  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  policy  which  had  dic- 
tated the  Triple  Alliance.  Nothing, 
therefore,  could  be  more  gratifying  to 
Lewis  than  to  learn  that  the  princes  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  needed  his  help, 
and  were  willing  to  purchase  that  help 
by  unbounded  subserviency.  He  deter- 
mined to  profit  by  the  opportunity,  and 
laid  down  for  himself  a  plan  to  which, 
without  deviation,  he  adhered,  till  the 
Revolution  of  1688  disconcerted  all 
his  politics.  He  professed  himself 
desirous  to  promote  the  designs  of  the 
English  court  He  promised  lai^e  aid. 
He  from  time  to  time  doled  out  such 
aid  as  might  setve  to  keep  hope  alive, 
and  as  he  could  without  risk  or  incon- 
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Tenience  spare.  In  this  way,  at  an 
expense  very  much  less  than  tluit  which 
he  incurred  in  building  and  decorating 
Versailles  or  Marli,  he  succeeded  in 
making  England,  during  nearly  twenty 
years,  almost  as  Insignificant  a  member 
of  the  political  system  of  Europe  as 
the  republic  of  San  Marino. 

His  object  was  not  to  destroy  our 
constitution,  but  to  keep  the  yarious 
elements  of  which  it  was  composed  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  conflict,  and  to  set 
irreconcilable  enmity  between  those 
who  had  the  power  of  the  purse  and 
those  who  had  the  power  of  the  sword. 
With  this  view  he  bribed  and  stimu- 
lated both  parties  in  turn,  pensioned  at 
once  the  ministers  of  the  crown  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  encouraged 
the  court  to  withstand  the  seditious 
encroachments  of  the  Parliament^  and 
conveyed  to  the  Parliament  intimations 
of  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  court 

One  of  the  devices  to  which  he 
resorted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  ascendency  in  the  English  counsels 
deserves  especial  notice.  Charles, 
though  incapable  of  love  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  was  the  slave  of 
any  woman  whoso  person  excited  his 
desires,  and  whose  airs  and  prattle 
amused  his  leisure.  Indeed  a  husband 
would  be  justly  derided  who  should 
bear  from  a  wife  of  exalted  rank  and 
spotless  virtue  half  the  insolence 
which  the  King  of  England  bore  fix>m 
concubines  who,  while  they  owed 
everything  to  his  bounty,  caressed  his 
courtiers  almost  before  his  face.  He 
had  patiently  endured  the  termagant 
passions  of  Barbara  Palmer  and  the 
pert  vivacity  of  Eleanor  Gwynn.  Lewis 
thought  that  the  most  useful  envoy 
who  could  be  sent  to  London,  would 
be  a  handsome,  licentious,  and  crafty 
Frenchwoman.  Such  a  woman  was 
Louisa,  a  lady  of  the  House  of  Queron- 
aille,  whom  our  rude  ancestors  called 
T^aAnm  Carwell.  She  was  soon  trium- 
phant over  all  her  rivals,  was  created 
buchess  of  Portsmouth,  was  loaded 
with  wealth,  and  obtained  a  dominion 
which  ended  only  with  the  life  of 
Charles. 

The  most  important  conditions  of 
the  alliance  between  the  crowns  were 


digested  into  a  secret  treaty  which  was 
signed  at  Dover  in  May  1670,  mmtyoc 
just  ten  years  after  Uie  day  ^*"- 
on  which  Charles  had  landed  at  that 
very  port  amidst  the  acclamations  and 
joyfiil  tears  of  a  too  confiding  people. 

By  this  treaty  Charles  bound  himself 
to  make  public  profession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  to  join  his  arms  to 
those  of  Lewis  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  power  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  to  employ  the  whole  strength 
of  England,  by  land  and  sea^  in  support 
of  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
to  the  vast  monarchy  of  Spain.  Lewis, 
on  the  other  hand,  engaged  to  pay  a 
large  subsidy,  and  promised  that,  if 
any  insurrection  should  break  out  in 
England,  he  would  send  an  army  at 
his  own  charge  to  support  his  ally. 

This  compact  was  made  with  gloomy 
auspices.  Six  weeks  after  it  had  been 
signedandsealed,  thecharmingprincess,. 
whose  influence  over  her  brother  and 
brother  in  law  had  been  so  pernicious 
to  her  country,  was  no  more.  Her 
death  gave  rise  to  horrible  suspicions 
which,  for  a  moment,  seemed  likely  ta 
interrupt  the  newly  formed  friendship 
between  the  Houses  of  Stuart  and 
Bourbon:  but  in  a  short  time  fresh 
assurances  of  undiminished  good  will 
were  exchanged  between  the  confede- 
rates. 

The  Duke  of  York,  too  dull  to  appre- 
hend danger,  or  too  fanatical  to  care 
about  it,  was  impatient  to  see  the 
article  touching  the  Boman  Catholie 
religion  carried  into  immediate  execu- 
tion: but  Lewis  had  the  wisdom  to 
perceive  that,  if  this  course  were  taken^. 
there  would  be  such  an  explosion  in 
England  as  would  probably  firustrate 
those  parts  of  the  plan  which  he  had 
most  at  heart.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined that  Charles  should  still  call 
himself  a  Protestant,  and  should  still, 
at  high  festivals,  receive  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church 
of  England.  His  more  scrupulous 
brother  ceased  to  appear  in  the  royal 
chapeL 

About  this  time  died  the  Duchess- 
of  York,  daughter  of  the  banished  Earl 
of  Clarendon.  She  had  been,  during 
some  years,  a  concealed  Boman  CathoUoL 
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She  left  two  daughters,  Maiy  and 
Anne,  afterwards  successiyely  Queens 
of  Great  Britain.  They  were  bred 
Protestants  by  the  positive  command 
of  the  Eing,  who  knew  that  it  would 
be  Tain  for  him  to  profess  himself  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  if 
children  who  seemed  likely  to  in- 
herit his  throne  were,  by  his  permission, 
brought  up  as  members  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

The  principal  servants  of  the  crown 
at  this  time  were  men  whose  names 
have  justly  acquired  an  unenviable 
notoriety.  We  must  take  heed,  how- 
ever, that  we  do  not  load  their  memory 
with  in&my  which  of  right  belongs  to 
their  master.  For  the  treaty  of  Dover 
the  King  himself  is  chiefly  answerable. 
He  held  conferences  on  it  with  the 
French  agents :  he  wrote  many  letters 
concerning  it  with  his  own  hand:  he 
WBa  the  person  who  first  suggested  the 
most  disgraceful  articles  which  it  con- 
tained ;  and  he  carefully  concealed  some 
of  those  articles  fix)m  the  majority  of 
his  Cabinet. 

Few  things  in  our  history  are  more 
Natnre  curious  than  the  origin  and 
EBgiiih  growth  of  the  power  now  pos- 
*^°*  sessed  by  the  Cabinet  From 
an  early  period  the  Kings  of  England 
had  been  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council 
to  which  the  law  assigned  many  im- 
portant functions  and  duties.  During 
several  centuries  this  body  deliberated 
on  the  gravest  and  most  delicate  afikirs. 
Bat  by  degrees  its  character  changed. 
It  became  too  large  for  despatch  and 
secrecy.  The  rank  of  Privy  Councillor 
was  often  bestowed  as  an  honorary 
distinction  on  persons  to  whom  nothing 
was  confided,  and  whose  opinion  was 
never  asked.  The  sovereign,  on  the 
most  important  occasions,  resorted  for 
advice  to  a  small  knot  of  leading  minis- 
ters. The  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  this  course  were  early  pointed  out 
by  Bacon,  with  his  usual  judgment  and 
sagacity :  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Restoration  that  the  interior  council 
began  to  attract  general  notice.  During 
many  years  old  fashioned  politicians 
continued  to  regard  the  Cabinet  as  an 
tmconstitutional  and  dangerous  board. 
Nevertheless,    it    constantly    became 


more  and  more  important.  It  at  length 
drew  to  itself  the  chief  executive  power, 
and  has  now  been  regarded,  during 
several  generations,  as  an  essential  part 
of  our  polity.  Ye^  strange  to  say,  it 
still  continues  to  be  altogetiher  unknown 
to  the  law :  the  names  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  compose  it  are 
never  officially  announced  to  the  public: 
no  record  is  kept  of  its  meetings  and 
resolutions ;  nor  has  its  existence  ever 
been  recognised  by  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment 

During  some  years  the  word  Cabal 
was  popularly  used  as  synony-  .p,,, 
mous  with  Cabinet  But  it  hap-  c***'* 
pened  by  a  whimsical  coincidence  that, 
in  1671,  the  Cabinet  consisted  of  five 
persons  the  initial  letters  of  whose 
names  made  up  the  word  Cabal ;  Clif- 
ford, Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley, 
and  Laudeidale.  These  ministers  were 
therefore  emphatically  called  the  Cabal ; 
and  they  soon  made  that  appellation  so 
infamous  that  it  has  never  since  their 
time  been  used  except  as  a  term  of 
reproach. 

^  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  was  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury,  and  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Of  the  members  of  the 
Cabal  he  was  the  most  respectable. 
For,  with  a  fiery  and  imperious  temper, 
he  had  a  strong  though  a  lamentaUy 
perverted  sense  of  duty  and  honour. 

Henry  Bennet,  Lord  Arlington,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  had,  -  since  he  came 
to  manhood,  resided  principally  on  the 
Continent)  and  had  learnedthat cosmo- 
politan indifference  to  constitutions 
and  religions  which  is  often  observ- 
able in  persons  whose  life  has  been 
passed  in  vagrant  diplomacy.  If  there 
was  any  form  of  government  which  he 
liked,  it  was  that  of  France.  If  there 
was  any  Church  for  which  he  felt  a 

E reference,  it  was  that  of  Rome.  He 
ad  some  talent  for  conversation,  and 
some  talent  also  for  transacting  the 
ordinary  business  of  office.  He  had 
learned,  during  a  life  passed  in  travel- 
ling and  negotiating,  the  art  of  accom- 
modating his  language  and  deportment 
to  the  society  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. His  vivacity  in  the  closet  amused 
the  King :  his  gravity  in  debates  and 
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eonferenoes  imposed  on  the  public; 
and  he  had  sncceeded  in  attaching  to 
himself,  partly  by  services  and  pa^y 
by  hopes,  a  considerable  number  of 
personal  retainers. 

Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale 
were  men  in  whom  the  immorality 
which  was  epidemic  among  the  politi- 
cians of  that  age  appeared  in  its  most 
malignant  type,  but  yariously  modified 
by  great  diversities  of  temper  and 
understanding.  Buckingham  was  a 
sated  man  of  pleasure,  who  had  turned 
to  ambition  as  to  a  pastime.  As  he 
had  tried  to  amuse  himself  with  archi- 
tecture and  music,  with  writing  farces 
and  with  seeking  for  the  philosopher's 
stone,  so  he  now  tried  to  amuse  himself 
with  a  secret  negotiation  aiid  a  Dutch 
war.  He  had  already,  rather  from 
fickleness  and  love  of  novelty  than 
from  any  deep  design,  been  faithless 
to  every  party.  At  one  time  he  had 
ranked  among  the  Cavaliers.  At 
another  time  warrants  had  been  out 
against  him  for  maintaining  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  remains 
of  the  Eepublican  party  in  the  city. 
He  was  now  again  a  courtier,  and  was 
eager  to  win  the  favour  of  the  King  by 
services  from  which  the  most  illustrious 
of  those  who  had  fought  and  suffered 
for  the  royal  house  would  have  recoiled 
with  horror. 

Ashley,  with  a  far  stronger  head, 
and  with  a  far  fiercer  and  more  earnest 
ambition,  had  been  equally  versatile. 
But  Ashley's  versatility  was  the  effect, 
not  of  levity,  but  of  deliberate  selfish- 
ness. He  had  served  and  betrayed  a 
succession  of  governments.  But  he 
had  timed  all  his  treacheries  so  well 
that,  through  all  revolutions,  his 
fortunes  had  constantly  been  rising. 
The  multitude,  struck  with  admiration 
by  a  prosperity  which,  while  every  thing 
else  was  constantly  changing,  remained 
unchangeable,  attributed  to  him  a 
prescience  almost  miraculous,  and 
likened  him  to  the  Hebrew  statesman 
of  whom  it  is  written  that  his  counsel 
was  as  if  a  man  had  inquired  of  the 
oracle  of  God. 

Lauderdale,  loud  and  coarse,  both  in 
mirth  and  anger,  was  perhaps,  under 
the  outward  show  of  boisterous  frank- 


ness, the  most  dishonest  man  in  the 
whole  Cabal.  He  had  made  himself 
conspicuous  among  the  Scotch  insur- 
gents of  1638  by  his  zeal  for  the 
Covenant.  He  was  accused  of  having 
been  deeply  concerned  in  the  sale  of 
Charles  the  First  to  the  English 
Parliament)  aild  was  therefore,  in  the 
estimation  of  good  Cavaliers,  a  traitor, 
if  possible,  of  a  worse  description  than 
those  who  had  sate  in  the  High  Court 
of  Justice.  He  often  talked  with  noisy 
jocularity  of  the  days  when  he  was  a 
canter  and  a  rebel.  He  was  now  the 
chief  instrument  employed  by  the  court 
in  the  work  of  forcing  episcopacy  on 
his  reluctant  countrymen  ;  nor  did  he 
in  that  cause  shrink  from  the  unsparing 
use  of  the  sword,  the  halter,  and  the 
boot.  Yet  those  who  knew  him  knew 
that  thirty  years  had  made  no  change 
in  his  real  sentiments,  that  he  stall 
hated  the  memory  of  Charles  the  First, 
and  that  he  still  preferred  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  church  government  to 
every  other. 

UnsCTupulous  as  Buckingham,  Ash- 
ley, and  Lauderdale  were,  it  was  not 
thought  safe  to  entrust  to  them  the 
Kin^s  intiention  of  declaring  himself 
a  Koman  Catholic.  A  false  treaty,  in 
which  the  article  concerning  rel^on 
was  omitted,  was  shown  to  them.  The 
names  and  seals  of  Clifford  and  Arling- 
ton are  affixed  to  the  genuine  treaty. 
Both  these  statesmen  had  a  partiality 
for  the  old  Church,  a  partiality  whidi 
the  brave  and  vehement  Clifford  in  no 
long  time  manfrilly  avowed,  but  which 
the  colder  and  meaner  Arlington  con- 
cealed, till  the  near  approach  of  death 
scared  him  into  sinoeri^.  The  three 
other  cabinet  ministers,  however,  were 
not  men  to  be  easily  kept  in  the  dark, 
and  probably  suspected  more  than  was 
distinctly  avowed  to  them.  They  were 
certainly  privy  to  all  the  political 
engagements  contracted  with  France, 
and  were  not  ashamed  to  receive  large 
gratifications  from  Lewis. 

The  first  object  of  Charles  was  to 
obtain  from  the  Commons  supplies 
which  might  be  employed  in  executing 
the  secret  treaty.  The  Cabal,  holding 
power  at  a  time  when  our  government 
was  in  a  state  of  transition,  united  in 
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itself   two    different    kinds    of  yices 
belonging  to  two  different  ages  and 
to  two  different  systems.     As  those 
five  evil  counsellors  were  among  the 
last  English  statesmen  who  seiionsly 
thought  of  destroying  the  Parliament, 
so  they  were  the  first  English  states- 
men who    attempted    extensively    to 
corrupt  it.    We  find  in  their  policy  at 
once  the  latest  trace  of  the  Thorough 
of  Strafford,  and  the  earliest  trace  of 
that  methodical   bribery  which   was 
afterwards     practised     by    Walpole. 
They  soon  perceived,   however,  that, 
though  the  House  of  Commons  was 
chiefly    composed   of  Cavaliers,    and 
though  places  and  French  gold  had 
been  lavished  on  the  memb^s,  there 
was  no  chance   that  even  the   least 
odious  parts  of  the  scheme  arranged  at 
Dover    would    be    supported   by    a 
majority.     It  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse    to    fraud.      The   King   ac- 
cordingly professed  great  zeal  for  the 
principles  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
pretended  that,  in  order  to  hold  the 
ambition  of  France  in  check,  it  would 
be    necessary  to  augment   the   fleet 
The  Commons  fell  intathe  snare,  and 
voted  a  grant  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds.    The  Parliament  was  instantly 
prorogued :  and  the  courts  thus  emanci- 
pated from  control,  proceeded  to  the 
execution  of  the  great  design. 
.    The   flnandal   dificulties   however 

Shnttlnfc      ^®^®     ScrioUS.      A     WBT     with 

of  the  Ex.  Holland  could  be  carried  on 
only  at  enormous  cost.  The 
ordinaiy  revenue  was  not  more  than 
suf&cient  to  support  the  government  in 
time  of  peace.  The  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  out  of  which  the 
Commons  had  just  been  tricked  would 
not  defray  the  naval  and  military 
charge  of  a  single  year  of  hostilities. 
After  the  terrible  lesson  given  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  even  the  Cabal  did 
not  venture  to  recommend  benevolences 
or  shipmon^.  In  this  perplexity 
Ashley  and  Clifford  proposed  a  flagi- 
tious breach  of  public  faith.  The 
goldsmiths  of  London  were  then  not 
only  dealers  in  the  precious  metals, 
but  also  bankers,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  advancing  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  government.    In  return 


for  these  advances  they'received  assign- 
ments on  the  revenue,  and  were  re- 
paid with  interest  as  the  taxes  came  in. 
About  thirteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds  had  been  in  this  way  entmsted 
to  the  honour  of  the  state.  On  a 
sudden  it  was  announced  that  it  was 
not  convenient  to  pay  the  principal, 
and  that  the  lenders  must  content 
themselves  with  interest  They  were 
consequently  imable  to  meet  their  own 
engagement.  The  Exchange  was  in 
an  uproar:  several  great  mercantile 
houses  broke ;  and  dimnay  and  distress 
spread  through  all  society.  Meanwhile 
rapid  strides  were  made  towards  des- 
potism. Proclamations,  dispensing 
with  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  enjoining 
what  only  Parliament  could  lawfally 
enjoin,  appeared  in  rapid  succession. 
Of  these  edicts  the  most  important 
was  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  By 
this  instrument  the  penal  laws  against 
Eoman  Catholics  were  set  aside ;  and, 
that  the  real  object  of  the  measure 
might  not  be  perceived,  the  laws 
against  Protestant  Nonconformists 
were  also  suspended. 

A  few  days  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  warwith 
war  was  proclaimed  T^ainst  g^SS^ 
the  United  Provinces.  By  sea  SS^' 
theDutchmaintainedthestrog-  (Imsmt. 
gle  with  honour ;  but  on  land  they  were 
at  first  borne  down  by  irresistible  force. 
A  great  French  army  passed  the  Bhine. 
Fortress  after  fortress  opened  its  gates. 
Three  of  the  seven  provinces  of  the 
federation  were  occupied  by  the  in- 
vaders. The  fires  of  the  hostile  camp 
were  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Stadt- 
house  of  Amsterdam.  The  Bepublic, 
thus  fiercely  assailed  from  without^ 
was  torn  at  the  same  time  by  internal 
dissensions.  The  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  close  oligarchy  of  power- 
ful burghers.  There  were  numerous 
selfelected  Town  Councils,  each  of 
which  exercised,  within  its  own  sphere, 
many  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 
These  Coimcils  sent  delegates  to  the 
Provincial  States,  and  the  Provincial 
States  again  sent  delegates  to  the 
States  General.  A  hereditary  first 
magistrate  was  no  essential  part  of 
this  polity.    Nevertheless  one  family, 
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Bingularly  fertile  of  great  men,  had 
gradually  obtained  a  large  and  some- 
what indefinite  authority.  William, 
first  of  the  name,  Prince  of  Orange 
Nassau,  and  Stadtholder  of  Holland, 
had  headed  the  memorable  insurrection 
against  Spain.  His  son  Maurice  had 
been  Captain  General  and  first  minis- 
ter of  the  States,  had,  by  eminent 
abilities  and  public  services,  and  by 
some  treacherous  and  cruel  actions, 
raised  himself  to  almost  kingly  power, 
and  had  bequeathed  a  great  part  of 
that  power  to  his  family.  The  influence 
of  the  Stadtholders  was  an  object  of 
extreme  jealousy  to  the  municipal  oli- 
giirchy.  But  the  army,  and  that  great 
body  of  citizens  which  was  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  goTemment, 
looked  on  the  Burgomasters  and  Depu- 
ties with  a  dislike  resembling  the  dis- 
like with  which  the  legions  and  the 
common  people  of  Home  regarded  the 
Senate,  and  were  as  zealous  for  the 
House  of  Orange  as  the  legions  and  the 
common  people  of  Home  for  the  House 
of  Csesar.  Tne  Stadtholder  commanded 
the  forces  of  the  commonwealth,  dis- 
posed of  all  military  commands,  had  a 
large  share  of  the  civil  patronage,  and 
was  surrounded  by  pomp  almost  regaL 

Prince  William  the  Second  had  been 
strongly  opposed  by  the  oligarchical 
party.  His  life  had  terminated  in  the 
year  1650,  amidst  great  civil  troubles. 
He  died  childless:  the  adherents  of 
his  house  were  left  for  a  short  time 
without  a  head ;  and  the  powers  which 
he  had  exercised  were  divided  among 
the  Town  Councils,  the  Provinci^ 
States,  and  the  States  General. 

But,  a  few  days  after  William's 
death,  his  widow,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Charles  the  First,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  destined 
to  raise  the  glory  and  authority  of  the 
House  of  Nassau  to  the  highest  point, 
to  save  the  United  Provinces  from 
slavery,  to  curb  the  power  of  France, 
and  to  establish  the  English  constitu- 
tion on  a  lasting  foundation. 

This  Prince,  named  William  Henry, 

wiiHam  ^^®  ^^  ^**  birth  an  object 
Prince  of  of  serious  apprcheusion  to  the 
Orange,  paj^y  qqw  suprcmc  iu  Holland, 
and  of  loyal  attachment  to  the  old 


friends  of  his  line.  He  enjoyed  high 
consideration  as  the  possessor  of  a 
splendid  fortune,  as  the  chief  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  houses  in  Europe, 
as  a  Magnate  of  the  German  empire, 
as  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  Eng- 
land, and,  above  all,  as  the  descendant 
of  the  founders  of  Batavian  liberty. 
But  the  high  office  which  had  once 
been  considered  as  hereditary  in  his 
family,  remained  in  abeyance;  and 
the  intention  of  the  aristocratical  party 
was  that  there  should  never  be  another 
Stadtholder.  The  want  of  a  first  ma- 
gistrate was,  to  a  great  extent,  supplied 
hj  the  Grand  Pensionary  of  the  Pro- 
vmce  of  Holland,  John  de  Witt,  whose 
abilities,  firmness,  and  integrity  had 
raised  him  to  unrivalled  authority  in 
the  councils  of  the  mimicipal  oligarchy. 
The  French  invasion  produced  a 
complete  change.  The  suSSering  and 
temfied  people  raged  fiercely  against 
the  government  In  their  madness 
they  attacked  the  bravest  captains  and 
the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  distressed 
conmionwealth.  De  Buyter  was  in- 
sulted by  the  rabble.  De  Witt  was 
torn  in  pieces  before  the  gate  of  the 
palace  of  the  States  General  at  the 
Hague.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
had  no  share  in  the  guilt  of  the  murder, 
but  who,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  an- 
other lamentable  occasion  twenty  years 
later,  extended  to  crimes  perpetrated 
in  his  cause  an  indulgence  which  has 
left  a  stain  on  his  glory,  became  chief 
of  the  government  without  a  rivaL 
Young  as  he  was,  his  ardent  and  un- 
conquerable spirit,  though  disguised 
by  a  cold  and  sullen  manner,  soon 
roused  the  courage  of  his  dismayed 
countrymen.  It  was  in  vain  that  both 
his  unde  and  the  French  King  at- 
tempted by  splendid  offers  to  s^uce 
him  from  the  cause  of  the  Eepublic. 
To  the  States  General  he  spoke  a  high 
and  inspiriting  language.  He  even 
ventured  to  suggest  a  scheme  which 
has  an  aspect  of  antique  heroism,  and 
which,  if  it  had  been  accomplished, 
would  have  been  the  noblest  subject  for 
epic  song  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  modem  history.  He 
told  the  deputies  that,  even  if  their 
natal  soil  and  the  marvels  with  which 
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hnman  industry  had  covered  it  were 
buried  under  the  ocean,  all  was  not 
lost.     The  Hollanders  might  surTive 
Holland.     Liberty  and  pure  religion, 
"driven  by  tyrants  and    bigots    from 
Europe,    might    take    refuge    in    the 
farthest  i9les  of  Asia.     The  shipping 
in  the  ports  of  the  republic  would  suf- 
fice  to  carry  two  hundred  thousand 
emigrants  to  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
There  the  Dutch  commonwealth  might 
^'^ommence  a  new  and  more  glorious 
^idstence,  and  might  rear,  under  the 
Southern  Cross,  amidst  the  sugar  canes 
and  nutmeg  trees,  the  Exchange  of  a 
wealthier  Amsterdam,  and  the  schools 
of  a  more  learned  Leyden.     The  na- 
tional spirit  swelled  and  rose  high. 
The  terms  offered  by  the  allies  were 
fcmly  rejected.  The  dykes  were  opened. 
The  whole  country  was  turned  into  one 
^reat  lake,  from  which  the  cities,  with 
their  ramparts  and  steeples,  rose  like 
islands.    The  invaders  were  forced  to 
fiave  themselves  from  destruction  by  a 
precipitate  retreat   Lewis,  who,  though 
he  sometimes  thought  it  necessary  to 
appear  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  greatly 
preferred  a  palace   to  a  camp,    had 
already  returned  to  enjoy  the  adulation 
of  poets  and  the  smiles  of  ladies  in  the 
sewly  planted  alleys  of  Versailles. 

And  now  the  tide  turned  fast.  The 
event  of  the  maritime  war  had  been 
doubtfiil :  by  land  the  United  Provinces 
had  obtained  a  respite ;  and  a  respite, 
though  shorty  was  of  infinite  import- 
ance. Alarmed  by  the  vast  designs  of 
Lewis,  both  the  branches  of  the  great 
House  of  Austria  sprang  to  arms. 
Spain  and  Holland,  divided  by  the 
memory  of  ancient  wrongs  and  humiU- 
ations,  were  reconciled  by  the  nearness 
of  the  common  danger.  From  every 
part  of  Germany  troops  poured  towards 
the  Rhine.  The  English  government 
had  already  expended  all  the  funds 
which  had  been  obtained  by  pillaging 
the  public  creditor.  No  loan  could  be 
expected  from  the  City.  An  attempt  to 
I'aise  taxes  by  the  royal  authority  would 
have  at  once  produced  a  rebellion;  and 
Lewis,  who  had  now  to  maintain  a 
contest  against  half  Europe,  was  in  no 
condition  to  furnish  the  means  of 
coercing  the  people  of  England.     It 


was  necessary  to  convoke  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  the  spring  of  1673,  therefore,  the 
Houses    reassembled    after  a  «,  ..     . 

*  .  Meeting  of 

recess    of    near    two    years.  ui«Par. 
Clifford,  now  a  peer  and  Lord  "*""*■ 
Treasurer,  and  Ashley,  now  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Chancellor,  were 
the  persons  on  whom  the  King  princi- 
pally relied  as  Parliamentary  managers. 
The  Country  Party  instantly  began  to 
attack  the  policy  of  the  CabaL    The 
attack  was  made,  not  in  the  way  of 
storm,  but  by  slow  and  scientific  ap- 
proaches.   The  Commons  at  first  held 
out  hopes  that  they  would  give  support 
to  the  King's  foreign  policy,  but  in- 
sisted that  he  should  purdiase  that 
support  hj  abandoning  his  whole  system 
of  domestic  |>olicv.     Their  chief  object 
was  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence.   Of  D^j^ra- 
all  the  many  unpopular  steps  tionorin. 
taken  by  the  Government  the  **"***"*•• 
most  unpopular  was  the  publishing  of 
this  Declaration.    The  most  opposite 
sentiments  had  been  shocked  by  an  act 
so  liberal,  done  in  a  manner  so  despotic. 
AU  the  enemies  of  religious  freedom, 
and  all  the  friends  of  civil  freedom, 
found  themselves  on  the  same  side ; 
and  these  two  classes  made  up  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  nation.    The  zealous 
Churchman     exclaimed    against    the 
favour  which  had  been  shown  both  to 
the  Papist  and  to  the  Puritan.    The 
Puritan,  though  he  might  rejoice  in 
the  suspension  of  the  persecution  by 
which  he  had  been  harassed,  felt  little 
gratitude  for  a  toleration  which  he  was 
to  share   with  Antichrist.      And  all 
Englishmen  who  valued  liberty   and 
law,  saw  with  uneasiness  the  deep  in- 
road which  the  prerogative  had  made 
into  the  province  of  the  legislature. 

It  must  in  candour  be  admitted  that 
the  constitutional  question  was  then 
not  quite  free  from  obscurity.  Our 
ancient  Kings  had  undoubtedly  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  of  suspending 
the  operation  of  penal  laws.  The 
tribunals  had  recognised  that  right. 
Parliaments  had  suffered  it  to  pass  un- 
challenged. That  some  such  right  was 
inherent  in  the  crown,  few  even  of  thg 
Country  Party  ventured,  in  the  face  of 
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precedent  and  authority,  to  deny.  Yet 
it  was  dear  that,  if  this  prerogative 
were  without  limit,  the  English  govern- 
ment conld  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  a  pnre  despotism.  That  there 
was  a  limit  was  fully  admitted  by  the 
Eling  and  his  ministers.  Whether  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  lay  within 
or  without  the  limit  was  the  question ; 
and  neither  party  could  succeed  in 
tracing  any  line  which  would  bear 
examination.  Some  opponents  of  the 
government  complained  that  the  De- 
claration suspended  not  less  than  forty 
statutes.  But  why  not  forty  as  well  as 
one  ?  There  was  an  orator  who  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  King  might 
constitutionally  dispense  with  bad  laws, 
but  not  with  good  laws.  The  absurdity 
of  such  a  distinction  it  is  needless  to 
expose.  The  doctrine  which  seems  to 
have  been  generally  received  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was,  that  the  dis- 
pensing power  was  confined  to  secular 
matters,  and  did  not  extend  to  laws 
enacted  for  the  security  of  the  estab- 
lished religion.  Yet,  as  the  King  was 
supreme  head  of  the  Church,  it  should 
seem  that,  if  he  possessed  the  dispens- 
ing power  at  all,  he  might  well  possess 
that  power  where  the  Church  was  con- 
cerned. When  the  courtiers  on  the 
other  side  attempted  to  point  out  the 
bounds  of  this  prerogative,  they  were 
not  more  successful  than  the  opposition 
had  been. 

The  truth  is  that  the  dispensing 
power  was  a  great  anomaly  in  politics. 
It  was  utterly  inconsistent  in  theory 
with  the  principles  of  mixed  govern- 
ment: but  it  had  grown  up  in  times 
when  people  troubled  themselves  little 
about  theories.*  It  had  not  been  very 
grossly  abused  in  practice.  It  had 
therefore  been  tolerated,  and  had 
gradually  acquired  a  kind  of  prescrip- 
tion. At  length  it  was  employed,  after 
a  long  interval,  in  an  enlightened  age, 
and  at  an  important  conjuncture,  to  an 
extent  never  before  known,  and  for  a 
purpose  generally  abhorred.  It  was  in- 

*  The  most  sensible  thing  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  this  subject,  came  from  Sir 
William  Coventry : — "  Our  ancestors  never  did 
draw  a  line  to  circumscribe  prerogative  and 
liberty." 


btantly  subjected  to  a  severe  scrutiny. 
Men  did  not,  indeed,  at  first,  venture  to 
pronounce  it  altogether  unconstitutionaL 
But  they  began  to  perceive  that  it  was 
at  direct  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  and  would,  if  left  un- 
checked, turn  the  English  government 
&om  a  limited  into  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  apprehen- 
sions, the  Commons  denied  the  j^  j,  ^^^ 
King's  right  to  dispense,  not  eeiied, 
indeed  with  all  penal  statutes,  t^  Act 
but  with  penal  statutes  in  mat-  ^^'"'^ 
ters  ecdesiastica],  and  gave  him  plainly 
to  understand  that,  unless  he  renounced 
that  right  they  would  grant  no  supply 
for  the  Dutch  war.  He,  for  a  moment, 
showed  some  inclination  to  put  eveiy- 
thing  to  hazard :  but  he  was  strongly 
adviied  by  Lewis  to  submit  to  neces- 
sity, and  to  wait  for  better  times,  when 
the  French  armies,  now  employed  in 
an  arduous  struggle  on  the  Continent, 
might  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  discontent  in  England.  In 
the  Cabal  itself  the  signs  of  disunion 
and  treachery  began  to  appear.  Shaftes- 
bury, with  his  proverbial  sagacity,  saw 
that  a  violent  reaction  was  at  hand,  and 
that  all  things  were  tending  towards  a 
crisis  resembling  that  of  1 64  0.  He  was 
determined  that  such  a  crisis  should 
not  find  him  in  the  situation  of  Straf- 
ford. He  therefore  turned  suddenly 
round,  and  acknowledged,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  the  Declaration  was  il- 
legal The  King,  thus  deserted  by  his 
ally  and  by  his  Chancellor,  yielded, 
cancelled  the  Declaration,  and  solemnly 
promised  that  it  should  never  be  drawn 
into  precedent. 

Even  this  concession  was  insufficient 
The  Commons,  not  content  with  having 
forced  their  sovereign  to  annul  the  In- 
dulgence, next  extorted  his  unwilling 
assent  to  a  celebrated  law,  which  con- 
tinued in  force  down  to  the  reign  of 
George  the  Fourth.  This  law,  known 
as  the  Test  Act,  provided  that  all  per- 
sons holding  any  office,  civil  or  military, 
should  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
should  subscribe  a  declaration  against 
Transubstantiation,  and  should  publicly 
receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England     The 
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preamble  expressed  hostility  only  to  the 
Papists :  but  the  enacting  clauses  were 
scarcely  more  imfayourable  to  the  Pa- 
pists than  to  the  rigid  Puritans.  The 
Puritans,  howeyer,  terrified  at  the  evi- 
dent leaning  of  the  court  towards  Popery, 
and  encouraged  by  some  churchmen  to 
hope  that^  as  soon  as  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics should  have  been  effectually 
disarmed,  relief  would  be  extended  to 
Protestant  Nonconformists,  made  little 
opposition;  nor  could  the  King,  who 
was  in  extreme  want  of  money,  yenture 
to  withhold  his  sanction.  The  Act  was 
passed;  and  the  Duke  of  York  was 
consequently  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
signing the  great  place  of  Lord  High 
AdmiraL 

Hitherto  the  Commons  had  not  de- 
^^c^i^  dared  against  the  Dutch  war. 
<ii«oiT«d.  But,  when  the  King  had,  in 
return  for  money  cautiously  doled  out, 
relinquished  his  whole  plan  of  domestic 
policy,  they  fell  impetuously  on  his 
foreign  policy,  lliey  requested  him  to 
dismiss  Budkingham  and  Lauderdale 
from  his  councils  forever,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  impeaching  Arlington.  In  a  short 
time  the  Cabal  was  no  more.  Clifford, 
who,  alone  of  the  five,  had  any  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  an  honest  man,  refused 
to  take  the  new  test,  laid  down  his  white 
stafl^  and  retired  to  his  country  seat 
Arlington  quitted  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  a  quiet  and  dignified  em- 
ployment in  the  Royal  household.  Shaf- 
tesbury and  Buckingham  made  their 
peace  with  the  opposition,  and  appeared 
at  the  head  of  tiie  stormy  democracy 
of  the  city.  Lauderdale,  however,  still 
continued  to  be  minister  for  Scotch  af- 
fairs, with  which  the  English  Parlia- 
ment could  not  interfere. 

And  now  the  Commons  urged  the 
King  to  make  peace  with  Holland,  and 
expressly  declared  that  no  more  sup- 
plies should  be  granted  for  the  war, 
unless  it  should  appear  that  the  enemy 
obstinately  refiised  to  consent  to  rea- 
sonable terms.  Charles  found  it  neces- 
sary to  postpone  to  a  more  conrenient 
season  all  thought  of  executing  the 
treaty  of  Dover,  and  to  cajole  the  na- 
tion by  pretending  to  return  to  the 
policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance.    Temple, 


who,  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Cabal, 
had  lived  in  seclusion  among  his  books 
and  fiower  beds,  was  called  forth  from 
his  hermitage.  By  his  instrumentality 
a  separate  peace  vras  concluded  vmf 
with  the  United  Provinces;  gSJJf* 
and  he  a^ain  became  ambas-  Pn>Tinee& 
sador  at  tne  Hague,  where  his  presence 
was  regarded  as  a  sure  pledge  for  the 
sincerity  of  his  court. 

The  chief  direction  of  affairs  was 
now  entrusted  to  Sir  Thomas  j^^^„,„|^ 
Osborne,  a  Yorkshire  baronet,  tnUon  oi 
who  had,  in  the  House  of  Com-  ^^*"**'' 
mons,  shown  eminent  talents  for  busi 
ness  and  debate.  Osborne  became  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  was  soon  created  Earl 
of  Danby.  He  was  not  a  man  whose 
character,  if  tried  by  any  high  standard 
of  morality,  would  appear  to  merit  ap- 
probation. He  was  greedy  of  wealth 
and  honours,  corrupt  himself,  and  a 
corrupter  of  others.  The  Cabal  had 
bequeathed  to  him  the  art  of  bribing 
Parliaments,  an  art  still  rude,  and  giv- 
ing little  promise  of  the  rare  perfection 
to  which  it  was  brought  in  the  follow- 
ing century.  He  improved  greatly  on 
the  plan  of  the  first  inventors.  They 
had  merely  purchased  orators:  but 
every  man  who  had  a  vote,  might  sell 
himself  to  Danby.  Yet  the  new  minis- 
ter must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
negotiators  of  Dover.  He  was  not  with- 
out the  feelings  of  an  Englishman  and 
a  Protestant ;  nor  did  he,  in  his  solici- 
tude for  his  own  interests,  ever  wholly 
forget  the  interests  of  his  country  and 
of  his  religion.  He  was  desirous,  in- 
deed, to  exalt  the  prerogative :  but  the 
means  by  which  he  proposed  to  exalt 
it  were  widely  different  from  those 
which  had  been  contemplated  by  Ar- 
lington and  Clifford.  The  thought  of 
establishing  arbitrary  power,  by  calling 
in  the  aid  of  foreign  arms,  and  by 
reducing  the  kingdom  to  the  rank  of  a 
dependent  principality,  never  entered 
into  his  mind.  His  plan  was  to  rally 
round  the  monarchy  those  classes  which 
had  been  the  firm  allies  of  the  mon- 
archy during  the  troubles  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation,  and  which  bad  been 
disgusted  by  the  recent  crimes  and 
errors  of  the  court.  With  the  help  of 
the  old  Cavalier  interest,  of  the  nobles, 
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of  the  countiy  gentlemen,  of  the  clei^, 
and  of  the  Universities,  it  might,  he 
eonceired,  be  possible  to  make  Charles, 
not  indeed  an  absolute  sovereign,  but 
a  sovereign  scarcely  less  powerM  than 
Elizabeth  had  been. 

Prompted  by  these  feelings,  Danby 
formed  the  design  of  securing  to  the 
Cavalier  party  the  exclusive  possession 
of  all  political  power,  both  executive 
and  legislative.  In  the  year  1675, 
accordingly,  a  bill  was  offered  to  the 
Lords  which  provided  that  no  person 
should  hold  any  office,  or  should  sit  in 
either  House  of  Parliament,  without 
first  declaring  on  oath  that  he  con- 
sidered resistance  to  the  kingly  power 
as  in  all  cases  criminal,  and  that  he 
would  never  endeavour  to  alter  the 
government  either  in  Church  or  State. 
During  several  weeks  the  debates,  divi- 
sions, and  protests  caused  by  this  pro- 
position kept  the  countiy  in  a  state 
of  excitement  The  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  head^  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabal  who  were  desirous  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  nation,  Buck- 
ingham and  Shaftesbury,  was  beyond 
all  precedent  vehement  and  pertina- 
cious, and  at  length  proved  successful 
The  bill  was  not  indeed  rejected,  but 
was  retarded,  mutilated,  and  at  length 
suffered  to  drop. 

So  arbitrary  and  so  exclusive  was 
Danby's  scheme  of  domestic  policy. 
His  opinions  touching  foreign  policy 
did  him  more  honour.  They  were  in 
truth  directly  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Cabal,  and  differed  little  from  those  of 
the  Country  Party.  He  bitterly  la- 
mented the  degraded  situation  to  which 
England  was  reduced,  and  declared, 
with  more  energy  than  politeness,  that 
his  dearest  wish  was  to  cudgel  the 
French  into  a  proper  respect  for  her. 
So  little  did  he  disguise  his  feelings 
that,  at  a  great  banquet  where  the  most 
illustrious  dignitaries  of  the  State  and 
of  the  Churdi  were  assembled,  he  not 
very  decorously  filled  his  glass  to  the 
confusion  of  all  who  were  against  a  war 
with  France.  He  would  indeed  most 
gladly  have  seen  his  country  united 
with  the  powers  which  were  then  com- 
bined against  Lewis,  and  was  for  that 
end  bent  on  placing  Temple,  the  author 


of  the  Triple  Alliance,  at  the  head  of 
the  department  which  directed  foreign 
affairs.  But  the  power  of  the  prime 
minister  was  limited.  In  his  most  con- 
fidential letters  he  complained  that  the 
infatuation  of  his  master  prevented 
England  from  taking  her  proper  place 
among  European  nations.  Charles  was 
insatiably  greedy  of  French  gold:  he 
had  by  no  means  relinquished  the  hope 
that  he  might,  at  some  future  day,  be 
able  to  establish  absolute  monarchy  by 
the  help  of  the  French  arms ;  and  for 
both  reasons  he  wished  to  maintain  a 
good  understanding  with  the  Court  of 
Versailles. 

Thus  the  sovereign  leaned  towards 
one  system  of  foreign  politics,  and  the 
minister  towards  a  system  diametrically 
opposite.  Neither  the  sovereign  nor  the 
minister,  indeed,  was  of  a  temper  to  pur- 
sue any  object  with  undeviating  con- 
stancy. Each  occasionally  yielded  to 
the  importunity  of  the  other ;  and  their 
jarring  inclinations  and  mutual  conces- 
sions gave  to  the  whole  administration  a 
strangely  capricious  character.  Charles 
sometimes,  from  levity  and  indolence, 
suffered  Danby  to  take  steps  which 
Lewis  resented  as  mortal  injuries. 
Danby,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  than 
relinquish  his  great  place,  sometimes 
stooped  to  compliances  which  caused 
him  bitter  pain  and  shame.  The  'K'ing 
was  brought  to  consent  to  a  marriage 
between  me  Lady  Mary,  eldest  daugh- 
ter and  presumptive  heiress  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  William  of  Orange,  the 
deadly  enemy  of  France,  and  the  here- 
ditary champion  of  the  Beformation. 
Nay,  the  brave  Earl  of  Ossory,  son  of 
Ormond,  was  sent  to  assist  the  Dutch 
with  some  British  troops,  who,  on  the 
most  bloody  day  of  the  whole  war,  sig- 
nally vindicated  the  national  reputation 
for  stubborn  courage.  The  Treasurer, 
on  the  oth»  hand,  was  induced,  not 
only  to  connive  at  some  scandalous  pe- 
cuniary transactions  which  took  place 
between  his  master  and  the  court  of 
Versailles,  but  to  become,  unwillingly 
indeed  and  ungraciously,  an  agent  in 
those  transactions. 

Meanwhile,  the  Countiy  Party  was 
driven  by  two  strong  feelings  in  two 
opposite     directions.       The     populaf 
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leaders  were  a&aid  of  the  greatness  of 
Embw  Lewis,  who  was  not  only  mak- 
dtaS^  ^^S  ^^^  against  the  whole 
of  the  strength  of  the  continental 
Party.  alliance,  but  was  even  gaining 
ground.  Yet  they  were  afraid  to  entrost 
their  own  King  with  the  means  of  curb- 
ing France,  lest  those  means  should  be 
nsed  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  England. 
The  conflict  between  these  apprehen- 
sions, both  of  which  were  perfectly 
legitimate,  made  the  policy  of  the  Op- 
position seem  as  eccentric  and  fickle 
as  that  of  the  Court.  The  Commons 
called  for  a  war  with  France,  tiU  the 
King,  pressed  by  Danby  to  comply  with 
the>  wish,  seemed  disposed  to  yield, 
and  began  to  raise  an  army.  But,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  that  the  recruiting 
had  commenced,  their  dread  of  Lewis 
gave  place  to  a  nearer  dread.  They 
began  to  fear  that  the  new  IcTies  mi^ht 
be  employed  on  a  service  in  which 
Charles  took  much  more  interest  than 
in  the  defence  of  Flanders.  They  there- 
fore reftised  supplies,  and  dunoured 
for  disbanding  as  loudly  as  they 
had  just  before  clamoured  for  arming. 
Those  historians  who  haTe  severely 
reprehended  this  inconsistency  do  not 
appear  to  have  made  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  the  embarrassing  situation  of 
subjects  who  have  reason  to  believe 
that  their  prince  is  conspiring  with  a 
foreign  and  hostile  power  against  their 
liberties.  To  refuse  him  military  re- 
sources is  to  leave  the  state  defenceless. 
Yet  to  give  him  military  resources  may 
be  only  to  arm  him  against  the  state. 
In  such  circumstances  vacillation  can- 
not be  considered  as  a  proof  of  dis- 
honesty or  even  of  weakness. 

These  jealousies  were  studiously 
P^^y^,^  fomented  by  the  French  King, 
of  that       He    had  long  kept  England 

partTwith  .       ,  ®  .  .  ^   .         ®         . 

the  Preach  passive  by  proiuismg  to  support 
•™**^*  the  throne  against  the  Parlia- 
ment. He  now,  alarmed  at  finding 
that  the  patriotic  counsels  of  Danby 
seemed  likely  to  prevail  in  the  closet, 
began  to  inflame  the  Parliament  against 
the  throne.  Between  Lewis  and  the 
Country  Party  there  was  one  thing,  and 
one  only,  in  common,  profotmd  distrust 
of  Charles.  Could  the  Country  Party 
have  been  certain  that  their  sovereign 


meant  only  to  make  war  on  France, 
they  would  have  been  eager  to  support 
him.  Could  Lewis  have  been  certain 
that  the  new  levies  were  intended  only 
to  make  war  on  the  constitution  of 
England,  he  would  have  made  no  at- 
tempt to  stop  them.  But  the  unstea- 
diness and  faithlessness  of  Charles  were 
such  that  the  French  government  and 
the  English  opposition,  agreeing  ia 
nothing  else,  agreed  in  disb^eving  his 
protestations,  and  were  equally  desirous 
to  keep  him  poor  and  without  an  army. 
Communications  were  opened  between 
Barillon,  the  Ambassador  of  Lewis,  and 
those  English  politicians  who  had 
always  professed,  and  who  indeed  sin- 
cerely felt,  the  greatest  dread  and 
disUke  of  tiie  French  ascendency.  The 
most  upright  member  of  the  Country 
Party,  William  Lord  Russell,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  did  not  scruple  to 
concert  with  a  foreign  mission  schemes 
for  embarrassing  his  own  sovereign. 
This  was  the  whole  extent  of  RusseU's 
offence.  His  principles  and  his  fortune 
alike  raised  mm  above  all  temptations 
of  a  sordid  kind :  but  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates were  less  scrupulous.  It  would 
be  uig'ust  to  impute  to  them  the  extreme 
wickedness  of  taking  bribes  to  injure 
their  country.  On  the  contrary,  they 
meant  to  serve  her:  but  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  they  were  mean  and  in- 
delicate enough  to  let  a  foreign  prince 
pay  them  for  serving  her.  Among  those 
who  cannot  be  acquitted  of  this  degrad- 
ing charge  was  one  man  who  is  popu- 
larly considered  as  the  personification 
of  public  spirit>  and  who,  in  spite  of 
some  great  moral  and  intellectual  faults, 
has  a  just  claim  to  be  called  a  hero,  a 
philosopher,  and  a  patriot.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  see  without  pain  such  a  name 
in  tJie  list  of  the  pensioners  of  France* 
Yet  it  is  some  consolation  to  reflect 
that^  in  our  time,  a  public  man  would 
be  thought  lost  to  all  sense  of  duty  and 
of  shame,  who  should  not  spurn  from 
him  a  temptation  which  conquered  the 
virtue  and  the  pride  of  Algernon 
Sidney. 

The  effect  of  these  intrigues  was 
that  England,  though  she  occasionally 
took  a  menacing  attitude,   remained 
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inactiye  till  the  continental  war,  haying 
lasted  near  seven  years,  was 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen.  The  United  Pro- 
vinces, which  in  1672  had  seemed  to 
be  on  the  yerge  of  utter  rain,  obtained 
honourable  and  adyantageous  terms. 
This  narrow  escape  was  generally 
ascribed  to  the  ability  and  courage  of 
the  young  Stadtholder.  His  fame  was 
great  throughout  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  English,  who  regarded 
him  as  one  of  their  own  princes,  and 
rejoiced  to  see  him  the  husband  of  their 
future  Queen.  France  retained  many 
important  towns  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  the  great  province  of  Franche 
Comt6.  Almost  the  whole  loss  was  borne 
by  the  decaying  monarchy  of  Spain. 

A  few  months  after  the  termination 
violent  of  hostilities  on  the  Continent 
^^"n  came  a  great  crisis  in  English 
Engund.  politics.  Towards  such  a  crisis 
things  had  been  tending  during  eigh- 
teen years.  The  whole  stock  of  popu- 
larity, great  as  it  was,  with  which  the 
King  had  commenced  his  administra- 
tion, had  long  been  expended.  To  loyeil 
enthusiasm  had  succeeded  profound 
disaffection.  The  public  mind  had 
now  measured  back  again  the  space 
over  which  it  had  passed  between  1640 
and  1660,  and  was  once  more  in  the 
state  in  which  it  had  been  when  the 
Long  Parliament  met. 

The  prevailing  discontent  was  com- 
pounded of  many  feelings.  One  of 
these  was  wounded  national  pride. 
That  generation  had  seen  England, 
during  a  few  years,  allied  on  equal 
terms  with  France,  victorious  over 
Holland  and  Spain,  the  mistress  of  the 
sea,  the  terror  of  Home,  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  interest.  Her  resources  had 
not  diminished;  and  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  she  would  have 
been  at  least  as  highly  considered  in 
Europe  under  a  legitimate  King,  strong 
in  the  affection  and  willing  obedience 
of  his  subjects,  as  she  had  been  under 
an  usurper  whose  utmost  vigilance  and 
energy  were  required  to  keep  down  a 
mutinous  people.  Yet  she  had,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imbecility  and  mean- 
ness of  her  rulers,  sunk  so  low  that  any 
Crennan  or  Italian  principality  which 


brought  five  thousand  men  into  the 
field  was  a  more  important  member  of 
the  commonwealth  of  nations. 

With  the  sense  of  national  humilia- 
tion was  mingled  anxiety  for  civil 
liberty.  Humours,  indistinct  indeed, 
but  perhaps  the  more  alarming  by 
reason  of  their  indistinctness,  imputed 
to  the  court  a  deliberate  design  against 
aU  the  constitutional  rights  of  English- 
men. It  had  even  been  whispered  that 
this  desipn  was  to  be  carried  into  effect 
by  the  interyention  of  foreign  arms. 
The  tJiiought  of  such  intervention  made 
the  blood,  even  of  the  Cavaliers,  boil  in 
their  veins.  Some  who  had  always 
professed  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance 
in  its  full  extent  were  now  heard  to 
mutter  that  there  was  one  limitation 
to  that  doctrine.  If  a  foreign  force  were 
brought  over  to  coerce  the  nation,  they 
would  not  answer  for  their  own  patience. 

But  neither  national  pride  nor  anxiety 
for  public  liberty  had  so  great  an  influ- 
ence on  the  popular  mind  as  hatred  of 
the  Koman  CathoUc  religion.  That 
hatred  had  become  one  of  the  ruling 
passions  of  the  community,  and  was  as 
strong  in  the  ignorant  and  profane  as 
in  those  who  were  Protestants  from 
conviction.  The  cruelties  of  Mary's 
reign,  cruelties  which  even  in  the  most 
accurate  and  sober  narrative  excite 
just  detestation,  and  which  were  neither 
accurately  nor  soberly  related  in  the 
popular  martyrologies,  the  conspira- 
cies against  Elizabeth,  and  above  all 
the  Gunpowder  Plot^  had  left  in  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar  a  deep  and  bitter 
feeling  which  was  kept  up  by  annual 
commemorations,  prayers,  bonfires,  and 
processions.  It  should  be  added  that 
those  classes  which  were  peculiarly  disr 
tinguished  by  attachment  to  the  throne, 
the  clergy  and  the  landed  gentry,  had 
peculiar  reasons  for  regarding  the 
Church  of  Home  with  aversion.  The 
clergy  trembled  for  their  benefices ;  the 
landed  gentry  for  their  abbeys  and 
great  tithes.  While  the  memory  of  the 
reign  of  the  Saints  was  still  recent, 
hatred  of  Popery  had  in  some  degree 
given  place  to  hatred  of  Puritanism: 
but,  during  the  eighteen  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  Bestoration,  the 
hatred  of  Puritanism  had  abated,  and 
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the  hatred  of  Popery  had  increasecl. 
The  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Dover 
were  accurately  known  to  very  few: 
but  some  hints  had  got  abroad.  The 
general  impression  was  that  a  great 
blow  was  about  to  be  aimed  at  the 
Protestant  religion.  The  king  was  sus- 
pected by  many  of  a  leaning  towards 
Rome.  His  brother  and  heir  presump- 
tive was  known  to  be  a  bigoted  Roman 
Catholic.  The  first  Duchess  of  York 
had  died  a  Roman  Catholia  James 
had  then,  in  defiance  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Hoiuse  of  Commons, 
taken  to  wife  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Modena,  another  Roman  Catholic.  If 
there  should  be  sons  by  this  marriage, 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  they  might 
be  bred  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  a 
long  succession  of  princes,  hostile  to 
the  established  faith,  might  sit  on  the 
English  throne.  The  constitution  had 
recently  been  violated  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  penal  laws.  The  ally  by  whom  the 
policy  of  England  had,  during  many 
years,  been  chiefiy  governed  was  not 
only  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  perse- 
cutor of  the  reformed  Churches.  Under 
such  circumsttoces  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  common  people  should  have 
been  inclined  to  apprehend  a  return  of 
the  times  of  her  whom  they  called 
Bloody  Mary. 

Thus  the  nation  was  in  such  a  temper 
that  the  smallest  spark  might  raise  a 
flame.  At  this  conjuncture  fire  was 
set  in  two  places  at  once  to  the  vast 
mass  of  combustible  matter ;  and  in  a 
moment  the  whole  was  in  a  blaze. 

The  French  court,  which  knewDanby 
F«nof  to  be  its  mortal  enemy,  art- 
J^"^-  fully  contrived  to  ruin  him  by 
making  him  pass  for  its  friend.  Lewis, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Ralph  Mon- 
tague, a  faithless  and  shameless  man 
who  had  resided  in  France  as  minister 
from  England,  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  proo&  that  the  Treasurer  had 
been  concerned  in  an  application  made 
by  the  Court  of  Whitehall  to  the  Court 
of  Versailles  for  a  simi  of  money.  This 
discovery  produced  its  natural  eflfect. 
The  Treasurer  was,  in  truth,  exposed 
to  the  vengeance  of  Parliament^  not  on 
account  of  his  delinquencies,  but  on 


account  of  his  merits ;  not  because  he 
had  been  an  accomplice  in  a  criminal 
transaction,  but  because  he  had  been  a 
most  unwilling  and  unserviceable  ac- 
compHce.  But  of  the  circumstances, 
which  have,  in  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity, greatly  extenuated  his  faulty  his 
contemporaries  were  ignorant.  In  their 
view  he  was  the  broker  who  had  sold 
England  to  France.  It  seemed  clear 
that  his  greatness  was  at  an  end,  and 
doubtful  whether  his  head  could  be 
saved. 

Yet  was  the  ferment  excited  by  this 
discovery  sHght,  when  com-  ThePo. 
pared  with  the  commotion  p»»>»pi«>'' 
which  arose  when  it  was  noised  abroad 
that  a  great  Popish  plot  had  been  de- 
tected. One  Titus  Oates,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  had,  by  his 
disorderly  life  and  heterodox  doctrine, 
drawn  on  himself  the  censure  of  his 
spiritual  superiors,  had  been  compelled 
to  quit  his  benefice,  and  had  ever  since 
led  an  infamous  and  vagrant  Ufe.  He 
had  once  professed  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  had  passed  some  time  on 
the  Continent  in  EngUsh  colleges  of 
the  order  of  Jesus.  In  those  seminaries 
he  had  heard  much  wild  talk  about  the 
best  means  of  bringing  England  back 
to  the  true  Church.  From  hints  thus 
furnished  he  constructed  a  hideous  ro- 
mance, resembling  rather  the  dream  of 
a  sick  man  than  any  transaction  which 
ever  took  place  in  the  real  world.  The 
Pope,  he  said,  had  entrasted  the  go- 
vernment of  England  to  the  Jesuits. 
The  Jesuits  had,  by  commissions  under 
the  seal  of  their  society,  appointed 
Roman  CathoUc  clergymen,  noblemen, 
and  gentlemen,  to  all  the  highest  offices 
in  Churph  and  State.  The  Papists  had 
burned  down  London  once.  They  had 
tried  to  bum  it  down  again.  They  were 
at  that  moment  planning  a  scheme  for 
setting  fire  to  all  the  slupping  in  the 
Thames.  They  were  to  rise  at  a  signal 
and  massacre  iH  their  Protestant  neigh- 
bours. A  French  army  was  at  the  same 
time  to  land  in  Ireland.  All  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  and  divines  of  England 
were  to  be  murdered.  Three  or  four 
schemes  had  been  formed  for  assassi- 
nating the  King.  He  was  to  be  stab- 
bed.    He  was  to  be  poisoned  in  his 
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medicine.  He  was  to  be  shot  with  silver 
bullets.  The  public  mind  was  so  sore 
and  excitable  that  these  lies  readily 
found  credit  with  the  vulgar ;  and  two 
events  which  speedily  took  place  led 
even  some  reflecting  men  to  suspect  that 
the  tale,  though  evidently  distorted  and 
exaggerated,  might  have  some  founda- 
tion. 

Edward  Coleman,  a  very  busy,  and 
not  very  honest,  Boman  Catholic  in- 
triguer, had  been  among  the  persons 
accused.  Search  was  made  for  his  pa- 
pers. It  was  found  that  he  had  just 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  them. 
Sut  a  few  which  had  escaped  contained 
some  passages  such  as,  to  minds  strongly 
prepossessed,  might  seem  to  confirm  the 
evidence  of  Oates.  Those  passages  in- 
deed, when  candidly  construed,  appear 
to  express  little  more  than  the  hopes 
which  the  posture  of  affairs,  the  predi- 
lections of  Charles,  the  still  stronger 
predilections  of  James,  and  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  French  and 
English  courts,,  might  naturally  excite 
in  the  mind  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
strongly  attached  to  the  interests  of  his 
Church.  But  the  country  was  not  then 
inclined  to  construe  the  letters  of  Pa- 
pists candidly;  and  it  was  urged,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that,  if  papers 
which  had  been  passed  over  as  unim- 
portant were  filled  with  matter  so  sus- 
picious, some  great  mystery  of  iniquity 
must  have  been  contained  in  those  do- 
cuments which  had  been  carefully  com- 
mitted to  the  flames. 

A  few  days  later  it  was  known  that 
Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  an  eminent 
justice  of  the  peace  who  had  taken  the 
depositions  of  Oates  against  Coleman, 
had  disappeared.  Search  was  made ; 
and  Godfr^'s  corpse  was  found  in  a 
field  near  London.  It  was  dear  that 
he  had  died  by  violence.  It  was  equally 
clear  that  .he  had  not  been  set  upon  by 
robbers.  His  fate  is  to  this  dav  a  se- 
cret. Some  think  that  he  perished  by 
his  own  hand ;  some,  that  he  was  slain 
by  a  private  enemy.  The  most  impro- 
bable supposition  is  that  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  party  hostile  to  the  court, 
in  order  to  give  colour  to  the  stoiy  of 
the  plot.  The  most  probable  supposi- 
tion seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  that 


some  hot-headed  Roman  Catholic,  driven, 
to  frenzy  by  the  lies  of  Oates  and  by 
the  insults  of  the  multitude,  and  not 
nicely  distinguishing  between  the  per- 
jured, accuser  and  the  innocent  magis- 
trate, had  taken  a  revenge  of  which  the 
history  of  persecuted  sects  furnishes  bu^ 
too  many  examples.  If  this  were  so, 
the  assassin  must  have  afterwards  bit- 
terly execrated  his  own  wickedness  and 
folly.  The  capital  and  the  whole  nation 
went  mad  with  hatred  and  fear.  The 
penal  laws,  which  had  begun  to  lose 
somethingof  their  edge,  were  sharpened 
anew.  Every  where  justices  were  busied 
in  searching  houses  and  seizing  papers^ 
All  the  gaols  were  filled  with  Papists. 
London  had  the  aspect  of  a  city  in  a 
state  of  siege.  The  trainbands  were 
under  arms  all  night.  Preparations 
were  made  for  barricading  the  great 
thoroughfares.  Patrols  marched  up 
and  down  the  streets.  Cannon  were 
planted  round  WhitehalL  No  citizen 
thought  himself  safe  unless  he  carried 
under  his  coat  a  small  flail  loaded  with 
lead  to  brain  the  Popish  assassins.  The 
corpse  of  the  murdered  magistrate  was 
exhibited  during  several  days  to  the 
gaze  of  great  multitudes,  and  was  then 
committed  to  the  grave  with  strange 
and  terrible  ceremonies,  which  indicated 
rather  fear  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance 
than  sorrow  or  religious  hope.  The 
Houses  insisted  that  a  guard  should  be 
placed  in  the  vaults  over  which  thej- 
sate,  in  order  to  secure  them  against  a 
second  Gxmpowder  Plot  All  their  pro- 
ceedings were  of  a  piece  with  this  de- 
mand. Ever  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  oath  of  supremacy  had  been  exacted 
&om  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Some  Roman  Catholics,  how- 
ever, had  contrived  so  to  interpret  this 
oath  that  they  could  take  it  without 
scruple.  A  more  stringent  test  was 
now  added :  every  member  of  Parlia- 
ment was  required  to  make  the  Decla- 
ration against  Transubstantiation ;  and 
thus  the  Roman  Catholic  Lords  were 
for  the  first  time  excluded  from  their 
seats.  Strong  resolutions  were  adopted 
against  the  Queen.  The  Commons 
threw  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State 
into  prison  for  having  countersigned 
commissions  directed  to  gentlemen  who 
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were  iM>t  eood  Protestants.  They  im- 
peached the  Lord  Treasurer  of  high 
treason.  Nay,  they  so  fiir  forgot  the 
doctrine  which,  while  the  memory  of 
the  civil  war  wafl  still  recent,  they  had 
londly  professed,  that  they  even  at- 
tempted to  wrest  the  command  of  the 
BiiHtia  out  of  the  King^s  hands.  To 
such  a  temper  had  eighteen  years  of 
nuflgovemment  brought  the  most  loyal 
Parliament  that  had  ever  met  in  Eng- 
land. 

Yet  it  may  seem  strange  that,  even 
in  that  extremity,  the  King  should 
have  Tentored  to  appeal  to  the  people ; 
for  the  people  were  more  excited  uian 
their  representatives.  The  Lower 
House,  discontented  as  it  was,  con- 
tained a  larger  number  of  Cavaliers 
than  were  lUcely  to  find  seats  again. 
But  it  was  thought  that  a  dissolution 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  a  prosecution  which 
might  probably  bring  to  light  all  the 
goilty  mysteries  of  the  French  aUianoe, 
and  might  thus  cause  extreme  perso- 
nal annoyance  and  embarrassment  to 
Charles.  Accordingly,  in  January 
1679,  the  Parliament  which  had  been 
in  existence  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1661,  was  dissolved;  and 
writs  were  issued  for  a  general  election. 

During  some  weeks  the  contention 
Rett  over  the  whole  country  was 
£^«r  fie^e  and  obstinate  beyond  ex- 
^^9.  ample.  Unprecedented  sums 
were  expended.  New  tactics  were 
employed.  It  was  remarked  by  the 
pamphleteers  of  that  time  as  something 
extraordinary  that  horses  were  hired 
at  a  great  charge  for  the  conveyance  of 
electors.  The  practice  of  splitting 
freeholds  for  the  purpose  of  multifdy- 
ing  votes  dates  from  this  m^norable 
straggle.  Dissenting  preachers,  who 
had  long  hidden  themselves  in  quiet 
nooks  from  persecution,  now  emerged 
fiom  their  retreats,  and  rode  from 
Tillage  to  village,  for  the  purpose  of 
rekindling  the  zeal  of  the  scattered 
people  of  God.  The  tide  ran  strong 
agamst  the  government.  Most  of  the 
new  members  came  up  to  Westminster 
in  a  mood  little  dinering  from  that 
of  their  predecessors  who  had  sent 
StxafEard  and  Laud  to  the  Tower. 
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Meanwhile  the  courts  of  justice, 
which  ought  to  be,  in  the  midst  of 
political  commotions,  sure  places  of 
refuge  for  the  innocent  of  every  party, 
were  disgraced  by  wilder  passions  and 
fouler  corruptions  than  were  to  be 
found  even  on  the  hustings.  The  tale 
of  Oates,  though  it  haa  sufficed  to 
convulse  the  whole  realm,  would  not, 
unless  confirmed  by  other  evidence, 
suffice  to  destroy  the  humblest  of  those 
whom  he  had  accused.  For,  by  the 
old  law  of  England,  two  witnesses  are 
necessary  to  establish  a  charge  of  trea- 
son. But  the  success  of  the  first  im- 
postor produced  its  natural  conse- 
quences. Li  a  few  weeks  he  had  been 
raised  from  penury  and  obscurity  to 
opulence,  to  power  which  made  him 
the  dread  of  princes  and  nobles,  and 
to  notoriety  such  as  has  for  low  and  bad 
minds  all  the  attractions  of  glory.  He  was 
not  long  without  coa<\jutor8  and  rivals. 
A  wretch  named  Carstairs,  who  had 
earned  a  livelihood  in  Scotland  by 
going  disguised  to  conventicles  and 
then  informing  against  the  preachers, 
led  the  way.  Sedloe,  a  noted  swindler, 
followed ;  and  soon,  from  all  the 
brothels,  gambUng-houses,  and  spung- 
ing  houses  of  London,  false  witnesses 
poured  forth  to  swear  away  the  lives  of 
Roman  Catholics.  One  came  with  a 
story  about  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men  who  were  to  muster  in  the  dis- 
guise of  pilgrims  at  Corunna,  and  to 
sail  thence  to  Wales.  Another  had 
been  promised  canonisation  and  five 
hundred  pounds  to  murder  the  King. 
A  third  had  stepped  into  an  eating 
house  in  Covent  Garden,  and  had  there 
heard  a  great  Roman  Catholic  banker 
vow,  in  me  hearing  of  aU  the  guests 
and  drawers,  to  kill  the  heretical 
tyrant.  Oates,  that  he  might  not  be 
ecHpsed  by  his  imitators,  soon  added  a 
large  supplement  to  his  original  narra- 
tive. He  had  the  portentous  impudence 
to  affirm,  among  other  things,  that  he 
had  once  stood  behind  a  door  which 
was  igar,  and  had  there  overheard  the 
Queen  declare  that  she  had  resolved  to 

give  her  consent  to  the  assassination  of 
er  husband.  The  vulgar  bdieved, 
and  the  highest  magistrates  pretended 
to  believe,  even  such  fictions  as  these. 
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The  chief  judges  of  the  realm  were 
corrapt,  cruel,  and  timid.  The  leaders 
of  the  Country  Party  encouraged  the 
preyailing  delusion.  The  most  respect- 
able among  them,  indeed,  were  them- 
iMlves  so  far  deluded  as  to  belieye  the 
greater  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  plot 
to  be  true.  Such  men  as  Shafbesbuiy 
and  Buckingham  doubtless  perceived 
that  the  whole  was  a  romance.  But  it 
was  a  romance  which  served  their  turn ; 
and  to  their  seared  consciences  the 
death  of  an  innocent  man  gave  no 
more  uneasiness  than  the  death  of  a 
partridge.  The  juries  partook  of  the 
feelings  then  common  ^roughout  the 
nation,  and  were  encouraged  by  the 
bench  to  indulge  those  feelmgs  without 
restraint.  The  multitude  applauded 
Oates  and  his  confederates,  hooted  and 
pelted  the  witnesses  who  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  accused,  and  shouted 
with  joy  when  the  verdict  of  Guilty 
was  pronounced.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  sufferers  appealed  to  the  respect- 
ability of  their  past  lives:  for  the 
public  mind  was  possessed  with  a  be- 
Uef  that  the  more  conscientious  a 
Papist  was,  the  more  likely  he  m\ist  be 
to  plot  against  a  Protestant  government. 
It  was  in  vain  that^  just  before  the  cart 
passed  from  under  their  feet^  they  re- 
solutely affirmed  their  innocence:  for 
the  general  opinion  was  that  a  good 
Papist  considered  aU  lies  which  were 
serviceable  to  his  Chorch  as  not  only 
excusable  but  meritorious. 

While  innocent  blood  was  shedding 
Violence  uuder  the  forms  of  justice,  the 
HowoT'  new  Parliament  met;  and  such 
Commons,  ^^^as  the  violcnce  of  the  predo- 
minant party  that  even  men  whose 
youth  had  been  passed  amidst  revo- 
lutions, men  who  remembered  the 
attainder  of  Strafford,  the  attempt  on 
the  five  members,  the  abolition  of  the 
Hoiuse  of  Lords,  the  execution  of  the 
King,  stood  aghast  at  the  aspect  of 
pubHc  affairs.  The  impeachment  of 
Danby  was  resumed.  He  pleaded  the 
royal  pardon.  But  the  Commons  treated 
the  plea  with  contempt,  and  insisted 
that  the  tried  should  proceed.  Danby, 
however,  was  not  their  chief  object. 
They  were  convinced  that  the  only 
e^ectual  way -of  securing  the  liberties 


and  religion  of  the  nation  was  to  ex- 
clude the  Duke  of  York  from  the  throne. 

The,  King  was  in  great  perplexity. 
He  haid  insisted  that  his  brother,  the 
sight  of  whom  inflamed  the  populace 
to  madness^  should  retire  for  a  time  to 
Brussels:  but  this  concession  did  not 
seem  to  have  produced  any  favourable 
effect.  The  Boundhead  party  was  now 
decidedly  preponderant.  Towards  that 
party  leaned  millions  who  had,  at  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  leaned  towards 
the  side  of  prerogative.  Of  the  old 
Cavaliers  many  participated  in  the 
prevailing  fear  of  Popeiy,  and  many, 
bitterly  resenting  the  ingratitude  of 
the  pnnce  for  whom  they  had  sacrificed 
so  much,  looked  on  his  distress  as  care- 
lessly as  he  had  looked  on  theirs. 
Even  the  Anglican  clergy,  mortified 
and  alarmed  by  the  apostasy  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  so  tax  countenanced  the 
opposition  as  to  join  cordially  in  the 
outcry  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Kmg  in  this  extremity  had  re- 
course to  Sir  William  Temple.  ^^^  ^^.^ 
Of  all  the  official  men  of  uiat  piMof'gL 
age  Temple  had  preserved  the  ^•™»*°*- 
fairest  character.  The  Triple  Alliance 
had  been  his  work.  He  had  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
Cabal,  and  had,  while  that  administra^ 
tion  directed  affairs,  lived  in  strict 
privacy.  He  had  quitted  his  retreat 
at  the  caJLl  of  Danby,  had  made  peace 
between  England  and  Holland,  and  had 
borne  a  chief  part  in  bringing  about 
the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Mary  to  her 
cousin  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Thus  he 
had  the  credit  of  every  one  of  the  few 
good  things  which  had  been  done  by  the 
government  since  the  Restoration.  Of 
the  numerous  crimes  and  blunders  of 
the  last  eighteen  years  none  could  be 
imputed  to  him.  His  private  life, 
though  not  austere,  was  decorous :  his 
manners  were  popular;  and  he  was 
not  to  be  corrupted  either  by  titles  or 
by  money.  Something,  however,  was 
wanting  to  the  character  of  this 
respectable  statesman.  The  tempera- 
ture of  his  patriotism  was  lukewarm. 
He  prized  his  ease  and  his  personal 
dignity  too  much,  and  shrank  from 
responsibility  with  a  pusillanimous  fe^r. 
Nor  indeed  had  his  habits  fitted  him 
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to  bear  a  part  in  the  conflicts  of  our 
domestie  mictions.  He  had  reached  his 
fiftieth  year  without  haying  sate  in  the 
English  Parliament;  and  his  official 
experience  had  been  almost  entirely 
acquired  at  foreign  courts.  He  was 
justly  esteemed  one  of  the  first  diplo- 
matists in  Europe:  but  the  talents  and 
accomplishments  of  a  diplomatist  are 
widely  different  from  those  which 
qualify  a  politician  to  lead  the  House 
of  Commons  in  agitated  times. 

The    scheme    which    he   proposed 
showed  considerable  ingenuity.  Though 
not  a  profound  philosopher,  he  had 
thought  more  than  most  busy  men  of 
the  world  on  the  general  principles  of 
government;  and  his  mind  had  been 
enlarged   by    historical    studies    and 
foreign   travel.      He    seems  to  have 
discerned  more  clearly  than  most  of 
Mb  contemporaries  one  cause  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  the  government 
was  beset.  The  character  of  the  English 
polity  was  gradually  changing.    The 
Parliament  was  slowly,  but  constantly, 
gaining    ground  on  the  prerogative. 
The  line  between  the  legislative  and 
executive   powers    was  in  theoiy  as 
stronglv  marked  as  ever,  but  in  practice 
was  SbjIj  becoming  fiiinter  and  fainter. 
The  theory  of  the  constitution  was  that 
the  King  might  name  his  own  minis- 
ters.   But  the  House  of  Commons  had 
driven  Clarendon,  the  Cabal,  and  Danby 
successively  from  the  direction  of  affairs. 
The  theoiy  of  the  constitution  was  that 
the  King  alone  had  the  power  of  making 
peace  and  war.    But  the  House  of 
Commons  had  forced  him  to  make 
peace  with  HoUand,  and  had  all  but 
forced  him  to  make  war  with  Prance. 
The  theoiy  of  the  constitution  was  that 
the  King  was  the  sole  judge  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  might  be  proper  to 
pardon  offenders.    Yet  he  was  so  much 
in   dread  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that,  at  that  moment,  he  could  not 
venture  to  rescue  &om  the  gallows  men 
whom  he  well  knew  to  be  tike  innocent 
victims  of  perjury. 

Temple,  it  should  seem,  was  desirous 
to  secure  to  the  legislature  its  un- 
doubted constitutions! -powers,  and  yet 
to  prevent  it^  if  possible,  from  encroach- 
ing further  on  the  province  of  the 


executive  administration.  With  thia 
view  he  determined  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  the  Parliament 
a  body  which  might  break  the  shock 
of  their  collision.  There  was  a  body, 
ancient,  highly  honourable,  and  recog- 
nised by  uie  law,  which,  he  thought, 
might  be  so  remodelled  as  to  serve  this 
purpose.  He  determined  to  give  to 
the  Privy  Council  a  new  character  and 
office  in  tiie  government.  The  number  of 
Councillors  he  fixed  at  thirty.  Fifteen 
of  them  were  to  be  the  chief  minis- 
ters of  state,  of  law,  and  of  religion. 
The  other  fifteen  were  to  be  unplaced 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  ample 
fortune  and  high  character.  There 
was  to  be  no  interior  cabinet.  All  the 
thirty  were  to  be  entrusted  with  every 
political  secret)  and  summoned  to 
eveiy  meeting ;  and  the  King  was  to 
declare  that  he  would,  on  eveiy  occa- 
sion, be  guidM  by  their  advice. 

Temple  seems  to  have  thought  that, 
by  this  contrivance,  he  could  at  once 
secure  the  nation  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  Crown  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Parhament.  It 
was,  on  one  hand,  highly  improbable 
that  schemes  such  as  ha.d  been  formed 
by  the  Cabal  would  be  even  propounded 
for  discussion  in  an  assembly  consisting 
of  thirty  eminent  men,  fifteen  of  whom 
were  bound  by  no  tie  of  interest  to  the 
court  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be 
hoped  that  the  Commons,  content  with 
the  guarantee  against  misgovemment 
which  such  a  Privy  Council  furnished, 
would  confine  themselves  more  than 
they  had  of  late  done  to  their  strictly 
legudative  functions,  and  would  no 
longer  think  it  necessary  to  piy  into 
eveiy  part  of  the  executive  administra- 
tion. 

This  plan,  though  in  some  respects 
not  unworthy  of  the  abilities  of  its  au- 
thor, was  in  principle  vicious.  The  new 
board  was  hedf  a  cabinet  and  half  a 
Parliament,  and,  like  almost  eveiy  other 
contritance,  whether  mechanical  or 
political,  which  is  meant  to  serve  two 
purposes  altogether  different,  failed  of 
accomplishine  either.  It  was  too  large 
and  too  divided  to  be  a  good  adminis- 
trative  body.  It  was  too  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Crown  to  be  a  good 
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checking  body.  It  contained  just 
enough  of  popular  ingredients  to 
make  it  a  bad  council  of  state,  unfit 
for  the  keeping  of  secrets,  for  the  con- 
ducting of  delicate  negotiations,  and 
for  the  administration  of  war.  Yet 
were  these  popular  ingredients  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  secure  the  nation 
against  misgoyemment.  The  plan, 
therefore,  even  if  it  had  been  fairlj 
tried,  could  scarcely  have  succeeded; 
and  it  was  not  fairly  tried.  The  King 
wasfickle  and  perfidious:  the  Parliament 
was  excited  and  unreasonable ;  and  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  new  Council 
was  made,  though  perhaps  the  best 
which  that  age  afforded,  were  still  bad. 

The  commencement  of  the  new 
system  was,  however,  hailed  with 
gitneral  delight ;  for  the  people  were  in 
a  temper  to  think  any  change  an  im- 
provement. They  were  also  pleased 
by  some  of  the  new  'nominations. 
Shaftesbury,  now  their  favourite,  was 
appointed  Lord  President.  Kussell 
and  some  other  distinguished  members 
of  the  Country  Party  were  sworn  of 
the  CounciL  But  a  few  days  later  all 
was  again  in  confosion.  The  incon- 
veniences of  having  so  numerous  a 
cabinet  were  such  that  Temple  himself 
consented  to  infringe  one  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  which  he  had  laid  down, 
and  to  become  one  of  a  small  knot 
which  really  directed  everything.  "With 
him  were  joined  three  other  ministers, 
Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of  Essex,  Greorge 
Savile,  Viscount  Halifax,  and  Bobert 
Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland. 

Of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  then  First 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  a  man  of 
solid,  though  not  brilliant  parts,  and 
of  grave  and  melancholy  character,  that 
he  had  been  connected  with  the  Countjy 
Party,  and  that  he  was  at  this  time 
honestly  desirous  to  efiect,  on  terms 
beneficial  to  the  state,  a  reconciliation 
between  that  party  and  the  throne. 

Amongthe  statesmen  of  those  times 
chanteter  Halifax  was,  in  genius,  the 
ofH«iii«.  £jg|.^  His  intellect  was  fertile, 
subtle,  and  capacious.  His  polished, 
luminous,  and  animated  eloquence,  set 
off  by  the  silver  tones  of  his  voice, 
was    the   delight  of   the    House    of 


Lords.  His  conversation  overflowed 
with  thought,  fancy,  and  wit.  His 
political  tracts  wcdl  deserve  to  be 
studied  for  their  literary  merit,  and 
fully  entitle  him  to  a  place  among 
English  classics.  To  the  weight  de- 
rived from  talents  so  great  and  various 
he  united  all  the.  influence  which 
belongs  to  rank  and  simple  possessions. 
Yet  he  was  less  successful  in  politics 
than  many  who  enjoyed  smaller  ad- 
vantages. Indeed,  those  intellectual 
peculiarities  which  make  his  writings 
valuable  frequentiy  impeded  him  in  the 
contests  of  active  life.  For  he  always 
saw  passing  events,  not  in  the  point  of 
view  in  which  they  commonly  appear 
to  one  who  bears  a  part  in  them,  but 
in  the  point  of  view  in  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  they  appear 
to  the  philosopluc  historian.  With 
such  a  turn  of  mind,  he  could  not  long 
continue  to  act  cordially  with  any  body 
of  men.  All  the  prejudices,  all  the 
exaggerations,  of  both  the  great  parties 
in  the  state  moved  his  scorn.  He 
despised  the  mean  arts  and  unreason- 
able clamours  of  demagogues.  He 
despised  still  more  the  doctrines  of 
divine  right  and  passive  obedience. 
He  sneered  impartially  at  the  bigotry 
of  the  Churchman  and  at  the  bigotry 
of  the  Puritan.  He  was  equally  unable 
to  comprehend  how  any  man  should 
object  to  Saints'  days  and  surplices, 
and  how  any  man  should  persecute 
any  other  man  for  objecting  to  them. 
In  temper  he  was  what>  in  our  time,  is 
called  a  Conservative:  in  theory  he 
was  a  Eepublican.  Even  when  his 
dread  of  anarchy  and  his  disdain  for 
vulgar  delusions  led  him  to  side  for  a 
time  with  the  defenders  of  arbitrary 
power,  his  intellect  was  always  with 
Locke  and  Milton.  Indeed,  his  jests 
upon  hereditary  monarchy  were  some- 
times  such  as  would  have  better  become 
a  member  of  the  Calfs  Head  Club  than 
a  Privy  Councillor  of  the  Stuarts.  In 
religion  he  was  so  &r  from  being  a 
zealot  that  he  was  called  by  the  un- 
charitable an  atheist :  but  this  imputa- 
tion he  vehementiy  repelled;  and  in 
truth,  though  he  sometimes  gavescanda] 
by  the  way  in  which  he  exerted  his 
rare  powers  both  of  reasoning  and  of 
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ridicnle  on  serious  sabjects,  he  seems 
to  have  been  by  no  means  unsusceptible 
of  religions  impressions. 

He  was  the  chief  of  those  politicians 
whom  the  two  great  parties  contemptu- 
onsly   called    Trimmers.      Iifitead  of 
quarrelling    with    this   nickname^   he 
assumed  it  as  a  title  of  honour,  and 
Tindicated,  with    great  yiyacity,   the 
dignity    of   the    appellation.     Every 
thing  good,   he  said,   trims   between 
extremes.     The  temperate  zone  trims 
between  the  climate  in  which  men  are 
roasted  and  the  climate  in  which  they 
are  frozen.     The  English  Chnrch  trims 
between  the  Anabaptist  madness  and 
the    Papist    lethargy.     The    English 
constitution    trims    between    Turkish 
despotism  and  Polish  anarchy.    Virtue 
is  nothing  but  a  just  temper  between 
propensities    any    one    of    which,    if 
indulged  to  excess,  becomes  yice.    Nay, 
the  perfection  of  the  Supreme  Being 
himself  consists  in  the  exact  equili- 
brium of  attributes,  none  of  which 
could  preponderate  without  disturbing 
the  whole  moral  and  physical  order  of 
the  worlds    Thus  Halifax  was  a  Trim- 
mer on   principle.     He    was    also  a 
Trimmer  by  the  constitution  both  of 
his  head  and  of  his  heart    His  under- 
standing was  keen,  sceptical,  inexhausti- 
bly fertile  in  distinctions    and  objec- 
tions ;  his  taste  refined,  his  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  exquisite ;  his  temper  placid 
and  forgiving,  but  fastidious,  and  by  no 
means  prone  either  to  malevolence  or  to 
enthusiastic  admiration.    Such  a  man 
could  not  long  be  constant  to  any  band 
of  political  allies.  He  must  not,  however, 
be  confounded  with  the  vulgar  crowd  of 
renegades.    For  though,  like  them,  he 
passed  from  side  to  side,  his  transition 
was  always  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
theirs.    He  had  nothing  in  common 
with  those  who  fly  from  extreme  to 
extreme,  and  who  regard  the  party 
which    they  have    deserted  with    an 
animosity  far  exceeding  that  of  consis- 
tent enemies.     His  place  was  on  the 
debatable  ground  between  the  hostile 
divisions  of  the  community,  and  he 

«  Halifax  was  nndoiibtedly  the  real  anthor 
of  the  Character  of  a  Trimmer,  which,  for  a 
time,  went  under  the  name  of  his  kinsman, 
Sir  William  Ck>Tentry. 


never  wandered  far  beyond  the  frontier 
of  either.  The  party  to  which  he  at 
any  moment  belonged  was  the  party 
which,  at  that  moment^  he  liked  least, 
because  it  was,  the  party  of  which  at 
that  moment  he  had  the  nearest  view. 
He  was  therefore  always  severe  upon 
his  violent  associates,  and  was  always 
in  friendly  relations  with  his  moderate 
opponents.  Every  faction  in  the  day 
of  its  insolent  and  vindictive  triumph 
incurred  his  censure ;  and  every  faction, 
when  vanquished  and  persecuted,  found 
in  him  a  protector.  To  his  lasting 
honour  it  must  be  mentioned  that  he 
attempted  to  save  those  victims  whose 
&te  has  left  the  deepest  stain  both  on 
the  Whig  and  on  the  Tory  name. 

He  had  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  opposition,  and  had  thus  drawn  on 
himself  the  royal  displeasure,  which 
was  indeed  so  strong  that  he  was  not 
admitted  into  the  Council  of  Thirty 
without  much  difficulty  and  Ions  alter- 
cation. As  soon,  however,  as  ne  had 
obtained  a  footing  at  court,  the  charms 
of  his  manner  and  of  his  conversation 
made  him  a  favourite.  He  was  seri- 
ously alarmed  by  the  violence  of  the 
EubUc  discontent.  He  thought  that 
berty  was  for  the  present  safe,  and 
that  order  and  legitimate  authority 
were  in  danger.  He  therefore,  as  was 
his  fashion,  joined  himself  to  the 
weaker  side.  Perhaps  his  conversion 
was  not  wholly  disinterested.  Por 
study  and  reflection,  though  they  had 
emancipated*  him  from  many  vidgar 
prejudices,  had  left  him  a  slave  to 
vulgar  desires.  Money  he  did  not 
want ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  ha 
ever  obtained  it  by  any  means  which, 
in  that  age,  even  severe  censors  con- 
sidered as  dishonourable;  but  rank 
and  power  had  strong  attractions  for 
him.  He  pretended,  indeed,  that  he 
considered  tities  and  great  offices  as 
baits  which  could  allure  none  but  fools, 
that  he  hated  business,  pomp,  and  pa- 
geantry, and  that  his  dearest  wish  was 
to  escape  from  the  bustie  and  glitter  of 
Whitehall  to  the  quiet  woods  which 
surrounded  his  ancient  mansion  in 
Nottinghamshire :  but  his  conduct  waf 
not  a  littie  at  variance  with  his  pro- 
1  fessions.     In  truth  he  wished  to  com- 
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mand  the  respect  at  once  of  courtiers 
and  of  philosophers,  to  be  admired  for 
attaining  high  dignities,  and  to  be  at 
the  same  time  admired  for  despising 
them. 

Sunderland  was  Secretaiy  of  State. 

Chumetor  ^^  ^^  ^''^^^  ^^  political  im- 
jf^nder-  morality  of  his age was  personi- 
fied in  the  most  lively  manner. 
Nature  had  given  him  a  keen  under- 
standing, a  restless  and  mischievous 
temper,  a  cold  heart,  and  an  abject 
spirit.     His  mind  had  undergone  a 
training  by  which  all  his  vices  had 
been  nursed  up  to  the  rankest  maturity. 
At  his  entrance  into  public  life,  he  had 
passed  several  years  in  diplomatic  posts 
abroad,  and  had  been,  during  some 
time,  minister  in  Erance.   EvezycMlling 
has  its  peculiar  temptations.    There  is 
no  ii\justice  in  saying  that  diplomatists, 
as  a  dass,  have  always    been  more 
distinguished  by  their  address,  by  the 
art  with  which  tiiey  win  the  confidence 
of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal, 
and  by  the  ease  with  wmch  they  catch 
the  tone  of  eveiy  society  into  which 
they  are  admitted,  than  by  generous 
enthusiasm  or  austere  rectitude;  and 
the    relations    between    Charles    and 
Lewis  were  such  that  no  English  noble- 
man could  long  reside  in  France  as 
envoy,   and    retain  any    patriotic    or 
honourable    sentiment       Sunderland 
came  forth  from  the   bad  school  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  cunning, 
supple,  shameless,  free  &om  all  pre- 
judices, and  destitute  of  all  principles. 
He  was,  by  hereditair  connection,  a 
Cavalier :  but  with  the  Cavaliers  he  had 
nothing    in    common.      They    were 
zealous  for  monarchy,  and  condemned 
in  theory  all  resistance.    Yet  they  had 
sturdy  English    hearts  which  would 
never  have  endured   real  despotism. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  languid 
speculative  liking  for  republican  insti- 
tutions,  which  was  compatible  with 
perfect  readiness  to  be  in  practice  the 
most  servile  instrument  of  arbitrary 
power.    Like  many  other  accomplished 
flatterers  and  negotiators,  he  was  far 
more  skilftil  in  the  art  of  reading  the 
characters  and  practising  on  the  weak- 
nesses of  individuals,  than  in  the  art 
of  discerning  the  feelings    of   great 


masses,  and  of  foreseeing  the  approach 
of  great  revolutions.  He  was  adroit 
in  intrigue ;  and  it  was  difficult  even 
for  shrewd  and  experienced  men  who 
had  been  amply  forewarned  of  his 
perfidy  to  withstand  the  fascination  of 
his  manner,  and  to  refuse  credit  to  his 
professions  of  attachment.  But  he  was 
so  intent  on  observing  and  courting 
particular  persons,  that  he  often  forgot 
to  study  the  temper  of  the  nation. 
He  therefore  misealcidated  grossly 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous events  of  his  time.  More 
than  one  important  movement  and 
rebound  of  the  public  mind  took  him 
by  surprise ;  and  the  world,  unable  to 
understand  how  so  clever  a  man  could 
be  blind  to  what  wajs  clearly  discerned 
by  the  politicians  of  the  coffee  houses, 
sometimes  attributed  to  deep  design 
what  were  in  truth  mere  blunders. 

^  It  was  only  in  private  conference  that 
his  eminent  abilities  displayed  them- 
selves. In  the  royal  closet,  or  in  a  very 
small  circle,  he  exercised  great  influ- 
ence. But  at  the  Council  board  he  was 
taciturn;  and  in  the  House  of  Lords 
he  never  opened  his  lips. 

The  four  confidentiiu.  advisers  of  the 
crown  soon  found  that  their  position 
was  embazxassing  and  invidious.  The 
other  members  of  the  Council  mur- 
mured at  a  distinction  inconsistent  with 
the  King's  promises ;  and  some  of  them, 
with  Shaftesbury  at  their  head,  again 
betook  themselves  to  strenuous  opposi- 
tion in  Parliament.  The  agitation, 
which  had  been  suspended  by  the  late 
changes,  speedily  became  more  violent 
than  ever.  It  was  in  vain  that  Charles 
offered  to  grant  to  the  Commons  any 
security  for  the  Protestant  religion 
which  they  could  devise,  provided  only 
that  they  would  not  toucn  the  order  of 
succession.  They  would  hear  of  no 
compromise.  They  would  have  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
Exclusion  Bill.  The  King,  therefore, 
a  few  weeks  after  he  had  publicly  pro- 
mised to  take  no  step  without  the  ad- 
vice of  his  new  Council,  went  down  to 
the  House  of  Lords  without  mention- 
ing his  intention  in  Council,  and  pro- 
rogued the  Parliament. 

The   day  of   that  prorogation,  the 
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twenty-sixth  of  May,  1679,  is  a  great 
Proron-  era  in  our  history.  For  on  that 
SriuJ*^  day  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  re- 
"»»*•  ceived  the  royal  assent.  From 
the  time  of  the  Great  Charter,  the  sub- 
stantiye  law  respecting  the  personal 
liberty  of  Englishmen  bad  been  nearly 
the  same  as  at  present :  but  it  bad  been 
inefficacious  for  want  of  a  stringent 
system  of  procedure.  What  was  needed 
was  not  a  new  right,  but  a  prompt  and 
searching  remedy;  and  such  a  remedy 
g^^j^  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  sup- 
corpw  plied.  The  King  would  gladly 
^**"  have  refused  his  consent  to 
that  measure:  but  he  was  about  to 
appeal  from  his  Parliament  to  his  people 
on  the  question  of  the  succession ;  and 
he  could  not  venture,  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  to  reject  a  bill  which  was  in 
the  highest  degree  popular. 

On  the  same  day,  the  press  of  Eng- 
land became  for  a  short  time  free.  In 
old  times  printers  had  been  strictly  con- 
trolled by  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber. 
The  Long  Parliament  had  abolished 
the  Star  Chamber,  but  had,  in  spite  of 
the  philosophical  and  eloquent  expos- 
tulation of  Milton,  established  and 
maintained  a  censorship.  Soon  after 
the  Bestoration,  an  Act  had  been  passed 
which  prohibited  the  printing  of  unli- 
censed books ;  and  it  had  been  provided 
that  this  Act  should  continue  in  force 
till  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the 
next  Parliament.  That  moment  had 
now  arrived ;  and  the  King,  in  the  very 
act  of  dismissing  the  Houses,  emanci- 
pated the  Press. 

Shortly  after  the  prorogation  came  a 
seeoDd  dissolution  and  another  general 
S^of  election.  The  zeal  and  strength 
w»-  of  the  opposition  were  at  the 
height.  The  cry  for  the  Exclusion 
Bill  was  louder  tiian  ever;  and  with 
this  cry  was  mingled  another  cry,  which 
fired  the  blood  of  the  multitude,  but 
which  was  heard  with  regret  and  alarm 
by  all  judicious  friends  of  freedom. 
Not  only  the  rights  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  an  avowed  Papist,  but  those  of 
liis  two  daughters,  sincere  and  zealous 
Protestants,  were  assailed.  It  was  con- 
fidently affirmed  that  the  eldest  natural 
son  of  the  King  had  been  bom  in  wed- 
lock, and  was  lawful  heir  to  the  crown. 


Charles,  while  a  wanderer  on  the 
Continent,  had  fallen  in  at  the  p^  ^ 
Hague  with  Lucy  Walters,  a  otWon.  ^^ 
Welsh  girl  of  great  beauty,  but  "*'**^ 
of  weak  understanding  and  dissolute 
manners.  She  became  his  mistress, 
and  presented  him  with  a  son.  A  sus- 
picious lover  might  have  had  his  doubts ; 
for  the  lady  had  several  admirers,  and 
was  not  supposed  to  be  cruel  to  any. 
Charles,  however,  readily  took  her  word, 
and  poured  forth  on  little  James  Crofts, 
as  the  boy  was  then  called,  an  overflow- 
ing fondness,  such  as  seemed  hardly  to 
belong  to  that  cool  and  careless  nature. 
Soon  after  the  Bestoration,  the  young 
favourilie,  who  had  learned  in  France 
the  exercises  then  considered  necessary 
to  a  fine  gentleman,  made  his  appeaiv 
ance  at  Whitehall.  He  was  lodged  in 
the  palace,  attended  by  pages,  and  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  several  distinctions 
which  had  till  then  been  confined  to 
princes  of  the  blood  royal  He  was 
married,  while  still  in  tender  youth,  to 
Anne  Scott,  heiress  of  the  noble  house 
of  Buccleuch.  He  took  her  name,  and 
received  with  her  hand  possession  of 
her  ample  domains.  The  estate  which 
he  had  acquired  by  this  match  was 
popularly  estimated  at  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Titles, 
and  favours  more  substantial  than  titles, 
were  lavished  on  him.  He  was  made 
Duke  of  Monmouth  in  England,  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  in  Scotland,  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  Master  of  the  Horse,  Com- 
mander of  the  first  troop  of  Life  Guards, 
Chief  Justice  of  Eyre  south  of  Trent, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Nor  did  he  appear  to  the 
public  unworthy  of  his  high  fortunes. 
His  countenance  was  eminently  hand- 
some and  engaging,  his  temper  sweety 
his  manners  polite  and  afiable.  Though 
a  libertine,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the 
Puritans.  Though  he  was  known  to 
have  been  privy  to  the  shameful  attack 
on  Sir  John  Coventry,  he  easily  ob- 
tained the  forgiveness  of  the  Country 
Party.  Even  austere  moralists  owned 
that,  in  such  a  court,  strict  conjugal 
fidelity  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from 
one  who,  while  a  child,  had  been  mar- 
ried to  another  child.  Even  patriots 
were  willing  to  excuse  a  headstrong  boy 
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for  visiting  ▼ith  immoderate  vengeance 
an  insult  offered  to  his  father.  And 
soon  the  stain  left  by  loose  amours  and 
midnight  brawls  was  effiiced  by  honour- 
able  exploits.  When  Charles  and  Lewis 
united  their  forces  against  Holland, 
Monmouth  commanded  the  English 
auxiliaries  who  were  sent  to  the  Con- 
tinent)  and  approved  himself  a  gallant 
soldier  and  a  not  unintelligent  officer. 
On  his  return  he  found  himself  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  kingdom.  Nothing 
was  withheld  from  him  but  the  crown ; 
nor .  did  even  the  crown  seem  to  be 
absolutely  beyond  his  reach.  The  dis- 
tinction which  had  most  injudiciouBly 
been  made  between  him  and  the  high- 
est nobles  had  produced  evil  conse- 
quences. When  a  boy  he  had  been 
invited  to  put  on  his  hat  in  the  presence 
chamber,  while  Howards  and  Seymours 
stood  imcovered  round  him.  When 
foreign  princes  died,  he  had  mourned 
for  them  in  the  long  purple  cloalc,  which 
no  other  subject,  except  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Prince  Bupert,  was  permitted 
to  wear.  It  was  natural  that  these 
things  should  lead  him  to  regard  him- 
self as  a  legitimate  prince  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  Charles,  even  at  a  ripe  age, 
was  devoted  to  his  pleasures  and  re- 
gardless of  his  dignity.  It  could  hardly 
be  thought  incredible  that  he  should  at 
twenty  have  secretly  gone  through  the 
form  of  espousing  a  lady  whose  beauty 
had  fascinated  him.  'V^ile  Monmouth 
was  still  a  child,  and  while  the  Duke 
of  York  still  passed  for  a  Protestant,  it 
was  rumoured  throughout  the  country, 
and  even  in  circles  which  ought  to  have 
been  well  informed,  that  the  King  had 
made  Lucy  Walters  his  wife,  and  that, 
if  every  one  had  his  right,  her  son  would 
be  Prince  of  Wales.  Much  was  said  of 
a  certain  black  box  which,  according  to 
the  vulgar  belief,  contained  the  contract 
of  marriage.  When  Monmouth  had 
returned  from  the  Low  Countries  with 
a  high  character  for  valour  and  conduct, 
and  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  known 
to  be  a  member  of  a  church  detested 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  this 
idle  story  became  important.  For  it 
there  was  not"  the  slightest  evidence. 
Against  it  there  was  &e  solemn  asse- 
veration of  the  King,  made  before  his 


Council,  and  by  his  order  communicated 
to  his  people.  But  the  multitude,  always 
fond  of  romantic  adventures,  drank  in 
eagerly  the  tale  of  the  secret  espousals 
and  the  black  box.  Some  chie&  of 
the  opposition  acted  on  this  occasion  as 
they  acted  with  respect  to  the  more 
odious  fable  of  Oates,  and  countenanced 
a  stoiy  which  they  must  have  despised. 
The  interest  which  the  populace  took 
in  him  whom  they  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  the  true  religion,  and  the 
rightful  heir  of  the  Britiah  throne,  was 
kept  up  by  every  artifice.  When  Mon- 
mouth arrived  in  London  at  midnight, 
the  watchmen  were  ordered  by  the  ma- 
gistrates to  proclaim  the  J03^ul  event 
through  the  streets  of  the  City:  the 
people  left  their  beds:  bonfires  wer& 
lighted :  the  windows  were  illuminated ; 
the  churches  were  opened ;  and  a  merry 
peal  rose  from  all  the  steeples.  When 
he  travelled,  he  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  not  less  pomp,  and  with  far 
more  enthusiasm,  than  had  been  dis- 
played when  Kings  had  made  pro- 
gresses through  the  reahn.  He  was 
escorted  from  mansion  to  mansion  by 
long  cavalcades  of  armed  gentlemen 
and  yeomen.  Cities  poured  forth  their 
whole  population  to  receive  him.  Elec- 
tors thronged  round  him,  to  assure  him 
that  their  votes  were  at  his  disposal. 
To  such  a  height  were  his  pretensions 
carried,  that  he  not  only  exhibited  on 
his  escutcheon  the  lions  of  England  and 
the  lilies  of  France  without  the  baton 
sinister  under  which,  according  to  the 
law  of  heraldry,  they  should  have  been 
debruised  in  token  of  his  illegitimate 
birth,  but  ventured  to  touch  for  the 
king's  eviL  At  the  same  time  he  ne- 
glected no  art  of  condescension  by  which 
the  love  of  the  multitude  could  be  con- 
ciliated. He  stood  godfather  to  the 
children  of  the  peasantry,  mingled  in 
eveiy  rustic  sport,  wrestled,  played  at 
quarterstaff,  and  won  footraces  in  his 
boots  against  fleet  runners  in  shoes. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that^  at 
two  of  the  greatest  conjimctures  in  our 
history,  the  chiefs  of  the  Protestant 
party  should  have  committed  the  same 
error,  and  should  by  that  error  have 
greatly  endangered  their  country  and 
their    religion.      At    the     death     of 
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Edward  the  Sixth  they  set  up  the  Lady 
Jane,  without  any  show  of  birthright, 
in  opposition,  not  only  to  their  enemy 
Mary,  but  also  to  Elizabeth,  the  true 
hope  of  England  and  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Thus  the  most  respectable  Pro- 
testantS)  with  Elizabeth  at  their  head, 
were  forced  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Papists.  In  the  same  manner, 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  a 
part  of  the  opposition,  by  setting  up 
Mcmmouth  as  a  claimant  of  the  crown, 
attacked  the  rights,  not  only  of  James, 
whom  they  justly  regarded  as  an  im- 
placable foe  of  their  fiuth  and  their 
liberties,  but  also  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  who  were  eminent- 
ly marked  out,  both  by  situation  and 
by  personal  qualities,  as  the  defenders 
of  all  free  governments  and  of  all 
reformed  churches. 

The  foUy  of  this  course  speedily 
became  manifest.  At  present  the 
popularity  of  Monmouth  constituted  a 
great  part  of  the  strength  of  the  opposi- 
tion. The  elections  went  against  the 
court:  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Houses  drew  near;  and  it  was 
necessary  that  the  King  should  deter- 
mine on  some  line  of  conduct  Those 
who  advised  him  discerned  the  first 
faint  signs  of  a  change  of  public 
feeling,  and  hoped  that,  by  merely 
postponing  the  conflict,  he  would  be 
able  to  secure  the  victoiy.  He  there- 
fore, without  even  asking  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  of  Thirty,  resolved 
to  pror(^e  the  new  Parliament  be- 
fore it  entered  on  business.  At  the 
same  time  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
returned  &om  Brussels,  was  ordered  to 
retire  to  Scotland,  and  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  administration  of  that 
kingdom. 

Temple's  plan  of  government  was 
now  avowedly  abandoned  and  veiy 
soon  forgotten.  The  Privy  Council 
again  became  what  it  had  been. 
Shaftesbury  and  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  him  in  politics  resigned 
their  seats.  Temple  himself,  as  was 
his  wont  in  unquiet  times,  retired  to 
his  garden  and  his  llbraiy.  Essex 
quitted  the  Board  of  Treasuiy,  and 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  opposition. 
But  Halifax,  disgusted  and  alarmed  by 


the  violence  of  his  old  associates,  and 
Sunderland,  who  never  quitted  place 
while  he  could  hold  it,  remained  in  the 
King's  service. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignations 
which  took  place  at  this  conjuncture, 
the  way  to  greatness  was  left  clear  to  a 
new  set  of  aspirants.  Two  statesmen, 
who  subsequently  rose  to  the  highest 
eminence  which  a  British  subject  can 
reach,  soon  began  to  attract  a  large 
share  of  the  public  attention.  These 
were  Lawrence  Hyde  and  Sidney 
Grodolphin. 

Lawrence  Hyde  was  the  second  son 
of  the  Chancellor  Clarendon,  LavreoM 
and  was  brother  of  the  first  ='**•• 
Duchess  of  York.  He  had  excellent 
parts,  which  had  been  improved  by 
parliamentary  and  diplomatic  ex- 
perience; but  the  infinnities  of  his 
temper  detracted  much  from  the  effec- 
tive strength  of  his  abilities.  Nego- 
tiator and  courtier  as  he  was,  he  never 
learnt  the  art  of  governing  or  of  conceal- 
ing his  emotions.  When  prosperous,  he 
was  insolent  and  boastful:  when  he 
sustained  a  check,  his  undisguised 
mortification  doubled  the  triumph  of 
his  enemies:  very  slight  provocations 
sufficed  to  kindle  his  anger ;  and  when 
he  was  angry  he  said  bitter  thin^ 
which  he  forgot  as  soon  as  he  was  paci- 
fied, but  which  others  remembered  many 
years.  His  quickness  and  penetration 
would  have  made  him  a  consummate  man 
of  business  but  for  his  self-sufficiency  and 
impatience.  His  writings  prove  that 
he  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  an 
orator:  but  nis  irritability  prevented 
him  from  doing  himself  justice  in 
debate :  for  nothing  was  easier  than  to 
goad  him  into  a  passion;  and,  from 
the  moment  when  he  went  into  a 
passion,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  op- 
ponents far  inferior  to  him  in  capacity. 

Unlike  most  of  the  leading  politi- 
cians of  that  generation,  he  was  a 
consistent,  dogged,  and  rancorous  party 
man,  a  Cavalier  of  the  old  school,  a 
zealous  champion  of  the  Crown  and  of 
the  Church,  and  a  hater  of  Republicans 
and  Nonconformists.  He  had  conse- 
quently a  great  body  of  personal 
adherents.  The  clergy  especially 
looked  on  him  as  their  own  man,  and 
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extended  to  his  foibles  an  indulgence 
of  which,  to  say  the  truth,  he  stood  in 
some  need:  for  he  drank  deep;  and 
when  he  was  in  a  rage, — and  he  veiy 
often  was  in  a  rage, — ^he  swore  like  a 
porter. 

He  now  succeeded  Essex  at  the 
Treasury.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  place  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
had  not  then  the  importance  and 
dignity  which  now  belong  to  it  "When 
there  was  a  Lord  Treasurer,  that  great 
officer  was  generally  prime  minister; 
but,  when  the  white  staff  was  in  com- 
mission, the  chief  commissioner  hardly 
ranked  so  high  as  a  Secretary  of  State. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Walpole 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
became,  under  a  humbler  name,  all 
that  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  had 
been. 

Godolphin  had  been  bred  a  page  at 
Sidney  Whitehall,  and  had  early 
Godoi-phin.  acquired  all  the  fiexibiUty  and 
the  selfpossession  of  a  veteran  courtier. 
He  was  laborious,  clearheaded,  and 
profoundly  versed  in  the  details  of 
finance.  Every  government,  therefore, 
found  him  an  useful  servant ;  and  there 
was  nothing  in  his  opinions  or  in  his 
character  which  could  prevent  him 
from  serving  any  government.  "  Sid- 
ney Godolphin,"  said  Charles,  '^is 
never  in  the  way,  and  never  out  of  the 
way."  This  pointed  remark  goes  fax 
to  explain  Gk>dolphin's  extraordinaiy 
success  in  life. 

He  acted  at  different  times  with 
both  the  great  political  parties :  but  he 
never  shi^ed  in  the  passions  of  either. 
Like  most  men  of  cautious  tempers 
and  prosperous  fortunes,  he  had  a 
strong  disposition  to  support  whatever 
existed.  He  disliked  revolutions;  and, 
for  the  same  reason  for  which  he  dis- 
liked revolutions,  he  disliked  counter- 
revolutions. His  deportment  was 
remarkably  grave  and  reserved;  but 
his  personal  tastes  were  low  and  frivo- 
lous ;  and  most  of  the  time  which  he 
could  save  &om  public  business  was 
spent  in  racing,  cardplaying,  and  cock- 
fighting.  He  now  sate  below  Eochester 
at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  dis- 
tiaguished  himself  there  by  assiduity 
and  inteUigence. 


Before  the  new  Parliament  was  suf- 
fered to  meet  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness a  whole  year  elapsed,  an  eventful 
year,  which  hias  left  lasting  traces  in 
OUT  manners   and  language.      NeTei 
before  had  political  controversy  been 
carried  on  with  so  much  freedom.  Never 
before  had  political  clubs  existed  with 
so  elaborate  an  organisation  or  so  for- 
midable an  influence.    The  one  questioif 
of  the  Exclusion  occupied  the  public 
mind.    All  the  presses  and  pulpits  of 
the  realm  took  part  in  the  coi^ct.    On 
one  side  it  was  maintained  that  the 
constitution  and  religion  of  the  state 
could  never  be  secure  under  a  Popish 
King ;  on  the  other,  that  the  right  of 
James  to  wear  the  crown  in  his  turn 
was  derived  from  Gh>d,  and  could  not 
be  annulled,  even  by  the  consent  of  all 
the  branches  of  the  legislature.    Every 
county,  every  town,  every  family,  was 
in  agitation.   The  civilities  and  yioieneo 
hospitalities  of  neighbourhood  °J^**" 
were  interrupted.    The  dearest  raiqeet  or 
ties  of  friendship  and  of  blood  ^^m 
were  sundered.    Even  school-  ^^ 
boys  were  divided  into  angry  parties ; 
and  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  had  zealous  adherents  on 
all  the  forms  of  Westminster  and  Eton. 
The  theatres  shook  with  the  roar  of  the 
contending  factions.     Pope  Joan  was 
brought  on  the  stage  by  the  zealous 
Protestants.      Pensioned    poets   filled 
their  prologues  and  epilogues  with  eu- 
logies on  the  Kins  and  the  Duke.    The 
meJecontents  besieged  the  throne  with 
petitions,  demanding  that  Parliament 
might  be  forthwith  convened.  The  loyal- 
ists sent  up  addresses,  expressing  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  all  who  presumed 
to  dictate  to  the  sovereign.     The  citi- 
zens of  London  assembled  by  tens  of 
thousands  to  bum  the  Pope  in  efSgy. 
The  government  posted  cavalry  at  Tem- 
ple Bar,  and  placed  ordnance  round 
Whitehall.     In  that  year  our  tongue 
was  enriched  with  two  words.  Mob  and 
Sham,  remarkable  memorials  of  a  season 
of  tumult  and  imposture.*     Opponents 
of  the  court  were  called  Birminghams, 
Petitioners,  and  Exclusionists.    Those 
who  took  the  King's  side  were  Antibir- 

*  North's  Examen,  231.  574. 
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mingliams,  Abhorrers,  and  Tantivies. 
These  appellations  soon  became  obso- 
lete :  bnt  at  this  time  were  fiist  heard 
„        .   two  nicknames  which,  though 

nwues  OT  ••11  1^ 

Whiff  and  onginaUy  given  in  insult^  were 
^"^'  soon  assumed  with  pride,  which 
are  stilL  in  daily  nse,  which  have  spread 
as  widely  as  the  EugHsh  race,  and 
which  will  last  as  long  as  the  English 
literature.  It  is  a  carious  circumstance 
that  one  of  these  nicknames  was  of 
Scotch,  and  the  other  of  Irish,  origin. 
Both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  mis- 
government  had  called  into  existence 
hands  of  desperate  men  whose  ferocity 
was  heightened  by  religious  enthusiasm. 
In  Scotland,  some  of  the  persecuted 
Covenanters,  driven  mad  by  oppression, 
had  lately  murdered  the  Primate,  had 
taken  arms  against  the  government,  had 
obtained  some  advantages  against  the 
King's  forces,  and  had  not  been  put 
down  till  Monmouth,  at  the  head  of 
some  troops  from  England,  had  routed 
them  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  These  zea- 
lots were  most  numerous  among  the 
rustics  of  the  western  lowlands,  who 
were  vulgarly  called  Whigs.  Thus  the 
appellation  of  Whig  was  fastened  on 
the  Presbyterian  zealots  of  Scotland, 
and  was  teinsfened  to  those  English 
politicians  who  showed  a  disposition  to 
oppose  the  court,  and  to  treat  Protestant 
Nonconformists  with  indulgence.  The 
Ix^  of  Ireland,  at  the  same  time^  af- 
forded a  refuge  to  Popish  outlaws,  much 
resembling  those  who  were  afterwards 
known  as  Whiteboys.  These  men  were 
then  called  Tories.  The  name  of  Toiy 
was  therefore  given  to  Englishmen  who 
refused  to  concur  in  excluding  a  Roman 
Catholic  prince  from  the  throne. 

The  rage  of  the  hostile  factions  would 
have  been  sufficiently  violent,  if  it  had 
been  left  to  itself.  But  it  was  studi- 
ously exasperated  by  the  common  enemy 
of  both.  Lewis  still  continued  to  bribe 
and  flatter  both  the  court  and  the  oppo- 
sition. He  exhorted  Charles  to  be  &in: 
he  exhorted  James  to  raise  a  civil  war 
in  Scotland :  he  exhorted  the  Whigs 
not  to  flinch,  and  to  rely  with  confidence 
on  the  protection  of  France. 

Through  all  this  agitation  a  discern- 
ing eye  might  have  perceived  tliat  the 
public  opinion  was  gradually  changing. 


The  persecution  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
went  on ;  but  convictions  were  no  longer 
matters  of  course.  A  new  brood  of  &Jse 
witnesses,  among  whom  a  villain  named 
Dangerfidd  was  the  most  conspicuous, 
infested  the  courts :  but  the  stories  of 
these  men,  though  better  constructed 
than  that  of  Oates,  found  less  credit. 
Juries  were  no  longer  so  easy  of  belief 
as  during  the  panic  which  ha!d  followed 
the  murder  of  Godfrey;  and  Judges, 
who,  while  the  popular  frenzy  was  at 
the  height,  had  been  its  most  obsequi- 
ous instruments,  now  ventured  to  ex- 
press some  part  of  what  they  had  from 
the  first  thought 

At  length,  in  October  1680,  the  Par- 
liament met.    The  Whigs  had  „  ^, 

...       1   ^/^  MeetlDff  of 

SO  great  a  majority  in  the  Com-  Pania. 
mons  that  the  Exclusion  BiU  Kal*^" 
went  through  all  its  stages  there  2SL?*{he 
without  difficulty.  The  King  com. 
scarcely  knew  oi  what  mem-  "^'*"- 
bers  of  his  own  cabinet  he  could  reckon. 
Hyde  had  been  true  to  his  Tory  opi- 
nions, and  had  steadily  supported  the 
cause  of  hereditary  monarchy.  But 
GK>dolphin,  anxious  for  quiet,  and  be- 
lieving that  quiet  could  be  restored 
only  by  concession,  wished  the  bill  to 
pass.  Sunderland,  ever  &dse,  and  ever 
shortsighted,  unable  to  discern  the  signs 
of  approaching  reaction,  and  anxious  to 
conciliate  the  party  which  he  believed 
to  be  irresistible,  determined  to  vote ' 
against  the  court.  The  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  implored  her  royal  lover 
not  to  rush  headlong  to  destruction.  If 
there  were  any  point  on  which  he  had 
a  scruple  of  conscience  or  of  honour,  it 
was  the  question  of  the  succession ;  but 
during  some  days  it  seemed  that  he 
would  submit.  He  wavered,  asked  what 
sum  the  Commons  would  give  him  if  he 
yielded,  and  suffered  a  negotiation  to 
be  opened  with  the  leading  Whigs. 
But  a  deep  mutual  distrust  which  had 
been  many  years  growing,  aild  which 
had  been  carefully  nursed  by  the  arts 
of  France,  made  a  treaty  impossible. 
Neither  side  would  place  confidence  in 
the  other.  The  whole  nation  now  looked 
with  breathless  anxiety  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  assemblage  of  peers  was 
large.  The  King  himself  was  present. 
The  debate  was  long,  earnest,  and  occa- 
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lionally  furious.  Some  hands  were  laid 
on  the  pommels  of  swords,  in  a  manner 
which  revived  the  recollection  of  the 
stormy  Parliaments  of  Henry  the  Third 
and  Bichard  the  Second.  Shaftesbury 
and  Essex  were  joined  by  the  treacher- 
EaeinaioD  ous  Suuderlaud.  But  the 
^MdTby  genius  of  Halifax  bore  down  aU 
the  Lords,  oppositiou.  Deserted  by  his 
most  important  colleagues,  and  opposed 
to  a  crowd  of  able  antagonists,  he  de- 
fended the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
in  a  succession  of  speeches  which,  many 
years  later,  were  remembered  as  mas- 
terpieces of  reasoning,  of  wit,  and  of 
eloquence.  It  is  seldom  that  oratory 
changes  votes.  Yet  the  attestation  of 
contemporaries  leaves  no  doubt  that, 
on  this  occasion,  votes  were  changed  by 
the  oratory  of  Halifax.  The  Bishops, 
true  to  their  doctrines,  supported  the 
principle  of  hereditary  right,  and  the 
bill  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority.* 
The  party  whici  preponderated  in 
Execution  ^  Housc  of  Commous,  bitterly 
of  stac**  mortified  by  this  defeat,  found 
^'^'^  some  consolation  in  shedding 
the  blood  of  Boman  Catholics.  William 
Howard,  Viscount  Stafford,  one  of  the 
unhappy  men  who  had  been  accused  of 
a  share  in  the  plot,  was  impeached; 
and  on  the  testimony  of  Oates  and  of 
two  other  false  witnesses,  Dugdale  and 
Turberville,  was  found  guilty  of  high 

*  A  peer  who  was  present  has  described  the 
effect  of  Halifax's  oratory  in  words  which  I 
will  quote,  becanse,  though  they  have  been 
long  in  print,  they  are  probably  biown  to  few 
even  of  the  most  curious  and  d^gent  readers 
of  history. 

"  Of  powerful  eloquence  and  grreat  parts 
were  the  Duke's  enemies  who  did  assert  the 
Bill;  but  a  noble  Lord  appeared  against  it 
who,  that  day,  in  aU  the  force  of  speech,  in 
reason,  in  arguments  of  what  could  concern 
the  public  or  the  private  interests  of  men,  in 
honour,  in  conscience,  in  estate,  did  outdo 
himsdf  and  every  other  man ;  and  in  fine  his 
conduct  and  his  parts  were  both  victorious, 
and  by  him  all  the  wit  and  malice  of  that  party 
was  overthrown." 

This  passage  is  taken  from  a  memoir  of 
Henry  Earl  of  Peterborough,  in  a  volume  en- 
titled **  Succinct  Genealogies,  by  Robert  Hal- 
stead,"  fol.  1685.  The  name  of  Halstead  is 
fictitious.  The  real  authors  were  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough  himself  and  his  chaplain.  The 
book  is  extremely  rare.  Only  twenty-four 
copies  were  printed,  two  of  which  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  Of  these  two  one  be- 
longed to  George  the  Fourth,  and  the  other  to 
Mr.  Grenville. 


treason,  and  suffered  death.  .But  the 
circumstances  of  his  trial  and  execution 
ought  to  have  given  an  useful  warning 
to  the  Whig  leaders.  A  large  and 
respectable  minority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  pronounced  the  prisoner  not 
guilty.  The  multitude,  which  a  few 
mon&s  before  had  received  the  dying, 
declarations  of  Oates's  victims  with 
mockeiy  and  execrations^  now  loudly 
expressed  a  belief  that  Stafford  was  a 
murdered  man.  When  he  with  his  last 
breath  protested  his  innocence,  the  ciy 
was,  "  God  bless  you,  my  Lord !  We 
believe  you,  my  Ix)rd.*'  A  judicious 
observer  might  easily  have  predicted 
that  the  blood  then  shed  would  shortly 
have  blood. 

The  King  determined  to  tiy  once 
more  the  experiment  of  a  dis-  ^^^ 
solution.  A  new  Parliament  ciMtloaor 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  Ox-  *^^^* 
ford,  in  March  1681.  Since  the  days  of 
the  Plantagenets  the  Houses  had  con- 
stantly sate  at  Westminster,  except 
when  the  plague  was  raging  in  the  capi- 
tal: but  so  extraordinary  a  conjuncture 
seemed  to  require  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions. If  the  Parliament  were  held 
in  its  usual  place  of  assembling,  the 
House  of  Commons  might  declare  itself 
permanent^  and  might  call  for  aid  on 
the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  London. 
The  trainbands  might  rise  to  defend 
Shaftesbury  as  they  had  risen  forty 
years  before  to  defend  Pym '  and 
Hampden.  The  Guards  might  be 
overpowered,  the  palace  forced,  the 
King  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his 
mutinous  subjects.  At  Oxford  there 
was  no  such  danger.  The  University 
was  devoted  to  tiie  crown;  and  the 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
generally  Tories.  Here,  therefore,  the 
opposition  had  more  reason  than  the 
King  to  apprehend  violence. 

The  elections  were  sharply  contested. 
The  Whigs  still  composed  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons :  but  it  was 
plain  that  the  Tory  spirit  was  fast 
rising  throughout  the  country.  It 
should  seem  that  the  sagacious  and 
versatile  Shaftesbury  ought  to  have 
foreseen  the  coming  change,  and  to 
have  consented  to  the  compromise 
which  the  court  offered:    but  he  ap- 
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pears  to  have  forgotten  his  old  tactics. 
Instead  of  making  dispositions  which, 
in  the  worst  event,  wonld  have  secured 
his  retreat,  he  took  np  a  position  in 
which  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
either  oonqner  or  perish.  Perhaps  his 
head,  strong  as  it  was^  had  been  turned 
by  popularity,  by  success,  and  by  the 
excitement  of  conflict  Perhaps  he 
had  spurred  his  party  till  he  coidd  no 
longer  curb  it^  and  was  reaUy  hurried 
on  headlong  by  those  whom  he  seemed 
to  guide. 

The  eventful  day  arrived.  The 
PaxBju  meeting  at  Oxford  resembled 
»wt  imm  rather  that  of  a  Polish  Diet 
«Udto.  than  that  of  an  English  Par- 
•^'^  liament.  The  Whig  members 
were  escorted  by  great  numbers  of 
their  armed  and  mounted  tenants  and 
serving  men,  who  exchanged  looks  of 
defiance  with  the  royal  Chiards.  The 
slightest  provocation  mighty  under  such 
circomstanoes,  have  produced  a  civil 
war ;  but  neitJier  side  dared  to  strike 
the  first  blow.  The  King  again  offered 
to  consent  to  anything  but  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill.  The  Commons  were  deter- 
mined to  accept  nothing  but  the 
Exclusion  BilL  In  a  few  days  the 
Parliament  was  again  dissolved. 

The  King  had  triumphed.  The  re- 
T«^  action,  which  had  begun  some 
rcwstton.  mouths  beforo  the  meeting  of 
the  Houses  at  Oxford,  now  went  rapidlv 
on.  The  nation,  indeed,  was  still 
hostile  to  Popery :  but,  when  men  re- 
viewed the  whole  history  of  the  plot, 
they  felt  that  their  Protestant«zeal  had 
hurried  them  into  folly  and  crime,  and 
could  scarcely  believe  that  they  had 
been  induced  bv  nursery  tales  to  cla- 
mour for  the  blood  of  fellow  subjects 
and  fellow  Christians.  The  most  loyal, 
indeed,  could  not  deny  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  Charles  had  often  been 
highly  blamable.  But  men  who  had 
not  the  full  information  which  we 
possess  touching  his  dealings  with 
France,  and  who  were  disgusted  by  the 
violence  of  the  Whigs,  enumerated  the 
large  concessions  wluch,  during  the  last 
few  years,  he  had  made  to  his  Parlia- 
ments, and  the  still  larger  concessions 
which  he  had  declared  himself  willing 
to  make.     He  had  consented  to  the 


laws  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  from  the 
Privy  Council,  and  from  all  civil  and 
military  offices.  He  had  passed  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  If  securities  yet 
stronger  had  not  been  provided  against 
the  dangers  to  which  the  constitution 
and  the  Church  misht  be  exposed 
under  a  Boman  CathoUc  sovereign,  the 
fiiult  lay,  not  with  Charles  who  had 
invited  the  Parliament  to  propose  such 
securities,  but  with  those  'VHiigs  who 
had  refused  to  hear  of  any  substitute 
for  the  Exclusion  BilL  One  thing  only 
had  the  King  denied  to  his  people. 
He  had  refused  to  take  away  his 
brother's  birthright.  And  was  there 
not  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
refusal  was  prompted  by  laudable  feel- 
ings? What  sdfisn  motive  could  fuction 
itself  impute  to  the  royal  mind?  The 
Exclusion  Bill  did  not  curtail  the 
reigning  King's  prerogatives,  or  dimi- 
nish his  income.  Indeed,  by  passing  it, 
he  might  easily  have  obtained  an 
ample  addition  to  his  own  revenue. 
And  what  was  it  to  him  who  ruled 
after  him  ?  Nay,  if  he  had  personal 
predilections,  they  were  known  to  be 
rather  in  &vour  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth than  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
most  natural  explanation  of  the  Eling's 
conduct  seemed  to  be  that,  careless  as 
was  his  temper  and  loose  as  were  his 
morals,  he  had,  on  this  occasion,  acted 
from  a  sense  of  duty  and  honour.  And, 
if  so,  would  the  nation  compel  him  to 
do  what  he  thought  criminal  and  dis- 
graceful ?  To  apply,  even  by  strictly 
constitutional  means,  a  violent  pressure 
to  his  conscience,  seemed  to  zealous 
Royalists  ungenerous  and  undutifal. 
But  strictly  constitutional  means  were 
not  the  only  means  which  the  Whigs 
were  disposed  to  employ.  Signs  were 
already  discernible  wmch  portended 
the  ajpproach  of  great  troubles.  Men, 
who,  m  the  time  of  the  civil  war  and 
of  the  Commonwealth,  had  acquired  an 
odious  notoriety,  had  emerged  from  the 
obscurity  in  which,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, they  had  hidden  themselves  from 
the  general  hatred,  showed  their  confi- 
dent and  busy  &ces  everywhere,  and 
appeared  to  anticipate  a  second  reign 
of  the  Saints.  Another  Naseby,  another 
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High.  Court  of  Justice,  another  usurper 
on  the  throne,  the  Lords  again  ejected 
from  their  hall  by  -violence,  the  Uni- 
yersities  again  purged,  the  Church 
again  robbed  and  persecuted,  the 
Puritans  again  dominant^  to  such  re- 
sults did  &.e  desperate  policy  of  the 
opposition  seem  to  tend. 

Strongly  moved  by  these  apprehen- 
sions, the  nugority.  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  hastened  to  rally  round 
the  throne.  The  situation  of  the  King 
bore,  at  this  time,  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  in  which  his  father  stood  just 
after  the  Bemonstrance  had  been  voted. 
But  the  reaction  of  1641  had  not  been 
Buffered  to  run  its  course.  Charles  the 
First,  at  the  very  moment  when  his 
people,  long  estranged,  were  returning 
to  him  with  hearts  disposed  to  recon- 
ciliation, had,  by  a  perfidious  violation 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm, 
forfeited  their  confidence  for  ever. 
Had  Charles  the  Second  taken  a  similar 
course,  had  he  arrested  the  Whig 
leaders  in  an  irregular  manner,  had  he 
impeached  them  of  high  treason  before 
a  tribunal  which  had  no  legal  jurisdic- 
tion over  them,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  would  speedily  have  regained  the 
ascendency  which  they  had  lost.  For- 
tunately for  himself  he  was  induced, 
at  this  crisis,  to  adopt  a  policy  singu- 
larly judicious.  He  determined  to 
conform  to  the  law,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  make  vigorous  and  unsparing 
use  of  the  law  against  his  adversaries. 
He  was  not  bound  to  convoke  a  Par- 
liament till  three  years  should  have 
elapsed.  He  was  not  much  distressed 
for  money.  The  produce  of  the  taxes 
which  had  been  settled  on  him  for  life 
exceeded  the  estimate.  He  was  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  He  could 
retrench  his  expenses  by  giving  up  the 
costly  and  useless  settlement  of  Tan- 
gier ;  and  he  might  hope  for  pecuniary 
aid  from  France.  He  had,  therefore, 
ample  time  and  means  for  a  systematic 
attack  dn  the  opposition  under  the 
forms  of  the  constitution.  The  Judges 
were  removable  at  his  pleasure:  tiie 
juries  were  nominated  by  the  Sheriffs ; 
and,  in  almost  all  the  counties  of 
England,  the  Sheriffs  were  nominated 
by  himself.    Witnesses,  of  the  same 


dass  with  those  who  had  recently 
sworn  away  the  lives  of  Papists,  -were 
ready  to  swear  away  the  lives  of 
Whigs. 

The  first  victim  was  College,  a  noisy 
and  violent  demagogue  of  mean  p^,^,. 
birth  and  education.  He  was  ^®f*»» 
by  trade  a  joiner.  «>d  w«  '^ 
celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the  Pro- 
testant flaiL*  He  had  been  at  Oxford 
when  the  Parliament  8at«  there,  and 
was  accused  of  having  planned  a  rising 
and  an  attack  on  the  King's  guards. 
Evidence  was  given  against  him  by 
Dugdale  and  Turberville,  the  saone 
in&mous  men  who  had,  a  few  months 
earlier,  borne  false  witness  against 
Stafford.  Li  the  sight  of  a  juiy  of 
country  squires  no  Exdusionist  was 
likely  to  find  favour.  College  was 
convicted.  The  crowd  which  filled  the 
court  house  of  Oxford  received  the 
verdict  with  a  roar  of  exultation,  as 
barbarous  as  that  which  he  and  his 
Mends  had  been  in  the  habit  of  raising 
when  innocent  Papists  were  doomed  to 
the  gallows.  His  execution  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  judicial  massacre, 
not  less  atrocious  than  that  in  which 
he  had  himself  borne  a  share. 

The  government,  emboldened  by 
this  first  victory,  now  aimed  a  blow  at 
an  enemy  of  a  very  different  dass.  It 
was  resolved  that  Shaftesbury  should 
be  brought  to  trial  for  his  life.  Evi- 
dence was  collected  which,  it  was 
thought^  would  support  a  charge  of 
treason.  But  the  facts  which  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  were  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  in  London.  The 
Sheriff  of  London,  chosen  by  the 
citizens,  were  zealous  Whigs.  They 
named  a  Whig  grand  jury,  which 
threw  out  the  IhU.  This  defeat^  far 
&om  discouraging  those  who  advised 
the  King,  suggested  to  them  a  new  and 
daring  scheme.  Since  the  charter  of 
charter  of  the  capital  was  in  **'*£^t^ 
their  vra,y,  that  charter  must  **" 
be  annulled.  It  was  pretended,  there- 
fore,   that    the    City    had    by    some 

*  This  is  mentioned  in  the  carious  work 
entitled  "  Bagguaglio  della  solenne  CiomparM 
fatta  in  Boma  gli  otto  di  Oennaio,  1687,  dall' 
illustrissimo  et  eccellentissimo  eignor  Oontedi 
Gastlemaine." 
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izie^plarities  forfeited  its  municipal 
privileges ;  and  proceedings  were  insti- 
toted  against  the  corparation  in  the 
Conrt  of  King's  Bench.  At  the  same 
time  those  laws  which  had,  soon  after 
the  Bestoration,  been  enacted  against 
Nonconformists,  and  which  had  re- 
mained dormant  during  the  ascendency 
of  the  Whigs,  were  enforced  all  over 
the  kingdom  with  extreme  rigonr. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  the  Whigs  was  not 
widgeon,  snhdned.      Though    in    evil 
■P*"****-    plight,  they  were  still  a  nn- 
merons  and  powerful  party;  and,  as 
they  mustered    strong  in    the   large 
towns,  and  especially  in  the  capital, 
they  made  a  noise  and  a  show  more 
than  proportioned  to  their  real  force. 
Animated  by  the  recollection  of  past 
triumphs,  and  by  the  sense  of  present 
oppression,  they  overrated  both  their 
strength  and  their  wrongs.    It  was  not 
in  their  power  to  make  out  that  clear 
and    OTerwhelming    case    which    can 
alone  justify  so  violent  a  remedy  as 
resistance  to  an' established  government. 
Whatever    they   might  suspect,  they 
could  not  prove  that  their  sovereign 
had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  France 
against  the  religion  and  liberties  of 
England.      What  was  apparent  was 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  an  appeal  to 
the  sworcL    If  the  Lords  had  thrown 
out  the  Exclusion  Bill,  they  had  thrown 
it  out  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  coeval 
with  the  constitution.    If  the  King 
had  dissolved  the  Oxford  Parliament) 
he  had  done  so  by  virtue  of  a  prero- 
gative which  had  never  been  questioned. 
If  he  had,  since  the  dissolution,  done 
some  harsh  things,  still  those  things 
were  in  strict    conformity  with    the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  with  the  recent 
practice  of  the  malecontents  themselves. 
If  he  had  prosecuted  his  opponents,  he 
had  prosecuted  them  according  to  the 
proper  forms,  and  before  the  proper 
tribunals.     The  evidence  now  produced 
for  the  crown  was  at  least  as  worthy  of 
credit  as  the  evidence  on  which  the 
noblest  blood  of  England  had  lately 
been  shed  by  the  opposition.      The 
treatment  which  an  accused  Whig  had 
now  to  expect  from  judges,  advocates, 
shenffo,  juries,  and  spectators,  was  no 
worse  than  the  treatment  which  had 


lately  been  thought  by  the  Whigs  good 
enough  for  an  accused  Papist.  If  the 
privileges  of  the  City  of  jLondon  were 
attacked,  they  were  attacked,  not  by 
milittiry  violence  or  by  any  disputable 
exercise  of  prerogative,  but  according 
to  the  regular  practice  of  Westminster 
HalL  No  tax  was  imposed  by  royal 
authority.  No  law  was  suspended. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  respected. 
Even  the  Test  Act  was  enforced.  The 
opposition  therefore  could  not  bring 
home  to  the  King  that  species  of  mis- 
government  which  alone  could  justify 
insurrection.  And,  even  had  his  mis- 
government  been  more  flagrant  than  it 
was,  insurrection  would  still  have  been 
criminal,  because  it  was  almost  certain 
to  be  unsuccessftd.  The  situation  of 
the  Whigs  in  1682  differed  •widely 
from  that  of  the  Eoundheads  forty 
years  before.  Those  who  took  up  arms 
against  Charles  the  First  acted  under 
the  authority  of  a  Parliament  which 
had  been  legally  assembled,  and  which 
could  not,  without  its  own  consent,  be 
legally  dissolved.  The  opponents  of 
Charles  the  Second  were  private  men. 
Almost  all  the  military  and  naval 
resources  of  the  kingdom  had  been  at 
the  disposal  of  those  who  resisted 
Charles  the  First.  All  the  military 
and  naval  resources  of  the  kingdom 
were  at  the  disposal  of  Charles  the 
Second.  The  Hoase  of  Commons  had 
been  supported  by  at  least  half  the 
nation  against  Charles  the  First.  But 
those  who  were  disposed  to  levy  war 
against  Charles  the  Second  were  cer- 
tainly a  minority.  It  could  hardly  be 
doubted,  therefore,  that,  if  they  at- 
tempted a  rising,  they  would  fail.  Still 
less  could  it  be  doubted  that  their 
failure  would  aggravate  every  evil  of 
which  they  complained.  The  true 
policy  of  the  Whigs  was  to  submit 
with  patience  to  adversity  which  was 
the  natural  consequence  and  the  just 
punishment  of  their  errors,  to  wait 
patiently  for  that  turn  of  public  feeling 
which  must  inevitably  come,  to  observe 
the  law,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
protection,  imperfect  indeed,  but  by  no 
means  nugatory,  which  the  law  afforded 
to  innocence.  Unhappily  they  took  a 
very  different  course.     Unscrupulous 
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and  hotheaded  chiefs  of  the  party 
formed  and  discussed  schemes  of  resist- 
ance, and  were  heard,  if  not  with 
approbation,  yet  with  the  show  of  ac- 
quiescence, by"  much  better  men  than 
themselves.  It  was  proposed  that 
there  should  be  simultaneous  insurrec- 
tions in  London,  in  Cheshire,  at  Bris- 
tol, and  at  Newcastle.  Communications 
were  opened  with  the  discontented 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  who  were 
sufifenng  under  a  tyranny  such  as  Eng- 
land, in  the  worst  times,  had  never 
known.  While  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  thus  revolved  plans  of  open 
rebellion,  but  were  stiU  restrained  by 
fears  or  scruples  from  taking  any  deci- 
sive step,  a  design  of  a  very  different 
kind  was  meditated  by  some  of  their 
accomplices.  To  fierce  spirits,  unre- 
strained by  principle,  or  maddened  by 
fanaticism,  it  seemed  that  to  waylay 
and  murder  the  King  and  his  brother 
was  the  shortest  and  surest  way  of 
vindicating  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  liberties  of  England.  A  place  and 
a  time  were  named ;  and  the  details  of 
the  butchery  were  frequently  discussed, 
if  not  definitely  arranged.  This  scheme 
was  known  but  to  few,  and  was  con- 
cealed with  especial  care  from  the 
upright  and  humane  BusseU,  and  from 
Monmouth,  who,  though  not  a  man  of 
delicate  conscience,  would  have  recoiled 
with  horror  from  the  guilt  of  parricide. 
Thus  there  were  two  plots,  one  within 
the  other.  The  object  of  the  great 
Whig  plot  was  to  raise  the  nation  in 
arms  against  the  government.  The 
lesser  plot,  commonly  called  the  Bye 
House  Plot^  in  which  only  a  few  des- 
perate men  were  concerned,  had  for  its 
object  the  assassination  of  the  King 
and  of  the  heir  presumptive. 

Both  plots  were  soon  discovered. 
i>eteeti(m  Cowardly  traitors  hastened  to 
whijcon.  sa"^©  themselves,  by  divulging 
•pineiet.  aU^  and  more  than  all,  that  had 
passed  in  the  deliberations  of  the  party. 
That  only  a  small  minority  of  those 
who  meditated  resistance  had  admitted 
into  their  minds  the  thought  of  assassi- 
nation is  fully  established :  but,  as  the 
two  conspiracies  ran  into  each  other,  it 
was  not  difficult  for  the  government  to 
eonfound  them  together.    The  just  in- 


dignation excited  by  the  Rye  House 
Plot  was  extended  for  a  time  to 
the  whole  Whig  body.     The  ofthegL 
Kingwasnowatliberfytoexact  «"»«'*• 
full  vengeance  for  years  of  restraint 
and  humiliation.    Shaftesbury,  indeed, 
had  escaped  the  fate  which  his  mani- 
fold perfidy  had  well  deserved.     He 
had  seen  that  the  ruin  of  his  party  was 
at  hand,  had  in  vain  endeavou]^ed  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  royal  brothers, 
had  fled  to  Holland,  and  had  died  there, 
under  the  generous  protection  of  a  go- 
vemmentwhich  he  had  cruelly  wronged. 
Monmouth  threw  himself  at  his  father's 
feet  and  found  mercy,  but  soon  gave 
new  offence,  and  thought  it  prudent  to 
go  into  voluntary  exile.    Essex  perish- 
ed by  his  own  hand  in  the  Tower. 
Russell,   who   appears  to  have  been 
guilty  of  no  offence  &lling  within  the 
definition  of  high  treason,  and  Sidney, 
of  whose  guilt  no  legal  evidence  could 
be  produced,  were  beheaded  in  defiance 
of  law  and  justice.    Russell  died  with 
the  fortitude  of  a  Christian,  Sidney 
with  the  fortitude  of  a  Stoic    Some 
active  politicians  of  meaner  rank  were 
sent  to  the  gallows.    Many  quitted  the 
country.     Numerous  prosecutions  for 
misprision  of  treason,  for  libel,  and  for 
conspiracy  were   instituted.      Convic- 
tions were  obtained  without  difSculty 
from  Tory  juries,  and  rigorous  punish- 
ments were  infiicted  by  courtly  judges. 
With  these  criminal  proceedings  were 
joined  civil  proceedings  scarcely  less 
formidable.      Actions    were    brought 
against  persons  who  had  de£suned  the 
DukeofYork;  and  damages  tantamount 
to  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment 
were  demanded  by  the  plaintiff  and 
without  difficulty  obtained.    The  Court 
of  King's  Bench  pronounced  that  the 
franchises  of  the  City  of  London  were 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  Flushed  s^tnat  of 
with  this  great  victory,  the  go-  «»>«««»• 
vemment  proceeded  to  attack  the  con- 
stitutions of  other  corporations  which 
were  governed  by  Whig  officers,  and 
which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  return- 
ing Whig  members  to  Parliament.  Bo- 
rough after  borough  was  compelled  to 
surrender  its  privileges ;  and  new  char- 
ters were  granted  which  gave  the  as- 
cendency everywhere  to  the  Tories. 
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These  proceedings,  howoTer  repie- 
hensible,  had  yet  the  eemhlRiice  of  le- 
gality. They  -were  also  accompanied 
by  an  act  intended  to  qniet  the  uneasi- 
ness with  which  many  loyal  men  looked 
forward  to  the  accession  of  a  Popish 
(sovereign.  The  Lady  Anne,  yonnger 
daughter  of  the  Dnke  of  York  by  his 
first  wife,  was  married  to  George,  a 
prince  of  the  orthodox  House  of  Den- 
mark. The  Tory  gentry  and  clergy 
might  now  flatter  themselves  that  the 
Church  of  England  had  been  effectually 
secured  without  any  violation  of  the 
order  of  succession.  The  King  and  the 
heir  presumptive  were  nearly  of  the 
same  age.  Both  were  approaching  the 
decline  of  life.  The  King's  health  was 
good.  It  was  therefore  probable  that 
James,  if  he  ever  came  to  the  throne, 
would  have  but  a  short  reign.  Beyond 
his  leign  there  was  the  gn^ifying  pros- 
pect of  a  long  series  of  P^testant  sove- 
reigns. 

The  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing 
was  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  vanquished 
party;  for  the  temper  of  judges  and 
juries  was  such  that  no  writer  whom 
the  government  prosecuted  for  a  libel 
had  any  chance  of  escapins.   The  dread 
of  punishment  therefore  did  all  that  a 
censorship  could  have  done.     Mean- 
while, the  pulpits  resounded  with  ha- 
rangues against  the  sin  of  rebellion. 
The  treatises  in  which  Filmer  main- 
tained that  hereditazy  despotism  was 
the  form  of  government  ordained  by 
God,  and  that  limited  monarchy  was  a 
pernicious  absurdity,  had  recently  ap- 
peared, and  had  been  favourably  re- 
ceived by  a  large  section  of  the  Tory 
party.    The  University  of  Oxford,  on 
the  veiy  day  on  which  Russell  was  put 
to  death,  adopted  by  a  solemn  public 
act  these  strange  doctrines,  and  ordered 
the  political  works  of  Buchanan,  Milton, 
and  Baxter  to  be  publicly  burned  in  the 
court  of  the  Schools. 

Thus  emboldened,  the  King  at  length 
ventured  to  overstep  the  bounds  which 
he  had  during  some  years  observed,  and 
to  violate  the  plain  letter  of  the  law. 
The  law  was  that  not  more  than  three 
years  should  pass  between  the  dissolving 
of  one  Parliament  and  the  convoking  of 
another.    But,  when  three  years  had 
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elapsed  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Par- 
liament which  sate  at  Oxford,  no  writs 
were  issued  for  an  election.  This  in- 
fraction of  the  constitution  was  the  more 
reprehensible,  because  the  King  had 
lit^e  reason  to  fear  a  meeting  with  & 
new  House  of  Commons.  The  counties 
were  generallv  on  his  side ;  and  many 
boroughs  in  which  the  Whigs  had  lately 
held  sway  had  been  so  remodelled  that 
they  were  certain  to  return  none  but 
courtiers. 

In  a  short  time  the  law  was  again 
violated  in  order  to  ffratify  the  lotQcnee 
Duke  of  York.  That  prince  gjjjrf 
was,  partly  on  account  of  his  ^^^ 
religion,  and  partlv  on  account  of  the 
sternness  and  harshness  of  his  nature, 
so  unpopular  that  it  had  been  thought 
necessary  to  keep  him  out  of  sight  while 
the  Exclusion  Bill  was  before  Parlia- 
ment>  lest  his  appearance  should  give 
an  advantage  to  the  party  which  was 
struggling  to  deprive  him  of  his  birth- 
right. He  had  therefore  been  sent  to 
govern  Scotland,  where  the  savage  old 
tyrant  Lauderdale  was  sinking  into  the 
grave.  Even  Lauderdale  was  now  out- 
done. The  administration  of  James  was 
marked  by  odious  laws,  by  barbarous 
punishments,  and  by  judgments  to  the 
iniquity  of  which  even  that  age  fur- 
nished no  parallel.  The  Scottish  Privy 
Council  had  power  to  put  state  prisoners 
to  the  question.  But  the  sight  was  so 
dreadfal  that,  as  soon  as  the  boote  ap- 
peared, even  the  most  servile  and  haid- 
nearted  courtiers  hastened  out  of  the 
chamber.  The  board  was  sometimes 
quite  deserted:  and  it  was  at  length 
found  necessary  to  make  an  order  that 
the  members  should  keep  their  seats 
on  such  occasions.  The  Duke  of  York, 
it  was  remarked,  seemed  to  take  plea- 
sure in  the  spectacle  which  some  of  the 
worst  men  then  Hving  were  unable  to 
contemplate  without  pity  and  horror. 
He  not  only  came  to  Council  when  the 
torture  was  to  be  inflicted,  but  watehed 
the  agonies  of  the  sufferers  with  that 
sort  of  interest  and  complacency  with 
which  men  observe  a  curious  experi- 
ment in  science.  Thus  he  employed 
himself  at  Edinburgh,  till  the  event  of 
the  conflict  between  the  court  and  the 
Whigs  was  no  longer  doubtful.     He 
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then  returned  to  England :  but  he  was 
still  excluded  by  the  Test  Act  from  all 
public  employment ;  nor  did  the  King 
at  first  think  it  safe  to  Tiolate  a  statute 
which  the  great  majority  of  his  most 
loyal  subjects  regarded  as  one  of  the 
cmef  securities  of  their  religion  and  of 
their  civil  rights.  When,  however,  it 
appeared,  &om  a  succession  of  trials, 
that  the  nation  had  patience  to  endure 
almost  anything  that  the  government 
had  courage  to  do,  Charles  ventured  to 
dispense  with  the  law  in  his  brother's 
.  favour.  The  Duke  again  took  his  seat 
in  the  Council,  and  resumed  the  di- 
rection of  naval  affiiirs. 

These  breaches  of  the  constitution 
Heuop-  excited,  it  is  true,  some  mur- 
^^by  murs  among  the  moderate 
**  Tories,  and  were  not  unani- 
mously approved  even  by  the  King's 
ministers.  Halifax  in  particular,  now 
a  Marquess  and  Lord  Mvy  Seal,  had, 
from  the  very  day  on  which  the  Tories 
had  by  his  help  gained  the  ascendant^ 
begun  to  turn  '\^iig.  As  soon  as  the 
Exclusion  Bill  had  been  thrown  out, 
he  had  pressed  the  House  of  Lords  to 
make  provision  against  the  danger  to 
which,  in  the  next  reign,  the  liberties 
and  religion  of  the  nation  might  be 
exposed.  He  now  saw  with  alarm  the 
violence  of  that  reaction  which  was, 
in  no  small  measure,  his  own  work. 
He  did  not  try  to  conceal  the  scorn 
which  he  felt  for  the  servile  doctrines 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  de- 
tested the  French  alliance.  He  dis- 
approved of  the  long  intermission  of 
Parliaments.  He  regretted  the  severity 
with  which  the  vanquished  party  was 
treated.  He  who,  when  the  Whigs 
were  predominant^  had  ventured  to 
pronounce  Stafford  not  guilty,  Ventured, 
when  they  were  vanquished  and  help- 
less, to  intercede  for  BusselL  At  one 
of  the  last  councils  which  Charles  held 
a  remarkable  scene  took  place.  The 
charter  of  Massachusetts  had  been 
forfeited.  A  question  arose  how,  for 
the  future,  the  colony  should  be  go- 
verned. The  general  opinion  of  the  board 
was  that  the  whole  power,  legislative 
as  well  as  executive,  should  abide  in 
the  ciown.  Halifax  took  the  opposite 
Bide,  and  aigued  with  great  energy 


against  absolute  monarchy,  and  in 
favour  of  representative  govemmeut. 
It  was  in  vain,  he  said,  to  tiiink  that  a 
population,  sprung  from  the  English 
stock,  and  animated  by  English  feelings, 
would  long  bear  to  be  deprived  of 
English  institutions.  Life,  he  ex- 
claimed, would  not  be  worth  having  in 
a  countaT-  where  liberty  and  property 
were  at  the  mercy  of  one  despotic 
master.  The  Duke  of  York  was  greatly 
incensed  by  this  language,  and  repre- 
sented to  his  brother  the  danger  of 
retaining  in  office  a  man  who  appeared 
to  be  infected  with  all  the  worst  notions 
of  Marvell  and  Sidney. 

Some  modem  writers  have  blamed 
Halifax  for  continuing  in  the  ministry 
while  he  disapproved  of  the  manner  in 
which  both  domestic  and  foreign  afl^irs 
were  conducted.  But  this  censure  is 
unjust.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  word  ministry,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  it,  was  then  unknown.* 
The  thing  itself  did  not  exist ;  for  it 
belongs  to  an  age  in  which  parliamen- 
tary government  is  fully  established. 
At  present  the  chief  servants  of  the 
croT^Ti  form  one  body.  They  are  under- 
stood to  be  on  terms  of  fHendly  con- 
fidence with  each  other,  and  to  agree 
as  to  the  main  principles  on  which  the 
executive  administration  ought  to  be 
conducted.  If  a  slight  difiference  of 
opinion  arises  among  them,  it  is  easily 
compromised :  but,  if  one  of  them  differs 
&om  the  rest  on  a  vital  point,  it  is  his 
duty  to  resign.  While  he  retains  his 
office,  he  is  held  responsible  even  for 
steps  which  he  has  tried  to  dissuade  his 
colleagues  from  taking.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  heads  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  administration  were 
bound  together  in  no  such  partnership. 
Each  of  them  was  accountable  for  his 
own  acts,  for  the  use  which  Ite  made  of 
his  own  official  seal,  for  the  documents 
which  he  signed,  for  the  counsel  which 
he  gave  to  the  King.  No  statesman 
was  held  answerable  for  what  he  had 
not  himself  done,  or  induced  others  to 
do.  If  he  took  care  not  to  be  the 
agent  in  what  was  wrong,  and  if, 
when  consulted,  he  recommended  what 

*  North's  Examen,  69, 
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ms  right,  he  was  blameless.  It  would 
have  been  thought  strange  scmpulosity 
in  him  to  quit  his  post,  because  his 
advice  as  to  matters  not  strictly  within 
his  own  department  was  not  taken 
by  his  master;  to  leave  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  for  example,  because  the 
finances  were  in  disorder,  or  the  Board 
of  Treasury  because  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  kingdom  were  in  an  un- 
satisfactory state.  It  was,  therefore,  by 
no  means  unusual  to  see  in  high  office, 
at  the  same  time,  men  who  ayowedly 
differed  from  one  another  as  widely  as 
ever  Pulteney  differed  from  Wolpole, 
OP  Fox  from  Pitt 

The    moderate    and    constitutional 
Lord        counsels  of  Hali£uL  were  timid- 
GaUdfofTd,  ly  and   fccbly    seconded    by 
Francis  North,  Lord  Guildford,  who 
had  lately  been  made  keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal.    The  character  of  Guild- 
ford has  been  drawn  at  full  lengih  by 
his  brother  Roger  North,  a  most  in- 
tolerant  Tory,  a   most   affected  and 
pedantic  writer,  but  a  yigilant  observer 
of  all  those  minute  circumstances  which 
throw  light  on  the  dispositions  of  men. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  biographer, 
though  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  strongest  fraternal  partiality,  and 
though  he  was  evidently  anxious  to 
produce  a  flattering  likeness,  was  un- 
able to  portray  the  Lord  Keeper  other- 
"wise  than  as  the  most  ignoble  of  man- 
kind.   Yet  the  intellect  of  Guildford 
was  dear,  his  industrv  great,  his  pro- 
fldency  in  letters  ana  science  respect- 
able, and  his  legal  learning  more  than 
respectable.     His  faults  were  selfish- 
ness, cowardice,  and  meanness.     He 
was  not  insensible  to  the  power  of 
female  beauty,  nor  averse  from  excess 
in  wine.    Yet  neither  wine  nor  beauty 
could  ever  seduce  the  cautious  and 
frugal  libertine,  even  in  his  earliest 
youth,  into  one  fit  of  indiscreet  gene- 
rosity.   Though  of  noble  descent,  he 
rose  in  his  profession  by  paying  igno- 
nfiinious  homage  to  all  who  possessed 
influence  in  the  courts.    He  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas, 
and  as  such  was  party  to  some  of  the 
foulest  judicial  murders  recorded  in 
our  history.    He  had  sense  enough  to 
perceive  irom  the  first  that  Oates  and 


Bedloe  were  impostors :  but  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  were  greatly 
excited:  the  government  had  yielded 
to  the  pressure ;  and  North  was  not  a 
man  to  risk  a  good  ^lace  for  the  sake 
of  justice  and  humamty.  Accordingly, 
while  he  was  m  secret  drawing  up  a 
refutation  of  the  whole  romance  of  the 
Popish  plot,  he  declared  in  public  that 
the  truUi  of  the  stoiy  was  as  plain  ns 
the  sun  in  heaven,  and  was  not  ashamed 
to  browbeat,  from  the  seat  of  judgment, 
the  unfortunate  Roman  Catholics 
who  were  arraigned  before  him  for 
their  lives.  He  had  at  length  reached 
the  highest  post  in  the  law.  But  a 
lawyer,  who,  after  many  years  devoted 
to  prefessioxial  labour,  engages  in  poli- 
tics for  the  first  time  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  seldom  distinguishes 
himself  as  a  statesman ;  and  Ghuldford 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
He  was  indeed  so  sensible  of  his 
deficiencies  that  he  never  attended  the 
meetings  of  his  colleagues  on  foreign 
affairs.  Even  on  questions  relating  to 
his  own  profession  his  opinion  had  less 
weight  at  the  Council  board  than  that 
of  any  man  who  has  ever  held  the 
Great  Seal.  Such  as  his  infiuence  was, 
however,  he  used  it,  as  far  as  he  dared, 
on  the  side  of  the  laws. 

The  chief  opponent  of  Halifax  was 
Lawrence  Hyde,  who  had  recently  been 
created  Earl  of  Rochester.  Of  all 
Tories,  Rochester  was  the  most  in- 
tolerant and  uncompromising.  The 
moderate  members  of  his  party  com- 
plained that  the  whole  patronage  of 
the  Treasury,  while  he  was  First 
Commissioner  there,  went  to  noisy 
zealots,  whose  only  claim  to  promotion 
was  that  they  were  always  drinking 
confusion  to  Whiggery,  and  lighting 
bonfires  to  bum  the  Exclusion  Bill. 
The  Duke  of  York,  pleased  with  a 
spirit  which  so  much  resembled  his 
own,  supported  his  brother-in-law 
passionately  and  obstinately. 

The  attempts  of  the  rival  ministers  to 
surmount  and  supplant  each  other  kept 
the  court  in  incessant  agitation.  Halifax 
pressed  the  King  to  summon  a  Parlia- 
ment, to  grant  a  general  amnesty,  to  de- 
prive the  Duke  of  York  of  all  share  in  the 
government,  to  recall  Monmouth  from 
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banishment,  to  break  with  Lewis,  and 
to  form  a  close  union  with  Holland  on 
the  principles  of  the  Tr^)le  Allianoe. 
The  Buke  of  York,  on  the  other  hand, 
dreaded  the  meeting  of  a  Parliament^ 
regarded  the  vanqnished  Whigs  with 
imdiminished  hatred,  still  flattered 
himself  that  the  design  formed  fourteen 
years  before  at  Dover  might  be  accom- 
plished, daily  represented  to  his  brother 
the  impropriety  of  suffering  one  who 
was  at  heart  a  Bepublican  to  hold  the 
FriTy  Seal,  and  slrongly  recommended 
Rochester  for  the  great  place  of  Lord 
Treasurer. 

While  the  two  factions  were  strug- 
gling, Godolphin,  cautious,  silent,  and 
laborious,  observed  a  neutrality  between 
them.  Sunderland,  -^th  his  usual  rest- 
less perfidy,  intrigued  against  them 
both.  He  had  been  turned  out  of 
office  in  disgrace  for  haying  TOted  in 
favour  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  but  had 
made  his  peace  by  employing  the  good 
offices  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
and  by  cringing  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  was  once  more  Secretary  of  State. 

Nor  was  Lewis  negligent  or  inactive. 
Policy  of  Everything  at  that  moment 
Lewu.  favoured  his  designs.  He  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  German 
empire,  whfcli  was  then  contending 
against  the  Turks  on  the  Danube. 
Holland  could  not,  unsupported,  venture 
to  oppose  him.  He  was  therefore  at 
liberty  to  indulge  his  ambition  and  in- 
solence without  restraint.  He  seized 
Strasburg,  Courtray,  Luxemburg.  He 
exacted  &om  the  republic  of  G^noa  the 
most  humiliating  submissions.  The 
power  of  France  at  that  time  reached 
a  higher  point  than  it  ever  before  or 
ever  after  attained,  during  the  ten  cen- 
turies which  separated  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  from  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon. It  was  not  easy  to  say  where 
her  acquisitions  would  stop,  if  only 
England  could  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
vassalage.  The  first  object  of  the  court 
of  Versailles  was  therefore  to  prevent 
the  calling  of  a  Parliament  and  the 
reconciliation  of  English  parties.  For 
this  end  bribes,  promises,  and  menaces 
were  unsparingly  employed.  Charles 
was  sometimes  aUured  by  the  hope  of 
e.  subsidy,  and  sometimes  frightened  by 


being  told  that,  if  he  convoked  the 
Houses,  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Dover  should  be  published.  Sever£^ 
Privy  Coimcillors  were  bought;  and 
attempts  Were  made  to  buy  Halifax, 
but  in  vain.  When  he  had  been  found 
incorruptible,  all  the  art  and  influence 
of  the  French  embassy  were  employed 
to  drive  him  &om  office:  but  his 
polished  wit  and  his  various  accom- 
plishments  had  made  him  so  agreeable 
to  his  master,  that  the  design  failed.* 

Halifax  was  not  content  with  stand- 
ing on  the  defensive.  He  openly  ac- 
cused Rochester  of  malversation.  An 
inquiry  took  place.  It  appeared  that 
forty  thousand  pounds  had  been  lost  to 
the  public  by  the  mismanagement  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In 
consequence  of  this  discovery  he  was 
not  only  forced  to  relinquish  his  hopes 
of  the  white  staff,  but  was  removed 
from  the  direction  of  the  finances  to 
the  more  dignified  but  less  lucrative 
and  important  post  of  Lord  President. 
"I  have  seen  people  kicked  down  stairs," 
said  Halifax ;  '*  but  my  Lord  Rochester 
is  the  first  person  that  I  ever  saw 
kicked  up  stairs."  Godolphin,  now  a 
peer,  became  First  Commissioner  of 
the  Treasur)'. 

Still,  however,  the  contest  continued. 
The  event  depended  wholly  on  8^,^^  ^ 
the    will    of    Charles  :   .  and  ff^tioa.  la 

/-ii-      111  .  *"^  court 

Unarles  could  not  come  to  a  ofCbarics. 
decision.  In  his  perplexity  he  S*hu*'"***^ 
promised  everythuig  to  every-  ^°*^' 
body.  He  would  stand  by  France :  he 
would  break  with  France:  he  would 
never  meet  another  Parliament:  he 
would  order  writs  for  a  Parliament  to 
be  issued  without  delay.  He  assured 
the  Duke  of  York  that  Halifax  should 

•  Lord  Preston,  who  was  envoy  at  Paris^ 
wrote  thence  to  Halifax  as  follows  : — "  I  find 
that  your  lordship  lies  still  under  the  same- 
misfortune  of  being  no  favourite  to  this  court ; 
and  Monsieur  Barillon  dare  not  do  you  th& 
honour  to  shine  upon  you,  since  his  master 
frowneth.  They  know  veiy  well  your  lord- 
ship's qualifications,  which  make  them  fear 
and  consequently  hate  you  ;  and  be  assured,. 
my  lord,  if  all  their  strength  can  send  you  to 
Euflord,  it  shall  be  employed  for  that  end. 
Two  things,  I  hear,  they  particularly  object 
against  you,  your  secrecy,  and  your  bein^  in- 
capable of  being  corrupted.  Against  these 
two  things  I  know  they  have  declared."  The 
date  of  the  letter  is  October  6.  n.b.  1683. 
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be  dismissed  from  office,  and  Halifax 
that  the  Bnke  should  be  sent  to  Soot- 
land.  In  public  he  affected  implacable 
resentment  against  Monmouth,  and  in 
private  conveyed  to  Monmouth  assur- 
ances of  unalterable  aifection.  How 
long,  if  the  King's  life  had  been  pro- 
tracted, his  hesitation  would  have  lasted, 
and  what  would  have  been  his  resolve, 
can  only  be  conjectured.  Early  in  the 
year  1685,  while  hostile  parties  were 
anxiously  awaiting  his  determination, 
he  died,  and  a  new  scene  opened.    In 


a  few  months  the  excesses  of  the  go- 
vernment obliterated  the  impressica 
which  had  been  made  on  the  public 
mind  by  the  excesses  of  the  opposition. 
The  violent  reaction  Vhich  had  laid 
the  Whig  party  prostrate  was  followed 
by  a  still  more  violent  reaction  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  and  signs  not  to  be 
mistaken  indicated  that  the  great  con- 
flict between  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, was  about  to  be  brought  to  a 
final  issue. 


CHAPTER  ni. 


I  niTBND,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  a 
description  of  the  state  in  which  Eng- 
land was  at  the  time  when  the  crown 
passed  from  Charles  the  Second  to  his 
brother.  Such  a  description,  composed 
from  scanty  and  dispersed  materials, 
must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect. 
Yet  it  may  perhaps  correct  some  false 
notions  wMch  would  make  the  subse- 
quent narrative  unintelligible  or  unin- 
structive. 

If  we  would  study  with  profit  the 
history  of  our  ancestors,  we  must  be 
constantly  on  our  guard  against  that 
delusion  which  the  well  known  names 
of  families,  places,  and  offices  naturally 
produce,  and  must  never  forget  that 
the  country  of  which  we  read  was  a 
very  different  country  from  that  in 
which  we  live.  In  every  experimental 
science  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
perfection.  In  every  human  being  there 
is  a  wish  to  ameliorate  his  own  con- 
dition. These  two  principles  have  often 
sufficed,  even  when  counteracted  by 
great  public  calamities  and  by  bad 
institutions,  to  carry  ciA-ilisation  rapidly 
forward.  No  ordinary  misfortune,  no 
ordinary  misgovemment^  will  do  so 
much  to  make  a  nation  wretched,  as 
the  constant  progress  of  physical  know- 
ledge and  the  constant  effort  of  every 
man  to  better  himself  will  do  to  make 
a  nation  prosperous.  It  has  often  been 
found  that  profuse  expenditure,  heavy 


taxation,  absurd  commercial  restrictions, 
corrupt  tribunals,  disastrous  wars,  se- 
ditions, persecutions,  conflagrations, 
inundations,  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
stroy capital  as  fast  as  the  exertions 
of  private  citizens  have  been  able  to 
create  it.  It  can  easily  be  proved  that, 
in  our  own  land,  the  national  wealth 
has,  during  at  least  six  centuries,  been 
almost  uninterruptedly  increasing;  that 
it  was  greater  under  the  Tudors  than 
under  the  Plantagenets ;  that  it  was 
greater  under  the  Stuarts  than  under 
the  Tudors ;  that,  in  spite  of  battles, 
sieges,  and  confiscations,  it  was  greater 
on  the  day  of  the  Kestoration  than  on 
the  day  when  the  Long  Parliament 
met;  that,  in  spite  of  maladministra- 
tion, of  extravagance,  of  public  bank- 
ruptcy, of  two  costly  and  unsuccessful 
wars,  of  the  pestilence  and  of  the  fire, 
it  was  greater  on  the  day  of  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Second  than  on  the  day 
of  his  Kestoration.  This  progress, 
having  continued  during  many  ages, 
became  at  length,  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  portentously 
rapid,  and  has  proceeded,  during  the 
nineteenth,  with  accelerated  velocity. 
In  consequence  partly  of  our  geogra- 
phical and  partly  of  our  moral  position, 
we  have,  during  several  generations, 
been  exempt  from  evils  which  ha\^ 
elsewhere  impeded  the  efforts  and 
destroyed  the  fi-uits  of  industry.  "While 
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eTciy  part  of  the  Continent,  from 
Hofloow  to  Lisbon,  has  been  the  theatre 
of  bloody  and  devastating  wars,  no 
hostile  standard  has  been  seen  here 
but  as  a  trophy.  "While  revolutions 
have  taken  place  all  around  us,  our 
government  has  never  once  been  sub- 
verted by  violence.  During  more  than 
a  hundred  years  there  has  been  in  our 
island  no  tumult  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  called  an  insurrection ;  jior 
has  the  law  been  once  borne  down 
either  by  popular  fury  or  by  regal 
tyranny:  public  credit  has  been  held 
sacred :  the  administration  of  justice 
has  been  pure:  even  in  times  which 
might  by  En^shmen  be  justly  called 
evil  times,  we  have  enjoyed  what  almost 
every  other  nation  in  tiie  world  would 
have  considered  as  an  ample  measure  of 
civH and rehgious freedom.  Everyman 
has  felt  entire  confidence  that  the  state 
would  protect  him  in  the  possession  of 
what  had  been  earned  by  his  diligence 
and  hoarded  by  his  selfdenial  Under 
the  benignant  influence  of  peace  and 
liberty,  science  has  flourished,  and  has 
been  appUed  to  practical  purposes  on  a 
cnat  scale  never  before  known.  The 
tho"mto'^  consequence  is  that  a  change 
unS'rince  ^^  ^^^^^h  the  history  of  the  old 
it>8&.  world  furnishes  no  parallel  has 
taken  place  in  our  country.  Could  the 
England  of  1685  be,  by  some  magical 
process,  set  before  our  eyes,  we  should 
not  know  one  landscape  in  a  hundred 
or  one  building  in  ten  thousand.  The 
countiy  gentleman  would  not  recognise 
his  own  fields.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
town  would  not  recognise  his  own 
street.  Everything  has  been  changed, 
but  the  great  features  of  nature,  and  a 
few  massive  and  durable  works  of 
human  art.  We  might  find  out  Snow- 
don  and  Windermere,  the  Cheddar 
Cliffs  and  Beachy  Hea^i.  We  might 
find  out  here  and  there  a  Norman 
minster,  or  a  castle  which  witnessed 
the  wars  of  the  Roses.  But,  with  such 
rare  exceptions,  everything  would  be 
strange  to  us.  Many  thousands  of 
square  miles  which  are  now  rich  com 
land  and  meadows,  intersected  by  green 
hedgerows,  and  dotted  with  villages 
and  pleasant  country  seats,  would  ap- 
pear as  moors  overgrown  with  furze, 


or  fens  abandoned  to  wild  ducks.  We 
should  see  straggling  huts  built  oi 
wood  and  covered  wiUi  thatch,  where 
we  now  see  manu&cturing  towns  and 
seaports  renowned  to  the  farthest  ends 
of  tue  world.  The  capital  itself  would 
shrink  to  dimensions  not  much  exceed- 
ing those  of  its  present  suburb  on  the 
south  of  the  Thames.  Not  less  strange 
to  us  would  be  the  garb  and  manners 
of  the  people,  the  furniture  and  the 
equipages,  the  interior  of  the  shops  and 
dwellings.  Such  a  change  in  the  state 
of  a  nation  seems  to  be  at  least  as  well 
entitled  to  the  notice  of  a  historian  as 
any  change  of  the  dynasty  or  of  the 
minifltiy.* 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  an  in- 
quirer, who  wishes  to  form  a  popular 
correct  notion  of  the  state  of  a  B^iSd 
community  at  a  given  time,  tows*. 
must  be  to  ascertain  of  how  many 
persons  that  community  then  consistedL 
Unfortunately  the  population  of  Eng- 
land in  1685  casnot  be  ascertained 
with  perfect  accuracy.  For  no  great 
state  had  then  adopted  the  wise  course 
of  periodically  numbering  the  people. 
All  men  were  left  to  conjecture  for 
themselves ;  and,  as  they  generally 
conjectured  without  examining  facts, 
and  under  the  influence  of  strong  pas- 
sions and  prejudices,  their  guesses 
were  often  ludicrously  absurd.  Even 
intelligent  Londoners  ordinarily  talked 
of  London  as  containing  several  mil- 
lions of  souls.  It  was  confidently 
asserted  by  many  that,  during  the 
thirty  five  years  which  had  elapsed 
between  the  accession  of  Charles  the 
First  and  the  Restoration,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  had  increased  by  two 
miUions.f    Even  while  the  ravages  of 


*  During  the  interval  which  has  elapsed 
since  this  chapter  was  written,  England  has 
continued  to  advance  rapidly  in  material 
prosperity.  I  have  left  my  text  nearly  as  it 
originally  stood  ;  but  I  have  added  a  few  notes 
which  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  some 
notion  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
during  the  last  nine  years ;  and,  in  general,  I 
would  desire  him  to  remember  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  district  which  is  not  more  popu- 
lous, or  a  source  of  wealth  which  is  not  more 
productive,  at  present  than  in  1848.    (1857.) 

t  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  by 
Captain  John  Graimt  (Sir  "William  Petty), 
chap.  xi. 
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the  plagae  and  flie  were  recent,  it  "was 
the  fashion  to  say  that  the  capital  still 
had  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabit- 
ants.* Some  penons,  disgusted  by 
these  exaggerations,  ran  yiolently  into 
the  opposite  extreme.  Thus  Isaac 
Vosaius,  a  man  of  undoubted  jparts  and 
learning,  strenuously  maintained  that 
there  were  only  two  millions  of  human 
beings  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land taken  together.f 

We  are  not,  howeyer,  left  without 
the  means  of  correcting  the  wild  blun- 
ders into  which  some  minds  were 
hurried  by  national  Tanity,  and  others 
by  a  morbid  love  of  paradox.  There 
are  extant  three  computations  which 
seem  to  be  entitled  to  peculiar  atten- 
tion. They  are  entirely  independent 
of  each  other :  they  proceed  on  differ- 
ent principles ;  and  yet  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  residts. 

One  of  these  computations  was  made 
in  the  year  1696,  by  Gregory  King, 
Lancaster  herald,  a  politic«d  arithme- 
tician of  great  acnteness  and  judg- 
ment. The  basis  of  his  calculations 
was  the  number  of  houses  returned  in 
1690  by  the  officers  who  made  the  last 
collection  of  the  hearth  money.  The 
conclusion  at  which  he  amved  was, 
that  the  population  of  England  was 
nearly  five  millions  and  a  half.^ 

About  the  same  time,  King  William 
the  Third  was  desirous  to  ascertain  the 
comparatiye  strength  of  the  religious 
sects  into  which  the  community  was 
divided.  An  inquiiy  was  instituted, 
and  reports  were  laid  before  him  from 
all  the  dioceses  of  the  realm.  Accord- 
ing to  these  reports,  the  number  of  his 
English  subjects  must  have  been  about 
fiye  million  two  hundred  thousand.§ 

Lastly,  in  our  own  days,  Mr.  Fin- 

•  **  Sb«  doth  eomimlMnd 

Fall  fifteen  hundred  thovMuid  which  do  ipend 
Thatr  days  vithin.** 

Great  Britain^  Beauty,  1671. 

t  Isaac  Yossina,  De  Magnitudinc  Urbium 
Sinarnm,  1685.  YoaBiiis,  as  we  learn  from  St. 
SYTemond,  talked  on  this  sabjeot  oftener 
and  longer  than  fashionable  circles  cared  to 
listen. 

X  King's  Natural  and  Political  Observa- 
tions, 1696.  This  valuable  treatise,  -which 
ought  te  be  read  as  the  author  wrote  it,  and 
not  as  garbled  by  Davenant,  will  be  found  in 
some  editions  of  Chalmers's  Estimate. 

i  Dalrymple's  Appendix  to  Fart  II.  Book  I. 


laison,  an  actuary  of  eminent  skill, 
subjected  the  ancient  parochial  registers 
of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials, 
to  all  the  tests  wmch  the  modern 
improvements  in  statistical  science  en- 
abled him  to  apply.  His  opinion  was, 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  population  of  England  was 
a  little  under  five  million  two  hundred 
thousand  souls.* 

Of  these  three  estimates,  framed 
without  concert  by  different  persons 
from  different  sets  of  materials,  the 
highest^  which  is  that  of  King,  does 
not  exceed  the  lowest,  which  is  t^at  of 
Finlaison,  by  one  twelfth.  We  may, 
therefore,  with  confidence,  pronounce 
that,  when  James  the  Second  reined, 
England  contained  between  five  million 
and  five  million  five  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  On  the  very  highest 
supposition,  she  then  had  less  than  one 
thiKl  of  her  present  population,  and 
less  than  three  times  the  population 
which  is  now  collected  in  her  gigantic 
capital 

The  increase  of  the  people  has  been 
great  in  every  part  of  the  king-  ,„,^, 
dom,butgeneriJly  much  greater  ^^^^ 
in  the  northern  than  in  the  greater  in 
southern  shires.  In  truth,  a  Z:i^L 
large  part  of  the  country  be-  ■*"**** 
yond  Trent  was,  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Phy- 
sical and  moral  causes  had  concurred 
to  prevent  civilisation  from  spreading 
to  that  region.  The  air  was  inclement; 
the  soil  was  generally  such  as  required 
skilful  and  industrious  cultivation ; 
and  there  could  be  little  skill  oi 
industry  in  a  tract  which  was  often 
the  theatre  of  war,  and  which,  even 
when  there  was  nominal  peace,  was 
constantly  desolated  by  bands  of  Scot- 
tish marauders.  Before  the  union  of 
the  two  British  crowns,  and  long  after 
that  union,  there  was  as  great  a 
difference    between    Middlesex    and 

The  practice  of  reckoning  the  population  by 
sects  was  long  fashionable.  Gulliver  says  of 
the  King  of  Brobdingnag ;  "  He  laughed  at 
my  odd  arithmetic,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call 
it,  in  reckoning  the  numbers  of  our  people  by 
a  computation  drawn  from  the  several  sects 
among  us  in  religion  and  politics." 

*  I^aoe  to  the  t*opulation  Returns  of 
1831. 
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Northumberland  as  there  now  is  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  the  settle- 
ments  of  those  squatters  who,  far  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  administer 
a  rude  justice  with  the  rifle  and  the 
dagger.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  traces  left  bj  ages  of 
slaughter  and  pillage  were  distinctly 
perceptible,  many  miles  south  of  the 
Tweed,  in  the  face  of  the  country  and 
in  the  lawless  manners  of  the  people. 
There  was  still  a  huge  class  of  moss- 
troopers, whose  calling  was  to  plunder 
dwellings  and  to  dnve  fiwav  whole 
herds  of  cattle.  It  was  founa  neces- 
sary, soon  after  the  Bestoration,  to 
enact  laws  of  great  severity  for  the 
prevention  of  these  outrages.  The 
magistrates  of  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland  were  authorised  to  raise 
bands  of  armed  men  for  the  defence  of 
property  and  order ;  and  provision  was 
made  for  meeting  the  expense  of  these 
levies  by  local  taxation.*  The  parishes 
were  required  to  keep  bloodhounds  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  the  freebooters. 
Many  old  men  who  were  living  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  could 
well  remember  the  time  when  those 
ferocious  dogs  were  common.f  Yet, 
even  with  such  auxiliaries,  it  was  often 
found  impossible  to  track  the  robbers 
to  their  retreats  among  the  hills  and 
morasses.  For  the  geography  of  that 
wild  country  was  very  imperfectly 
known.  Even  after  the  accession  of 
George  the  Third,  the  path  over  the 
fells  from  Eorrowdale  to  Bavenglas 
was  still  a  secret  carefully  kept  by  the 
dalesmen,  some  of  whom  had  probably 
in  their  youth  escaped  from  the  pursmt 
of  justice  by  that  road.^  The  seats  of 
the  gentry  and  the  larger  farmhouses 
were  fortified.  Oxen  were  penned  at 
night  beneath  the  overhanging  battle- 
ments of  the  residence,  which  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Feel.  The 
inmates  slept  with  arms  at  their  sides. 
Huge  stones  and  boiling  water  were  in 
readiness  to  crush  and  scald  the  plun- 

•  Statntes  14  Car.  II.  c.  22. ;  18  &10  Car.  II. 
c.  8. ;  29  &  30  Car.  II.  c.  2. 

t  Nioholfion  and  Bonme,  Discourse  on  the 
Ancient  State  of  the  Border,  1777. 

t  Gray's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Lakes, 
Oct.  8. 1769. 


derer  who  might  venture  to  assail  the 
little  garrison.  No  traveller  ventured 
into  that  country  without  making  his 
wilL  The  Judges  on  circuity  with  the 
whole  body  of  barristers,  attorneys, 
clerks,  and  serving  men,  rode  on 
horseback  from.  Newcastle  to  Carlisle, 
armed  and  escorted  by  a  strong  guard 
under  the  command  of  the  Sherifb. 
It  was  necessary  to  cany  provisions ; 
for  the  country  was  a  wilderness  whidi 
afforded  no  supplies.  The  spot  where 
the  cavalcade  halted  to  dine,  under  an 
immense  oak,  is  not  yet  forgotten.  The 
irregular  vigour  witii  which  criminal 
justice  was  administered  shocked  ob- 
servers whose  lives  had  been  passed  in 
more  tranquil  districts.  Juries,  ani- 
mated by  hatred  and  by  a  sense  of 
common  danger,  convicted  house- 
breakers and  cattie  stealers  with  the 
promptitude  of  a  court  martial  in  a 
mutiny ;  and  the  convicts  were  hurried 
by  scores  to  the  gallows.*  Within  the 
memory  of  some  whom  this  generation 
has  seen,  the  sportsmen  who  wandered 
in  pursuit  of  game  to  the  sources 
of  the  Tyne  found  the  heaths  round 
Keeldar  Castle  peopled  by  a  race 
scarcely  less  savage  than  the  Indians  of 
CaUfomia,  and  heard  with  surprise  the 
half  naked  women  chaunting  a  wild 
measure,  while  the  men  with  brandished 
dirks  danced  a  war  dance.f 

Slowly  and  with  difficulty  peace  was 
established  on  the  border,  in  the  train 
of  peace  came  industry  and  all  the  arts 
of  life.  Meanwhile  it  was  discovered 
that  the  regions  north  of  the  Trent  pos- 
sessed in  their  coal  beds  a  source  of 
wealth  for  more  precious  than  the  gold 
mines  of  Feru.  It  was  found  that,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  beds,  almost 
every  manufacture  might  be  most  pro- 
fitably carried  on.  A  constant  stream 
of  emigrants  began  to  roll  northward. 
It  appeared  by  the  returns  of  1841  that 
the  ancient  archiepiscopal  province  of 
York  contained  two  sevenths  of  the 
population  of  England.  At  the  time 
of  the  Bevolution  that  province  was 
believed  to  contain  only  one  seventh  of 

*  North's  Life  of  Guildford ;  Hutchinaon's 
History  of  Cumberland,  parish  of  Brampton. 

t  See  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Journal,  Oct.  7. 
1827,  in  his  life  by  Mr.  Lockhart. 
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the  population.*  In  LancaBhire  the 
number  of  inhabitants  appears  to  have 
increased  ninefold,  while  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Northamptonshire  it  has 
hardly  doiibled.t 

Of  the  taxation  we  can  speak  with 
ne,MiM  more  confidence  and  precision 
ini^.  than  of  the  population.  The 
revenue  of  England,  when  Charles  the 
Second  died,  was  small  when  compared 
with  the  resources  which  she  even  then 
possessed,  or  with  the  sums  which  were 
raised  bj  the  governments  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  It  had,  from  the 
time  of  the  Bestoration,  been  almost 
constantly  increasing :  yet  it  was  little 
more  than  three  foiuths  of  the  revenue 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  was  hardly 
one  fifth  of  the  revenue  of  France. 

The  most  important  head  of  receipt 
was  the  excise,  which,  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Charles,  produced  five 
hundred  and  eightv-five  thousand 
pounds,  clear  of  all  deductions.  The 
net  proceeds  of  the  customs  amounted 
in  the  same  year  to  five  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  These  bur- 
dens did  not  lie  vexy  heavy  on  the 
nation.  The  tax  on  chimneys,  though 
less  productive,  called  forth  far  louder 
murmurs.  The  discontent  excited  by 
direct  imposts  is,  indeed,  almost  always 
out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
money  which  they  bring  into  the  Ex- 
•chequer ;  and  the  tax  on  chinmeys  was, 
•even  among  direct  imposts^  peculiarly 
odious :  for  it  could  be  levied,  only  by 
means  of  domiciliary  \dsits ;  and  of  sudi 
visits  the  English  have  always  been 
impatient  to  a  degree  which  the  people 
of  other  countries  can  but  faintly  con- 
<!eiTe.  The  poorer  householders  were 
frequently  unable  to  pay  their  hearth 
monev  to  the  da^.  When  this  hap- 
pened^ their  furniture  was  distrained 
without  mercy:  for  the  tax  was  farmed ; 
and  a  farmer  of  taxes  is,  of  all  creditors, 

*  ]>alrymple.  Appendix  to  Part  U.  Book  I. 
The  retanui  of  the  hearth  money  lead  to  nearly 
the  same  condusion.  The  hearths  in  the  pro- 
vince of  York  were  not  a  sixth  of  the  hearths 
of  England. 

1 1  do  not,  of  conTBe,  pretend  to  strict  aocn- 
ncy  here ;  but  I  believe  that  whoever  will 
take  the  troable  to  compare  the  last  returns  of 
hearth  money  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
ThirdI  with  the  census  of  1841,  will  come  to  a 
ooDclnsion  not  very  different  from  mine. 


proverbially  the  most  rapadous.  TIm 
collectors  were  loudly  accused  of  per- 
forming their  unpopular  duty  with 
harshness  and  insolence.  It  was  said 
that^  as  soon  as  they  appeared  at  the 
threshold  of  a  cottage,  the  children 
began  to  wail,  and  the  old  women  ran 
to  hide  their  earthenware.  Nay,  the 
single  bed  of  a  poor  family  had  some- 
times been  carried  away  and  sold.  The 
net  annual  receipt  &om  this  tax  was 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds.* 

When  to  the  three  great  sources  of 
income  which  have  been  mentioned  we 
add  the  royal  domains,  then  fax  more 
extensive  than  at  present^  the  first  fruits 
and  tenths,  which  had  not  yet  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  Church,  the  Duchies  of 
Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  the  forfeitures, 
and  the  fines,  we  shall  find  that  the 
whole  annual  revenue  of  the  crown  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  alx)ut  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Of  this  re- 
venue part  was  hereditary:  the  rest  had 
been  granted  to  Charles  for  life ;  and 
he  was  at  liberty  to  lay  out  the  whole 
exactly  as  he  thought  fit.  Whatever 
he  could  save  by  retrenching  from  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  departments 
was  an  addition  to  lus  ]^rivy  purse.  Of' 
the  Post  OfSce  more  will  hereafter  be 
said.  The  profits  of  that  establishment 
had  been  appropriated  by  Parliament 
to  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  King's  revenue  was,  or  rather 

•  There  are  in  the  Pepysian  Libmry,  some 
ballads  of  that  age  on  the  chimney  money.  I 
will  give  a  specimen  or  two : — 

■*  The  food  oM  dame*.  «h«MTer  tbey  (he  chimney  maa 

Unto  their  nook*  they  hsMvawAy,  their  pou  mmI  idphtni 

hide. 
There  it  not  one  old  Amme  In  ten,  and  leereh  the  nation 

ttirongli. 
But,  ifyou  talk  of  chimney  men,  will  ipare  a  oane  or 

two." 

Again; 

**  Like  plundering  wldiert  they  *d  enter  the  door. 
And  make  a  dlttresa  on  the  goods  of  the  poor. 
While  frighted  poor  children  distractedly  cried  i 
This  nothing  abated  their  insolent  inide." 

In  the  British  Museum  there  are  doggrel 
verses  composed  on  the  same  subject  and  in 
the  same  spirit : 

**  Or,  if  through  poTcrty  it  be  not  paid. 
For  cmelty  to  tear  away  the  single  l««d. 
On  which  the  poor  man  rests  his  weary  head. 
At  once  deprives  him  of  his  rest  and  bread.** 

I  take  this  opportunity,  the  first  which 
occurs,  of  acknowledging  most  gratefully  tba 
kind  and  liberal  manner  in  which  the  Master 
and  Vicemaster  of  Magdalene  Ciollege,  Cam- 
bridge, gave  me  access  to  the  TBlnabltt  oolleo 
tions  of  Pepys. 
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ought  to  have  been,  charged  with  the 
payment  of  about  eighty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  the  interest  of  the  sum 
fraudulently  detained  in  the  Exchequer 
by  the  Cabal.  While  Banby  was  at  the 
head  of  the  finances,  the  creditors  had 
receiyed  dividends,  though  not  with  the 
strict  punctuality  of  modem  times :  but 
those  who  had  succeeded  him  at  the 
Treasury  had  been  less  expert^  or  less 
solicitous  to  maintAin  public  faith. 
Since  the  victory  won  by  the  court  over 
the  Whigs  not  a  £irthing  had  been  paid ; 
and  no  redress  was  granted  to  the  suf- 
ferers, till  a  new  dynasty  had  been 
many  years  on  the  throne.  There  can 
be  no  greater  error  than  to  imagine  that 
the  device  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of 
the  state  by  loans  was  imported  into 
our  island  by  William  the  Third.  What 
really  dates  from  his  reign  is  not  the 
system  of  borrowing,  but  the  system  of 
fading.  From  a  period  of  immemorial 
antiquity  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
every  English  government  to  contract 
debts.  T^at  the  Kevolution  introduced 
was  the  practice  of  honestly  paying 
them.* 

By  plundering  the  public  creditor,  it 
was  possible  to  make  an  income  of  about 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  with 
some  occasional  help  from  Versailles, 
support  the  necessary  charges  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  wasteful  expenditure 
of  the  court.  For  that  load  which 
pressed  most  heavily  on  the  finances  of 
the  great  continental  states  was  here 
scarcely  felt  In  France,  Grermany,  and 
tl^e  Netherlands,  armies,  such  as  Henry 
the  Fourth  and  Philip  the  Second  had 
never  employed  in  time  of  war,  were 
kept  up  in  &e  midst  of  peace.  Bas- 
tions and  ravelins  were  everywhere 
rising,  constructed  on  principles  im- 
known  to  Parma  and  Spinola.  Stores 
of  artillery  and  ammunition  were  accu- 
mulated, such  as  even  Richelieu,  whom 
the  preceding  generation  had  regarded 
as  a  worker  of  prodigies,  would  have 
pronounced  fiibulous.  No  man  could 
journey  many  leagues  in  those  countries 
without  hearing  the  drums  of  a  regi- 
ment on  march,  or  being  challenged  by 

*  My  chief  authorities  for  this  financial 
Btatcment  will  be  found  in  the  Commons' 
Journals,  March  1.  and  March  20. 168|. 


the  sentinels  on  the  drawbridge  of  a  for- 
tress. In  our  island,  on  the  con-  unitary 
trary,  it  was  possible  to  live  long  •y*^'^ 
and  to  travel  far,  without  being  once 
reminded,  by  any  martial  sight  or  sound, 
that  the  defence  of  nations  had  become 
a  science  and  a  calling.    The  mi^oiily 
of  Englishmen  who  were  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  had  probably  nerer 
seen  a  copipany  of  regular  soldiers.  Of 
the  cities  which,  in  the  civil  war,  bad 
valiantly  repelled  hostile  armies,  scarce- 
ly one  was  now  capable  of  sustaining  a 
siege.    The  gates  stood  open  night  and 
day.    The  ditches  were  dry.    The  ram- 
parts had  been   suffered  to  fall  into 
decay,  or  were  repaired  only  that  the 
townsfolk  might  have  a  pleasant  walk 
on  summer  evenings.    Of  the  old  ba- 
ronial keeps  many  had  been  shattered 
by  the  cannon  of  Fair&x  and  Cromwell, 
and  lay  in  heaps  of  ruin,  overgrown 
with  ivy.    Those  which  remained  had 
lost  their  martial  character,  and  were 
now  rural  palaces  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  moats  were  tamed  into  preserves 
of  carp  and  pike.    The  mounds  were 
planted  with  fragrant  shrubs,  through 
which  spiral  walks  ran  up  to  summer 
houses  adorned  with  mirrors  and  paints 
ings.*    On  the  capes  of  the  sea  coast, 
and  on  many  inland  hills,  were  still  seen 
tall  posts,  surmounted  by  barrels.   Once 
those  barrels  had  been  filled  with  pitch. 
Watchmen  had  been  set  round  them  in 
seasons  of  danger :  and,  within  a  few 
hours  after  a  Spanish  sail  had  been 
discovered  in  the  Channel,  or  after  a 
thousand    Scottish    mosstroopers  had 
crossed  the  Tweed,  the  signal  fires  were 
blazing  fifty  miles  off,  and  whole  coun- 
ties were  rising  in  arms.     But  many 
years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  beacons 
had  been  lighted ;  and  they  were  re- 
garded rather  as  curious  relics  of  ancient 
manners  than  as  parts  of  a  machineiy 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  state.t 

The  only  army  which  the  law  recog- 
nised was  the  militia.  That  force  had 
been  remodelled  by  two  Acts  of  Par- 
liament passed  shortly  after  the  Resto- 
ration.    Every  man  who  possessed  five 

*  See  for  example  the  picture  of  the  monnd 
at  Marlborough,  in  Stukeley's  Itinerarinm 
Curiosum.  ' 

t  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1684. 
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hundred  pounds  a  jear  derived  firam 
land,  or  six  thousand  pounds  of  per- 
sonal estate,  was  bound  to  provide^  equip, 
and  pay,  at  his  own  cbaige,  one  horse- 
man. Every  man  who  had  fifty  pounds 
a  year  derived  £rom  land,  or  six  hundred 
pounds  of  personal  estate,  was  charged 
in  like  manner  with  one  pikeman  or 
musketeer.  Smaller  proprietors  were 
joined  together  in  a  kind  of  society,  for 
which  our  language  does  not  afford  a 
special  name,  but  which  an  Athenian 
would  have  called  a  Synteleia;  and 
each  society  was  required  to  furnish, 
according  to  its  means,  a  horse  soldier 
OT\  a  foot  soldier.  The  whole  number 
of  cavaliy  and  infantry  thus  maintained 
was  popularly  estimated  at  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men.* 

The  Ejmg  was,  by  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  realm,  and  by  the 
recent  and  solemn  acknowledgment  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  sole 
Captain  General  of  this  large  force. 
The  Lords  Lieutenants  and  their  Depu- 
ties held  the  command  under  him,  and 
appointed  meetings  for  drilling  and  in- 
spection. The  time  occupied  by  such 
meetings,  however,  was  not  to  exceed 
fourteen  days  in  one  year.  The  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  were  authorised  to 
inflict  slight  penalties  for  breaches  of 
disciplinsu  Of  the  ordiDary  cost  no  part 
was  paid  by  the  crown :  but,  when  the 
trainbands  were  called  out  against  an 
enemy,  their  subsistence  became  a 
charge  on  the  general  revenue  of  the 
state,  and  they  were  subject  to  the 
utmost  rigour  of  martial  law. 

There  were  those  who  looked  on  the 
militia  with  no  friendly  eye.  Men  who 
had  travelled  much  on  tiie  Continent, 
who  had  marvelled  at  the  stem  preci- 
sion with  which  every  sentinel  moved 
and  spoke  in  the  citadels  built  by  Vau- 
ban,  who  had  seen  the  mighty  armies 
which  poured  along  all  the  roads  of  Ger^ 
many  to  chase  the  Ottoman  from  the 
gates  of  Vienna,  and  who  had  been 
dazzled  by  the  well  ordered  pomp  of 
the  household  troops  of  Lewis,  sneered 
much  at  the  way  in  which  the  peasants 
of  Devonshire  and  Yorkshire  marched 
and  wheeled,  shouldered  muskets  and 

*  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  3. ;  15  Car.  II.  c.  4. 
Clumberlajiic's  State  of  England,  1684. 


ported  pikes.  The  enemies  of  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  England  looked 
with  aversion  on  a  force  which  could 
not,  without  extreme  risk,  be  emploved 
against  those  liberties  and  that  religion, 
and  missed  no  opportunity  of  throwing 
ridicule  on  the  rustic  soldiery.*  En- 
lightened patriots,  when  they  con- 
trasted these  rude  levies  with  the  bat- 
talions which,  in  time  of  war,  a  few 
hours  might  bring  to  the  coast  of  Kent 
or  Sussex,  were  forced  to  acknowledge 
that,  dangerous  as  it  might  be  to  keep 
up  a  permanent  military  establishment, 
it  might  be  more  dangerous  still  to 
stake  the  honour  and  independence  of 
the  country  on  the  result  of  a  contest 
between  ploughmen  officered  by  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  and  veteran  warriors 
led  by  Marshals  of  France.  In  Parlia- 
ment, however,  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
press such  opinions  with  ^me  reserve ; 
for  the  mflitia  was  an  institution 
eminently  popular.  Every  reflection 
thrown  on  it  excited  the  indignation  of 
both  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  and 
especially  of  that  party  which  was 
distinguished  by  peculiar  zeal  for 
monarchy  and  for  the  Anglican  Church. 
The  array  of  the  counties  was  com- 
manded almost  exclusively  by  Tory 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  They  were 
proud  of  their  military  rank,  and  con- 
sidered an  insidt  offered  to  Uie  service 
to  which  they  belonged  as  offered  to 
themselves.  They  were  idso  perfectly 
aware  that  whatever  was  said  against  a 
militia  was  said  in  &vour  of  a  standing 
army ;  and  the  name  of  standing  army 
was  hateful  to  them.  One  such  army 
had  held  dominion  in  England;  and 
under  that  dominion  the  King  had  been 
murdered,  the  nobility  degraded,  the 
landed  gentry  plundered,  the  Church 
persecuted.  There  was  scarcely  a  rural 
grandee  who  could  not  tell  a  story  of 

*  Dryden,  in  his  Cymon  and  Iphigonia,  ez< 
pressed,  with  his  usual  keenness  and  energy, 
the  sentiments  which  had  been  fashionable 
among  the  syoophants  of  Jtfmes  the  Second : — 

'  The  coontiy  rian  around  with  lond  alarmi. 
And  nw  In  fleldt  the  rude  militia  nrarmt ; 
Mouths  without  bands,  inalntaine.-^  at  vast  ezpcnsp. 
In  peace  a  oharge,  in  war  a  weak  defence. 
Stout  once  a  month  they  march,  a  blustering  band. 
And  ewer,  but  in  time  of  need,  at  hand. 
This  was  the  mora  whtn,  issuing  on  the  guard, 
Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file,  they  stood  prepared 
Of  teeming  arms  to  make  a  short  otsay, 
Tlien  hasten  to  be  drunk,  the  builnoM  of  the  day.** 
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wrongs  and  insults  suffered  by  himself, 
or  by  his  father,  at  the  hands  of  the 
parliamentary  soldiers.  One  old  Cavar 
lier  had  seen  half  his  manor  house 
blown  up.  The  hereditary  elms  of 
another  had  been  hewn  down.  A 
third  could  never  go  into  his  parish 
church  without  being  reminded  by  the 
defaced  scutcheons  and  headless  statues 
of  his  ancestiy,  that  Oliver's  redcoats 
had  once  stabled  their  horses  there. 
The  consequence  was  that  those  very 
Boyalists,  who  were  most  ready  to  fight 
for  the  King  themselves,  were  the  last 
persons  whom  he  could  venture  to  ask 
for  the  means  of  hiring  regular  troops. 

Charles,  however,  had,  a  few  months 
after  his  restoration,  begun  to  form  a 
small  standing  army.  He  felt  that, 
without  some  better  protection  than 
that  of  the  trainbands  and  beefeaters, 
his  palace  and  person  would  hardly  be 
secure,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  city 
swarming  with  warlike  Fifth  Monarchy 
men  who  had  just  been  disbanded. 
He  therefore,  careless  and  profuse  as  he 
was,  contrived  to  spare  from  his  plea- 
sures a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  body 
of  guards.  With  the  increase  of  trade 
and  of  public  wealth  his  revenues  in- 
creased; and  he  was  thus  enabled,  in 
spite  of  the  occasional  murmurs  of  the 
Commons,  to  make  gradual  additions 
to  his  regular  forces.  One  considerable 
addition  was  made  a  few  months  before 
the  close  of  his  reign.  The  costly, 
useless,  and  pestilential  settlement  of 
Tangier  was  abandoned  to  the  barba- 
rians who  dwelt  around  it;  and  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  one  regiment  of 
horse  and  two  regiments  of  foot,  was 
brought  to  England. 

The  little  army  formed  by  Charles 
the  Second  was  the  germ  of  that  great 
and  renowned  army  which,  has,  in  the 
present  century,  marched  triumphant 
into  Madrid  and  Paris,  into  Canton  and 
Candahar.-  The  Life  Guards,  who  now 
form  two  regiments,  were  then  distri- 
buted into  three  troops,  each  of  which 
consisted  of  two  hundred  carabineers, 
exclusive  of  officers.  This  corps,  to 
which  the  safety  of  the  King  and  royal 
family  was  confided,  had  a  very  peculiar 
character.  Even  the  privates  were  de- 
signated as  gentlemen  of  the  Guard. 


Many  of  them  were  of  good  families, 
and  had  held  commissions  in  the  civil 
war.  Their  pay  was  far  higher  than 
that  of  the  most  favoured  regiment  of 
our  time,  and  would  in  that  age  have 
been  thought  a  respectable  provision  for 
the  younger  son  of  a  country  squire. 
Their  fine  horses,  their  rich  housings, 
their  cuirasses,  and  their  buff  coats 
adorned  with  ribands,  velvety  and  gold 
lace,  made  a  splendid  appearance  in  St 
James's  Park.  A  smtdl  body  of  gre- 
nadier .dragoons,  who  came  from  a  lower 
class  and  received  lower  pay,  was  at- 
tached to  each  troop.  Another  body  of 
household  cavalry  distinguished  by  blue 
coats  and  cloaks,  and  still  called  the 
Blues,  was  generally  quartered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  Near 
the  capital  lay  also  the  corps  which  is 
now  designated  as  the  first  regiment  of 
dragoons,  but  which  was  then  the  only 
regiment  of  dragoons  on  the  English 
establishment.  It  had  recently  been 
formed  out  of  the  cavalry  which  had 
returned  from  Tangier.  A  single  troop 
of  dragoons,  which  did  not  form  part 
of  any  regiment,  was  stationed  near 
Berwick,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
peace  among  the  mosstroopers  of  the 
border.  For  this  species  of  service  the 
dragoon  was  then  thought  to  be  pecu- 
liarly qualified.  He  has  since  become 
a  mere  horse  soldier.  But  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  he  was  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Montecucidi  as  a  foot  soldi» 
who  tised  a  horse  only  in  order  to  arrive 
with  more  speed  at  the  place  where 
military  service  was  to  be  performed. 

The  household  infantry  consisted  of 
two  regiments,  which  were  then,  as  now, 
called  the  first  regiment  of  Foot  Gxiards, 
and  the  Coldstream  Guards.  They  ge- 
nerally did  duty  near  Whitehall  and 
St.  James's  Palace.  As  there  were  then 
no  barracks,  and  as,  by  the  Petition  of 
Right,  it  had  been  declared  unlawful 
to  quarter  soldiers  on  private  families, 
the  redcoats  filled  all  die  alehouses  of 
Westminster  and  the  Strand. 

There  were  five  other  regiments  of 
foot.  One  of  these,  called  the  Admi- 
ral's Kegiment^  was  especially  destined 
to  service  on  board  of  the  fleet  The 
remaining  four  still  rank  as  the  first 
four  regiments  of  the  line.     Two  of 
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these  repiesented  two  brigades  which 
had  long  sustained  on  the  Continent 
the  fame  of  British  valour.  The  first, 
or  Boyal  reghnent,  had,  under  the  great 
Gustavus,  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  deli verau  ce  of  Germany.  The  third 
regiment,  distinguished  by  flesh  co- 
loured facings,  from  which  it  had  de- 
rived the  well  known  name  of  the  Buffs, 
had,  under  Maurice  of  Nassau,  fought 
not  less  bravely  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  Netherlands.  Both  these  gallant 
bands  had  at  length,  after  many  vicis- 
situdes, been  recalled  fh)m  foreign  ser- 
vice by  Charles  the  Second,  and  had 
been  placed  on  the  English  establish- 
ment. 

The  regiments  which  now  rank  as  the 
second  and  fourth  of  the  line  had,  in 
1 685,  just  returned  from  Tangier,  bring- 
ing with  them  cruel  and  licentious 
habits  contracted  in  a  long  course  of 
warfare  with  the  Moors.  A  few  com- 
panies of  Infantry  which  had  not  been 
regimented  lay  in  garrison  at  Tilbury 
Fort^  at  Portsmouth,  at  Plymouth,  and 
at  some  other  important  stations  on  or 
near  the  coast. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  arms  of  the  infantry.  The  pike 
had  been  gradually  giving  place  to  the 
musket ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  most  of  his  foot 
were  musketeers.  Still,  however,  there 
was  a  lai^e  intermixture  of  pikemen. 
Each  class  of  troops  was  occasionally 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  weapon 
which  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  other 
class.  Every  foot  soldier  had  at  his 
side  a  sword  for  close  fight.  The  mus- 
keteer was  generally  provided  with  a 
weapon  which  had,  during  many  years, 
been  gradually  coming  into  use,  and 
which  the  English  then  called  a  dagger, 
but  which,  from  the  time  of  William 
the  Third,  has  been  known  among  us 
by  the  French  name  of  bayonet  The 
bayonet  seems  not  to  have  been  then 
60  formidable  an  instrument  of  de- 
struction as  it  has  since  become  ;  for  it 
was  inserted  in  the  muzzle  of  the  gun ; 
and  in  action  much  time  was  lost  while 
the  soldier  unfixed  his  bayonet  in  order 
to  fire,  and  fixed  it  again  in  order  to 


charge.  The  dragoon,  when  dismounted, 
fought  as  a  musketeer. 

^e  regular  army  which  was  kept  up 
in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1685  consisted,  all  ranks  included,  of 
about  seven  thousand  foot,  and  about 
seventeen  hundred  cavalry  and  dra- 
eoons.  The  whole  charge  amounted  to 
about  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  less  than  a  tenth  part 
of  what  the  military  establishment  of 
France  then  cost  in  time  of  peace.  The 
daily  pay  of  a  private  in  the  Life  Guards 
was  four  shillings,  in  the  Blues  two 
shillings  and  sixpence,  in  the.  Dragoons 
eighteenpence,  in  the  Foot  Guards  ten- 
pence,  and  in  the  line  eightpence.  The 
discipline  was  lax,  and  indeed  could  * 
not  be  otherwise.  The  common  law  of 
England  knewnothing  of  courts  martial, 
and  made  no  distinction,  in  time  of 
peace,  between  a  soldier  and  any  other 
subject ;  nor  could  the  government  then 
venture  to  ask  even  the  most  loyal  Par- 
liament for  a  Mutiny  Bill.  A  soldier, 
therefore,  by  knocking  down  his  colonel, 
incurred  only  the  ordinary  penalties  of 
assault  and  battery,  and  by  refrising  to 
obey  orders,  by  sleeping  on  guard,  or 
by  deserting  his  colours,  incurred  no 
legal  penalty  at  all.  Military  punish- 
ments were  doubtless  inflicted  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second ;  but 
they  were  inflicted  very  sparingly,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  attract  pub- 
lic notice,  or  to  produce  an  appeal  to 
the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall. 

Such  an  army  as  has  been  described 
was  not  very  likely  to  enslave  five  mil- 
lions of  Englishmen.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  unable  to  suppress  an  insur- 
rection in  London,  if  the  trainbands  of 
the  City  had  joined  the  insurgents. 
Nor  could  the  King  expect  that,  if  a 
rising  took  place  in  England,  he  would 
obtain  effectual  help  from  his  other  do- 
minions. For,  though  both  Scotland 
and  Ireland'supported  separate  military 
establishments,  those  establishments 
were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  keep 
down  the  Puritan  malecontents  of  the 
former  kingdom,  and  the  Popish  male- 
contents  of  the  latter.  The  government 
had,  however,  an  important  mihtary 
resource  which  must  not  be  left  unno- 
ticed.   There  were  in  the  pay  of  the 
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United  ProTinces  six  fine  regiments,  of 
which  three  had  been  raised  in  England 
and  three  in  Scotland.  Their  native 
prince  had  reserved  to  himself  tiie  power 
of  recalli;ig  them,  if  he  needed  their 
help  against  a  foreign  or  domestic 
enemy.  In  the  meantime  they  were 
maintained  without  any  charge  to  him, 
and  were  kept  imder  an  excellent  dis- 
cipline, to  which  he  could  not  have  ven- 
tured to  subject  them.* 

If  the  jealousy  of  the  Parliament  and 
,^^  of  the  nation  made  it  impossible 

«  MIT.  ^^^  ^^^  King  to  maintain  a  for- 
midable standing  army,  no  similar  im- 
pediment prevented  him  &om  making 
England  the  first  of  maritime  powers. 
Both  Whigs  and  Tories  were  ready  to 
applaud  every  step  tending  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  that  force  which,  while 
it  was  the  best  protection  of  the  island 
against  foreign  enemies,  was  powerless 
against  civil  liberty.  All  the  greatest 
exploits  achieved  within  the  memory  of 
that  generation  by  English  soldiers  had 
been  achieved  in  war  against  English 
princes.  The  victories  of  our  sailors 
had  been  won  over  foreign  foes,  and 
had  averted  havoc  and  rapine  from  our 
own  soil.  By  at  least  half  the  nation 
the  battle  of  Naseby  was  remembered 
with  horror,  and  the  battle  of  Dunbar 
with  pride  chequered  by  many  painful 
feelings  :  but  the  defeat  of  the  Armada, 
and  the  encounters  of  Blake  with  the 
Hollanders  and  Spaniards,  were  recol- 
lected with  unmixed  exultation  by  all 
parties.  Ever  since  the  Restoration, 
the  Commons,  even  when  most  discon- 
tented and  most  parsimonious,  had 
alwaysbeen  bountiful  to  profusion  where 
the  interest  of  the  navy  was  concerned. 
It  had  been  represented  to  them,  while 
Danby  was  minister,  that  many  of  the 
vessels  in  the  royal  fleet  were  old  and 
unfit  for  sea ;  and,  although  the  House 
was,  at  that  time,  in  no  giving  mood, 
an  aid  of  near  six  hundred  thousand 

*  Most  of  the  materials  which  I  have  used 
for  this  account  of  the  regular  army  will  be 
found  in  the  Historical  Becords  of  Regiments, 
published  by  command  of  King  William  the 
Fourth,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Adju- 
tant Gleneral.  See  also  Chamberlayne's  State 
of  England,  1684 ;  Abridgment  of  the  English 
Militcuy  Discipline,  printed  by  especial  com- 
mand, 1685  ;  Exercise  of  Foot,  by  their  Ma- 
jesties' command,  1690. 


pounds  had  been  granted  for  the  build- 
ing of  thirty  new  men  of  war. 

But  the  liberality  of  the  nation  had 
been  made  fruitless  by  the  vices  of  the 
government  The  list  of  the  King's 
ships,  it  is  true,  looked  welL  There 
were  nine  first  rates,  fourteen  second 
rates,  thirty-nine  third  rates,  and  many 
smaller  vessels.  The  first  rates,  indeed, 
were  less  than  the  third  rates  of  onr 
time;  and  the  third  rates  would  not 
now  rank  as  very  large  frigates.  This 
force,  however,  if  it  had  been  efficient, 
would  in  those  days  have  been  regarded 
by  the  greatest  potentate  as  formidable. 
But  it  existed  only  on  paper.  When 
the  reign  of  Charles  terminated,  his 
navy  had  sunk  into  degradation  and 
decay,  such  as  would  be  almost  incredi- 
ble if  it  were  not  certified  to  us  by  the 
independent  and  concurring  evidence  of 
witnesses  whose  authority  is  beyond 
exception.  Pepys,  the  ablest*  man  in 
the  English  Admiralty,  drew  up,  in  the 
year  1684,  a  memorial  on  the  state  of 
his  department,  for  the  information  of 
Charles.  A  few  months  later  Bonre- 
paux,  the  ablest  man  in  the  French 
Admiralty,  having  visited  England  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  ascertaining 
her  maritime  strength,  laid  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  before  Lewis.  The  two 
reports  are  to  the  same  effect.  Bonre- 
paux  declared  that  he  found  everything 
in  disorder  and  in  miserable  condition, 
that  the  superiority  of  the  French  ma- 
rine was  acknowledged  vnith  shame  and 
envy  at  Whitehall,  and  that  the  state 
of  our  shipping  and  dockyards  was  of 
itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  we 
should  not  meddle  in  the  disputes  of 
Europe.*  Pepys  informed  his  master 
that  the  naval  administration  was  a 
prodigy  of  wastefulness,  corruption, 
ignorance,  and  indolence,  that  no  esti- 

*  I  refer  to  a  deqmtch  of  Bonrepauz  to 
Sefgnelay,  dated  Feb.  ^.  1686.  It  was  tran- 
scribed for  Mr.  Fox  from  the  French  archives, 
during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and,  with  tiie 
other  materials  brought  together  by  that  great 
man,  was  entrusted  to  me  by  the  kindness  of 
the  late  Lady  Holland,  and  of  the  present 
Lord  Holland.  I  ought  to  add  that,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  troubles  which  have  lately 
agitated  Paris,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing, from  the  liberality  of  the  functionaries 
there,  extracts  supplying  some  chasms  in  Mr. 
Fox's  coUection.    (1848.) 
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mate  could' be  trusted,  that  no  contract 
was  performed,  that  no  check  was  en- 
forced. The  vessels  which  the  recent 
liberality  of  Parliament  had  enabled 
the  goTemment  to  build,  and  which 
had  never  been  out  of  harbour,  had 
been  made  of  such  wretched  timber 
that  they  were  more  unfit  to  go  to  sea 
than  the  old  huUs  which  had  been 
battered  thirty  years  before  by  Dutch 
and  Spanish  broadsides.  Some  of  the 
new  men  of  war,  indeed,  were  so  rotten 
that,  unless  speedily  repaired,  they 
would  go  down  at  their  moorings.  The 
sailors  were  paid  w)th  so  little  punctu- 
ality that  they  were  glad  to  find  some 
usurer  who  would  purchase  their  tickets 
at  forty  per  cent,  discount.  The  com- 
manders who  had  not  powerful  Mends 
at  court  were  even  worse  treated.  Some 
officers,  to  whom  large  arrears  were  due, 
after  vainly  importuning  the  govern- 
ment during  many  years,  had  died  for 
want  of  a  morsel  of  bread. 

3Iost  of  the  ships  which  were  afloat 
were  commanded  by  men  who  had  not 
been  bred  to  the  sea.  This,  it  is  true, 
was  not  an  abuse  introduced  by  the 
government  of  Charles.  No  state, 
ancient  or  modem,  had,  before  that 
time,  made  a  complete  separation  be- 
tween the  naval  and  military  services. 
In  the  great  civilised  nations  of  anti- 
quity, Cimon  and  Lysander,  Pompey 
and  Agrippa,  had  fought  battles  by  sea 
as  well  as  by  land.  Nor  had  the  im- 
pulse which  nautical  science  received 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
produced  any  new  division  of  labour. 
At  Flodden  the  right  wing  of  the 
nctorious  army  was  led  by  the  Admiral 
of  England.  At  Jarnac  and  Moncon- 
tour  the  Huguenot  ranks  were  mar- 
shalled by  the  Admiral  of  France. 
Neither  John  of  Austria,  the  conqueror 
of  Lepauto,  nor  Lord  Howard  of 
Efiingham,  to  whose  direction  the 
marine  of  England  was  confided  when 
the  Spanish  invaders  were  approaching 
our  shores,  had  received  the  education 
of  a  sailor.  Ealeigh,  highly  celebrated 
as  a  naval  commander,  had  served 
during  many  years  as  a  soldier  in 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Ireland. 
Blake  had  distinguished  himself  by 
^13  skilful  and  valiant  defence  of  an 


inland  town  before  he  humbled  the 
pride  of  Holland  and  of  Castile  on  the 
ocean.  Since  the  Kestoration  the  same 
system  had  been  followed.  Great  fleets 
had  been  entrusted  to  tho  direction  of 
Rupert  and  Monk;  Rupert^  who  was 
renowned  chiefly  as  a  hot  and  daring 
cavalry  ofiicer,  and  Monk,  who,  when 
he  wished  his  ship  to  change  her  course, 
moved  the  mirth  of  his  crew  by  calling 
out»  "Wheel  to  the  left  I" 

But  about  this  time  wise  men  began 
to  perceive  that  the  rapid  improvement, 
both  of  the  art  of  war  and  of  the  art 
of  navigation,  made  it  necessary  to 
draw  a  line  between  two  professions 
which  had  hitherto  •  been  confounded. 
Either  the  command  of  a  regiment  or 
the  command  of  a  ship  was  now  a 
matter  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  a  single  mind.  In  the 
year  1672  the  French  government  de- 
termined to  educate  young  men  of  good 
family  from  a  very  early  age  specially 
for  the  sea  service.  But  the  English 
government,  instead  of  following  this 
excellent  example,  not  only  continued 
to  distribute  high  naval  commands 
among  landsmen,  but  selected  for  such 
commands  landsmen  who,  even  on  land, 
could  not  safely  have  been  put  in  any 
important  trust.  Any  lad  of  noble 
birth,  any  dissolute  courtier  for  whom 
one  of  the  King's  mistresses  would 
speak  a  word,  might  hope  that  a  ship 
of  the  line,  and  with  it  the  honour  of 
the  country  and  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  brave  men,  would  be  committed  to 
his  care.  It  mattered  not  that  he  had 
never  in  his  life  taken  a  voyage  except 
on  the  Thames,  that  he  could  not  keep 
his  feet  in  a  breeze,  that  he  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  latitude  and 
longitude.  No  previous  training  was 
thought  necessary ;  or,  at  most,  he  was 
sent  to  make  a  short  tri^  in  a  man  of 
war,  where  he  was  subjected  to  no 
discipline,  where  he  was  treated  witii 
marked  respect,  and  where  he  lived  in 
a  round  of  revels  and  amusements.  K, 
in  the  intervals  of  feasting,  drinking 
and  gambUng,  he  succeeded  in  learning 
the  meaning  of  a  few  technical,  phrases 
and  the  names  of  the  points  of  the 
compass,  he  was  thought  fully  qualified 
to  take  charge  of  a  threedecker.     This 
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is  no  imaginaiy  description.    In  1666, 
John  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgraye,  at 
■eventeen  yearn  of  age,  Tolunteered  to 
serve  at  sea  against  the  Butch.     He 
passed  six  weeks  on  board,  diverting 
himself,  as  well  as  hd  could,  in  the 
society  of   some  young  libertines  of 
rank,  and  then  returned  home  to  take 
the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse.  After 
this  he  was  never  on  the  water  till  the 
year  1672,  when  he  again  joined  the 
fleet,  and  was  almost  immediately  ap- 
pointed Captain  of  a  ship  of  eighty- 
four  guns,   reputed  the  finest  in  the 
*  navy.     He  was  then  twenty-three  years 
old,  and  had  not,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  been  three  months  afloat.  As 
soon  as  he  came  back  &om  sea  he  was 
made  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  naval  commands  of  the  highest 
importance  were  then  given ;  and  a  very 
favourable   specimen;     for  Mulgrave, 
though  he  wanted  experience,  wanted 
neither  parts  nor  courage.   Others  were 
promoted  in  the  same  way  who  not  only 
were  not  good  officers,  but  who  were 
intellectually  and  morally  incapable  of 
ever  becoming  good  officers,  and  whose 
only  recommendation ,  was  that  they 
had  been  ruined  by  folly  and  vice.   The 
chief  bait  which  allured  these  men  into 
the  service  was  the  profit  of  conveying 
bullion  and  other  valuable  commoi^ties 
from  port  to  port ;  for  both  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean  were  then  so 
much  infested  by  pirates  from  Barbary 
that  merchants  were   not  willing    to 
trust  precious  cargoes  to  any  custody 
but  that  of  a  man  of  war.     A  Captain 
might  thus  clear  several  thousands  of 
pounds  by  a  short  voyage ;  and  for  this 
lucrative  business  he  too  often  neglected 
the  interests  of  his  country  and  the 
honour  of  his  flag,  made  mean  submis- 
sions to  foreign  powers,  disobeyed  the 
most  direct  injunctions  of  his  superiors, 
lay  in  port  when  he  was  ordered  to 
chase  a  Sallee  rover,  or  ran  with  dollars 
to  Leghorn  when  his  instructions  di- 
rected him  to  repair  to  Lisbon.     And 
all  this  he  did  with  impunity.     The 
same  interest  which  had  p]a<;ed  him  in 
a  post  for  which  he  was  unfit  main- 
tained him  there.  No  Admiral,  bearded 
by  these  corrupt  arid  dissolute  minions 


of  the  palace,  dared  to  do  more  than 
mutter  something  about  a  court  martiaL 
If  any  officer  showed  a  higher  sense  of 
duty  than  his  fellows,  he  soon  found 
that  he  lost  money  without  acquiring 
honour.  One  Captain,  who,  by  strictly 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty, 
missed  a  cargo  which  would  have  been 
worth  four  thousand  pounds  to  him, 
was  told  by  Charles,  with  ignoble 
levity,  that  he  was  a  great  fool  for  his 
pains. 

The  discipline  of  the  navy  was  of  a 
piece  throughout.  As  the  courtly  Cap- 
tain despised  the  Admiralty,  he  was  in 
turn  despised  by  his  crew.  It  conld 
not  be  concealed  that  he  was  inferior  in 
seamanship  to  every  foremast  man  on 
board.  It  was  idle  to  expect  that  old 
sailors,  familiar  with  the  hurricanes  of 
the  tropics  and  with  the  iceberg  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,  would  pay  prompt  and 
respectful  obedience  to  a  chief  who 
knew  no  more  of  winds  and  waves  than 
could  be  learned  in  a  gilded  barge 
between  Whitehall  Stairs  and  Hampton 
Court.  To  trust  such  a  novice  with  the 
working  of  a  ship  was  evidently  im- 
possible. The  direction  of  the  naviga- 
tion was  therefore  taken  from  fiie 
Captain  and  given  to  the  Master :  bnt 
this  partition  of  authority  produced 
innumerable  inconveniences.  The  Una 
of  demarcation  was  not,  and  perhaps 
could  not  be,  drawn  with  precision. 
There  was  therefore  constant  wrangling. 
The  Captain,  confident  in  proportion  to 
his  ignorance,  treated  the  Master  with 
lordly  contempt.  The  Master,  well 
aware  of  the  danger  of  disobliging  the 
powerful,  too  often,  after  a  stru^le, 
yielded  against  his  better  judgment; 
and  it  was  well  if  the  loss  of  ship  and 
crew  was  not  the  consequence.  In 
general  the  least  mischievous  of  the 
aristocratical  Captains  were  those  who 
completely  abandoned  to  others  the 
direction  of  the  vessels,  and  thought 
only  of  making  money  and  spending  it. 
The  way  in  which  these  men  lived  was 
so  ostentatious  and  voluptuous  that, 
greedy  as  they  were  of  gain,  they  seldom 
became  rich.  They  dressed  as  if  for  a 
gala  at  Versailles,  ate  oflF  plate,  drank 
the  richest  wines,  and  kept  harams  on 
board,  while  hunger  and  scurvy  raged 
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among  the  crews,  and  while  corpses 
were  daily  flung  out  of  the  portholes. 

Such  was  the  ordinary  character  of 
those  who  were  then  called  gentlemen 
Captains.  Mingled  with  them  were  to 
be  found,  happily  for  our  country,  naval 
commanders  of  a  yeiy  different  de- 
scription, men  whose  whole  life  had 
been  passed  on  the  deep,  and  who  had 
worked  and  fought  their  way  f]X)m  the 
lowest  offices  of  the  forecastle  to  rank 
and  distinction.  One  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  these  officers  was  Sir  Christo- 
pher Mings,  who  entered  the  service  as 
a  cabin  boy,  who  fell  fighting  bravely 
against  the  Butch,  and  whom  his  crew, 
weeping  and  vowing  vengeance,  carried 
to  the  grave.  From  him  sprang,  by  a 
singular  kind  of  descent,  a  line  of 
valunt  and  expert  sailors.  His  cabin 
boy  was  Sir  John  Narborough; 
and  the  cabin  boy  of  Sir  John  Nar- 
borough was  Sir  Cloudesley  ShoveL 
To  the  strong  natural  sense  and  daunt- 
less courage  of  this  class  of  men  Eng- 
land owes  a  debt  never  to  be  forgotten. 
It  was  by  such  resolute  hearts  mat^  in 
spite  of  much  maladministration,  and 
in  spite  of  the  blunders  and  treasons  of 
more  courtly  admirals,  our  coasts  were 
protected  and  the  reputation  of  our  flag 
upheld  daring  many  gloomy  and  peril- 
ous years.  But  to  a  landsman  these 
tarpaulins,  as  they  were  called,  seemed 
a  strange  and  half  savage  race.  All 
their  knowledge  was  pro^ssional ;  and 
their  professional  knowledge  was  prac- 
tical rather  than  scientific.  Off  their 
own  element  they  were  as  simple  as 
children.  Their  deportment  was  un- 
couth. There  was  roughness  in  their 
very  good  nature ;  and  tiieir  talk,  where 
it  was  not  made  up  of  nautical  phrases, 
was  too  commonly  made  up  of  oaths 
and  curses.  Such  were  the  chiefs  in 
whose  rude  school  were  formed  those 
sturdy  warriors  from  whom  SmoUett, 
in  the  next  age,  drew  Lieutenant  Bow- 
ling and  Commodore  Trunnion.  But 
it  does  no£  appear  that  there  was  in  the 
service  of  any  of  the  Stuarts  a  single 
naval  of&cer  such  as,  according  to  the 
notions  of  our  times,  a  naval  officer 
ought  to  be,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  versed 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  call- 
ing, and  steeled  against  all  the  dangers 
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of  battle  and  tempest^  yet  of  cultivated 
mind  and  polished  manners.  There 
were  gentlemen  and  there  were  seamen 
in  the  navy  of  Chai'lcs  the  Second. 
But  the  seamen  were  not  gentlemen ; 
and  the  gentlemen  were  not  seamen. 

The  English  navy  at  that  time  might, 
according  to  the  most  exact  estimates 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  have  been 
kept  in  an  efficient  state  for  three 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  Four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year  was  the  sum  actually  expended, 
but  expended,  as  we  have  seen,  to  veiy 
little  purpose.  The  cost  of  the  French 
marine  was  nearly  the-  same ;  the  cost  of 
the  Dutch  marine  considerably  more.''^ 

The  charge  of  the  English  ordnance 
in  the  seventeenth  century  ^i^, 
was,  as  compared  with  other  ordnance, 
military  and  naval  chains,  much 
smaller  than  at  present  At  most  of 
the  garrisons  there  were  gunners ;  and 
here  and  there,  at  an  important  post, 
an  engineer  was  to  be  found.  But 
there  was  no  regiment  of  artillery,  no 
brigade  of  sappers  and  miners,  no 
college  in  which  young  soldiers  could 
learn  the  scientific  part  of  the  art  of 
war.  The  difficulty  of  moving  field 
pieces  was  extreme.  When,  a  few 
years  later,  William  marched  &om 
Devonshire  to  London,  the  apparatus 
which  he  brought  with  him,  though 
such  as  had  long  been  in  constant  use 
on  the  Continent,  and  such  as  would 
now  be  regarded  at  Woolwich  as  rude 
and  cumbrous,  excited  in  our  ancestors 
an  admiration  resembling  that  which 
the  Indians  of  America  felt  for  the 
CastiHan  harquebusses.     The  stock  of 

*  Hy  infonnation  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  navy,  at  this  time,  is  chiefly  deri\ed 
from  Pepys.  His  report,  presented  to  Charles 
the  Second  in  May  1681,  has  never,  I  believe, 
been  printed.  The  mannscript  is  at  Magda- 
lene Ck>llege,  Cambridge.  At  Magdalene  Col- 
l^;e  is  also  a  valuable  mannscript  containing 
a  detailed  account  of  the  maritiine  establish- 
ment of  the  ooimtry  in  December  1684. 
Pepys's  "  Memoirs  relating  to  the  State  of  the 
Bo^  Navy  for  Ten  Years,  determined  De- 
cember 1688,"  and  his  diary  and  correspond- 
ence during  his  mission  to  Tangier,  are  in 
print.  I  have  made  large  use  of  them.  See 
also  Sheffield's  Memoirs,  Teonge's  Diary,  Au- 
brey's Life  of  Monk,  the  Life  of  Su:  Cloudesley 
Shovel,  1708,  Commons'  Journals,  March  1.  and 
March  20.  ICSj. 
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gunpowder  kept  in  the  English  forts 
and  arsenals  was  boastfully  mentioned 
by  patriotic  writers  as  something  which 
migkt  well  impress  neighbouring  na- 
tions with  awe.  It  amounted  to  four- 
teen or  fifteen  thousand  barrels,  about 
a  twelfth  of  the  quantity  which  it  is  now 
thought  necessaij  to  have  in  store. 
The  expenditure  under  the  head  of 
ordnance  was  on  an  average  a  little 
above  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year.* 

The  whole  effective  charge  of  the 
army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  was  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Non-  pounds.  The  noneffective 
effrctiTe  charge,  which  is  now  a  heavy 
'  *****  part  of  our  public  burdens, 
can  harmy  be  said  to  have  existed.  A 
very  small  number  of  naval  officers,  who 
were  not  employed  in  the  public  service, 
drew  half  pay.  No  Lieutenant  was  on 
the  list,  nor  any  Captain  who  had  not 
commanded  a  ship  of  the  first  or 
second  rate.  As  the  country  then 
possessed  only  seventeen  ships  of  the 
first  and  second  rate  that  had  ever 
been  at  sea,  and  as  a  large  proportion 
of  the  persons  who  had  commanded 
such  ships  had  good  posts  on  shore,  the 
expenditure  under  this  head  must  have 
been  small  indeed.f  In  the  army,  half 
pay  was  given  merely  as  a  special  and 
temporary  allowance  to  a  small  number 
of  officers  belonging  to  two  regiments, 
which  were  peculiarly  situated.  J 
Greenwich  Hospital  had  not  been 
founded.  Chelsea  Hospital  was  build- 
ing: but  the  cost  of  that  institution 
was  defirayed  partly  by  a  deduction 
from  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  partly 
by  private  subscription.  The  King 
promised  to  contribute  only  twenty 
thousand  pounds  for  architectural  ex- 
penses, and  five  thousand  a  year  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  invalids.  §     It  was 

«  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1684 ; 
CommonB'  Jonnials,  March  1.  and  March  20. 
168|.  In  1838,  it  was  determined,  after  fall 
inquiry,  that  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
barrels  of  gunpowder  should  constantly  be 
kept  in  store. 

t  It  appears  from,  the  records  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, that  Flag  officers  were  allowed  heClf  pay 
In  1668,  Captains  of  first  and  second  rates  not 
till  1674. 

t  Warrant  in  the  War  Office  Records,  dated 
March  26. 1678. 

3  Evelyn's  Dairy,  Jan.  27.  1682.    I  have 


no  part  of  the  plan  that  there  should 
be  outpensioners.  The  whole  noneffec- 
tive charge,  military  and  naval,  can 
scarcely  have  exceeded  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  It  now  exceeds  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  day. 

Of  the  expense  of  civil  government 
only  a  small  portion  was  de-  (>h„geof 
frayed  by  the  crown.  The  ^J^J^^ 
great  majority  of  the  function- 
aries whose  business  was  to  administer 
justice  and  preserve  order  either  gave 
their  services  to  the  public  gratuitously, 
or  were  remimerated  in  a  manner  which 
caused  no  drain  on  the  revenue  of  the 
state.  The  sheriff,  mayors,  and  alder- 
men of  the  towns,  the  country  gentler 
men  who  were  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  the  headboroughs,  bailiffs, 
and  petty  constables,  cost  the  £ing 
nothing.  The  superior  courts  of  law 
were  chiefiy  supported  by  fees. 

Our  relations  with  foreign  courts  had 
been  put  on  the  most  economical  foot- 
ing. The  only  diplomatic  agent  who 
had.  the  title  of  Ambassador  resided  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  Turkey  Company.  Even 
at  the  court  of  Versailles  England  had 
only  an  Envoy ;  and  she  had  not  even 
an  Envoy  at  the  Spanish,  Swedish,  and 
Danish  courts.  The  whole  expense 
under  this  head  cannot^  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
have  much  exceeded  twenty  thousand 
pounds.* 

In  this  frugality  there  was  nothing 
laudable.      Charles    was,    as  Q^eat 
usual,  niggardly  in  the  wrong  gjJSJ^ 
place,  and  munificent  in  the  andeour- 
wrong  place.    The  public  ser- 
vice was  starved  that  courtiers  might 
be  pampered.      The   expense   of  the 
navy,  of  the  ordnance,  of  pensions  to 
needy    old    officers,    of    missions    to 
foreign  courts,  must  seem  small  indeed 
to  the  present  generation.     But  the 
personal  favourites  of  the  sovereign. 


seen  a  privy  seal,  dated  May  17.  1683,  which 
confirms  Evelyn's  testimony. 

*  James  the  Seoond  sent  Envoys  to  Spain» 
Sweden,  and  Denmark ;  yet  in  his  reign  the 
diplomatio  expenditure  was  little  more  than 
30,000/.  a  year.  See  the  Oommons*  Journals, 
March  20.  168|.  Ohamberlayne's  State  of 
England,  1684, 1687. 
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his  ministers,  and  the  creatures  of 
those  ministers,  were  gorged  with  pub- 
lic monej.  Their  salaries  and  pensions, 
when  compared  with  the  incomes  of  the 
nobility,  the  gentry,  the  commercial 
and  professional  men  of  that  age,  will 
appear  enormous.  The  greatest  estates 
in  the  kingdom  then  very  little  exceeded 
twenty  thousand  a  year.  The  Duke 
of  Ormond  had  twenty  two  thousand  a 
year.*  The  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
before  his  extrayagance  had  impaired 
his  great  property,  had  nineteen 
thousand  six  hundred  a  year.f  George 
Honk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  had 
been  rewarded  for  his  eminent  services 
with  immense  grants  of  crown  land, 
and  who  had  been  notorious  both  for 
coYetousness  and  for  parsimony,  left 
fifteen  thousand  a  year  of  real  estate, 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  money 
which  probably  yielded  seven  per  centf 
These  three  Dukes  were  supposed  to  be 
three  of  the  very  richest  subjects  in 
England.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bufy  can  hardly  have  had  five  thousand 
a  year.§  The  average  income  of  a 
temporal  peer  was  estimated,  by  the 
best  informed  persons,  at  about  three 
thousand  a  year,  the  average  income  of 
a  baronet  at  nine  hundred  a  year,  the 
average  income  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  less  than  eight 
hundred  a  year.||  A  thousand  a  year 
was  thought  a  large  revenue  for  a  bar- 
rister. Two  thousand  a  year  was  hardly 
to  be  made  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  except  by  the  crown  lawyers.^ 

*  Carte's  Life  of  Ormond. 

t  Pepys's  Diary,  Feb.  14. 166|. 

t  See  the  Beport  of  the  Bath  and.  Montague 
case,  which  was  decided  by  Lord  Keeper 
Somers,  in  December  1693. 

§  During  three  qnarters  of  a  year,  beginning 
from  Christmas  1689,  the  revennes  of  the  see 
of  Canterbury  were  received  by  an  ofRoet  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  That  officer's  accounts 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  (Lansdowne 
MSS.  885.)  The  gr6ss  revenue  for  the  three 
quarters  was  not  quite  four  thousand  pounds ; 
and  the  difference  between  the  gross  and  the 
net  revenue  was  evidently  something  contddar- 
able. 

H  King's  Natural  and  Political  Conclusions. 
Bavenaut  on  the  Balance  of  Trade.  Sir  W. 
Temple  says,  "The  revenues  of  a  House  of 
Commons  have  seldom  exceeded  four  hundred 
tbonsand  pounds."    Memoirs,  Third  Part. 

Y  Langton's  Conversations  with  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hale,  1672. 


It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  official 
man  would  have  been  well  paid  if  he 
had  received  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of 
what  would  now  be  an  adequate  sti- 
pend. In  fact^  however,  the  stipends 
of  the  higher  class  of  official  men  were 
as  large  as  at  present,  and  not  seldom 
larger.  The  Lord  Treasurer,  for  ex- 
ample, had  eight  thousand  a  year,  and, 
when  the  Treasury  was  in  commission, 
the  jimior  Lords  had  sixteen  hundred 
a  year  each.  The  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  had  a  poundage,  amounting,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  about  five  thousand 
a  year,  on  aU  the  money  which  passed 
tlm)ugh  his  hands.  The  Groom  of  the 
Stole  had  five  thousand  a  year,  the 
Conmiissioners  of  the  Cnstoms  twelve 
hundred  a  year  each,  the  Lords  of  the 
Bedchamber  a  thousand  a  year  each.* 
The  regular  salary,  however,  vFas  the 
smallest  part  of  the  gains  of  an  official 
man  of  that  age.  From  the  nobleman 
who  held  the  white  staff  and  the  great 
seal,  down  to  the  humblest  tidewaiter 
and  ganger,  what  would  now  be  caUed 
gross  corruption  was  practised  without 
disguise  and  without  reproach.  Titles, 
places,  commissions,  pardons,  were 
daily  sold  in  market  overt  by  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  realm;  and  every 
derk  in  every  department  imitated,  to 
the  best  of  his  power,  the  evil  example. 
During  the  last  century,  no  prime 
minister,  however  powerful,  has  become 
rich  in  office ;  and  several  prime  minis- 
ters have  impaired  their  private  fortune 
in  sustaining  their  public  character. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  states- 
man who  vras  at  the  head  of  affairs 
might  easily,  and  without  giving  scan- 
•dal,  accumulate  in  no  long  time  an 
estate  amply  sufficient  to  support  a 
dukedom.  It  is  probable  that  the  in- 
come of  the  prime  minister,  during  his 
tenure  of  power,  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  subject.  The  place  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  popularly 
reported  to  be  worth  forty  thousand 
pounds  a  year.f  The  gains  of  the* 
Chancellor  Clarendon,  of  Arlington,  of 
Lauderdale,  and  of  Danby,  were  cer- 

*  Commons' Journals,  April  27. 1689;  Cham- 
berlayne's  State  of  England,  1684. 

t  See  the  Travels  of  the  Orand  Buke 
Cosmo. 
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taixily     enormous.      The     samptuous 

Salace  to  which  the  populace  of  Lon- 
on  gave  the  name  of  Dunkirk  House, 
the  stately  payilions,  the  fishponds,  the 
deer  park  and  the  orangery  of  Euston, 
the  more  than  Italian  luxury  of  Ham, 
with  its  busts,  fountains,  and  aviaries, 
were  among  the  many  signs  which  in- 
dicated what  was  the  shortest  road  to 
boundless  wealth.  This  is  the  true 
explanation  of  the  unscrupulous  vio- 
lence with  which  the  statesmen  of  that 
day  struggled  for  office,  of  the  tenacity 
with  which,  in  spite  of  vexations, 
humiliations  and  dangers,  they  clung  to 
it,  and  of  the  scandalous  compliances 
to  which  they  stooped  in  order  to  re- 
tain it.  Even  in  our  own  age,  formid- 
able as  is  the  power  of  opinion,  and 
high  as  is  the  standard  of  integrity, 
there  would  be  great  risk  of  a  lament- 
able change  in  the  character  of  our 
pnblic  men,  if  the  place  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  or  Secretary  of  State 
were  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  Happily  for  our  country  the 
emoluments  of  the  highest  class  of 
functionaries  have  not  only  not  grown 
in  proportion  to  the  general  growth  of 
our  opulence,  but  have  positively  di- 
minished. 

The  fact  that  the  sum  raised  in  Eng- 
,     land  by  taxation  has,  in  a  time 

state  of  A        *^       j«         J 1  T 

a^ricau  not  exceeding  two  long  lives, 
*"*  been  multiplied  fortyfold,  is 
strange,  and  may  at  first  sight  seem 
appamng.  But  those  who  are  alarmed 
by  the  increase  of  the  pubb'c  burdens 
may  perhaps  be  reassured  when  they 
have  considered  the  increase  of  the 
public  resources.  In  the  year  1685,  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  fiur  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  all  the  other  fruits 
of  human  industry.  Yet  agriculture 
was  in  what  would  now  be  considered 
as  a  veiy  rude  and  imperfect  state. 
The  arable  land  and  pasture  land  were 
not  supposed  by  the  best  political  arith- 
meticians of  that  age  to  amount  to  much 
more  than  half  the  area  of  the  kiiigdom.* 
The  remainder  was  believed  to  consist 
of  moor,  forest,  and  fen.  These  com- 
putations are  st^ngly  confirmed  by  the 


»  King's  Natural  and  Political  Conclusions. 
Davenant  on  the  Balance  of  Trade. 


road  books  and  maps  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  From  those  books  and  maps 
it  is  dear  that  many  routes  which  now 
pass  through  an  endless  succession  of 
orchards,  cornfields,  hayfields,  and  bean- 
fields,  then  ran  through  nothing  but 
heath,  swamp,  and  warren.*  ]^  the 
drawings  of  English  landscapes  made 
in  that  age  for  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo, 
scarce  a  hedgerow  is  to  be  seen,  and 
numerous  tracts,  now  rich  with  cultivs 
tion,  appear  as  bare  as  Salisbury  PlaiiLt 
At  Enfield,  hardly  out  of  sight  of  the 
smoke  of  the  capital,  was  a  region  of 
five  and  twenty  miles  in  circumference, 
which  contained  only  three  houses  and 
scarcely  any  enclosed  fields.  Deer,  iu 
free  as  in  an  American  forest,  wandered 
there  by  thousands.  |.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  wild  animals  of  large  size 
were  then  far  more  numerous  than  at 
pr^nt  The  last  wild  boars,  indeed, 
which  had  been  preserved  for  the  royal 
diversion,  and  had  been  allowed  to  ra- 
vage the  cultivated  land  with  their 
tusks,  had  been  slaughtered  by  the  ex- 
asperated rustics  during  the  license  of 
the  civil  war.  The  last  wolf  that  has 
roamed  our  island  had  been  slain  in 
Scotland  a  short  time  before  the  dose 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
But  many  breeds,  now  extinct  or  rare, 
both  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  were  still 
common.  The  fox,  whose  life  is  now, 
in  many  counties,  held  almost  as  sacred 
as  that  of  a  human  being,  was  then 
considered  as  a  mere  nuisance.  Oliver 
Saint  John  told  the  Long  Parliament 
that  Strafford  was  to  be  regarded,  not 
as  a  stag  or  a  hare,  to  whom  some  law 

*  See  the  Itinerarium  AnglisB,  1675,  by  John 
Ogilby,  C6smognH;>her  BoyaL  He  describea 
great  part  of  the  land  as  wood,  fen,  heath  on 
both  rides,  marsh  on  both  sides.  In  some  of 
his  maps  the  roads  throngh  endoaed  oonntry 
are  marked  by  lines,  and  the  roads  throngfa 
unenclosed  conntry  by  dots.  The  proportion 
of  unenclosed  oonntxy,  whidi,  if  cultivated, 
must  have  been  wretchedly  cultivated,  seems 
to  have  been  very  great.  From  Abingdon  to 
Gloucester,  for  example,  a  distance  of  forty  or 
fifty  miles,  there  was  not  a  single  enclosure, 
and  scarcely  one  enclosure  between  Biggles- 
wade and  Lincoln. 

t  Large  copies  of  these  highly  interesiing 
drawings  are  in  the  noble  collection  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  Grenville  to  the  British  Museum.  See 
particularly  the  drawings  of  Exeter  and  North- 
ampton. 

X  Evelj-n's  Diary,  June  2.1675. 
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was  to  be  giTen,  but  as  a  fox,  who  was 
to  be  snared  by  any  means,  and  knocked 
on  the  head  without  pity.  This  illus- 
tration woidd  be  by  no  means  a  happy 
one,  if  addressed  to  country  gentlemen 
of  our  time :  but  in  Saint  John's  days 
there  were  not  seldom  great  massacres 
of  foxes  to  which  the  peasantry  thronged 
with  all  the  dogs  l^at  could  be  mus- 
tered :  traps  were  set :  nets  were  spread: 
no  quarter  was  given  ;  and  to  e&oot  a 
female  with  cub  was  considered  as  a 
feat  which  merited  the  warmest  grati- 
tude of  the  neighbourhood.  The  red 
deer  were  then  as  common  in  Grlouces- 
tershire  and  Hampshire  as  they  now  are 
among  the  Grampian  Hills.  On  one 
occasion  Queen  Anne,  travelling  to 
Portsmouth,  saw  a  herd  of  no  less  than 
five  hundred.  The  wild  bull  with  his 
white  mane  was  still  to  be  found  wan- 
dering in  a  few  of  the  southern  forests. 
The  badger  made  his  dark  and  tortuous 
hole  on  the  side  of  every  hill  where  the 
copsewood  grew  thick.  The  wild  cats 
were  frequently  heard  by  night  wailing 
roimd  the  lodges  of  the  rangers  of  Whit- 
tlebury  and  Needwood.  The  yellow- 
breasted  marten  was  still  pursued  in 
Cranboume  Chase  for  his  fur,  reputed 
inferior  only  to  that  of  the  sable.  Fen 
eagles,  measuring  more  than  nine  feet 
between  the  extremities  of  the  wings, 
preyed  on  fish  along  the  coast  of  Nor- 
folk. On  all  the  downs,  from  the  British 
Channel  to  Yorkshire,  huge  bustards 
strayed  in  troops  of  fifty  or  sixty,  and 
were  often  hunted  with  greyhounds. 
The  marshes  of  Cambridgeshire  and 
Lincolnshire  were  covered  during  some 
months  of  every  year  by  immense  clouds 
of  cranes.  Some  of  these  races  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation  has  extirpated.  Of 
others  the  numbers  are  so  much  dimi- 
nished that  men  crowd  to  gaze  at  a  spe- 
cimen as  at  a  Bengal  tiger,  or  a  Polar 
bear.* 

The  progress  of  this  great  change  can 
nowhere  be  more  clearly  traced  than  in 
the  Statute  Book.    The  number  of  en- 


«  See  "White's  Selbome ;  Bell's  History  of 
foitish  Qnfltlnipeds ;  Gentleman's  Recreation, 
1686  ;  Aubrey's  Natarftl  History  of  Wiltshire, 
1685 ;  Morton's  History  of  Northamptonshire, 
1712;  Willoughby*s  Ornithology,  by  Ray, 
1678 ;  Latham's  General  Synopas  of  Birds ; 


closure  acts  passed  since  King  George 
the  Second  came  to  the  throne  exceeds 
four  thousand.  The  area  enclosed  under 
the  authority  of  those  acts  exceeds,  on 
a  moderate  calculation,  ten  thousand 
square  miles.  How  many  square  miles, 
which  were  formerly  imcultivated  or  ill 
cultivated,  have,  during  the  same  period, 
been  fenced  and  careMly  tilled  by  the 
proprietors,  without  any  application  to 
the  legislature,  can  only  be  conjectured. 
But  it  seems  highly  probable  that  a 
fourth  part  of  England  has  been,  in  the 
course  of  little  more  than  a  century, 
turned  from  a  wild  into  a  garden. 

Even  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom 
which  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  were  the  best  cultivated,  the 
farming,  though  greatly  improved  since 
the  civil  war,  was  not  sudi  as  would 
now  be  thought  skilfoL  To  this  day 
no  effectual  steps  have  been  taken  by 
public  authority  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining accurate  accounts  of  the  produce 
of  the  English  soil.  The  historian  must 
therefore  follow,  with  some  misgivings, 
the  guidance  of  those  writers  on  sta- 
tistics whose  reputation  for  diligence 
and  fidelity  stands  highest.  At  present 
an  average  crop  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  beans,  is  supposed  consider- 
ably to  exceed  thirty  millions  of  quar- 
ters. The  crop  of  wheat  would  be 
thought  wretched  if  it  did  not  exceed 
twelve  millions  of  quarters.  According 
to  the  computation  made  in  the  year 
1696  by  Gregory  King,  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
beans,  then  annually  grown  in  the  king- 
dom, was  somewhat  less  than  ten  millions 
of  quarters.  The  wheat,  which  was  then 
cultivated  only  on  the  strongest  clay, 
and  consimied  only  by  those  who  were 
in  easy  circumstances,  he  estimated  at 
less '  than  two  millions  of  quarters. 
Charles  Bavenant,  an  acute  and  well 
informed  though  most  unprincipled  and 
rancorous  politician,  differed  from  Eong 
as  to  some  of  the  items  of  the  accoimt, 
but  came  to  nearly  the  same  general 
conclusions.* 

The  rotation  of  crops  was  very  im- 

and  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Account  of  Birds 
found  in  Norfolk. 

*  King's  Natural  and  Political  Conclusloni* 
Darcnant  on  the  Balance  of  Trade. 
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perfectly  understood.  It  was  known, 
indeed,  that  some  yegetables  lately  in- 
troduced into  our  island,  particularly 
the  turnip,  afforded  excellent  nutriment 
in  winter  to  sheep  and  oxen:  but  it 
was  not  yet  the  practice  to  feed  cattle 
in  this  manner.  It  was  therefore  by 
no  means  easy  to  keep  them  alive  during 
the  season  when  the  grass  is  scanty. 
They  were  killed  and  salted  in  great 
numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
weather;  and,  during  several  months, 
even  the  gentry  tasted  scarcely  any 
fresh  animal  food,  except  game  and 
river  fish,  wUch  were  consectuently 
much  more  important  articles  in  house- 
keeping than  at  present.  It  appears 
from  &e  Northumberland  Household 
Book  that,  in  the  reign  of  Honry  the 
Seventh,  fresh  meat  was  never  eaten 
even  by  the  gentlemen  attendant  on  a 
great  Earl,  except  during  the  short  in- 
terval between  Midsummer  and  Mi- 
chaelmas. But  in  the  course  of  two 
centuries  an  improvement  had  taken 
place ;  and  under  Charles  the  Second 
it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber that  families  laid  in  their  stock  of 
salt  provisions,  then  called  Martinmas 
beef.* 

The  sheep  and  the  ox  of  that  time 
were  diminutive  when  compared  with 
the  sheep  and  oxen  which  are  now 
driven  to  our  markets.f  Our  native 
horses,  though  serviceable,  were  held 
in  small  esteem,  and  fetched  low  prices. 
They  were  valued,  one  with  another,  by 
the  ablest  of  those  who  computed  the 
national  wealth,  at  not  more  than  fifty 
shillings  each.  Foreign  breeds  were 
greatly  preferred.  Spanish  j  enndts  were 
regarded  as  the  finest  chargers,  and  were 
imported  for  purposes  of  pageantry  and 
war.  The  coaches  of  the  aristocracy 
were  drawn  by  grey  Flemish  mares, 
which  trotted,  as  it  was  thought,  with 
a  peculiar  grace,  and  endured  better 
than  any  cattle  reared  in  our  island  the 
work  of  dragging  a  ponderous  equipage 
over  the  rugged  pavement  of  London. 
Neither  the  modem  dray  horse  nor  the 
modem  race  horse  was  then  known. 


*  See  the  Almanaclcs  of  1684  and  1685. 

t  See  Mr.  M'Culloch'B  Statistical  Aooount 
of  the  British  Empire,  Fart  III.  chap.  i. 
eec.  6. 


At  a  much  later  period  the  ancestors 
of  the  gigantic  quadrupeds,  which  all 
foreigners  now  dass  among  the  chief 
wonders  of  London,  were  brought  firom 
the  marshes  of  Walcheren ;  the  ances- 
tors of  Childers  and  EcHpse  from  the 
sands  of  Arabia.  Already,  however, 
there  was  among  our  nobility  and  gentiy 
a  passion  for  the  amusements  of  the 
turf.  The  importance  of  improving  our 
studs  by  an  infusion  of  new  blood  was 
strongly  felt ;  and  with  this  view  a  con- 
siderable number  of  barbs  had  lately 
been  brought  into  the  country.  Two 
men  whose  authority  on  such  subjects 
was  held  in  great  esteem,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  Sir  John  Fenwick,  pro- 
nounced that  the  meanest  hack  ever 
imported  from  Tangier  would  produce 
a  finer  progeny  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  best  sire  of  our  native  breed. 
They  would  not  readily  have  believed 
that  a  time  would  come  when  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  neighbouring  lands  would 
be  as  eager  to  obtain  horses  from  Eng- 
land as  ever  the  English  had  been  to 
obtain  horses  from  Barbaiy.* 

The  increase  of  vegetable  and  animal 
produce,  though  greats  seems  lononi 
small  when  compared  with  the  JJf^*'^ 
increase  of  our  mineral  wealth.  «>«>nt»y- 
In  1685  the  tin  of  Cornwall,  which  had, 
more  than  two  thousand  years  before, 
attracted  the  Tyrian  sails  beyond  the 
piUars  of  Hercules,  was  still  one  of  the 
most  valuable  subterranean  productions 
of  the  island.  The  quantity  annually 
extracted  from  the  earth  was  found  to 
be,  some  years  later,  sixteen  hundred 
tons,  probably  about  a  third  of  what  it 
now  is.t  But  the  veins  of  copper  which 
lie  in  the  same  region  were,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second,  altogether  neg- 
lected, nor  did  any  landowner  take 
them  into  the  account  in  estimating  the 

*  "King  and  Davenant  as  before ;  The  Dufee 
of  Newcastle  on  Horsemanship ;  Gentleman's 
Recreation,  1686.  The  "dappled  Flanders 
mares"  were  marks  of  greatness  in  the  time 
of  Pox)e,  and  even  later. 

The  Tolgar  proverb,  that  the  grey  more  is 
the  better  horse,  originated.  I  snspect,  in  the 
preference  generally  given  to  the  grey  mares 
of  Flanders  over  the  finest  ooacfi  horses  of 
England. 

t  See  a  curious  note  by  Tonkin,  in  Lord  Pe 
Dnnstanville's  edition  of  Carew's  Survey  of 
CJomwall. 
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value  of  hiB  property.  Cornwall  and 
Wales  at  present  yield  annually  near 
fifteen  thousand  tons  of  copper,  worth 
near  a  million  and  a  half  sterling; 
that  is  to  say,  worth  about  twice  as 
much  as  the  annual  produce  of  all 
English  mines  of  all  descriptions  in 
the  seventeenth  century.*  The  first 
bed  of  rock  salt  had  been  disooTered  in 
Cheshire  not  Ipng  after  the  Restoration, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
worked  till  much  later.  The  salt  which 
was  obtained  by  a  rude  process  from 
biine  pits  was  held  in  no  high  estima- 
tion. The  pans  in  which  the  manufac- 
ture was  carried  on  exhaled  a  sulphur- 
ous stench ;  and,  when  the  evaporation 
was  complete,  the  substance  which  was 
left  was  scarcely  fit  to  be  used  with 
food.  Physicians  attributed  the  scor- 
butic and  pulmonary  complaints  which 
were  common  among  the  English  to 
this  unwholesome  condiment.  It  was 
therefore  seldom  used  by  the  upper  and 
middle  classes ;  and  there  was  a  regular 
and  considerable  importation  from 
France.  At  present  our  springs  and 
mines  not  only  supply  our  own  im- 
mense demand,  but  send  azmually  more 
than  seven  hundred  millions  of  pounds 
of  excellent  salt  to  foreign  countries.f 
Far  more  important  has  been  the 
improvement  of  our  iron  works.  Such 
works  had  long  existed  in  our  island, 
but  had  not  prospered,  and  had  been 
regarded  with  no  favourable  eye  by  the 
government  and  by  the  public  It  was 
not  then  the  practice  to  employ  coal  for 
smelting  the  ore ;  and  the  rapid  con- 
sumption of  wood  excited  the  alarm  of 
politicians.  As  early  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  there  had  been  loud  com- 
plaints that  whole  forests  were  cut 
down  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the 
furnaces :  and  the  parliament  had  in- 
terfered to  prohibit  the  manufacturers 
firom  burning  timber.  The  manufacture 
consequently  languished.    At  the  dose 

*  Sorlase^s  Natnral  History  of  Cornwall, 
175S.  The  quantity  of  copper  now  produced, 
I  have  taken  ftom  parliamentary  returns. 
Davenant,  in  1700,  estimated  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  all  the  vaiaea  of  England  at  between 
Beven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

t  Philosophical  TransactionB,  No.  53.  Nov. 
1669,  No.  66.  Dec.  1670,  No.  108.  May  1674, 
No.  156.  Feb.  1682. 


of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
great  part  of  the  iron  which  was  used 
in  this  country  was  imported  from 
abroad  ;^  and  the  whole  quantity  cast 
here  annually  seems  not  to  have  ex- 
ceeded ten  thousand  tons.  At  present 
the  trade  is  thought  to  be  in  a  depressed 
state  if  less  than  a  million  of  tons  are 
produced  in  a  year.* 

One  mineral,  perhaps  more  important 
than  iron  itself,  remains,  to  be  men- 
tioned. Coal,  though  very  little  used 
in  any  species  of  manufacture,  was 
already  tUe  ordinary  fuel  in  some  dis- 
tricts which  were  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  large  beds,  and  in  the  capital, 
which  coidd  easily  be  supplied  by  water 
carriage.  It  seems  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  at  least  one  half  of  the 
quantity  then  extracted  from  the  pits 
was  consumed  in  London.  The  con- 
sumption of  London  seemed  to  the 
writers  of  that  age  enormous,  and  was 
often  mentioned  by  them  as  a  proof  of 
the  greatness  •  of  the  imperial  city. 
They  scarcely  hoped  to  be  believed 
when  they  aformed  that  two  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  chaldrons,  that  is 
to  sav,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons,  were,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  rei^  of  Charles  the  Second,  brought 
to  the  Thames.  At  present  three  iml- 
lions  and  a  half  of  tons  are  required 
yearly  by  the  metropolis ;  and  thewhob 
annual  produce  cannot,  on  the  most 
moderate  computation,  be  estimated  at 
less  than  thirty  millions  of  tons.t 

While  these  great  changes  have  been 
in  progress,  the  rent  of  land  iMreueer 
has,  as  might  be  expected,  been  "°»- 
fdmost  constantly  rising.  In  some  dis- 
tricts it  has  multiplied  more  than  ten- 
fold.   In  some  it  has  not  more  than 


•  Yarranton,  England's  Improvement  by 
Sea  and  Land,  1677  ;  Porter's  Progress  of  tino 
Nation.  See  also  a  remarkably  perspicuous 
history,  in  small  compass,  of  the  English  iron 
works,  in  Mr.  M'Culloch's  Statistical  Aooount 
of  the  British  Empire. 

t  See  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England, 
1684, 1687  ;  Angliae  Metropolis,  1691 ;  M'Cul- 
loch's Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, Part  III.  chap.  ii.  (edition  of  1847).  In 
1845  the  quantity  of  coal  brought  into  London 
appeared,  by  the  parliamentary  returns,  to  b« 
3,460,000  tons.  (1848.)  In  1864  the  quan- 
tity of  ooal  brought  into  London  amounted  to 
4,878,000  tons.    (1857.) 
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doubled.  It  has  probably,  on  the  aye- 
rage,  quadrupled. 

Of  the  rent,  a  large  proportion  was 
divided  among  the  country  gentlemen, 
a  class  of  persons  whose  position  and 
character  it  is  most  important  that  we 
should  clearly  understand  ;  for  by  their 
influence  and  by  their  passions  the  fate 
of  the  nation  was,  at  several  important 
conjunctures,  determined. 

We  should  be  much  mistaken  if 
»-  we  pictured  to  ourselves  the 

The  coun-  •  «    t  ■* 

try  gm-  sQuires  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tiiry  as  men  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  their  descendants,  the 
county  members  and  chairmen  of 
quarter  sessions  with  whom  we  are 
familiar.  The  modem  country  gentle- 
man generally  receives  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, passes  from  a  distinguished  school 
to  a  distinguished  college,  and  has 
ample  opportunity  to  become  an  ex- 
cellent scholar.  He  has  generally  seen 
something  of  foreign  countries.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  his  life  has  generally 
been  passed  in  the  capital ;  and  the  re- 
finements of  the  capital  follow  him  into 
the  country.  There  is  perhaps  no  class 
of  dwellings  so  pleasing  as  the  rural 
seats  of  the  English  gentry.  In  the 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  nature, 
dressed  yet  not  disguised  by  art,  wears 
her  most  alluring  form.  In  the  build- 
ings, good  sense  and  good  taste  com- 
bine to  produce  a  happy  union  of  the 
comfortable  and  the  gracefuL  The 
pictures,  the  musical  instruments,  the 
library,  would  in  any  other  country  be 
considered  as  proving  the  owner  to  be 
an  eminently  poUshed  and  accom- 
plished man.  A  country  gentleman 
who  witnessed  the  revolution  was  pro- 
bably in  receipt  of  about  a  fourth  part 
of  the  rent  which  his  acres  now  yield 
to  his  posterity.  He  was,  therefore,  as 
compared  with  his  posterity,  a  poor 
man,  and  was  generally  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  residing,  with  little  inter- 
ruption, on  his  estate.  To  travel  on  the 
Continent,  to  maintain  an  establish- 
ment in  London,  or  even  to  visit  Lon- 
don frequently,  were  pleasures  in  which 
only  the  great  proprietors  could  in- 
dulge. It  may  be  confidently  affirmed 
that  of  the  squires  whose  names  were 
then  in  the  Commissions  of  Peace  and 


Lieutenancy  not  one  in  twenty  went  to 
town  once  in  five  years,  or  had  ever  in 
his  life  wandered  so  far  as  Paris.  Many 
lords  of  manors  had  received  an  edu- 
cation differing  little  from  that  of  their 
menial  servants.  The  heir  of  an  estate 
often  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth  at 
the  seat  of  his  famity  with  no  better 
tutors  than  grooms  and  gamekeepers, 
and  scarce  attained  learniog  enough  to 
sign  his  name  to  a  Mittimus.  If  he 
went  to  school  and  to  college,  he  gene- 
rally returned  before  he  was  twenty  to 
the  seclusion  of  the  old  hall,  and  there, 
unless  his  mind  were  very  happily  con- 
stituted by  nature,  soon  forgot  his  aca- 
demical pursuits  in  rural  business  and 
pleasures.  His  chief  serious  employ- 
ment was  the  care  of  his  property.  He 
examined  samples  of  grain,  handled 
pigs,  and,  on  market  days,  made  bar- 
gains over  a  tankard  with  drovers  and 
hop  merchants.  His  chief  pleasures 
were  commonly  derived  from  field 
sports  and  from  an  TmreHned  sensually. 
His  language  and  pronunciation  were 
such  as  we  should  now  expect  to  hear 
only  from  the  most  ignorant  clowns. 
His  oaths,  coarse  jests,  and  scurrilous 
terms  of  abuse,  were  uttered  with  the 
broadest  accent  of  his  province.  It  was 
easy  to  discern,  from  the  first  words 
which  he  spoke,  whether  he  came 
from  Somersetshire  or  Yorkshire.  He 
troubled  himself  little  about  decorating 
his  abode,  and,  if  he  attempted  decora- 
tion, seldom  produced  anything  but 
deformity.  The  litter  of  a  farmyard 
gathered  under  the  windows  of  his 
bedchamber,  and  the  cabbages  and 
gooseberry  bushes  grew  close  to  his 
hall  door.  His  table  was  loaded  with 
coarse  plenty;  and  guests  were  cor- 
dially welcomed  to  it.  But^  as  the 
habit  of  drinking  to  excess  was  general 
in  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
as  his  fortune  did  not  enable  him  to 
intoxicate  large  assemblies  daily  with 
claret  or  canary,  strong  beer  was  the 
ordinary  beverage.  The  quantity  of 
beer  consumed  in  those  days  was  indeed 
enormous.  For  beer  then  was  to  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  not  only  all 
that  beer  now  is,  but  all  that  wine,  tea, 
and  ardent  spirits  now  are.  It  was  only 
at  great  houses,  or  on  great  occasions. 
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that  foreign  drink  was  placed  on  the 
board.  The  ladies  of  the  house,  whose 
business  it  had  commonly  been  to  cook 
the  repast,  retired  as  soon  as  the  dishes 
had  been  deTOured,  and  left  the  gentle- 
men to  their  ale  and  tobacco.  The 
coarse  jollity  of  the  afternoon  was  often 
prolonged  till  the  revellers  were  laid 
onder  the  table. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  country 
gentleman  caught  glimpses  of  the  great 
world  ;  and  what  he  saw  of  it  tended 
rather  to  confuse  than  to  enlighten  his 
understanding.  His  opinions  respect- 
ing redigion,  goTemment^  foreign  coun- 
tries and  former  times,  having  been 
derived,  not  from  study,  from  obser- 
vation, or  from  conversation  with  en- 
lightened companions,  but  from  such 
traditions  as  were  current  in  his  own 
small  circle,  were  the  opinions  of  a 
child.  He  adhered  to  them,  however, 
with  the  obstinacy  which  is  generally 
found  in  ignorant  men  accustomed  to 
be  fed  with  flattery.  His  animosities 
were  numerous  and  bitter.  He  hated 
Frenchmen  and  Italians,  Scotchmen 
and  Irishmen,  Papists  and  Presby- 
terians, Independents  and  Baptists, 
Quakers  and  Jews.  Towards  London 
and  Londoners  he  felt  an  aversion  which 
more  than  once  produced  important  po- 
litical effects.  His  wife  and  daughter 
were  in  tastes  and  acquirements  below 
a  housekeeper  or  a  stillroom  maid  of 
the  present  day.  They  stitched  and 
spim,  brewed  gooseberry  wine,  cured 
marigolds,  and  made  the  crust  for  the 
venison  pasty. 

From  this  description  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  English  esquire  of 
the  seventeenth  century  did  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  a  rustic  miller  or  ale- 
house keeper  of  our  time.  There  are, 
however,  some  important  parts  of  his 
character  still  to  be  noted,  which  will 
greatly  modify  this  estimate.  Unlet- 
tered as  he  was  and  unpolished,  he  was 
still  in  some  most  important  points  a 
gentleman.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
proud  and  powerful  aristocracy,  and  was 
distinguished  by  many  both  of  the  good 
and  of  the  bad  qualities  which  belong 
to  aristocrats.  His  family  pride  was 
beyond  that  of  a  Talbot  or  a  Howard. 
He  knew  the  genealogies  and  coats  of 


arms  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  could 
teU  which  of  them  had  assumed  sup- 
porters without  any  right,  and  which 
of  them  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
greatgrandsons  of  aldermen.  He  was 
a  magistrate,  and,  as  such,  administered 
gratuitously  to  those  who  dwelt  around 
him  a  rude  patriarchal  justice,  which, 
in  spite  of  innumerable  blunders  and 
of  occasional  acts  of  tyranny,  was  yet 
better  than  no  justice  at  alL  He  was 
an  officer  of  the  trainbands ;  and  his 
military  dignity,  though  it  might  move 
the  mirth  of  gallants  who  had  served  a 
campaign  in  Flanders,  raised  his  cha- 
racter in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes 
of  his  neighbours.  Nor  indeed  was  his 
soldiership  justly  a  subject  of  derision. 
In  every  county  there  were  elderly 
gentlemen  who  had  seen  service  which 
was  no  child's  play.  One  had  been 
knighted  by  Charles  the  First,  after  the 
battle  of  Edgehill.  Another  still  wore 
a  patch  over  the  scar  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at  Naseby.  A  third  had  defended 
his  old  house  till  Fairfax  had  blown  in 
the  door  with  a  petard.  The  presence 
of  these  old  Cavaliers,  with  their  old 
swords  and  holsters,  and  with  their  old 
stories  about  Goring  and  Lunsford,  gave 
to  the  musters  of  militia  an  earnest  and 
warlike  aspect  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  wanting.  Even  those  coun- 
try gentlemen  who  were  too  young  to 
have  themselves  exchanged  blows  \vith 
the  cuirassiers  of  the  Parliament  had, 
from  childhood,  been  surrounded  by 
the  traces  of  recent  war,  and  fed  with 
stories  of  the  martial  exploits-  of  their 
fathers  and  uncles.  Thus  the  character 
of  the  English  esquire  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  compounded  of  two  ele- 
ments which  we  seldom  or  never  find 
united.  His  ignorance  and  uncouth- 
ness,  his  low  tastes  and  gross  phrases, 
would,  in  our  time,  be  considered  as 
indicating  a  nature  and  a  breeding 
thoroughly  plebeian.  Yet  he  was  es- 
sentially a  patrician,  and  had,  in  lai^e 
measure,  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices 
which  flourish  among  men  set  from 
their  birth  in  high  place,  and  used  to 
respect  themselves  and  to  be  respected 
by  others.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  gene- 
ration accustomed  to  find  chivalroua 
sentiments    only    in     company   with 
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liberal  studies  and  polished  manners  to 
image  to  itself  a  man  with  the  deport- 
ment, the  Tocabulary,  and  the  accent 
of  a  carter,  yet  punctilious  on  matters 
of  genealogy  and  precedence,  and  ready 
to  risk  his  life  rather  than  see  a  stain 
cast  on  the  honour  of  his  house.  It  is 
however  only  by  thus  joining  together 
things  seldom  or  never  found  togeSier  in 
our  own  experience,  that  we  can  form 
a  just  idea  of  that  rustic  aristocracy 
which  constituted  the  main  strength  of 
the  armies  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
which  long  supported,  witli  strange 
fidelity,  the  interests  of  his  descend- 
ants. 

The  gross,  uneducated,  untravelled 
country  gentleman  was  commonly  a 
Tory:  but,  though  devotedly  attached 
to  hereditary  monarchy,  he  had  no 
partiality  for  courtiers  and  ministers. 
He  thought,  not  without  reason,  that 
Whitehall  was  filled  with  the  most  cor- 
rupt of  mankind,  and  that  of  the  great 
sums  which  the  House  of  Common.s 
had  voted  to  the  crown  since  the  Re- 
storation part  had  been  embezzled  by 
cunning  politicians,  and  part  squan- 
dered on  buffoons  and  foreign  courte- 
zans. His  stout  English  hesurt  swelled 
with  indignation  at  the  thought  that 
the  government  of  his  country  should 
be  subject  to  French  dictation.  Being 
himself  generally  an  old  Cavalier,  or 
the  son  of  an  old  Cavalier,  he  reflected 
with  bitter  resentment  on  the  ingrati- 
tude with  which  the  Stuarts  had  re- 
quited their  best  friends.  Those  who 
heard  him  grumble  at  the  neglect  with 
which  he  was  treated,  and  at  the  pro- 
fusion with  which  wealth  was  lavished 
on  the  bastards  of  Nell  Gwynn  and 
Madam  Carwell,  would  have  supposed 
him  ripe  for  rebellion.  But  all  this 
ill  humour  lasted  only  till  the  throne 
was  really  in  danger.  It  was  precisely 
when  those  whom  the  sovereign  had 
loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  shrank 
from  his  side  that  the  country  gentle- 
men, so  surly  and  mutinous  in  the 
season  of  his  prosperity,  rallied  round 
him  in  a  body.  Thus,  after  murmur- 
ing twenty  years  at  the  misgovemment 
of  Charles  the  Second,  they  came  to  his 
rescue  in  his  extremity,  when  his  own 
Secretaries  of  State  and  the  Lords  of 


his  own  Treasury  had  deserted  him, 
and  enabled  him  to  g»in  a  complete 
victory  over  the  opposition ;  nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  they  woidd 
have  shown  equal  loyalty  to  his  brother 
James,  if  James  woidd,  even  at  the  last 
moment,  have  re&ained  from  outraging 
their  strongest  feeling.  For  there  was 
one  institution,  and  one  only,  which 
they  prized  even  more  than  hereditary 
monarchy;  and  that  institution  was 
the  Church  of  England.  Their  love  of 
the  Church  was  not,  indeed,  the  effect 
of  study  or  meditation.  Few  among 
them  could  have  given  any  reason, 
drawn  from  Scripture  or  ecclesiastical 
history,  for  adhering  to  her  doctrines, 
her  ritual,  and  her  polity;  nor  were 
they,  as  a  class,  by  any  means  strict 
observers  of  that  code  of  morality  which 
is  common  to  all  Christian  sects.  But 
the  experience  of  many  ages  proves 
that  men  may  be  ready  to  fight  to  the 
death,  and  to  persecute  without  pity, 
for  a  religion  whose  creed  they  do  not 
understand,  and  whose  precepts  they 
habitually  disobey.* 

The  rural  clergy  were  even  more 
vehement  in  Toryism  than  the  Th« 
rural  gentry,  and  were  a  class  clergy. 
scarcely  less  important.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  individual 
clergyman,  as  compared  with  the  indi- 
vidual gentleman,  then  ranked  much 
lower  than  in  our  days.  The  main  sup- 
port of  the  Church  was  derived  from 
the  tithe ;  and  the  tithe  bore  to  the 
rent  a  much  smaller  ratio  than  at  pre- 
sent. King  estimated  the  whole  income 
of  the  parochial  and  collegiate  clergy 
at  only  four  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year ;  Davenant  at  only 
five  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  a 
year.  It  is  certainly  now  more  than 
seven  times  as  great  as  the  larger  of 
these  two  sums.  The  average  rent  of 
the  land  has  not,  according  to  any  esti- 
mate, increased  proportionally.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  rectors  and  vicars  must 
have  been,  as  compared  with  the  neigh- 
bouring   knights    and    squires,   much 

*  My  notion  of  the  country  gentleman  of 
the  seventeenth  century  has  been  derived  from 
sources  too  numerous  to  be  recapitulated.  I 
must  leave  my  description  to  the  judgment  ot 
those  who  have  studied  the  history  and  the 
lighter  literature  of  that  age. 
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poorer  in  the  Boyenteenth  than  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  place  of  the  clergyman  in  society 
had  been  completely  changed  by  the 
Eeformation.    Before  that  events  eccle- 
siastics had  formed  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  had,  in  wealth  and 
fiplendonr,  equalled,  and  sometimes  out- 
shone, the  greatest  of  the  temporal  ba- 
rons, and  had  generally  held  the  highest 
ciyil  ofSces.    Many  of  the  Treasurers, 
and  almost  all  the  Chancellors,  of  the 
Plantagenets  were  Bishops.    The  Lord 
Keeper  ofthe  Privy  Seal  and  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls  were  ordinarily  churchmen. 
Churchmen  transacted  the  most  impor- 
tant diplomatic  business.     Indeed,  all 
that  large  portion  of  the  administration 
Trhich  rude  and  warlike  nobles  were 
incompetent  to  conduct  was  considered 
as  especially  belonging  to  divines.  Men, 
therefore,  who  were  averse  to  the  life 
of  camps,  and  who  were,  at  the  same 
time,  desirous  to  rise  in  the  state,  com- 
monly received  the  tonsure.    Among 
them  were  sons  of  all  the  most  illus- 
trious families,  and  near  kinsmen  of 
the  throne,  Scroops  and  Nevilles,  Bour- 
chiers,  Stafifords,  and  Poles.     To  the 
religious  houses  belonged  the  rent<s  of 
inmiense  domains,  and  all  that  large 
portion  of  the  tithe  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  laymen.    Down  to  the  middle 
ofthe  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  there- 
fore, no  line  of  life  was  so  attractive  to 
ambitious  and  covetous  natures  as  the 
priesthood.     Then  came  a  violent  re- 
volution.   The  abolition  of  the  monas- 
teries deprived  the  Church  at  once  of 
the  greater  part  of  her  wealth,  and  of 
her  predominance  in  the  Upper  House 
of  Parliament.    There  was  no  longer  an 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury  or  an  Abbot  of 
Reading  seated  among  the  peers,  and 
possessed  of  reyenues  equal  to  those  of 
a  powerful  EarL     The  princely  splen- 
dop  of  William  of  Wykeham  and  of 
William  of  Waynflete  had  disappeared. 
The  scarlet  hat  of  the  Cardinal,  the 
silver  cross  ofthe  Legate,  were  no  more. 
The  clergy  had  also  lost  the  ascendency 
which  is  the  natural  reward  of  superior 
mental  cultivation.    Once  the  circum- 
stance that  a  man  could  read  had  raised 
ii  presumption  that  he  was  in  orders. 
But^  in  an  age  which  produced  such 


laymen  as  William  Cecil  and  Nicholas 
Bacon,  Boger  Ascham  and  Thomas 
Smith,  Walter  Mildmay  and  Francis 
Walsingham,  there  was  no  reason  for 
calling  away  prelates  from  their  dio- 
ceses to  negotiate  treaties,  to  superintend 
the  finances,  or  to  administer  justice. 
The  spiritual  character  not  only  ceased 
to  be  a  qualification  for  high  ciiiol  office, 
but  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  disquali- 
fication. Those  worldly  motives,  there- 
fore, which  had  formerly  induced  so 
many  able,  aspiring,  and  high  bom 
youths  to  assume  the  ecclesiastical 
habit^  ceased  to  operate.  Not  one  parish 
in  two  hundred  then  afforded  what  a 
man  of  family  considered  as  a  mainte- 
nance. There  were  still  indeed  prizes 
in  the  Church :  but  they  were  few ;  and 
even  the  highest  were  mean,  when  com- 
pared with  the  glory  which  had  once 
surrounded  the  princes  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  state  kept  by  Parker  and  Qrindal 
seemed  beggarly  to  those  who  remem- 
bered the  imperial  pomp  of  Wolsey,  his 
palaces,  which  had  become  the  &,vourite 
abodes  of  royalty,  Whitehall  and  Hamp- 
ton Court,  the  three  sumptuous  tables 
daily  spread  in  his  refectory,  the  forty- 
four  gorgeous  copes  in  his  chapel,  his 
running  footmen  in  rich  liveries,  and 
his  body  guards  with  gilded  poleaxes. 
Thus  the  sacerdotal  office  lost  its  at- 
traction for  the  higher  classes.  During 
the  century  which  followed  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  scarce  a  single  person  of 
noble  descent  took  orders.  At  the  dose 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  two 
sons  of  peers  were  Bishops ;  four  or  five 
sons  of  peers  were  priests,  and  held 
valuable  preferment :  but  these  rare  ex- 
ceptions did  not  take  away  the  reproach 
which  lay  on  the  body.  The  clergy 
were  regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  a  ple- 
beian class.*    And,  indeed,  for  one  who 

*  In  the  eighteenth  century  tho  great  In- 
crease in  the  value  of  benefices  produced  a 
change.  The  younger  sons  of  the  nobility 
were  allured  back  to  the  clerical  profession. 
Warburton  in  a  letter  to  Hurd,  dated  the  5th 
of  July  1752,  mentions  this  change,  which  was 
thenreoent.  '*  Our  grandees  have  at  last  found 
their  way  back  into  the  Church.  1  only 
wonder  they  have  been  so  long  about  it.  But 
be  assured  that  nothing  but  a  new  religious 
revolution,  to  sweep  away  the  fn^^ents  that 
Henry  the  Eighth  left  after  banqueting  hia 
courtiers,  will  drive  them  out  again." 
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made  the  figure  of  a  gentleman,  ten 
were  mere  menial  servants.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  divines  who  had  no 
benefices,  or  whose  benefices  were  too 
small  to  afford  a  comfortable  revenue, 
lived  in  the  houses  of  laymen.  It  had 
long  been  evident  that  this  practice 
tended  to  degrade  the  priestly  character. 
Laud  had  exerted  himself  to  effect  a 
change  ;  and  Charles  the  First  had  re- 
peatedly issued  positive  orders  that  none 
but  men  of  high  rank  should  presume 
to  keep  domestic  chaplains.*  But  these 
injunctions  had  become  obsolete.  In- 
deed, during  the  domination  of  the  Pu- 
ritans, many  of  the  ejected  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England  could  obtain 
bread  and  shelter  only  by  attaching 
themselves  to  the  households  of  royalist 
gentlemen ;  and  the  habits  which  had 
been  formed  in  those  times  of  trouble 
continued  long  after  the  re-establish- 
ment of  monarchy  and  episcopacy.  In 
the  mansions  of  men  of  liberal  senti- 
ments and  cultivated  understandings, 
the  chaplain  was  doubtless  treated  with 
urbanity  and  kindness.  His  conversa- 
'  tion,  his  literary  assistance,  his  spiritual 
advice,  were  considered  as  an  ample 
return  for  his  food,  his  lodging,  and  his 
stipend.  But  this  was  not  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country  gentlemen.  The 
coarse  and  ignorant  squire,  who  thought 
that  it  belonged  to  his  dignity  to  have 
grace  said  every  day  at  his  table  by 
an  ecclesiastic  in  full  canonicals,  found 
means  to  reconcile  dignity  with  eco- 
nomy. A  young  Levite — such  was  the 
plirase  then  in  use — might  be  had  for 
his  board,  a  small  garret^  and  ten  poimds 
a  year,  and  might  not  only  perform  his 
own  professional  functions,  might  not 
only  be  the  most  patient  of  butts  and 
of  listeners,  might  not  only  be  always 
ready  in  fine  weather  for  bowls,  and  in 
rainy  weather  for  shovelboard,  butmight 
also  save  the  expense  of  a  gardener,  or 
of  a  groom.  Sometimes  the  reverend 
man  nailed  up  the  apricots ;  and  aome- 
times  he  curried  the  coach  horses.  He 
cast  up  the  farrier's  bills.  He  walked 
ten  miles  with  a  message  or  a  parcel. 
He  was  permitted  to  dine  with  the 
family;  but  he  was  expected  to  content 

•  See  Heylin*8  C^'priaQOs  Anglicus. 


himself  with  the  plainest  fare.  He 
might  fill  himself  with  the  corned  beef 
and  the  carrots:  but,  as  soon  us  ^he 
tarts  and  cheesecakes  made  their  ap- 
pearance, he  quitted  his  seat,  and  stood 
aloof  till  he  was  summoned  to  return 
thanks  for  the  repast,  from  a  great  part 
of  which  he  had  been  excluded.* 

Perhaps,  after  some  years  of  service^ 
he  was  presented  to  a  living  sufficient 
to  support  him :  but  he  often  found  it 
necessary  to  purchase  his  preferment 
by  a  species   of  Simony,  which  fur- 
nished   an    inexhaustible    subject  of 
pleasantry  to  three  or  four  generations 
of  scoffers.     With  his  cure  he  was  ex- 
pected to  take  a  wife.    The  wife  had 
ordinarily  been  in  the  patron's  service ; 
and  it  was  well  if  she  was  not  suspected 
of  standing  too  higli  in  the  patron's 
favour.     Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
trimonial connections  which  the  clergy- 
men of  that  age  were  in  the  habit  of 
forming  is  the  most  certain  indication 
of  the  place  which  the  order  held  in 
the  social  system.     An  Oxonian,  writ- 
ing a  few  montlis  after  the  death  of 
Charles  the   Second,  complained  bit- 
terly, not  only  that  the  country  attorney 
and  th  e  country  apothecary  looked  down 
with  disdain  on  the  country  derg}- 
man,  but  that  one  of  the  lessons  most 
earnestly  inculcated  on   every  girl  of 
honourable  family  was  to  give  no  en- 
couragement to  a  lover  in  orders,  and 
that,  if  any  young  lady  forgot  this  pre- 
cept, she  was  almost  as  much  disgraced 
as  by  an  illicit  amour.f     Clarendon, 
who  assuredly  bore  no  ill  will  to  the 
priesthood,  mentions  it  as  a  sign  of  the 
confusion  of  ranks  which  the  great  re- 
bellion had  produced,  that  some  damsels 
of  noble  families  had  bestowed  them- 

*  Eachaid,  Causes  of  the  Oontempt  of  tb» 
Clergy  ;  Oldham,  Satire  addresned  to  a  Friend 
about  to  leave  the  University ;  Tatler,  815,. 
358.  That  the  English  clergy  were  a  lowborn 
class,  is  remarked  in  the  Travels  of  the  Grand 
Dnke  Coemo,  Appendix  A. 

t  "A  causidioo,  medica^ftro,  ipsaqne  atifl- 
cum  farragine,  eoclesias  rector  aut  yicaria» 
oontemnitnr  et  fit  ludibrio.  Gentis  et  famiUs 
nitor  sacris  ordinibns  pollutns  ccnsetnr :  foe- 
miniaque  natalitio  insighibiis  unictun  incol- 
catur  88Bpins  prseceptum,  ne  modestiae  naufra- 
gium  fadant,  aut,  (quod  idem  auribus  tain 
delicatnlis  eonat,)  ne  derico  se  nnptas  dari 
patiantnr."— Angliae  Notitia,  by  T.  Wood,  of 
Kew  College,  Oxford,  1686. 
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selves  ou  divines.*  A  waitiugwoman 
was  generally  considered  as  the  most 
snitable  helpmate  for  a  parson.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  head  of  the  Church,  had 
^ven  what  seemed  to  be  a  formal  sanc- 
tion to  this  prejudice,  by  issuing  special 
orders  that  no  clergyman  should  pre- 
sume to  espouse  a  servant  girl,  without 
the  consent  of  the  master  or  mistress.t 
During  several  generations  accordingly 
the  relation  between  divines  and  hand- 
maidens was  a  theme  for  endless  jest ; 
nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find,  in  the 
comedy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
single  instance  of  a  clergyman  who 
wins  a  spouse  above  the  rank  of  a  cook.^ 
ETcn  so  late  as  the  time  of  George  the 
Second,  the  keenest  of  all  observers  of 
life  and  manners,  himself  a  priest, 
remarked  that,  in  a  great  household, 
the  chaplain  was  the  resource  of  a 
lady's  maid  whose  character  had  been 
blown  upon,  and  who  was  therefore 
forced  to  give  up  hopes  of  catching  the 
8teward.§ 

In  general  the  divine  who  quitted 
his  chaplainship  for  a  benefice  and  a 
wife  found  that  he  had  only  exchanged 
one  class  of  vexations  for  another. 
Hardly  one  living  in  fifty  enabled  the 
incumbent  to  bring  up  a  fiimily  com- 
fortably. As  children  multiplied  and 
grew,  the  household  of  the  priest  be- 
<:ame  more  and  more  beggarly.  Holes 
appeared  more  and  more  plainly  in 
the  thatch  of  his  parsonage  and  in  his 
single  cassock.  Often  it  was  only  by 
toiHng  on  his  glebe,  by  feeding  swine, 
and  by  loading  dungcarts,  that  he  could 
obtain  daily  bread;  nor  did  his  utmost 
exertions  always  prevent  the  bailiffs 

»  Clarendon's  Life,  ii.  21. 

t  See  the  Injnnctiong  of  1559,  in  Bishop 
Spiunow's  Ck>Uection.  Jeremy  C!oUier,  in  his 
Essay  on  Fride,  speaks  of  this  injunction  with 
a  bittemesB  which  proves  that  his  own  pride 
had  not  been  effectnally  tamed. 

X  Roger  and  Abigail  in  Fletcher's  Soomfnl 
Lady,  Bull  and  the  Nurse  in  Vanbrugh's  Re- 
lapse, Smirk  and  Susan  in  Shadwdl's  Lanca- 
ddxe  Witches,  are  instances. 

$  Swift's  Directions  to  Servants.  I  may 
add  that  Swift,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Fates  of 
Clergymen,  has  elaborately  traced  the  career 
of  two  divines,  Engenius  and  Ck>msodes,  the 
man  of  parts  and  the  dimce.  Differing  in 
eversrthing  else,  they  both  marry  low  women. 
Bugenius  has  to  take  up  with  a  farmer's 
widow,  and  Corusodes  \vith  a  cast-off  mis- 
txesR. 


from  taking  his  concordance  -and  his 
inkstand  in  execution.  It  was  a  whit« 
day  on  which  he  was  admitted  into  the 
kitchen  of  a  great  house,  and  regaled 
by  the  servants  with  cold  meat  and  ale. 
His  children  were  brought  up  like  the 
children  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry. 
His  boys  followed  the  plough;  and  hit 
girls  went  out  to  service.*  Study  he 
found  impossible :  for  the  advowson  of 
his  living  would  hardly  have  sold  for  a 
sum  sufiScient  to  purchase  a  good  theo- 
logical library ;  and  he  might  be  con- 
sidered as  unusually  lucky  if  he  had 
ten  or  twelve  dogeared  volumes  among 
the  pots  and  pans  on  his  shelves.  Even 
a  keen  and  strong  intellect  might  be 
expected  to  rust  in  so  unfavourable  a 
situation. 

Assuredly  there  was  at  that  time  no 
lack  in  the  English  Church  of  ministers 
distinguished  by  abilities  and  learning. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  mi- 
nisters were  not  scattered  among  the 
rural  population.  They  were  brought 
together  at  a  few  places  where  the 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  were 
abimdant,  and  where  the  opportmiities 
of  vigorous  intellectual  exercise  were 
frequent.f  At  such  places  were  to  be 
found  divines  qualified  by  parts,  by 
eloquence,  by  wide  knowledge  of  lite- 
rature, of  science,  and  of  life,  to  defend 
their  Church  victoriously  against  here- 
tics and  sceptics,  to  command  the 
attention  of  frivolous  and  worldly  con- 
gregations, to  guide  the  deliberations 
of  senates,  and  to  make  religion  respect- 
able, even  in  the  most  dissolute  of 
courts.  Some  laboured  to  fathom  the 
abysses  of  metaphysical  theology ;  some 
were  deeply  versed  in  biblical  criticism ; 
and  some  threw  light  on  the  darkest 
parts  of  ecclesiastical  history.     Some 


*  Even  in  Tom  Jones,  published  two  gene- 
rations later,  Mrs.  Seagrim,  the  wife  of  a 
gpamekeeper,  and  2£rs.  Honour,  a  waiting- 
woman,  boast  of  their  descent  from  clergymen. 
"It  Lb  to  be  hoped,"  says  Fielding,  "such 
instances  will  in  future  ages,  when  some  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  families  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  appear  stranger  than  they  can  be 
thought  at  present." 

t  This  distinction  between  country  clergy 
and  town  clergy  is  strongly  marked  by  Each- 
ard,  and  cannot  but  be  observed  by  evwy  per- 
son who  has  studied  the  eccleriai^tical  histoiy 
of  that  age. 
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proved  themselyes  consuinmate  masters 
of  logic.  Some  cultiTated  rhetoric  with 
such  assiduity  and  success  that  their 
discourses  are  still  justly  yalued  as 
models  of  style.  These  eminent  men 
were  to  be  foimd,  with  scarcely  a  single 
exception,  at  the  UniTersities,  at  Uie 
great  Cathedrals,  or  in  the  capital 
Barrow  had  lately  died  at  Cambridge ; 
and  Pearson  had  gone  thence  to  the 
episcopal  bench.  Cudworth  and  Henry 
More  were  still  living  there.  South  and 
Pococke,  Jane  and  Aldrich,  were  at 
Oxford.  Piideaux  was  in  the  close  of 
Norwich,  and  Whitby  in  the  dose  of 
Salisbury.  But  it  was  chiefly  by  the 
London  clei^,  who  were  always  spoken 
of  as  a  class  apart^  that  the  fstme  of 
their  profession  for  learning  and  elo- 
quence was  upheld.  The  principal 
pidpits  of  the  metropolis  were  occupied 
about  this  time  by  a  crowd  of  distin- 
guished men,  from  among  whom  was 
selected  a  lazge  proportion  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Church.  Sherlock  preached  at 
the  Temple,  Tillotson  at  Lincoln's  Lin, 
"Wake  and  Jeremy  Collier  at  Gray's 
Inn,  Burnet  at  the  Bolls,  StUlingfleet  at 
Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  Patrick  at  Saint 
Paul's  in  Covent  Garden,  Fowler  at 
Saint  Giles's,  Ciipplegate,  Sharp  at  Saint 
Giles's  in  the  Fields,  Tenison  at  Saint 
M&rtin's,  Sprat  at  Saint  Margaret's, 
Beveridge  at  Saint  Peter's  in  ComhilL 
Of  these  twelve  men,  all  of  high  note 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  ten  became 
Bishops,  and  four  Archbishops.  Mean- 
while almost  the  only  important  theo- 
logical works  which  came  forth  &om  a 
n^al  parsonage  were  those  of  George 
Bull,  f^rwar&Bishop  of  SaintDavid's ; 
and  Bull  never  would  haye  produced 
those  works,  had  he  not  inherited  an 
estate,  by  the  sale  of  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  collect  a  library,  such  as  pro- 
bably no  other  country  clergyman  in 
England  possessed.* 

Thus  tiie  Anglican  priesthood  was 
diyided  into  two  sections,  which,  in  ac- 
quirements, in  manners,  and  in  social 
position,  differed  widely  from  each  other. 

*  Nelson's  Life  of  Bull.  As  to  the  extreme 
diiBcul^  which  the  country  olei^  found  in 
pzocoring  books,  see  the  Life  of  Thomas  Bray, 
the  founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
»f  theOospeL 


One  section,  trained  for  cities  and  courts^ 
comprised  men  familiar  with  all  ancient 
and  modem  learning;  men  able  to  en- 
counter Hobbes  or  Bossuet  at  all  the 
weapons  of  controversy;  men  who  could, 
in  their  sermons,  set  forth  the  majesty 
and  beauty  of  Christianity  with  sach 
justness  of  thought,  and  such  energy 
of  language,  that  the  indolent  Charles 
roused  himself  to  listen,  and  the  fasti- 
dious Buckingham  foi^t  to  sneer ;  men 
whose  address,  politeness,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world  qualified  them  to 
manage  the  consciences  of  the  wealthy 
and  noble;  men  with  whom  Hali&x 
loyed  to  discuss  the  interests  of  empires, 
andfrom  whom  Dryden  was  not  ashamed 
to  own  that  he  had  learned  to  write.* 
The  other  section  was  destined  to  ruder 
and  humbler  seryice.  It  was  dispersed 
oyer  the  coimtry,  and  consisted  chiefly 
of  persons  not  at  all  wealthier,  and  not 
much  more  refined,  than  small  farmers 
or  upper  seryants.  Yet  it  was  in  these 
rustic  priests,  who  deriyed  but  a  scanty 
subsistence  fiiom  their  tithe  sheayes  and 
tithe  pigs,  and  who  had  not  the  smallest 
chance  of  eyer  attaining  high  profes- 
sional honours,  that  the  professional 
spirit  was  strongest.  Among  those  di- 
ymes  who  were  the  boast  of  the  Uni- 
yersities  and  the  delight  of  the  capital, 
and  who  had  attained,  or  might  reason- 
ably expect  to  attain,  opulence  and 
lordly  rank,  a  party,  respectable  in  num- 
bers, and  more  respectable  in  character, 
leaned  towards  constitutional  principles 
of  goyemment,  liyed  on  friendly  terms 
with  Presbyterians,  Lidependents,  and 
Baptists,  would  gladly  haye  seen  a  fall 
toleration  granted  to  all  Protestant  sects, 
and  would  eyen  haye  consented  to  make 
alterations  in  the  Liturgy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conciliating  honest  and  candid 
Nonconformists.  But  such  latitudina- 
rianism  was  held  in  horror  by  the  country 
parson.  He  took,  indeed,  more  pride  in 
his  ragged  gown  than  his  superiors  in 
their  lawn  and  their  scarlet  hoods.  The 
yery  consciousness  that  there  was  little 

*  "  I  have  frequently  heard  him  (Dryden) 
own  with  pleasure,  that  if  he  had  any  talent 
for  English  prose  it  was  owing  to  his  having 
often  read  the  writings  of  the  great  Ardibiflhop 
Tillotson."— Ck>ngreye's  Dedication  of  Diy- 
den's  Flays. 
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in  his  worldly  circumstances  to  distin- 
gnish  him  from  the  viilagers  to  whom 
he  preached  led  him  to  hold  immode- 
rately high  the  dignity  of  that  sacer- 
dotal office  which  was  his  single  title 
toreyerence.  Having  lived  in  sedusion, 
and  having  had  little  opportunity  of 
correcting  his  opinions  by  reading  or 
conversation,  he  held  ana  taught  the 
doctrines    of   indefeasible    hereditary 
right,  of  passive  obedience,  and  of  non- 
resistance,  in  all  their  crude  absurdity. 
Having  been  long  engaged  in  a  petty 
war  against  the  neighbouring  dissenters, 
he  too  often  hated  them  for  the  wrong 
which  he  had  done  them,  and  found  no 
fault  with  the  Five  Mile  Act  and  the  Con- 
venticle Act,  except  that  those  odious 
laws  had  not  a  sharper  edge.    What- 
ever influence  his  office  gave  him  was 
exerted  with  passionate  zeal  on  the 
Tory  side ;  and  that  influence  was  im- 
mense.    It  would  be  a  great  error  to 
imagine,  because  the  country  rector  was 
in  general  not  regarded  as  a  gentleman, 
because  he  coidd  not  dare  to  aspire  to 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  young  ladies  at 
the  manor  house,  because  he  was  not 
asked  into  the  parlours  of  the  great, 
but  was  left  to  drink  and  smoke  with 
grooms  and  butlers,  that  the  power  of 
the  clerical  body  was  smaller  than  at 
present.    The  influence  of  a  class  is  by 
no  means  proportioned  to  the  consider- 
ation which  the  members  of  that  class 
enjoy  in  their  individual  capacity.     A 
Cardinal  is  a  much  more  exalted  per- 
sonage than  a  begging  friar:  but  it 
would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to  suppose 
that  t^e  CoUege  of  Cardinals  has  exer^ 
cised  a  greater  dominion  over  the  public 
mind  of  Europe  than  the  Order  of  Saint 
Francis.    In  Ireland,  at  present,  a  peer 
holds   a  far  higher  station  in  society 
than  a  Koman  Catholic  priest :  yet  there 
are  in  Munster  and  Connaught  few 
counties  where  a  combination  of  priests 
would  not  carry  an  election  against  a 
combination  of  peers.    In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  pulpit  was  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  what  the  pe- 
riodical press  now  is.    Scarce  any  of  the 
downs  who  came  to  the  parish  church 
ever  saw  a  G-azette  or  a  political  pam- 
phlet.   HI  informed  as  their  spiritual 
pastor  might  be,  he  was  yet  better  in- 


formed than  themselves :  he  had  every 
week  an  opportunity  of  haranguing 
them ;  and  his  harangues  were  never 
answered.  At  every  important  coiy  unc- 
ture,  invectives  against  the  Whigs  and 
exhortations  to  obey  the  Lord's  anointed 
resounded  at  once  from  many  thousands 
of  pulpits;  and  the  effect  was  formida- 
ble indeed.  Of  all  the  causes  which, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Par- 
liament, produced  the  violent  reaction 
against  the  Exdusionists,  the  most  po- 
tent seems  to  have  been  the  oratory  of 
the  country  clergy. 

The  power  which  the  country  gentle- 
men and  the  country  dergy-  The  yeo- 
men exercised  in  the  rural  dis-  ""wy. 
tricts  was  in  some  measure  counter- 
balanced by  the  power  of  the  yeomanry, 
an  eminently  manly  and  truehearted 
race.  The  petty  proprietors  who  cul- 
tivated their  own  fields  with  their  own 
hands,  and  ei\]oyed  a  modest  compe- 
tence, without  affecting  to  have  scut- 
cheons and  crests,  or  aspiring  to  sit  on 
the  bench  of  justice,  then  formed  a  much 
more  important  part  of  the  nation  than 
at  present.  If  we  may  trust  the  best 
statistical  writers  of  that  age,  not  less 
than  a  hundred  find  sixty  thousand  pro- 

Erietors,  who  with  their  families  must 
ave  made  up  more  than  a  seventh  of 
the  whole  population,  derived  their  sub- 
sistence from  little  freehold  estates. 
The  average  income  of  these  small  land- 
holders, an  income  made  up  of  rent, 
profit,  and  wages,  was  estimated  at 
between  sixty  and  seventy  pounds  a 
year.  It  was  computed  that  the  nimiber 
of  persons  who  tilled  their  own  land 
was  greater  than  the  number  of  those 
who  farmed  the  land  of  ofhers.*  A 
large  portion  of  the  yeomanry  had,  from 
the  time  of  the  Beformation,  leaned 
towards  Puritanism,  had,  in  the  dvil 
war,  taken  the  side  of  the  Parliament, 
had,  after  the  Bestoration,  persisted  in 
hearing  Presbyterian  and  Independent 
preachers,  had,  at  elections,  strenuously 
supported  the  Exdusionists,  and  had 
continued,  even  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Bye  House  plot  and  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Whig  leaders,  to  regard 


*  I  have  taken  Davenant's  eetiinate,  which 
is  a  little  loi^'er  than  King's. 
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Popery  and  arbitrary  power  with  un- 
mitigated hostility. 

Great  as  has  been  the  change  in  the 
Growth  of  rural  life  of  England  since  the 
ihetowui.  Revolution,  the  change  which 
has  come  to  pass  in  the  cities  is  still 
more  amazing.  At  present  above  a 
sixth  part  of  the  nation  is  crowded  into 
provincial  towns  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  no  provincial  town 
in  the  kingdom  contained  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants ;  and  only  four  pro- 
vincial towns  contained  so  many  as  ten 
thousand  inhabitants. 

Next  to  the  capital,  but  next  at  an 
immense  distance,  stood  Sris- 
"'^•*°^  tol,  then  the  first  EngUsh  sea- 
port, and  Norwich,  then  the  firstEnglish 
manufacturing  town.  Both  have  since 
that  time  been  far  outstripped  by 
younger  rivals;  yet  both  have  made 
great  positive  advances.  The  population 
of  Bristol  has  quadrupled.  The  popula- 
tion of  Norwich  has  more  than  doubled. 

Pepys,  who  visited  Bristol  eight  years 
after  the  Restoration,  was  struck  by  the 
splendour  of  the  city.  But  his  standard 
was  not  high ;  for  he  noted  down  as  a 
wonder  the  cireumstancethat,  in  Bristol, 
a  man  might  look  round  him  and  see 
nothing  but  houses.  It  seenas  that,  in 
no  other  place  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted, except  London,  did  the  build- 
ings completely  shut  out  the  woods  and 
fields.  Lai^e  as  Bristol  might  then 
appear,  it  occupied  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  area  on  which  it  now 
stands.  A  few  churches  of  eminent 
beauty  rose  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow 
lanes  built  upon  vaults  of  no  great  so- 
lidity. If  a  coach  or  a  cart  entered 
those  alleys,  there  was  danger  that  it 
would  be  wedged  between  the  houses, 
and  danger  also  that  it  would  break  in 
the  cellars.  Goods  were  therefore  con- 
veyed about  the  town  almost  exclusively 
in  trucks  drawn  by  dogs  ;  and  the  rich- 
est inhabitants  exhibited  their  wealth, 
not  by  riding  in  gilded  carriages,  but 
by  walking  the  streets  with  trains  of 
servants  in  rich  liveries,  and  by  keep- 
ing tables  loaded  with  good  cheer.  The 
pomp  of  the  christenings  and  burials 
far  exceeded  what  was  seen  at  any  other 
place  in  England.     The  hospitality  of 


the  city  was  widely  renowned,  and  espe- 
cially the  collations  with  which  the 
sugar  refiners  regaled  their  visitors. 
The  repast  was  dressed  in  the  furnace, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  rich  beve- 
rage made  of  the  best  Spanish  wine, 
and  celebrated  over  the  whole  kingdom 
as  Bristol  milk.  This  luxury  was  sup- 
ported by  a  thriving  trade  with  the 
North  American  plantations  and  with 
the  West  Indies.  The  passion  for  co- 
lonial traffic  was  so  strong  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  small  shopkeeper  in  Bris- 
tol who  had  not  a  venture  on  board  of 
some  ship  bound  for  Virginia  or  the 
Antilles.  Some  of  these  ventures  in- 
deed were  not  of  the  most  honourable 
kind.  There  was,  in  the  Transatlantic 
possessions  of  the  crown,  a  great  de- 
mand for  labour;  and  this  demand  was 
partly  supplied  by  a  system  of  crimping 
and  kidnapping  at  the  principal  Eng- 
lish seaports.  Nowhere  was  this  system 
in  such  active  and  extensive  operatioji 
as  at  BristoL  Even  the  first  magis- 
trates of  that  city  were  not  ashamed  to 
enrich  themselves  by  so  odious  a  com- 
merce. The  number  of  houses  appears, 
from  the  returns  of  the  hearth  money, 
to  have  been,  in  the  year  1686,  just 
five  thousand  three  hundred.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  the  number  of  persons 
in  a  house  to  have  been  greater  than 
in  the  city  of  London ;  and  in  the  city 
of  London  we  learn  &om  the  best  au- 
thority that  there  were  then  fifty-five 
persons  to  ten  houses.  The  population 
of  Bristol  must  therefore  have  been 
about  twenty-nine  thousand  souls.* 

Norwich  was  the  capital  of  a  large  and 
fioiitful  province.     It  was  the 
residence  of  a  Bishop  and  of  a    °    *^ 
Chapter.    It  was  the  chief  scat  of  the 

»  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  27.  1654;  Pepys's 
Diary,  June  13.  1668 ;  Roger  North's  Lives  of 
Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  and  of  Sir  Dudley 
North ;  Petty's  Politicfa  Arithmetic.  I  have 
taken  Petty's  facts,  but,  in  drawing  inferences 
from  them,  I  have  been  guided  by  King  and 
Davenant,  who,  though  not  abler  men  than 
he,  had  the  advantage  of  coming  after  him. 
As  to  the  kidnapping  for  which  Bristol  was 
infamous,  see  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  121. 
216.,  and  the  harangue  of  Jeffreys  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  Impartial  History  of  his  life  and 
Death,  printed  vdth  the  Bloody  Assizes.  Hia 
style  was,  as  usual,  coarse;  but  I  c&nnot 
reckon  the  reprimand  which  he  gave  to  tho 
magistrates  of  Bristol  among  his  crimes. 
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diief  manofactore  of  the  realm.  Some 
men  distingnifihed  by  learning  and 
science  had  recently  dwelt  there ;  and  no 
place  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  capital 
and  the  iTniTersities,  had  more  attrac- 
tions for  the  curions.  The  libraij,  the 
musenm,  the  aviaiy,  and  the  botanical 
garden  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  were 
thought  by  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Society 
veil  worthy  of  a  long  pil^mage. 
Norwich  had  also  a  court  in  miniature. 
In  the  heart  of  the  city  stood  an  old 
palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  said 
to  be  the  largest  town  house  in  the 
kingdom  out  of  London.  In  this  man- 
sion, to  which  were  annexed  a  tennis 
court,  a  bowling-green,  and  a  wilderness, 
stretching  along  the  banks  of  the 
Wansum,  the  noble  family  of  Howard 
frequently  resided,  and  kept  a  state 
resembling  that  of  petty  sovereigns. 
Brink  was  served  to  guests  in  goblets 
of  pure  gold.  The  vezy  tongs  and 
shovels  were  of  silver.  Pictures  by 
Italian  mastars  adorned  the  walls.  The 
cabinets  were  filled  with  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  gems  purchased  by  that  Earl  of 
Arundel  whose  marbles  are  now  among 
the  ornaments  of  Oxford.  Here,  in  the 
year  1671,  Charles  and  his  court  were 
sumptuously  entertained.  Here,  too, 
^all  comers  were  annually  welcomed,  from 
Christmas  to  Twelfth  Night.  Ale 
flowed  in  oceans  for  the  populace. 
^Huree  coaches,  one  of  which  had  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  pounds 
to  contain  fourteen  persoms,  were  sent 
€VMy  afternoon  round  the  city  to  bring 
ladies  to  the  festivities :  and  the  dances 
were  'always  followed  by  a  luxurious 
banquet  When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
<^e  to  Norwich,  he  was  greeted  like  a 
^ng  returning  to  his  capital.  The 
bells  of  the  Cathedral  and  of  Saint 
Peter  Mancroft  were  rung :  the  guns  of 
the  castle  were  fired ;  and  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  waited  on  their  illustri- 
ous feUow  citizen  with  complimentary 
addresses.  Li  the  year  1693  the  popu- 
lation of  Norwich  was  found,  by  actual 
enumeration,  to  be  between  twenty- 
eight  and  twenty-nine  thousand  souls.* 

*  Pnller'fl  Worthies ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Oct. 
17.  1671 ;  Jomnal  of  E.  Browne,  son  of  Sir 
pomas  Browne,  Jan.  1662 ;  Blomefidd's  His- 
«»7  of  Norfolk;  HiBtory  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Norwich,  2  vols,  1768. 

▼OIhL  • 


Far  below  Norwich,  but  still  high  in 
dignity  and  importance,  were  some  other 
ancient  capitals  of  shires.  .  In  that  age 
it  was  seldom  that  a  country  gentieman 
went  up  with  his  family  to  London. 
The  county  town  was  his  metropolis. 
He  sometimes  made  it  his  residence 
during  part  of  the  year.  At  all  events, 
he  was  often  attracted  thither  by  busi- 
ness and  pleasure,  by  assizejs,  quarter 
sessions,  elections,  musters  of  militia, 
festivals,  and  races.  There  were  the 
halls  where  the  judges,  robed  in  scarlet 
and  escorted  by  javelins  and  trumpets, 
opened  the  King's  commission  twice  a 
year.  There  were  the  markets  at  which 
the  com,  the  cattie,  the  wool,  and  the 
hops  of  the  surrounding  country  were 
exposed  to  sale.  There  were  the  great 
fairs  to  which  merchants  came  down 
from  London,  and  where  the  rural 
dealer  laid  in  his  annual  stores  of  sugar, 
stationery,  cutiery,  and  muslin.  There 
were  the  shops  at  which  the  best 
fiunilies  of  the  neighbourhood  bought 
grocery  and  millinery.  Some  of  these 
places  derived  dignity  from  interesting 
historical  recollections,  &om  cathedrals 
decorated  by  all  the  art  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  middle  ages,  ftom  palaces 
where  a  long  succession  of  prelates  had 
dwelt^  from  closes  surroimded  by  the 
venerable  abodes  of  deans  and  canons, 
and  from  castles  which  had  in  the  old 
time  repelled  the  Nevilles  or  De  Veres, 
and  which  bore  more  recent  traces  of  the 
vengeance  of  Bupert  or  of  Cromwell. 

Conspicuous  amongst  these  interesting 
cities,  were  York,  the  capital  of  ^^^^ 
the  north,  and  Exeter,  the  capi-  country 
talofthe  west.  Neither  can  hare  ***"'• 
contained  much  more  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.  Worcester,  the  queen  ol 
the  cider  land,  had  but  eight  thousand  ,* 
Nottingham  probably  as  many.  Glou- 
cester, renowned  for  that  resolute  de- 
fence which  had  been  fatal  to  Charles 
the  First,  had  certainly  between  four 
and  five  thousand;  Derby  not  quite 
four  thousand.  Shrewsbury  was  the 
chief  place  of  an  extensive  and  fertile 
district  The  Court  of  the  Marches  of 
Wales  was  held  there.  In  the  language 
of  the  gentry  many  miles  round  the 
Wrekin,  to  go  to  Shrewsbury  was  to 
go  to  town.      The  provincial  wits  and 
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beanties  imitated,  as  well  as  they  could, 
the  fashions  of  Saint  James's  Park,  in 
the  walks  along  the  side  of  the  Severn. 
The  inhabitants  were  about  seven 
thousand.* 

The  population  of  every  one  of  these 
places  has,  since  the  Kevolution,  much 
more  than  doubled.  The  population 
of  some  has  multiplied  sevei^old.  The 
streets  have  been  almost  entirely  re- 
built. Slate  has  succeeded  to  thatch, 
and  brick  to  timber.  The  pavements 
and  the  lamps,  the  display  of  wealth  in 
the  principal  shops,  and  the  luxurious 
neatness  of  the  dwellings  occupied  by 
the  gentry  would,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  have  seemed  miraculous.  Yet 
is  the  relative  importance  of  the  old 
capitals  of  counties  by  no  means  what 
it  was.  Younger  towns,  towns  which 
are  rarely  or  never  mentioned  in  our 
early  history  and  which  sent  no  repre- 
sentatives to  our  early  Parliaments, 
have,  within  the  memory  of  persons 
still  living,  grown  to  a  greatness  which 
this  generation  contem^tes  with  won- 
der and  pride,  not  unaccompanied  by 
awe  and  anxiety. 

The  most  eminent  of  these  towns 
were  indeed  known  in  the  seventeenth 
centuiy  as  respectable  seats  of  indus- 
try. Nay,  their  rapid  progress  and 
their  vast  opulence  were  then  some- 
times described  in  language  which 
seems  ludicrous  to  a  man  who  has  seen 
their  present  grandeur.      One  of  the 

*  The  population  of  York  appears,  from  the 
return  of  baptisms  and  bnrials,  in  Drake's 
History,  to  have  been  about  13,000  in  1730. 
Exeter  had  only  17^000  inhabitants  in  1801. 
The  population  of  Worcester  was  numbered 
just  before  the  siege  in  1646.  See  Nash's  His- 
tory of  Worcestershire.  I  have  made  allow- 
ance for  the  increase  which  must  be  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  in  forty  years.  In  1740, 
the  population  of  Nottingham  was  found,  by 
enumeration,  to  be  just  10^000.  See  Dering's 
History.  The  population  of  Gloucester  may 
readily  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  houses 
which  King  found  in  the  returns  of  hearth 
money,  and  from  the  number  of  births  and 
burials  which  is  given  in  Aticyns's  History. 
The  population  of  Derby  was  4000  in  1712. 
See  Wolley's  MS.  History,  quoted  in  Lysons's 
Magna  Britannia.  The  population  of  Shrews- 
bury was  ascertained,  in  1695,  by  actual  enu- 
meration. As  to  the  gaieties  of  Shrewsbury, 
see  Farquhar's  Recruiting  Officer.  Farquhar's 
description  is  borne  out  by  a  biUlad  in  the 
Pepysian  Library,  of  which  the  burden  is 
**  Shrewsbury  for  me." 


most  populous  and  prosperous  among 
them  was  Manchester.  Man-  Han- 
cheater  had  been  required  by  •»***■•* 
the  Protector  to  send  one  representative 
to  his  Parliament,  and  was  mentioned 
by  writers  of  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second  as*  a  busy  and  opulent  place. 
Cotton  had,  during  half  a  century,  been 
brought  thither  from  Cyprus  and  Smyr- 
na; but  the  manufacture  was  in  its 
infancy.  Whitney  had  not  yet  taught 
how  ihe  raw  material  might  be  fur- 
nished in  quantities  almost  fabulous. 
Arkwright  had  yet  not  taught  how  it 
might  be  worked  up  with  a  speed  and 
precision  which  .  seem  magical.  The 
whole  annual  import  did  not,  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  tentury,  amount 
to  two  millions  of  pounds,  a  quantity 
which  would  now  hardly  supply  the 
demand  of  forty-eight  hoTirs.  That 
wonderful  emporium,  which  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth  far  surpasses  capitals 
so  much  renowned  as  Berlin,  Madrid, 
and  Lisbon,  was  then  a  mean  and  ill 
built  market  town,  containing  under 
six  thousand  people.  It  then  had  not 
a  single  press.  It  now  supports  a 
hundred  printing  establishments.  It 
then  had  not  a  single  coach.  It  now 
supports  twenly  coachmakers .♦ 

Leeds  was  already  the  chief  seat  of 
the  woollen  manufactures  of 
Yorkshire :  but  the  elderly  in- 
habitants could  still  remember  the 
time  when  the  first  brick  house,  then 
and  long  after  called  the  Red  House, 
was  built.  They  boasted  loudly  oi 
their  increasing  wealth,  and  of  the  im- 
mense sales  of  cloth  which  took,  place 
in  the  open  air  on  the  bridge.  Hun- 
dreds, nay  thousands  of  pounds,  had 
been  paid  down  in  the  course  of  one 
busy  market  day.  The  rising  im- 
portance of  Leeds  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  successive  governments. 
Charles  the  First  had  granted  munici- 
pal privileges  to  the  town.  Oliver  had 
invited  it  to  send  one  member  to  the 

*  Blome's  Britannia,  1673  ;  Aildn's  Ck>imtr7 
round  Manchester ;  Manchester  Directorj, 
1845;  Baines,  History  of  the  Cotton  Mann* 
facture.  The  best  information  which  I  hare 
been  ableJEo  find,  touching  the  irapulation  of 
Manchester  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
contained  in  a  paper  dravm  up  by  the  Reversod 
B.  Parkinson,  and  published  in  fheJoxanuld 
the  Statistical  Society  for  October  1843. 
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House  of   Commons.    But  from  the 
retmms  of  the  hearth  money  it  seems 
certain  that  the  whole  population  of  the 
borough,  an   extensive   district  which 
contains  many  hamlets,  did  not,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,   exceed 
seven  thousand  souls.    In  1841  there 
were  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.* 
About    a    day's  journey   south    of 
Leeds,  on  the  verge  of  a  wild 
moorland  tract,  lay  an  ancient 
manor,  now  rich  with  cultivation,  then 
barren    and   unenclosed,    which    was 
known  by  the  name  of  Hallamshire. 
Iron  abounded  there ;  and,  from  a  very 
early  period,  the  rude  whittles  fabri- 
cated there  had  been  sold  all  over  th^ 
kingdom.       They    had    indeed    been 
mentioned  by  Q-eoffrey  Chaucer  in  one 
of   his    Canterbury    Tsdes.    But   thie 
manufacture    appears    to   have   made 
little  progress  during  the  three  cen- 
tnries  which  followed  his  time.    This 
languor  may  perhaps  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  trade  was,  during 
almost  the  whole  of  this  long  period, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  lord 
and  his  court  leet  thought  fit  to  im- 
pose.    The    more    delicate    kinds    of 
cutlery  were  either  made  in  the  capital, 
or  brought  from  the  Continent.    liideed 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  George  the 
First  that  the  English  surgeons  ceased 
to  import  from  France  those  exquisitely 
fine    blades  which    are    required    for 
operations  on  the  human  frame.    Most 
of  the  Hallamshire  forges  Were  col- 
lected in  a  market  town  which  had 
sprung  up  near  the  castle  of  the  pro- 
prietor,  and  which,  in    the  reign  of 
James  the  Firsts  had  been  a  singularly 
miserable  place,  containing  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  third 
were  half  starved  and  half  naked  beg- 
gars.   It  seems  certain  from  the  paro- 
chial registers  that  the  population  did 
not  amount  to  four  thousand  at  the  e;tid 
of  the  reign  of  Charies  the  SecontJ. 
The  effects  of  a  species  of  toil  singularly 
imfaYourable  to  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  human  frame  were  at  once  dis- 

*  Thore8l^8l>ncatnsLeodensi8;'Vniitalcer'8 
Ix)idi8  and  Elmete ;  Warden's  Municipal  His- 
tory of  the  Borough  of  Leeds.  (1848.)  In  1851 
Leeds  had  172,000  inhabitaiitfl.    (1857.) 


cemed  by  every  traveller.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  people  had  distorted 
limbs.  This  is  that  Sheffield  which 
now,  with  its  dependencies,  contains  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls, 
and  which  sends  forth  its  admirable 
knives,  razors,  and  lancets  to  the  far- 
thest ends  of  the  world.* 

Birmingham  had  not  been  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  to  re-  Binning^ 
turn  a  member  to  Oliver's  Par-  ***™' 
liament.  Yet  the  manufacturers  of 
Birmingham  were  already  a  busy  and 
thriving  race.  They  boasted  that 
their  hardware  was  highly  esteemed, 
not  indeed  as  now,  at  Pekin  and  Lima, 
at  Bokhara  and  Tirabuctoo,  but  in 
London,  and  even  as  far  off  as  Ireland. 
They  had  acquired  a  less  honourable 
renown  as  coiners  of  bad  money.  In 
allusion  to  their  spurious  groats,  some 
Tory  wit  had  fixed  on  demagogues,  who 
hypocritically  affected  zeal  against 
Popery,  the  nickname  of  Birminghams. 
Yet  in  1685  the  population,  which  is 
now  little  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, did  not  amount  to  four  thousand. 
Birmingham  buttons  were  just  begin- 
ning to  be  known:  of  Birmingham 
guns  nobody  had  yet  heard;  and  the 
place  whence,  two  generations  later,  the 
magnificent  editions  of  Baskervilln 
went  forth  to  astonish  all  the  librarians 
of  Europe,  did  not  contain  a  single 
regular  shop  where  a  Bible  or  an  alma- 
nack could  be  bought  On  maricet 
days  a  bookseller  named  Michael  John- 
son, the  father  of  the  great  Samuel 
Johnson,  came  over  from  Lichfield,  and 
opened  a  stall  during  a  few  hours. 
This  supply  of  literature  was  long 
found  equal  to  the  demand.! 

»  Hunter's  History  of  Hallamshire.  (1848.) 
In  1851  the  population  of  Sheffield  had  in- 
creased to  135,000.  (1657.) 

t  Blome's  Britannia,  1673 ;  Dugdale's  War- 
widkshire ;  North's  Examen,  821. ;  Preface  to 
Absalom  and  Achitophel;  Hutton's  History 
of  Birmingham;  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 
In  1690  the  burials  at  Birmingham  were  160, 
the  baptisms  125.  I  think  it  probable  that 
the  annual  mortality  was  little  lees  than  one 
in  twenty-five.  In  London  it  was  consider- 
ably greater.  A  historian  of  Nottingham, 
half  a  century  later,  boasted  of  the  extraordi- 
nary salubrity  of  his  town,  where  the  annual 
mortality  was  one  in  thirty.  See  Bering's 
History  of  Nottingham.  (1848.)  In  1851  the 
population  of  Birmingham  had  increased  to 
232,000.  (1867.) 
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These  four  chief  seats  cf  our  great 
manufactures  deserve  especial  mention. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all 
the  populous  and  opulent  hives  of  in- 
dustry which,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  were  hamlets  without  parish 
churches,  or  desolate  moors,  inhabited 
only  by  grouse  and  wild  deer.  Nor 
has  the  change  been  less  signal  in  those 
outlets  by  which  the  products  of  the 
English  looms  and  forges  are  poured 
forth  over  the  whole  world.  At  present 
Liverpool  contains  more  than 
Tcrpoo .  ^YiXQQ  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  shipping  registered  at  her 
port  amounts  to  between  four  and  five 
hundred  thousand  tons.  Into  her 
custom  house  has  been  repeatedly  paid 
in  one  year  a  sum  more  than  thrice  as 
great  as  the  whole  income  of  the  En- 
glish crown  in  1685.  The  receipts  of 
her  post  office,  even  since  the  great 
reduction  of  the  duty,  exceed  the  sum 
which  the  postage  of  the  whole  kingdom 
yielded  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Her 
endless  docks,  quays,  and  warehouses 
are  among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
Yet  even  those  docks  and  quays  and 
warehouses  seem  hardly  to  suffice  for 
the  gigantic  trade  of  the  Mersey ;  and 
abeady  a  rival  city  is  growing  fast  on 
the  opposite  shore.  In  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Second  Liverpool  was  de- 
scribed as  a  rising  town  which  had  re- 
cently made  great  advances,  and  which 
maintained  a  profitable  intercourse 
with  Ireland  and  with  the  sugar  colo- 
nies. The  customs  had  midtiplied 
eightfold  within  sixteen  years,  and 
amounted  to  what  was  then  considered 
as  the  immense  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  annually.  But  the  population 
can  hardly  have  exceeded  four  thousand : 
the  shipping  was  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred tons,  less  tlian  the  tonnage  of  a 
single  modem  Indiaman  of  the  first 
class ;  and  the  whole  number  of  sea- 
men belonging  to  the  port  cannot  be 
estimated  at  more  than  two  himdred.^ 


*  Blome's  Britannia ;  Gregson's  Antiquities 
of  the  Gonnty  Palatine  and  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, Fart  n. ;  Petition  from  Liverpool  in 
the  Privy  Coundl  Book,  May  10.  1686.  Li 
1690  the  burials  at  Liverpool  were  151,  the 
baptisms  120.  In  1844  the  net  receipt  of  the 
customs  at  Liverpool  was  4,36^^*^26^  Is.  Bd. 


Such  has  been  the  progress  of  those 
towns  where  wealth  is  created  watering 
and  accumulated.  Not  less  p^»«««- 
rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  towns 
of  a  very  difierent  kind,  towns  in  which 
wealth,  created  and  accumulated  else- 
where, is  expended  for  purposes  of 
health  and  recreation.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  gay  places 
have  sprung  into  existence  since,  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts.  Cheltenham  is 
now  a  greater  city  than  any  cbeiten- 
which  the  kingdom  contained  »»*"• 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  London 
alone  excepted-  But  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth,  Cheltenham  was  mentioned 
by  local  historians  merely  as  a  rural 
parish  lying  under  the  Cotswold  Hills, 
and  affording  good  ground  both  for  til- 
lage and  pasture.  Corn  grew  and  cattle 
browsed  over  the  space  now  covered  by 
that  long  succession  of  streets  and  «il' 
las.*  Brighton  was  described 
as  a  place  which  had  once  been  **"* 
thriving,  which  had  possessed  many 
small  fishing  barks,  and  which  had,' 
when  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  con- 
tained above  two  thousand  inhabitants, 
but  which  was  sinking  fast  into  decay. 
The  sea  was  gradually  gaining  on  the 
buildings,  which  at  length  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared.  Ninety  years  ago 
the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  were  to  be  seen 
lying  among  the  pebbles  and  seaweed 
on  &e  beach,  and  ancient  men  could 
still  point  out  the  traces  of  foundations 
on  a  spot  where  a  street  of  more  than 
a  hundred  huts  had  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  waves.  So  desolate  was  the 
place  after  this  calamity,  that  the 
vicarage  was  thought  scarcely  worth 
having.  A  few  poor  fishermen,  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  dry  their  nets 
on  those  diflfe,  on  which  now  a  town, 
more  than  twice  as  large  and  populous 
as  the  Bristol  of  the  Stuarts,  presents, 
mile  after  mile,  its  gay  and  fantastic 
front  to  the  sea.f 

England,  however,  was  not,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  destitute  of  water- 

(1848.)  In  1851  Liverpool  contained  875,000 
inhabitants.  (1857.) 

*  Atkyns's  Glouoestershire. 

t  Magna  Britannia;  Grose's  AntlqaltlM; 
New  Brighthelmstone  Directory,  1770. 
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ing  places.  The  gentry  of  Derbyshire 
and  of  the  neighbouring  counties  re- 
paired to  Buxton,  where  they 
"**°'  were  lodged  in  low  rooms  under 
bare  rafters,  and  regaled  with  oatcake, 
and  with  a  viand  which  the  hosts  called 
mutton,  hut  which  the  guests  suspected 
to  be  dog.  A  single  good  house  stood 
^  near  the  spring.*    Tunbridge 

bridge      Wells,   lying  within  a  day's 
*•"*■      journey  of  the  capital,  and  in 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  highly  civi- 
lised parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  much 
greater  attractions.     At  present  we  see 
there  a  town  which  woiQd,  a  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago,  have  ranked  in 
population  fourth  or  fifth  among  the 
towns  of  England.     The  brilliancy  of 
the  shops  and  the  luxury  of  the  private 
dwellings  far  surpasses  anything  that 
England  could  then  show.    When  the 
court,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  visited 
Tunbridge  Wells,  there  was  no  town : 
but  witimi  a  mile  of  the  spring,  rustic 
cottages,  somewhat  cleaner  and  neater 
than  the  ordinary  cottages  of  that  time, 
were  scattered  over  the  heath.     Some 
of  these  cabins  were    movable,    and 
were  carried  on  sledges  from  one  part 
of  the  common  to  another.     To  these 
huts  men  of  fashion,  wearied  with  the 
din  and  smoke  of  London,  sometimes 
came  in  the  summer  to  breathe  fresh 
air,  and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  rural  life. 
During  the  season  a  kind  of  fair  was 
daily  held  near  the  fountain.   Th.e  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  Kentish  farmers 
came  from  the  neighbouring  villages 
with  cream,  cherries,  wheatears,  and 
quails.     To  chaffer  with  them,  to  flirt 
with  them,  to  praise  their  straw  hats 
and  tight  heels,  was  a  refreshing  pas- 
time to  voluptuaries  sick  of  the  airs  of 
actresses  and  maids  of  honour.    Mil- 
liners, toymen,  and  jewellers  came  down 
from  Ix>ndon,  and  opened  abazaar  under 
the  trees,     in  one  booth  the  politician 
might  find  his  coffee  and  the  London 
Gazette ;  in    another  were    gamblers 
playing  deep  at  basset ;  and,  on-  fine 
evenings,  the  fiddles  were  in  attendance, 
and  there  were  morris  dances  on  the 
elastic  turf  of  the  bowling  green.     In 
1685  a  subscription  had  just  been  raised 

*  Tour  in  Derbyshire,  by  Thomas  Browne, 
ton  of  Sir  Thomas. 


among  those  who  frequented  the  wells 
for  building  a  church,  which  the  Tories, 
who  then  domineered  everywhere,  in- 
sisted on  dedicating  to  Saint  Charles 
the  Martyr.* 

But  at  the  head  of  the  English 
wateringplaces,  without  a  rival,  j^^^ 
was  Bath.  The  springs  of  that 
city  had  been  renowned  from  the  days 
of  the  Eomans.  It  had  been,  during 
many  centuries,  the  seat  of  a  Bishop. 
The  sick  repaired  thither  from  every 

Eart  of  the  realm.  The  King  sometimes 
eld  his  court  there.  Nevertheless, 
Bath  was  then  a  maze  of  only  four  or 
five  hundred  houses,  crowded  within  an 
old  wall  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Avon 
Pictures  of  what  were  considered  as  the 
finest  of  those  houses  are  still  extant> 
and  greatly  resemble  the  lowest  rag 
shops  and  pothouses  of  Ratcliffe  High- 
way. Travellers  indeed  complained 
loudly  of  the  narrowness  and  meanness 
of  the  streets.  That  beautiful  city 
which  charms  even  eyes  familiar  with 
the  masterpieces  of  Bramante  and  Pal- 
ladio,  and  which  the  genius  of  Anstey 
and  of  Smollett,  of  Frances  Bumey  and 
of  Jane  Austen,  has  made  classic  groimd, 
had  not  begun  to  exist.  Milsom  Street 
itself  was  an  open  field  lying  far  beyond 
the  walls ;  and  hedgerows  intersected 
the  space  which  is  now  covered  by  the 
Crescent  and  the  Circus.  The  poor 
patients  to  whom  the  waters  had  been 
recommended  lay  on  straw  in  a  place 
which,  to  use  the  language  of  a  contem- 
porary physician,  was  a  covert  rather 
than  a  lodging.  As  to  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  which  were  to  be  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  houses  of  Bath  by  the 
fashionable  visitors  who  resorted  thither 
in  search  of  health  or  amusement,  we 
possess  information  more  complete  and 
minute  than  can  generally  be  obtained 
on  such  subjects.  A  writer  who  pub- 
lished an  account  of  that  city  about 
sixty  years  after  the  Bevolution  has 
accurately  described  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  within  his  own  recol- 
lection. He  assures  us  that,  in  his 
younger  days,  the  gentlemen  who  visited 

*  M6inoires  de  Grammont;'  Hasted's  His- 
tory of  Kent;  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  Comedy, 
1678 ;  Causton'sTunbridgialia.  1688 ;  Metellug, 
ft  poem  on  Tunbridge  "Wells,  1693. 
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the  springs  slept  in  rooms  hardly  as 
good  as  the  garrets  which  he  lived  to  see 
occupied  by  footmen.  The  floors  of  the 
dining-rooms  wereuncarpeted,  and  were 
coloured  brown  with  a  wash  made  of 
soot  and  smaJU  beer,  in  order  to  hide 
the  dirt  Not  a  wainscot  was  painted. 
Not  a  hearth  or  a  chimneypiece  was  of 
marble.  A  slab  of  common  freestone 
and  fire  irons  which  had  cost  from 
three  to  four  shillings  were  thought 
sufficient  for  any  fireplace.  The  best 
apartments  were  hung  with  coarse  wool- 
len stuff,  and  were  furnished  with  rush- 
bottomed  chairs.  Readers  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion and  of  the  useful  arts  will  be 
grateful  to  the  humble  topographer  who 
has  recorded  these  fiicts,  and  will  per- 
haps wish  that  historians  of  far  higher 
pretensions  had  sometimes  spared  a  few 
pages  from  military  evolutions  and  poli- 
tical intrigues,  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
us  know  how  the  parlours  and  bed- 
chambers of  our  ancestors  looked.* 
The  position  of  London,  relatively  to 
the  other  towns  of  the  empire, 
**"*  was,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second,  far  higher  than  at  present.  For 
at  present  the  population  of  London  is 
little  more  than  six  times  the  population 
of  Manchester  or  of  Liverpool.  In  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Second  the  popula- 
tion of  London  was  more  than  seven- 
teen times  the  population  of  Bristol  or 
of  Norwich.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  other  instance  can  bo  mentioned  of 
a  great  kingdom  in  which  the  first  city 
was  more  than  seventeen  times  as  large 
as  the  second.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  1685,  London  had  been, 
during  about  half  a  century,  the  most 
populous  capital  in  Europe.  The  in- 
habitants, who  are  now  at  least  nine- 
teen hundred  thousand,  were  then 
probably  little  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion.t    London  had  in  the  world  only 

«  See  Wood's  History  of  Bath,  1749 ;  Eve- 
lyn's Wary,  June  27.  1654 ;  Pepys's  Diary, 
June  12. 1668  ;  Stukeley's  Itinerarium  Curio- 
sum  ;  CoUinson's  Somersetshire ;  Dr.  Peircje's 
History  and  Memoirs  of  the  Bath,  1713, 
Book  I.  chap.  vlii..ob8.  2. 1684.  I  have  con- 
sulted several  old  maps  and  pictures  of  Bath, 
particularly  one  curious  map  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  views  of  the  principal  buildings. 
It  bears  the  date  of  1717. 

t  According  to  King,  630,000.  (1848.)    In 


one  commercial  rival,  now  long  ago 
outstripped,  the  mighty  and  opulent 
Amsterdam.  English  writers  boasted 
of  the  forest  of  masts  and  yardamu 
which  covered  the  river  from  the  Bridge 
to  the  Tower,  and  of  the  stupendous 
simis  which  were  collected  at  the 
Custom  House  in  Thames  Street 
There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  the 
trade  of  the  metropolis  then  bore  a  fv 
greater  proportion  than  at  present  to 
the  whole  trade  of  the  country ;  yet  to 
our  generation  the  honest  vaimting  of 
our  ancestors  must  appear  almost  ludi- 
crous. The  shipping  which  they  thought 
incredibly  great  appears  not  to  have 
exceeded  seventy  thousand  tons.  Tnis 
was,  indeed,  then  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole  tonnage  of  the  kingdom,  but 
is  now  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  tonnage 
of  Newcastle,  and  is  nearly  equalled  by 
the  tonnage  of  the  steam  vessels  of  the 
Thames.  The  customs  of  LondoD 
amounted,  in  1685,  to  about  three 
himdred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  In  our  time  the  net  duty  paid 
annually,  at  the  same  place,  exceeds  ten 
millions.* 

Whoever  examines  the  maps  of  Lon- 
don which  were  published  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
will  see  that  only  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  capital  then  existed.  The  town 
(lid  not,  as  now,  fade  by  imperceptible 
degrees  into  the  coxmtry.  Ko  long 
avenuefe  of  villas,  embowered  in  lilacs 
and  laburnums,  ext«nded  from  the  great 
centre  of  wealth  and  civilisation  almost 
to  the  boundaries  of  Middlesex  and  far 
into  the  heart  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  h 
the  east,  no  part  of  the  immense  Ime  of 
warehouses  and  artificial  lakes  which 
now  stretches  from  the  Tower  to  Black- 
wall  had  even  been  projected.  On  the 
west,  scarcely  one  of  those  statelv  piles 
of  building  which  are  inhabited  oy  the 

1851  the  population  of  Ix>ndon  exceeded 
2,300,000.  (1857.) 

*  Macpherson'g  History  Of  Commerce  ;Gbal' 
mers's  Estimate;  Chamberlayne's  8tate  of 
England,  1684.  The  tonnage  of  the  steamers 
belonging  to  the  port  of  London  was,  at  the 
end  of  1847,  aboat  60,000  tons.  The  costcmiB 
of  the  port,  from  1842  to  184fi,  veiy  nearly 
averaged  11, 000,000^  (1848.)  In  1864  the  ton- 
nage of  the  steamers  of  the  port  of  London 
amounted  to  138,000  tons,  without  reckoning 
vessels  of  less  than  fifty  tons.  (1857.) 
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noble  and  wealthy  was  in  existence; 
and  Chelfiea,  which  is  now  peopled  by 
more  than  forty  thousand  human  beings, 
was  a  quiet  country  village  with  about 
a  thousand  inhabitants.^  On  the  north, 
cattle  fed,  and  sportsmen  wandered 
with  dogs  and  guns,  over  the  site  of 
the  borough  of  Marylebone,  and  over 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  space  now 
covered  by  the  boroughs  of  Finsbury 
and  of  the  Tower  Hamlets.  Islington 
was  almost  a  solitude ;  and  poets  loved 
to  contrast  its  silence  and  repose  with 
the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  monster 
London.t  On  the  south  the  capital  is 
now  connected  with  its  suburb  by  seve- 
rdl  bridges,  not  inferior  in  magn^cence 
and  solidity  to  the  noblest  works  of  the 
Caesars.  In  1685,  a  single  line  of  irre- 
gular arches,  overhung  by  piles  of 
mean  and  crazy  houses,  and  garnished, 
after  a  fashion  worthy  of  the  naked 
barbarians  of  Dahomy,  with  scores  of 
mouldering  heads,  impeded  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river. 
Of  the  metropolis,  the  City,  properly 
so  called,  was  the  most  import- 
^*  ant  division.  At  the  time  of  the 
Restoration  it  had  been  built,  for  the 
most  part,  of  wood  and  plaster;  the 
few  bricks  that  were  used  were  ill 
baked;  the  booths  where  goods  were 
exposed  to  sale  projected  far  into  the 
streets,  and  were  overhung  by  the 
upper  stories.  A  few  specimens  of  this 
architecture  may  still  be  seen  in  those 
districts  which  were  not  reached  by  the 
great  fire.  That  fire  had,  in  a  few  days, 
covered  a  space  of  little  less  than  a 
square  mile  with  the  ruins  of  eighty- 
nine  churches  and  of  thirteen  thousand 
houses.  But  the  City  had  risen  again 
with  a  celerity  which  had  excited  the 
admiration  of  neighbouring  countries. 
Unfortunately,  the  old  lines  of  the 
streets  had  been  to  a  great  extent 
preserved;  and  those  lines,  originally 
traced  in  an  age  when  even  princesses 
performed  their  journeys  on  horseback, 
were  often  too  narrow  to  allow  wheeled 
carriages  to  pass  each  other  with  ease, 
and  were  therefore  ill  adapted  for  the 

*  Lysons's  Envtrons  of  London.  The  bap- 
tisms at  Chelsea,  between  1680  and  1690,  were 
only  forty-two  a  year. 

t  Cowley,  DisoouiBe  of  Solitude. 


residence  of  wealthy  persons  in  an  nge 
when  a  coach  and  six  was  a  fashionablo 
luxury.  The  style  of  building  was, 
however,  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
City  which  had  perished.  The  ordinary 
material  was  brick,  of  much  better 
quality  than  had  formerly  been  used. 
On  the  sites  of  the  ancient  parish 
churches  had  arisen  a  multitude  of 
new  domes,  towers,  and  spires  which 
bore  the  mark  of  the  fertile  genius  of 
Wren.  In  every  place  save  one  the 
traces  of  the  great  devastation  had 
been  completely  effaced.  But  the 
crowds  of  workmen,  the  scaflfolds,  and 
th6  masses  of  hewn  stone  were  still  t/) 
be  seen  where  the  noblest  of  Protestant 
temples  was  slowly  rising  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old  dathedral  of  St.  Paul.* 

The  whole  character  of  the  City  has, 
since  that  time,  undei^one  a  complete 
change.  At  present  the  bankers,  the 
merchants,  and  the  chief  shopkeepers 
repair  thither  on  six  mornings  of  every 
week  for  the  transaction  of  business: 
but  they  reside  in  other  quarters  of  the 
metropolis,  or  at  suburban  country  seats 
surrounded  by  shrubberies  and  flower 
gardens.  This  revolution  in  private 
habits  has  produced  a  political  revolu- 
tion of  no  small  importance.  The  City 
is  no  longer  regarded  by  the  wealthiest 
traders  with  that  att^ichment  which 
every  man  naturally  feels  for  his  home. 
It  is  no  longer  associated  in  their  minds 
with  domestic  affections  and  endear- 
ments. The  fireside,  the  nursery,  the 
social  table,  the  quiet  bed  are  not 
there.  Lombard  Street  and  Thread- 
needle  Street  are  merely  places  where 
men  toil  and  accumidate.  They  go 
elsewhere  to  enjoy  and  to  expend.  On 
a  Sunday,  or  in  an  evening  after  the 
hours  of  business,  some  courts  and 
alleys,  which  a  few  hours  before  had 

*  The  fullest  and  most  trustworthy  infor- 
matloii  about  the  state  of  the  buildings  of 
London  at  this  time  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
maps  and  drawininpB  in  the  British  Museum  and 
in  the  Pepyaian  Library.  The  badness  of  the 
bricks  in  the  old  buildings  of  London  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned  in  the  Travels  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Cosmo.  There  ia  an  account  of 
the  works  at  St.  Paul's  in  Ward's  London 
Spy.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  quote  such 
nauseous  balderdash  ;  but  I  have  been  forced 
to  descend  even  lower,  if  possible,  in  search  of 
materials. 
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been  alive  with  hurrying  feet  and 
anxions  faces,  are  as  silent  as  the  glades 
of  a  forest.  The  chiefs  of  the  mercan- 
tile interest  are  no  longer  citizens. 
They  avoid,  they  almost  contemn, 
municipal  honours  and  duties.  Those 
honours  and  duties  are  abandoned  to 
men  who,  though  useful  and  highly 
respectable,  seldom  belong  to  the 
princely  commercial  houses  of  which 
the  names  are  renowned  throughout 
the  world. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  City 
was  the  merchant's  residence.  Those 
mansions  of  the  great  old  burghers  which 
still  exist  have  been  turned  into  count- 
ing houses  and  warehouses :  but  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  originally  not 
inferior  in  magnificence  to  the  dwellings 
which  were  then  inhabited  by  the 
nobility.  They  sometimes  stand  in 
retired  and  gloomy  courts,  and  are  ac- 
cessible only  by  inconvenient  passages : 
but  their  dimensions  are  ample,  and 
their  aspect  stately.  The  entrances  are 
decorated  with  richly  carved  pillars  and 
canopies.  The  staircases  and  landing 
places  are  not  wanting  in  grandeur. 
The  floors  are  sometimes  of  wood,  tes- 
sellated after  the  fashion  of  France. 
The  palace  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  in 
the  Old  Jewry,  contained  a  superb  ban- 
queting room  wainscoted  with  cedar, 
and  adorned  with  battles  of  gods  and 
giants  in  fresco.*  Sir  Dudley  North 
expended  four  thousand  pounds,  a  sum 
which  would  then  have  been  important 
to  a  Duke,  on  the  rich  furniture  of  his 
reception  rooms  in  Basinghall  Streetf 
In  such  abodes,  under  the  last  Stuarts, 
the  heads  of  the  great  firms  lived  splen- 
didly and  hospitably.  To  their  dwell- 
ing place  they  were  bound  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  interest  and  affection. 
There  they  had  passed  their  youth,  had 
made  their  friendships,  had  courted 
their  wives,  had  seen  their  children 
grow  up,  had  laid  the  remains  of  their 
parents  in  the  earth,  and  expected  that 
their  own  remains  would  be  laid.  That 
intense  patriotism  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  members  of  societies  congregated 
within  a  narrow  space  was,  in  such  cir- 
CQmstances,strongly  developed.  London 

*  Evelyn's  Diary,  Sept.  5*0. 1672. 

t  Eoger  North's  Life  of  SJ?  Dudley  Nortli,   I 


was,  to  the  Londoner,  what  Athens  vas 
to  the  Athenian  of  the  age  of  Pericles, 
what  Florence  was  to  the  Florentine  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  citizen  -was 
proud  of  the  grandeur  of  his  city,  punc- 
tilious about  her  claims  to  respect,  am- 
bitious of  her  offices,  and  zealous  for 
her  franchises. 

At  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  the  pride  of  the  Londoners 
was  smarting  from  a  cruel  mortification. 
The  old  charter  had  been  taken  away; 
and  the  ma^stracy  had  been  remodelled. 
All  the  civic frmctionaries  were  Tories; 
and  the  Whigs,  though  in  numbers  and 
in  wealth  superior  to  their  opponents, 
found  themselves  excluded  from  every 
local  dignity.  Nevertheless,  the  exter- 
nal splendour  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment was  not  diminished,  nay,  TPas 
rather  increased  by  this  change.  For, 
under  the  administration  of  some  Pu- 
ritans who  had  lately  borne  rule,  the 
ancient  fame  of  the  City  for  good  cheer 
had  declined:  but  under  the  new  ma- 
gistrates, who  belonged  to  a  more  fes- 
tive party,  and  at  whose  boards  guests 
of  rank  and  feishion  from  beyond  Tem- 
ple Bar  were  often  seen,  the  Guildhall 
and  the  halls  of  the  great  companies 
were  enlivened  by  many  sumptuous 
banquets.  During  these  repots,  odes, 
composed  by  the  poet  laureate  of  the 
corporation,  in  praise  of  the  King,  the 
Duke,  and  the  Mayor,  were  sung  to 
music.  The  drinking  was  deep,  the 
shouting  loud.  An  observant  Tory,  who 
had  often  shaxed  in  these  revels,  has 
remarked  that  the  practice  of  huzzaing 
after  drinking  healths  dates  from  this 
joyous  period.* 

The  magnificence  displayed  by  the 
first  dvic  magistrate  was  almost  regaL 
The  gilded  coach,  indeed,  which  is  now 
anmmUy  admired  by  the  crowd,  was 
not  yet  a  part  of  his  state.  On  great 
occasions  he  appeared  on  horseback, 
attended  by  a  long  cavalcade  inferior 
in  magnificence  only  to  that  which, 
before  a  coronation,  escorted  the  sove- 
reign from  the  Tower  to  Westminster, 

*  Kortli*8  Examen.  This  amusing  writer 
has  preserved  a  specimen  of  the  sublime 
raptures  in  which  thu  Pindar  of  the  City  in- 
dulged : — 

**  Th«  wonbipftil  Sir  John  Moor  I 
After  vf*  tb«t  n^m*  «idor» !  " 
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The  Lord  Mayor  was  never  seen  in 
public  without  his  rich  robe,  his  hood 
of  black  velvet,  his  gold  chain,  his  jewel, 
and  a  great  attendance  of  harbingers 
and  guards.*  Nor  did  the  world  find 
anytMng  ludicrous  in  the  pomp  which 
constantiy  surrounded  him.  For  it  was 
not  more  than  became  the  place  which, 
as  wielding  the  strength  and  represent- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  City  of  London, 
he  was  entitled  to  occupy  in  the  state. 
That  City,  being  then  not  only  without 
equal  in  the  country,  but  without  se- 
cond, had,  during  five  and  forty  years, 
exercised  almost  as  great  an  influence 
on  the  politics  of  England  as  Paris  has, 
in  our  own  time,  exercised  on  the  poli- 
tics of  France.  In  intelligence  London 
was  greatly  in  advance  of  every  other 
part  of  the  kingdom.  A  government, 
supported  and  trusted  by  London,  could 
in  a  day  obtain  such  pecuniary  means 
as  it  would  have  taken  months  to  col- 
lect from  the  rest  of  the  island.  Nor 
were  the  military  resources  of  the  capi- 
tal to  be  despised.  The  power  which 
the  Lord  Lieutenants  exercised  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  was  in  London 
entrusted  to  a  Commission  of  eminent 
citizens.  Under  the  orders  of  this  Com- 
mission were  twelve  regiments  of  foot 
and  two  regiments  of  horse.^  An  army 
of  drapers'*  apprentices  and  journeymen 
tailors,  with  common  councilmen  for 
captains  and  aldermen  for  colonels, 
might  not  indeed  have  been  able  to  stand 
its  ground  against  regular  troops ;  but 
there  were  then  very  few  regular  troops 
in  the  kingdom.  A  town,  therefore, 
which  could  send  forth,  at  an  hour's 
notice,  thousands  of  men,  abounding  in 
natural  courage,  provided  with  tolerable 
weapons,  and  not  altogether  untinctured 
with  martial  discipline,  could  not  but 
be  a  valuable  ally  and  a  formidable 
enemy.  It  was  not  forgotten  that  Hamp- 
den and  Pym  had  been  protected  from 
lawless  tyranny  by  the  London  train- 
bands ;  that,  in  the  great  crisis  of  the 
civU  war,  the  London  trainbands  had 
marched  to  raise  the  siege  of  Glou- 
cester ;  or  that,  in  the  movement  against 
the  military  tyrants  which  followed  the 

*  ChamberlAyne's  State  of  England,  1684 ; 
AnglijB  Metropolis,  J 690 ;  Seymour's  London, 


downfall  of  Richard  Cromwell,  the  Lon- 
don trainbands  had  borne  a  signal  part. 
In  truth,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  but  for  the  hostility  of  the  City, 
Charles  the  First  would  never  have  been 
vanquished,  and  that,  without  the  hcip 
of  the  City,  Charles  the  Second  could 
scarcely  have  been  restored. 

These  considerations  may  servo  to 
explain  why,  in  spite  of  that  attraction 
which  had,  during  a  long  course  of  years, 
gradually  drawn  the  aristocracy  west- 
ward, a  few  men  of  high  rank  had  con- 
tinued, till  a  very  recent  period,  to  dwell 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Exchange  and  of 
the  Guildhall.  Shaftesbury  and  Buck- 
ingham, while  engaged  in  bitter  and 
unscrupulous  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, had  thought  that  they  could  no- 
where carry  on  their  intrigues  so  con- 
veniently or  so  seciu*ely  as  under  the 
protection  of  the  City  magistrates  and 
the  City  militia.  Shaftesbury  had  there- 
fore lived  in  Aldersgate  Street,  at  a  house 
which  may  still  be  easily  known  by  pi- 
lasters and  wreaths,  the  graceful  work 
of  Inigo.  Buckingham  had  ordered  his  , 
mansion  near  Charing  Cross,  once  the 
abode  of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  to 
be  pulled  down ;  and,  while  streets  and 
alleys  which  are  still  named  after  hira 
were  rising  on  that  site,  chose  to  reside 
in  Dowgate.* 

These,  however,  were  rare  exceptions. 
Almost  all  the  noble  families  PMbinn. 
of  England  had  long  migrated  ^^t^^^"" 
beyond  the  walls.  Tne  ^strict  ««p*tai- 
where  most  of  their  town  houses  stood 
lies  between  the  City  and  the  regions 
which  are  now  considered  as  fashion- 
able. A  few  great  men  still  retained 
their  hereditary  hotels  in  the  Strand. 
The  stately  dwellings  on  the  south  and 
west  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  Piazza 
of  Covent  Garden,  Southampton  Square, 
which  is  now  called  Bloomsbury  Square, 
and  King's  Square  in  Soho  Fields,  which 
is  now  called  Soho  Square,  were  among 
the  favouAte  spots.  Foreign  princes 
were  carried  to  see  Bloomsbury  Square 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  England.t 
Soho  Square,  which  had  just  been  built, 
was  to  our  ancestors  a  subject  of  pride 

*  North's   Examen,  116 ;  Wood,  Ath.  Ox- 
Shaftesbury  ;  The  Duke  of  B.'s  Litany, 
t  Travels  cf  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo. 
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with  which  their  posterity  wUl  hardly 
sympathise.  Monmouth  Square  had 
been  the  name  while  the  fortunes  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  flourished; 
and  on  the  southern  side  towered  his 
mansion.  The  front,  though  ungra<^- 
ful,  was  lofty  and  richly  udorned.  The 
walls  of  the  principal  apartments  were 
finely  sculptured  with  fruit,  foliage, 
and  armorial  bearings,  and  were  hung 
with  embroidered  satin.*  Every  trace 
of  this  magnificence  has  long  disap- 
peared ;  and  no  aristocratical  mansion 
is  to  be  found  in  that  once  aristocratical 
quarter.  A  little  way  north  firom  Hol- 
bom,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  pastures 
and  cornfields,  rose  two  celebrated 
palaces,  each  with  an  ample  garden. 
One  of  them,  then  called  Southampton 
House,  and  subsequently  Bedford  House, 
was  removed  about  fifty  years  ago  to 
make  room  for  a  new  city,  which  now 
covers,  with  its  squares,  streets,  and 
churches,  a  vast  area,  renowned  in  the 
seventeenth  century  for  peaches  and 
snipes.  The  other,  Montague  House, 
celebrated  for  its  frescoes  and  furniture, 
was,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Second,  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  was  speedily  succeeded  by 
a  more  magnificent  Montague  House, 
which,  having  been  long  the  repositx)ry 
of  such  various  and  precious  treasures 
of  art,  science,  and  learning  as  were 
scarcely  ever  before  assembled  under  a 
single  roof,  has  now  given  place  to  an 
edifice  more  magnificent  8till,t 

Nearer  to  the  Court,  on  a  space  called 
Saint  James's  Field's,  had  just  been 
built  Saint  James's  Square  and  Jermyn 
Street  Saint  James's  Church  had  re- 
cently been  opened  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  this  new 
quarter.}  Grolden  Square,  which  was 
in  the  next  generation  inhabited  by 
lords  and  ministers  of  state,  had  not 
yet  been  begun.  Indeed  the  only 
dwellings  to  be  seen  on  the  north  of 
Piccadilly  were  three  or  four  isolated 
and  almost  rural  mansions,  of  which 

*  Ohamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1684 ; 
Pennant's  London;  Smith's  Life  of  Nolle- 
kene. 

t  Evelyn's  Diary,  Oct.  10.  1683,  Jan.  19. 
1G8J. 

t  Stat.  1  Jao.  II.  0.  22. ;  Evelyn's  Diary, 
Deo.  7. 1684. 


the  most  celebrated  was  the  .costly  pile 
erected  by  Clarendon,  and  nicknamed 
Dunkirk  House.  It  had  been  purchased 
after  its  founder^  s  downfall  hy  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle.  The  Chirendon 
Hotel  and  Albemarle  Street  still  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  site. 

He  who  then  rambled  to  what  is  now 
the  gayest  and  most  crowded  part  of 
Regent  Street  found  him.self  in  a  soli- 
tude, and  was  sometimes  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  a  shot  at  a  woodcock.*  On 
the  north  the  Oxford  road  ran  between 
hedges.  Three  or  four  hundred  yards 
to  the  south  were  the  garden  walls  of  a 
few  great  houses  which  were  considered 
as  quite  out  of  town.  On  the  west  was 
a  meadow  renowned  for  a  spring  from 
which,  long  afterwards.  Conduit  Street 
was  named.  On  the  east  was  a  field 
not  to  be  passed  without  a  shudder  by 
any  Londoner  of  that  age.  There,  as 
in  a  place  far  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
had  been  dug,  twenty  years  before, 
when  the  great  plague  was  raging,  a 
pit  into  which  the  dead  carts  had 
nightly  shot  corpses  by  scores.  It  was 
popularly  believed  that  the  earth  was 
deeply  tainted  with  infection,  and  could 
not  be  disturbed  without  imminent  risk 
to  human  life.  No  foundations  were 
laid  there  till  two  generations  had 
passed  without  any  return  of  the  pesti- 
lence, and  till  the  ghastly  spot  had  long 
been  surrounded  by  buildings.t 

We  should  greatly  err  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  any  of  the  streets  and 
squares  then  bore  the  same  aspect  as  at 
present.  The  great  majority  of  the 
houses,  indeed,  have,  since  that  time, 
been  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  rebuilt. 
If  the  most  fashionable  parts  of  the 
capital  could  be  placed  before  us,  such 
as  they  then  were,  we  should  be  dis- 
gusted by  their  squalid  appearance, 
aqd  poisoned  by  their  noisome  atmo- 
sphere. 

In  Covent  Grarden  a  filthy  and  noisy 
market  was  held  close  to  the  dwellings 
of  the  great.    Pruit  women  screamed, 

*  Old  General  Oglethorpe,  who  died  in 
1785,  uaed  to  boast  that  he  had  shot  birds  here 
in  Anne's  reign.  See  Pennant's  London,  and 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  tor  July  178.5. 

t  The  pest  field  will  bo  seen  in  maps  of 
London  as  late  as  the  end  of  George  the  Fixst^i 
reign. 
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carters  fought,  cabbage  stalks  and  rot- 
ten apples  accumulated  in  heaps  at  the 
thresholds  of  the  Countess  of  Berkshire 
and  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.* 

The  centre  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
was  an  open  space  where  the  rabble 
congregated  every  evening,  within  a 
few  yards  of  Cardigan  House  and  Win- 
chester House,  to  hear  mountebanks  ha- 
rangue, to  see  bears  dance,  and  to  set 
dogs  at  oxen.  Bubbish  was  shot  in 
every  part  of  the  area.  Horses  were 
exercised  there.  The  beggars  were  as 
noisy  and  importunate  as  in  the  worst 
^'ovemed  cities  of  the  Continent.  A 
Lincoln's  Inn  mumper  was  a  proverb. 
The  whole  fraternity  knew  the  arms 
and  liveries  of  every  charitably  disposed 
grandee  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  as 
Boon  as  his  lordship's  coach  and  six 
appeared,  came  hopping  and  crawling 
in  crowds  to  persecute  him.  These 
disorders  lasted,  in  spite  of  many  acci- 
dents, and  of  some  legal  proceedings, 
till,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second, 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,-  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
was  knocked  down  and  nearly  killed  in 
the  middle  of  the  square.  Then  at 
length  palisades  were  set  up,  and  a 
pleasant  garden  laid  out.t 

Saint  James's  Square  was  a  receptacle 
for  all  the  offal  and  cinders,  for  all  the 
dead  cats  and  dead  dogs  of  Westminster. 
At  one  time  a  cudgel  player  kept  the 
ring  there.  At  another  time  an  impu- 
dent squatter  settled  himself  there,  and 
buUt  a  shed  for  rubbish  under  the 
windows  of  the  gilded  saloons  in  which 
the  first  magnates  of  the  realm,  Norfolk, 

•  See  a  very  cnrions  plan  of  Covent  Grarden 
made  aboat  1690,  and  engraved  for  Smith's 
History  of  Westminster.  See  also  Hogarth's 
Morning,  painted  while  some  of  the  houses  in 
the  Piazza  were  still  occupied  by  people  of 
fashion. 

t  London  Spy ;  Tom  Brown's  CJomical  View 
of  London  and  Westminster ;  Tomer's  Pro- 
positiona  for  the  employing  of  the  Poor,  1678 ; 
Daily  Courant  and  Daily  Journal  of  June  7. 
1733 ;  Case  of  Michael  v.  Allestree,  in  1676, 
2  Levinz,  p.  172.  Michael  had  been  tua  over 
by  two  horses  which  Allestree  was  breaking  in 
Lincohi's  Inn  Fields.  The  declaration  set 
forth  that  the  defendant "  porta  deux  chivala 
ungoTemable  en  un  -coach,  et  improvide,  in- 
caute,  et  absque  debita  consideratione  inepti- 
tndinis  loci  la  eux  drive  per  eux  f  aire  tract- 
able et  apt  pur  un  coach,  quels  chivals,  piu* 
060  que,  per  lenr  ferocite,  ne  poient  estre  rule, 
cQxre  sor  le  plaintiff  et  le  noie." 


Ormond,  Kent»  and  Pembroke,  gave 
banquets  and  balls.  ^  It  was  not  till 
these  nuisances  had  lasted  through  a 
whole  generation,  and  till  much  had 
been  written  about  them,  that  the  inha- 
bitants applied  to  Parliament  for  permis- 
sion to  put  up  rails,  and  to  plant  trees.* 

When  such  was  the  state  of  the 
region  inhabited  by  the  most  luxurious 
portion  of  society,  we  may  easily  believe 
that  the  great  body  of  the  population 
suffered  what  would  now  be  considered 
as  insupportable  grievances.  The  pave- 
ment was  detestable :  all  foreigners  cried 
shame  upon  it  The  drainage  was  so 
bad  that  in  rainy  weather  the  gutters 
soon  became  torrents.  Several  facetious 
poets  have  commemorated  the  fury  with 
which  these  black  rivulets  roared  down 
Snow  Hill  and  Ludgate  Hill,  bearing 
to  Fleet  Bitch  a  vast  tribute  of  animal 
and  vegetable  filth  from  the  stalls  of 
butchers  and  greengrocers.  This  flood 
was  profusely  thrown  to  right  and  left 
by  coaches  and  carts.  To  keep  as  far 
from  the  carriage  road  as  possible  was 
therefore  the  wish  of  every  pedestrian. 
The  mild  and  the  timid  gave  the  wall. 
The  bold  and  athletic  took  it.  If  two 
roisterers  met,  they  cocked  their  hats 
in  each  other's  faces,  and  pushed  each 
other  about  till  the  weaker  was  shoved 
towards  the  kennel.  If  he  was  a  mere 
bully  he  sneaked  ofi^  muttering  that 
he  should  find  a  time.  If  he  was  pug- 
nacious, the  encounter  probably  ended 
in  a  duel  behind  Montague  House,  f 

The  houses  were  not  numbered. 
There  would  indeed  have  been  little 
advantage  in  numbering  them ;  for  of 
the  coachmen,  chairmen,  porters,  and 
errand  boys  of  London,  a  very  small 
proportion  could  read.  It  was .  neces- 
sary to  use  marks  which  the  most  igno- 
rant could  understand.  The  shops 
were  therefore  distinguished  by  painted 

*  Stat.  12  Qeo.  I.  o.  26. ;  Commons'  Jour- 
nals, Feb.  25.  March  2. 17^ ;  London  Gar- 
dener, 1712  ;  Evening  Post,  March  2S.  1731.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  this  number  of  the 
Evening  Post ;  I  therefore  quote  it  on  the 
faith  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  mentions  it  in  his 
History  of  London. 

t  Lettres  sur  les  Anglois,  written  early  In 
the  reign  of  William  the  Third  ;  Swift's  City 
Shower;  Gay's  Trivia.  Johnson  used  to  r*»- 
late  a  curious  conversation  which  he  had  with 
his  mother  about  giving  and  tating  the  waU. 
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or  sculptured  signs,  which  gave  a  gay 
and  grotesque  aspect  to  the  streets. 
The  walk  from  Charing  Cross  to  White- 
chapel  lay  through  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  Saracens'  Heads,  Boyal  Oaks, 
Blue  Bears,  and  Golden  Lambs,  which 
disappeared  when  they  were  no  longer 
required  for  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mon people. 

When  the  evening  closed  in,  the 
dif&culty  and  danger  of  walking  about 
London  became  serious  indeed.  The 
garret  windows  were  opened,  and  pails 
were  emptied,  with  little  regard  to 
those  who  were  passing  below.  Falls, 
bruises,  and  broken  bones  were  of  con- 
stant occurrence.  For,  till  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
most  of  the  streets  were  left  in  profound 
darkness.  Thieves  and  robbers  plied 
their  trade  with  impunity:  yet  they 
were  hardly  so  terrible  to  peaceable 
citizens  as  another  class  of  ruffians.  It 
was  a  favourite  amusement  of  dissolute 
young  gentlemen  to  swagger  by  night 
about  t£e  town,  breaking  windows,  up- 
setting sedans,  beating  quiet  men,  and 
offering  rude  caresses  to  pretty  women. 
Several  dynasties  of  these  tyrants  had, 
since  the  Restoration,  domineered  over 
the  streets.  The  Muns  and  Tityre  Tus 
had  given  place  to  the  Hectors,  and 
the  Hectors  had  been  recently  succeeded 
by  the  Scourers.  At  a  later  period 
arose  the  Nicker,  the  Hawcubite,  and 
the  yet  more  dreaded  name  of  Mohawk.* 
PoUoe  of  ^^®  machinery  for  keeping  the 
London,  peaco  was  utterly  contemptible . 
There  was  an  Act  of  Common  Council 
which  provided  that  more  than  a  thou- 
sand watchmen  should  be  constantly 
on  the  alert  in  the  city,  from  sunset  to 
sunrise,  and  that  every  inhabitant 
should  take  his  turn  of  duty.  But  this 
Act  was  negligently  executed.    Few  of 

*  Oldhun's  Imitation  of  the  drd  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  1682;  Shadwell's  Scourers,  1690. 
Many  other  authorities  will  readily  occur  to 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  popular 
literature  of  that  and  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion. It  may  be  suspected  that  some  of  the 
Tityre  Tus,  like  good  Cavaliers,  broke  Milton's 
windows  shortly  after  the  Restoration.  I  am 
confident  that  he  was  thinking  of  those  pests 
of  London  when  he  dictated  the  noble  lines, — 

•*  And  in  luxurious  cities,  when  the  noise 
Of  riot  ascendi  a^ove  their  loftiest  towers. 
And  injury  and  outrage,  and  when  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sous 
Of  Belial,  flpwn  wHl»  insolpnw  «q4  wUw." 


those  who  were  summoned  left  their 
homes :  and  those  few  generally  found 
it  more  agreeable  to  tipple  in  alehouses 
than  to  pace  the  streets.* 

It  ought  to  be  noticed  that,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  u-hting 
the  Second,  began  a  great  ^nd«»- 
change  in  the  police  of  London,  a 
change  which  has  perhaps  added  as 
much  to  the  happiness  of  the  body  of 
the  people  as  revolutions  of  much 
greater  fame.  An  ingenious  projector, 
named  Edward  Heming,  obtained 
letters  patent  conveying  to  him,  for  a 
term  of  years,  the  exclusive  right  of 
lighting  up  London.  He  undertook, 
for  a  moderate  consideration,  to  place 
a  light  before  every  tenth  door,  on 
moonless  nights,  from  Michaelmas  to 
Lady  Day,  and  from  six  to  twelve  of 
the  clock.  Those  who  now  see  the 
capital  all  the  year  roimd,  from  dusk 
to  dawn,  blazing  with  a  splendour 
beside  which  the  illuminations  for  La 
Hogue  and  Blenheim  would  have 
looked  pale,  may  perhaps  smile  to 
think  of  Homing's  lanterns,  which 
glimmered  feebly  before  one  house  in 
ten  during  a  small  part  of  one  night  in 
three.  But  such  was  not  the  feeling 
of  his  contemporaries.  TTia  scheme 
was  enthusiastically  applauded,  and 
furiously  attacked.  The  friends  of  im- 
provement extolled  him  as  the  greatest 
of  all  the  benefactors  of  his  city.  What, 
they  asked,  were  the  boasted  inventions 
of  Archimedes,  when  compared  with  the 
achievement  of  the  man  who  had 
turned  the  nocturnal  shades  into  noon 
day  ?  In  spite  of  these  eloquent  eulo- 
gies the  cause  of  darkness  was  not  left 
undefended.  There  were  fools  in  that 
age  who  opposed  the  introduction  of 
what  was  called  the  new  light  as  strenu- 
ously as  fools  in  our  age  have  opposed 
the  introduction  of  vaccination  and 
railroads,  as  strenuously  as  the  fools 
of  an  age  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory doubtless  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  plough  and  of  alphabeti- 
cal writing.  Many  years  after  the 
date  of  Heming's  patent  there  were 
extensive  districts  in  which  no  lamp 
was  seen.f 

*  Seymour's  London. 

t  AnglisB  Metropolis^  1690,  Sect.  17.  entitled, 
"  Of  the  new  lights ; "  Seymour's  London. 
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We  may  easily  imagino  what»  in  such 
yfi/f^      times,  must  have  been  the  state 
w«*       of  the  quarters  of  London  which 
were  peopled  by  the  outcasts  of  society. 
Among  those  quarters  one  had  attained 
a  scandalous  preeminence.  On  the  con- 
fines of  the  City  and  the  Temple  had 
been  founded,  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy, 
a  House  of  Carmelite  Friars,  distin- 
guished by  their  white  hoods.    The 
precinct  of  this  house  had,  before  the 
Beformation,    been    a    sanctnaxy   for 
criminals,  and  still  retained  the  priyi- 
lege  of  protecting  debtors  from  arrest. 
Insolvents    consequently   were  to  be 
found  in  every  dwelling,  from  cellar  to 
garret     Of  these  a  large  proportion 
were  knaves  and  libertines,  and  were 
followed  to  their  asylum  by  women 
more  abandoned  than  themselves.  The 
civil  power  was  unable  to  keep  order 
in  a  district  swarming  with  such  in- 
habitants ;  and  thus  Whitefriars  became 
the  favourite  resort  of  all  wHo  wished 
to  be  emancipated  from  the  restraints 
of  the  law.    Though  the  immunities 
l^ally  belonging  to  the  place  extended 
only  to  cases  of  debt,    cheats,   false 
witnesses,    forgers,    and  highwaymen 
found   refuge    there.    For    amidst  a 
rabble  so  desperate  no  peace,  officer^s 
life  was   in  " 

"Eescue,"  bullies  with  swords  and 
cudgels,  and  termagant  hags  with  spits 
and  broomsticks,  poured  forth  by  hun- 
dreds ;  and  the  intruder  was  fortunate 
if  he  escaped  back  into  Fleet  Street, 
hustled,  stripped,  and  pumped  upon. 
Even  the  warrant  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  England  could  not  be  executed 
without  the  help  of  a  company  of 
musketeers.  Sudi  relics  of  the  barbar- 
ism of  the  darkest  ages  were  to  be 
found  within  a  short  walk  of  the  cham- 
bers where  Somers  was  studying  history 
and  law,  of  the  chapel  where  Tillotson 
was  preaching,  of  the  coffee  house  where 
Bryden  was  passing  judgment  on  poems 
and  plays,  and  of  the  hall  where  the 
Hqyal  Society  was  examining  the  astro- 
nomical system  of  Isaac  Newton.* 

Each  of  the  two  cities  which  made 
up  the  capital  of  England  had  its  own 

•  Stowe's  BurvCT"  of  London ;  ShadweU's 
winiro  of  AlmtiA ;  Ward's  London  Spy ;  Stat. 
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centre  of  attraction.      In  the  metrO' 
polls  of  commerce  the  point  of 
convergence  was  the  Exchange ; 
in  the  metropolis  of  fashion  the  Palace, 
But  the  Palace  did  not  retain  its  influ- 
ence so  long  as  the  Exchange.    The 
Revolution  completely  altered  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Court  and  the  higher 
classes  of  society.    It  was  by  decrees 
discovered  that  the  King,  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity,  had  very  little  to  give ; 
that  coronets  and  garters,  bishoprics 
and  embassies,  lordships  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  tellershij^s  of  the  Exchequer, 
nay,  even  charges  in  the  royal  stud  and 
bedchamber,  were  really  bestowed,  not 
by  him,  but  by  his  advisers.    Every 
ambitious  and  covetous  man  perceived 
that  he  would  consult  his  own  interest 
far  better  by  acquiring  the  dominion  of 
a  Cornish  borough,  and  by  rendering 
good  service  to  the  ministry  during  a 
critical  session,  than  by  becoming  the 
companion,  or  even  the  minion,  of  his 
prince.    It  was  therefore  in  the  ante- 
chambers, not  of  George  the  First  and 
of  George  the  Second,  but  of  Walpole 
and  of  Pelham,  that  the  daily  crowd  of 
courtiers  was  to  be  found.    It  is  also 
to  be  remarked  that  the  same  Eevolu- 
tion,  which  made  it  impossible  that  our 
safety.    At   the   ciy   of  j  Kings  should  use  the  patronage  of  th« 

state  merely  for  the  purpose  of  gratify- 


8  4iOGtd.m.cap.  27. 


ing  their  personal  predilections,  gave 
us  several  kings  unfitted  by  their  edu- 
cation and  habits  to  be  gracious  and 
affiible  hosts.  They  had  been  bom  and 
bred  on  the  Continent.  They  never 
felt  themselves  at  home  in  our  island. 
If  they  spoke  our  language,  they  spoke 
it  inelegantly  and  with  effort.  Our 
national  character  they  never  fully 
understood.  Our  national  manners 
they  hardly  attempted  to  acquire.  The 
most  important  part  of  their  duty  they 
performed  better  than  any  ruler  who 
had  preceded  them :  for  they  governed 
strictly  according  to  law:  but  they 
could  not  be  the  first  gentlemen  of  the* 
realm,  the  heads  of  polite  society.  If 
ever  they  unbent^  it  was  in  a  very  ^mall 
circle  where  hardly  an  English  face  wa& 
to  be  seen;  and  they  were  never  so 
happy  as  when  they  could  escape  for 
a  summer  to  their  native  land.  They 
had  indeed  their  days  of  reception  for 
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our  nobility  and  gentry;  but  the  re- 
ception was  mere 'matter  of  form,  and 
became  at  last  as  solemn  a  ceremony 
as  a  funeral. 

Not  such  was  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Second.    Whitehall,  when  he  dwelt 
there,  was  the  focus  of  political  intrigue 
and  of  fashionable  gaiety.     33alf  the 
jobbing  and  half  the  flirting  of  the 
metropolis  went  on  under  his    roof. 
Whoever  could  make  himself  agreeable 
to  the  prince,  or  could  secure  the  good 
offices  of  the  mistress,  might  hope  to 
rise  in  the  world  without  rendering 
any  service  to  the  government,  without 
being  even  known  by  sight  to  any  mi- 
nister of  state.    TMs  courtier  got  a 
frigate,  and  that  a  company ;  a  third, 
the  pardon  of  a  rich  offender ;  a  fourth, 
H  lease  of  crown  land  on  easy  terms. 
If  the  King  notified  his  pleasure  that 
H  briefless  lawyer  should  be  made  a 
judge,  OT  that  a  libertine  baronet  should 
be  made  a  peer,  the  gravest  counsellors, 
after  a  litUe  mxurmuring,  submitted.* 
Interest,   therefore,   drew  a    constant 
press  of  suitors  to  the  gates  of  the 
palace;  and  those  gates  always  stood 
wide.    The  King  kept  open  house  every 
day,  and  all  day  long,  for  the  good  so- 
ciety of  liondon,  the  extreme  Whigs 
only  excepted.     Hardly  anjr  gentleman 
had  any  difficulty  in  making  his  way 
to   the    royal    presence.     The   levee 
was  exactly  what  the  word  imports. 
Some  men  of  quality  came  every  morn- 
ing to  stand  round  their  master,  to  chat 
with  him  while  his  wig  was  combed 
and  his  cravat  tied,  and  to  accompany 
him  in  his  early  walk  through  the  Park. 
All  persons  who  had  been  properly  in- 
troduced might,  without  any  special 
invitation,  go  to  see  him,  dine,  sup, 
dance,  and  play  at  hazard,  and  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  tell 
stories,  which  indeed  he  told  remark- 
ably well,  about  his  flight  from  Wor- 
cester, and  about  the  misery  which  he 
had  endured  when   he  was   a   state 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  canting 
meddling  preachers  of  Scotland.    By- 
standers wliom  His  Migesty  recognised 


•  See  8Ir  Roger  North's  aooount  of  the  way 
in  which  Wright  was  made  a  judge,  and  Cla- 
zendon's  aoooont  of  the  way  in  which  Sir 
George  SavUe  was  made  a  peer. 


often  came  in  for  a  courteous  woid. 
This  proved  a  far  more  successful 
kingcraft  than  any  that  his  father  or 
grandfather  had  practised.  It  was  not 
easy  for  the  most  austere  republican  of 
the  school  of  Marvel  to  resist  the  fas- 
cination of  so  much  good  humour  and 
affiibility :  and  many  a  veteran  Cavalier 
in  whose  heart  the  remembrance  of 
unrequited  sacriflces  and  services  had 
been  festering  during  twenty  yeais, 
was  compensated  in  one  moment  for 
wounds  and  sequestrations  by  his 
sovereign's  kind  nod,  and  "Gk)d  bless 
you,  my  old  friend ! " 

Whitehall  naturally  became  the  chief 
staple  of  news.  Whenever  there  was  a 
rumour  that  anything  important  had 
happened  or  was  about  to  happen, 
people  hastened  thither  to  obtain  intel- 
ligence from  the  fountain  head.  The 
gsdleries  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
modem  club  room  at  an  anxious  time. 
They  w%re  full  of  people  inquiring 
whether  the  Butch  mail  was  in,  what 
tidings  the  ex{)ress  frx)ni  France  had 
brought,  whether  John  Sobiesky  had 
beaten  the  Turks,  whether  the  Doge  of 
G-enoa  was  really  at  Paris.  These  were 
matters  about  which  it  was  safe  to  talk 
aloud.  But  there  were  subjects  con- 
cerning which  information  was  asked 
and  given  in  whispers.  Had  Halifax 
got  the  better  of  Rochester?  Was 
there  to  be  a  Parliament?  Was  the 
I)uke.of  York  really  going  to  Scotland  ? 
Had  Monmouth  really  been  summoned 
from  the  Hague?  Men  tried  to  read 
the  countenance  of  every  minister  as 
he  went  through  the  throng  to  and 
from  the  royal  closet  AU  sorts  of 
auguries  were  drawn  from  the  tone  in 
which  His  Majesty  spoke  to  the  Lord 
President,  or  from  the  laugh  with 
which  His  Majesty  honoured  a  jest 
of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  hopes  and  fears  inspired  by 
such  slight  indications  had  spread  to 
all  the  coffee  houses  from  St  James's 
to  the  Tower.* 


•  The  som'ceB  from  which  I  have  drawn  my 
information  about  the  state  of  the  court  are 
too  numerous  to  recapitulate.  Among  than 
are  the  Dispatches  of  Barillon,  Van  Citters, 
RonquUlo,  and  Adda,  the  Travels  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Cosmo,  the  Works  of  Roger  North,  the 
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The  coffee  house  must  not  be  dis- 
Th«coff«e  missed  with  a  cursory  mention. 
houM*.  It  might  indeed  at  that  time 
hare  been  not  improperly  called  a  most 
important  political  institution.  No 
Parliament  had  sat  for  years.  The 
municipal  coimcil  of  the  City  had  ceased 
to  speak  the  sense  of  the  citizens.  Pub- 
lic meetings,  harangues,  resolutions,  and 
the  rest  of  the  modem  machinery  of 
agitation  had  not  yet  come  into  fkshion. 
Nothing  resembling  the  modem  news- 
paper existed.  In  such  circumstances 
the  coffee  houses  were  the  chief  organs 
tlux)ugh  which  the  public  opinion  of 
the  metropolis  vented  itself. 

The  first  of  these  establishments  had 
been  set  up,  in  the  time  of  the  C6m- 
monwealth,  by  a  Turkey  merchant, 
who  had  acquired  among  the  Maho- 
metans a  taste  for  their  favourite 
beverage.  The  convenience  of  being 
able  to  make  appointments  in  any  part 
of  the  town,  and  of  being  able  to  pass 
evenings  socially  at  a  very  small  chsuge, 
was  so  great  that  the  fashion  spread 
fast.  Every  man  of  the  upper  or  middle 
class  went  daily  to  his  coffee  house  to 
learn  the  news  and  to  discuss  it.  Eveiy 
coffee  house  had  one  or  more  orators 
to  whose  eloquence  the  crowd  listened 
with  admiration,  and  who  soon  be- 
came, what  the  joumaUsts  of  our  time 
have  been  called,  a  fourth  Estate  of 
the  realm.  The  Court  had  long  seen 
with  uneasiness  the  growth  of  this  neW 
power  in  the  state.  An  attempt  had 
been  made,  during  Danb/s  adminis- 
tration, to  close  the  coffee  houses.  But 
men  of  all  parties  missed  their  usual 
places  of  resort  so  much  that  there  was 
an  universal  outcry.  .  The  government 
did  not  venture,  in  opposition  to  a 
feeling  so  strong  and  general,  to  enforce 
a  regiJation  of  which  the  legality  might 
well  be  questioned.  Since  that  time  ten 
years  had  elapsed,  and  during  those 
years  the  number  and  influence  of  the 
coffee  houses  had  been  constantly  in- 
creasing. Fcveigners  remarked  that 
the  coffee  house  was  that  which  espe- 
cially distinguished  London  from  all 
other  cities ;  that  the  coffee  house  was 
theLondoner^shome,  and  that  those  who 

Diaries  of  VepY^y  Evelyn,  and  Teonge,  and  the 
BUiaDtea  of  Gnomnont  and  Reresby. 


wished  to  find  a  gentleman  commonly 
asked,  not  whether  he  lived  in  Fleez 
Street  or  Chancery  Lane,  but  whether 
he  frequented  the  Grecian  or  the  Kain- 
bow.  Nobody  was  excluded  from  these 
places  who  laid  down  his  penny  at  the 
bar.  Yet  every  rank  and  profession, 
and  every  shade  of  religious  and  poli- 
tical opinion,  had  its  own  head  quarters. 
There  were  houses  near  Saint  James's 
Park  where  fops  congregated,  their 
heads  and  shoulders  covered  with  black 
or  flaxen  wigs,  not  less  ample  than 
those  which  are  now  worn  by  the  Chan- 
cellor and  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  wig  came  from  Paris ; 
and  80  did  the  rest  of  the  fine  gentle- 
man's ornaments,  his  embroidered  coat, 
his  fringed  gloves,  and  the  tassel  which 
upheld  his  pantaloons.  The  conversa- 
tion was  in  that  dialect  which,  long  after 
it  had  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  fashion- 
able circles,  continued,  in  the  mouth  of 
Lord  Foppington,  to  excite  the  mirth 
of  theatres.*  The  atmosphere  was  like 
that  of  a  perfumer's  shop.  Tobacco  in 
any  other  form  than  that  of  richly 
scented  snuff  was  held  in  abomination. 
If  any  clown,  ignorant  of  the  usages  of 
the  house,  called  for  a  pipe,  the  sneers 
of  the  whole  assembly  and  the  short 
answers  of  the  waiters  soon  convinced 
him  that  he  had  better  go  somewhere 
else.  Nor,  indeed,  would  he  have  had 
far  to  go.  For,  in  goneral,  the  coffee 
rooms  reeked  with  tobacco  like  a 
guardroom;  and  strangers  sometimes 
expressed  their  surprise  that  so  many 
people  should  leave  their  own  firesides 
to  sit  in  the  midst  of  eternal  fog  and 
stench.  Nowhere  was  the  smoking 
more  constant  that  at  "Will's.  That 
celebrated  house,  "  situated  between 
Covent  Garden  and  Bow  Street,  was 
sacred  to  polite  letters.  There  the 
talk  was  about  poetical  justice  and  the 
unities  of  place  and  time.  There  was 
a  faction  for  Perrault  and  the  modems, 
a  faction  for  Boileau  and  the  ancients. 

*  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  dialect  was 
that,  in  a  large  class  of  words,  the  O  was  pro- 
nounced like  A.  Thus  Lord  was  pronounced 
Lard.  See  Vanbrugh's  Relapse.  Lord  Sun- 
derland was  a  jfreat  master  of  this  court  tune, 
as  Roger  North  calls  it;  and  Titiis  Oatm 
affected  it  in  the  hope  of  passing  for  a  fine 
gentleman.    Examen,  77.  2M. 
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One  group  debated  whether  Paradise 
Lost  ought  not  to  have  been  in  rhyme. 
To  another  an  envious  poetaster  de- 
monstrated that  Venice  Preserved  ought 
to  have  been  hooted  from  the  stage. 
Under  no  roof  was  a  greater  variety  of 
figures  to  be  seen.  There  were  Earls  in 
stars  and  garters,  clergymen  in  cassocks 
and  bands,  pert  Templars,  sheepish  lads 
from  the  Universities,  translators  and 
index  makers  in  ra^ed  coats  of  frieze. 
The  great  press  was  to  get  near  the 
chair  where  John  Bryden  sate.  In 
winter  that  chair  was  always  in  the 
warmest  nook  by  the  fire  ;  in  summer 
it  stood  in  the  balcony.  To  bow  to  the 
Laureate,  and  to  hear  his  opinion  of 
Racine's  last  tragedy  or  of  Bossu's 
treatise  oil  epic  poetry,  was  thought  a 
privilege.  A  pinch  fix>m  his  snufif  box 
was  an  honour  sufficient  to  turn  the 
head  of  a  young  enthusiast.  There  were 
coffee  houses  where  the  first  medical 
men  might  be  consulted.  Doctor  John 
Radclifie,  who,  in  the  year  1685,  rose 
to  the  largest  practice  in  London,  came 
daily,  at  the  hour  when  the  Exchange 
was  full,  from  his  house  in  Bow  Street, 
then  a  fiishionable  part  of  the  capital, 
to  Garrawa/s,  and  was  to  be  found, 
surrounded  by  surgeons  and  apothe- 
caries, at  a  particular  table.  There 
were  Puritan  coffee  houses  where  no 
oath  was  heard,  and  where  lankhaired 
men  discussed  election  and  reprobation 
through  their  noses ;  Jew  coffee  houses 
where  darkeyed  money  changers  from 
Venice  and  from  Amsterdam  greeted 
each  other;  and  Popish  coffeehouses, 
where,  as  good  Protestants  believed, 
Jesuits  planned,  over  their  cups,  another 
great  fire,  and  cast  silver  bullets  to 
shoot  the  King.* 

These  gregarious  habits  had  no  small 
share  in  forming  the  character  of  the 

• 

*  Lettres  sur  les  Anglois ;  Tom  Brown's 
Tour ;  Ward's  London  Spy ;  The  Character  of 
a  Coffee  House,  1678 ;  Bnles  and  Orders  of  the 
Coffee  House,  1674 ;  Cofftee  Houses  vindicated, 
1676  ;  A  Satyr  against  Coffee ;  North's  Exa- 
men,  138. ;  Life  of  Guildford,  152. ;  Life  of  Sir 
Dudley  North,  149. ;  Life  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  pub- 
lished by  Curll  in  1715.  The  liveliest  descrip- 
tion of  Will's  is  in  the  City  and  Country 
Mouse.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  about 
the  influence  of  the  coffee  house  orators  in 
Halstead's  Succinct  Genealogies,  printed  in 
1685. 


Londoner  of  that  age.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  different  being  from  the  rustic  EDglish- 
man.  There  was  not  then  the  inter- 
course which  now  exists  between  the 
two  classes.  Only  very  great  men  were 
in  the  habit  of  dividing  the  year  be- 
tween town  and  country.  Few  esquires 
came  to  the  capital  thrice  in  their 
lives.  Nor  was  it  yet  the  practice  of 
all  citizens  in  easy  circumstances  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  fields  and 
woods  during  some  weeks  of  every 
summer.  A  cockney,  in  a  rural  vil- 
lage, was  stared  at  as  much  as  if  he 
had  intruded  into  a  Kraal  of  Hotten- 
tots. On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
lord  of  a  Lincolnshire  or  Shropshire 
manor  appeared  in  Fleet  Street,  he  was 
as  easily  distinguished  from  the  resi- 
dent population  as  a  Turk  or  a  Lascar. 
His  cbess,  his  gait,  his  accent,  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  gazed  at  the  shops, 
stumbled  into  the  gutters,  mn  against 
the  porters,  and  stood  under  the  water- 
spouts, marked  him  out  as  an  excellent 
subject  for  the  operations  of  swindlers 
and  banterers.  Bullies  jostled  him 
into  the  kennel.  Hackney  coachmen 
splashed  him  from  head  to  foot 
Thieves  explored  with  perfect  security 
the  huge  pockets  of  his  horseman's 
coat,  while  he  stood  entranced  by  the 
splemdour  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  show. 
Moneydroppers,  aote  from  the  cart's 
tail,  introduced  themselves  to  him,  and 
appeared  to  him  the  most  honest 
friendly  gentlemen  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  Painted  women,  the  refuse  of 
Lewkner  Lane  and  Whetstone  Park, 
passed  themselves  on  him  for  countesses 
and  maids  of  honour.  If  he  asked  his 
way  to  St.  James's,  his  informants 
sent  him  to  Mile  'End,  If  he  went 
into  a  shop,  he  was  instantly  discerned 
to  be  a  fit  purchaser  of  every  thing 
that  nobody  else  would  buy,  of  second- 
hand embroidery,  copper  rings,  and 
watches  that  would  not  go.  If  he 
rambled  into  any  fashionable  coflTee 
house,  he  became  a  mar^  for  the  inso- 
lent derision  of  fops  and  the  grave 
waggery  of  Templars.  Enraged  and 
mortified,  he  soon  returned  to  his  man- 
sion, and  there,  in  the  homage  of  his 
tenants  and  the  conversation  of  his 
boon  companions,  found  consolation  far 
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the  Texations  and  humiliations  which 
he  had  undergone.  There  he  was  once 
more  a  great  man,  and  saw  nothing 
above  hunself  except  when  at  the 
assizes  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench 
near  the  Judge,  or  when  at  tJbe  muster 
of  the  militia,  he  saluted  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

The  chief  cause  which  made  the 
DiSenitT  ^^ou  of  the  different  elements 
rf  tnmt  of  society  so  imperfect  was  the 
"■*•  extreme  difficult  which  our 
ancestors  found  in  passing  from  place 
to  place.  Of  all  inventions,  the  alpha- 
bet and  the  printing  press  alone  ex- 
cepted, those  mventions  which  abridge 
distance  have  done  most  for  the  civili- 
sation of  our  species.  Every  improve- 
ment of  the  means  of  locomotion  bene- 
fits mankind  morally  and  intellectually 
as  well  as  materially,  and  not  only 
facilitates  the  interchange  of  the  various 
productions  of  nature  and  art.,  but 
tends  to  remove  national  and  provincial 
antipathies,  and  to  bind  together  all 
the  branches  of  the  great  human  family. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  were,  for  almost  every 
practical  purpose,  farther  from  Heading 
than  they  now  are  from  Edinburgh,  and 
fcirther  from  Edinburgh  than  they  now 
are  from  Vienna. 

The  subjects  of  Charles  the  Second 
were  not,  it  is  true,  quite  unacquainted 
with  that  principle  which  has,  in  our 
own  time,  produced  an  unprecedented 
revolution  in  human  affairs,  which  has 
enabled  navies  to  advance  in  face  of 
wind  and  tide,  and  brigades  of  troops, 
attended  by  all  their  baggage  and 
artillery,  to  traverse  kingdoms  at  a  pace 
equal  to  that  of  the  fleetest  race  horse. 
The  Marquess  of  Worcester  had  re- 
cently observed  the  expansive  power  of 
moisture  rarefied  by  heat.  After  many 
experiments  he  had  succeeded  in  con- 
structing a  rude  steam  engine,  which 
he  called  a  fire  water  work,  and  which 
he  pronounced  to  be  an  admirable  and 
most  forcible  instrument  of  propulsion.* 
But  the  Marquess  was  suspected  to  be 
a  madman,  and  known  to  be  a  Papist. 
His  inventions,  therefore,  found  no 
favourable  reception.  His  fire  water 
work  might,  perhaps,  furnish  matter 

*  Centray  of  Inventions,  16C3,  No.  68. 
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for  conversation  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society,  but  was  not  applied  to 
any  practical  purpose.  There  were  no 
railways,  except  a  few  made  of  timber, 
on  which  coals  were  carried  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Northumbrian  pits  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne.*  There  was  very 
little  internal  communication  by  water. 
A  few  attempts  had  been  made  to 
deepen  and  embank  the  natural  streams, 
but  with  slender  success.  Hardly  a 
single  navigable  canal  had  been  even 
projected.  The  English  of  that  day 
were  in  the  habit  of  talking  with 
mingled  admiration  and  despair  of  the 
immense  trench  by  which  Lewis  the 
Fourteenthhadmadea  junction  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean. 
They  little  thought  that  their  country 
would^  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions, be  intersected,  at  the  cost  of 
private  adventurers,  by  artificial  rivers 
making  up  more  than  four  times  the 
length  of  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and 
the  Trent  together. 

It  was  by  the  highways  that  both 
travellers  and  goods  generally  Badoen  or 
passed  from  place  to  place;  **»•"*'** 
and  those  highways  appear  to  have  been 
far  worse  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  degree  of  wealth  and 
civilisation  which  the  nation  had  even 
then  attained.  On  the  best  lines  of 
communication  the  ruts  were  deep,  the 
descents  precipitous,  and  the  way  often 
such  as  it  was  hardly  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish, in  the  dusk,  from  the  unen- 
closed heath  and  fen  which  lay  on  both 
sides.  Balph  Thoresby,  the  antiquary, 
was  in  danger  of  losing  his  way  on  the 
great  NorQi  Road,  between  Bamby 
Moor  and  Tuxford,  and  actually  lost 
his  way  between  Boncaster  and  iork.t 
Fepys  and  his  wife,  travelling  in  their 
own  coach,  lost  tlieir  way  between 
Newbury  and  Heading.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  tour  they  lost  their  way 
near  Salisbury,  and  were  in  danger  of 
having  to  pass  the  night  on  the  plain.  i( 
It  was  only  in  fine  weather  that  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  road  was  avail- 
able for  wheeled  vehicles.     Often  the 

*  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  186. 
t  Thoresby's  Diary,  Oct.  21. 1680,  Aag.  8. 
1712. 
X  Pepys's  Diary,  Juno  12.  and  16. 16C8. 
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mud  lay  deep  on  the  right  and  the  left ; 
and  only  a  narrow  tarack  of  firm  ground 
rose  above  the  quagmire.*  At  such 
times  obstructions  and  quarrels  were 
frequent^  and  the  path  was  sometimes 
blocked  up  during  a  long  time  by  car- 
riers, neither  of  whom  would  break  the 
way.  It  happened,  almost  every  day, 
that  coaches  stuck  fast,  until  a  team  of 
cattle  could  be  procured  from  some 
neighbouring  farm,  to  tug  them  out  of 
the  slough.  But  in  bad  seasons  the 
traveller  had  to  encounter .  inconveni- 
ences still  more  serious.  Thoresby,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  travelling  between 
Leeds  aiid  the  capital,  has  recorded,  in 
his  Diajy^  such  a  series  of  perils  and 
disasters  as  might  suffice  for  a  journey 
to  the  Frozen  Ocean  or  to  the  Desert  of 
Sahara.  On  one  occasion  he  learned 
:hat  the  floods  were  out  between  Ware 
and  London,  that  passengers  had  to 
swim  for  their  lives,  and  that  a  higgler 
had  perished  in  the  attempt  to  cross. 
In  consequence  of  these  tidings  he 
turned  out  of  the  high  road,  and  was 
conducted  across  some  meadows,  where 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  ride  to  the 
saddle  skirts  in  water.f  In  the  course 
of  another  journey  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  swept  away  by  an  inundation  of 
the  Trent.  He  was  afterwards  detained 
at  Stamford  four  days,  on  account  of 
the  state  of  the  roads,  and  then  ven- 
tured to  proceed  only  because  fourteen 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  were  going  up  in  a  body  to  Par- 
liament with  guides  and  numerous  at- 
tendants, took  him  into  their  company,  f 
On  the  roads  of  Derbyshire,  travellers 
were  in  constant  fear  for  their  necks, 
and  were  frequently  compelled  to  alight 
and  lead  their  beasts.  §  The  great 
route  through  Wales  to  Holyhead  was 
in  such  a  state  that^  in  1685,  a  viceroy, 
going  to  Ireland,  was  five  hours  in 
•travelling  fourteen  miles,  from  Saint 
Asaph  to  Conway.  Be^yeen  Conway 
and  Beaumaris  he  was  lb|ced  to  walk 
great  part  of  the  way;  afld  his  lady 
was  carried  in  a  litter.    His  coach  was, 

*  Pepys's  Diary,  Feb.  28. 1660. 

t  Thoresb/B  Diary,  May  17. 1695. 

t  Ibid.  Dec.  27.  1708. 

§  Tour  in  Derbyshire,  by  J.  Browne,  son  of 
8ir  Thomas  BroSvne,  1662.  Cotton's  Angler, 
1676. 


with  much  difficulty,  and  by  the  help 
of  many  hands,  brought  after  him  en- 
tire. In  general,  carriages  were  taken 
to  pieces  at  Conway,  and  borne,  on  the 
shoulders  of  stout  Welsh  peasants,  to 
the  Menai  Straits.*  In  some  parts  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  none  but  the  strong- 
est horses  could,  in  winter,  get  through 
the  bog,  in  which,  at  every  step,  thqr 
sank  deep.  The  markets  were  often 
inaccessible  during  sever&L  months.  It 
is  said  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
were  sometimes  suffered  to  rot  in  one 
place,  while  in  another  place,  distant 
only  a  few  miles,  the  supply  fell  fer 
short  of  the  demand.  The  wheeled 
carriages  were,  in  this  district,  generally 
pulled  by  oxen.t  When  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  visited  the  stately  mansion 
of  Petworth  in  wet  weather,  he  was 
six  hours  in  going  nine  miles;  and  it 
wajB  necessary  that  a  body  of  sturdy 
hinds  should  be  on  each  side  of  his 
coach,  in  order  to  prop  it.  Of  the  ca^ 
riages  which  conveyed  his  retinue  seve- 
ral were  upset  and  injured.  A  letter 
from  one  of  the  party  has  been  pre- 
served, in  which  the  unfortunate  oolu^ 
tier  complains  that,  during  fourteen 
hours,  he  never  once  aUghted,  except 
when  his  coach  was  overturned  or  stock 
fast  in  the  mud.^ 

One  chief  cause  of  the  badness  of 
the  roads  seems  to  have  been  the  de- 
fective state  of  the  law.  Eveiy  parish 
was  bound  to  repair  the  highways 
which  passed  through  it  The  peasan- 
try were  forced  to  give  their  gratuitous 
labour  six  days  in  the  year.  If  this 
was  not  sufficieint,  hired  labour  was  em- 
ployed, and  the  expense  was  met  by  a 
parochial  rate.  That  a  route  connect- 
ing two  great  towns,  which  have  a 
large  and  thriving  trade  with  each 
other,  should  be  maintained  at  the  cost 
of  the  rural  population  scattered  be- 
tween them  is  obviously  unjust;  and 
this  injustice  was  peculiarly  glaring  in 
the  case  of  the  great  North  road,  which 
traversed  very  poor  and  thinly  inha- 

*  Correspondenoe  of  Henry  Earl  of  Glaron- 
don,  Dec  80. 1685,  Jan.  1. 1686. 

t  Postlethwaite's  Diet., Roads;  History  of 
Hawkhnrst,  In  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica 
Britannica. 

X  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  1703,  Appendix, 
No.  3. 
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bited  districts,  and  joined  very  rich  and 
populous  districts.     Indeed  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  parishes  of  Hun- 
tingdonshire to  mend  a  highway  worn 
by  the  constant    traffic  between    the 
West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire  And  London. 
Soon  after  the  Restoration  this  griev- 
ance attracted  the  notice  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  an  act,  the  first  of  our  many 
turnpike  acts,  was  passed,  imposing  a 
BmaU  toll  on  travellers  and  goods,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  some  parts  of 
this  important  line  of  communication 
in  good    repair.*      This    innovation, 
however,  excited  many  murmurs;  and 
the  other  great  avenues  to  the  capital 
were  long  left  imder  the  old  system. 
A  change  was  at  length  effected,  but 
not  without  muqh  difficulty.     For  un- 
just and  absurd  taxation  to  which  men 
are  accustomed  is  often  borne  far  more 
willingly,  than  the  most  reasonable  im- 
post which  is  new.      It  was  not  till 
many  toll    bars    had    been  violently 
pulled  down,  till  the  troops  had  in 
many    districts    been    forced    to    act 
against  the  people,  and  till  much  blood 
jiad  been  shed,  that  a  good  system  whs 
introduced,  t    By  slow  degrees  reason 
triumphed  over  prejudice ;  and  our  is- 
land is  now  crossed  in  every  direction 
by  near  thirty  thousand  miles  of  turn- 
pike road. 

On  the  best  highways  heavy  articles 
were,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
generally  conveyed  jfrom  place  to  place 
by  stage  waggons.  In  the  straw  of 
these  vehicles  nestled  a  crowd  of  pas- 
sengers, who  could  not  afford  to  travel 
by  coach  or  on  horseback,  and  whb  were 
prevented  by  infirmity,  or  by  the  weight 
of  their  luggage,  from  going  on  foot. 
The  expense  of  transmitting  heavy  goods 
in  this  way  was  enormous.  From  Lon- 
don to  Birmingham  the  charge  was 
seven  pounds  a  ton ;  fi^m  London  to 
Exeter  twelve  pounds  a  ton.  |  This  was 
about  fifteen  pence  a  ton  for  every  mile, 
more  by  a  third  than  was  afterwards 

•  15  Car.  II.  o.  1. 

t  The  evilB  of  the  old  system  are  etrUdngly 
Kt  forth  in  many  petitions  which  appear  in 
the  Oommoni^  Journal  of  172|.  How  fierce 
an  opposition  was  offered  to  the  new  ^stem 
may  be  learned  from  the  Ghentleman's  Maga- 
zine of  1749. 

X  Postletbwaite's  Diet.,  Boads. 


charged  on  turnpike  roads,  and  fifteen 
times  what  is  now  demanded  by  railway 
companies.  The  cost  of  conveyance 
amounted  to  a  prohibitory  tax  on  many 
useful  articles.  Coal  in  particular  was 
never  seen  except  in  the  districts  where 
it  was  produced,  or  in  the  districts  to 
which  it  could  be  carried  by  sea,  and 
was  indeed  always  known  in  the  south 
of  England  by  the  name  of  sea  coal. 

On  byroads,  and  generally  through- 
out the  country  north  of  York  and  west 
of  Exeter,  goods  were  carried  by  long 
trains  of  packhorses.  These  strong  and 
patient  beasts,  the  breed  of  which  is 
now  extinct)  were  attended  by  a  class 
of  men  who  seem  to  have  borne  much 
resemblance  to  the  Spanish  muleteers. 
A  traveller  of  humble  condition  often 
found  it  convenient  to  perform  a  journey 
mounted  on  a  packsaddle  between  two 
baskets,  under  the  care  of  these  hardy 
guides.  The  expense  of  this  mode  of 
conveyance  was  small.  But  the  caravan 
moved  at  a  foot's  pace ;  and  in  winter 
the  cold  was  often  insupportable.* 

The  rich  commonly  travelled  in  their 
own  carriages,  with  at  least  four  horses. 
Cotton,  the  facetious  poet,  attempted 
to  go  from  London  to  the  Peak  with  a 
single  pair,  but  found  at  Saint  Alban'& 
that  the  journey  would  be  insupport- 
ably  tedious,  and  altered  his  plan.t  A 
coach  and  six  is  in  our  time  never  seen, 
except  as  part  of  some  pageant.  The 
frequent  mention  therefore  of  such  equi- 
pages in  old  books  is  likely  to  mislead 
us.  We  attribute  to  magnificence  what 
was  really  the  effect  of  a  very  disagree- 
able necessity.  People,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second,  travelled  with  six 
horses,  because  with  a  smaller  number 
there  was  great  danger  of  sticking  fast 
in  the  mire.  Nor  were  even  six  horses 
always  sufficient.  Vanbrugh,  in  the 
succeeding  generation,  described  with 
great  humour  the  way  in  which  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  newly  chosen  a  member 
of  Parliament,  went  up  to  London.  On 
that  occasion  aU  the  exertions  of  six 
beasts,  two  of  which  had  been  taken 

• 

*  Loidis  and  Elmete;  Marshall's  Rural 
!Eloonomy  of  England.  In  1739  Roderlc  Ran- 
dom came  from  Scotland  to  Newcastle  on  a 
packhorse. 

t  Cotton's  Epistle  to  J.  Bradshaw. 
n2 
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from  the  plough,  could  not  save  the 
family  coach  from  being  imbedded  in  a 
quagmire. 

Public  carriages  hud  recently  been 
stMce  much  improTed.  During  the 
comcbei.  years  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed tiie  Restoration,  a  diligence  ran 
between  London  and  Oxford  in  two 
days.  The  passengers  slept  at  Bea- 
consfield.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of 
1669,  a  great  and  daring  innovation 
was  attempted.  It  was  announced  that 
a  vehicle,  described  as  the  Flying  Coach, 
would  perform  the  whole  journey  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset  This  spirited 
imdertaking  was  solemnly  considered 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Heads  of  the 
Ui^iversity,  and  appears  to  have  excited 
the  same  sort  of  interest  which  is  ex- 
cited in  our  own  time  by  the  opening  of 
a  new  railway.  The  Vicechancellor,  by 
a  notice  affixed  in  all  public  places,  pre- 
scribed the  hour  and  place  of  departure. 
Th3  success  of  the  experiment  was  com- 
plete. At  six  in  the  morning  the  car- 
riage began  to  more  from  before  the 
ancient  front  of  All  Souls  College ;  and 
at  seven  in  the  evening  the  adventurous 
gentlemen  who  had  run  the  first  risk 
were  safely  deposited  at  their  inn  in 
London.*  The  emulation  of  the  sister 
University  was  moved ;  and  soon  a  dili- 
gence was  set  up  which  in  one  day 
carried  passengers  from  Cambridge  to 
the  capital.  At  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  flying  carriages 
ran  thrice  a  week  from  London  to  the 
chief  towns.  But  no  stage  coach,  in  deed 
no  stage  waggon,  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded further  north  than  York,  or 
further  west  than  Exeter.  The  ordinary 
day's  journey  of  aflying  coach  was  about 
fifty  miles  in  the  summer ;  but  in  winter, 
when  the  ways  were  bad  and  the  nights 
long,  little  more  than  thirty.  The  Ches- 
ter coach,  the  York  coach,  and  the  Exeter 
coach  generally  reached  London  in  four 
days  during  the  fine  season,  but  at 
Christmas  not  till  the  sixth  day.  The 
passengers,  six  in  number,  were  all 
seated  in  the  carriage.  For  accidents 
were  so  frequent  that  it  would  have 
been  most  perilous  to  mount  the  roof. 
The  ordinary  fare  was  about  twopence 

*  Anthony  h  Wood's  Life  of  himself. 


hal^enny  a  mile  in  summer,  and  some* 
what  more  in  winter.* 

This  mode  of  travelling,  which  by 
Englishmen  of  the  present  day  would 
be  regarded  as  insufferably  slow,  seemed 
to  our  ancestors  wonderfully  and  indeed 
alarmingly  rapid.  In  a  work  published 
a  few  months  before  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Second,  the  flying  coaches  are  ex- 
tolled as  far  superior  to  any  similar 
vehicles  ever  known  in  the  world.  Their 
velocity  is  the  subject  of  special  com- 
mendation, and  is  triumphantly  con- 
trasted with  the  sluggish  pace  of  the 
continental  posts.  But  with  tx)ast8  like 
these  was  mingled  the  sound  of  com- 
plaint and  invective.  The  interests  of 
large  classes  had  been  unfavourably  af- 
fected by  the  establishment  of  the  new 
diligences;  and,  as  usual,  many  persons 
were,  from  mere  stupidity  and  obsti- 
nacy, disposed  to  clamour  against  the 
innovation,  simply  because  it  was  an 
innovation.  It  was  vehemently  argued 
that  this  mode  of  conveyance  would  be 
fatal  to  the  breed  of  horses  and  to  the 
noble  art  of  horsemanship;  that  the 
Thames,  which  had  long  been  an  im- 
portant nursery  of  seamen,  would  cease 
to  be  the  chief  thoroughfare  from  Lon- 
don up  to  Windsor  and  down  to  Graves- 
end  ;  that  saddlers  and  spurriers  would 
be  ruined  by  hundreds ;  that  numerons 
inns,  at  which  mounted  travellers  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  stopping,  would  be 
deserted,  and  would  no  longer  pay  any 
rent ;  that  the  new  carriages  were  too 
hot  in  summer  and  too  cold  in  winter; 
that  the  passengers  were  grievously  an- 
noyed by  invalids  and  crying  chil^n ; 
that  the  coach  sometimes  reached  the 
inn  so  late  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
supper,  and  sometimes  started  so  early 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  breakfast 
On  these  grounds  it  was  gravely  recom- 
mended that  no  public  coach  should  be 
permitted  to  have  more  than  four  horses, 
to  start  oftener  than  once  a  week,  or  to 
go  more  than  thirty  miles  a  day.  1^ 
was  hoped  that,  if  this  regulation  were 
adopted,  all  except  the  sick  and  the  lam^ 
womd  return  to  the  old  mode  of  travel- 

*  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1684^ 
See  also  the  list  of  stage  coaches  and  waggon* 
at  the  end  of  the  hook,  entitled  Angli»  Hebo* 
polis,  1690, 
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ling,  petitions  embodying  such  opini- 
ons as  these  were  presented  to  the  King 
in  council  from  several  companies  of 
the  City  of  London,  from  several  pro- 
■V'incial  towns,  and  from  the  justices  of 
several  counties.  We  smile  at  these 
things.  It  is  not  impossible  that  our 
descendants,  when  they  read  the  history 
of  the  opposition  offered  by  cupidity 
and  prejudice  to  the  improvements  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  may  smile  in 
their  turn.* 

In  spite  of  the  attractions  of  the 
flying  coaches,  it  was  still  usual  for 
men  who  enjoyed  health  and  vigour, 
and  who  were  not  encumbered  by  much 
baggage,  to  perform  long  journeTs  on 
horseback.  If  the  traveller  wished  to 
move  expeditiously  he  rode  post.  Fresh 
saddle  horses  and  guides  were  to  be 
procured  at  convenient  distances  along 
all  the  great  lines  of  road.  The  charge 
vas  threepen.ce  a  mile  for  each  horse, 
and  fourpence  a  stage  for  the  guide. 
In  this  manner,  when  the  ways  were 
good,  it  was  possible  to  travel,  for  a 
considerable  time,  as  rapidly  as  by  any 
conveyance  known  in  England,  till 
vehicles  were  propelled  by  steam. 
There  were  as  yet  no  post  chaises ;  nor 
could  those  who  rode  in  their  own 
coaches  ordinarily  procure  a  change  of 
horses.  The  King,  however,  and  the 
great  oflScers  of  state,  were  able  to  com- 
mand relays.  Thus  Charles  commonly 
went  in  one  day  from  "Whitehall  to 
Newmarket,  a  distance  of  about  fifty- 
five  miles  through  a  level  country ;  and 
this  was  thought  by  his  subjects  a  proof 
of  great  activity.  Evelyn  performed 
the  same  journey  in  company  with  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Clifford.  The  coach 
was  drawn  by  slk  horses,  which  were 
changed  at  Bishop  Stortford,  and  again 
at  Chesterford.  The  travellers  reached 
Newmarket  at  night.  Such  a  mode  of 
conveyance  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  rare  luxury  confined  to 
princes  and  ministers.^ 

*  John  Cresset's  Reasons  for  Sappreesing 
Stage  Coaclics,  1672.  These  reasons  were 
aftorwarda  iniserted  in  a  tract,  entitled  '*  The 
Grand  Concern  of  England  explained,  1673." 
Cresset's  attack  on  stage  coaches  called  forth 
Bome  answers  which  I  have  consulted. 

t  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1684. 
North's  Examen,  105. :  Evelyn's  Diary,  Oct. 
».  10. 1671. 


Whatever  might  be  the  way  in  which  a 
journey  was  performed,  the  tra-  nighwny- 
vellers,  unless  they  were  nume-  "*°" 
rous  and  well  armed,  ran  considerable 
risk  of  being  stopped  and  plundered. 
The  mounted  highwayman,  a  marauder 
known  to  our  generation  only  from  books, 
v^as  to  be  found  on  every  main  road.  The 
waste  tracks  which  lay  on  the  great  routes 
near  London  were  especially  haimted 
by  plunderers  of  this  dass.  Hounslow 
Heath,  on  the  great  Western  Koad,  and 
Finchley  Common,  on  the  great  Nor- 
thern Road,  were  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  spots.  The  Cam- 
bridge scholars  trembled  when  they 
approached  Epping  Forest,  even  in 
broad  daylight.  Seamen  who  had  just 
been  paid  off  at  Chatham  were  otlen 
compiled  to  deliver  their  purses  on 
Gadshill,  celebrated  near  a  hundred 
years  earlier  by  the  greatest  of  poets  as 
the  scene  of  the  depredations  of  Falstaff. 
The  public  authorities  seem  to  have 
been  often  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with 
the  plunderers.  At  one  time  it  was 
announced  in  the  Gazette  that  several 
persons,  who  were  strongly  suspected  of 
being  highwaymen,  but  against  whom 
there  was  not  sufficient;  evidence,  would 
be  paraded  at  Newgate  in  riding  dresses : 
their  horses  would  also  be  shown ;  and 
all  gentlemen  who  had  been  robbed 
were  invited  to  inspect  this  singular 
exhibition.  On  another  occasion  u 
pardon  was  publicly  offered  to  a  robber 
if  he  would  give  up  some  rough  dia- 
monds, of  immense  value,  which  he 
had  taken  when  he  stopped  the  Harwich 
mail.  A  short  time  after  appeared 
another  proclamation,  warning  the  inn- 
keepers that  the  eye  of  the  government 
was  upon  them.  Their  criminal  conni- 
vance, it  was  affirmed,  enabled  banditti 
to  infest  the  roads  with  impunity.  That 
these  suspicions  were  not  without 
foundation,  is  proved  by  the  dying 
speeches  of  some  penitent  robbers  of 
that  age,  who  appear  to  have  received 
from  the  innkeepers  services  much 
resembling  those  which  Farquhar's 
Boniface  rendered  to  Gibbet.* 

*  See  the  London  Gazette,  May  14.  1677, 
August  4.  1687,  Dec.  6.  1687.  The  last  con- 
fession of  Augustin  King,  who  was  the  son  of 
an  eminent  divine,  and  had  been  educated  at 
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It  was  necessary  to  the  success  and 
even  to  the  safety  of  the  highwayman 
that  he  should  be  a  bold  and  skilful 
rider,  and  that  his  manners  and  appear- 
ance should  be  such  as  suited  the  master 
of  a  fine  horse.  He  therefore  held  an 
aristocratical  position  in  the  community 
of  thieves,  appeared  at  fashionable 
coffee  houses  and  gaming  houses,  and 
betted  with  men  of  quality  on  the  race 
ground.*  Sometimes,  iodeed,  he  was  a 
man  of  good  family  and  education.  A 
romantic  interest  therefore  attached, 
and  perhaps  still  attaches,  to  the  names 
of  freebooters  of  this  class.  The  vulgar 
eagerly  drank  in  tales  of  theiip  ferocity 
and  audacity,  of  their  occasional  acts  of 
generosity  and  good  nature,  of  their 
amours,  of  their  miraculous  escapes,  of 
their  desperate  struggles,  and  of  their 
manly  bearing  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
cart.  Thus  it  was  related  of  William 
Nevison,  the  great  robber  of  Yorkshire, 
that  he  levied  a  quarterly  tribute  on  all 
the  northern  drovers,  and,  in  return, 
not  only  spared  them  himself,  but  pro- 
tected them  against  all  other  thieves; 
that  he  demanded  purses  in  the  most 
courteous  manner;  that  he  gavelai^ely 
to  the  poor  what  he  had  taken  from  the 
rich ;  that  his  liffe  was  once  spared  by 
the  royal  clemency,  but  that  he  again 
tempted  his  fate,  and  at  length  died,  in 
1685,  on  the  gallows  of  York.t  It  was 
related  how  Claude  Duval,  the  French 
page  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  took  to 
the  road,  became  captain  of  a  formidable 
gang,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  named 
first  in  a  royal  proclamation  against 
notorious  offenders ;  how  at  the  head  of 
his  troop  he  stopped  a  lady's  coach,  in 
which  there  was  a  booty  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds ;  how  he  took  only  one 
hundred,  and  suffered  the  fair  owner  to 

Oambridge,  but  was  banged  at  Golcbester  in 
March  1688,  is  higlUy  curious. 

*  Aimtoell.  Pray  sir,  han't  I  seen  your  face 
at  Will's  coffeehouse  ? 

Gibbet.  Tes,  sir,  and  at  White's  too.— 
Beaux'  Stratagem. 

t  Gent's  History  of  York.  Another  ma- 
rander  of  the  same  description,  named  Bias, 
was  hanged  at  SaJisbnry  in  1695.  In  a  ballad 
which  is  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  defending  himself  thus  before  the 

Ju^: 

*'  What  My  yon  nov,  my  honoured  Lord, 
What  harm  vas  there  In  this  P 
Bteh,  wealth;  mlMTs  were  abhorred 
By  brare,  ft««hearted  Blss," 


ransom  the  rest  by  dancing  a  coranto 
with  him  on  the  heath ;  how  his  viva- 
cious gallantry  stole  away  the  hearts  of 
all  women ;  how  his  dexterity  at  sword 
and  pistol  made  him  a  terror  to  all 
men;  how,  at  length,  in  the  year  1670, 
he  was  seized  when  overcome  by  wine; 
how  dames  of  high  rank  visited  him  in 
prison,  and  with  tears  interceded  fot 
his  life;  how  the  King  would  have 
granted  a  pardon,  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  Judge  Morton,  the  terror  of 
highwaymen,  who  threatened  to  resign 
his  office  unless  the  law  were  carried 
into  full  effect ;  and  how,  after  the  exe- 
cution, the  corpse  lay  in  state  with  all 
the  pomp  of  scutcneons,  wax  lights, 
black  hangings  and  mutes,  till  the  same 
cruel  Judge,  who  had  intercepted  the 
mercy  of  the  crown,  sent  officers  to 
disturb  the  obsequies.*  In  these  anec- 
dotes there  is  doubtless  a  large  mixture 
of  fable;  but  they  are  not  on  that 
account  unworthy  of  being  recorded; 
for  it  is  both  an  authentic  and  an  im- 
portant fact  that  such  tales,  whether 
false  or  true,  were  heard  by  our  ances- 
tors with  eagerness  and  faith. 

All  the  various  dangers  by  which  the 
traveller  was  beset  were  greatly 
increased  by  darkness.  He  was 
therefore  commonly  desirous  of  haviiig 
the  shelter  of  a  roof  during  the  night; 
and  such  shelter  it  was  not  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. From  a  very  early  period  the  inns  of 
England  had  been  renowned.  Our  first 
great  poet  had  described  the  excellent 
accommodation  which  they  afforded  to 
the  pilgrims  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Nine  and  twenty  persons,  with  their 
horses,  found  room  in  the  wide  cham- 
bers and  stables  of  the  Tabard  in 
Southwark.  The  food  was  of  the  best, 
and  the  wines  such  as  drew  the  com- 
pany on  to  drink  largely.  Two  hun- 
dred years  later,  under  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  William  Harrison  gave  a 
lively  description  of  the  plenty  and 
comfort  of  the  great  hostelries.  The 
Continent  of  Europe,  he  said,  could 
show  nothing  like  them.  There  were 
some  in  which  two  or  three  hundred 
people,  with  their  horses,  could  withont 

*  Pope's  Memoirs  of  Duval,  published  im- 
mediately after  the  exeoution.  Oates's  BUmv 
ScuriAuc^.    Part  I, 
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difficulty  be  lodged  and  fed.  The  bed- 
ding, the  tapestry,  above  all,  the 
abondanoe  of  clean  and  fine  linen  was 
matter  of  wonder.  Valuable  plate  was 
often  set  on  the  tables.  Nay,  there 
were  signs  which  had  cost  Uiifty  or 
forty  pounds.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury England  abounded  with  excellent 
inns  of  every  rank.  The  traveller 
sometimes,  in  a  small  village,  lighted 
on  a  public  house  such  as  Walton  has 
described,  where  the  brick  floor  was 
swept  dean,  where  the  walls  were  stuck 
round  with  ballads,  where  the  sheets 
smelt  of  lavender,  and  where  a  blazing 
fire,  a  cup  of  good  ale,  and  a  dish  of 
trouts  fresh  from  the  neighbouring 
brook,  were  to  be  procured  at  small 
charge.  At  the  laiger  houses  of  enter- 
tainment were  to  be  found  beds  hung  with 
silk,  choice  cookery,  and  claret  equal 
to  the  best  which  was  drunk  in  Lon- 
don.* The  innkeepers  too,  it  was  said, 
were  not  like  other  innkeepers.  On 
the  Continent  the  landlord  was  the 
tyrant  of  those  who  crossed  the  thres- 
hold. In  England  he  was  a  servant. 
Never  was  an  Englishman  more  at 
home  than  when  he  took  his  ease  in  his 
inn.  Even  men  of  fortune,  who  might 
in  their  own  mansions  have  enjoyed 
every  luxury,  were  often  in  the  habit  of 
passing  their  evenings  in  the  parlour  of 
some  neighbouring  house  of  public 
entertainment.  They  seem  to  have 
thought  that  comfort  and  freedom  could 
in  no  other  place  be  enjoyed  in  equal 
perfection.  This  feeling  continued 
during  many  generations  to  be  a 
national  peculiarity.  The  liberty  and 
jollity  of  inns  long  furnished  matter  to 
our  novelists  and  dramatists.  Johnson 
declared  that  a  tavern  chair  was  the 
throne  of  human  felicity ;  and  Shen- 
stone  gently  complained  that  no  private 
roof,  however  friendly,  gave  the  wan- 
derer so  warm  a  welcome  as  that  which 
was  to  be  found  at  an  inn. 

Many  conveniences,  which  were  un- 
known at  Hampton  Court  and  White- 
hall in  the  seventeenth  century,  are  in 

*  See  the  pirologrne  to  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
Harrison'a  Historical  Description  of  the  Is- 
land of  Great  Britain,  and  Pepys's  acoount  of 
hia  tour  in  the  summer  of  1668.  The  excel- 
leooe  of  the  English  inns  is  noticed  in  the 
Travels  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo. 


all  modem  hotels.  Yet  on  the  whole 
it  is  certain  that  the  improvement  of 
our  houses  of  public  entertainment  has 
by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  im- 
provement of  our  roads  and  of  our  con- 
veyances. Nor  is  this  strange ;  for  it 
is  evident  that>  all  other  circumstances 
being  supposed  equal,  the  inns  will  be 
best  where  the  means  of  locomotion  are 
worst.  The  quicker  the  rate  of  travel- 
ling, the  less  important  is  it  that  there 
should  be  numerous  agreeable  resting 
places  for  the  traveller.  A  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago  a  person  who  came 
up  to  the  capital  from  a  remote  county 
generally  required,  by  the  way,  twelve 
or  fifteen  meals,  and  lodging  for  five  or 
six  nights.  If  he  were  a  great  man, 
he  expected  the  meals  and  lodging  to 
be  comfortable,  and  even  luxurious.  At 
present  we  fly  from  York  or  Exeter  to 
London  by  the  light  of  a  single  winter*s 
day.  At  present,  therefore,  a  traveller 
seldom  interrupts  his  journey  merely 
for  the  sake  of  rest  and  refreshment. 
The  consequence  is  that  hundreds  of 
excellent  inns  have  fallen  into  utter 
decay.  In  a  short  time  no  good  houses 
of  that  description  will  be  found,  except 
at  places  where  strangers  are  likely  to 
be  detained  by  business  or  pleasure. 

The  mode  in  which  correspondence 
was  carried  on  between  distant  ^^^ 
places  may  excite  the  scorn  of  offlo*. 
the  present  generation ;  yet  it  was  such 
as  might  have  moved  ^the  admiration 
and  envy  of  the  polished  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, or  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Raleigh  and  Cecil  A  rude  and  imper- 
fect establishment  of  posts  for  the  con- 
veyance of  letters  had  been  set  up  by 
Charles  the  First,  and  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  civil  war.  Under  the  Com- 
monwealth the  design  was  resumed. 
At  the  Restoration  the  proceeds  of  the 
Post  Ofiice,  after  all  expenses  had  been 
paid,  were  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York. 
On  most  lines  of  road  the  mails  went 
out  and  came  in  only  on  the  alternate 
days.  In  Cornwall,  in  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnshire, and  among  the  hills  and  lakes 
of  Cumberland,  letters  were  received 
only  once  a  week.  During  a  royal  pro- 
gress a  daily  post  was  despatched  from 
the  capital  to  the  place  where  the  court, 
sojourned.    There  was  also  daily  com- 
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munication  between  London  and  the 
Downs;  and  the  same  privilege  was 
sometimes  extended  to  Tnnbridge  Wells 
and  Bath  at  the  seasons  when  those 
places  were  crowded  by  the  great.  The 
bags  were  carried  on  horseback  day  and 
night  at  the  rate  of  about  fiTe  miles  an 
hour.* 

The  revenue  of  this  establishment 
was  not  derived  solely  from  the  charge 
for  the  transmission  of  letters.  The 
Post  Office  alone  was  entitled  to  furnish 
post  horses ;  and,  from  the  care  with 
which  this  monopoly  was  guarded,  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  found  profitable.f 
If,  indeed,  a  traveller  had  waited  half 
an  hour  without  being  supplied,  he 
might  hiie  a  horse  wherever  he  could. 

To  facilitate  correspondence  between 
one  part  of  London  and  another  was 
not  originally  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  Post  Office.  But,  in  the  reign  of 
Charies  the  Second,  an  enterprising 
citizen  of  London,  William  Dockwray, 
set  up,  at  great  expense,  a  penny  post, 
which  delivered  letters  and  parcels  six 
or  eight  times  a  day  in  the  busy  and 
crowded  streets  near  the  Exchange,  and 
four  times  a  day  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  capital.  This  improvement  was, 
as  usual,  strenuously  resisted.  The 
porters  complained  that  their  interests 
were  attacked,  and  tore  down  the  pla- 
cards in  which  the  scheme  was  an- 
nounced to  the  public.  The  excitement 
caused  by  Godfrey's  death,  and  by  the 
discovery  of  Coleman's  papers,  was  then 
at  the  height.  A  cry  was  therefore 
raised  that  the  penny  post  was  a  Popish 
contrivance.  The  great  Doctor  Oates, 
it  was  affirmed,  had  hinted  a  suspicion 
that  the  Jesuits  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scheme,  and  that  the  bags,  if  ex- 
amined, would  be  found  full  of  treason.  J 
The  utility  of  the  enterprise  was,  how- 
ever, so  great  and  obvious  that  all  oppo- 
sition proved  fruitless.  As  soon  as  it 
became  clear  that  the  speculation  would 
be  lucrative,  the  Duke  of  York  com- 
plained of  it  as  an  infraction  of  his 

*  Stat.  12  Gar.  II.  c.  85. ;  Chamherlayne's 
State  of  England,  1684 ;  Angliae  Metropolis, 
1690  ;  London  Gazette,  June  22. 1685,  August 
15. 1687. 

t  London  G-azette,  Sept.  14. 1685. 

i  Smith's  Current  Intelligence,  March  30. 
and  April  3. 1680. 


monopoly ;  and  'the  courts  of  law  de- 
cided in  his  favour.* 

The  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  was 
from  the  first  constantly  increasing.  lu 
the  year  of  the  Restoration  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  strict 
inquiry,  had  estimated  the  net  receipt 
at  about  twenty  thousand  pounds.  At 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  net  receipt  was  little  short 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  and  this  was 
then  thought  a  stupendous  sum.  The 
gross  receipt  was  about  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  charge  for  convey- 
ing a  single  letter  was  twopence  for 
eighty  miles,  and  threepence  for  a  longer 
distance.  The  postage  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  the  packetf 
At  present  a  single  letter  is  carried  to 
the  extremity  of  Scotland  or  of  Ireland 
for  a  penny;  and  the  monopoly  of  post 
horses  has  long  ceased  to  exist.  Yet 
the  gross  annual  receipts  of  the  departr 
ment  amount  to  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  Uie  net 
receipts  to  more  .than  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  It  is,  therefore, 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  num- 
ber of  letters  now  conveyed  by  mail  is 
seventy  times  the  number  which  was 
so  conveyed  at  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  James  the  Second.  { 

No  part  of  the  load  which  the  old 
mails  carried  out  was  more  im-  jfewm^ 
portant  than  the  newsletters,  p^"- 
In  1685  nothing  like  the  London  daily 
paper  of  our  time  existed,  or  could 
exist.  Nei  ther  the  necessary  capital  nor 
the  necessary  skill  was  to  be  found. 
Freedom  too  was  wanting,  a  want  as 
fatal  as  that  of  either  capital  or  skill. 
The  press  was  not  indeed  at  that  mo- 
ment under  a  general  censorship.  The 
licensing  act,  which  had  been  passed 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  had  expired 
in  1679.  Any  person  might  therefore 
print,  at  his  own  risk,  a  history,  a  ser- 

*  AngliaB  Metropolis,  1690. 

t  Commons'  Journals,  Sept.  4. 1660,  March 
1.  168| ;  Ghamberlayne,  1684 ;  Davenont  on 
the  Public  Revenne,  Discourse  IV. 

t  I  have  left  the  text  as  it  stood  in  1848.  In 
the  year  1856  the  gross  receipt  of  the  Post 
Office  was  more  than  2,800,000/. ;  and  the  net 
receipt  was  about  1,200,000/.  The  number 
of  letters  conveyed  by  post  was  478,000,000* 
(1857.) 
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mon,  or  a  poem,  without  the  previous 
approhation  of  any  oflficer;  but  the 
Judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  this  liberty  did  not  extend  to  Ga- 
zettes, and  that>  by  the  common  law  of 
England,  no  man,  not  authorised  by  the 
crown,  had  a  right  to  publish  political 
news  *  "While  the  Whig  party  was  still 
formidable,  the  government  bought  it 
ezpedientoccasionally  to  connive  at  the 
violation  of  this  rule.  During  the 
great  battle  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  many 
newspapers  were  suffered  to  appear,  the 
Protestant  Intelligence,  the  Cuirent 
Intelligence,  the  Domestic  Intelligence, 
the  True  News,  the  London  Mercury.f 
None  of  these  was  published  oftener 
than  twice  a  week.  None  exceeded  in 
size  a  single  small  leaf.  The  quantity 
of  matter  which  one  of  them  contained 
in  a  year  was  not  more  than  is  often 
found  in  two  numbers  of  the  Times. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Whigs  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  King  to  be 
sparing  in  the  use  of  that  which  aU  his 
Judges  had  pronounced  to  be  his  un- 
doubted prerogative.  At  the  dose  of 
his  reign  no  newspaper  was  suffered  to 
appear  without  his  allowance :  and  his 
tdlowance  was  given  exclusively  to  the 
London  Gazette.  The  London  Gazette 
came  out  only  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days. The  contents  generally  were  a 
royal  proclamation,  two  or  three  Tory 
addresses,  notices  of  two  or  three  pro- 
motions, an  account  of  a  skirmish  be- 
tween the  imperial  troops  and  the 
Janissaries  on  the  Danube,  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  highwayman,  an  announcement 
of  a  grand  cockfight  between  two  per- 
sons of  honour,  and  an  advertisement 
offering  a  reward  for  a  strayed  dog. 
The  whole  made  up  two  pages  of  mode- 
rate size.  "Whatever  was  communicated 
respecting  matters  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment was  communicated  in  the  most 
meagre  and  formal  style.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  when  the  government  was  dis- 
posed to  gratify  the  public  curiosity 
respecting  an  important  transaction,  a 
broadside  was  put  forth  giving  fuller 
details  than  could  be  found  in  the  Ga- 

*  London  Gazette,  May  5.  and  17. 1680. 

t  There  is  a  xery  carious,  and,  I  should 
think,  imiqne  collection  of  these  papers  in  the 
British  Mufeum. 


zette :  but  neither  the  Gazette  nor  any 
supplementary  broadside  printed  by 
authority  ever  contained  any  intelli- 
gence which  it  did  not  suit  the  purposes 
of  the  Court  to  publish.  The  most  im- 
portant parliamentary  debates,  the  most 
important  state  trials,  recorded  in  our 
history,  were  passed  over  in  profound 
silence.*  In  the  capital  the  coffee 
houses  supplied  in  some  measure  the 

Slace  of  a  journal.  Thither  the  Lon- 
oners  flocked,  as  the  Athenians  of  old 
flocked  to  the  market  place,  to  hear 
whether  thei-e  was  any  news.  There 
men  might  learn  how  brutally  a  Whig 
had  been  treated  the  day  before  in 
Westminster  Hall,  what  horrible  ac- 
counts tlie  letters  from  Edinburgh  gave 
of  the  torttiring  of  Covenanters,  how 
grossly  the  Navy  Board  had  cheated 
the  crown  in  the  victualling  of  the  fleet, 
and  what  grave  charges  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  had  brought  against  the  Treasury 
in  the  matter  of  the  hearth  money.  But 
people  who  lived  at  a  distance  ^g,^ 
from  the  great  theatre  of  poli-  *«""•• 
tical  contention  could  be  kept  regularly 
informed  of  what  was  passing  there 
only  by  means  of  newsletters.  To  pre- 
pare such  letters  became  a  calling  in 
London,  as  it  now  is  among  the  natives 
of  India.  The  newiswriter  rambled 
from  coffee  room  to  coffee  room,  collect- 
ing reports,  squeezed  himself  into  the 
Sessions  House  at  the  Old  Bailey  if 
there  was  an  interesting  trial,  nay, 
perhaps  obtained  admission  to  the  gal- 
lery of  Whitehall,  and  noticed  how  the 
King  and  Duke  looked.  In  this  way 
he  gathered  materials  for  weekly  epis- 
tles destined  to  enlighten  some  county 
town  or  some  bench  of  rustic  magis- 
trates. Such  were  the  sources  from 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  largest 
provincial  cities,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  gentry  and  clergy,  learned  almost 
all  that  they  knew  of  the  history  of 
their  own  time.  We  must  suppose  that 
at  Cambridge  there  were  as  many  per- 
sons curious  to  know  what  was  passing 
in  the  world  as  at  almost  any  place  in 
the  kingdom,  out  of  London.-    Yet  at 

*  For  example,  there  is  not  a  word  In  the 
G-azette  about  the  important  parliamentary 
proceedings  of  November  1686,  or  about  the 
trial  and  acquittal  of  the  seven  Bishops. 
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Cambridge,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  Doc- 
tors of  Laws  and  the  Masters  of  Arts 
had  no  regular  supply  of  news  except 
through  the  London  Guzette.  At  length 
the  services  of  one  of  the  collectors  of 
intelligence  in  the  capital  were  em- 
ployed. That  was  a  memorable  day  on 
which  the  first  newsletter  from  London 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  only  coffee 
ix)om  in  Cambridge.*  At  the  seat  of  a 
man  of  fortune  in  the  coxmtry  the  news^ 
letter  was  impatiently  expected.  Within 
a  week  after  it  had  arrived  it  had  been 
thumbed  by  twenty  families.  It  fur- 
nished the  neighbouring  squires  with 
matter  for  talk  over  their  October,  and 
the  neighbouring  rectors  with  topics 
for  sharp  sermons  against  Whiggeiy  or 
Popery.  Many  of  these  curious  jour- 
nals might  doubtless  still  be  detected 
by  a  diligent  search  in  the  archives  of 
old  families.  Some  are  to  be  found  in 
our  public  libraries;  and  one  series, 
which  is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of 
the  literary  treasures  collected  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  will  be  occasionally 
quoted  in  the  course  of  this  work.t 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
there  were  then  no  provincial  news- 
papers. Indeed,  except  in  the  capital 
and  at  the  two  Universities,  there  was 
scarcely  a  printer  in  the  kingdom.  The 
only  press  in  England  north  of  Trent 
appears  to  have  been  at  York.{ 


*  Boger  North's  Life  of  Dr.  John  North. 
On  the  subject  of  newsletters,  see  the  Ezamen, 
183. 

t  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expresAng  my 
warm  gnratitude  to  the  family  of  my  dear  and 
honoured  friend  Sir  James  Mackintosh  for 
confiding  to  me  the  materials  collected  by  him 
at  a  time  when  he  meditated  a  work  similar 
to  that  which  I  have  undertaken.  I  have 
never  seen,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  any- 
where exists,  within  the  same  compass,  so 
noble  a  collection  of  extracts  from  public  and 
private  archives.  The  judgment  with  which 
Sir  James,  in  great  masses  of  tiie  rudest  ore 
of  history,  selected  what  was  valuable,  and 
r^ected  what  was  worthless,  can  be  fully  ap- 
preciated only  by  one  who  has  toiled  after  him 
in  the  same  mine. 

X  Lite  of  Thomas  Gent.  A  complete  list 
of  all  printing  houses  in  1724  will  be  found  in 
Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  had  then  been  a  great  in- 
crease within  a  few  years  in  the  number  of 
presses ;  and  yet  there  were  thirty-four  coun- 
ties in  which  there  was  no  printer,  one  of 
those  coimties  being  Lancashire. 


It  was  not  only  by  means  of  the 
London  Gazette  that  the  go-  TheOb. 
vemment  undertook  to  furnish  ■«"**«• 
political  instruction  to  the  people.  That 
journal  contained  a  scanty  supplj  of 
news  without  comment.  Another  jour- 
nal, published  under  the  patronage  of 
the  court,  consisted  of  comment  without 
news.  This  paper,  called  the  Obeerva- 
tor,  was  edited  by  an  old  Tory  pam- 
phleteer named  Soger  Lestrange.  Le- 
strange  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
readiness  and  shrewdness;  and  his 
diction,  though  coarse,  and  disfigured 
by  a  mean  and  flippant  jargon  which 
then  passed  for  wit  in  the  green  room 
and  the  tavern,  was  not  without  keen- 
ness and  vigour.  But  his  nature,  at 
once  ferocious  and  ignoble,  showed 
itself  in  every  line  that  he  penned, 
When  the  first  Observators  appeared 
there  was  some  excuse  for  his  acrimony. 
For  the  Whigs  were  theu  powerful; 
and  he  had  to  contend  against  numerous 
adversaries,  whose  unscrupulous  vio- 
lence might  seem  to  justify  unsparing 
retaliation.  But  in  1685  all  opposition 
had  been  crushed.  A  generous  spirit 
would  have  disdained  to  insult  a  party 
which  could  not  reply,  and  to  aggravate 
the  misery  of  prisoners,  of  espies,  of 
bereaved  families :  but  from  the  malice 
of  Lestrange  the  grave  was  no  hiding 
place,  and  the  house  of  mourning  no 
sanctuary.  In  the  last  month  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  William 
Jenkyn,  an  aged  dissenting  pastor  of 
great  note,  who  had  been  cruelly  perse- 
cuted for  no  crime  but  that  of  worship- 
ping God  according  to  the  fashion 
generally  followed  throughout  Protes- 
tant Europe,  died  of  hardships  and 
privations  in  Newgate.  The  outbreak 
of  popular  sympatiiy  could  not  be  re- 
pressed. The  corpse  was  followed  to 
the  grave  by  a  train  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  coaches.  Even  courtiers  looked 
sad.  Even  the  unthinking  King  showed 
some  signs  of  concern.  Lestrange  alone 
set  up  a  howl  of  savage  exultation, 
laughed  at  the  weak  compassion  of  the 
Trimmers,  proclaimed  that  the  blas- 
phemous old  impostor  had  met  with  a 
most  righteous  punishment,  and  vowed 
to  wage  war,  not  only  to  the  death,  but 
after  death,  with  all  the  mock  saints 
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and  martyrs.^  Such  was  the  spirit  of 
the  paper  which  was  at  this  time  the 
oracle  of  the  Tory  party,  and  especially 
of  the  parochial  clergy. 

literature  which  could  be  carried  by 
scHdty  the  post  bag  then  formed  the 
^^try  greater  part  of  the  intellectoal 
iJiMM.  nutriment  ruminated  by  the 
oonntry  diTines  and  country  justices. 
The  difficulty  and  expense  of  convey- 
ing large  packets  from  place  to  place 
was  so  great'^  that  an  extensive  work 
was  longer  in  making  its  way  from 
ratemoster  Bow  to  Devonshire  or 
Lancashire  than  it  now  is  in  reaching 
Kentucky.  How  scantily  a  rural 
parsonage  was.  then  furnished,  even 
with  books'  the  most  necessary  to  a 
theologian,  has  already  been  remarked. 
The  houses  of  the  gentry  were  not  more 
plentifully  supplied  Few  knights  of 
the  shire  had  Hbraries  so  good  as  may 
now  perpetually  be  found  in  a  servants' 
hall,  or  in  the  back  pavlour  of  a  small 
shopkeeper.  An  esquire  passed  among 
his  neighbours  for  a  great  scholar,  if 
Hudibnis  and  Baker's  Chronicle,  Tarl- 
ton's  Jests  and  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom,  lay  in  his  halL  window, 
among  the  fishing  rods  and^  fowling 
pieces.  No  circulating  library*  no  book 
society,  then  existed  even  in  the  capital : 
but  in  the  capital  those  .students  who 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  largely 
had  a  resource.  The  shops  of  the  great 
booksellers,  near  Saint  Paul's  Church- 
yard, were  crowded  every  day  and  all 
day  long  with  readers;  and  a  known 
customer  was  often  permitted  to  carry  a 
volume  home.  In  the  country  there 
was  no  such  accommodation ;  and  every 
man  was  under  the  necessity  of  buying 
whatever  he  wished  to  read.t 

As  to  the  lady  of  the  manor  and  her 
ftaaie  daughteora,  their  literary  stores 
tAwMUm.  generally  consisted  of  a  prayer 
book  and  a  receipt  book.    But  in  truth 

*  Obeervator,  Jan.  29.  and  81.  1685 ;  Cala- 
iny*s  life  of  Baxter ;  Nonconformist  Me- 
morial. 

t  Cotton  seems,  from  his  Angler,  to  have 
foiud  room  for  his  whole  library  in  his  hall 
window ;  and  Cotton  was  a  man  of  letters. 
Bren  when  Fnuoklin  first  visited  London  in 
1734,  circulating  lihraries  were  unknown 
there.  The  crowd  at  the  bookseUers'  shops  in 
Uttle  Britain  is  mentioned  by  Boger  North 
in  his  Life  of  his  brother  John. 


they  lost  little  by  living  in  rural  seclu- 
sion. For,  even  in  the  highest  ranks, 
and  in  those  situations  which  afforded 
the  greatest  j^ilities  for  mental  im- 
provement, the  English  women  of  that 
generation  were  decidedly  worse  edu- 
cated than  they  have  been  at  any  other 
time  since  the  revival  of  learning.  At 
an  earlier  period  they*  had  studied  the 
masterpieces  of  ancient  genius.  In  the 
present  day  they  seldom  bestow  much 
attention  on  the  dead  languages;  but 
they  are  familiar  with  the  tongue  of 
Pascal  and  Moliere,  with  the  tongue  of 
Dante  and  Tasso,  with  the  tongue  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller ;  nor  is  there  any 
purer  or  more  graceful  English  than 
that  which  accomplished  women  now 
speak  and  write.  But,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
culture  of  the  female  mind  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 
If  a  damsel  had  the  least  smattering  of 
literature  she  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy. 
Ladies  highly  born,  highly  bred,  and 
naturally  quick  witted,  were  unable  to 
write  a  line  in  their  mother  tongue 
without  solecisms  and  fault*  of  spelUng 
such  as  a  charity  girl  would  now  be 
ashamed  to  commit* 

The  explanation  may  easily  be  found. 
Extravagant  licentiousness,  the  natural 
effect  of  extravagant  austerity,  was  now 
the  mode :  and  licentiousness  had  pro- 
duced its  ordinary  effect,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  degradation  of  women.  To 
their  personal  beauty,  it  was  the  fashion 
to  pay  rude  and  impudent  homage. 
But  the  admiration  and  desire  which 
they  inspired  were  seldom  mingled 
with  respect,  with  affection,  or  with 
any  chivalrous  sentiment.  The  quali- 
ties which  fit  them  to  be  companions, 
advisers,  confidential  friends,  rather 
repelled  than  attracted  the  libertines 
of  Whitehall.  In  that  court,  a  maid  of 
honour  who  dressed  in  such  a  manner 

*  One  instance  will  gnfflce.  Queen  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  James,  had  excellent  natural 
abilities,  had  been  educated  by  a  Bishop,  was 
fond  of  history  and  poetry,  and  was  r^arded 
by  very  eminent  men  as  a  superior  woman. 
There  is,  in  the  library  at  the  Hague,  a  superb 
English  Bible  which  was  delivered  to  her 
when  she  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  the  title  page  are  these  words  in  her  own 
hand,  "  This  book  was  given  the  King  and  I, 
at  our  orownation.    Marie  B." 
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as  to  do  full  justice  to  a  white  bosom, 
who  ogled  significantly,  who  danced 
Toluptuously,  who  excelled  in  pert 
repartee,  who  was  not  ashamed  to  romp 
with  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  and 
Captains  of  the  Guards,  to  sing  sly 
verses  with  sly  expression,  or  to  put  on 
a  page's  dress  for  a  frolic,  was  more 
likely  to  be  followed  and  admired, 
more  likely  to  be  honoured  with  royal 
attentions,  more  likelv  to  win  a  rich 
and  noble  husband  than  Jane  Grey  or 
Lucy  Hutchinson  would  have  been.  In 
such  circumstances  the  standard  of 
female  attainments  was  necessarily  Iqw  ; 
and  it  was  more  dangerous  to  be  above 
that  standard  than  to  be  beneath  it 
Extreme  ignorance  and  frivolity  were 
thought  less  unbecoming  in  a  lady 
than  the  slightest  tincture  of  pedantry. 
Of  the  too  celebrated  women  whoso 
faces  we  still  admire  on  the  walls  of 
Hampton  Court,  few  indeed  were  in  the 
Jiabit  of  reading  anything  more  valu- 
able than  acrostics,  lampoons,  and 
translations  of  the  Clelia  and  the  Grand 
Cyrus. 

The  literary  acquirements,  even  of 
lifcrary  ^^®  accomplished  gentlemen  of 
»»«^*n-  that  generation,  seem  to  have 
^"ttUe-  been  somewhat  less  solid  and 
"""*  profound  than  at  an  earlier  or 
a  later  period.  Greek  learning,  at  least, 
did  not  flourish  among  us  in  the  days 
of  Charles  the  Second,  as  it  had  flourish- 
ed before  the  civil  war,  or  as  it  again 
flourished  long  after  the  Revolution. 
There  were  undoubtedly  scholars  to 
whom  the  whole  Greek  literature,  from 
Homer  to  Photius,  was  familiar:  but 
such  scholars  were  to  bo  found  almost 
exclusively  among  the  clergy  resident 
at  the  Universities,  and  even  at  the 
Universities  were  few,  and  were  not 
fully  appreciated.  At  Cambridge  it 
was  not  thought  by  any  means  neces- 
sary that  a  di^^ne  shoidd  be  able  to 
road  the  Gospels  in  the  original.* 
Nor  was  the  standard  at  Oxford  higher. 
AVhen,  in  the  reign  of  "William  the  Third, 
Christ  Church  rose  up  as  one  man  to 
defend  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles 

*  Bogcr  North  tells  ns  that  his  brother  John, 
who  was  Greek  professor  at  Cambridge,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  general  neglect  of  the 
(;  reck  tongue  among  the  academical  clergy. 


of  Phalaris,  that  great  college,  then 
considered  as  the  first  seat  of  philology 
in  the  kingdom,  could  not  muster  such 
a  stock  of  Attic  learning  as  is  now 
possessed  by  several  youths  at  every 
great  public  school.  It  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  a  dead  language,  ne- 
glected at  the  Universities,  was  not 
much  studied  by  men  of  the  world.  In 
a  former  age  the  poetry  and  eloquence 
of  Greece  had  been  the  dehght  of 
Raleigh  and  Falkland.  In  a  later  age 
the  poetiy  and  eloquence  of  Greece 
were  the  delight  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  of 
Windham  and  Grenville.  But  during 
thelatter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centniy 
there  was  in  England  scarcely  one 
eminent  statesman  who  could  read  with 
enjoyment  a  page  of  Sophocles  or  Plato. 

Good  Latin  scholars  were  numerous. 
The  language  of  Borne,  indeed,  had 
not  altogether  lost  its  imperial  pre- 
rogatives, and  was  still,  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  almost  indispensable  to  a 
traveller  or  a  negotiator.  To  speak  it 
well  was  therefore  a  much  more  com- 
mon accomplishment  than  in  our  time; 
and  neither  Oxford  nop  Cambridge 
wanted  poets  who,  on  a  great  oeksasion, 
could  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  throne 
happy  imitations  of  the  verses  in  whi«h 
Virgil  and  Ovid  had  celebrated  the 
greatness  of  Augustus. 

Yet  even  the  Latin  was  giving  vay 
to  a  younger  rival  France  inflaenee 
united  at  that  time  almost  JJeST* 
eveiy  species  of  ascendency.  *»»^ 
Her  militaiy  glory  was  at  the  height 
She  had  vanquished  mighty  coalitions. 
She  had  dictated  treaties.  She  had 
subjugated  great  cities  and  provinces. 
She  had  forced  the  Castilian  pride  to 
yield  her  the  precedence.  She  had 
summoned  Italian  princes  to  prostrate 
themselves  at  her  footstool  Her  au- 
thority was  supreme  in  all  matters  of 
good  breeding,  from  a  duel  to  a  minuet 
She  determined  how  a  gentleman's  coat 
must  be  cut,  how  long  his  peruke  must 
be,  whether  his  heels  must  be  high  or 
low,  and  whether  the  lace  on  his  hat 
must  be  broad  or  narrow.  In  literature 
she  gave  law  to  the  world.  The  fiime 
of  her  great  writers  filled  Europe.  No 
other  country  could  produce  a  tragic 
poet  equal  to  Racine,    a   comic  poet 
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equal  to  Moliere,  a  trifler  so  agreeable 
as  La  Fontaine,  a  rhetorician  so  skilful 
as  Bossuet.  The  literary  glory  of  Italy 
and  of  Spain  had  set ;  that  of  Grermany 
had  not  yet  dawned.  The  genius, 
therefore,  of  the  eminent  men  who 
adorned  Paris  shone  forth  with  a 
splendour  which  was  set  off  to  full 
advantage  by  contrast.  France,  indeed, 
had  at  that  time  an  empire  over  man- 
kind, such  as  even  the  Homan  Kepublic 
never  attained.  For,  when  Home  was 
politically  dominant,  she  was  in  arts 
and  letters  the  humble  pupil  of  Greece. 
France  had,  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries, at  once  the  ascendency  which 
Home  had  over  Greece,  and  the  ascen- 
dency which  Greece  had  over  Rome. 
French  was  fast  becoming  the  universal 
language,  the  language  of  fashionable 
society,  the  language  of  diplomacy.  At 
several  courts  princes  and  nobles  spoke 
it  more  accurately  and  politely  than 
their  mother  tongue.  In  our  island 
there  was  less  of  Qiis  servility  than  on 
the  Continent.  Neither  our  good  nor 
our  bad  qualities  were  those  of  imita- 
tors. Yet  even  here  homage  was  paid, 
awkwardly  indeed  and  sullenly,  to  the 
literary  supremacy  of  our  neighbours. 
The  melodious  Tuscan,  so  familiar  to 
the  gallants  and  ladies  of  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  sank  into  contempt.  A 
gentleman  who  quoted  Horace  or 
Terence  was  considered  in  good  com- 
pany Bfi  a  pompous  pedant.  But  to 
garnish  his  conversation  with  scraps  of 
French  was  the  best  proof  which  he 
could  give  of  his  parts  andattainments.* 
New  canons  of  criticism,  new  models 
of  style  came  into  fashion.  The  quaint 
ingenuity  which  had  deformed  the 
verses  of  Donne,  and  had  been  a  blemish 
on  those  of  Cowley,  disappeared  from 
our  poetry.  Our  prose  became  less 
'  majestic,  less  artfiUly  inTolved,  less 
variously  musical  than  that  of  an  earlier 
age,  but  more  lucid,  more  easy,  and 
better  fitted  for  controversy  and  narra- 
tive. In  these  changes  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  the  influence  of  French 

*  Butler,  in  a  satire  of  great  asperity, 
■ays, 

**  For,  thoagli  to  iinatter  wordi  of  Greek 
And  Latin  be  the  rhetoiiqua 
Of  pedant!  counted,  and  Tainfflorioai, 
T«  sawtter  tfva^  is  )nertto|'loa^'* 


precept  and  of  French  example.  Great 
masters  of  our  language,  in  their  most 
dignified  compositions,  affected  to  use 
French  words,  when  English  words, 
quite  as  expressive  and  sonorous,  wero 
at  hand*:  and  from  France  was  im- 
ported the  tragedy  in  rhyme,  an  exotic 
which,  in  our  soil,  drooped,  and  speedily 
died. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  our  writers 
had  also  copied  the  decorum  immo. 
which  their  great  French  con-  JSpome 
temporaries,  with  few  excep-  JJ^Ii*^/" 
tions,  preserved;  for  the  pro-  i*n«i- 
fligacy  of  the  English  plays,  satires, 
songs,  and  novels  of  that  age  is  a  deep 
blot  on  our  national  fame:  The  evil 
may  easily  be  traced  to  its  source.  The 
wits  and  the  Puritans  had  never  boen 
on  friendly  terms.  There  was  no  sym- 
pathy between  the  two  classes.  They 
looked  on  the  whole  system  of  human 
life  from  different  points  and  in  differ- 
ent lights.  The  earnest  of  each  was 
the  jest  of  the  other.  The  pleasures  of 
each  were  the  torments  of  the  other. 
To  the  stem  precisian  even  the  inno- 
cent sport  of  the  fancy  seemed  a  crime. 
To  light  and  festive  natures  the  solem- 
nity of  the  zealous  brethren  furnished 
copious  matterof  ridicule.  From  the  Re- 
formation to  the  civil  war,  almost  every 
writer,  gifted  with  a  fine  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  had  taken  some  opportunity 
of  assailing  thestraighthaired,  snuffling, 
whining  saints,  who  christened  their 
children  out  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah, 
who  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  sight  of 
Jack  in  the  Green,  and  who  thought 
it  impious  to  taste  plum  porridge  on 
Christmas  day.  At  length  a  time  came 
when  the  laughers  began  to  look  griivo 
in  their  turn.  The  rigid,  ungainly 
zealots,  after  having  furnished  much 
good  sport  during  two  generations,  rose 
up  in  arms,  conquered,  ruled,  and, 
grimly  smiling,  trod  down  under  their 
feet  the  whole  crowd  of  mockers.  The 
wounds  inflicted  by  gay  and  petulant 
malice  were  ret-aUated  with  the  gloomy 

*  The  most  offensive  instance  which  I  re- 
member is  in  a  poem  on  the  coronation  of 
Charles  the  Second  by  Dryden,  who  certainly 
could  not  plead  poverty  as  an  excuse  for  bor 
rowing  words  from  any  foreign  tongue : — 

"  Hither  In  tninmer  ereninn  you  repair 
To  taste  the  firaicheur  of  the  cooler  air." 
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and  implacable  malice  peculiar  to  bigots 
who  mistake  their  own  rancoUr  for 
virtue.  The  theatres  were  closed.  The 
players  were  flogged.  The  press  was 
put  under  the  guardianship  of  austere 
licensers.  The  Muses  were  banished 
from  their  own  favourite  haunts,  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford.  Cowley,  Crashaw, 
and  Cleveland  were  ejected  from  their 
fellowships.  The  young  candidate  for 
academical  honours  was  no  longer  re- 
quired to  write  Ovidian  epistles  or 
VirgUian  pastorals,  but  was  strictly 
interrogated  by  a  synod  of  lowering 
Supralapsarians  as  to  the  day  and  hour 
when  he  experienced  the  new  birth. 
Such  a  system  was  of  course  fruitful  of 
hypocrites.  Under  sober  clothing  and 
under  visages  composed  to  the  expres- 
sion of  austerity  lay  hid  during  several 
years  the  intense  desire  of  license  and 
of  revenge.  At  length  that  desire  was 
gratified.  The  Restoration  emancipated 
thousands  of  minds  from  a  yoke  which 
had  become  insupportable.  The  old 
fight  recommenced,  but  with  an  ani- 
mosity altogether  »hew.  It  was  now 
not  a  sportive  combat,  but  a  war  to  the 
death.  The  Roundhead  had  no  better 
quarter  to  expect  from  those  whom  he 
had  persecuted  than  a  cruel  slave  driver 
can  expect  from  insurgent  slaves  still 
bearing  the  marks  of  his  collars  and 
his  scoui^es. 

The  war  between  wit  and  Puritanism 
soon  became  a  war  between  wit  and 
morality.  The  hostility  excited  by  a 
grotesque  caricature  of  virtue  did  not 
spare  virtue  herself.  "Whatever  the 
canting  Roundhead  had  regarded  with 
reverence  was  insulted.  Whatever  he 
had  proscribed  was  favoured.  Because 
he  had  been  scrupulous  about  trifles, 
all  scruples  were  treated  with  derision. 
Because  he  had  covered  his  failings 
with  the  mask  of  devotion,  men  were 
encouraged  to  obtrude  with  Cynic  impu- 
dence all  their  most  scandalous  vices  on 
the  public  eye.  Because  he  had  punish- 
ed illicit  love  with  barbarous  severity, 
virgin  purity  and  conjugal  fidelity  were 
made  a  jest.  To  that  sanctimonious 
jargon  which  was  his  Shibboleth,  was 
opposed  another  jargon  not  less  absurd 
and  mueh  more  odious.  As  he  never 
opened  his  mouth  except  in  scriptural 


phrase,  the  new  breed  of  wits  and  fine 
gentlemen  never  opened  their  mouths 
without  uttering  ribaldry  of  which  a 
porter  would  now  be  ashamed,  and 
without  calling  on  their  Maker  to  curse 
them,  sink  them,  confound  them,  blast 
them,  and  damn  them. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  our 
polite  literature,  when  it  revived  with 
the  revival  of  the  old  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical polity,  should  have  been  pro- 
foundly immoraL  A  few  eminent  men, 
who  belonged  to  an  earlier  and  better 
age,  were  exempt  from  the  general 
contagion.  The  verse  of  Waller  still 
breathed  the  sentiments  which  had 
animated  a  more  chivalrous  generation. 
Cowley,  distinguished  as  a  loyalist  and 
as  a  man  of  letters,  raised  his  voice 
courageously  against  the  immorality 
which  disgraced  both  letters  and  loyalty. 
A  mightier  poet,  tried  at  once  by  pain, 
danger,  poverty,  obloquy,  and  blindness, 
meditjited,  undisturbed  by  the  obscene 
tumult  which  raged  all  around  him,  a 
song  80  sublime  and  so  hqly  that  it 
would  not  have  misbecome  the  lips  of 
those  ethereal  Virtues  whom  he  saw, 
with  that  inner  eye  which  no  calamity 
could  darken,  flinging  down  on  the 
jasper  pavement  their  crowns  of  amar- 
anth .  and  gold.  The  vigorous  and 
fertile  genius  of  Butler,  if  it  did  not 
altogether  escape  the  prevailing  infec- 
tion, took  the  disease  in  a  mild  form. 
But  these  were  men  whose  minds  had 
been  trained  in  a  world  which  had 
passed  away.  They  gave  place  in  no 
long  time  to  a  younger  generation  of 
wits ;  and  of  that  generation,  from 
Dryden  down  to  Buifey,  the  common 
characteristic  was  hard-hearted,  shame- 
less, swaggering  licentiousness,  at  once 
inelegant  and  inhuman.  The  influence 
of  these  writers  was  doubtless  noxious, 
yet  less  noxious  than  it  would  have 
been  had  they  been  less  depraved.  The 
poison  which  they  administered  was  so 
strong  that  it  was,  in  no  long  time, 
rejected  with  nausea.  None  of  them 
understood  the  dangerous  art  of  Asso- 
ciating images  of  unlawful  pleasure 
with  all  that  is  endearing  and  enno- 
bling. None  of  them  was  aware  that 
a  certain  decorum  is  essential  even 
to  voluptuousness,  that  drapery  may 
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be  more  allnrmg  than  exposure,  and 
that  the  imagination  may  be  far  more 
powerfully  moyed  by  delicate  hints 
which  impel  it  to  exert  itself,  than  by 
gross  descriptions  which  it  takes  in 


The  spirit  of  the  Antipuritan  reac- 
tion pervades  almost  the  whole  polite 
Uterature  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  But  the  yery  quintessence  of 
that  spirit  will  be  found  in  the  comic 
drama.  The  playhouses,  shut  by  the 
meddling  £uiatic  in  the  day  of  his 
power,  were  again  crowded.  To  their 
old  attractions  new  and  more  powerful 
attractions  had  been  added.  Scenery, 
dresses,  and  decorations,  such  as  would 
BOW  be  thought  mean  or  absurd,  but 
such  as  would  have  been  esteemed 
incredibly  magnificent  by  those  who, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  sate 
on  the  filthy  benches  of  the  Hope,  or 
under  the  thatched  roof  of  the  Kose, 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  The 
fascination  of  sex  was  called  in  to  aid 
the  fascination  of  art :  and  the  young 
spectator  saw,  with  emotions  unknown 
to  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare 
and  Jonson,  tender  and  sprightly 
heroines  personated  by  lovely  women. 
From  the  day  on  which  the  theatres 
were  reopened  they  became  seminaries 
of  vice;  and  the  evil  propagated  itself. 
The  profligacy  of  the  representations 
soon  drove  away  sober  people.  The 
frivolous  and  dissolute  who  remained  re- 
quired every  year  stronger  and  stronger 
stimulants.  Thus  ike  artists  corrupted 
the  spectators,  and  the  spectators  the 
artists,  till  the  turpitude  of  the  drama 
became  such  as  must  astonish  all  who 
are  not  aware  that  extreme  relaxation 
is  the  natural  effect  of  extreme  restraint, 
and  that  an  age  of  hypocrisy  is,  in  the 
regular  course  of  things,  followed  by  an 
age  of  impudence. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
times  than  the  care  with  which  the  poets 
contrived  to  put  all  their  loosest  verses 
into  the  mouths  of  women.  The  com- 
positions in  which  the  greatest  license 
T^as  taken  were  the  epilogues.  They 
were  almost  always  recited  by  favourite 
actresses;  and  nothing  charmed  the 
depraved  audience  so  much  as  to  hear 
iines  grossly  indecent  repeated  by  a 


beautiful  girl,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  not  yet  lost  her  innocence.* 

Our  theatre  was  indebted  in  that 
age  for  many  plots  and  characters  to 
Spain,  to  France,  and  to  the  old  English 
masters :  but  whatever  our  dramatists 
touched  they  tainted.  In  their  imita- 
tions the  houses  of  Calderon's  stately 
and  highspirited  Oastilian  gentlemen 
became  sties  of  vice,  Shakspeare's  Viola 
a  procuress,  Moliere's  Misanthrope  a 
ravisher,  Moliere's  Agnes  an  adulteress. 
Nothing  could  be  so  pure  or  so  heroic 
but  that  it  became  foul  and  ignoble 
by  transfusion  through  those  foul  and 
ignoble  minds. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  drama; 
and  the  di^ma  was  the  department  of 
polite  literature  in  which  a  poet  had 
the  best  chance  of  obtaining  a  subsist- 
ence by  bis  pen.  The  sale  of  books 
was  so  small  that  a  man  of  the  greatest 
name  could  hardly  expect  more  than  a 
pittance  for  the  copyright  of  the  best 
performance.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger 
instance  than  the  fate  of  Dryden's  last 
production,  the  Fables.  That  volume 
was  published  when  ne  was  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  chief  of  living  Eng- 
lish poets.  It  contains  about  twelve 
thousand  lines.  The  versification  is 
admirable,  the  narratives  and  descrip- 
tions full  of  life.  To  this  day  Palamon 
and  Arcite,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  Theo- 
dore and  Honoria,  are  the  delight  both 
of  critics  and  of  schoolboys.  The  col- 
lection includes  Alexander's  Feast^  the 
noblest  ode  in  our  language.  For  the 
copyright  Dryden  received  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  less  than  in  our  days 
has  sometimes  been  paid  for  two  articles 
in  a  review.f  Nor  does  the  bargain 
seem  to  have  been  a  hard  one.  For  the 
book  went  off  slowly ;  and  the  second 
edition  was  not  required  till  the  author 
had  been  ten  years  in  his  grave.  By 
writing  for  the  theatre  it  was  possible 
to  earn  a  much  larger  sum  with  much 
less  trouble.  Southern  made  seven 
hundred  pounds  by  one  play.f  Otway 
was  raised  from  beggary  to  temporary 

*  Jer&aiy  CSoUier  has  censured  this  odious 
practice  wich  his  usual  foroe  and  keenness. 

t  The  contract,  will  be  found  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  edition  of  Dryden. 

}  See  the  Life  of  Southern,  by  Shiel& 
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affluence  bj  the  success  of  his  Don 
Carlos.*  Shadwell  cleared  a  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  by  a  single  represen- 
tation of  the  Squire  of  Alsatia.f  The 
consequence  was  that  every  man  who 
had  to  lire  by  his  wit  wrote  plays, 
whether  he  had  any  internal  vocation 
to  write  plays  or  not.  It  was  thus* 
with .  Dryden.  As  a  satirist  he  has 
rivalled  Juvenal.  As  a  didactic  poet 
he  perhaps  might,  with  care  and  me- 
ditation, have  rivalled  Lucretius.  Of 
lyric  poets  he  is,  if  not  the  most 
sublime,  the  most  brilliant  and  spirit- 
stirring.  But  nature,  pro^e  to  him 
of  many  rare  gifts,  had  withheld  from 
him  the  dramatic  faculty.  Neverthe- 
less all  the  energies  of  his  best  years 
were  wasted  on  ^bamatic  composition. 
He  had  too  much  judgment  not  to  be 
aware  that  in  the  power  of  exhibiting 
character  by  means  of  dialogue  he  was 
deficient  That  deficiency  he  did  his 
best  to  conceal,  sometimes  by  surpris- 
ing and  amusing  incidents,  sometimes 
by  stately  declamation,  sometimes  by 
harmonious  numbers,  sometimes  by 
ribaldry  but  too  well  suited  to  the  taste 
of  a  profane  and  licentious  pit.  Yet 
he  never  obtained  any  theatrical  suc- 
cess equal  to  that  which  rewarded  the 
exertions  of  some  men  far  inferior  to 
him  in  general  powers.  He  thought 
himself  fortunate  if  he  cleared  a  hun- 
dred guineas  by  &  play ;  a  scanty  re- 
muneration, yet  apparently  larger  than 
he  could  have  earned  in  any  ottier  way 
by  the  same  quantity  of  labour.  J 

The  recompense  which  the  wits  of 
that  age  could  obtain  from  the  public 
was  so  small,  that  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  eking  out  their  incomes  by 
levying  contributions  on  the  great 
Every  rich  and  goodnatured  lord  was 
pestered  by  authors  with  a  mendicancy 
so  importunate,  and  a  flattery  so  abject, 
as  may  in  our  time  seem  incredible. 
The  patron  to  whom  a  .work  was  in- 
scribed was  expected  to  reward  the 
writer  with  a  purse  of  gold.  The  fee 
paid  for  the  dedication  of  a  book  was 
often  much  larger  than  the  sum  which 
any  publisher  would  give  for  the  copy- 

*  See  Rochester's  Trial  of  the  Poets. 
T  Some  Account  of  the  English  stage. 
X  Life  of  Southern,  by  Shield. 


right  Books  were  therefore  frequently 
printed  merely  that  they  might  be  de- 
dicated. This  traffic  in-  praise  pro- 
duced the  effect  which  might  have  been 
expected.  Adulation  pushed  to  the 
vei^e,  sometimes  of  nonsense,  and 
sometimes  of  impiety,  wa43  not  thought 
to  disgrace  a  poet  Independence, 
veracity,  selfrespect,  were  things  not 
required  by  the  world  from  him.  In 
truth,  he  was  in  morals  something  be- 
tween a  pandar  and  a  beggar. 

To  the  other  vices  which  degraded 
the  literary  character  was  added,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  reigu  of  Charles 
the  Second,  the  most  savage  intempe^ 
ance  of  party  spirit.     The  wits,  as  a 
dass,  had  been  impelled  by  their  old 
hatred  of  Puritanism  to  take  the  side 
of  the  court,  and  had  been  found  useful 
allies.      Dry  den,    in    particular,    had 
done  good  service  to  tie  government 
His    Absalom    and    Achitophel,    the 
greatest  satire  of  modem  times,  had 
amazed  the  town,  had  made  its  way 
with  unprecedented  rapidity  even  into 
rural  districts,  and  had,  wherever  it 
appeared,  bitterly  annoyed  the  Exdu- 
sionists,  and  raised  the  courage  of  the 
Tories.     But  we  must  not,  in  the  admi- 
ration which  we  naturally  feel  for  noble 
diction    and  versification,   forget   the 
great  distinctions   of   good  and  evil. 
The  spirit  by  which  Dryden  and  seve- 
ral of  his  compeers  were  at  this  time 
animated  against  the  Whigs  deserves 
to    be    called    fiendish.    The    servile 
Judges  and  Sheriffs  of  those  evil  days 
could  not  shed  blood  so  fast  as  the 
poets  cried  out  for  it.     Calls  for  more 
victims,    hideous    jests    on    hanging, 
bitter    taunts  on  those  who,   having 
stood  by  the  3Sang  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, now  advised  lum  to  deal  mercifully 
and  generously  by  his  vanquished  ene- 
mies, were    publicly  recited    on   the 
stage,  and,    that    nothing   might  be 
wanting  to  the  guilt  and  the  shame, 
were  recited  by  women,  who,  having 
long  been  taught  to  discard  all  modesty, 
were  now  taught  to  discard  all  compa*- 
sion.* 

*  If  any  reader  thinks  my  expressions  too 
severe,  I  would  advise  him  to  read  Dryden'a 
Epilogue  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  to  obecnre 
that  it  was  spoken  by  a  woman. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  £ict  that,  while 
gfgfg^  the  lighter  literature  of  Eng^ 
gm^a  land  was  thus  becoming  a  noi- 
sance  and  a  national  disgrace, 
the  English  genius  was  effecting  in 
science  a  revolution  which  will,  to  the 
end  of  time,  be  reckoned  among  the 
highest  achievements  of  the  human 
intellect.  Bacon  had  sown  the  good 
seed  in  a  sluggish  soil  and  an  ungenial 
season.  He  Imd  not  expected  an  early 
crop,  and  in  his  last  testament  had 
solemnly  bequeathed  his  feime  to  the 
next  age.  During  a  whole  generation 
his  philosophy  had,  amidst  tumults, 
vars,  and  proscriptions,  been  slowly 
ripening  in  a  few  well  constituted 
minds.  While  factions  were  straggling 
for  dominion  over  each  other,  a  smaU 
body  of  sages  had  turned  away  with 
benevolent  disdain  &om  the  conflict, 
and  had  devoted  themselves  to  the 
nobler  work  of  extending  the  dominion 
of  man  over  matter.  ^  soon  as  tran- 
quillity was  restored,  these  teachers 
easily  found  attentive  audience.  For 
the  discipline  through  which  the  nation 
had  passed  had  brought  the  public 
mind  to  a  temper  well  fitted  for  tne  re- 
ception of  the  Verulamian  doctrine. 
The  civil  troubles  had  stimulated  the  fa- 
culties of  the  educated  classes,  and  had 
called  forth  a  restless  activity  and  an  in- 
satiable curiosity,  such  as  had  not  before 
been  known  among  us.  Yet  the  effect  of 
those  troubles  was  that  schemes  of  poli- 
tical and  religious  reform  were  generally 
regarded  with  suspicion  and  contempt. 
During  twenty  yearn  the  chief  employ- 
ment <^  busy  and  ingenious  men  had  been 
to  frame  constitutions  with  first  magis- 
trates, withoutfirst magistrates,  with  he- 
reditary senates,  with  senates  appointed 
by  lot,  with  annual  senates,  witn  perpe- 
tual senates.  In  these  plans  nothing  was 
omitted.  All  the  detail,  all  the  nomen- 
datnre,  all  the  ceremonial  of  the  imagi- 
nary government  was  fully  set  forth, 
Polemarchs  and  Phylarchs,  Tribes  and 
Galaxies,  the  Lord  Archon  and  the  Lord 
Strategus.  Which  ballot  boxes  were 
to  be  green  and  which  red.  which  balls 
were  to  be  of  gold  and  which  of  silver, 
which  magistrates  were  to  wear  hats 
and  which  black  velvet  caps  with  peaks, 
how  the  mace  was  to  be  carried  and 
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when  the  heralds  were  to  uncover,  these, 
and  a  hundred  more  such  trifles,  w«re 
gravely  considered  and  arranged  by 
men  of  no  common  capacity  and  learn- 
ing.*   Sut  the  time  for  these  visions 
had  gone  by ;  and,  if  any  stead&st  re- 
publican still  continued  to  amuse  him* 
self  with  them,  fear  of  public  derisioa 
and  of  a  criminal  information  generally 
induced  him  to  keep  his  fancies  to  him- 
self.   It  was  now  xmpopular  and  unsafe^ 
to  mutter  a  word  against  the  funda- 
mental laws  of   the  monarchy:   but. 
daring  and  ingenious  men  might  in-- 
denuufy  themselves  by  treating  with.* 
disdain  what  had  lately  been  considered . 
as  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature. 
The  torrent  which  had  been  dammed 
up  in  one  channel  rushed  violently 
into  another.    The  revolutionary  spirit, 
ceasing  to  operate  in  politics,  be^n  to 
exert  itself  with  unprecedented  vigour 
and  hardihood  in  every  department  of 
physics.    The  year  1660,  the  era  of  the 
restoration  of  the  old  constitution,  is 
also  the  era    from  which    dates  the 
ascendency  of  the  new  philosophy.    In 
that  year  the  Boyal  Society,  destined 
to  be  a  chief  agent  in  a  long  series  of 
glorious  and  salutary  reforms,  began  to 
exist.t    In  a  few  months  experimental 
science  became  all  the  mode.      The 
transfusion  of  blood,  the  ponderation 
of  air,  the  fixation  of  mercuir,  suc- 
ceeded to  that  place  in  the  pubhc  mind 
which  had  been  lately  occupied  by  the 
controversies  of  the  Kota.    Dreams  of 
perfect  forms  of  government  made  way 
for  dreams  of  wings  with  whidi  men 
were  to  fly  from  the  Tower  to  the 
Abbey,  and  of  doublekeeled  ships  which 
were  never  to  founder  in  the  fiercest 
storm.    All  classes  were  hurried  along' 
by  the  prevailing  sentiment.    Cavalier- 
and  Eoundhead,  Churchman  and  Puri- 
tan, were  for  once  allied.     Divines,, 
jurists,    statesmen,     nobles,    princes, 
swelled  the  triumph  of  the  iBaconian 
philosophy.     Poets  sang  with  emulous 
fervour  the  approach  of  the  golden  age« 
Cowley,  in  lines  weighty  with  thought 
and  resplendent  with  wit,  urged  the 
chosen -seed  to  take  possession  of  the 
promised  land  fiowing  with  milk  and 

*  Bee  particularly  Harrington's  Ooeana. 
t  See  Sprat's  History  of  the  Boyal  Society. 
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honey,  that  land  which  their  great  | 
■deliverer  and  lawgiver  had  seen,  as 
from  the  summit  of  Fisgah,  but  had 
not  been  permitted  to  enter.*  Dryden, 
with  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  joined 
his  Toice  to  the  general  acclamation, 
and  foretold  things  which  neither  he 
nor  anybody  else  understood.  The 
Boyal  Society,  he  predicted,  would  soon 
lead  us  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
globe,  and  there  delight  us  with  a 
better  view  of  the  moon.t  Two  able 
and  aspiring  prelates,  Ward,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  Wilkins,  Bishop  of 
Chester,  were  conspicuous  among  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  Its  history 
was  eloquently  written  by  a  younger 
divine,  who  was  rising  to  high  distinc- 
tion in  his  profession,  Thomas  Sprat, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Both 
Chief  Justice  Hale  and  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford  stole  some  hours  from  the 
business  of  their  courts  to  write  on 
hydrostatics.  Indeed  it  was  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Ghiildford  that 
ithe  first  barometers  ever  exposed  to 
:6ale  in  London  were  constructed. { 
Chemistry  divided,  for  a  time,  with 
"wine  and  love,  with  the  stage  and  the 
gaming  table,  with  the  intrigues  of  a 
courtier  and  the  intrigues  of  a  dema- 
gogue,  the  attention  of  the  fickle 
Buckingham.  Rupert  has  the  credit 
of  having  invented  mezzotinto;  and 
from  him  is  named  that  curious  bubble 
^of  glass  which  has  long  amused  children 
.and  puzzled  philosophers.  Charles 
himself  had  a  hiboratory  at  Whitehall, 
and  was  far  more  active  and  attentive 
there  than  at  the  council  board.  It 
was  almost  necessary  to  the  character 
of  a  fine  gentleman  to  have  something 
to  say  about  aurpumps  and  telescopes ; 
and  even  fine  ladies,  now  and  then, 
thought  it  becoming  to  affect  a  taste 
for  science,  went  in  coaches  and  six  to 
visit  the  Gresham  curiosities,  and  broke 
forth  into  cries  of  delight  at  finding  that 
a  magnet  really  attracted  a  needle,  and 
that  a  microscope  really  made  a  fly 
look  as  large  as  a  sparrow.  § 
*  Cowley's  Ode  to  the  Royal  Society. 

+"  Thra  we  upon  the  globe's  lait  rerge  thall  f(o, 
And  Tiew  tha  oeewi  leaalng  on  th«  iky ; 
From  thence  onr  rolling  ndguboor*  we  shall  know. 
And  on  the  1  anar  wond  securely  prr." 

Annus  Hinbilis,  164. 

X  North's  Life  of  Guildford. 
{  Pepys's  Diaiy,  May  30. 1667. 


In  this,  as  in  every  great  stir  of  the 
human  mind,  there  was  doubtless  some- 
thing which  might  well  move  a  smile. 
It  is  the  universal  law  that  whatever 
pursuit,   whatever    doctrine,    becomes 
fashionable,  shall  lose  a  portion  of  that 
dignity  which  it  had  possessed  while  it 
was  confined  to  a  small  but  earnest 
minority,  and  was  loved  for  its  own 
sake  alone.    It  is  true  that  the  follies 
of  some  persons  who,  without  any  leal 
aptitude  for  science,  professed  a  passion 
for  it^  furnished  matter  of  contemptuous 
mirth  to  a  few  malignant  satirists  who 
belonged  to  the  preceding  generation, 
and  were  not  disposed  to  unlearn  the 
lore  of  their  youth.*  But  it  is  not  less 
true  that  the  great  work  of  interpreting 
nature  was  performed  by  the  English 
of  that  age  as  it  had  never  before  been 
performed  in  any  age  by  any  nation. 
The    spirit   of    Francis    Bacon   was 
abroad,  a  spirit  admirably  compomided 
of  audacity  and  sobriety.    There  was  a 
strong  persuasion  that  the  whole  world 
was  f^  of  secrets  of  high  moment  to  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  that  man  had, 
by  his  Maker,  been  entrusted  with  the 
key  which,  rightir  used,  would  give 
access  to  them.  There  was  at  the  same 
time  a  conviction  that  in  physics  it  was 
impossible  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  general  laws  except  by  the  careM 
observation  of  particular  facts.  Deeply 
impressed  with  these  great  truths,  the 
professors  of  the  new  philosophy  applied 
themselves  to  their  task,  and,  before  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  expired,  they 
had  given  ample  earnest  of  what  has 
since  been  achieved.  Already  a  reform 
of  agriculture  had  been  commencecL 
New  vegetables  were  cultivated.     New 
implements  of    husbandry  were  em- 
ployed.   New  manures  were  applied  to 
the  soil.t  Evelyn  had,  under  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  Boyal  Society,  given 
instruction  to  his  countrymen  in  plant- 

*  Butler  waa,  I  think,  the  only  man  of  real 
genius  who,  between  the  Beetorstion  *nd  the 
Revolution,  showed  a  bitter  enmity  to  the 
new  philosophy,  as  it  was  then  called.  See 
the  Satire  on  the  Boyal  Society,  and  the  Ele- 
phant in  the  Moon. 

t  The  eagerness  with  which  the  agricoltor- 
Ists  of  that  age  tried  czpoimeBts  and  intro- 
dnoed  improvements  is  well  described  I? 
Aubrey.  See  the  Natural  Histmry  of  WiltBbize> 
1685. 
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ing.  Temple,  in  his  intervals  of  leisure, 
had  tried  many  experiments  in  horti- 
enlture,  and  had  proved  that  many 
■delicate  fruits,  the  natives  of  more 
&voured  climates,  might,  with  the  help 
of  art^  be  grown  on  English  ground. 
Medicine,  which  in  France  was  still  in 
abject  bondage,  and  affoided  an  inex- 
haastible  subject  of  just  ridicule  to 
Moliere,  had  in  Engird  become  an 
experimental  and  progressive  science, 
and  every  day  made  some  new  advance, 
in  defiance  of  Hippocrates  and  Gkden. 
The  attention  of  speculatiye  men  had 
been,  for  the  first  time,  directed  to  the 
important  subject  of  sanitaiy  police. 
The  great  plague  oi  1665  induced  them 
to  consider  with  care  the  defective 
aichitectuie,  draining,  and  ventilation 
of  the  capital  The  great  fire  of  1666 
afifoided  an  opportunity  for  efiTecting 
extensive  improvements.  The  whole 
matter  was  duigently  examined  by  the 
Boyal  Society ;  and  to  the  suggestions 
of  that  body  must  be  partly  attributed 
the  changes  which,  though  far  short  of 
what  the  public  welffure  required,  yet 
made  a  wide  difference  between  the 
new  and  the  old  London,  and  probably 
put  a  final  close  to  the  ravages  of 
pestilence  in  our  country.*  At  the 
same  time  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society,  Sir  William  Petty,  created  the 
science  of  political  arithmetic,  the 
humble  but  indispensable  handmaid  of 
pohtical  philosophy.  No  kingdom  of 
nature  was  left  unexplored.  To  that 
period  belong  the  chemical  discoveries 
of  Boyle,  and  the  earliest  botanical 
researches  of  Sloane.  It  was  then  that 
Bay  made  a  new  classification  of  birds 
and  fishes,  and  that  the  attention  of 
Woodward  was  first  drawn  towards 
fossils  and  shells.  One  after  another 
phantoms  which  had  haunted  the  world 
through  ages  of  darkness  fied  before 
the  Hght.  Astrology  and  alchymy 
iecame  jests.  Soon  there  was  scarcely 
a  county  in  which  some  of  the  Quorum 
did  not  smile  contemptuously  when  an 
old  woman  was  brought  before  them 
for  riding  on  broomsticks  or  giving 
cattle  the  murrain.  But  it  was  in  those 
noblest  and  most  arduous  departments 

*  Sprat's  History  of  the  Boyal  Society. 


of  knowledge  in  which  induction  and 
mathematics  demonstration  cooperate 
for  the  discovery  of  truth,  that  the 
English  genius  won  in  that  age  the 
most  memorable  triumphs.  John  Wallis 
placed  the  whole  system  of  statics  on  a 
new  foundation.  Edmund  Halley  in- 
vestigated the  properties  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea, 
the  laws  of  magnetism,  and  the  course 
of  the  comets ;  nor  did  he  shrink  &om 
toil,  peril,  and  exile  in  the  cause  of 
science.  While  he,  on  the  rock  of 
Saint  Helena,  mapped  the  constellations 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  our  na- 
tional observatory  was  rising  at  Grreen- 
wich;  and  John  Flamsteed,  the  first 
Astronomer  Boyal,  was  commencing 
that  long  series  of  observations  which 
is  never  mentioned  without  respect  and 
gratitude  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 
But  the  glory  of  these  men,  eminent 
as  they  were,  is  cast  into  the  shade  by 
the  trajiscendent  lustre  of  one  immortu 
name.  In  Isaac  Newton  two  kinds  of 
intellectnal  power,  which  have  little  in 
common,  and  which  are  not  often  found 
together  in  a  very  high  degree  of 
vigour,  but  which  nevertheless  are 
equally  necessary  in  the  most  sublime 
departments  of  physics,  were  united  as 
they  have  never  been  united  before  or 
since.  There  may  have  been  minds  as 
happily  constituted  as  his  for  the  culti- 
vation of  pure  mathematical  science: 
there  may  have  been  minds  as  happily 
constituted  for  the  cultivation  of  science 
purely  experimental:  but  in  no  other 
mind  have  the  demonstrative  faculty 
and  the  inductive  faculty  coexisted  in 
such  supreme  excellence  and  perfect 
harmony.  Perhaps  in  the  days  of 
Scotists  and  Thonusts  even  his  intellect 
might  have  run  to  waste,  as  many 
intellects  ran  to  waste  which  were  infe- 
rior only  to  his.  Happily  the  spirit  of 
the  age  on  which  his  lot  was  cast, 
gave  the  right  direction  to  his  mind ; 
and  his  mind  reacted  with  tenfold  force 
on  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  year 
1685  his  fame,  though  splendid,  was 
only  dawning ;  but  his'  genius  was  in 
the  meridian.  His  great  work,  that 
work  whidi  effected  a  revolution  in  the 
most  important  provinces  of  natural 
philosophy,  had  been  completed    but 
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not  yet  published,  and  was  just 
about  to  be  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Bojal  Society. 
It  is  not  Teiy  easy  to  explain  why 
the  nation  which  was  so  fSeur 
«nh«  before  its  neighbours  in  science 
Fin*  Arts,  g^o^id  jn  art  haxe  been  far 

behind  them.  Yet  such  was  the  feurt 
It  is  true  that  in  architecture,  an  art 
which  is  half  a  science,  an  art  in  which 
none  but  a  geometrician  can  excd,  an 
art  which  has  no  standard  of  grace  but 
what  is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent 
on  utility,  an  art  of  which  the  creations 
derive  a  part)  at  least,  of  their  miyesty 
from  mere  bulk,  our  country  could 
boast  of  one  truly  great  man,  Christo- 
pher Wren;  and  the  fire  which  laid 
London  in  ruins  had  given  him  an 
opportunity,  unprecedented  in  modem 
history,  of  displaying  his  powers.  The 
austere  beauty  of  the  Athenian  portico, 
the  gloomy  sublimity  of  the  Gothic 
arcade,  he  was,  like  almost  all  his  con- 
temporaries, incapable  of  emulating, 
and  perhaps  incapable  of  appreciating: 
but  no  man,  bom  on  our  side  of  the 
Alps,  has  imitated  with  so  much  suc- 
cess the  magnificence  of  the  palacelike 
churches  of  Italy.  Even  the  superb 
Lewis  has  left  to  posterity  no  work 
which  can  bear  a  comparison  with  Saint 
Paul's.  But  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  there  was  not  a 
single  English  painter  or  statuary 
whose  name  is  now  remembered.  This 
sterility  is  somewhat  mysterioua;  fov 
painters  and  statuaries  were  by  no 
means  a  despised  or  an  ill  paid  class. 
Their  social  position  was  at  least  as 
high  as  at  present.  Their  gains,  when 
compared  with  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
and  with  the  remuneration  of  other 
descriptions  of  intellectual  labour,  were 
even  larger  than  at  present.  Indeed 
the  munificent  patronage  which  was 
extended  to  artists  drew  them  to  our 
shores  in  multitudes.  Lely,  who  has 
preserved  to  us  the  rich  curls,  the  full 
lips,  and  the  languishing  eyes  of  the 
frail  beauties  celebrated  by  Hamilton, 
was  a  Westphalian.  He  had  died  in 
1680,  having  long  lived  splendidly, 
having  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  having:  accumulated  a  good 
estate  out  of  the  fruits  of  his  skill  His 


noble  collection  of  drawings  and  pic- 
tures was,  after  his  decease,  exhibited 
by  the  royal  permission  in  the  Ban- 
queting House  at  Whitehall,  and  was 
sold  by  auction  for  the  almost  incredi' 
ble  sum  of  twenty-six  thousand  pounds, 
a  sum  which  bore  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  rich  men  of  that 
day  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
would  bear  to  the  fortunes  of  the  rich 
men  of  our  time.*    Lely  was  succeeded 
by  his  countryman  Godfrey  Kneller, 
who  was  made  first  a  knight  and  then 
a  baronet,  and  who,  after  keeping  up  a 
sumptuous    establishment^    and  after 
losing  much  money  by  unlucky  specula- 
tions, was  still  able  to  bequeath  a  large 
fortune  to  his  family;   The  two  Vande- 
veldes,  natives  of  Holland,  had  been 
tempted  by  English  liberality  to  settle 
here,  and  had  produced  for  the  King 
and  his  nobles  some  of  the  finest  sea 
pieces  in  the  world.    Another  Dutch- 
man, Simon  Varelst,  painted  glorious 
sunfiowers  and  tulips  for  prices  such 
as    had   never   before    been    known. 
Verrio,  a  Neapolitan,  covered  ceilings 
and  staircases  with  Gorgons  and  Muses^ 
Nymphs  and  Satyrs,  Virtues  and  Vices, 
Qrods  quaffing   nectar,   and  '  laurelled 
princes  riding  in  triumph.  The  income 
which  he  derived  from  his  performances 
enabled  him  to  keep  one  of  the  most 
expensive  tables  in  England.    For  his 
pieces  at  Windsor  alone  he  received 
seven  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  then 
sufficient  to  make  a  gentleman  of  mode- 
rate wishes  perfectly  easy  for  life,  a 
sum  greatly  exceeding  all  that  Dryden, 
during  a  Uteraiy  life  of  forty  yeaxs, 
obtained  from  the  bookseller8.t  Verrio's 
assistant  and  successor,  Lewis  Laguerre, 
came    from   France.    The   two   most 
celebrated  sculptors  of  that  day  were 
also  foreigners.   Cibber,  whose  pathetic 
emblems  of  Fury  and  Melancholy  still 
adorn  Bedlam,  was  a  Dane.     Gibbons, 
to  whose  graceful  fimcy  and  delicate 
touch  many  of  our  palaces,  colleges, 
and  churches  owe  their  finest  decora- 
tions,   was   a  Dutchman.    Even   the 

*  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting  ;  Lon- 
don Ga7.ette,  Hay  81.  1688 ;  North's  Ufe  ct 
anildford. 

t  The  great  prices  paid  to  Varelst  and 
Verrio  are  mentioned  ixi  Walpole's  Anecdotef 
of  Painting. 
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designs  for  the  coin  were  made  by 
French  artists.  Indeed,  it  was  not  tiU 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second  that 
our  country  could  glory  in  a  great 
painter ;  and  George  the  Third  was  on 
the  throne  before  she  had  reason  to  be 
prond  of  any  of  her  sculptors. 

It  is  time  that  this  description  of 
the  England  which  Charles  the  Second 
goyemed  should  draw  to  a  close.  Yet 
one  subject  of  the  highest  moment  still 
remains  untouched.  Nothing  has  yet 
been  said  of  the  great  bo<^  of  the 
people,  of  those  who  held  the  ploughs, 
who  tended  the  oxen,  who  toiled  at  the 
looms  of  Norwich,  and  squared  the 
Portland  stone  for  Saint  Paul's.  Nor 
can  yery  much  be  said.  The  most 
numerous  class  is  precisely  the  class 
respecting  which  we  haye  the  most 
meagre  information.  In  those  times 
philanthropists  did  not  yet  regard  it 
as  a  sacred  duty,  nor  had  demagogues 
yet  found  it  a  lucratiye  trade,  to  talk 
and  write  about  the  distress  of  the 
labourer.  History  was  too  much  occu- 
pied with  courts  and  camps  to  spare  a 
line  for  the  hut  of  the  peasant  or  the 
garret  of  the  mechanic.  The  press  now 
often  sends  forth  in  a  day  a  greater 
quantity  of  discussion  and  declamation 
about  the  condition  of  the  working  man 
than  was  published  daring  the  twenty- 
eight  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
Bestoration  and  the  Keyolution.  Sut 
it  would  be  a  great  error  to  infer  from 
the  increase  of  complaint  that  there  has 
been  any  increase  of  misery. 

The  great  criterion  of  the  state  of  the 
Bttta  common  people  is  the  amount 
i^on  ^^  their  wages;  and  as  four 
pwpi*  fifths  of  the  common  people 
were,  in  the  seyenteenth  century,  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  it  is  especially 
important  to  ascertain  what  were  then 
the  wages  of  agricultural  industry.  On 
this  subject  we  haye  the  means  of 
arriying  at  conclusions  sufficiently  exact 
for  our  purpose. 

Sir  William  Petty,  whose  mere  asser- 
j^^  tion  carries  great  weight,  in- 
•Stiru  forms  us  that  a  labourer  was  by 
no  means  in  the  lowest  state 
who  receiyed  for  a  day's  work  fourpence 
with  food,  or  eightpence  without  food. 
Four  shillings  a  week  therefore  were, 


according  to  Petty's  calculation,  fair 
agricultural  wages.* 

That  this  calculation  was  not  remote 
from  the  truth  we  haye  abundant  proof. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685 
the  justices  of  Warwickshire,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  power  entrusted  to  them 
by  an  Act  of  Elizabeth,  fixed,  at  their 
quarter  sessions,  a  scale  of  wages  for 
the  county,  and  notified  that  eyery 
employer  who  gaye  more  than  the 
autnorised  sum,  and  eyery  working 
man  who  receiyed  more,  would  be 
liable  to  pxmishment.  The  wages  of 
the  common  agricultural  labourer,  from 
March  to  September,  were  fixed  at  the 
precise  amount  mentioned  by  Petty, 
namely  four  shillings  a  week  without 
food.  From  September  to  March  the 
wages  were  to  be  only  three  and  six- 
pence a  week.t 

But  in  that  age,  as  in  ours,  the  earn- 
ings of  the  peasant  were  yery  different 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
wages  of  Warwickshire  were  probably 
about  the  ayerage,  and  those  of  the 
counties  near  the  Scottish  border  below 
it :  but  there  were  more  fayoured  dis- 
tricts. In  the  same  year,  1685,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Deyonshire,  named  Richard 
Dunning,  published  a  small  tract,  in 
which  he  described  the  condition  of 
the  poor  of  that  county.  That  he 
understood  his  subject  well  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt;  for  a  few  months 
later  his  work  was  reprinted,  and  was, 
by  the  magistrates  assembled  in  quarter 
sessions  at  Exeter,  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  all  parochial 
officers.  According  to  him,  the  wages 
of  the  Devonshire  peasant  were,  without 
food,  about  fiye  shillings  a  week4 

Still  better  was  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury 
Saint  Edmund's.  The  magistrates  of  <^ 
Suffolk  met  there  in  the  spring  of  1682 
to  fix  a  rate  of  wages,  and  resolyed 
th&tf  where  the  labourer  was  not 
boarded,  he  should  haye  fiye  shillings 
a  week  in  winter,  and  six  in  summer.  § 

*  Patty's  Political  Arithmetic. 

t  Stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  4. ;  Archseologia,  vol.  zl. 

X  Plain  and  easy  Method  showing  how  the 
Office  of  Overseer  of  the  Poor  may  be  managed, 
by  Bichard  Dunning ;  1st  edition,  1685  ;  2nd 
edition,  1686. 

S  Cullum's  History  of  Hawstad. 
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In  1661  the  justices  at  Chelmsford 
had  fixed  the  wages  of  the  Essex 
labourer,  who  was  not  boarded,  at  six 
shillings  in  winter  and  seven  in  sum- 
mer. This  seems  to  have  been  the 
highest  remuneration  given  in  the 
kingdom  for  agricultural  labour  be- 
tween the  Eestoration  and  the  Bevolu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in 
the  year  in  which  this  order  was  made, 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  immode- 
rately dear.  Wheat  was  at  seventy 
shilluigs  the  quarter,  which  would  even 
now  be  considered  as  almost  a  famine 
price.* 

These  facts  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  another  &ct  wmch  seems  to  de- 
serve consideration.  It  is  evident  that, 
in  a  country  where  no  man  can  be 
compelled  to  become  a  soldier,  the 
ranks  of  an  army  cannot  be  filled  if 
the  government  offers  much  less  than 
the  wages  of  common  rustic  labour. 
At  present  the  pay  and  beer  money  of 
a  private  in  a  regiment  of  the  line 
amount  to  seven  shillings  and  seven- 
pence  a  week.  This  stipend,  coupled 
with  the  hope  of  a  pension,  does  not 
attract  the  English  youth  in  suf&cient 
numbers ;  and  it  is  found  necessary  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  enlisting 
la^ly  from  among  the  poorer  popula- 
tion of  Munster  and  Connaught  The 
pay  of  the  private  foot  soldier  in  1685 
was  only  four  shillings  and  eightpence  a 
week;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  govern- 
ment in  that  year  found  no  difficult^ 
in  obtaining  many  thousands  of  English 
zecmits  at  very  short  notice.  The  pay 
of  the  private  foot  soldier  in  the  army 
of  the  Commonwealth  had  been  seven 
shillings  a  week,  that  is  to  say,  as  much 
as  a  corporal  received  under  Charles  the 
v  Seoondf ;  and  seven  shillings  a  week 
had  been  found  snfEicient  to  fill  the 
zuiks  with  men  decidedly  superior  to 
the  generality  of  the  people.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  ihat,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  the  ordinary  wages  of  the 
peasant  did  not  exceed  four  shillings  a 
week ;  but  that)  in  some  parts  of  the 

*  Buggies  on  the  Poor. 

t  See,  in  Thnrloe's  State  Papers,  thememo- 
laoidnm  of  the  Dutch  Deputies,  dated  August 
^  1653. 


kingdom,  five  shillings,  six  shillings^ 
and  during  the  summer  months,  even 
seven  shilHngs  were  paid.  At  present 
a  district  where  a  labouring  man  earns 
only  seven  shillings  a  week  is  thought 
to  be  in  a  state  shocking  to  humamty. 
The  average  is  very  muc^  higher ;  and, 
in  prosperous  counties,  the  weekly 
wages  of  husbandmen  amount  to  twelve, 
fourteen,  and  even  sixteen  shillings. 

The  remuneration  of  workmen  em- 
ployed in  manufeustures  has  ^  ^ 
always  been  higher  than  that  niSnfli*. 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  In  *"** 
the  year  1680,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  remarked  that 
the  high  wages  paid  in  this  country 
made  it  impossible  for  our  textures  U> 
maintain  a  competition  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Indian  looms.  An  English 
mechanic,  he  said,  instead  of  slaving 
like  a  native  of  Bengal  for  a  piece  of 
copper,  exacted  a  shiUine  a  day.* 
Other  evidence  is  extant,  which  proves 
that  a  shilling  a  day  was  the  pay  to 
which  the  English  manufacturer  tiien 
thought  himself  entitled,  but  that  he 
was  often  forced  to  work  for  less.  The 
common  people  of  that  age  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  for  public  discus- 
sion, of  haranguing,  or  of  petitioning 
Parliament.  No  newspaper  pleaded 
their  cause.  It  was  in  rude  rhyme 
that  their  love  and  hatred,  their  exul- 
tation and  their  distress  found  utter* 
ance.  A  great  part  of  their  history  is 
to  be  learned  o|ily  from  their  ballads. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
popular  lays  chaunted  about  the  streets 
of  Norwidi  and  Leeds  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second  may  still  be  read 
on  the  original  broadside.  It  is  the 
vehement  and  bitter  cry  of  labour 
against  capitaL  It  describes  the  good 
old  times  when  every  artisan  employed 
in  the  wooUen  manufacture  lived  as 
well  as  a  farmer.  But  those  times  were 
past  Sixpence  a  day  was  now  all  that 
could  be  earned  by  hard  labour  at  the 
loom.  If  the  poor  complained  that 
they  could  not  hve  on  sudi  a  pittance, 
they  were  told  that  they  were  fi»e  to 
take  it  or  leave  it.    For  so  miserable 

*  The  orator  was  Mr.  John  Basset,  member 
for  Barnstaple.  See  Smith's  Memoin  of 
Wool,  chaxytea:  Ixviii. 
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a  recomp6D8e  were  the  producers  of 
wealth  compelled  to  toil,  rising  early 
and  lying  down  late,  while  the  master 
clothier,  eating,  sleeping,  and  idling, 
became  rich  by  their  exertions.  A 
shilling  a  day,  the  poet  declares,  is 
what  the  weaver  wonld  have,  if  justice 
were  done.*  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude that,  in  the  generation  which 
preceded  tiiie  Bevolution,  a  workman 
employed  in  the  great  staple  manu- 
facture of  England  thought  himself 
fairly  paid  if  he  gained  six  shillings  a 
week. 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that  the  prac- 
ubonroT  tice  of  Setting  children  prema- 
S  fijT  turely  to  work,  a  practice  which 
torin.  the  state,  the  legitimate  protec- 
tor of  those  who  cannot  protect  them- 
selves, has,  in  our  time,  wisely  and 
humanely  interdicted,  prevailed  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  an  extent  which, 
when  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
manufactiuing  system,  seems  almost 
incredible.  At  Norwich,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  clothing  trade,  a  little  creature 
of  six  years  old  was  thought  fit  for 
labour.  Several  writers  of  that  time, 
and  among  them  some  who  were  con- 
sidered as  eminently  benevolent,  men- 
tion, with  exultation,  the  fact  that,  in 
that  single  city,  boys  and  girls  of  very 
tender  age  created  wealtSi  exceeding 
what  was  necessary  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence by  twelve  thousand  pounds  a 
year.f  The  more  carefully  we  examine 
the  history  of  the  past,  the  more  reason 

*  This  ballad  is  in  the  British  Hoieiim.  The 
precise  year  is  not  giren ;  but  the  Imxnrimatiir 
of  Boger  Lestrange  fixes  the  date  sufficiently 
for  my  purpose.  I  will  quote  some  of  the 
lines.  The  master  clothier  Is  introduoed 
speaJEing  as  follows  :— 

**  In  fanner  ages  we  iu«d  to  gtre. 
So  that  <mr  workfblki  like  flumen  did  Ute ; 
Bat  the  times  are  changed,  ve  vlll  make  them  know. 

We  will  make  them  to  work  hard  for  tispeQee  a  day, 
Thongh  a  ihllling  thcj  deeerve  If  they  had  their  jntt 

If  at  aJl  they  mnnnnr  and  mj  'tie  too  email. 
We  bid  them  ehooee  whether  they  Ml  work  at  alL 
And  thns  we  do  gain  all  onr  wealth  and  eatate, 
Bt  Diaoy  poor  men  that  work  early  and  lat& 
Then  bey  for  the  elotldng  trade  t    It  goee  on  brave ; 
We  seom  for  to  toyl  and  m<qrl,  nor  yet  to  tlaTe. 
Our  workmen  do  work  hard,  bat  we  lire  at  caae. 
We  go  when  we  wtU,  and  we  eome  when  we  please.** 

t  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England ;  Pett/s 
Political  Arithmetic,  chapter  viii. ;  Dunning's 
Plain  and  Easy  Method;  Firmin's  Propofd- 
tion  for  the  Employing  of  the  Poor.  It  ought 
to  be  observed  that  Firmin  was  an  eminent 
phQanthTopist. 


shall  we  find  to  dissent  from  those  who 
imagine  that  our  age  has  been  fruitful 
of  new  social  evils.  The  truth  is  that 
the  evils  are,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, old.  That  which  is  new  is  the 
intelligence  which  discerns  and  the 
humanity  which  remedies  them. 

When  we  pass  from  the  weavers  of 
doth  to  a  different  class  of  wwesof 
artisans,  our  inquiries  will  still  ^^^^ 
lead  us  to  nearly  the  same  con-  •«i««»»« 
elusions.  During  several  generations^ 
the  Commissioners  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital have  kept  a  register  of  the  wages- 
paid  to  different  ckuBses  of  workmen 
who  have  been  em^yed  in  the  repairs 
of  the  building,  from  this  valuable 
record  it  appears  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  the  daily 
earnings  of  the  bricklayer  have  risen 
from  half  a  crown  to  four  and  tenpence, 
those  of  the  mason  from  half  a  crown 
to  five  and  threepence,  those  of  the 
carpenter  from  half  a  crown  to  five  and 
fivepence,  and  those  of  the  plumber 
from  three  shillings  to  five  and  sixpence. 

It  seems  dear,  therefore,  that  the 
wages  of  labour,  estimated  in  money, 
were,  in  1685,  not  more  than  half  of 
what  they  now  are ;  and  there  were  few 
articles  important  to  the  working  man 
of  which  the  price  was  not,  in  1685, 
more  than  half  of  what  it  now  is. 
Beer  was  undoubtedly  much  cheaper  in 
that  age  than  at  present.  Meat  was 
also  cheaper,  but  was  still  so  dear  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  families 
scarcely  knew  the  taste  of  it*  In  the 
cost  of  wheat  there  has  been  very  little 
change.  The  average  price  of  the 
quarter,  during  the  last  twelve  years  of 
Charles  the  Second,  was  fifty  shillings. 
Bread,  therefore,  such  as  is  now  given 
to  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse,  was 
then  seldom  seen,  even  on  the  trencher 
of  a  yeoman  or  of  a  shopkeeper.  The 
great  minority  of  the  nation  lived  al- 
most entirely  on  rye,  barley,  and  oats. 

The  produce  of  tropical  countries,  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  the  produce  of 

*  King  in  his  Natural  and  Political  Con- 
clusions roughly  estimated  the  common  peo- 
ple of  England  at  880,000  families.  Of  these 
families  440,000,  according  to  him,  ate  animal 
food  twice  a  week.  The  remaining  440,000  ate 
it  not  at  all,  or  at  most  not  oftener  than  once 
a  weeE. 
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machinery,  was  positiyely  dearer  than 
at  present.  Among  the  commodities 
far  which  the  labourer  would  hare  had 
to  pay  higher  in  1686  than  his  posterity 
now  pay  were  sugar,  salt,  coals,  candles, 
soap,  shoes,  stockings,  and  generally  all 
articles  of  clothing  and  aU  articles  of 
bedding.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
old  coats  and  blankets  would  have  been, 
not  only  more  costly,  but  less  service- 
able than  the  modem  fabrics. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  those 
NniBber«r  lahourers  who  were  able  to 
pftttptn.  maintain  themselres  and  their 
funilies  by  means  of  wages  were  not 
the  most  necessitous  members  of  the 
community.  Beneath  them  lay  a  large 
class  which  could  not  subsist  without 
some  aid  &om  the  parish.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  more  important  test  of  the 
condition  of  the  common  people  than 
the  ratio  which  this  class  bears  to  the 
whole  society.  At  present  the  men, 
•women,  and  children  who  receiye  relief 
appear  from  the  official  returns  to  be, 
in  bad  years,  one  tenth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  England,  and,  in  good  years, 
«ne  thuteentli.  Gregory  King  esti- 
mated tliem  in  his  time  at  about  a 
fourth ;  and  this  estimate,  which  all  our 
respect  for  his  authority  will  scarcely 
prevent  us  from  calling  extravagant, 
was  pronounced  by  Davenant  eminently 
judicious. 

We  are  not  quite  without  the  means 
of  forming  an  estimate  for  ourselves. 
The  poor  rate  was  undoubtedly  the  hea- 
viest tax.  borne  by  our  ancestors  in  those 
days.  It  was  computed,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  at  near  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a  year,  much  more 
than  the  produce  either  of  the  excise 
or  of  the  customs,  and  little  less  than 
half  the  entire  revenue  of  the  crown. 
The  poor  rate  went  on  increasing  ra- 
pidly, and  appears  to  have  risen  in  a 
short  time  to  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  thousand  a  year,  that  is  to  say, 
to  one  sixth  of  what  it  now  is.  The 
population  was  then  less  than  a  third 
of  what  it  now  is.  The  minimum  of 
wages,  estimated  in  money,  was  half  of 
what  it  now  is ;  and  we  can  tJierefore 
hardly  suppose  that  the  average  allow- 
ance made  to  a  pauper  can  have  been 
more  than  half  of  what  it  now  is.    It 


seems  to  follow  that  the  proportion  of 
the  English  people  which  received  pa- 
rochial relief  then  must  have  been  larger 
than  the  proportion  which  receives  re- 
lief now.  It  is  good  to  speak  on  such 
questions  with  diffidence:  but  it  has 
certainly  never  yet  been  proved  that 
pauperism  was  a  less  heavy  burden  or 
a  less  serious  social  evil  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  than 
it  is  in  our  own  time.* 

In  one  respect  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  progress  of  civilisation  has  di- 
minished the  physical  comforts  of  a 
portion  of  the  poorest  dass.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that,  before  the 
Bevolution,  many  thousands  of  square 
miles,  now  enclosed  and  cultivated,  were 
marsh,  forest,  and  heath.  Of  this  wild 
land  much  was,  by  law,  common,  and 
much  of  what  was  not  common  b^  law 
was  worth  so  little  that  the  proprietors 
suffered  it  to  be  common  in  fact.  In 
such  a  tract,  squatters  and  trespassers 
were  tolerated  to  an  extent  now  un- 
known. The  peasant  who  dwelt  there 
could,  at  little  or  no  charge,  procure 
occasionally  some  palatable  addition  to 
his  hard  fare,  and  provide  himself  with 
fuel  for  the  winter.  He  kept  a  flock  of 
geese  on  what  is  now  an  orchard  rich 
with  apple  blossoms.  He  snared  wild 
fowl  on  the  fen  which  has  long  since 
been  drained  and  divided  into  com 
fields  and  tumip  fields.  He  cut  turf 
among  the  fuize  bushes  on  the  moor 
which  is  now  a  meadow  bright  with 
clover  and  renowned  for  butter  and 

•  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, Appendix  B.  Ko.  2.  Appendix  C 
No.  1 .  1848.  Of  the  two  estimates  of  the  poof 
rate  mentioned  in  the  text  one  was  formed  by 
Arthur  Moore,  the  other,  some  years  later,  bj 
Richard  Dunning.  Moore's  estimate  will  be 
found  in  Davenant's  Essay  on  Ways  and 
Means ;  Dunning's  in  Sir  Frederick  Eden's  valu- 
able work  on  the  poor.  King  and  Davenant 
estimate  the  paupers  and  beggars  in  1696,  at 
the  incredible  number  of  1,3.30,000  out  of  a 
population  of  5,500,000.  In  1846  the  number  of 
persons  who  received  relief  appears  from  the 
official  returns  to  have  been  only  1 ,832,089  out 
of  a  popiUation  of  about  17 ,000,000.  It  ought 
also  to  be  observed  that,  in  those  returns,  a 
pauper  must  very  often  be  xeckened  more 
than  once.  , 

I  would  advise  the  reader  to  consult  De  Foe  s 
pamphlet  entitled  *'  Giving  Alms  no  Charity, 
and  the  Greenwich  tables  which  will  be  fbund 
in  Mr.  M'Culloch's  Commercial  Dictionary 
under  the  head  Prices. 
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cheese.  The  progress  of  agriculture  and 
the  increase  of  population  necessarily 
deprived  him  of  these  priyileges.  But 
against  this  disadvantage  along 
S^^by  l£t  of  advantages  is  to  be  set 
2^*^  oft  Ofthe  blessings  which  civi- 
piefrom  lisation  and  philosophy  bring 
^'^a.  with  them  a  large  proportion 
IS  common  to  all  ranks,  and 
would,  if  withdrawn,  be  missed  as  pain- 
fully by  the  labourer  as  by  the  peer. 
The  market  place  which  the  rustic  can 
now  reach  with  his  cart  in  an  hour  was, 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  a  day's 
journey  from  him.  The  street  which 
now  ambrds  to  the  artisan,  during  the 
whole  night,  a  secure,  a  convenient,  and 
a  bnUiantly  lighted  walk  was,  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  ago,  so  dark  after 
sunset  that  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  see  his  hand,  so  ill  paved  that 
he  would  have  run  constant  risk  of 
breaking  his  neck,  and  so  ill  watched 
that  be  would  have  been  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  knocked  down  and 
plundered  of  his  small  earnings.  Every 
bricklayer  who  falls  from  a  scaffold, 
every  sweeper  of  a  crossing  who  is 
run  over  by  a  carriage,  may  now  have 
his  wounds  dressed  and  his  limbs  set 
with  a  skill  such  as,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  all  the  wealth  of  a  great 
lord  Uke  Oimond,  or  of  a  merchant 
prince  like  Clayton,  could  not  have  pur- 
chased. Some  frightful  diseases  have 
been  extirpated  by  science ;  and  some 
have  been  banished  by  police.  The 
term  of  human  life  has  been  lengthened 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  especially 
in  the  towns.  The  year  1685  was  not 
accounted  sickly;  yet  in  the  year  1685 
more  than  one  in  twenty-three  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  died.*  At 
present  only  one  inhabitant  of  the  ca- 
pital in  forty  dies  annually.  The  dif- 
ference in  salubrity  between  the  London 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  Lon- 
don of  the  seventeenth  century  is  very 
far  greater  than  the  difference  between 
London  in  an  ordinary  year  and  London 
in  a  year  of  cholera. 

Still  more  important  is  the  benefit 
which  all  orders  of  society,  and  espe- 
cially the  lower  orders,  have  derived 

*  The  deaths  were  23,222.— Betty's  Politlcia 
Aiithmetio. 


from  the  mollifying  influence  of  civili- 
sation on  the  national  character.  The 
groundwork  of  that  character  has  indeed 
been  the  same  through  many  genera- 
tions, in  the  sense  in  which  the  &px)und- 
work  of  the  character  of  an  in£vidual 
may  be  said  to  be  the  same  when  he  is 
a  rude  and  thoughtless  schoolboy  and 
when  he  is  a  refined  and  accomplished 
man.  It  is  pleasing  to  refiect  that  the 
public  mind  of  England  has  softened 
while  it  has  ripened,  and  that  we  have, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  become,  not  only 
a  wiser,  but  also  a  kinder  people.  There 
is  scarcely  a  page  of  the  history  or 
lifter  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century  which  does  not  contain  some 
proof  that  our  ancestors  were  less  hu- 
mane than  their  posterity.  The  dis- 
cipline of  workshops,  of  sdiools,  of  pri- 
vate &miliea,  though  not  more  efficient 
than  at  present,  was  infinitely  harsher. 
Masters,  well  bom  and  bred,  were  in 
the  habit  of  beating  their  servants. 
Fedaoogues  knew  no  way  of  imparting 
knowledge  but  by  beating  their  pupils. 
Husbands,  of  decent  station,  were  not 
ashamed  to  beat  their  wives.  The  im- 
placability of  hostile  Actions  was  such 
as  we  can  scarcely  conceive.  Whigs 
were  disposed  to  murmur  because  Staf- 
ford was  suffered  to  die  without  seeing 
his  bowels  burned  before  bis  face.  To- 
ries reviled  and  insulted  Bussell  as  his 
coach  passed  from  the  Tower  to  the 
scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.*  As 
little  mercy  was  shown  by  the  populace 
to  sufferers  of  a  humbler  rank.  If  an 
offender  was  put  into  the  pillory,  it  was 
well  if  he  escaped  with  life  from  the 
shower  of  brickbats  and  paving  stones.t 
If  he  was  tied  to  the  cart's  tail,  the 
crowd  pressed  round  him,  imploring 
the  hangman  to  give  it  the  fellow  well, 
and  make  him  howL|  Gentlemen  ar- 
ranged parties  of  pleasure  to  Bridewell 
on  court  days,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  wretched  women  who  beat  hemp 
there  whipped.  §  A  man  pressed  to 
death  for  refusing  to  plead,  a  woman 
burned  for  coining,  excited  less  sym- 

♦  Burnet,  i.  660. 

t  Muggleton's  Acts  of  the  Witnesses  of  tbe 
Spirit. 

X  Tom  Brown  describes  such  a  scene  in  lines 
which  I  do  not  venture  to  quote. 

S  Ward's  London  Spy. 
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pathy  than  is  now  fdt  for  a  galled  horse 
or  an  OTerdriven  ox.  Fights  compared 
with  which  a  boxing  match  is  a  refined 
and  hnmane  spectade  were  among  the 
fietyonrite  diversions  of  a  large  part  of 
the  town;  Mnltitudes  assembled  to  see 
gladiators  hack  each  other  to  pieces 
with  deadly  weapons,  and  shonted  with 
delight  when  one  of  the  combatants 
lost  a  finger  or  an  eye.  The  prisons 
were  hells  on  earth,  seminaries  of  eyeiy 
crime  and  of  every  disease.  At  the 
assizes  the  lean  and  yellow  culprits 
brought  with  them  from  their  cells  to 
the  dock  an  atmosphere  of  stench  and 
pestilence  which  sometimes  avei^ed 
them  signally  on  bench,  bar,  and  jury. 
But  on  all  this  miseiy  society  looked 
with  profound  indifference.  Nowhere 
could  be  found  that  sensitiye  and  rest- 
less compassion  which  has^  in  our  time, 
extended  a  powerM  {xrotection  to  the 
&ctory  child,  to  the  Hindoo  widow,  to 
the  negro  slave,  which  pries  into  the 
stores  and  watercasks  of  every  emigrant 
ship,  which  winces  at  every  lash  laid 
on  tbe  back  of  a  drunken  soldier,  which 
will  not  suffer  the  thief  in  the  hulks  to 
be  ill  fed  or  overworked,  and  which  has 
repeatedly  endeavoured  to  save  the  life 
even  of  ike  murderer.  It  is  true  that 
compassion  ought^  like  all  other  feel- 
ings, to  be  under  tlie  government  of 
reason,  and  has,  for  want  of  such  go- 
vernment, produced  some  ridiculous  and 
some  deplorable  efiects.  But  the  more 
we  study  the  annals  of  the  past  the  more 
shall  we  rejoice  that  we  live  in  a  mer- 
ciful age,  in  an  age  in  which  cruelty  is 
abhorred,  and  in  which  pain,  even  when 
deserved,  is  inflicted  reluctantly  and 
from  a  sense  of  duty.  Every  class  doubt- 
less has  gained  largely  by  this  great 
moral  change :  but  the  dass  which  has 
gained  most  is  the  poorest,  the  most 
dependent,  and  the  most  defenceless. 
The  general  effect  of  the  evidence 
which  has  been  submitted  to 
the  reader  seems  hardly  to  ad- 
to  ovOT.  mit  of  doubt  Tet,  in  spite  of 
Smp^ms  evidence,  many  will  stiU  image 
JiGSge.  ^  themselves  the  England  of 
nentfoni.  the  Stuarts  as  a  more  pleasant 
country  than  the  England  in  which  we 
live.  It  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange 
that  society,  while  constantly  moving 


Deliuioa 
whleh 


forward  with  eager  speed,  should  be  con- 
stantly looking  backward  witli  tender 
regret.  But  these  two  propensities, 
inconsistent  as  they  may  appear,  can 
easily  be  resolved  into  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Both  sprinff  from  our  impatience 
of  the  state  in  -mnxsh.  we  actually  are. 
That  impatience,  while  it  stimulates  ns 
to  surpass  preceding  generations,  dis- 
poses us  to  overrate  their  happiness. 
It  is,  in  some  sense,  unreasonable  and 
ungrateM  in  us  to  be  constantlv  dis- 
contented with  a  condition  which  is 
constantly  improving.  But»  in  troth, 
there  is  constant  improvement  precisely 
because  there  is  constant  discontent 
If  we  were  perfectly  satisfled  with  the 

Eresent^  we  would  cease  to  contrive,  to 
ibour,  and  to  save  with  a  view  to  the 
future.  And  it  is  natural  that»  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  present^  we  should 
form  a  too  favourable  estimate  of  the 
past. 

In  truth  we  are  under  a  deception 
similar  to  that  which  misleads  the 
traveller  in  the  Arabian  desert  Be- 
neath the  caravan  all  is  dry  and  bare: 
but  far  in  advance,  and  fur  in  the  rear, 
is  the  semblance  of  refreshing  waters. 
The  pilgrims  hasten  forward  and  find 
nothing  but  sand  where,  an  hour  before, 
ihsy  had  seen  a  lake.  They  turn  their 
eyes  and  see  a  lake  where,  an  hour 
before,  they  were  toiling  through  sand. 
A  sindlar  illusion  seems  to  haunt  na- 
tions through  every  stage  of  the  long 
progress  from  poverty  and  barbarism 
to  the  highest  degrees  of  opulence  and 
civilisation.  But»  if  we  resoliitely  chase 
the  mirage  backward,  we  shaU  find  it 
recede  b^ore  us  into  the  regions  of 
fabulous  antiquity.  It  is  now  the 
fiushion  to  ^lace  the  golden  age  of 
England  in  times  when  noblemen  were 
destitute  of  comforts  the  want  of  which 
would  be  intolerable  to  a  modem  foot- 
man, when  farmers  and  shopkeepers 
breakfasted  on  loaves  the  very  sight  of 
which  would  raise  a  riot  in  a  modem 
workhouse,  when  to  have  a  dean  shirt 
once  a  week  was  a  privilege  reserved 
for  the  higher  class  of  gentry,  when 
men  died  faster  in  the  purest  countiyair 
than  they  now  die  in  the  most  pesti- 
lential huies  of  our  towns,  and  when 
men  died  faster  in  the  lanes  of  our 
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towns  than  they  now  die  on  the  coast  of 
Guiana.  We  too  shall,  in  our  tnm,  be 
outstripped,  and  in  our  torn  be  envied. 
It  may  well  be,  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tuiy,  that  the  peasant  of  Dorsetshire 
may  think  himself  miserably  paid  with 
twenty  shillings  a  week ;  that  the  car- 
penter at  Greenwich  may  receive  ten 
shillings  a  dav;  that  labouring  men 
may  be  as  little  used  to  dine  without 
meat  as  they  now  are  to  eat  rye  bread; 
that  sanitary  police  and  medical  dis- 
coveries may  have  added  several  more 
years  to  the  avenge  length  of  human 
Hfe ;  that  numerous  comforts  and  luxu-  ' 


ries  which  are  now  unknown,  or  confined 
to  a  few,  may  be  within  the  roach  ol 
every  diligent  and  thrifty  working  man. 
And  yet  it  may  then  be  the  mode  to 
assert  that  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
the  progress  of  science  have  benefited 
the  few  at  the  ez{)ense  of  the  many,  and 
to  talk  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
as  the  time  when  England  was  truly 
merry  England,  when  all  classes  were 
bound  together  by  brotherly  sympathy, 
when  the  rich  did  not  grind  the  faces 
of  the  poor,  and  when  the  poor  did  not 
envy  the  splendour  of  the  rich. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Teb  death  of  King  Charles  the  Second 
D^0f  took  the  nation  by  surprise. 
QmikMiL  His  frame  was  natoially  strong, 
and  did  not  aroear  to  have  suffered 
fi»m  excess.  Me  had  alwavs  been 
nindfol  of  his  health  even  in  nis  plea- 
sures; and  his  habits  were  such  as 
promise  a  long  life  and  a  robust  old 
age.  Indolent  as  he  was  on  all  occa- 
sions which  required  tension  of  the 
mind,  he  was  active  and  persevering  in 
bodily  exercise.  He  had,  when  young, 
heen  renowned  as  a  tennis  player,*  and 
"was,  even  in  the  decline  of  Ufe,  an  inde- 
&tigable  walker.  His  ordinary  pace 
▼as  such  that  those  who  were  admitted 
to  the  honour  of  his  society  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  wiUi  him.  He  rose 
early,  and  generally  passed  three  or 
four  hours  a  day  in  the  open  air.  He 
might  be  seen,  before  the  dew  was  off 
the  grass,  in  Saint  James's  Park,  strid- 
ing among  the  trees,  playing  with  his 
spaniels,  and  flinging  com  to  his  ducks ; 
and  these  exhibitions  endeared  him  to 
the  conmion  people,  who  always  love 
to  see  the  great  unbend.t 

At  lengtii,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
year.  1684,   he  was  prevented,   by  a 

*PepyB'8  Diazy,  Dec  28.  1668,  Bept.  2. 
1«67. 

t  Burnet,  L  606. ;  Spectator,  Ko.  462. ; 
lords'  Joomals,  Oct.  28.  1678 ;  Gibber's  Apo- 
logy. 


slight  attack  of  what  was  supposed  to 
be  gout,  &om  rambling  as  usmd.  He 
now  spent  his  mornings  in  his  labora- 
tory, where  he  amused  himself  with 
experiments  on  the  properties  of  mer- 
cury. His  temper  seemed  to  have 
suffered  from  confinement.  He  had 
no  apparent  cause  for  disquiet  His 
kingdom  was  tranquil :  he  was  not  in 
pressing  want  of  money:  his  power 
was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been :  the 
party  which  had  long  thwarted  him  had 
been  beaten  down;  but  the  cheerM- 
ness  which  had  supported  him  against 
adverse  fortune  haa  vanished  in  this 
season  of  prosperity.  A  trifle  now 
sufficed  to  depress  those  elastic  spirits 
which  had  borne  up  against  defeat,, 
exile,  and  penury.  His  irritation  fire- 
quentiy  showed  itself  by  looks  and 
words  such  as  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  from  a  man  so  eminentiy  dis- 
tinguished by  good  humour  and  good 
breeding.  It  was  not  su|^)osed  how- 
ever that  his  constitution  was  seriously 
impaired.* 

His  palace  had  seldom  presented  a 
gayer  or  a  more  scandalous  appearance 
than  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  first 
of  February  1686.f  Some  grave  persons 

•  Burnet,  L  605,  606. ;  Welwood ;  North's 
Life  of  auildfbrd,  251. 

1 1  may  take  this  (raportnnity  of  inentlon- 
ing  that  whenevw  I  give  only  one  date,  I 
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who  had  gone  thither,  after  the  fashion 
of  that  age,  to  pay  their  duty  to  their 
soyereign,  and  who  had  expected  that, 
on  such  a  day,  his  court  would  wear  a 
'decent  aspect,  were  struck  with  astonish- 
ment and  horror.  The  great  gallery 
of  Whitehall,  an  admiifable  relic  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  Tudors,  was  crowded 
wit£  revellers  and  gamblers.  The  King 
flate  there  chatting  and  toying  with 
three  women,  whose  charms  were  the 
boast,  and  whose  vices  were  the  dis- 
grace, of  three  nations.  Barbara  Pakner, 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  was  there,  no 
longer  young,  but  still  retaining  some 
traces  of  that  superb  and  voluptuous 
loveliness  which  twenty  years  before 
overcame  the  hearts  of  all  men.  There 
too  was  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
whose  soft  and  infantine  features  were 
lighted  up  with  the  vivacity  of  France. 
HortensiaMancini,  Duchess  of  Mazarin, 
and  niece  of  the  great  Cardinal,  com- 
pleted the  group.  She  had  been  early 
removed  from  her  native  Italy  to  the 
court  where  her  unde  was  supreme. 
His  power  and  her  own  attractions 
had  drawn  a  crowd  of  illustrious  suitors 
round  her.  Charles  himself,  during  his 
«zile,  had  sought  her  hand  in  vain. 
No  gift  of  nature  or  of  fortune  seemed 
lo  be  wanting  to  her.  Her  face  was 
beautiM  with  the  rich  beauty  of  the 
^uth,  her  understanding  quick,  her 
manners  graceful,  her  rank  exalted,  her 
possessions  immense;  but  her  ungo- 
vernable passions  had  turned  all  these 
'blessings  into  curses.  She  had  found 
the  misery  of  an  ill  assorted  marriage 
intolerable,  had  fled  from  her  husband, 
had  abandoned  her  vast  wealth,  and, 
after  having  astonished  Home  and 
"Piedmont  by  her  adventures,  had  fixed 
her  abode  in  England.  Her  house  was 
the  favourite  resort  of  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure,  who,  for  the  sake  of  her  smiles 
and  her  table,  endured  her  frequent  fits 
of  insolence  and  ill  humour.  Boches- 
ter  and  Godolphin  sometimes  forgot  the 
cares  of  state  in  her  company.  Barillon 
and  Saint  Evremond  found  in  her  draw- 
ing room  consolation  for  their  long 
banishment  from  Pans.     The  learning 

follow  the  old  style,  which  was,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  tba  eby\e  of  England :  but  I 
redoon  the  year  from  the  first  of  January. 


of  Vossius,  the  wit  of  Waller,  were 
daily  employed  to  flatter  and  amuse 
her.  But  her  diseased  mind  required 
stronger  stimulants,  and  sought  them 
in  gallantry,  in  basset,  and  in  usque- 
baugh.* While  Charles  flirted  with  his 
three  sultanas,  Hortensia's  French  page, 
a  handsome  boy,  whose  vocal  perform- 
ances were  the  delight  of  Whitehall, 
and  were  rewarded  by  numerous  presents 
of  rich  clothes,  ponies^  and  guineas, 
warbled  some  amorous  verseaf  ^ 
party  of  twenty  courtiers  was  seated 
at  cards  round  a  large  table  on  whicli 
gold  was  heaped  in  mountains.}  Eyen 
then  the  king  had  complained  that 
he  did  not  feel  quite  weU.  He  had 
no  appetite  for  his  supper:  his  rest 
that  night  was  broken ;  but  on  the 
following  morning  he  rose,  as  usual, 
early. 

To  that  morning  the  contending  £ie- 
tions  in  his  council  had,  during  some 
days,  looked  forward  with  anxiety. 
The  struggle  between  Halifax  and 
Bochester  seemed  to  be  approaching  a 
decisive  crisis.  Halifax,  not  content 
with  having  already  driven  his  rival 
from  the  Board  of  Treasuiy,  had  unde^ 
taken  to  prove  him  guilty  of  such 
dishonesty  or  neglect  in  Uie  conduct  of 
the  finances  as  ought  to  be  punished 
by  dismission  from  the  public  service. 
It  was  even  whispered  that  the  Lord 
Prefddent  would  probably  be  sent  to 
the  Tower.  The  King  had  promised 
to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The  second 
of  February  liad  been  fixed  for  the 
investigation ;  and  several  officers  of 
the  revenue  had  been  ordered  to  attend 
with  their  books  on  that  day;§  But  a 
great  turn  of  fortune  was  at  hand. 

Scarcely  had  Charles  risen  from  his 
bed  when  his  attendants  perceived  that 
his  utterance  was  indistinct,  and  that 
his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  wandering. 

*  Saint  Evremond,  passim;  St.  B&U,  Md- 
moires  de  la  Dnchesse  de  Mazarin;  Roches* 
ter*8  Farewell ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Sept.  6. 1676, 
June  11. 1699. 

t  Evelyn's  Diary,  Jan.  38. 168| ;  Saint  Ev»» 
mond's  Letter  to  D^. 

X  Evelyn's  Diary,  Feb.  4. 168|. 

§  Roger  North's  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North, 
170. ;  The  True  Patriot  Vindicated,  or  a  Jna- 

tiflcatlon  of  his  Excellency  the  E- of  R ; 

Bnmet,  i.  605.  The  Treasury  Books  proT* 
that  Burnet  had  good  intelligenct. 
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Several  men  of  rank  had,  an  usual, 
assembled  to  see  their  sovereign  shared 
and  dressed.  He  made  an  effort  to 
converse  with  them  in  his  usual  gay 
style;  but  his  ghastly  look  surprised 
and  alarmed  Ihem.  Soon  his  face  grew 
black ;  his  eyes  turned  in  his  head ;  he 
uttered  a  cry,  staggered,  and  fell  into 
the  aims  of  one  of  his  lords.  A  physi- 
cian who  had  charge  of  the  royal  retorts 
and  cracibles  happened  to  be  present. 
He  had  no  lancet ;  but  he  opened  a 
vein  with  a  penknife.  The  blood 
flowed  freely;  but  the  King  was  still 
insensible. 

He  was  laid  on  his  bed  where,  during 
a  short  time,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
hung  over  him  with  tiie  familiarity  of 
a  wuie.  But  the  alarm  had  been  given. 
The  Queen  and  the  Duchess  of  York 
were  hastening  to  the  room.  The 
&vonrite  concubine  was  forced  to  retire 
to  her  own  apartments.  Those  apart- 
ments had  been  thrice  pulled  down  and 
thrice  rebuilt  by  her  loyer  to  gratify 
her  caprice.  The  very  ftimiture  of  the 
chimney  was  massy  silver.  Several 
fine  paintings,  which  properly  belonged 
to  the  Queen,  had  been  transferred  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  mistress.  The  side- 
boards were  piled  with  richly  wrought 
plate.  In  the  niches  stood  cabinets, 
the  masterpieces  of  Japanese  art  On 
the  hangings,  fresh  from  the  looms  of 
Paris,  were  depicted,  in  tints  which  no 
English  tapestry  could  rival,  birds  of 
gorgeous  plumage,  landscapes,  hunting 
matches,  the  lordly  terrace  of  Saint 
Oermains,  the  statues  and  fountains 
of  Yersailles.*  In  the  midst  of  this 
splendour,  purchased  by  guilt  and 
shame,  the  unhappy  woman  gave  her- 
self up  to  an  agony  of  grief,  which,  to 
do  lier  justice,  was  not  wholly  selfish.  - 

And  now  the  gates  of  Whitehall, 
which  ordinarily  stood  open  to  all 
comers,  were  dosed.  But  persons 
whose  &ces  were  known  were  still 
permitted  to  enter.  The  antechambers 
and  galleries  were  soon  filled  to  over- 
flowing; and  even  the  sick  room  was 
crowded  with  peers,  privy  councillors, 
and  foreign  ministers.  All  the  medical 
men  of  note  in  London  were  summoned. 

*  Erelyn's  Diary,  Jan.  24  168),  Oct.  4. 
1683. 


So  high  did  political  animosities  run 
that  the  presence  of  some  Whig  physi- 
cians was  regarded  as  an  extraordinary 
circumstance.*  One  Koman  Catholic 
whose  skill  was  then  widely  renowned. 
Doctor  Thomas  Short>  was  in  attend- 
ance. Several  of  the  prescriptionsr 
have  been  preserved.  One  of  them  ifr 
signed  by  fourteen  Doctors.  The  pa- 
tient was  bled  largely.  Hot  iron  wa» 
applied  to  his  head.  A  loathsome 
volatile  salt,  extracted  from  human 
skulls,  was  forced  into  his  mouth.  He 
recovered  his  senses;  but  he  was  evi- 
dently in  a  situation  of  extreme  danger. 

The  Queen  was  for  a  time  assiduous 
in  her  attendance.  The  Duke  of  York 
scarcely  left  his  brother's  bedside.  The 
Primate  and  four  other  Bishops  were 
then  in  London.  They  remained  at 
WhitehaU  aU  day,  and  took  it  by  turns 
to  sit  up  at  night  in  the  King's  room. 
The  news  of  his  illness  filled  the 
capital  with  sorrow  and  dismay.  For 
his  easy  temper  and  afl&ble  manners 
had  won  the  afiection  of  a  large  part 
of  the  nation;  and  those  who  most 
disliked  him  preferred  his  unprincipled 
levity  to  the  stern  and  earnest  bigotiy 
of  his  brother. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  fifth 
of  February,  the  London  G^ette  an- 
nounced that  His  Majesty  was  going  on 
well,  and  was  thought  by  the  physi- 
cians to  be  out  of  danger.  The  bells 
of  all  the  churches  rang  merrily ;  and 
preparations  for  bonfires  were  made  in 
the  streets.  But  in  the  evening  it  was 
known  that  a  relapse  had  taken  place, 
and  that  the  medical  attendants  had 
given  up  all  hope.  The  public  mind 
was  greatly  disturbed;  but  there  was 
no  disposition  to  tumult  The  Duke  of 
Yerk,  who  had  already  taken  on  him- 
self to  give  orders,  ascertained  that  the 
City  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  that  he 
might  without  difficulty  be  proclaimed 
as  soon  as  his  brother  should  expire. 

The  King  was  in  great  pain,  and 
complained  that  he  felt  as  if  a  fire 
was  burning  within  him.  Yet  he 
bore  up  agionst  his  sufierings  with  a 
fortitude  which  did  not  seem  to  belong 
to  his  soft  and  luxurious  nature.    The 

*  Dngdale's  Oorrespondenoe. 
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«ight  of  his  miseiy  affected  his  wife  so 
much  that  she  fainted,  and  was  carried 
senseless  to  her  chamber.  The  prektes 
who  were  in  waiting  had  from  the  first 
exhorted  him  to  prepare  for  his  end. 
They  now  thought  it  their  duty  to 
-address  him  in  a  still  more  urgent 
manner.  William  Sancroft,  ^ch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  an  honest  and 
pious,  though  narrowminded  man,  used 
great  fireedom.  **  It  is  time,"  he  said, 
"to  speak  out;  for,  Sir,  you  are  about 
to  appear  before  a  Judge  who  is  no 
respecter  of  persons."  The  King  an- 
swered not  a  word. 

Thomas  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  then  tried  his  powers  of  persua- 
sion. He  was  a  man  of  parts  and 
ieaming,  of  qmck  sensibility  and  stain- 
less virtue,  nia  elaborate  works  haye 
long  been  forgotten;  but  his  morning 
and  evening  hymns  are  still  repeated 
daily  in  thousands  of  dwellings. 
Though,  like  most  of  his  order,  zealous 
for  monarchy,  he  was  no  sycophant. 
Before  he  became  a  Bishop,  he  had 
maintained  the  honour  of  his  gown  by 
refusing,  when  the  court  was  at  Win- 
chester, to  let  Eleanor  Gwynn  lodge  in 
the  house  which  he  occupied  there  as  a 
prebendary.*  The  King  had  sense 
«nough  to  respect  so  manly  a  spirit. 
Of  dl  the  prates  he  liked  Ken  the 
best.  It  vraa  to  no  purpose,  however, 
that  the  good  Bishop  now  put  forth  all 
his  eloquence.  "His  solemn  and  pa- 
thetic exhortation  awed  and  melted  the 
bystanders  to  such  a  degree. that  some 
among  them  believed  him  to  be  filled 
with  Uie  same  spirit  which,  in  the  old 
time,  had,  by  the  mouths  of  Nathan 
and  Elias,  called  sinful  princes  to  re- 
pentance. Charles  however  was  un- 
moved. He  made  no  objection  indeed 
when  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick  was  read.  In  reply  to  the 
pressing  questions  of  the  divines,  he 
said  that  he  was  sony  for  what  he  had 
done  amiss ;  and  he  suffered  the  abso- 
lution to  be  pronounced  over  him 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church 
of  England:  but»  when  he  was  urged 
to  declare  that  he  died  in  the  com- 
niTUiion  of  that  Church,  he  seemed  not 

•  HawUnETs  life  of  Ken,  1713. 


to  hear  what  was  said;  and  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  take  the  Eucharist 
&om  ihe  hands  of  ihe  Bishops.  A 
table  with  bread  and  wine  was  brought 
to  his  bedside,  but  in  vain.  Sometimes 
he  said  that  there  was  no  huriy,  and 
sometimes  that  he  was  too  weak. 

Many  attributed  this  apathy  to  con- 
tempt for  divine  things,  and  many  to 
the  stupor  which  often  precedes  deatL 
But  there  were  in  the  palace  a  fev 
persons  who  knew  better.  Charles  had 
never  been  a  sincere  member  of  the 
Established  Church.  His  mind  had 
long  oscillated  between  Hobbism  and 
Popery.  When  his  health  was  good 
and  his  spirits  high,  he  was  a  scofier. 
In  his  few  serious  moments  he  was  a 
Eoman  Catholic  The  Duke  of  York 
was  aware  of  this,  but  was  entirely  occu- 
pied with  the  care  of  his  own  interests. 
He  had  ordered  the  outports  to  he 
closed.  He  had  posted  detachments  of 
the  Guards  in  different  parts  of  the 
City.  He  had  also  procured  the  feehle 
signature  of  the  dying  King  to  an  in- 
stromentby  which  some  duties,  granted 
only  till  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  were 
let  to  farm  for  a  term  of  three  ;^eai8. 
These  things  occupied  the  attention  of 
James  to  such  a  degree  that,  though, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  he  was  indis- 
creetly and  unseasonably  eager  to 
bring  over  proselytes  to  his  Church,  he 
never  reflected  that  his  brother  was  in 
danger  of  dying  without  the  last  sacra- 
ments. This  neglect  was  the  more 
extraordinary  because  the  Duchess  of 
York  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Queen, 
suggested,  on  the  morning  on  which 
the  King  was  taken  ill,  the  propriety 
of  procuring  spiritual  assistance.  For 
such  assistance  Charles  was  at  last 
indebted  to  an  agency  very  different 
from  that  of  his  pious  wife  and  sister  in 
law.  A  life  of  frivolitv  and  vice  had 
not  extinguished  in  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmoudi  all  sentiments  of  religion, 
or  all  that  kindness  which  is  the  glory 
of  her  sex.  The  French  ambassador 
Barillon,  who  had  come  to  the  palace 
to  inquire  after  the  King,  paid  her  a 
visit.  He  found  her  in  an  agony  of 
sorrow.  She  took  him  into  a  secret 
room,  and  poured  out  her  whole  heart 
to  him.     *'  I  have,"  she  said,  *'  a  thing 
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of  great  moment  to  tell  you.  If  it 
were  known,  my  head  would  be  in  dan- 
ger. The  King  is  really  and  truly  a 
Catholic;  but  he  will  die  without 
beine  reconciled  to  the  Church.  His 
bedchamber  is  full  of  Protestant 
deigymen.  I  cannot  enter  it  without 
giving  scandaL  The  Duke  is  thinking 
only  of  himself.  Speak  to  him.  Ee- 
mind  him  that  there  is  a  soul  at  stake. 
He  is  master  now.  He  can  clear  the 
room.  Oo  this  instant^  or  it  will  be 
too  late." 

Barillon  hastened  to  the  bedchamber, 
took  the  Duke  aside,  and  deliyered  the 
message  of  the  mistress*  The  con- 
science of  James  smote  him.  He 
started  as  if  roused  from  sleep,  and 
declared  that  nothing  should  prerent 
him  from  discharging  the  sacred  dutpv 
which  had  been  too  long  delayed. 
Several  schemes  were  discu^ed  ana  re- 
jected. At  last  the  Duke  commanded 
the  crowd  to  stand  aloof,  went  to  the 
bed,  stooped  down,  and  whispered 
something  which  none  of  the  spectators 
could  hear,  but  which  they  supposed  to 
be  some  question  about  affairs  of  state. 
Charles  answered  in  an  audible  Toice^ 
"  Yes,  yes,  with  all  my  heart."  None 
of  the  bystanders,  except  the  French 
Ambassador,  guessed  that  the  King  was 
declaring  his  wish  to  be  admitted  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Borne. 

"ShaU  I  bring  a  priest?"  said  the 
Duke.  **Do,  brother,"  replied  the 
sick  man.  "For  God's  sake  do,  and 
lose  no  time.  But  no;  you  will  get 
into  trouble."  **  If  it  costs  me  my  lift," 
said  the  Duke,  **I  will  fetch  a  priest." 

To  find  a  priest,  however,  for  such  a 

purpose,  at  a  moment's  notice,  was  not 

easy.    For,  as  the  law  then  stood,  the 

person  who  admitted  a  proselyte  into 

the  Boman  Catholic  Church  was  guilty 

of  a  capital  crime.      The  Count  of 

Castel  Melhor,  a  Portuguese  nobleman, 

who,  driyen  by  political  troubles  from 

his  natiye  land,  had  been  hospitably 

receiyed  at  the  English  court,  undertook 

to  procure  a  confessor.    He  had  recourse 

to  his  countrymen  who  belonged  to  the 

Queen's  household ;  but  he  found  that 

none  of  her  chaplains  knew  English  or 

French  enough  to  shriye   tha  King. 

The  Duke  and  Barillon  were  about  to 


send  to  the  Venetian  minister  for  a 
clergyman,  when  they  heard  that  a 
Benedictine  monk,  named  John  Huddle- 
Bton,  happened  to  be  at  Whitehall. 
This  man  had,  with  great  risk  to  him- 
self, sayed  the  King's  life  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  and  had,  on  that 
account,  been,  eyer  since  the  Restora- 
tion, a  privileged  person.  In  the 
sharpest  proclamations  which  had  been 
put  forth  against  Popish  priests,  when 
false  witnesses  had  inflamed  the  nation 
to  fury,  Huddleston  had  been  excepted 
by  name.*  He  readily  consented  to 
put  his  life  a  second  time  in  peril  for 
his  prince ;  but  there  was  still  a  diffi- 
culty. The  honest  monk  was  so  illite- 
rate that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
ought  to  say  on  an  occasion  of  such 
importance.  He  howeyer  obtained 
some  hints,  through  the  intervention  of 
Castel  Melhor,  from  a  Portuguese 
ecclesiastic,  and,  thus  instructed,  was 
brought  up  the  back  stairs  by  Chiffinch, 
a  confidential  servant)  who,  if  the 
satires  of  that  age  are  to  be  credited, 
had  often  introduced  visitors  of  a  very 
different  description  by  the  same  en- 
trance. The  Duke  then,  in  the  King's 
name,  commanded  all  who  were  present 
to  quit  the  room,  except  Lewis  Duras, 
Earl  of  Feversham,  and  John  Gran- 
ville, Earl  of  Bath.  Both  these  Lords 
professed  the  Protestant  religion ;  but 
James  conceived  that  he  could  count 
on  their  fidelity.  Feversham,  a  French- 
man of  noble  birth,  and  nephew  of  the 
great  Turenne,  held  high  rank  in  the 
English  army,  and  was  Chamberlain 
to  me  Queen.  Bath  was  Gkoom  of  the 
Stole. 

The  Duke's  orders  were  obeyed ;  and 
even  the  physicians  withdrew.  The 
back  door  was  then  opened;  and 
Father  Huddleston  entered.  A  cloak 
had  been  thrown  over  his  sacred  vest- 
ments ;  and  his  shaven  crown  was  con- 
cealed by  a  flowing  wig.  "Sir,"  said 
the  Duke,  "  this  good  man  once  saved 
your  life.  He  now  comes  to  save  your 
soul."  Charles  faintly  answered,  "He 
is  welcome."    Huddleston  went  through 

«  See  the  London  Gazette  of  Nov.  21. 1678. 
Barillon  and  Burnet  say  that  Hnddleston  wna 
excepted  out  of  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
made  against  priests ;  bat  this  is  a  mistake. 
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his  part  better  than  had  been  expected. 
He  knelt  by  the  bed,  listened  to  the 
confession,  pronounced  the  absolntion, 
and  administered  extreme  unction. 
He  asked  if  the  King  wished  to  receive 
the  Lord's  supper.  "Surely,"  said 
Charles,  "if  I  am  not  unworthy." 
The  host  was  brought  in.  Charles 
feebly  strove  to  rise  and  kneel  before  it. 
The  priest  bade  him  lie  still,  and 
assured  him  that  Gk)d  would  accept 
the  humiliation  of  the  soul,  and  would 
not  require  the  humiliation  of  the  body. 
The  King  found  so  much  difficulty  in 
•swallowing  the  bread  that  it  was  neces> 
saiy  to  open  the  door  and  to  procure  a 
glass  of  water.  This  rite  ended,  the 
monk  held  up  a  crucifix  before  the  pe- 
nitent, charged  him  to  fix  his  last 
thoughts  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  withdrew.  The  whole 
ceremony  had  occupied  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour ;  and,  during  that 
time,  the  courtiers  who  filled  the  outer 
room  had  communicated  their  suspi- 
cions to  each  other  by  whispers  and 
significant  glances.  The  door  was  at 
length  thrown  open,  and  the  crowd 
again  filled  the  chamber  of  death. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening.  The 
King  seemed  much  relieved  by  what 
had  passed.  His  natural  children  were 
brought  to  his  bedside,  the  Dukes  of 
Qrafton,  Southampton,  and  Northum- 
berland, sons  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, the  Duke  of  Saint  Albans,  son 
of  Eleanor  Gwynn,  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  son  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth.  Charles  blessed  them 
all,  but  spoke  with  peculiar  tenderness 
to  Richmond.  One  face  which  should 
have  been  there  was  wanting.  The 
eldest  and  best  beloved  child  was  an 
exile  and  a  wanderer.  His  name  was 
not  once  mentioned  by  his  father. 

Dming  the  night  Charles  earnestly 
recommended  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth and  her  boy  to  the  care  of 
Jamos ;  "And  do  not,"  he  goodnaturedly 
added,  "  let  poor  Nelly  starve."  The 
Queen  sent  excuses  for  her  absence  by 
Halifax.  She  said  that  she  was  too 
much  disordered  to  resume  her  post 
by  the  couch,  and  implored  pardon  for 
any  offence  which  she  might  unwittingly 
have  given.   "  She  ask  my  pardon,  poor 


woman ! "  cried  Charles ;  "  I  ask  hen 
with  all  my  heart" 

The  morning  light  began  to  peep 
through  the  windows  of  Whitehall: 
and  Charles  desired  the  attendants  to 
pull  aside  the  curtains,  that  he  might 
have  one  more  look  at  the  day.  He 
remarked  that  it  was  time  to  wind 
up  a  clock  which  stood  near  his  bed. 
These  little  circumstances  wore  long 
remembered,  because  they  proved  be- 
yond dispute  that,  when  he  declared 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  in 
full  possession  of  his  faculties.  He 
apologised  to  those  who  had  stood 
round  him  all  night  for  the  trouble 
which  he  had  caused.  He  bad  been, 
he  said,  a  most  unconscionable  time 
dying ;  but  he  hoped  that  they  would 
excuse  it.  This  was  the  last  glimpse 
of  that  exquisite  urbanity,  so  often 
found  potent  to  charm  away  the  re- 
sentment of  a  justly  incensed  nation. 
Soon  after  dawn  the  speech  of  the  dying 
man  failed.  Before  ten  his  senses  were 
gone.  Great  numbers  had  repaired  to 
the  churches  at  the  hour  of  morning 
service.  When  the  jarayer  for  the  King 
was  read,  loud  groans  and  sobs  showed 
how  deeply  his  people  felt  for  him.  At 
noon  on  Friday,  the  sixth  of  Februaryi 
he  passed  away  without  a  straggle.* 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  i.  746. 
Orig.  Mem.;  BarOlon's  Deepatdi  of  Feb. 
^.  1685 ;  Van  Citter's  Despatches  of  Feb.  •^. 
and  Feb.  ^. ;  Huddleston's  Narrative ;  Letteza 
of  Philip,  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  277. ; 
Sir  H.  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  First  Series, 
iii.  333.;  Second  Series,  iv,  74.;  ChaiUot 
MS. ;  Bnmet,  L  606. ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Feb.  4. 
168|. ;  Welwood's  Memoirs,  140.;  North's 
life  of  Guildford,  252. ;  Ezamen,  648. ;  Haw- 
kins's Life  of  Ken;  Drjden's  Threnodia 
Augustalis ;  Sir  H.  Halford's  Essay  on  Deaths 
of  Eminent  Persons.  See  also  a  fragment  of  a 
letter  written  by  the  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  which 
is  printed  in  the  European  Magazine  for  April 
1795.  Ailesbuj7  calls  Burnet  an  impostor.  Yet 
his  own  narrative  and  Bnitiet's  will  not,  to  any 
candid  and  sensible  reader,  appear  to  contra- 
diet  each  other.  I  have  seen  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  also  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  a  curious  broadside  containing  an 
account  of  -the  death  of  Charles.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  Somera  Collection,  The  author 
was  evidently  a  zealous  Boman  Catholic,  and 
must  have  had  access  to  good  sources  of  infor- 
mation. I  strongly  suspect  that  he  had  been 
in  communication,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
James  himself.  No  name  is  given  at  length ; 
but  the  initials  arc  perfectly  intelligible,  ocoept 
in  one  place.    It  is  said  that  the  D.  of  f»  WM 
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At  that  time  the  common  people 
throughout  Europe,  and  nowhere  more 

reminded  of  the  diity  which  he  owed  to  his 
brother  hy  P.M.A.C.P.    I  mugt  own  myself 
quite  nnable  to  decipher  the  last  five  letters. 
It  is  some  oonsolation  that  Sir  Walter  Soott 
was  eqaally  munocesBfal.  (1848.)    Since  the 
first  edition  of  this  work  was  published, 
sereral  racy  ingenious  oonjeotaros  touching 
these  mysteaions  letters  have  been  oommuni- 
catedtome ;  but  I  am  convineed  that  the  true 
solution  has  not  yet  been  suggested.  (1800.)    I 
still  greatly  doubt  whether  the  riddle  has  beea 
Aolved.    But  the  most  plausible  interpretation 
u  one  which,  with  some  variatious,  occurred, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  to  myself  and  to 
sereral  other  persons ;  I  am  inclined  to  read 
"Pire  Kansuete,  A  Cordelier  Friar."    Man- 
suete,  a  Cordelier,  was  then  James's  confessor. 
To  Hansuete  therefore  it  peculiarly  belonged 
to  remind  James  of  a  sacred  duty  which  had 
been  culpably  negleotcd.    The  writer  of  the 
broadside  must  hare  been  unwilling  to  inform 
the  world  that  a  soul  which  many  devout  Ro- 
man Catholics  had  left  to  peridi  had  been 
snatdied  from  destruction  by  the  courageous 
charity  of  a  woman  of  loose  character.    It  is 
therefore  not  unlikely  that  he  would  prefer  a 
ficdon,  at  once  probable  and  edi^jring,  to  a 
truth  -which  oould  not  fail  to  give  scandal. 
(1856.) 

It  should  seem  that  no  transactions  in  his- 
tory ought  to  be  more  accurately  known  to 
OS  than  those  which  took  place  round  the 
deathbed  of  Charles  the  Second.  We  haye 
several  relations  written  by  persons  who  were 
actually  in  his  room.  We  nave  several  rela- 
tions written  by  persons  who,  though  not 
themselves  eye  witnesses,  had  the  best  oppor- 
toniiy  of  obtaining  information  from  eye 
witnesses.  Yet  whoever  attempts  to  digest 
tills  vast  mass  of  materials  into  a  consistent 
nanative  wiU  find  the  task  a  difficult  one. 
Iiideed  James  and  his  wife,  when  they  told 
the  story  to  the  nuns  of  CJhaillot,  oould  not 
agree  as  to  some  circumstances.  The  Queen 
said  that,  after  Charles  had  received  the  last 
aacraments,  the  Protestant  Bidiops  renewed 
their  exhortations.  The  King  said  that  no- 
thing of  the  kind  took  place.  "  Surely,"  said 
the  (^een,  **  you  told  me  so  yourself."  "  It  is 
impossible  that  I  oould  have  told  you  so," 
said  the  King ;  "  for  nothing  of  the  sort  hap- 
pened.** 

It  is  much  to  be  r^nretted  that  Sir  Henry 
Halford  should  have  takoi  so  little  trouble  to 
ascertain  the  facts  on  which  he  pronounced 
judgment.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  narratives  of 
James,  BariUon,  and  Huddleston. 

As  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  cite 
the  correspondence  of  the  Dutch  ministers  at 
the  English  court,  I  ought  here  to  mention 
that  a  series  of  thdr  despatches,  from  the 
accession  of  James  the  Second  to  his  flight, 
forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  x>arts  of  the 
Mackintosh  ooUection.  The  subsequent  de- 
spatches, down  to  the  settlement  of  the 
government  in  Pebmary  1689,  I  procured 
from  the  Hague.  The  Dutch  archives  have 
been  far  too  little  explored.  They  abound 
with  information  interesting  in  the  highest 
VOL.  I. 


than  in  England,  were  in  the  habit  of 
attributing  the  deaths  of  princes,  espe- 
cially when  the  prince  was  popular  and 
the  death  unexpected,  to  the  foulest 
and  darkest  kind  of  assassina-  snspieiont 
tion.  Thus  James  the  First  had  «'!»»««• 
been  accused  of  poisoning  Prince  Henry. 
Thus  Charles  the  First  had  been  ac- 
cused of  poisoning  James  the  First 
Thus  when,  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Princess  Elizabeth  died  at 
Carisbrook,  it  was  loudly  asserted  that 
Cromwell  had  stooped  to  the  senseless 
and  dastardly  wickedness  of  mixing 
noxious  drugs  with  the  food  of  a  young  ^ 
girl  whom  he  had  no  conceivable  motive 
to  iiy'ure.*    A  few  years  later,  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  Cromwell's  own  corpse 
was  ascribed   by  many  to   a  deadly 
potion  administered  in  his  medicine. 
The  death  of  Charles  the  Second  could 
scarcely  fail  to  occasion  similar  rumours. 
The  public  ear  had  been  repeate^y 
abused  by  stories  of  Popish  plots  against 
his  life.    There  was,  therefore,  in  many 
minds,  a  strong  predisposition  to  sus- 
picion; and  there  were  some  unlucky 
circumstances  which,  to  minds  so  pre- 
disposed, might  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
crime  had  been  perpetrated.   The  four- 
teen Doctors  who  deliberated  on  the 
King's  case  contradicted  each  other  and 
themselves.  Some  of  them  thought  that 
his  fit  was  epileptic,  and  that  he  should 
be  suffered  to  have  his  doze  out.    The 
majority  pronounced  him  apoplectic, 
and  tortured  him  during  some  hours 
like  an  Indian  at  a  stake.    Then  it  was 
determined  to  call  his  complaint  a  fever, 
and  to  administer  doses  of  bark.     One 
physician,  however,  protested  against 
this  course,  and  assured  the  Queen  that 
his  brethren  would  kill  the  King  among 
them.    Nothing  better  than  dissension 
and  vacillation  could  be  expected  &om 

degree  to  every  Englishman.  They  are  admi- 
rably arranged ;  and  they  are  in  the  charge  of 
gentlemen  whose  courtesy,  liberality,  and  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  literature,  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised.  I  wish  to  acknowledge,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  my  own  obligations  to  Mr. 
De  Jonge  and  to  Mr.  Van  Zwanne. 

*  Clarendon  mentions  this  calumny  with 
just  scorn.  **  According  to  the  charity  of  the 
time  towards  CronLwell,  very  many  would 
have  it  believed  to  bo  by  poison,  of  which 
there  was  no  appearance,  nor  any  proof  ever 
after  made." — Book  xiv. 
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sncli  a  multitude  of   adyisers.     But 
many  of  the  mlgar  not  unnaturally 
concluded,  from  the  perplexity  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  healing  art,  that 
the  malady  had  some  extraordinary 
origin.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  horrible  suspicion  did  actually  cross 
the  mind  of  Short,  wha,  though  skilful 
in  his  profession,  seems  to  have  been  a 
nervous  and  fanciful  man,  and  whose 
perceptions  were  probably  confused  by 
dread  of  the  odious  imputations  to  which 
he,  as  a  Koman  Catholic,  was  peculiarly 
exposed.    "We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder 
»     that  wild  stories  without  number  were 
repeated  and  believed  by  the  common 
people.     His    Majesty's    tongue    had 
swelled  to  the  size  of  a  neat's  tongue. 
A  cake  of  deleterious  powder  had  been 
found  in  his  brain.    There  were  blue 
spots  on  his  breast.    There  were  black 
spots  on  his  shoulder.    Something  had 
been  put  into  his  snuff  box.  Something 
had  been  put  into  his  broth.  Something 
had  been  put  into  his  favourite  dish  of 
eggs  and  ambergrease.    The  Duchess 
of' Portsmouth  had  poisoned  him  in  a 
cup  of  chocolate.    The  Queen  had  poi- 
soned him  in  a  jar  of  dried  pears.   Such 
tales  ought  to  be  preserved ;  for  they 
famish  us  with  a  measure  of  the  intel- 
ligence and  virtue  of  the  generation 
which  eagerly  devoured  them.    That 
no  rumour  of  the  same  kind  has  ever, 
in  the  present  age,  found  credit  among 
us,  even  when  lives  on  which  great 
interests  depended  have  been  termi- 
nated by  unforeseen  attacks  of  disease, 
is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  progress 
of  medical  and  chemical  science,  but 
partly  also,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  the 
progress  which  the  nation  has  made  in 
good  sense,  justice,  and  humanity.^ 

When  all  was  over,  James  retired 
from  the  bedside  to  his  doset,  where, 

•  Welwood,  139. ;  Bnmet,  i.  609. ;  Shef- 
field's Character  of  CharleB  the  Second; 
North's  Xdfe  of  Guildford^  252. ;  Ezamen, 
648. ;  Berolntion  Politics ;  Higgins  on  Bur- 
net. What  North  says  of  the  embarrassment 
and  vacillation  of  the  physicians  is  confirmed 
by  the  despatches  of  Van  Gitters.  I  have 
been  much  perplexed  by  the  strange  story 
about  Short's  suspicions.  I  was,  at  one  time, 
inclined  to  adopt  North's  solution.  But, 
though  I  attach  little  weight  to  the  authority 
of  Weiwood  and  Burnet  in  such  a  case,  I  ctfn- 
not  reject  the  testimony  of  so  well  informed 
and  so  unwilling  a  witness  as  ShefBeLd. 


during  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  remained 
alone.     Meanwhile  the  Privy  Council- 
lors who  were  in  the  palace  assembled. 
The  new  King  came  forth,  and  ^^^^  ^ 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  Janmu. 
the  board.    He  commenced  his  Privy 
administration,    according    to  ^""^ 
usage,  by  a  speech  to  the  Council.   He 
expressed  his  regret  for  the  loss  which 
he  had  just  sustained,  and  he  {aromised 
to  imitate  the  singular  lenity  which  had 
distinguished  the  late  reign.    Hevas 
aware,  he  said,  that  he  had  been  ac- 
cused of  a  fondness  for  arbitrary  power. 
But  that  was  not  the  only  falsehood 
which  had  been  told  of  him.    He  was 
resolved  to  maintain  the  established 
government  both  in  Church  and  State. 
The  Church  of  England  he  knew  to  be 
eminently  loyaL     It  should  therefore 
always  be  ms  care  to  su.'ppott  and 
defend  her.    The  laws  of  £higland,  he 
also  knew,  were  sufficient  to  make  him 
as  great  a  King  as  he  could  wish  to  he. 
He  would  not  i^linquish  his  own  rights, 
but  he  would  respect  the  rights  of  others. 
He  had  formerly  risked  ms  life  in  de- 
fence of  his  country;  and  he  would  still 
po  as  far  as  any  man  in  support  of  her 
just  liberties. 

This  speech  was  not,  like  modem 
speeches  on  similar  occasions,  carefdUj 
prepared  by  the  advisers  of  the  sove- 
reign. It  was  the  extemporaneons 
expression  of  the  new  Song's  feelings 
at  a  moment  of  great  excitement  The 
members  of  the  Council  broke  forth 
into  clamours  of  delight  and  gratitude. 
The  Lord  President,  Bochester,  in  the 
name  of  his  brethren,  ei^ressed  a  hope 
that  His  Majesty's  most  welcome  de- 
claration would  be  made  public.  The 
Solicitor  General,  Heneage  Finch,  of- 
fered to  act  as  clerk.  He  was  a  zealous 
churchman,  and,  as  such,  was  naturally 
desirous  that  lliere  should  be  some 
permanent  record  of  the  gracious  pro- 
mises which  had  just  been  nttcored. 
*'  Those  promises,"  he  said,"  have  made 
so  deep  an  impression  on  me  that  I  can 
repeat  them  word  for  word."  He  coon 
produced  his  report  James  read  it» 
approved  of  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
published.  At  a  later  period  he  said 
that  he  had  taken  this  step  without  dae 
consideration,  that  hia  unpremeditated 
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expressioiis  tondimg  the  Church  of 
Eiigland  were  too  strong,  and  that 
Finch  had,  with  a  dexterity  which  at 
the  time  escaped  notice,  made  them  still 
strong^.* 

The  King  had  been  exhansted  by 
umupn.  long  watching  and  by  many 
ctaimed.  violent  emotions.  He  now  re- 
tired to  rest.  The  Pri^y  Council* 
lors,  haying  respectfully  accompanied 
him  to  his  bedchamber,  retomod  to 
their  seats,  and  issued  orders  for  the 
ceremony  of  proclamation.  The  Guards 
were  under  arms;  the  heralds  appeared 
in  their  gorgeous  coats ;  and  the  pa- 
geontpro^eded  without  anyobstruction* 
Casks  of  wine  were  broken  up  in  the 
streets,  and  all  who  passed  were  invited 
to  driiik  to  the  health  of  the  new  soye- 
leign.  But,  though  an  occasional  shout 
was  raised,  the  people  were  not  in  a 
joyous  moodL  Tears  were  seen  in  many 
eyes ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  housemaid  in  London 
who  had  not  oontriyed  to  inoenre  some 
fragment  at  black  crape  in  honour  of 
King  Charleckt 

The  funeral  called  forth  much  cen- 
sure. It  would,  indeed,  hardly  have 
been  accounted  worthy  of  a  noble  and 
opulent  subject  The  Tories  gently 
blamed  the  new  King's  parsimony ;  the 
Whigs  sneered  at  his  want  of  natural 
affection ;  and  the  fieiy  Covenanters  of 
'Scotland  exultingly  proclaimed  that  the 
curse  denounced  of  old  against  wicked 
princes  had  been  signally  fulfilled,  and 
that  the  departed  tyrant  had  been 
buried  with  die  burial  of  an  ass.{  Yet 
James  commenced  his  administration 
with  a  large'  measure  of  public  good 
will.  'R^^  speech  to  the  Council  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  the  impression 
which  it  produced  was  highly  favourable 
to  him.  This,  then,  was  the  prince 
whom  a  fSetction  had  driven  into  exile 
and  had  tried  to  rob  of  his  birthright, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  deadly 

*  London  Gazette,  Feb.  9.  168j ;  Clarke's 
Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  3. ;  Barillon, 
Feb.  ^. ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Feb.  6. 

t  See  the  anthorities  cited  in  the  last  note. 
See  also  the  Examen,  647. ;  Bnmet,  L  620. ; 
Higgons  on  Burnet. 

t  London  Gazette,  Feb.  14.  168{ ;  Evelyn's 
Diary  of  the  same  day ;  Burnet,  L  610. ;  The 
Hind  let  loose. 


enemy  to  the  religion  and  laws  of  Eng- 
land. He  had  triumphed :  he  was  on 
the  throne ;  and  his  first  act  was  to 
declare  that  he  would  defend  the 
Church,  and  would  strictly  respect  the 
rights  of  his  people.  The  estimate 
which  all  parties  had  formed  of  his 
character,  added  weight  to  every  word 
that  fell  from  him.  The  Whigs  called 
him  haughty,  implacable,  obstinate, 
regardless  of  public  opinion.  The 
Tories,  while  they  extolled  his  princely 
virtues,  had  often  lamented  his  neglect 
of  the  arts  which  conciliate  populfurity. 
Satire  itself  had  never  represented  hini 
as  a  man  likely  to  court  public  favour  by 
professing  what  he  did  not  feel,  and  by 
promising  what  he  had  no  intention  of 
performing.  On  the  Sunday  which 
followed  ms  accession,  his  speech  was 
quoted  in  many  pulpits.  "We  have 
now  for  our  Church,  cried  one  loyal 
preacher,  "  the  word  of  a  King,  and  of 
a  King  who  was  never  worse  than  his 
word."  This  pointed  sentence  was  fSast 
circulated  through  town  and  country, 
and  was  soon  &e  watchword  of  the 
whole  Tory  party.* 

The  great  offices  of  state  had  become 
vacant  by  the  demise  of  the 

J    ••  State  of 

crown;  and  it  was  necessary  th«admi. 
for  James  to  determine  how  n»**»*i«o- 
they  should  be  filled.  Few  of  the 
members  of  the  late  cabinet  had  any 
reason  to  expect  his  favour.  Sunder- 
land, who  was  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Qodolphin,  who  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  had  supported  the  Exclusion 
BilL  Halifax,  who  held  the  Priv;^' Seal, 
had  opposed  that  bill  with  unrivalled 

g)wers  of  argument  and  eloquence, 
ut  Halifax  was  the  mortal  enemy  of 
despotism  and  of  Fopeiy.  He  saw 
with  dread  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms  on  the  Continent^  and  the  influence 
of  French  gold  in  the  councils  of  Eng- 
land. Had  his  advice  been  followed, 
the  laws  would  have  been  strictly 
observed:  clemency  would  have  been 
extended  to  the  vanquished  Whigs :  the 
Parliament  would  have  been  convoked 
in  due  season :  an  attempt  would  have 
been  made  to  reconcile  our  domestic 

t  Burnet,  i.  628. ;  Lestrange,  Obserrator, 
Feb.  11. 168|. 
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ibctions;  and  the  principles  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  would  again  hare  guided 
our  foreign  policy.  He  had  therefore 
incurred  the  bitter  animosity  of  James. 
TlieLord  Keeper  Guildford  could  hardly 
be  said  to  belong  to  either  of  the  parties 
into  which  the  court  was  divided.  He 
tsould  by  no  means  be  called  a  friend 
of  liberty ;  and  yet  he  had  so  great  a 
reverence  tor  the  letter  of  the  law  that 
he  was  not  a  serviceable  tool  of  arbitrary 
power.  He  was  accordingly  designated 
by  tlie  vehement  Tories  as  a  Trimmer, 
and  was  to  James  an  object  of  aver- 
sion with  which  contempt  was  largely 
mingled.  Ormond,  who  was  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household  and  Viceroy 
of  Ireland,  then  resided  at  Dublin. 
His  claims  on  the  royal  gratitude  were 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  subject. 
He  had  fought  bravely  for  Charles 
the  First :  he  had  shared  the  exile  of 
Charles  the  Second;  and,  since  the 
Hestoration,  he  had,  in  spite  of  manv 
provocations,  kept  his  loyalty  imstained. 
Though  he  had  been  cusgnced  duzinff 
/the  predominance  of  the  Cabal,  he  had 
never  gone  into  factious  opposition, 
■  and  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  Plot 
and  the  Exdunon  Bill,  been  foremost 
among  the  supporters  of  the  throne. 
He  was  now  old,  and  had  been  recently 
tried  by  the  most  cruel  of  all  calamities. 
He  had  followed  to  the  grave  a  son  who 
should  have  been  his  own  ehief  mourner, 
■the  gallant  Ossory.  The  eminent  ser- 
Tices,  the  venerableage,  and  the  domestic 
^nisfortunes  of  Ormond  made  him  an 
•object  of  general  interest  to  the  nation. 
The  Cavaliers  regarded  him  as,  both 
by  right  of  seniority  and  hy  right  of 
onerit)  their  head ;  and  the  Whigs  knew 
that,  &ithful  as  he  had  always  been  to 
the  cause  of  monarchy,  he  was  no  Mend 
^ther  to  Popery  or  to  arbitrary  power. 
But,  high  as  he  stood  in  the  public 
•estimation,  he  had  little  favour  to  ex- 
pect from  his  new  master.  James, 
indeed,  while  still  a  subject,  had  urged 
his  brother  to  make  a  complete  change 
in  the  Irish  administration.  Charles 
had  assented ;  and  it  had  been  arranged 
that)  in  a  few  months,  there  should  be 
a  new  Lord  Lieutenant* 

*  The  letters  whicb  passed  between  Boches- 
ter  and  Ormond  on  this  sabject  will  be  found 
In  the  Clarendon  Correspondence. 


Kochester  was  the  only  member  of 
the  cabinet  who  stood  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  King.  The  h^^c^ 
general  expectation  was  that  "^**' 
he  would  he  immediately  placed  at  the 
head  of  affiurs,  and  that  all  the  other 
great  officers  of  stat-e  would  be  changed. 
This  exi>ectation  proved  to  be  well 
founded  in  part  only.  Bochesterwas 
declared  Lord  Treasurer,  and  thus  be- 
came prime  minister.  Neither  a  Lord 
High  Admiral  nor  a  Board  of  Admiralty 
was  appointed.  The  new  King,  who 
loved  the  details  of  naval  business,  and 
would  have  made  a  respectable  derk  in 
the  dockyard  at  Chatham,  determined 
to  be  his  own  mini8t€r  of  marine. 
Under  him  the  management  of  that 
important  department  was  confided  to 
Samuel  Pepya,  whose  library  and  diary 
have  kept  his  name  fresh  to  our  time. 
No  servant  of  the  late  sovereign  was 
publicly  disgraced.  Sunderland  exerted 
so  much  art  and  address,  employed  so 
many  intercessors,  and  was  in  posses- 
sion of  so  many  secrets,  that  he  wu 
suffered  to  retain  his  seals.  Godolphin^s 
obsequiousness,  industry,  experience, 
and  tadtumity,  could  ill  be  spared. 
As  he  was  no  longer  wanted  at  the 
Treasury,  he  was  made  Chamberlain  to 
the  Queen.  With  these  three  Lords 
the  King  took  counsel  on  all  important 
questions.  As  to  Halifax,  Cfrmoad, 
and  Guildford,  he  determined  not  yet 
to  dismiss  them,  but  merely  to  humble 
and  annoy  them. 

Hali&x  was  told  that  he  must  give 
up  the  Privy  Seal  and  accept  the  Pre- 
sidency of  tiie  CounciL  He  submitted 
with  extreme  reluctance.  For,  thou|^ 
the  President  of  the  Council  had 
always  taken  precedeniee  of  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  was, 
in  that  age,  a  xnnch  more  important 
officer  than  the  Lord  PMsident.  Bo- 
Chester  had  not  forgotten  tho  jest  which 
had  been  made  a  few  months  before  on 
his  own  removal  from  the  Treasury, 
and  enjoyed  in  his  turn  the  pleasure  of 
kicking  his  rival  up  stairs.  The  Privy 
S^  was  delivered  to  Bochester^s  elder 
brother,  Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

To  BariUon  James  expressed  the 
strongest  dislike  of  Halifax.  **  I  know 
him  well,  I  never  can  trust  him.     He 
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shall  liave  no  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  business.  As  to  the 
place  which  I  have  given  him,  it  will 
jnst  serve  to  show  how  Httle  influence 
ne  has."  But  to  Halifax  it  was  thought 
convenient  to  hold  a  veiy  different 
language.  "  All  the  past  is  forgotten/' 
said  the  King,  "except  the  service 
which  yon  did  me  in  the  debate  on  the 
Ezdosion  Bill"  This  speech  has 
often  been  cited  to  prove  t^t  James 
was  not  so  vindictive  as  he  had  been 
called  bj  his  enemies.  It  seems  rather 
to  prove  that  he  by  no  means  deserved 
the  praises  which  have  been  bestowed 
on  his  sincerity  by  his  friends.* 

Ormond  was  politely  informed  that 
his  services  were  no  longer  needed  in 
Irehmd,  and  was  invited  to  repair  to 
Whitehall,  and  to  perform  the  functions 
of  Lord  Steward.  He  dutifully  sub- 
mitted, but  did  not  afifect  to  deny  that 
the  new  arrangement  wounded  his 
feelings  deeply.  On  the  eve  of  his  de- 
partore  he  gave  a  magnificent  banquet 
at  Kilmainham  Hospital,  then  just 
completed,  to  the  officers  of  the  gani- 
son  of  Dublin.  After  dinner  he  rose, 
filled  a  goblet  to  the  brim  with  wine, 
and,  holding  it  np,  asked  whether  he 
had  spilt  one  drop.  "  No,  gentlemen : 
whatever  the  courtiers  may  say,  I  am 
not  yet  sunk  into  dotage.  Mv  hand 
does  not  fail  zne  yet ;  and  my  Land  is 
not  steadier  than  my  heart.  To  the 
health  of  King  James ! "  Such  was 
the  lastfareweU  of  Ormond  to  Ireland. 
He  left  the  administration  in  the  hands 
of  Lords  Justices,  and  repaired  to 
Ixmdon,  where  he  was  received  with 
unusual  marks  of  public  respect.  Many 
persons  of  rank  went  forth  to  meet  him 
on  the  road.  A  long  train  of  equi- 
pages followed  him  into  Saint  James's 
Square,  where  his  mansion  stood ;  and 
the  Square  was  thronged  by  a  multi- 
tude which  greeted  him  witk  loud  ac- 
ciamations.t 

The  Great  Seal  was  left  in  Guild- 

*  The  ministerial  changes  are  annonnced  in 
the  London  Oiusette,  Felh  19. 168i  See  Bur- 
net, I  621. ;   BaxiUon,  Feb.  ^,   If. ;    and 

kir.  I 

t  Carte*8  Life  of  Ormond ;  Secret  Consulte 
of  the  Boxnish  Party  in  Ireland,  1690 ;  Me- 
moixa  of  Ireland,  1716. 


ford's  custody :  but  a  marked  indignity 


was  at  the  same  time  offered 
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to  him.  It  was  determined  that  '•''^•> 
another  lawyer  of  more  vigour  and 
audacity  should  be  called  to  assist  in 
the  adxmnistration.  The  person  selected 
was  Sir  G«orge  Jef&eys,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  The 
depravity  of  this  man  has  passed  into 
a  proverb.  Both  the  great  English 
parties  have  attacked  his  memory  with 
emulous  violence :  for  the  Whigs  con- 
sidered  him  as  their  most  barbarous 
enemy;  and  the  Tories  found  it  con- 
venient to  throw  on  him  the  blame  of 
all  the  crimes  which  had  sullied  their 
triumph.  A  diligent  and  candid  in- 
quiry will  show  that  some  frightful 
stories  which  have  been  told  concern- 
ing him  are  false  or  exaggerated.  Yet 
the  dispassionate  historian  will  be  able 
to  make  very  little  deduction  fix)m  the- 
vast  mass  of  infamy  with  which  the. 
memory  of  the  wicked  judge  has  been, 
loaded. 

He  was  a  man  of  quick  and  vigorous 
parts,  but  constitutionally  prone  to  in- 
solence and  to  the  angry  passions. 
When  just  emerging  from  boyhood  he 
had  risen  into  practice  at  the  Old 
Bailey  bar,  a  bar  where  advocates  have 
always  used  a  license  of  tongue  un- 
known in  Westminster  Hall.  Here, 
during  many  years»  his  chief  business- 
was  to  examine  and  crossexamine  the 
most  hardened  miscreants  of  a  great 
capital.  Daily  conflicts  with  prosti- 
tutes and  thieves  called  out  and  exer*^ 
cised  his  powers  so  effectually  that  he 
became  the  most  consummate  bully 
ever  known  in  his  profession.  Tender- 
ness for  others  and  respect  for  himself 
were  feelings  alike  unknown  to  him. 
He  acquired  a  boundless  command  of 
the  rhetoric  in  which  the  vulgar  ex- 
press hatred  and  contempt.  The  pro- 
fusion of  maledictions  and  vituperative 
^epithets  which  composed  his  vocabulary 
could  hardly  have  been  rivalled  in  the 
fishmarket  or  the  beargarden.  His 
countenance  and  his  voice  must  always 
have  been  unamiable.  But  these  na- 
tural advantages,  —  for  such  he  seems 
to  have  thought  them, — he  had  im- 
proved to  such  a  degree  that  there  wer«» 
few  who,  in  his  paroxysms  of  rage, 
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could  see  or  hear  him  without  emotion. 
Impudence  and  ferocity  sate  upon  his 
brow.  "Hie  glare  of  his  eyes  had  a 
fascination  for  the  unhappy  victim  on 
whom  they  were  fixed.  Yet  his  brow 
and  his  eye  were  less  terrible  than  the 
savage  lines  of  his  mouth.  His  yell  of 
fury,  as  was  said  by  one  who  had  often 
heard  it,  sounded  like  the  thunder  of 
the  judgment  day.  These  qualifications 
he  carried,  whue  still  a  young  man, 
fix>m  the  bar  to  the  bench.  He  early 
became  Common  Seg'eant,  and  then 
Recorder  of  London.  As  a  judge  at 
the  City  sessions  he  exhibited  the  same 
propensities  which  afterwards,  in  a 
higher  post,  gained  for  him  an  unenvi- 
able immortality.  Already  might  be 
remarked  in  him  the  most  odious  vice 
which  is  incident  to  human  nature,  a 
delight  in  misery  merely  as  misery. 
There  was  a  fienmsh  exultation  in  the 
way  in  which  he  pronounced  sentence 
on  offenders.  Their  weeping  and  im- 
ploring seemed  to  titillate  him  volup- 
tuously; and  he  loved  to  scare  them 
into  fits  by  dilating  with  luxuriant 
amplification  on  aU  tSe  details  of  what 
they  were  to  suffer.  Thus,  when  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  ordering  an  un- 
lucky adventuress  to  be  whipped  at  the 
cart's  tail,  '*  Hangman,"  he  would  ex- 
claim, "I  charge  you  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  this  lady!  Scourge  her 
soundly,  man!  Scourge  her  ull  the 
blood  runs  down  I  It  is  Christmas,  a 
cold  time  for  Madam  to  strip  in  I  See 
that  you  warm  her  shoulders  tho- 
roughly I  "  *  He  was  hardly  less 
facetious  when  he  passed  judgment  on 
poor  Lodowick  Muggleton,  the  drunken 
tailor  who  &ncied  himself  a  prophet 
"Impudent  rogue!"  roared  Jeflfreys, 
"thou  shalt  have  an  easy,  easy,  easy 
punishment !  **  One  part  of  this  easy 
punishment  was  the  pillory,  in  which 
the  wretched  fanatic  was  almost  killed 
with  brickbats.t 

By  this  time  the  heart  of  Jefireys 

•  Christmas  Sessions  Paper  of  1678. 

t  The  Acts  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Spirit, 
part  v.  chapter  v.  In  this  work,  Lodowick, 
after  his  fashion,  reroiges  himself  on  the 
"  bawling  devil,"  as  he  calls  Jeffreys,  by  a 
itriog  of  corses  which  Emnlphns,  or  Jeffreys 
himself ,  m^ht  have  envied.  The  trial  was  in 
^annary  1677. 


had  been    hardened  to  that   temper 
which  tyrants  require  in  their  worst 
implements.    He  had  hitherto  looked 
for  professional   advancement  to  the 
corporation  of  London.    He  had  there* 
fore  professed  himsetf  a  Eoundhead, 
and  had  always  appeared  to  be  in  8 
higher  state  of  exhilaration  when  he 
explained  to  Popish  priests  that  they 
were  to  be  cut  down  alive,  and  were 
to  see  their  own  bowels  burned,  than 
when   he   passed   ordinary   sentences 
of  death.    But,  as  soon  as  he  had  got 
all  that  the  City  could  give,  he  made 
haste  to  sell  his  forehead  o?  brass  and 
his  tongue  of  venom  to  the  Court. 
Chiffinch,  who  was  accustomed  to  act 
as  broker  in  infamous  contracts  of  more 
than  one  kind,  lent  his  aid.    He  had 
conducted  many  amorous  and  many 
politick  intrigues;   but  he  assuredly 
never  rendered  a  more  scandalous  se^ 
vice  to  his  masters  than  when  he  intro- 
duced   Jeffreys   to  WhitehalL     The 
rene^ide  soon  found  a  patron  in  the 
obdurate  and  revengeM   James,  bnt 
was  always  regarded  with  scorn  and 
disgust  by  Charles,  whose  faults,  great 
as  they  were,  had  no  affinity  with  inso- 
lence and  cruelty.     "  That  man,"  said 
the  King^  **  has  no  learning,  no  sense, 
no  manners,  and  more  impudence  than 
ten  carted  streetwalkers."  *    Workwas 
to  be  done,  however,  which  could  be 
trusted  to  no  man  who  reverenced  law 
or  was  sensible  of  shame;    and  thns 
Jefi&eys,  at  an  age  at  which  a  barrister 
thinks  himself  fortunate  if  he  is  em- 
ployed to  conduct  an  important  cause, 
was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench. 

His  enemies  could  not  deny  that  he 
possessed  some  of  the  qualities  of  a 
great  judge.  His  legal  knowledge, 
indeed,  was  merely  such  as  he  had 
picked  up  in  practice  of  no  very  high 
idnd.  But  he  had  one  of  those  hap- 
pily constituted  intellects  which,  across 
labyrinths  of  sophistry,  and  through 
masses  of  immaterial  facts,  go  straight 
to  the  true  point  Of  his  intellect, 
however,  he  seldom  had  thqjfiril  use. 
Even  in  civil  causes  his  malevolent  and 

*  This  saying  is  to  be'  f onnd  in  many  oon? 
temporary  pamphlets.  Titus  Dates  was  never 
tired  of  qnoting  it.    Bee  his  EIic»k  BaxniuKi. 
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despoUc  temper  perpetually  disordered 
hiB  judgment.  To  enter  his  court  was 
to  enter  the  den  of  a  wild  beast,  which 
none  could  tame,  and  which  was  as 
likely  to  be  roused  to  rage  by  caresses 
as  by  attacks.  He  frequently  poured 
forth  on  plaintifb  and  defendants,  bar- 
risters and  attorneys,  witnesses  and 
jurymen,  torrents  of  frantic  abuse,  in- 
termixed with  oaths  and  curses.  His 
looks  and  tones  had  inspired  terror 
when  he  was  merely  a  young  advocate 
straggling  into  practice.  Now  that  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  most  formidable 
tribunal  in  the  realm,  there  were  few 
indeed  who  did  not  tremble  before  him. 
Even  when  he  was  sober,  his  Tiolence 
was  sufficiently  frightfol.  But  in  gene- 
ral his  reason  was  overclouded  and  his 
evil  passions  stimulated  by  the  fumes 
of  intoxication.  His  eyenings  were 
ordinarily  given  to  revelry.  People 
who  saw  him  only  over  his  bottle 
would  have  supposed  him  to  be  a  man 
gross  indeed,  sottish,  and  addicted  to 
£)w  company  and  low  merriment^  but 
social  and  goodhumoured.  He  was 
ooQstanUy  surrounded  on  such  occasions 
by  buffoons  selected,  for  the  most  part, 
from  among  the  vilest  pettifoggers 
who  practised  before  him.  These  men 
bimtered  and  abused  each  other  for 
his  entertainment.  He  joined  in  their 
ribald  talk,  sang  catches  with  them, 
and,  when  his  head  grew  hot^  hugged 
and  kissed  them  in  an  ecstacy  of 
dnmken  fondness.  But  though  wine 
at  first  seemed  to  soften  his  heart,  the 
effect  a  few  hours  later  was  very  dif- 
ferent He  often  came  to  the  judgment 
seat^  having  kept  the  court  waiting  long, 
and  yet  having  but  half  slept  off  his 
debauch,  his  cheeks  on  fire,  his  eyes 
staring  like  those  of  a  maniac  When 
he  was  in  this  state,  his  boon  com- 
panions of  tiie  preceding  night,  if  they 
were  wise,  kept  out  of  his  way :  for  the 
recollection  of  the  familiarity  to  which 
he  had  admitted  them  inflamed  his  ma- 
lignity; and  he  was  sure  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  overwhelming  them  with 
execration  and  invective.  Not  the  least 
odious  of  his  many  odious  peculiarities 
was  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  pub- 
Hdy  browbeating  and  mortifying  tnose 
whoBi«  in  hin  fits  of  maudlin  tenderness^ 


he  had  encouraged  to  presume  on  hiii 
fstvour. 

The  services  which  the  govern- 
ment had  expected  from  him  were 
performed,  not  merely  without  flinch- 
ing, but  eagerly  and  triumphantly. 
His  flrst  exploit  was  the  .judicial 
murder  of  Algernon  Sidney.  What 
followed  was  in  perfect  harmony  with 
this  beginning.  Bespectable  Tories 
lamented  the  disgrace  which  the  bar- 
barity and  indecency  of  so  great  a 
functionary  brought  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  But  the  excesses 
which  filled  such  men  with  horror  were 
titles  to  the  esteem  of  James.  Jefireys, 
therefore,  veiy  soon  after  the  death  of 
Charles,  obtamed  a  seat  in  the  cabinet 
and  a  peerage.  This  last  honour  was 
a  signal  mark  of  royal  approbation. 
Eor,  since  the  judicial  system  of  the 
realm  had .  been  remodelled  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  no  Chief  Justice 
had  been  a  Lord  of  Parliament* 

GKiildford  now  found  himself  super- 
seded in  all  his  political  functions,  and 
restricted  to  his  business  as  a  judge  in 
equity.  At  Council  he  was  treated  by 
Jefireys  with  marked  incivility.  The 
whole  lesal  patronage  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chief  Justice ;  and  it  was  well 
known  by  the  bar  that  the  surest  way 
to  propitiate  the  Chief  Justice  was  to 
treat  the  Lord  Keeper  with  disrespect 

James  had  not  been  many  hours 
King  when  a  dispute  arose  m* 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  Z^S^ 
law.    The  customs  had  been  JJVjJp^ 
settled    on    Charles    for   life  uuamt. 
only,  and  could  not  therefore  be  legally 
exacted  by  the  new  sovereign.    Some 
weeks  must  elapse  before  a  House  of 
Commons  could  be  chosen.    If,  in  the 
meantime,  the  duties  were  suspended, 
the  revenue  would  suffer :  the  regular 
course  of  trade  would  be  interrupted ; 

«  The  chief  sonroes  of  information  concern- 
ing JefCreyB  are  the  State  Trials  and  North's 
Life  of  Lord  G-nildford.  Some  touches  of 
minor  importance  I  owe  to  contemporary 
pamphlets  in  verse  and  prose.  Such  are  the 
Bloody  Assizes,  the  Life  and  Death  of  George 
Lord  Jefflreys,  the  Panegyric  on  the  late  Lord 
JcfEreys,  the  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Jeffrey8*8  Elegy.  See  also  Evelyn's  Diary, 
Dec.  5.  1683,  Oct  31.  1685.  I  scarcely  need 
advise  every  reader  to  consult  Lord  GampbeU's 
excellent  Life  of  Jeffreys. 
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the  consumer  would  deriTe  no  benefit ; 
and  the  only  gainers  would  be  those  for- 
tunate speculators  whose  cargoes  might 
happen  to  arrive  during  the  interval 
between  the  demise  of  the  crown  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Parliament.  The 
Treasury  was  besieged  by  merchants 
whose  warehouses  were  filled  with 
goods  on  which  duty  had  been  paid, 
and  who  were  in  grievous  apprehension 
of  being  undersold  and  ruined.  Impar- 
tial men  must  admit  that  this  was  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  a  government 
may  be  justified  in  deviating  from 
the  strictly  constitutional  course.  But 
when  it  is  necessary  to  de\date  from 
the  strictly  constitutional  course,  the 
deviation  clearly  ought  to  be  no  greater 
than  the  necessity  requires.  Gmldford 
felt  this,  and  ^ve  advice  which  did 
him  honour.  He  proposed  that  the 
duties  should  be  levied,  but  should  be 
kept  in  the  Exchequer  apart  from  other 
sums  till  the  Parliament  should  meet 
In  this  way  the  King,  while  violating 
the  letter  of  the  laws,  would  show  that 
he  wished  to  conform  to  their  spirit. 
Jeffreys  gave  very  different  counsel. 
He  advised  James  toput  forth  an  edict 
declaring  it  to  be  His  Majesty's  will 
and  pleasure  that  the  customs  should 
continue  to  be  paid.  This  advice  was 
well  suited  to  the  King's  temper.  The 
judicious  proposition  of  the  Lord  Keeper 
was  rejected  as  worthy  only  of  a  Whig, 
or  of  what  was  still  worse,  a  Trimmer. 
A  proclamation,  such  as  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice had  suggested,  appeared.  Some 
people  expected  that  a  violent  outbreak 
of  public  indignation  would  be  the 
consequence,  but  they  were  deceived. 
The  spirit  of  opposition  had  not  yet 
revived;  and  the  court  might  safely 
venture  to  take  steps  which,  five  years 
before,  would  have  produced  a  rebellion. 
In  the  City  of  London,  lately  so  turbu- 
lent, scarcely  a  murmur  was  heard.* 
The  proclamation,  which  announced 
that  the  customs  would  still  be 
men"  levied,  announced  also  that  a 
called.  Parliament  would  shortly  meet 
It  was  not  without  many  misgivings 
that  James  had  determined  to  call  the 
Estates  of  his  realm  together.    The 

•  London  Gazette,  Feb.  12,  168*.    North's 
life  of  Guildford,  254. 


moment  was,  indeed,  most  auspicioos 
for  a  general  election.  Never  since  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart  had 
the  constituent  bodies  been  so  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  the  Court.  Bat 
the  new  sovereign's  mind  was  haunted 
by  an  apprehension  not  to  be  mentioned, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  without 
shame  and  indignation.  He  was  afraid 
that  by  summoning  his  Parliament  he 
might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  King 
of  France. 

To  the  King  of  France  it  mattered 
little  which  of  the  two  English  ^f,^ 
factions  triumphed  at  the  elec-  g^^^ 
tions :  for  all  the  Parliaments  Jmbm 
which  had  met  since  the  Kesto-  pmich 
ration,  whatever  might  hare  ^^^ 
been  their  temper  as  to  domestic  poli- 
tics, had  been  jealous  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.    On 
this  subject  there  was  Httle  difference 
between  the  Whigs  and  the   stuidj 
country  gentlemen  who  formed  the  main 
strength  of  the  Tory  party.    Lewis  had 
therefore    spared    neither  bribes  nor 
menaces  to  prevent  Charles  from  con- 
voking the  Houses:  and  James,  who 
had  from  the  first  been  in  the  secret  of 
his  brother's  foreign  politics,  had,  in 
becoming  King  of  England,   become 
also  a  hireling  and  vassal  of  France. 

Rochester,  Godolphin,  and  Sunder- 
land, who  now  formed  the  interior 
cabinet,  were  perfectly  aware  that  their 
late  master  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  money  from  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles. They  were  consulted  by  James 
as  to  the  expediency  of  convolang  the 
legislature.  They  acknowledged  the 
importance  of  keeping  Lewis  in  good 
humour:  but  it  seemed  to  them  that 
the  calling  of  a  Parliament  was  not  a 
matter  of  choice.  Patient  as  the  na- 
tion appeared  to  be,  there  were  limits 
to  its  patience.  The  principle,  that 
the  money  of  the  subject  could  not  be 
lawfully  taken  by  the  King  without 
the  assent  of  the  Commons,  was  firmly 
rooted  in  the  public  mind;  and  though, 
on  an  extraordinary  emergency,  even 
Whigs  might  be  wifiing  to  pay,  during 
a  few  weeks,  duties  not  imposed  by 
statute,  it  was  certain  that  even  Tories 
would  become  refractory  if  such  irregu- 
lar taxation  should  continue  longer  than 
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the  special  eifcimistanoes  which  alone 
justified  it  The  Houses  then  must 
meet ;  and,  since  it  was  so,  the  sooner 
they  were  sommoned  the  better.  Even 
the  short  delay  which  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  reference  to  Versailles 
might  prodnce  irreparable  mischief. 
Bimntent  and  suspicion  would  spread 
fast  throuffh  socie^.  Halifax  would 
complain  that  the  fundamental  princi- 
^es  of  the  constitution  were  violated. 
The  Lord  Keeper,  like  a  cowardly 
pedantic  special  pleader  as  he  was, 
would  take  the  same  side.  What  might 
hare  been  done  with  a  good  grace 
would  at  last  be  done  with  a  bad  grace. 
Those  rery  ministers  whom  His  Ma- 
jesty most  wished  to  lower  in  the  public 
estimation  would  gain  popularity  at  his 
expense.  The  ill  temper  of  the  nation 
might  seriously  affect  the  result  of  the 
elections.  These  arguments  were  un- 
answerable. The  King  therefore  noti- 
fied to  the  country  his  intention  of 
holding  a  Parliament.  But  he  was 
painfully  anxious  to  exculpate  himself 
from  the  guilt  of  having  acted  un- 
dutifuUy  and  disrespectfully  towards 
France.  He  led  Banllon  into  a  priyate 
room,  and  there  apologised  for  having 
dared  to  take  so  important  a  step  with- 
out the  previous  sanction  of  Lewis. 
"  Assure  your  master,'*  said  James,  '*  of 
my  gratitude  and  attachment  I  know 
that  witiiout  his  protection  I  can  do 
nothing.  I  know  what  troubles  my 
brother  brought  on  himself  by  not  ad- 
hering steadily  to  France.  I  will  take 
good  care  not  to  let  the  Houises  meddle 
with  foreign  aiEurs.  If  I  see  in  them 
any  disposition  to  make  mischief,  I 
will  send  th«m  abont  their  business. 
Explain  this  to  my  good  brother.  I 
hope  that  he  will  not  take  it  amiss  that 
I  have  acted  without  consulting  him. 
He  has  a  right  to  be  consulted ;  and  it 
is  my  wish  to  consult  him  about  every- 
thing. But  in  this  case  the  delay  even 
of  a  week  might  have  produced  serious 
consequences.'' 

These  ignominious  excuses  were,  on 
the  following  morning,  repeated  by 
Bochester.  Barillon  received  them 
civilly.  Bochester,  grown  bolder,  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  for  money.  "It  will  be 
wdl  laid  ont,"  he  said:  "your  master 


cannot  employ  his  revenues  better.  Ba- 
present  to  him  strongly  how  important 
It  is  that  the  King  of  England  should 
be  dependent  not  on  his  own  people,  but 
on  the  friendship  of  France  alone."  * 

Barillon  hastened  to  communicate  to 
Lewis  the  wishes  of  the  English  govern- 
ment; but  Lewis  had  alroady  antici- 
pated them.  His  first  act^  after  he  was 
apprised  of  the  death  of  Charles,  waa 
to  collect  bills  of  exchange  on  England 
to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand 
livres,  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  thirty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds, 
sterling.  Such  bills  were  not  iken  to 
be  easily  procured  in  Fftris  at  a  day's 
notice.  In  a  few  hours,  however,  the 
purchase  was  effected,  and  a  courier 
started  for  London.f  As  soon  as  Baril- 
lon received  the  remittance,  he  flew  to 
Whitehall,  and  communicated  the  wel- 
come news.  James  was  not  ashamed 
to  shed,  or  pretend  to  shed,  tears  of 
delight  and  gratitude.  ''Nobody  but 
your  Kine,"  he  said,  "  does  such  kind, 
such  noble  things.  I  never  can  be 
grateful  enough.  Assure  him  that  my 
attachment  w^  last  to  the  end  of  my 
days."  Bochester,  Sunderland,  and 
Ghxlolphin  came,  one  after  another,  to 
embrace  the  ambassador,  and  to  wliis- 
per  to  him  that  he  had  given  new  life 
to  their  royal  master.  | 

But  though  James  and  his  three 
advisers  were  pleased  with  tlie  prompti- 
tude which  Lewis  had  shown,  they 
were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  the  donation.  As  they  were 
afraid,  however,  that  they  might  give 
offence  by  importunate  mendicancy, 
they  merely  hinted  their  wishes.  They 
declared  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
haggling  with  so  generous  a  benefactor 
as  the  French  King,  and  that  they 
were  willing  to  trust  entirely  to  his 
munificence.  They,  at  the  same  time, 
attempted  to  propitiate  him  by  a  large 
sacrifice  of  national  honour.  It  was- 
well  known  that  one  chief  end  of  his 

«  The  chief  authority  for  these  transactions 
is  Barillon's  despatch  of  Feb.  ^.*  1685.  It 
•wiU  be  fonnd  in  the  Appendix^  Mr.  Fox** 
History.  See  also  Preston's  letter  to  James, 
dated  April  ||.  IftM,  in  Dalxymple. 

t  Lewis  to  Barillon,  Feb.  4g.  1685. 

t  Barillon,  Feb.  Jf.  1686. 
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politics  waa  to  add  tlie  Belgian  pro- 
yinoes  to  his  domimons.  England  was 
l)onnd  by  a  treaty,  which  had  been 
concluded  with  Spain  when  Danby  was 
Lord  Treasurer,  to  resist  any  attempt 
which  France  might  make  on  those 
provinces.  The  three  ministers  in- 
formed Barillon  that  their  master  con- 
sidered that  treaty  as  no  longer  obUga- 
toiy.  It  had  been  made,  they  said,  by 
Oharles :  it  might,  perhaps,  hare  been 
binding  on  him ;  but  his  brother  did 
not  think  himself  bound  by  it  The 
most  Christian  King  mighty  therefore, 
without  any  fear  of  opposition  from 
England,  proceed  to  annex  Brabant 
and  Hainault  to  his  empire.* 

It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved 
chnrchui  ihat  an  extraordinary  embassy 
^]^2«^  should  be  sent  to  assure  Lewis 
to  FruMi  of  the  gratitude  and  affection 
of  James.  For  t&  mission  was  selected 
A  man  who  did  not  as  yet  occupy  a 
very  eminent  position,  but  whose  re- 
nown, strangely  made  up  of  infamy 
imd  glory,  filled  at  a  later  period  the 
whole  civilised  world. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  in  the 
j,j,  gay  and  dissolute  times  which 

hiMrj.  have  been  celebrated  by  the 
lively  pen  of  Hamilton,  James,  young 
and  araent  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
had  been  attracted  by  Arabella  Church- 
ill, one  of  the  maids  of  honour  who 
waited  on  his  first  wife.  The  young 
lady  was  plain :  but  the  taste  of  James 
was  not  nice:  and  she  became  his 
avowed  mistress.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  Cavalier  knight  who  haunted 
Whitehall,  and  made  himself  ridiculous 
by  publishing  a  dull  and  affected  folio, 
long  forgotten,  in  praise  of  monarchy 
and  monarchs.  The  necessities  of  the 
ChurchiUs  were  pressing :  their  loyalty 
was  ardent ;  and  their  only  feeling 
about  Arabella's  seduction  seems  to 
have  been  joyful  surprise  that  so 
homely  a  girl  should  have  attained  such 
high  preferment. 

Her  interest  was  indeed  of  great  use 
to  her  relations :  but  none  of  them  was 
so  fortunate  as  her  eldest  brother  John, 
a  fine  youth,  who  carried  a  pair  of 
colours  in  the  foot  guards.    He  rose 


•  BariUon,  Feb.  ^  1685. 


fast  in  the  court  and  in  the  army,  and 
was  early  distinguished  as  a  man  of 
fashion  and  of  pleasure.  His  stature 
was  commanding,  his  &ce  handsome,  \ 
his  address  singularly  winning,  yet  of 
such  dignil^y  that  the  most  impertinent 
fops  never  ventured  to  take  any  liberty 
with  him;  his  temper,  even  in  the 
most  vexatious  and  irritating  circum- 
stances, always  under  perfect  command. 
His  education  had  been  so  much  ne- 
glected that  he  could  not  spell  the  most 
common  words  of  his  own  language: 
but  his  acute  and  vigorous  understand- 
ing amply  supplied  the  place  of  book 
learning.  He  was  not  talkative :  but, 
when  he  was  forced  to  speak  in  public, 
his  natural  eloquence  moved  the  envy 
of  practised  rhetoricians.*  His  courage 
was  singularly  cool  and  imperturbable. 
During  many  years  of  anxiety  and 
peril,  he  never,  in  any  emergency,  lost^ 
even  for  a  moment^  the  perfect  use  of 
his  admirable  jud^ent. 

In  his  twenty-tmrd  ^ear  he  was  sent 
with  his  regiment  to  join  the  French 
forces,  then  engaged  in  operations 
against  Holland.  His  serene  intre- 
pidity distinguished  him  among  thou- 
sands of  brave  soldiers.  His  profes- 
sional skill  commanded  the  respect  of 
veteran  officers.  He  was  publicly 
thanked  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
received  many  marks  of  esteem  and 
confidence  from  Turenne,  who  was  then 
at  the  height  of  military  glory. 

Unhappily  the  splendid  qualities  of 
John  Chuiishill  were  mingled  with 
alloy  of  the  most  sordid  kind.  Some 
propensities,  which  in  youth  are  singu- 
larly ungraceful,  began  very  early  to 
show  themselves  in  him.  He  was 
thrifty  in  his  very  vices,  and  levied 
ample  contributions  on  ladies  enriched 
by  the  spoils  of  more  Hberal  lovers. 
He  was,  during  a  short  time,  the  object 
of  the  violent  but  fickle  fondness  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  caught  with  her  by  the  King; 
and  was  forced  to  leap  out  of  the  win- 
dow.     She  rewarded  this  hazardous 


*  Swift,  wbo  hated  Marlboxough,  and  who 
was  little  disposed  to  allow  any  merit  to  those 
whom  he  hated,  says,  in  the  famous  letter  to 
Crassns,  "Yon  are  no  ill  orator  in  the 
Senate."  ' 
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feat  of  gaUantiy  with  a  present  of  five 
thousand  ponnds.  With  this  sum  the 
pradent  young  hero  instantly  bought 
an  annuity  of  five  hundred  a  year,  well 
secured  on  landed  property.*  Already 
his  private  drawer  contained  a  hoard 
of  broad  pieces  which,  fifty  years  later, 
when  he  was  a  Duke,  a  Prince  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  richest  subject  in 
Europe,  remained  untouched.! 

After  the  dose  of  the  war  he  was 
attached  to  the  household  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  aooompanied  his  patron  to  the 
Low  Countries  and  to  Edinburgh,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a 
Scotch  peerage  and  with  the  command 
of  the  only  regiment  of  dragoons  which 
was  then  on  the  English  establish- 
mentit  His  wife  had  a  post  in  the 
£iiDily  of  James's  younger  daughter, 
the  !^incess  of  Denmark. 

Lord  Churchill  was  now  sent  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary  to  Versailles. 
He  had  it  in  charee  to  express  the 
warm  gratitude  of  the  EngUsn  govern- 
ment for  the  money  which  had  been  so 
generously  bestowed.  It  had  been  ori- 
nally  intended  that  he  should,  at  the 
same  time,  ask  Lewis  for  a  much  larger 
sum ;  but,  on  full  consideration,  it 
was  apprehended  that  such  indelicate 
greediness  might  disgust  the  benefactor 
whose  spontaneous  Hberality  had  been 
so  signally  displayed.  ChurchiU  was 
therefore  directed  to  confine  himself  to 
thanks  for  what  was  past,  and  to  say 
nothing  about  the  Aiture.^ 

But  James  and  his  ministers,  even 

*  Bartmonth's  note  on  Bnmet,  i.  264. 
Chesterfield's  Letters,  Nov.  18. 1748.  Ghester- 
fidd  is  an  tmezoeptionable  witness ;  for  the 
annuity  was  a  charge  on  the  estate  of  his 
grandfather,  Halifax.  I  believe  that  there  is 
DO  foundation  for  a  diagraoefnl  addition  to 
thd  story  whioh  may  be  found  in  Pope : 

'*Tb«  Ealluit,  too,  to  whom  A*  Mid  It  down, 
Idnrvd  to  reAue  hit  mistreM  hatf  a  crown.**. 

Curl  calls  this  a  piece  of  travelling  scandal. 

t  Pope  in  Spence's  Anecdotes. 

i  See  the  Historical  Eecords  of  the  First 
or  Boyal  Dragoons.  The  appointment  of 
GhurchUl  to  the  oonunand  of  this  regiment 
was  ridiculed  as  an  instance  of  absurd  par- 
tiality. One  lamixx>n  of  that  time,  which  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  in  print,  but  of 
which  a  manuscript  copy  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  contains  these  lines : 

**  Let  *•  eat  our  meat  with  fpoona : 
The  MDM 1*  aa  good 
As  that  ChnrehiU  ghoald  a.  , 

Be  put  to  command  the  dragoons.** 

Barillon,  Feb.  |g.  1685.  . 


while  protesting  that  they  did  not  mean 
to  be  importunate,  contrived  to  hint» 
very  intelligibly,  what  they  wished  and 
expected.  In  the  French  ambassador 
they  had  a  dexterous,  a  zealous,  and, 
perhaps,  not  a  disinterested  intercessor. 
Lewis  made  some  difiEiculties,  probably 
with  the  design  of  enhancing  Uie  value 
of  his  gifts.  In  a  very  few  weeks, 
however,  Barillon  received  from  Ver- 
sailles fifteen  hundred  thousand  livres 
more.  This  sum,  equivalent  to  about  a 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  he  was  instructed  to  dole  out 
cautiously.  He  was  authorised  to  fur- 
nish the  English  government  with 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  for  the  piir-" 

S«e  of  corrupting  members  of  the  new 
ouse  of  Conunons.  The  rest  he  was 
directed  to  keep  in  reserve  for  some  ex- 
traordinary emergency,  such  as  a  dis- 
solution or  an  insurrection.* 

The  turpitude  of  these  transactions 
is  universally  acknowledged :  but  their 
real  nature  seems  to  be  often  misun- 
derstood :  for,  though  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  last  two  Kings  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  has  never,  since  the  correspond- 
ence of  Barillon  was  exposed  to  the 
public  eye,  found  an  apologist  among 
us,  there  is  still  a  party  which  labours 
to  excuse  their  domestic  policy.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  between  their  domes- 
tic policy  and  their  foreign  policy  there 
was  a  necessary  and  indissoluble  con- 
nection. If  they  had  upheld,  during  a 
single  year,  the  honour  of  the  country 
abroad,  they  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  ciange  the  whole  system  of 
their  administration  at  home.  To 
praise  them  for  refusing  to  govern  in 
conformity  with  the  sense  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  yet  to  blame  them  for  sub- 
mitting to  the  dictation  of  Lewis,  is 
inconsistent.  For  they  had  only  one 
choice,  to  be  dependent  on  Lewis,  or  to 
be  dependent  on  Parliament 

James,  to  do  him  justice,  would 
gladly  have  foxmd  out  a  third  way :  but 
there  was  none.  He  became  the  slave 
of  France :  but  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  represent  him  as  a  contented  slave. 
He  had  spirit  enough  to  be  at  times 

•  Barillon,  April  ^. ;  Lewis  to  Barillon, 
April  ||. 
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angzT  with  himself  for  submitting  to 
such' thraldom,  and  impatient  to  break 
loose  ^m  it ;  and  this  disposition  was 
studiously  encouraged  by  the  agents  of 
many  foreign  powers. 

His  accession  had  excited  hopes 
FeeiiDjn  ^^^  fpars  iu  OTcry  Continental 
ofthe^n-  court:  and  the  Commencement 
KOTem.  of  his  administration  was 
towal^i  watched  by  strangers  with  in- 
England,  t^rest  scoTcely  less  deep  than 
that  which  was  felt  by  his  own  subjects. 
One  government  alone  wished  that  the 
troubles  which  had,  during  three  genera- 
tions, distracted  England,  might  be  eter- 
nal. All  other  governments,  whether 
republican  or  monarchical,  whether 
Protestant  or  Boman  Catholic,  wished 
to  see  those  troubles  happily  terminated. 
The  nature  of  the  long  contests 
between  the  Stuarts  and  their  Parlia- 
ments was  indeed  very  imperfectly  ap- 
prehended by  foreign  statesmen:  but 
no  statesman  could  fail  to  perceive  the 
effect  which  that  contest  had  produced 
on  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  In 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  sympathies 
of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid 
would  doubtless  have  been  with  a 
prince  struggling  against  subjects,  and 
especially  with  a  Koman  Catholic 
prince  struggling  against  heretical  sub- 
jects: but  all  such  sympathies  were 
now  overpowered  by  a  stronger  feeling. 
The  fear  and  hatred  inspired  by  the 
greatness,  the  injustice,  and  the  arro- 
gance of  the  French  King  were  at  the 
height.  His  neighbours  might  well 
doubt  whether  it  were  more  dangerous 
to  be  at  war  or  at  peace  with  him. 
For  in  peace  he  continued  to  plunder 
and  to  outrage  them;  and  they  had 
tried  the  chances  of  war  against  him  in 
vain.  In  this  perplexity  they  looked 
with  intense  anxiety  towards  England. 
Would  she  act  on  the  principles  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  or  on  the  principles  of 
the  treaty  of  Dover?  On  that  issue 
depended  the  fate  of  all  her  neighbours. 
With  her  help  Lewis  might  yet  be 
withstood:  but  no  help  could  be  ex- 
pected from  her  till  she  was  at  unity 
with  herself  Before  the  strife  between 
the  throne  and  the  Parliament  began, 
she  had  been  a  power  of  the  first  rank : 
on  the  day  on  ^s^ch  that  strife  termi- 


nated she  became  a  power  of  the  first 
rank  again :  but  while  the  dispute  re- 
mained undecided,  she  was  condemned 
to  inaction  and  to  vassalage.  She  had 
been  great  under  the  Plantagenets  and 
Tudors:  she  was  again  great  under  the 
princes  who  reigned  after  the  Revolu- 
tion :  but,  under  the  Kings  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  she  was  a  blank  in 
the  map  of  Europe.  She  had  lost  one 
class  of  energies,  and  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired another.  That  species  of  force 
which,  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  had 
enabled  her  to  humble  France  and 
Spain,  had  ceased  to  exist.  That  spe- 
cies of  force,  which,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  humbled  France  and  Spain 
once  more,  had  not  yet  been  called 
into  action.  The  government  was  na 
longer  a  limited  monarchy  after  the 
Cushion  of  the  middle  ages.  It  had 
not  yet  become  a  limited  monarchy 
after  the  modem  fashion.  With  the 
vices  of  two  different  systems  it  had 
the  strength  of  neither.  The  element? 
of  our  polity,  instead  of  combining  in 
harmony,  counteracted  and  neutralised 
each  other.  AH  was  transition,  conflict, 
and  disorder.  The  chief  business  of 
the  sovereign  was  to  infringe  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  legislature.  The  chief 
business  of  the  legislature  was  to  en- 
croach on  the  prerogatives  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  King  readily  accepted 
foreign  aid,  which  relieved  him  from 
the  misery  of  being  dependent  on  a 
mutinous  Parliament.  The  Parliament 
refused  to  the  King  the  means  of  sup- 
porting the  national  honour  abroad, 
from  an  apprehension,  too  well  founded, 
that  those  means  might  be  employed  in 
order  to  establish  despotism  at  home. 
The  efSdCt  of  these  jealousies  was  that 
pur  country,  with  all  her  vast  resources, 
was  of  as  little  weight  in  Christendom  as 
the  duchy  of  Savoy  or  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
rdine,  and  certainly  of  far  less  weight 
than  the  small  province  of  Holland. 

France  was  deeply  interested  in  pro- 
longing this  state  of  things.*     All 

*  I  might  transcribe  half  BarilIon*s  corres- 
pondence in  proof  of  this  proposition :  but  I 
will  quote  only  one  passage,  in  whicti  the  policy 
of  the  French  govenunent  towards  England 
is  exhibited  concisely  and  with  perfect  clear- 
ness. 

*'  On  peat  tenir  potur  nn  mazime  indubitable 
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other  poiren  were  deeply  interested  in 
bringing  it  to  a  close.     The  general 
wish  of  Europe  was  that  James  would 
govern  in  confornuly  with  law  and 
with  public  opinion.    From  the  Escu- 
rial  itself  came  letters,  expressing  an 
earnest  hope  that  the  new  King  of 
England  would  be  on  good  terms  with 
p^j,    ^   his  Parliament  and  his  peo- 
tte^tirt   pie.*    Erom  the  Vatican  itself 
*"  »«°^   came    cautions    against    im- 
moderate xeal  for  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lic faith.     Benedict  Odescalchi,  who 
filled  the  papal  chair  under  the  name 
of  Innocent  the  Eleyentb,  felt^  in  his 
character  of  temporal  soTereign,   all 
those  apprehensions  with  which  other 
princes  watched  the  progress  of  the 
Erench  power.    He  had  also  grounds 
of  uneasiness  which  were  peculiar  to 
hinuBelf.    It  was  a  happy  circumstance 
for  the  Protestant  religion  that,  at  the 
moment  when  the  last  Eoman  Catholic 
King  of  England  mounted  the  throne, 
the  JRoman  Catholic  Church  was  torn 
by  dissension,  and  threatened  with  a 
new  schism.    A  quarrel  similar  to  that 
which  had  raged  in  the  elcTenth  century 
between  the  Emperors  and  the  Supreme 
Pontiffs  had  arisen  between  Lewis  and 
Innocent.      Lewis,    zealous    even    to 
bigotry  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Home,  but  tenacious  of  his  regal 

qae  raccord  da  Boy  d'Angleterre  avec  son 
parlement,  en  qnelque  manidre  qu'il  se  fasse, 
n'est  pas  oonforme  anz  int^rCte  de  V.  M.  Je 
me  oontente  de  penser  oela  ss&s  m'eii  oaTrlir 
JL  personne,  et  je  cache  avec  soin  mee  sentl- 

inens  H  oet  €gard."— BariUon  to  Lewis,  j^fg] 

1687.  That  this  was  the  real  secret  of  the 
whole  policy  of  Lewis  towards  our  country 
was  pCTfectly  understood  at  Vienna.  The 
EmTperoT   Leopold    wrote   thus   to  James, 

"^y*  1<»9 :  '*  Galli  id  nnnm  agebaat,  nt, 

perpetuas  Inter  Serenitatem  vicstram  et  ejns- 
dem  populos  fovendo  gimultates,  reliqiifla 
CThristianaB  Europss  tanto  aecurius  insulta- 
rent." 

*  **  Que  sea  unldo  con  su  reyno,  y  en  todo 
buena  intel]^ncla  con  el  i>arlainento." — De- 
spatch from  the  King  of  Spain  to  Don  Pedro 
Ronquillo,  March  ||.  1685.  This  despatch  is 
in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  which  contain  a 
great  mass  of  papers  relating  to  English 
affairs.  Copies  of  the  most  interesting  of 
tboee  papers  are  in  the  possession  of  M.  Gulzot, 
and  were  l^  him  lent  to  me.  It  is  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure  that,  at  this  time,  I  acknowledge 
this  mark  of  the  friendship  of  so  great  a  man. 
0848.) 


authority,  accused  the  Pope  of  m- 
croaching  on  the  secular  rights  of  the 
French  ^wn,  and  was  in  turn  accused 
by  the  Pope  of  encroaching  on  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  keys.  The 
King,  haughty  as  he  was,  encountered 
a  spirit  even  more  determined  than  his 
own.  Innocent  was^  in  all  prirate  re- 
lations, the  meekest  and  gentlest  of 
men:  but,  when  he  spoke  officially 
from  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter,  he  spoke 
in  the  tones  of  Gregory  the  Seventh' 
and  of  Sixtus  the  Eifth.  The  dispute 
became  serious.  Agents  of  the  King 
were  excommunicated.  Adherente  of 
the  Pope  were  banished.  The  King 
made  tlie  champions  of  his  authority 
BishopsL  The  Pope  refused  them  iu- 
stitution.  They  took  possession  of  the 
episcopal  palaces  and  revenues:  but 
they  were  incompetent  to  perform  the 
episcopal  functions.  Before  the  struggle 
terminated,  there  were  in  France  thirty 
prelates  who  could  not  con&rm  or  or- 
dain.* 

Had  any  prince  then  living,  except 
Lewis,  been  engaged  in  such  a  dispute 
with  the  Vatican,  he  would  have  had 
all  Protestant  governments  on  his  side. 
But  the  fear  and  resentment  which  the 
ambition  and  insolence  of  the  French 
King  had  inspired  were  such  that  who- 
ever had  the  courage  manfully  to  op- 
pose him  was  sure  of  public  s^pathy. 
Even  Lutherans  and  Calvimsts,  who 
had  always  detested  the  Pope,  could 
not  re&ain  from  wishing  him  success 
against  a  tyrant  who  aimed  at  universal 
monarchy.  It  was  thus  that,  in  the 
present  centuiy,  many  who  regarded 
Pius  the  Seventh  as  Antichrist  were 
well  pleased  to  see  Antichrist  confront 
the  gigantic  power  of  Napoleon. 

The  resentment  which  Innocent  felt 
towards  France  disposed  him  to  take  a 
mild  and  liberal  view  of  the  aifairs  of 
England.  The  return  of  the  English 
people  to  the  fold  of  which  he  was  the 
shepherd  would  undoubtedly  have  re- 
joiced his  BOuL  But  he  was  too  wise  a 
man  to  believe  that  a  nation,  so  bold 

*  Few  English  readers  will  be  desirous  to 
go  deep  into  the  history  of  this  quarrel. 
Summaries  will  be  found  in  Cardinal  Bausaet's 
Life  of  Bossnet,  and  in  Voltaire's  Age  of  Lewis 
XIY. 
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and  stabbom,  oonld  be  brought  back 
to  the  Church  of  Borne  by  the  violent 
and  unconstitutional  exercise  of  royal 
authority.  It  was  not  difficult  to  fore- 
see that^  if  James  attempted  to  promote 
the  interests  of  his  religion  by  illegal 
and  unpopular  means,  the  attempt 
voidd  ful ;  the  hatred  with  which  the 
heretical  islanders  regarded  the  true 
faith  would  become  fiercer  and  stronger 
than  eyer ;  and  an  indissoluble  associa- 
tion would  be  created  in  their  minds 
between  Protestantism  and  civil  free- 
dom, between  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power..  In  the  meantime  the  King 
would  be  an  object  of  aversion  and 
suspicion  to  his  people.  England  would 
still  be,  as  she  had  been  under  James 
the  Pirst,  under  Charles  the  First,  and 
under  Charles  the  Second,  a  power  of 
the  third  rank;  and  Prance  would 
domineer  unchecked  beyond  the  Alps 
and  the  Rhine.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  probable  that  James,  by  acting 
with  prudence  and  moderation,  by 
strictly  observing  the  laws,  and  by 
exerting  himself  to  win  the  confidence 
of  his  Parliament,  might  be  able  to 
obtain,  for  the  professors  of  his  religion, 
a  large  measure  of  relief  Penal 
statutes  would  go  first.  Statutes  im- 
posing civil  incapacities  would  soon 
follow.  In  the  meantime,  the  English 
King  and  the  English  nation  united 
might  head  the  European  coalition, 
and  might  oppose  an  insu]^erable  bar- 
rier to  3ie  cupidity  of  Lewis. 

Innocent  was  confirmed  in  his  judg- 
ment by  the  principal  Englishmen  who 
resided  at  his  court.  Of  these  the 
most  illustrious  was  Philip  Howard, 
sprung  from  the  noblest  houses  of 
Britain,  grandson,  on  one  side,  of  an 
Earl  of  Arundel,  on  the  other,  of  a 
Duke  of  Lennox.  Philip  had  long 
been  a  member  of  the  sacred  college : 
he  was  commonly  designated  as  the 
Cardinal  of  England ;  and  he  was  the 
chief  counsellor  of  the  Holy  See  in 
matters  relating  to  his  country.  He 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  out- 
cry of  Protestant  bigots ;  and  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  the  unfortunate 
Stafford,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  their 
rage.  But  neither  the  Cardinal's  own 
wrongs,  nor  those  of  his  house,  had  so 


heated  his  mind  as  to  make  him  aiash 
adviser.  Every  letter,  therefore,  which 
went  from  the  Vatican  to  Whitehall, 
recommended  patience,  moderatdon,  and 
respect  for  the  prejudices  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.* 

In  the  mind  of  James  there  was  a 
great  conflict  We  should  do  stnnie 
him  injustice  if  we  supposed  ^^^ 
that  a  state  of  vassalage  was  '•""■ 
agreeable  to  his  temper.  He  loved 
authority  and  business.  He  had  a  high 
sense  of  his  own  personal  dignity.  Nay, 
he  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  a 
sentiment  which  bore  some  affinity  to 
patriotism.  It  galled  his  soul  to  think 
that  the  kingdom  which  he  ruled  was 
of  far  less  account  in  the  world  than 
many  states  which  possessed  smaller 
natural  advantages;  and  he  listened 
eagerly  to  foreign  ministers  when  they 
urged  him  to  assert  the  dignity  of  his 
rank,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
great  confederacy,  to  become  the  pro- 
tector of  injured  nations,  and  to  tame 
the  pride  of  that  power  which  held  the 
Continent  in  awe.  Such  exhortations 
made  his  heart  swell  with  emotions 
unknown  to  his  careless  and  effeminate 
brother.  But  those  emotions  were  soon 
subdued  by  a  stronger  feeling.  A 
vigorous  foreign  policy  necessarily 
implied  a  concil^tory  domestic  policy. 
It  was  impossible  at  once  to  confront 
the  might  of  France  and  to  trample  on 
the  liberties  of  Ensland.  The  executive 
government  could  undertake  nothing 
great  without  the  support  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  could  obtain  their  support 
only  by  acting  in  conformity  with  their 
opinion.  Thus  James  found  that  the 
two  things  which  he  most  de-  Yiuaa*- 
sired  could  not  be  enjoyed  ^["^^^ 
together.  His  second  wish  was  '^"^' 
to  be^eared  and  respected  abroad.  But 
his  first  wish  was  to  be  absolute 
master  at  home.  Between  the  incom- 
patible objects  on  which  his  heart  was 
set,  he,  for  a  time,  went  irresolutely 
to  and  fro.  The  conflict  in  his  own 
breast  gave  to  his  public  acts  a  strange 
appearance  of  indecision  and  insincerity- 
Those  who,  without  the  due,  attempted 

«  Bnmet,  i.  661.,  and  Letter  from  Borne; 
Dodd's  Chnicli  Histoiy,  part.  viiL  book  L 
art.  1. 
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to  explore  the  maze  of  his  politics  were 
unable  to  understand  how  the  same 
man  could  be,  in  the  same  week,  so 
haughty  and  so  mean.  Even  Lewis 
was  perplexed  by  the  yagaiies  of  an 
ally  who  passed,  in  a  few  hours,  from 
homage  to  defiance,  and  from  defiance 
to  homage.  Yet,  now  that  the  whole 
conduct  of  James  is  before  us,  this 
inconsistency  seems  to  admit  of  a 
simple  explanation. 

At  the  moment  of  his  accession  he 
was   in  doubt  whether  the  kingdom 
would  peaceably  submit  to  his  autho- 
rity.     The   Exdusionists,    lately    so 
gowerfol,  might  rise  in  arms  against 
im«    He  might  be  in  great  need  of 
Prench  money  and  Frenca  troops.    He 
was  therefore,  during  some  days,  content 
to  be  a  sycophant  and  a  mendicant. 
He  humbly  apologised  for  daring  to 
call  his  Parliament  together  without 
the  consent  of  the  French  government 
He  begged  hard  for  a  French  subsidy. 
He  wept  with  joy  oyer  the  French  biUs 
of  exchange.    He  sent  to  Versailles  a 
special  embassy  charged  with  assur- 
ances of  his  gratitude,  attachment,  and 
submission.     But    scarcely    had   the 
embassy  departed  when  his  feelings 
underwent  a  chan^.    He  had  been 
everywhere   prodamied  without    one 
riot,    without    one    seditious    outcry. 
From   aU  comers    of  the  island  he 
received  intelligence  that  his  subjects 
were  tranquil  and  obedient.    His  spirit 
rose.    The  degrading  relation  in  wnich 
he   stood  to  a  foreign  power  seemed 
intolerable.    He  be(^e  proud,  punc- 
tilious, boastful,  quarrelsome.  He  held 
such  high  language  about  the  dignity 
of  his  crown  and  the  balance  of  power 
that  his  whole  court  fully  expected  a 
complete    revolution    in    the   foreign 
politics  of  tiie  realm.    He  commanded 
Churchill  to  send  home  a  minute  report 
of  the    cerelnonial  of   Versailles, •in 
order  that  the  honours  with  which  the 
English  embassy  was  receiyed  there 
might  be  repaid,  and  not  more  than 
repaid,  to  the  representative  of  France 
at  Whitehall  The  news  of  this  change 
was  received  with  delight  at  Madrid, 
Vienna,  and  the  Hague.*    Lewis  was 

*  Consnltations  of  the  Spanish  Cotrndl  of 
8tate  on  April  ^.  and  April  ||.  1685,  in  the 
Aichiyes  of  Simancas. 


at  first  merely  diverted.    "My  ^ood 
ally  talks  big,^^  he  said;  '' but  he  is  as 


fond  of  my  pistoles  as  ever  his  brother 
was."  Soon,  however,  the  altered  de- 
meanour of  James,  and  the  hopes  with 
which  that  demeanour  inspired  both 
the  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
began  to  call  for  more  serious  notice. 
A  remarkable  letter  is  still  extant,  in 
which  the  French  King  intimated  a 
strong  suspicion  that  he  had  been 
duped,  and  that  the  very  money  which 
he  had  sent  to  Westminster  woidd  be 
employed  aeainst  him.* 

By  this  tmie  England  had  recovered 
from  the  sadness  and  anxiety  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  good  natured 
Charles.  The  Tories  were  loud  in 
professions  of  attachment  to  their  new 
master.  The  hatred  of  the  Whigs  was 
kept  down  by  fear.  That  great  mass 
which  is  not  steadily  Whig  or  Toiy, 
but  which  inclines  alternately  to  Whig- 
gism  and  to  Toryism,  was  still  on 
tiie  T017  side.  The  reaction  which 
had  followed  the  dissolution  of  the 
Oxford  parliament  had  not  yet  spent 
its  force. 

The  King  earl^  put  the  loyalty  of 
his  Protestant  friends  to  the  PabUoM- 

Eroof.  While  he  was  a  subject,  Jjfgj*** 
e  had  been  in  the  habit  of  "«««> 
hearing  mass  with  dosed  doors  riteibitiw 
in  a  small  oratory  which  had  ^•^"^ 
been  fitted  up  for  his  wife.  He  now 
ordered  the  doom  to  be  thrown  open,  ip 
order  that  all  who  came  to  pay  their 
duty  to  him  might  see  the  ceremony. 
When  the  host  was  elevated  there  was 
a  strange  confusion  in  the  antechamber. 
The  l£>man  Catholics  fell  on  their 
knees :  the  Protestants  hurried  out  of 
the  room.  Soon  a  new  pulpit  was 
erected  in  the  palace;  and,  during 
Lent,  a  series  of  sermons  was  preached 
there  by  Popish  dirines,  to  the  great 
discomposure  of  zealous  churchmen.t 

A  more  serious  innovation  followed. 
Passion  week  came;  and  the  King 
determined  to  hear  mass  with  the  same 
pomp  with  which  his  predecessors  had 

1685 ;  Btiniet, 


*  Lewis  to  Barillon,' 

i.628. 
t  Life  of  James  the  Second,  11. 5. ;  Barillon, 

^^  1685 ;  Erelyn'B  Diary,  March  6. 168^. 
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been  surrounded  when  they  repaired  to 
the  temples  of  the  established  religion. 
He  announced  his  intention  to  the 
three  members  of  the  interior  cabinet^ 
and  requested  them  to  attend  him. 
Sunderknd,  to  whom  all  religions  were 
the  same,  readily  consentedC  Grodol- 
phin,  as  Chamberlain  of  the  Queen,  had 
already  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  her 
his  hand  when  she  repaired  to  her 
oratory,  and  felt  no  scruple  about 
bowing  himself  officially  in  the  house 
of  Bimmon.  But  Boehester  was  greatly 
disturbed.  His  influence  in  the  country 
firose  chiefly  fi*om  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  tne  clergy  and  by  the  Toiy 
gentry,  that  he  was  a  zealous  and 
tmcompromising  friend  of  the  Church. 
His  orthodoxy  had  been  considered  as 
fully  atoning  for  fiiults  which  would 
otherwise  have  made  him  the  most 
unpopular  man  in  the  kingdoni,  for 
boundless  arrogance,  for  extreme  vio- 
lence of  temper,  and  for  manners  almost 
bruttd.*  He  feared  that  by  complying 
with  the  royal  wishes,  he  should  greatly 
lower  himself  in  the  estimation  of  hu 
party.  After  some  altercation  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  pass  the  holidays 
out  of  town.  All  the  other  great  civil 
dignitaries  were  ordered  to  be  at 
their  posts  on  Easter  Sunday.  The 
rites  of  the  Church  of  Borne  were  once 
more,  after  an  interval  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  years,  performed  at 
Westminster  with  regal  splendour.  The 
Gnards  were  drawn  out  The  Knights 
of  the  Garter  wore  their  collars.  The 
Duke  of  Somerset,  second  in  rank 
among  the  temporal  nobles  of  the 
realm,  carried  the  sword  of  state.  A 
long  train  of  great  lords  accompanied 
the  King  to  lus  seat  But  it  was  re- 
marked that  Ormond  and  Halifax 
remained  in  the  antechamber.  A  few 
years  before  they  had  gallantly  defend- 
ed the  cause  of  James  against  some 
of  those  who  now  pressed  past  them. 
Ormond  had  borne  no  share  in  the 
slaughter  of  Boman  Catholics.  Halifax 
had  courageously  pronounced  Stafford 
not  guilty.  As  the  timeservers  who 
had    pretended    to   shudder    at    the 

•  •*  To  thoM  thtt  a»k  boom 
He  nrpan  hy  God'i  oont. 
Aad  chUM  them  m  if  thcj  eune  there  to  iteal  tpoont.** 
Lamentable  Lory,  a  ballail,  1684. 


thought  of  a  Popish  king,  and  who 
had  shed  without  pity  the  innocent 
blood  of  a  Popish  peer,  now  elbowed 
each  other  to  get  near  a  Popish  altar, 
the  accomplished  Trimmer  might,  with 
some  justice,  indulge  his  solitary  pride 
in  that  unpopular  nickname.* 

Within  a  week  after  this  ceremonj 
James  made  a  far  greater  sa-  hucoio. 
crifice  of  his  own  religious  »**'«°' 
prejudices  than  he  had  ^et  called  on 
any  of  his  Protestant  subjects  to  make. 
He  was  crowned  on  the  twenty-third 
of  April,  the  feast  of  the  patron  saint 
of  the  realm.  The  Abbey  and  the 
Hall  were  splendidly  decorated.  The 
presence  of  the  Queen  and  of  the 
peeresses  gave  to  the  solemnity  a 
charm  which  had  been  wanting  to  the 
magnificent  inauguration  of  the  late 
King.  Yet  those  who  remembered 
that  inauguration  pronounced  that 
there  was  a  great  falling  off.  The 
ancient  usage  was  that»  before  a  coro- 
nation, the  sovereign,  with  all  Im 
heralds,  judges,  councillors,  lords^  and 
great  cU^itaries,  should  ride  in  state 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster.  Of 
these  cavalcades  the  last  and  the  most 
glorious  was  that  which  passed  through 
the  capital  while  th0  feelings  excited 
by  the  Bestoratioa  were  still  in  full 
vigour.  Arches  of  triumph  overhung 
the  road.  All  Cornhill,  Cheapside, 
Saint  Paul's  Church  Yard,  fleet  Street, 
and  the  Strand,  were  lined  with  scaf- 
folding. The  whole  city  had  thus  been 
admitted  to  gaze  on  royalty  in  the  most 
splendid  and  solemn  rorm  that  royalty 
coidd  wear.  James  ordered  an  estimate 
to  be  made  of  the  cost  of  such  a  pro- 
cession, and  found  that  it  would  amount 
to  about  half  as  much  as  he  proposed 
to  expend  in  covering  his  wife  with 
trinkets.  He  accordingly  determined 
to  be  profuse  where  he  ought  to  have 
been  frugal,  and  niggardly  where  he 
might  psurdonably  have  been  profuse. 
More  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  laid  out  in  dressing  the  Queen, 
and  the  procession  from  the  Tower  was 
omitted.  The  folly  of  this  course  is 
obvious.  If  pageantry  be  of  any  use 
in   politics,  it  is  of  use  as  a  means 

»  Barillon,  April  ^.  1685. 
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of  striking  the  imagination  of  the 
multitude.  It  is  surely  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  shut  out  the  populace  irom 
a  show  of  which  the  main  object  is  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  populace. 
James  would  haTS  shown  a  more  judi- 
cious munificence  and  a  more  judicious 
parsimony,  if  he  had  trarersed  London 
from  east  to  west  with  the  accustomed 
pomp,  and  had  ordered  the  robe;?  of  his 
wife  to  be  somewhat  less  thickly  set 
with  pearls  and  diamonds.  His  ex- 
ample was,  however,  long  followed  bv 
his  successors ;  and  sums,  which,  well 
employed,  would  hare  afforded  exqujsite 
gratification  to  a  large  part  of  the 
mtion,  were  squandered  on  an  exhibi- 
tion to  which  only  three  or  four  thousand 
privileged  persons  were  admitted.  At 
length  the  old  practice  was  partially 
revived.  On  the  day  of  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Victoria  there  was  a  proces- 
sion in  which  many  deficiencies  might 
be  noted,  but  which  was  seen  with 
interest  and  delight  by  half  a  million 
of  her  subjects,  and  which  undoubtedly 
gave  far  greater  pleasure,  and  called 
forth  far  greater  enthusiasm,  than  the 
more  costly  display  which  was  witnessed 
by  a  select  circle  within  the  Abbey. 

James  had  ordered  Bancroft  to  abridge 
theiituah  The  reason  publicly  assigned 
was  that  the  day  was  too  short  for  all  tht^t 
was  to  be  done.  But  whoever  examines 
the  changes  which  were  made  will  see 
that  the  real  object  was  to  remove  some 
things  highly  offensive  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  a  zealous  Koman  Catholic. 
The  Communion  Service  was  not  read. 
The  ceremony  of  presenting  the  sove- 
reign with  a  richly  bound  copy  of  the 
English  Bible,  and  of  exhorting  him 
to  prize  above  all  earthly  treasures  a 
volume  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
regard  as  adulterated  with  false  doctrine, 
was  omitted.  What  remained,  however, 
after  all  tlus  curtailment,  might  well 
have  raised  scruples  in  the  mind  of  a 
man  who  sincerely  believed  the  Church 
of  England  to  be  a  heretical  society, 
vrithiu  the  pale  of  which  salvation  was 
not  to  be  found.  The  King  made  an 
oblation  on  the  altar.  He  appeared  to 
join  in  the  petitions  of  the  Litany  which 
was  chaunted  by  the  Bishops.  He 
received  from  those  false  prophets  the 

VOL.  I. 


unction  typical  of  a  divine  influence, 
and  knelt  ^vith  the  semblance  of  devo- 
tion while  they  called  down  upon  him 
that  Holy  Spirit  of  which  they  were, 
in  his  estimation,  the  malignant  and 
obdurate  foes.  Such  are  the  incon- 
sistencies of  human  nature  that  this 
man,  who,  from  a  fanatical  zeal  for  his 
religion,  threw  away  three  kingdoms, 
yet  chose  to  commit  what  was  little 
short  of  an  act  of  apostasy,  rather  thon 
forego  the  childish  pleasure  of  being 
invested  with  the  gewgaws  symbolical 
of  kingly  power.* 

Francis  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
preached.  He  was  one  of  those  writers 
who  still  affected  the  obsolete  style  of 
Archbishop  Williams  and  Bishop  An- 
drews. The  sermon  was  made  up  of 
quaint  conceits,  such  as  seventy  years 
earlier  might  have  been  admired,  but 
such  as  moved  the  scorn  of  "a  generation 
accustomed  to  the  purer  eloquence  of 
Sprat,  of  South,  and  of  Tillotson.  King 
Solomon  was  King  James.  Adonijah 
was  Monmouth.  Joab  was  a  Bye  House 
conspirator;  Shimei,  a  Whig  libeller; 
Abiathar,  an  honest  but  misguided  old 
Cavalier.  One  phrase  in  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  was  construed  to  mean  that 
the  King  was  above  the  Parliament; 
and  another  was  cited  to  prove  that  he 
alone  ought  to  command  the  militia. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  discourse  the 
orator  very  timidly  alluded  to  the  new 
and  embarrassing  position  in  whicji 
the  Church  stood  with  reference  to  the 
sovereign,  and  reminded  his  hearers 
that  the  Emperor  Constantius  Chlorus, 
though  not  himself  a  Christian,  had 
held  in  honour  those  Christians  who 
remained  true  to  their  religion,  and  had 
treated  with  scorn  those  who  sought  to 
earn  his  favour  by  apostasy.  The  ser- 
vice in  the  Abbey  was  followed  by  a 
stately  banquet  in  the  Hall,  the  banquet 
by  brilliant  fireworks,  and  the  fireworks 
by  much  bad  poetry.f 

Tan     QQ 

*  From  Adda's  Despatch  of  Feb  i'-^^^» 
and  from  the  expressions  of  the  F6re  d'0rl6ans 
(Hlstoire  dee  Rfivolutions  d'Angleterre,  liv. 
xi.),  it  is  clear  that  rigid  Catholics  thought 
the  King's  conduct  indefensible. 

t  London  Gazette;  Gazette  do  France; 
Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  10. ;  History  of 
the  Coronation  of  King  James  the  Second  and 
Queen  Mary,  by  Francis  Sandford,  Lancaster 
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This  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the  mo- 
ment at  whicli  the  enthusiasm 
5Lm"rf  of  the  Tory  party  reached  the 
tiurortM.  zenith.  Ever  since  the  acces 
sion  of  the  new  King,  addresses  had 
been  pouring  in  which  expressed  pro- 
found veneration  for  his  person 
and  office,  and  bitter  detesta- 
tion of  the  vanquished  Whigs.  The 
magistrates  of  Middlesex  thanked  God 
for  having  confounded  the  designs  of 
those  regicides  and  exdusionists  who, 
not  content  with  having  murdered  one 
blessed  monarch,  were  bent  on  destroy- 
ing the  foundations  of  monarchy.  The 
city  of  Gloucester  execrated  the  blood- 
thirsty villains  who  had  tried  to  deprive 
His  Majesty  of  his  just  inheritance. 
The  burgesses  of  Wigan  assured  their 
sovereign  that  they  would  defend  him 
against  all  plotting  Achitophels  and 
rebellious  Absaloms.  The  grand  jury 
of  Suffolk  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
Parliament  would  proscribe  all  the  ex- 
dusionists. Many  corporations  pledged 
themselves  never  to  return  to  the  House 
of  Commons  any  person  who  had  voted 
for  taking  away  the  birthright  of  James. 
Even  the  capital  was  profoundly  obse- 
quious. The  lawyers  and  the  traders 
vied  with  each  other  in  servility.  Inns 
of  Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery  sent  up 
fervent  professions  of  attachment  and 
submission.  All  the  great  commercial 
societies,  the  East  India  Company,  the 
African  Company,  the  Turkey  Company, 
the  Muscovy  Company,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  the  Maryland  Merchants, 
the  Jamaica  Merchants,  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  declared  that  they  most 
cheerfully  complied  with  the  royal  edict 
which  required  them  still  to  pay  custom. 
Bristol,  the  second  city  of  the  island, 
echoed  the  voice  of  London.  But  no- 
Herald,  fol.  1687 ;  Bvelyn's  Diary,  May  21. 
1685 ;  Despatch  of  the  Dutch  Ambassadors, 
April  ^.  1685 ;  Burnet,  L  628. ;  Eachard,  iii. 
734. ;  A  Sermon  preached  before  their  Ma- 
jestic^ King  James  the  Second  and  Queen 
Mary  at  their  Coronation  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  April  23.  1686,  by  Francis,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Lord  Almoner.  I  have  seen 
an  Italian  account  of  the  Cioronation,  which 
was  published  at  Modena,  and  which  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which  the  writer 
sinks  the  fact  that  the  prayers  and  psalms 
were  in  English,  and  that  the  Bishops  were 
tiereticB. 


where  was  the  spirit  of  loyalty  stronger 
than  in  the  two  Universities.  Oxford 
declared  that  she  would  never  swerve 
from  those  religious  principles  which 
bound  her  to  obey  the  King  without 
any  restrictions  or  limitations.  Cam- 
bridge condemned,  in  severe  teriM, 
the  violence  and  treachery  of  those 
turbulent  men  who  had  malicionsly 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  stream  of 
succession  out  of  the  ancient  channel* 

Such  addresses  as  these  filled,  during 
a  considerable  time,  every  Th«*iee. 
number  of  the  London  Gazette.  ^^"^ 
But  it  was  not  only  by  addressing 
that  the  Tories  showed  their  zeaL  The 
writs  for  the  new  Parliament  had  gone 
forth,  and  the  country  was  agitated  by 
the  tumult  of  a  general  election.  "So 
election  had  ever  taken  place  under 
circumstances  so  favourable  to  the 
Court  Hundreds  of  thousands  whom 
the  Popish  plot  had  scared  into  Whig- 
gism  hid  been  scared  back  by  the  Eye 
House  plot  into  Toryism.  In  the 
counties  the  government  could  depend 
on  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
gentlemen  of  three  hundred  a  year  and 
upwards,  and  on  the  clergy  almost  to 
a  man.  Those  boroughs  which  had 
once  been  the  citadels  of  Whiggism 
had  recently  been  deprived  of  their 
charters  by  legal  sentence,  or  had 
prevented  the  sentence  by  voluntary 
surrender.  They  had  now  been  re- 
constituted in  such  a  manner  that  they 
were  certain  to  return  members  devoted 
to  the  crown.  Where  the  townsmen 
could  not  be  trusted,  the  freedom  had 
been  bestowed  on  the  neighbouring 
squires.  In  some  of  the  small  westfflw 
corporations,  the  constituent  bodies 
were  in  great  part  composed  of  Captains 
and  Lieutenants  of  the  Guards.  The 
returning  officers  were  almost  every- 
where in  the  interest  of  the  court  In 
every  shire  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
his  deputies  formed  a  powerftd,  active, 
and  vigilant  committee,  for  the  purpose 
of  cajoling  and  intimidating  the  free- 
holders. The  people  were  solemnly 
warned  from  thousands  of  pulpits  not 
to  vote  for  any  Whig  candidate,  as  they 
should  answer  it  to   Him   who  had 

»  SeetheLondon  Gazette  during  the  month* 
of  Febmary,  March,  and  April,  1685. 
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ordamed  tbe  powers  that  be,  and  who 
had  pronoQiieed  rebellion  a  sin  not 
less  deadly  than  witchcraft.  All  these 
advantages  the  predominant  party  not 
only  nsed  to  the  utmost,  bat  abnsed  in 
so  shameless  a  manner  that  gmye  and 
reflecting  men,  who  had  been  tme  to 
the  monarchy  in  peril,  and  who  bore 
no  love  to  republicans  and  schismatics, 
stood  aghast,  and  augured  from  such 
begmnings  the  approach  of  evil  times.* 
Yet  the  Whigs,  though  suffering  the 
just  punishment  of  their  errors,  though 
defeated,  disheartened,  and  disorgan- 
ised, did  not  yield  without  an  effort. 
They  were  still  numerous  among  the 
traders  and  artisans  of  the  towns,  and 
among  the  yeomanry  and  peasantry  of 
the  open  country.  In  some  districts, 
in  Dorsetshire  for  example,  and  in 
Somersetshire,  they  were  tlie  great 
majority  of  the  population.  In  the 
remodelled  boroughs  they  could  do 
nothing:  but,  in  every  county  where 
they  had  a  chance,  they  struggled  des- 
perately. In  Bedfordshire,  which  had 
lately  been  represented  by  the  yirtuous 
and  unfortunate  BusseU,  they  were 
victorious  on  the  show  of  hands,  but 
were  beaten  at  the  poll.f  In  Essex 
they  polled  thirteen  himdred  votes  to 
eighteen  hundred.^  At  the  election 
for  Northamptonshire  the  common 
people  were  so  violent  in  their  hostility 
to  the  court  candidate  that  a  body  of 
troops  was  drawn  out  in  the  market- 
place of  the  county  town,  and'  was 
ordered  to  load  with  baU.§  The  history 
of  the  contest  for  Buckinghamshire  is 
still   more    remaAable.      The    Whig 

*  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
what  Whig  histoiians  and  pamphleteers  have 
written  on  this  snbject.  I  will  dte  only  one 
witness,  a  chnrcbman  and  a  Tory.  **  Elec- 
tions," says  Evelyn,  "  were  thought  to  be  very 
Indecently  carried  on  in  most  places.  God 
give  a  better  issue  of  it  than  some  expect ! " 
(May  10. 1685.)  Again  he  says,  "The  truth 
Ib  there  were  many  of  the  new  members  whose 
Sections  and  returns  were  universally  con- 
demned."   (May  22.) 

t  This  fact  I  learned  from  a  newsletter  in 
the  library  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Van 
Citters  mentions  the  strength  of  the  Whig 
party  in  Bedfordshire. 

X  Bramston's  Memoirs. 

S  Reflections  on  a  Remonstrance  and  Fro- 
testation  of  aU  the  good  Protestants  of  this 
Kingdom,!  689 ;  Dialogue  between  two  Friends, 
1689. 


candidate,  Thomas  Wharton^  eldest 
son  of  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  was  a 
man  distinguished  alike  by  dexterity 
and  by  audldty,  and  destined  to  play 
a  conspicuous,  though  not  always  a 
respectable,  part^  in  the  politics  of 
several  reigns.  He  had  been  one  of 
those  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  had  carried  up  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  The 
court  was  therefore  bent  on  throwing 
him  out  by  fair  or  foul  means.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  himself 
came  down  into  Buckinghamshire,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  a  gentleman 
named  Hacket,  who  stood  on  the  high 
Tory  interest  A  stratagem  was  devised 
which,  it  was  thought,  could  not  fail 
of  success.  It  was  given  out  that  the 
polling  would  take  place  at  Ailesbury; 
and  Wharton,  whose  skill  in  all  the 
arts  of  electioneering  was  unrivalled, 
made  his  arrangements  on  that  suppo- 
sition. At  a  moment's  warning  the 
Sheriff  adjourned  the  poll  to  Newport 
Pagnell.  Wharton  and  his  friends 
hurried  thither,  and  found  that  Hacket, 
who  was  in  the  secret,  had  already 
secured  every  inn  and  lodging.  The 
Whig  fireeholders  were  compelled  to 
tie  their  horses  to  the  hedges,  and  to 
sleep  under  the  open  sky  in  the  meadows 
which  surround  the  little  town.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  refresh- 
ments could  be  procured  at  such  short 
notice  for  so  large  a  number  of  men 
and  beasts,  though  Wharton,  who  was 
utterly  regardless  of  money  when  his 
ambition  and  party  spirit  were  roused, 
disbursed  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in 
one  day,  an  immense  outlay  for  those 
times.  Injustice  seems,  however,  to 
have  animated  the  courage  of  the 
stouthearted  yeomen  of  Bucks,  the 
sons  of  the  constituents  of  John  Hamp- 
den. Not  only  was  Wharton  at  the 
head  of  the  poll ;  but  he  was.  able  to 
spare  his  second  votes  to  a  man  of 
moderate  opinions,  and  to  throw  out 
the  Chief  Justice^s  candidate.* 

In  Cheshire  the  contest  lasted  six 
days.  The  Whigs  polled  about  seven- 
teen hundred  vot»;j.,  the  Tories  about 
two  thousand.    The  common  people 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Marqnew 
of  Wharton,  1716. 
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<i7ere  vehement  on  the  Whig  side, 
>raised  the  cry  of  "Down  with  the 
Bishops/'  insulted  the  clergy  in  the 
streets  of  Chester,  knocked  down  one 
gentleman  of  the  Tory  party,  broke 
the  windows  and  beat  the  constables. 
The  militia  was  called  out  to  quell  the 
riot)  and  was  kept  assembled,  in  order 
to  protect  the  festivities  of  the  con- 
querors. When  the  poll  closed,  a 
salute  of  five  great  guns  from  the 
castle,  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the 
Church  and  the  Crown  to  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  bells  rang. 
The  newly  elected  members  went  in 
state  to  the  City  Cross,  accompanied 
by  a  band  .of  music,  and  by  a  long 
train  of  knights  and  squires.  The 
procession,  as  it  marched,  sang  "  Joy 
to  Great  Caesar,"  a  loyal  ode^  which 
had  lately  been  written  by  Durfey, 
and  which,  though,  like  all  Durfey's 
writings,  utterly  contemptible,  was,  at 
that  time,  almost  as  popular  as  Lilli- 
bullero  became  a  few  years  later.* 
Hound  the  Cross  the  trainbands  were 
drawn  up  in  order:  a  bonfire  was 
lighted :  tne  Exclusion  Bill  was  burned : 
and  the  health  of  King  James  was 
drunk  with  loud  acclamations.  •  The 
following  day  was  Sunday.  In  the 
morning  the  militia  lined  the  streets 
leading  to  the  Cathedral.  The  two 
knights  of  the  shire  were  escorted  with 
great  pomp  to  their  choir  by  the 
magistracy  of  the  city,  heard  the  Dean 
preach  a  sermon,  probably  on  the  duty 
of  passive  obedience,  and  were  after- 
wards feasted  by  the  Mayor.t 

In  Northumberland  the  triumph  of 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  a  courtier  whose 
name  afterwards  obtained  a  melancholy 
celebrity,  was  attended  by  circum- 
stances which  excited  interest  in  Lon- 
don, and  which  were  thought  not  unwor- 
4:hy  of  being  mentioned  in  the  despatches 
of  foreign  ministers.  Newcastle  was 
lighted  up  with  great  piles  of  coal. 
^The  steeples  sent  forth  a  joyous  peal 
A  copy  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  a 
black  box,  resembling  that  which,  ac- 

*  See  the  Guardian.  No.  67. ;  an  exquisite 
cpecimen  of  Addison  s  peculiar  manner.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  works  of  any 
other  writer  each  an  instance  of  benevolence 
delicately  flayoured  with  contempt. 

t  The  Observator,  April  4. 1685. 


cording  to  the  popular  fable,  contained 
the  contract  between  Charles  the  Se- 
cond and  Lucy  Walters,  were  publicly 
committed  to  the  fiames,  with  loud  ac- 
clamations.* 

The  general  result  of  the  elections 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  court  James  found  with 
delight  that  it  would  be  unnecessary 
for  him  to  expend  a  farthing  in  buying 
votes.  He  said  that>  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  forty  members,  the  House 
of  Commons  was  just  such  as  he  should 
himself  have  named.t  And  this  Honse 
of  Commons  it  was  in  his  power,  as  the 
law  then  stood,  to  keep  to  the  end  of 
his  reign. 

Secure  of  parliamentary  support,  he 
might  now  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  re- 
venge. His  nature  was  not  placable ; 
and,  while  still  a  subject,  he  had  suf- 
fered some  injuries  and  indignities 
which  might  move  even  a  placable 
nature  to  fierce  and  lasting  resentment 
One  set  of  men  in  particular  had,  with 
a  baseness  and  cruelty  beyond  all  ex- 
ample and  all  description,  attacked  his 
honour  and  his  life,  the  witnesses  of 
the  plot.  He  may  well  be  excused  for 
hating  them ;  since,  even  at  this  day, 
the  mention  of  their  names  excites  the 
disgust  and  horror  of  all  sects  and  par- 
ties. 

Some  of  these  wretches  were  already 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  justice. 
Bedloe  had  died  in  his  wickedness, 
without  one  sign  of  remorse  or  shame4 
Dugdale  had  followed,  driven  mad, 
men  said,  by  the  Furies  of  an  evil  con- 
science, and  with  lo«d  shrieks  implor- 
ing those  who  stood  round  his  bed  to 
take  away  Lord  Stafford.  §  Carstairf, 
too,  was  gone.  His  end  had  been  all 
horror  and  despair  ;  and,  with  his  last 
breath,  he  had  told  his  attendants  to 
throw  him  into  a  ditch  like  a  dog.  for 
that  he  was  not  fit  to  sleep  in  a  Chris- 
tian burial  ground.  (]     But  Gates  and 

*  Despatch  of  the  Dutch  Ambassadors, 
April  ig.  1685. 

t  Burnet,  i.  626. 

i  A  faithful  account  of  the  Sickness,  Death, 
and  Burial  of  Captain  Bedlow,  1680 ;  Narra- 
tive of  Lord  Chief  Justice  North. 

§  Smith's  Intrigues  of  the  Topiah  Plot, 
1685. 

0  Bnmct,  i.  439. 
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Dangerfield  wer6  still  within  the  reach 
of  the  stem  prince  whom  they  had 
wronged.  James,  a  short  time  before 
iiis  accession,  had  instituted  a  ci>il 
ProcveA.  suit  against  Oates  for  defama- 
i!Sinit  tory  words  ;  and  a  jury  had 
oatoi.  given  damages  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.* 
The  defendant  had^becn  taken  m  execu- 
tion, and  was  lying  in  prison  as  a  debtor, 
without  hope  of  release.  Two  bills  of 
indictment  against  him  for  perjury  had 
been  found  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middle- 
sex, a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of 
Charles.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the 
elections  the  trial  came  on. 

Among  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
Oates  had  few  friends  left.  The  most 
respectable  Whigs  were  now  convinced 
thati  eren  if  his  narrative  had  some 
foundation  in  fact,  he  had  erected  on 
that  foundation  a  vast  superstructure 
of  romance.  A  considerable  number  of 
low  fanatics,  however,  still  regarded 
him  as  a  public  benefactor.  These 
people  well  knew  that,  if  he  were  con- 
victed, his  sentence  would  be  one  of 
extreme  severity,  and  were  therefore 
indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to 
manage  an  escape.  Though  he  was  as 
yet  in  confinement  only  for  debt,  he 
was  put  into  irons  by  the  authorities  of 
the  King's  Bench  prison ;  and  even  so 
he  was  with  difficulty  kept  in  safe  cus- 
tody. The  mastiff  that  guarded  his 
door  was  poisoned;  and,  on  the  very 
night  preceding  the  triel,  a  ladder  of 
ropes  was  introduced  into  the  cell. 

On  the  day  in  which  Titus  was 
brought  to  the  bar,  Westminster  Hall 
was  crowded  with  spectators,  among 
whom  were  many  Koman  Catholics, 
eager  to  see  the  misery  and  humiliation 
of  their  persecutor,  f  A  few  years  ear- 
lier his  short  neck,  his  legs  uneven,  the 
vulgar  said,  as  those  of  a  badger,  his 
forehead  low  as  that  of  a  baboon,  his 
purple  cheeks,  and  his  monstrous 
length  of  chin,  had  been  familiar  to 
all  who  frequented  the  courts  of  law. 
He  had  then  been  the  idol  of  the  na- 
tion. Wherever  he  had  appeared  men 
had  uncovered  their  heads  to  him.   The 

*  See  the  proceedings  in  the  Collection  of 
State  Trials, 
t  Evelyn's  Diary,  May  7.  1085. 


lives  and  estates  of  the  magnates  of  the 
realm  had  been  at  his  mercy.  Times 
had  now  changed ;  and  many  who  had 
formerly  regarded  him  as  the  deliverer 
of  his.  coundry,  shuddered  at  the  sight 
of  those  hideous  features  on  which  vil- 
lany  seemed  to  be  written  by  the  hand 
of  God.* 

It  was  proved,  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  this  man  had,  by  false 
testimony,  deliberately  murdered  seve- 
ral guiltless  persons.  He  called  in  vain 
on  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
Parliaments  which  had  rewarded  and 
extolled  him  to  give  evidence  in  his 
favour.  Some  of  those  whom  he  had 
summoned  absented  themselves.  Kone 
of  them  said  anything  tending  to  his 
vindication.  One  of  them,  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  bitterly  reproached  him 
with  having  deceived  the  Houses  and 
drawn  on  them  the  guilt  of  shedding 
innocent  blood.  The  Judges  browbeat 
and  reviled  the  prisoner  with  an  in- 
temperance which,  even  in  the  most 
atrocious  cases,  ill  becomes  the  judicial 
character.  He  betrayed,  however,  no 
sign  of  fear  or  of  shame,  and  faced 
the  storm  of  invective  which  burst 
upon  him  from  bar,  bench,  and  witness 
box,  with  the  insolence  of  despair. 
He  was  convicted  on  both  indictments. 
His  offence,  though,  in  a  moral  light, 
murder  of  the  most  aggravated  kind, 
was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  merely  a 
misdemeanour.  The  tribunal,  how- 
ever, was  desirous  to  make  his  punish- 
ment more  severe  than  that  of  felons 
or  traitors,  and  not  merely  to  put  him 
to  death,  but  to  put  him  to  death  by 
frightful  torments.  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  stripped  of  his  clerical  habit,  to 
be  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard,  to  be  led 
round  Westminster  Hall  with  an  in- 
scription declaring  his  infamy  over  his 
head,  to  be  pilloried  again  in  front  of 
the  Boyal  Exchange,  to  be  whipped 
from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and,  after  an 
interval  of  two  days,  to  be  whipped 
from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  If,  against 
all  probability,  he  should  happen  to 

*  There  remain  many  pictnres  of  Oates. 
The  most  striking  descriptions  of  his  person 
are  in  North's  Esumen,  225.,  in  Dryden's  Ab- 
balom  and  Achitophel,  and  in  a  broadside  en* 
titled,  A  Hue  and  Cry  after  T.  0. 
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Burvive  this  horrible  infliction,  he  was 
to  be  kept  close  prisoner  during  life. 
Five  times  every  year  he  was  to  be 
brought  forth  from  his  dongeon  and 
exposed  on  the  pillory  in  different  parts 
of  the  capital* 

This  rigorous  sentence  was  rigorously 
executed.  On  the  day  on  which  Oates 
was  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard,  he  was 
mercilessly  pelted  and  ran  some  risk 
of  being  pulled  in  pieces.t  But  in  the 
City  his  partisans  mustered  in  great 
force,  raised  a  riot,  and  upset  the  pil- 
lory, j:  They  were,  however,  unable  to 
rescue  their  favourite.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  would  try  to  escape  the  horrible 
doom  which  awaited  him  by  swallowing 
poison.  All  that  he  ate  and  drank  was 
therefore  carefully  inspected.  On  the 
following  morning  he  was  brought  forth 
to  undergo  his  first  flogging.  At  an 
early  hour  an  innumerable  multitude 
filled  all  the  streets  from  Aldgate  to 
the  Old  Bailey.  The  hangman  laid  on 
the  lash  with  such  unusual  severity  as 
showed  that  he  had  deceived  special 
instructions.  The  blood  ran  down  in 
rivulets.  For  a  time  the  criminal 
showed  a  strange  constancy:  but  at 
last  his  stubborn  fortitude  gave  way. 
His  bellowings  were  firightful  to  hear. 
He  swooned  several  times ;  but  the 
scourge  still  continued  to  descend. 
When  he  was  unboimd,  it  seemed  that 
he  had  borne  as  much  as  the  human 
frame  can  bear  without  dissolution. 
James  was  entreated  to  remit  the 
second  flogging.  His  answer  was  short 
and  clear :  "  He  shall  go  through  with 
it^  if  he  has  breath  in  his  body."  An 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  Queen's 
intercession ;  but  she  indignantly  re- 
fused to  say  a  word  in  fevour  of  such 
a  wretch.  After  an  interval  of  only 
forty-eight  hours,  Oates  was  again 
brought  out  of  his  dungeon.  He  was 
unable  to  stand,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  drag  him  to  Tyburn  on  a  sledge. 
He  seemed  quite  insensible ;  and  'the 
Tories  reported  that  he  had  stupified 
himself  with  strong  drink.     A  person 

*  The  proceedings  will  be  found  at  length 
in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials. 

t  Gazette  de  France,  ^^]  1685. 
t  Despatch  of  the  Dutch  Ambassadors,  May 
||.  1686. 


who  counted  the  stripes  on  the  second 
day  said    that  they  were    seventeen 
hundred.     The  bad  man  escaped  with 
life,  but  so  narrowly  that  his  ignorant 
and  bigoted  admirers  thought  his  re- 
covery miraculous,  and  appealed  to  it 
as  a  proof  of  his  innocence.   The  doon 
of  the  prison  closed  upon  him.    During 
many  months  he  remained  ironed  in 
the  darkest  hole  of  Newgate.    It  wis 
said  that  in  his  cell  he  gave  himself 
up  to  melancholy,  and  sate  whole  days 
uttering  deep  groans,  his  arms  folded, 
and  his  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes.    It 
was  not  in  England  alone  that  these 
events  excited  strong  interest.    Mil- 
lions of  Eoman  Catholics,  who  knew 
nothing  of  our  institutions  or  of  our 
factions,  had  heard  that  a  persecution 
of  singular  barbarity  had  raged  in  onr 
island  against  the  professors  of  the  trae 
faith,  that  many  pious  men  bad  suffered 
martyrdom,  and  that  Titus  Oates  had 
been  the  chief  murderer.     There  was, 
therefore,  great  joy  in  distant  countries 
when  it  was  known  that  the  Divine 
justice  had  overtaken  him.  Engravings 
of  him,  lodking  out  from  the  pillory, 
and  writhing  at  the  cart's  tail,  were 
circulated  all  over  Europe ;  and  epi- 
grammatists, in  many  languages,  made 
merry  with  the  doctoral  title  which  he 
pretended  to  have  received  fi»m  the 
University  of  Salamanca,  and  remarked 
that,  since  his  forehead  could  not  be 
made  to  blush,  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  his  back  should  do  so.* 

»  Evelyn's  Diary,  May  22.  1685 ;  Eachard, 
Hi.  741. ;  Burnet,  i.  637. ;  Observator,  May  27. 
1685  ;  Oates's  Eixui',  89. ;  'EiKu>v  /SporoAoiyov, 
1697 ;  CJommons'  Journals  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  1689;  Tom  Brown's  Advice  to  Dr. 
Oates.  Some  interesting  circumstances  an 
mentioned  in  a  broadside,  printed  for  A. 
Brooks,  Charing  Cross,  1685.  I  have  seen 
contemporary  French  and  Italian  pamphlets 
containing  tbe.history  of  the  trial  and  execa- 
tion.  A  print  of  Titus  in  the  pillory  vrsa 
published  at  Milan,  with  the  following  curiooB 
inscription :  "  Questo  d  il  natnrale  ritratto  di 
Tito  Otez,  o  vero  Oatz,  Inglese,  posto  in  ber- 
lina,  uno  de*  principali  professori  della  religion 
protestante,acerrimo  persecutorede*  CattoUci, 
e  gran  spergiuro."  I  have  also  seen  a  Dutch 
engraving  of  his  punishment,  with  some  Latin 
verses,  of  which  the  following  are  a  specimen: 

**  At  Doctor  fietna  non  flctoa  pertulit  ictni, 
A  tortore  datos  haud  molli  in  corpore  gratoi. 
Diaceret  at  rere  aoelers  ob  commun  mbers.'* 

The  anagi-ata  of  his  name,  "  Testis  Ovat," 
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Horrible  as  were  the  sufferings  of 
Gates,  they  did  not  equal  his  crimes. 
The  old  law  of  England,  which  had 
been  suffered  to  become  obsolete,  treated 
the  false  witness,  who  had  caused  death 
by  means  of  peijury,  as  a  murderer.* 
This  was  wise  and  righteous ;  for  such 
a  witness  is,  in  truth,  the  worst  of 
murderers.  To  the  guilt  of  shedding 
innocent  blood  he  has  added  the  guilt 
of  violating  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ment into  which  man  can  enter  with 
his  fellow  men,  and  of  making  institu- 
tions, to  which  it  is  desirable  that  the 
public  should  look  with  respect  and 
confidence,  instruments  of  frightful 
wrong  and  objects  of  general  distrust 
The  pain  produced  by  ordinary  murder 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  pain  pro- 
duced by  murder  of  which  the  courts 
of  justice  are  made  the  agents.  The 
mere  extinction  of.  life  is  a  very  small 
part  of  what  makes  an  execution  hor- 
rible. The  prolonged  mental  a^ny 
of  the  sufferer,  the  shame  and  misery 
of  all  connected  with  him,  the  stain 
abiding  eyen  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  are  things  far  more  dreadful 
than  death  itself.  In  general  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  the  father  of  a 
large  family  would  rather  be  bereaved 
of  all  his  children  by  accident  or  by 
disease  than  lose  one  of  them  by  the 
hands  of  the  hangman.  Murder  by 
false  testimony  is  therefore  the  most 
aggravated  species  of  murder;  and 
Oates  had  been  guilty  of  many  such 
murders.  Nevertheless  the  punishment 
which  was  inflicted  upon  him  cannot 
be  justified.  In  sentencing  him  to  be 
stnpped  of  his  ecclesiastical  habit  and 
imprisoned  for  life,  the  judges  exceeded 
their  legal  power.  They  were  undoubt- 
edly competent  to  inflict  whipping ;  nor 
had  the  law  assigned  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  stripes.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  law  clearly  was  that  no  misdemea- 
novi  should  be  punished  more  severely 
than  the  most  atrocious  felonies.  The 
yorst  felon  could  only  be  hanged.  The 
judges,  as  they  believed,  sentenced 
Oates  to  be  scourged  to  death.    That 

may  be  found  on  many  prints  published  in 
different  countries. 

*  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Chapter  of 
Homicide. 


the  law  was  defective  is  not  a  sufficient 
excuse:  for  defective  laws  should  be 
altered  by  the  legislature,  and  not 
strained  by  the  tribunals ;  and  least  of 
all  should  the  law  be  strained  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  torture  and  destroy- 
ing life.  That  Oates  was  a  bad  man  is 
not  a  sufficient  excuse ;  for  the  guilty 
are  almost  always  the  first  to  suffer 
those  hardships  which  are  afterwards 
used  as  precedents  against  the  innocent. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  present  case.  Merci- 
less flogging  soon  became  an  ordinary 
punishmentfor  political  misdemeanours 
of  no  very  aggravated  kind.  Men  were 
sentenced,  for  words  spoken  against  the 
government,  to  pain  so  excruciating 
that  they,  with  unfeigned  earnestness, 
beg^d  to  be  brought  to  trial  on 
capital  charges,  and  sent  to  the  gallows. 
Happily  the  progress  of  this  great  evil 
was  speedily  stopped  by  the  Revolution, 
and  by  that  article  of  the  Bill  of  Kights 
which  condemns  all  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments. 

The  viUany  of  Dangerfield  had  not, 
like  that  of  Oates,  destroyed  p„„„.j. 
many  innocent  victims ;  for  in«« 
Dangerfield  had  not  taken  up  ^fSw 
the  trade  of  a  witness  till  the  ^*^ 
plot  had  been  blown  upon  and  till  juries 
had  become  incredulous.*'  He  was 
brought  to  trial,  not  for  peijuiy,  but 
for  the  less  heinous  offence  of  libel. 
He  had,  during  the  agitation  caused 
by  the  Exclusion  BiU,  put  forth  a 
narrative  containing  some  false  and 
odious  imputations  on  the  late  and  on 
the  present  King.  For  this  publica- 
tion he  was  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
five  years,  suddenly  taken  up,  brought 
before  the  Privy  Council,  committed, 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be 
whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate 
and  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  The 
wretched    man    behaved   with    great 

*  According  to  Roger  North  the  judges 
decided  that  Dangerfield,  having  been  previ- 
ously convicted  of  perjury,  was  incompetent 
to  be  a  witness  of  the  plot.  But  this  is  one 
among  many  instances  of  Roger's  inaccuracy. 
It  appears,  ftrom  the  report  of  the  trial  of  Lord 
Castlemaine  in  June  1680,  that,  after  much 
altercation  between  counsel,  and  much  consul- 
tation among  the  judges  of  the  different  oourtt 
in  Westminster  Hall,  Dangerfield  was  sworn 
and  suffered  to  tell  his  story :  but  the  jury 
very  properly  gave  no  credit  to  his  testimony. 
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eflfrontery  during  the  trial ;  bxit»  when 
he  heard  his  doom,  he  went  into  agonies 
of  despair,  gave  himself  up  for  dead, 
and  chose  a  t«xt  for  his  funeral  sermon. 
His  forebodings  were  just.  He  was 
not,  indeed,  scourged  quite  so  severely 
as  Oates  had  been;  but  he  had  not 
Oates's  iron  strength  of  body  and  mind. 
After  the  execution  Dangerfield  was  put 
into  a  hackney  coach  and  was  taken 
back  to  prison.  As  he  passed  the  cor- 
ner of  Hatton  Garden,  a  Tory  gentleman 
of  Gray's  Inn,  named  Francis,  stopped 
the  carriage,  and  cried  out  with  brutal 
levity,  "Well,  friend,  have  you  had 
your  heat  this  morning?"  The  bleed- 
ing prisoner,  maddened  by  this  insult, 
answered  with  a  curse.  Francis  in- 
stantly struck  him  in  the  fan-  with  a 
canewhich  injured  theeye.  Dangerfield 
was  carried  dying  into  Newgate.  This 
dastardly  outrage  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  bystanders.  They  seized 
Francis,  and  were  with -difficulty  re- 
strained from  tearing  him  to  pieces. 
The  appearance  of  Dangerfield's  body, 
which  had  been  frightfully  lacerated 
by  the  whip,  inclined  many  to  believe 
that  his  death  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
caused  by  the  stripes  which  he  had 
received.  The  government  and  the 
Chief  Justice  thought  it  convenient  to 
lay  the  whole  blame  on  Francis,  who, 
though  he  seems  to  have  been  at  worst 
guilty  only  of  aggravated  manslaughter, 
was  tried  and  executed  for  murder. 
His  dying  speech  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  monuments  of  that  age.  The 
savage  spirit  which  had  brought  him 
to  the  gallows  remained  witli  him  to 
the  last.  Boasts  of  his  loyalty  and 
abuse  of  the  Whigs  were  mingled  with 
the  parting  ejacidations  in  which  he 
commended  his  soul  to  the  Divine 
mercy.  An  idle  rumour  had.  been 
circulated  that  his  wife  was  in  love 
with  Dangerfield,  who  was  eminently 
handsome  and  renowned  for  gallantry. 
The  fatal  blow,  it  was  said,  had  been 
prompted  by  jealousy.  The  dying 
husband,  with  an  earnestness  half  ridi- 
culous, half  pathetic,  vindicated  the 
lady's  character.  She  was,  he  said,  a 
virtuous  -woman :  she  came  of  a  loyal 
fitock,  and,  if  she  had  been  inclined  to 
break  her  marriage  vow,  would  at  least 


have  selected  a  Tory  and  a  churchman 
for  her  paramour.* 

About  the  same  time  a  culprit,  vho 
bore  very  little  resemblance  to  Proceed- 
Oates  or  Dangerfield,  appeared  ij5„^ 
on  the  "floor  of  the  Court  of  »•»»• 
King's  Bench.  No  eminent  chief  of  a 
party  has  ever  passed  through  many 
years  of  civil  and  religious  dissension 
with  more  innocence  than  Kiehard 
Baxter.  He  belonged  to  the  mildest 
and  most  temperate  section  of  the 
Puritan  body.  He  was  a  young  man 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out  He 
thought  that  the  right  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Houses  ;  and  he  had  no  scruple 
about  acting  as  chaplain  to  a  regiment 
in  the  parliamentary  army:  but  his 
clear  and  somewhat  sceptical  unde^ 
standing,  and  his  strong  sense  of  justice, 
preserved  him  from  aU  excesses.  He 
exerted  himself  to  check  the  fanatical 
violence  of  the  soldiery.  He  condemned 
the  proceedings  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  In  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth he  had  the  boldness  to  express, 
on  many  occasions,  and  once  even  in 
Cromwell's  presence,  love  and  rerer- 
ence  for  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
country.  While  the  royal  family  vas 
in  exile,  Baxter's  life  was  chiefly  passed 
at  Kidderminster  in  the  assiduous  dis- 
charge of  parochial  duties.  He  heartily 
concurred  in  the  Restoration,  and  was 
sincerely  desirous  to  bring  about  an 
union  between  Episcopalians  and  Pres- 
byterians. For,  with  a  liberality  rare 
in  his  time,  he  considered  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  as  of  small  account 
when  compared  with  the  great  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  and  had  never, 
even  when  prelacy  was  most  odious  to 

•  Dangerfield's  trial  was  not  reported ;  bat 
I  have  seen  n  concise  aoconnt  of  it  in  a  oon- 
temporary  broadside.  An  abstract  of  tbe  evi- 
dence against  Francis,  and  his  dying  speech, 
will  be  foiuid  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials. 
See  Eachard,  iii.  741.  Burnet's  narratire  con- 
tains more  mistakes  than  lines.  See  also 
North's  Examen.  256,  the  sketch  of  Banger- 
field's  life  in  the  Bloody  Assizes,  the  Obeena- 
tor  of  July  29.  1685,  and  the  poem  entitled 
"  Dangerfield's  Ghost  to  Jeffireyp."  In  the 
very  rare  volume  entitled  "  Succinct  Gcnear 
logies,  by  Robert  Halstead,"  Lord  Peter- 
borough says  that  Dangerfield,  with  whom  be 
had  had  some  intercourse,  was  "  a  young  man 
who  appeared  under  a  decent  figure,  a  serioos 
behaviour,  and  with  words  that  did  not  seem 
to  proceed  from  a  common  understanding." 
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the  ruling  powers,  joined  in  the  outcry 
'against  Bishops.  The  attempt  to  re- 
concile the  contending  factions  failed. 
Baxter  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  pro- 
scribed friends,  refused  the  mitre  of 
Hereford,  quitted  the  parsonage  of 
Kidderminster,  and  gave  himself  up 
almost  wholly  to  study.  His  theologi- 
cal writings,  though  too  moderate  to  be 
pleasing  to  the  bigots  of  any  party, 
Bad  an  immense  reputation.  Zealous 
Churchmen  called  him  a  Roundhead ; 
and  many  Nonconformists  accused  him 
of  Erastianism  and  Arminianism.  But 
the  integrity  of  his  heart,  the  purity 
of  his  life,  the  vigour  of  his  faculties, 
and  the  extent  of  his  attainments  were 
acknowle<%ed  by  the  best  and  wisest 
men  cf  every  persuasion.  His  political 
opinions,  in  spite  of  the  oppression 
which  he  and  his  brethren  had  suffered, 
were  moderate.  He  was  friendly  to  that 
fimall  party  which  was  hated  by  both 
Whigs  and  Tories.  He  could  not,  he 
said,  join  in  cursing  the  Trinmiers, 
when  he  remembered  who  it  was  that 
had  blessed  the  peacemakers.* 

In  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment he  had  complained,  with  some 
bitterness,  of  the  persecution  which  the 
Dissenters  suffered.  That  men  who, 
for  not  using  the  Prayer  Book,  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  stripped 
of  their  property,  and  locked  up  in  dun- 
geons, should  dare  to  utter  a  murmur, 
was  then  thought  a  high  crime  against 
the  State  and  the  Church.  Roger  Le- 
strange,  the  champion  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  oracle  of  the  clergy, 
sounded  the  note  of  war  in  the  Ob- 
servator.  An  information  was  filed. 
Baxter  begged  that  he  might  be  al- 
lowed some  time  to  prepare  for  his 
defence.  It  was  on  the  day  on  which 
Gates  was  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard 
that  the  illustrious  chief  of  the  Puri- 
tans, oppressed  by  ajro  and  infirmities, 
came  to  Westminster  Hall  to  make  this 
request  Jeffreys  burst  into  a  storm  of 
rage.  "  Not  a  minute,"  he  cried,  "  to 
save  his  life.  I  can  deal  with  saints 
as  well  as  with  sinners.  There  stand* 
Oates  on  one  side  of  the  pillory;  and, 

*  Baxier'R  preface  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale's' 
?i'.«lpii)fnt  of  the  Nature  of  True  Rclijrion, 


if  Baxter  stood  on  the  other,  the  two 
greatest  rogues  in  the  kingdom  would 
stand  together." 

When  the  trial  came  on  at  Guildhall, 
a  crowd  of  those  who  loved  and  ho- 
noured Baxter  filled  the  court.  At  his 
side  stood  Doctor  William  Bates,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Nonconfor- 
mist divines.  Two  Whig  barristers  of 
great  note,  Pollexfen  and  Wallop,  ap- 
peared for  the  defendant.  Pollexfen 
had  scarcely  begun  his  address  to  the 
jury,  when  the  Chief  Justice  broke 
forth :  "  Pollexfen,  I  know  you  well.  J 
will  set  a  mark  on  you.  You  are  the 
patron  of  the  faction.  This  is  an  old 
rogue,  a  schismatical  knave,  a  hypocri- 
tical villain.  He  hates  the  Liturgy. 
He  would  have  nothing  but  longwinded 
cant  witliout  book :"  and  then  his  Lord- 
ship turned  up  his  eyes,  clasped  his 
hands,  and  began  to  sing  through  his 
nose,  in  imitation  of  what  he  supposed 
to  be  Baxter's  style  of  praying,  *'  Lords, 
we  are  thy  people,  thy  peculiar  people, 
th^  dear  people."  Pollexfen  gentler  re- 
nunded  the  court  that  his  late  Majesty 
had  thought  Baxter  deserving  of  a  bi- 
shopric "And  what  ailed  the  old 
blockhead  then,"  cried  Jeffreys,  "  that 
he  did  not  take  it  ?  "  His  fury  now  rose 
almost  to  madness.  He  called  Baxter 
a  dog,  and  swore  that  it  would  be  no 
more  than  justice  to  whip  such  a  villain 
through  the  whole  City. 

Wallop  interposed,  but  fared  no  better 
than  his  leader.  "  You  are  in  all  these 
dirty  causes,  Mr.  Wallop,"  said  the 
Judge.  *'  G-entlemen  of  the  long  robe 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  assist  such 
factious  knaves."  The  advocate  made 
another  attempt  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
but  to  no  purpose.  "If  you  do  not 
know  your  duty,"  said  Jeffreys,  "  I  will 
teach  it  you." 

Wallop  sate  down ;  and  Baxter  him- 
self attempted  to  put  in  a  word.  But 
the  Chief  Justice  drowned  all  expostu- 
lation in  a  torrent  of  ribaldry  and  invec- 
tive, mingled  with  scraps  of  Hudibras. 
"  My  Lord,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  have 
been  much  blamed  by  Dissenters  for 
speaking  respectfully  of  bishops."  "Bax- 
ter for  bishops ! "  cried  the  Judge, "  that's 
a  merry  conceit  indeed.  I  know  what 
you  mean  by  bishop.«,  rascals  like  your- 
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sel^  Kidderminster  bishops,  £eu^oiis, 
sniyelling  Presbyterians ! ''  Again  Bax- 
ter essayed  to  speak,  and  again  Jefi&eys 
bellowed,  "Richard,  Kichard,  dost  thou 
think  we  will  let  thee  poison  the  court  ? 
Kichard,  thou  art  an  old  knave.  Thou 
hast  written  books  enough  to  load  a 
cart,  and  every  book  as  Ml  of  sedition 
as  an  egg  is  ftdl  of  meat.  !^y  the  grace 
of  God,  I'll  look  after  thee.  I  see  a 
great  many  of  your  brotherhood  wait- 
ing to  know  what  will  befall  their 
mighty  Don.  And  there,"  he  continued, 
fixing  his  savage  eye  on  Bates,  "  there 
is  a  Doctor  of  file  party  at  your  elbow.* 
But,  by  the  grace  of  God  Almighty,  I 
will  crush  you  all.*' 

Baxter  held  his  peace.  But  one  of 
l:he  junior  counsel  for  the  defence  made 
a  last  effort,  and  undertook  to  show 
that  the  words  of  which  complaint  was 
made  would  not  bear  the  construction 
put  on  them  by  the  information.  With 
this  view  he  began  to  read  the  context. 
In  a  moment  he  was  roared  down. 
"  You  sha'n't  turn  the  court  into  a  con- 
venticle." The  noise  of  weeping  was 
heard  from  some  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded Baxter.  "  Snivelling  calves ! " 
said  the  Judge. 

Witnesses  to  character  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  amoDg  them  were  several 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church. 
But  the  Chief  Justice  would  hear  no- 
thing. "  Does  your  Lordship  think," 
said  Baxter,  "  that  any  jury  will  convict 
a  man  on  such  a  trial  as  this?"  *'I 
warrant  you,  Mr.  Baxter,"  said  Jeffreys : 
^' don't  trouble  yourself  about  that." 
Jef&eys  was  right.  The  Sheriff  were 
the  tools  of  the  government.  The  jury- 
men, selected  by  the  Sheriffs  from  among 
the  fiercest  zealots  of  the  Toiy  party, 
conferred  for  a  moment,  and  returned 
a  verdict  of  Guilty.  "  My  Lord,"  said 
Baxter,  as  he  left  the  court,  "  there  was 
once  a  Chief  Justice  who  would  have 
treated  me  very  differently .''  He  alluded 
to  his  learned  and  virtuous  friend,  Sir 
Matthew  Hale.  **  There  is  not  an 
honest  man  in  England,'*  answered  Jef- 
freys, "  but  looks  on  thee  as  a  knave."* 

*  See  thei,Observator  of  February  25. 16S5, 
the  information  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials,  the  account  of  what  passed  in  court 
i^iven  by  Calamy,  Life  of  Baxter,  chap,  xiv., 


The  sentence  was,  for  those  times,  a 
lenient  one.  What  passed  in  conference 
among  the  judges  cannot  be  certainly 
known.  It  was  believed  among  the 
Nonconformists,  and  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  Chief  Justice  was  overroled 
by  his  three  brethren.  He  proposed, 
it  is  said,  that  Baxter  should  be  whipped 
through  London  at  the  cart's  tail  The 
majority  thought  that  an  eminent  di- 
vine, who,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before, 
had  been  offered  a  mitre,  and  who  was 
now  in  his  seventieth  year,  would  be 
sufficiently  punished  for  a  few  sharp 
words  by  fine  and  imprisonment.* 

The  manner  in  which  Biixter  was 
treated  by  a  judge  who  was  a  veetinf  of 
member  of  the  cabinet  and  a  ilj^m^ratof 
f&vourite  of  the  Sovereign  indi-  soouaad 
cated,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken, 
the  feeling  with  which  the  government 
at  this  time  regarded  the  Protestant 
Nonconformists.  But  already  that  feel- 
ing had  been  indicated  by  still  stronger 
and  more  terrible  signs.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  had  met.  James  had 
purposely  hastened  the  session  of  this 
body,  and  had  postponed  the  session  of 
the  English  Houses,  in  the  hope  that 
the  example  set  at  Edinburgh  would 
produce  a  good  effect  at  Westminster. 
For  the  legislature  of  his  northern 
kingdom  was  as  obsequious  as  those 
provincial  Estates  which  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  still  suffered  to  play  at  some 
of  their  ancient  functions  in  Britannr 
and  Burgundy.  None  but  an  Episco- 
palian could  sit  in  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, or  could  even  vote  for  a  member; 
and  in  Scotland  an  Episcopalian  was 
always  a  Tory  or  a  time-server.  From 
an  assembly  thus  constituted  little  op- 
position to  the  royal  wishes  was  to  be 
apprehended;  and  even  the  assembly 
thus  constituted  could  pass  no  law  which 
had  not  been  previously  approved  by  a 
committee  of  courtiers. 

All  that  the  government  asked  was 
readily  granted.  In  a  financial  point 
of  view,  indeed,  the  liberality  of  the 
Scottish  Estates  was  of  little  conse- 
quence.    They    gave,    however,  what 

and  the  very  curious  extracts  from  the  Bax- 
ter MSS.  in  the  Life,  by  Orme,  published  in 
1830. 
«  Baxter  MS.  cited  by  Orme. 
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liidir  .' canty  means  permittecL  They 
annexed  in  perpetuity  to  the  crown  the 
duties  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
late  £ing  and  which  in  his  time  had 
been  estimated  at  forty  thoucumd 
pounds  sterling  a  year.  They  also 
settled  on  James  for  life  an  additional 
annual  income  of  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  Scots,  equi- 
valent to  eighteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  The  whole  sum  which  they 
were  able  to  bestow  was  about  sixty 
thousand  a  year,  little  more  than  what 
was  poured  into  the  English  Exchequer 
every  fortnight* 

Having  Uttle  money  to  give,  the 
Estates  supplied  the  defect  by  loyal 
professions  and  barbarous  statutes. 
The  King,  in  a  letter  which  was  read 
to  them  at  the  opening  of  their  session, 
called  on  them  in  vehement  language 
to  provide  new  penal  laws  against  the 
refractory  Presbyterians,  and  expressed 
his  regret  that  business  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  toproposesuchlaws  in  person 
from  the  throne.  His  commands  were 
obeyed.  A  statute  firamed  by  his 
ministers  was  promptly  passed,  a 
statute  which  stands  forth,  even  among 
the  statutes  of  that  unhappy  country 
at  that  unhappy  period,  preeminent 
in  atrocity.  It  was  enacted,  in  few 
but  emphatic  words,  that  whoever 
should  preach  in  a  conventicle  under  a 
roof,  or  should  attend,  either  as  preacher 
or  as  hearer,  a  conventicle  in  the  open 
air,  should  be  punished  with  death  and 
confiscation  of  property .f 

This  law,  passed  at  the  King's 
FwUag  of  instance  by  an  assembly  de- 
i^S;  voted  to  his  will,  deserves 
'foriun*.  especial  notice.  For  he  has 
been  frequently  represented  by  ignorant 
writers  as  a  prince  rash,  indeed,  and 
injudicious  in  bis  choice  of  means,  but 
intent  on  one  of  the  noblest  ends  which 
a  ruler  can  pursue,  the  establishment 
of  entire  religious  liberty.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  some  portions  of 
his  life,  when  detached  from  the  rest 
■'iiid  superficially  considered,  seem  to 

•  Act.  Pari.  Car.  II.  March  29.  1661 ;  Jac. 
VII.  April  28. 1685,  and  May  13. 1685. 

t  Act.  Pari.  Jac.  VU.  May  8. 1686;  Obeer- 
vator,  June  20.  1685.  Lestrange  evidently 
wished  to  see  the  precedent  followed  in  Eng- 
land. 


warrant   this  favourable  view  of  his 
character. 

While  a  subject  he  had  been,  during 
many  years,  a  persecuted  man;  and 
persecution  had  produced  its  usual 
effect  on  him.  His  mind,  dull  and 
narrow  as  it  was,  had  profited  under 
that  sharp  discipline.  While  he  was 
excluded  from  the  Court,  from  the 
Admiralty,  and  from  the  Council,  and 
was  in  danger  of  being  also  excluded 
from  the  throne,  only  because  he  could 
not  help  beUeving  in  transubstantiation 
and  in  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Kome, 
he  made  such  rapid  progress  in  the 
doctrines  of  toleration  that  he  left 
Milton  and  Locke  behind.  What^  he 
often  said,  could  be  more  unjust,  than 
to  visit  speculations  with  penalties 
which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  acts? 
What  more  impolitic  than  to  reject  the 
services  of  good  soldiers,  seamen,  law- 
yers, diplomatists,  financiers,  because 
they  hold  unsound  opinions  about  the 
number  of  the  sacraments  or  the  pluri- 
presence  of  saints?  He  learned  by 
rote  those  commonplaces  which  all 
sects  repeat  so  fluently  when  they  are 
enduring  oppression,  and  forget  so 
easily  when  they  are  able  to  retaliate 
it.  Indeed  he  rehearsed  his  lesson  so 
well,  that  those  who  chanced  to  hear 
him  on  this  subject  gave  him  credit 
for  much  more  sense  and  much  rea- 
dier elocution  than  he  really  possessed. 
His  professions  imposed  on  some  cha- 
ritable persons,  and  perhaps  imposed 
on  himself.  But  his  zeal  for  the  rights 
of  conscience  ended  with  the  pro- 
dominance  of  the  Whig  party.  When 
fortune  changed,  when  he  was  no 
longer  afraid  that  others  would  perse- 
cute him,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  persecute  others,  his  real  propensities 
began  to  show  themselves.  He  hated 
the  Puritan  sects  with  a  manifold 
hatred,  theological  and  political,  heredi- 
tary and  personal.  He  regarded  them 
as  the  foes  of  Heaven,  as  the  foes  of 
all  legitimate  authority  in  Church  and 
State,  as  his  greatgrandmother's  foes 
and  his  grandfather's,  his  father's  and 
his  mother's,  his  brother's  and  his 
own.  He,  who  had  complained  so 
loudly  of  the  laws  against  Papists,  now 
declared  himself  unable  to  conceive 
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bow  men  could  hare  the  impudence  to 
propose  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against 
Puritans.*  He,  whose  favourite  theme 
had  been  the  injustice  of  requiring 
civil  functionaries  to  take  religious 
tests,  established  in  iScotland,  when  he 
resided  there  as  Viceroy,  the  most 
rigorous  religious  test  that  has  ever 
been  known  in  the  empircf  He,  who 
had  expressed  just  indignation  when 
the  priests  of  his  own  faith  were 
Iianged  and  quartered,  amused  himself 
with  hearing  Covenanters  shriek  and 
seeing  them  writhe  while  their  knees 
were  beaten  flat  in  the  boot«.|  In  this 
mood  he  became  King,  and  he  imme- 
diately demanded  and  obtained  from 
the  obsequious  Estates  of  Scotland,  as 
the  surest  pledge  of  their  loyalty,  the 
most  sanguinary  law  that  has  ever  in 
our  island  been  enacted  against  Pro- 
testant Nonconformists. 

With  this  law  the  whole  spirit  of  hia 
^^^^^  administration  was  in  perfect 
trestment  harmouy.  The  fiery  perse- 
scoteh  Co.  cution,  which  had  raged  when 
viumter..  j^g  j^j^^j  Scotland  as  vice- 
gerent, waxed  hotter  than  ever  from 
the  day  on  which  he  became  sovereign. 
Those  shires  in  which  the  Covenanters 
were  most  numerous  were  given  up  to 
the  license  of  the  army.  With  the 
army  was  mingled  a  militia,  composed 
of  the  most  violent  and  profligate  of 
those  who  called  themselves  Episco- 
palians. .  Preeminent  among  the  bands 
which  oppressed  and  wasted  these 
unhappy  districts  were  the  dragoons 
commanded  by  John  Oraham  of  Claver- 
house.  The  story*ran  that  these  wicked 
men  used  in  their  revels  to  play  at  the 
torments  of  hell,  and  to  call  each  other 
by  the  names  of  devils  and  damned 
souls.  §     The  chief  of  this  Tophet,  a 

*  His  own  words  reported  by  himself.  Life 
of  James  the  Second,  i.  656.  Orig.  Mem. 

t  Act.  Pari.  Car.  II.  Angnst  31. 1681. 

X  Burnet,  L  583. ;  Wodrow,  HI.  v.  2.  Un- 
fortunately the  Acta  of  the  Scottish  Privy 
Council  during  almost  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  York  are  wanting.  (1848.) 
This  assertion  has  been  met  by  a  direct  con- 
tradiction. But  the  fact  is  exactly  as  I  have 
stated  it.  There  is  in  the  Acta  of  the  Scottish 
Privj'  Council  a  hiatus  extending  from  Au- 
gust'l678  to  August  1 682.  The  Duke  of  York 
began  to  reside  in  Scotland  in  December  1679. 
He  left  Scotland,  never  to  return,  in  May 
1G82.  (1857.) 

i  Wodrow,  III.  Ix.  6. 


soldier  of  distinguished  courage  and 
professional  skill,  but  rapacious  and 
profane,  of  violent  temper  and  of 
obdurate  heart,  has  left  a  name  which, 
wherever  the  Scottish  race  is  settled 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  is  mentioned 
with  a  peculiar  energy  of  hatred.  To 
recapitulate  all  the  crimes  by  which 
this  man,  and  men  like  him,  goaded 
the  peasantry  of  the  Western  Lowlands 
into  madness,  would  be  an  endless 
task.  A  few  instances  must  suffice; 
and  all  those  instances  shall  be  taken 
from  the  history  of  a  single  fortnight, 
that  very  fortnight  in  which  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  James,  enacted  a  new  law  of  unpre- 
cedented severity  against  Dissenters. 

Jolm  Brown,  a  poor  carrier  of  Lan- 
arkshire, was,  for  his  singular  piety, 
commonly  called  the  Christian  carrier. 
Many  years  later,  when  Scotland  en- 
joyed rest^  prosperity,  and  religious 
freedom,  old  men  who  remembered  the 
evil  days  described  him  as  ope  versed 
in  divine  things,  blameless  in  life,  and 
so  peaceable  that  the  tyrants  could  find 
no  offence  in  him  except  that  he  absented 
himself  from  the  public  worship  of  the 
Episcopalians.  On  the  first  of  May  he 
was  cutting  turf,  when  he  was  seized 
by  Claverhouse's  dragoons,  rapidly 
examined,  convicted  of  nonconformity, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  It  is  said 
that,  even  among  the  soldiers,  it  vas 
not  easy  to  find  an  executioner.  For 
the  wife  of  the  poor  man  was  present: 
she  led  one  little  child  by  the  hand:  it 
was  easy  to  see  tliat  she  was  about  to 
give  birth  to  another ;  and  even  those 
wild  and  hardhearted  men,  who  nick- 
named one  another  Beelzebub  and 
Apollyon,  shrank  from  the  great  wicked- 
ness of  butchering  her  husband  before 
her  face.  The  prisoner,  meanwhile, 
raised  above  himself  by  the  near  pros- 
pect of  eternity,  prayed  loud  and  fer- 
vently as  one  inspired,  till  Clarerhouse, 
in  a  fury,  shot  him  dead.  It  was 
reported  by  credible  witnesses  that  the 
widow  cried  out  in  her  agony,  "WeU, 
sir,  well;  the  day  of  reckoning  will 
come  ;"  and  that  the  murderer  replied, 
"  To  man  I  can  answer  for  what  I  have 
done ;  and  as  for  God,  1  ^rill  take  Him 
into  mine    own    hand."     Yet  it  wafl 
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ramourod  that  even  on  his  seared  con- 
science and  adamantine  heart  the  dying 
ejaculations  of  his  victim  made  an 
impression  which  was  never  effaced.* 

On  the  fifth  of  May  two  artisans, 
Peter  Gillies  and  John  Sryce,  were  tried 
m  Ayrshire  by  a  military  tribunal  con- 
sistiog  of  fifteen  soldiers.  The  indict- 
ment is  still  extant  The  prisoners 
were  charged,  not  with  any  act  of 
rebellion,  but  with  holding  the  same 
pernicious  doctrines  which  had  impelled 
others  to  rebel,  and  with  wanting  only 
opportanity  to  act  upon  those  doctrines. 
The  proceeding  was  summary.  In  a 
few  hours  the  two  culprits  were  con- 
victed, hanged,  and  flung  together  into 
a  hole  under  the  gallow8.t 

The  eleventh  of  May  was  made 
remarkable  by  more  than  one  great 
crime.  Some  rigid  Calvinists  had 
from  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  drawn 
the  consequence  that  to  pray  for  any 
person  who  had  been  predestined  to 
perdition  was  an  act  of  mutiny  against 
the  eternal  decrees  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  Three  poor  labouring  men, 
deeply  imbued  with  this  unamiable 
divinity,  were  stopped  by  an  officer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  They 
were  asked  whether  they  would  pray 
for  King  James  the  Seventh.  They 
refused  to  do  so  except  imder  the 
condition  that  ho  was  one  of  the 
elect  A  file  of  musketeers  was  drawn 
out  The  prisoners  knelt  down :  they 
were  blindfolded ;  and,  within  an  hour 
after  they  had  been  arrested,  their 
bktod  was  lapped  up  by  the  dogs.^ 

'*  Wodrow,  III.  Ix.  6.  The  editor  of  the 
Oxford  edition  of  Burnet  attempts  to  excuse 
this  act  by  alleging  that  Claverhonse  was  then 
employed  to  intercept  all  oommunication  be- 
tween Argyle  and  Monmouth,  and  by  suppos- 
ing that  John  Brown  may  have  been  detected 
in  conveying  intelligence  between  the  rebel 
camps.  Unfortunately  for  this  hypothesis 
John  Brown  was  shot  on  the  first  of  May, 
when  both  Argyle  and  Monmouth  were  in 
Holland,  and  when  there  was  no  insurrection 
in  any  part  of  our  island. 

t  Wodrow,  III.  ix.  6. 

X  Ibid.  It  has  been  confidently  asserted, 
by  persons  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  at  the  authority  to  which  I  have 
referred,  that  I  have  grossly  calumniated 
these  unfortunate  men  ;  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand  the  Calvinistic  theology ;  and  that  it 
is  impossible  that  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  can  have  refi-aed  to  pray  for  any 


While  this  was  done  in  Clydesdale, 
an  act  not  less  horrible  was  perpetrated 
in  Eskdale.  One  of  the  proscribed 
Covenanters,  overcome  by  sickness, 
had  found  shelter  in  the  house  of  a 
respectable  widow,  and  had  died  there. 
The  corpse  was  discovered  by  the  Laird 
of  Westerhall,  a  petty  tyrant  who  had, 
in  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  professed 
inordinate  zeal  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  had,  since  the  Restoration, 
purchased  the  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment by  apostasy,  and  who  felt  towards 
the  party  which  he  had  deserted  tlie 
implacable  hatred  of  an  apostate.  This 
man  pulled  down  the  house  of  the  poor 
woman,  carried  away  her  furniture, 
and,  leaving  her  and  her  younger 
children  to  wander  in  the  fields,  dragged 
her  son  Andrew,  who  was  still  a  lad, 
before  Claverhouse,  who  happened  to 
be  marching  through  that  part  of  the 
country.  Claverhouse  was  just  then 
strangely  lenient.  Some  thought  that, 
he  had  not  been  quite  himself  since 
the  death  of  the  Christian  carrier,  ten 
days  before.  But  Westerhall  was 
eager  to  signalise  his  loyalty,  and 
extorted  a  sullen  consent  *  The  guns 
were  loaded,  and  the  youth  was  told 
to  pull  his  bonnet  over  his  face.  He 
refused,  and  stood  confronting  his 
murderers  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand. 

man,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  one  of 
the  elect. 

I  can  only  refer  to  the  narrative  which 
Wodrow  has  inserted  in  his  History,  and  which 
he  justly  calls  plain  and  natural.  That  narra- 
tive is  ragned  by  two  eyewitnesses,  and  Wod- 
row, before  he  published  it,  submitted  it  to  a 
third  eyewitness,  who  pronounced  it  strictly 
accurate.  From  that  narrative  I  will  extract 
the  only  words  which  bear  on  the  point  in 
question :  "  When  all  the  three  were  taken, 
the  offloers  consulted  among  themselves,  and, 
withdrawing  to  the  west  sido  of  the  town, 
questioned  ^e  prisoners,  particularly  if  they 
would  pray  for  King  James  VII.  They  an- 
swered, they  would  pray  for  all  within  the 
election  of  grace.  Balfour  said,  Do  you  ques- 
tion the  King's  election  ?  They  answered, 
sometimes  they  questioned  their  own.  Upon 
which  he  swore  dreadfully,  and  said  they 
should  die  presently,  because  they  would  not 
pray  for  Christ's  vicegerent,  and  so,  without 
one  word  more,  commanded  Thomas  Cook  to 
go  to  his  prayers,  for  he  should  die." 

In  this  narrative  Wodrow  saw  nothing  im- 
probable ;  and  I  shall  not  easily  be  convinood 
that  any  writer  now  living  understands  the 
feelings  and  opinicms  of  the  Covenanters 
better  than  Wodrow  did.  (18fi7.) 
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'*  I  can  look  you  in  the  fiice/'  he  said ; 
*'  I  have  done  nothing  of  which  I  need 
he  ashamed.  But  how  will  you  look  in 
that  day  when  you  shall  be  judged  by 
what  is  written  in  this  book  ?''  He  fell 
dead,  and  was  buried  in  the  moor.* 

On  the  same  day  two  women, 
Margaret  Maclachlan  and  Margaret 
Wilson,  the  former  an  aged  widow,  the 
latter  a  maiden  of  eighteen,  suffered 
death  for  their  religion  in  Wigtonshire. 
They  were  offered  their  lives  if  they 
would  consent  to  abjure  the  cause  of 
the  insurgent  Coyenanters,  and  to 
attend  the  Episcopal  worship.  They 
refused;  and  they  were  sentenced  to 
be  drowned.  They  were  carried  to  a 
spot  which  the  Solway  overflows  twice 
a  day,  and  were  fastened  to  stakes 
fixed  in  the  sand,  between  high  and 
low  water  mark.  The  elder  sufferer 
was  placed  near  to  the  advancing  flood, 
in  the  hope  that  her  last  agonies  might 
terrify  the  younger  into  submission. 
The  sight  was  dreadful  But  the 
courage  of  the  survivor  was  sustained 
by  an  enthusiasm  as  lofty  as  any  that 
is  recorded  in  martyrology.  She  saw 
the  sea  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  but 
gave  no  sign  of  alarm.  She  prayed 
and  sang  verses  of  psalms  till  the 
waves  choked  her  voice.  After  she 
had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  death,  she 
was,  by  a  cruel  mercy,  unbound  and 
restored  to  life.  When  she  came  to 
herself,  pitying  friends  and  neighbours 
implored  her  to  yield.  "  Dear  Marga- 
ret, only  say,  God  save  the  King!" 
The  poor  girl,  true  to  her  stem  theo- 
logy, gasped  out,  "  May  God  save  him, 
if  it  be  God's  will!"  Her  friends 
crowded  roimd  the  presiding  officer. 
''She  has  said  it;  indeed,  sir,  she  has 
said  it."  "Will  she  take  the  abjura- 
tion?" he  demanded.  "Never!"  she 
exclaimed.  "I  am  Christ's:  let  me 
go !"  And  the  waters  closed  over  her 
for  the  last  timcf 

*  "Wodrow,  m.  ix.  6.    Cloud  of  Witnesses. 

t  Ibid.  The  epitaph  of  Margaret  Wil- 
Bon,  •  in  the  churchyard  at  Wigton,  is 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Cloud  of  Wit- 
nesses : 

"  Murdered  for  owning  Chrlat  raprafine 
Head  of  his  Chnrch,  and  no  more  crime. 
But  tier  not  owning  Prof  aey, 
And  not  atjuring  Pretbyterjr, 
Witliin  the  lea,  tied  to  a  atako. 
She  tnfl'ered  for  Cbrlit  Jeiw*  Mke.** 


Thus  was  Scotland  gOTemed  by  that 
prince  whom  ignorant  men  have  repre- 
sented as  a  friend  of  religious  liberty, 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  too  wise 
and  too  good  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Nay,  even  those  laws  which 
authorised  him  to  govern  thus  were  in 
his  judgment  reprehensibly  lenient 
While  his  officers  were  committing  the 
murders  which  have  just  been  rekted, 
he  was  urging  the  Scottish  Parliament 
to  pass  a  new  Act  compared  with 
which  all  former  Acts  might  be  called 
meroiftd. 

In  England  his  authority,  thongh 
great,  was  circumscribed  by  ancient 
and  noble  laws  which  even  the  Tories 
would  not  patiently  have  seen  him  in- 
fringe. Here  he  could  not  hurry  Dia- 
senters  before  military  tribunals,  or 
enjoy  at  Council  the  luxury  of  seeing 
them  swoon  in  the  boots.  Here  he 
could  not  drown  young  girls  for  refusing 
to  take  the  abjuration,  or  shoot  poor 
countrymen  for  doubting  whether  he 
was  one  of  the  elect.  Yet  cTen  in 
England  he  continued  to  prosecute 
the  Puritans  as  far  as  his  power  ex- 
tended, till  events  which  will  hereafter 
be  related  induced  him  to  form  the 
design  of  uniting  Puritans  and  Papists 
in  a  coalition  for  the  humiliation  and 
spoh'ation  of  the  Established  Church. 

One  sect  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
indeed  he,  even  at  this  early  PeeUivof 
period  of  his  reign,  regarded  l5?^£ 
with  some  tenderness,  the  Q»*k«». 
Society  of  Friends.  His  partiality  for 
that  singular  fraternity  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  religious  sympathy;  for,  pf 
all  who  acknowledge  the  divine  mission 
of  Jesus,  the  Eoman  Catholic  and  the 
Quaker  differ  most  widely.  It  may 
seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  this  very 
circumstance  constitute  a  tie  between 
the  Homan  Catholic  and  the  Quaker; 
yet  such  was  really  the  case.  For  they 
deviated  in  opposite  directions  so  far 
from  what  the  great  body  of  the  nation 
regarded  as  right,  that  even  liberal 
men  generally  considered  them  both  as 
lying  beyond  the  pale  of  the  largest 
toleration.  Thus  the  two  extreme  sects, 
precisely  because  they  were  extreme 
sects,  had  a  common  interest  distinct 
from  tlie  interest  of  the  intermediate 
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beets.  The  Quakers  were  also  guiltless 
of  all  offence  against  James  and  his 
house.  They  bad  not' been  in  existence 
as  a  community  till  the  war  between 
his  £ither  and  the  Long  Parliament  was 
drawing  towards  a  dose.  They  had 
been  cruelly  persecuted  by  some  of  the 
revolutionary  governments.  They  had, 
since  the  Bestoration,  in  spite  of  much 
ill  usage,  submitted  themselves  meekly 
to  the  royal  authority.  For  they  had, 
though  reasoning  on  premises  which 
the  Anglican  divines  regarded  as  hete- 
rodox, arrived,  like  the  ALiiglican  divines, 
at  the  conclusion,  that  no  excess  of 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  a  prince  can 
jnstify  active  resistance  on  the  part  of 
i\  subject  No  libel  on  the  government 
had  ever  been  traced  to  a  Quaker.*  In 
no  conspiracy  against  the  government 
had  a  Quaker  been  implicated.  The 
society  had  not  joined  in  the  clamour 
for  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  had  so- 
lemnly condemned  the  Rye  House  plot 
as  a  hellish  design  and  a  work  of  the* 
devil.t  Indeed,  the  Friends  then  took 
very  little  part  in  civil  contentions ;  for 
they  were  not,  as  now,  congregated  in 
large  towns,  but  were  generally  engaged 
in  agriculture,  a  pursuit  from  which 
they  have  been  gradually  driven  by  the 
vexations  consequent  on  their  strange 
scrapie  about  paying  tithe.  They  were, 
therefore,  far  removed  from  the  scene 
of  political  strife.  They  also,  even  in 
domestic  privacy,  avoided  on  principle 
all  poUtipal  conversation.  For  such 
conversation  was,  in  their  opinion,  un- 
favourable to  their  spirituality  of  mind, 
and  tended  to  disturb  the  austere  com- 
posure of  their  deportment.  The  yearly 
meetings  of  that  age  repeatedly  admo- 
nished the  brethren  not  to  hold  dis- 
course touching  afikirs  of  state.  {  Even 
within  the  memory  of  persons  now 
living  those  grave  elders  who  retained 
the  habits  of  an  earlier  generation 
systematically  discouraged  such  worldly 
talk§  It  was  natural  that  James 
should  make  a  wide  distinction  be- 
tween these  harmless  people  and  those 

*  See  the  letter  to  King  Charles  II.  prefixed 
to  Biu^lay's  Apology. 

t  Sewd's  History  of  the  Quakers,  book  x. 

t  Hinntes  of  Yearly  Meetings,  1689, 1690. 

9  Clarkson  on  Quakerism ;  Peculiar  Cus- 
toms, chapter  r. 


fierce  and  restless  sects  which  considered 
resistance  to  tyranny  as  a  Christian 
duty,  which  had,  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Holland,  made  war  on  legitimate 
princes,  and  which  had,  during  four 
generations,  borne  peculiar  enmity  to 
the  House  of  Stuart 

It  happened,  moreover,  that  it  was 
possible  to  grant  large  relief  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  to  the  Quaker 
without  mitigating  the  sufferings  of 
the  Puritan  sects.  A  law  wajs  in  force 
which  imposed  severe  penalties  on 
every  person  who  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy  when  required  to  do 
so.  This  law  did  not  affect  Presbyte- 
rians, Independents,  or  Baptists;  for 
they  were  all  ready  to  call  God  to  wit- 
ness that  they  renounced  all  spiritual 
connection  with  foreign  prelates  and 
potentates.  But  the  Roman  Catholic 
would  not  swear  that  the  Pope  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  England,  and  tne  Quaker 
would  not  swear  to  anything.  On  the 
other  hand,  neither  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic nor  the  Quaker  was  touched  by  the 
Five  Mile  Act,  which,  of  all  the  laws 
in  the  Statute  Book,  was  perhaps  the 
most  annoying  to  the  Puritan  Noncon- 
formists.* 

The  Quakers  had  a  powerful  and 
zealous  advocate  at  court,  iviinun 
Though,  as  a  class,  they  mixed  p*""- 
little  with  the  world,  and  shunned 
politics  as  a  pursuit  dangerous  to  their 
spiritual  interests,  one  of  them,  widely 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  station 
and  fortune,  lived  in  the  highest  circles, 
and  had  constant  access  to  the  royal 
ear.  This  was  the  celebrated  William 
Penn.  His  father  had  held  groat  naval 
commands,  had  been  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Admiralty,  had  sate  in  Parlia- 
ment, had  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  had  been  encouraged 

*  After  this  passage  was  written,  I  found, 
in  the  British  Museum,  a  manuscript  (Harl. 
MS.  7506.)  entitled, "  An  Account  of  the  Sei- 
zures, Sequestrations,  great  Spoil  and  Havock 
made  upon  the  E8tat4»  of  the  several  Protes- 
tant Dissenters  called  Quakers,  upon  Prosecu- 
tion of  old  Statutes  mnilc  against  PapiRt  and 
Popish  Ilecusants."  The  manuscript  is  marked 
as  having  belonged  to  James,  and  ap]x»Hrs  to 
have  been  given  by  his  confldential  servant. 
Colonel  Graham,  to  Lord  Oxford.  Tliis  cir- 
cumstance appears  to  me  to  confirm  the  \icw 
which  I  have  taken  of  the  King's  conduct  to- 
wards the  Quakers. 
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to  expect  a  peerage.  The  son  had 
been  liberally  educated,  and  had  been 
designed  for  the  profession  of  arms,  but 
had,  while  still  young,  injured  his 
prospects  and  disgusted  his  friends  by 
joining  what  was  then  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  gang  of  crazy  heretics. 
He  had  been  sent  sometimes  to  the 
Tower,  and  sometimes  to  Newgate. 
He  had  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
for  preaching  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
After  a  time,  however,  he  had  been  re- 
conciled to  his  family,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  such  powerful 
protection  that>  while  all  the  gaols  of 
England  were  filled  with  his  brethren, 
he  was  permitted,  during  many  years, 
to  profess  his  opinions  without  moles- 
tation. Towards  the  close  of  the  late 
reign  he  had  obtained,  in  satisfaction 
of  an  old  debt  due  to  him  from  the 
crown,  the  grant  of  an  immense  region 
in  North  America.  In  this  tract,  then 
peopled  only  by  Indian  hunters,  he 
had  inyited  his  persecuted  friends  to 
settle.  His  colony  was  still  in  its 
infancy  when  James  mounted  the 
throne. 

Between  James  and  Penn  there  had 
long  been  a  familiar  acquaintance.  The 
Quaker  now  became  a  courtier,  and  al- 
most a  favourite.  He  was  every  day 
summoned  from  the  gallery  into  the 
closet,  and  sometimes  had  long  audiences 
while  peers  were  kept  waitmg  in  the 
antechambers.  It  was  noised  abroad 
that  he  had  more  real  power  to  help 
and  hurt  than  many  nobles  who  filled 
high  offices.  He  was  soon  surrounded 
by  flatterers  and  suppliants.  His  house 
at  Kensington  was  sometimes  thronged, 
at  his  hour  of  rising,  by  more  than  two 
hundred  suitors.*  He  paid  dear,  how- 
ever, for  this  seeming  prosperity.  Even 
liis  own  sect  looked  coldly  on  him,  and 

*  Penn's  visits  to  Whitehall,  nnd  levees  at 
Kensingrton,  are  described  with  great  vivacity, 
thongh  in  very  bad  Latin,  by  (Gerard  Croese. 
•**  Sumebat,"  he  says,  "  rex  saepe  secretum, 
<ion  horarinm,  vero  horarnm  plurium,  in  quo 
•de  variis  rebus  cum  Penno  serio  sermonem 
conferebat,  et  interim  differebat  audire  prae- 
cipnorum  nobilium  ordinem,  qui  hoc  interim 
spatio  in  procoetone,  in  proximo,  regem  con- 
ventum  pnesto  erant."  Of  the  crowd  of 
Buitors  at  Penn's  house,  Croese  says,  ^'Yisi 
quandoqne  de  hoc  gencre  hominum  nou 
minus  bis  centum." — Historia  Quakeriana, 
Ub.  ii.  1695. 


requited  his  services  with  obloquy. 
He  was  loudly  accused  of  being  a 
Papist,  nay,  a  Jesuit  Some  affimed 
that  he  had  been  educated  at  SL  Omere, 
and  others,  that  he  had  been  ordained 
at  Home.  These  calumnies,  indeed, 
could  find  credit  only  with  the  undis- 
cerning  multitude:  but  with  these 
calumnies -were  mingled  accusations 
much  better  founded. 

To  speak  the  whole  truth  concerning 
Penn  is  a  task  which  requires  some 
courage;  for  he  is  rather  a  mythical 
than  a  historical  person.  Kival  nations 
and  hostile  sects  have  agreed  in  canon- 
ising him.  England  is  proud  of  his 
name.  A  great  commonwealth  beyond 
the  Atlantic  regards  him  with  a  rever- 
ence similar  to  that  which  the  Athe- 
nians felt  for  Theseus,  and  the  Komans 
for  Quirinus.  The  respectable  society 
of  which  he  was  a  member  honours 
him  as  an  apostle.  By  pious  men  of 
other  persuasions,  he  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  bright  pattern  of  Christian 
virtue.  Meanwhile  admirers  of  a 
very  different  sort  have  sounded  his 
praises.  The  French  philosophers  of 
the  eighteenth  century  pardoned  what 
they  regarded  as  his  superstitious  fen» 
cies  in  consideration  of  his  contempt 
for  priests,  and  of  his  cosmopolitan 
benevolence,  impartially  extended  to  all 
races  and  to  all  creeds.  His  name  ha? 
thus  become,  throughout  all  civilised 
countries,  a  synonyme  for  probity  and 
philanthropy. 

Nor  is  this  high  reputation  altogether 
unmerited.  Penn  was  without  doubt 
a  man  of  eminent  virtues.  He  had  a 
strong  sense  of  religious  duty  and  a 
fervent  desire  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  On  one  or  two  points  of 
xhigh  importance  he  had  notions  more 
correct  than  were,  in  his  day,  common 
even  among  men  of  enlarged  minds; 
and  as  the  proprietor  and  legislator  of 
a  province  which,  being  almost  uninha- 
bited when  it  came  into  his  possession, 
afforded  a  clear  field  for  moral  experi- 
ments, he  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of 
being  able  to  carry  his  theories  into 
practice  without  any  compromise,  and 
yet  without  any  shock  to  existing  insti- 
tutions. He  will  always  be  mentioned 
with  honour  as  a  founder  of  a  colony. 
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who  did  not)  in  his  dealings  with  a 
savage  people,  abuse  the  strength  de- 
rived from  civilisation,  and  as  a  law- 
giver who,  in  an  age  of  persecution, 
made  religious  liberty  the  comer  stone 
of  a  polity.  But  his  writings  and  his 
life  furnish  abundant  proofe  that  he 
was  not  a  man  of  strong  sense.  He 
had  no  skill  in  reading  the  characters 
of  others.  His  confidence  in  persons 
less  virtuous  than  himself  led  him  into 
great  errors  and  misfortunes.  His  en- 
thusiasm for  one  great  principle  some- 
times impelled  him  to  violate  other 
great  principles  which  he  ought  to  have 
held  sacred.  Nor  was  his  rectitude 
altogether  proof  against  the  temptations 
to  which  it  was  exposed  in  that  splen- 
did and  polite*,  but  deeply  corrupted 
society,  with  which  he  now  mingled. 
The  whole  court  was  in  a  ferment  with 
intrigues  of  gallantry  and  intrigues  of 
ambition.  The  traffic  in  honours, 
places,  and  pardons  was  incessant.  It 
was  natural  that  a  man  who  was  daily 
seen  at  the  palace,  and  who  was  known 
to  have  free  access  to  m^^jesty,  should 
he  frequently  importuned  to  use  his 
influence  for  purposes  which  a  rigid 
morality  must  condemn.  The  integrity 
of  Penn  had  stood  firm  against  obloquy 
and  persecution.  Bat  now,  attacked 
by  royal  smiles,  by  female  blandish- 
ments, by  the  insinuating  eloquence 
and  delicate  flattery  of  veteran  diplo- 
matists and  courtiers,  his  resolution 
began  to  give  way.  Titles  and  phrases 
against  which  he  had  often  borne  his 
testimony  dropped  occasionally  from  his 
lips  and  his  pen.  It  would  be  well  if  he 
had  been  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than 
such  compliances  with  the  fashions  of 
the  world.  Unhappily  it  cannot  be 
concealed  that  he  bore  a  chief  part 
in  some  transactions  condemned,  not 
merely  by  uie  rigid  code  of  the  society 
to  which  he  belonged,  but  by  the 
general  sense  of  all  nonest  men.  He 
afterwards  solemnly  protested  that  his 
hands  were  pure  from  illicit  gain,  and 
that  he  had  never  received  any  gratuity 
from  those  whom  he  had  obliged, 
though  he  might  easily,  while  his  in- 
fluence at  court  lasted,  have  made  a 
hnndred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds.* 

*  "Twenty  thousand  into  my  pocket ;  and 

▼OL.I. 


To  this  sjBsertion  full  credit  is  due. 
But  bribes  may  be  offered  to  vanity  as 
well  as  to  cupidity ,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  Penn  was  cajoled, 
into  bearing  a  part  in  some  unjustifi- 
able transactions  of  which  others  en- 
joyed the  profits. 

The  fijrst  use  which  he  made  of  his 
credit  was  highly  commend-  p^uiur 
able.  Ho  strongly  represented  J^^^JJ?,^^ 
the  sufferings  of  his  brethren  Roman 
to  the  new  King,  who  saw  ^'qIJT 
with  pleasure  that  it  was  pos-  ^*^ 
sible  to  grant  indulgence  to  these  quiet 
sectaries  and  to  the  Koman  Catholics, 
without  showing  similar  favour  to  other 
classes  which  were  then  under  persecu- 
tion. A  list  was  framed  of  prisoners 
against  whom  proceedings  had  been  in- 
stituted for  not  taking  the  oaths,  or  for 
not  going  to  church,  and  of  whose 
loyalty  certificates  had  been  produced 
to  the  government.  These  persons 
were  discharged,  and  orders  were  given 
that  no  similar  proceeding  should  be 
instituted  till  the  royal  pleasure  should 
be  further  signified.  In  this  way 
about  fifteen  hundred  Quakers,  and  a> 
still  greater  number  of  Koman  Catho^ 
lies,  regained  their  liberty.* 

And  now  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  English  Parliament  was  to  meet. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  had  repaired  to  the  capital  were  so 
numerous  Uiat  there  was  much  doubt 
whether  their  chamber,  as  it  was  then 
fitted  up,  would  afford  sufficient  ac- 
commodation for  them.  They  em- 
ployed the  days  which  immediately 
preceded  the  opening  of  the  session  in 
talking  over  public  affairs  with  each 
other  and  with  the  agents  of  the 
government.  A  great  meeting  of  the 
loyal  party  was  held  at  the  Fountain 
Tavern  in  the  Strand ;  and  Koger  Le- 

a  hundred  thousand  into  my  province." — 
Penn's  Letter  to  Popple. 

*  These  orders,  signed  by  Sundorland,  will 
be  found  in  Sewel's  History.  They  bear  date 
April  18. 168A.  They  are  written  in  a  style 
singularly  obscure  and  intricate ;  but  I  think 
that  I  have  exhibited  the  meaning  correctly. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  proof  that 
any  person,  not  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Quaker, 
re^sained  his  freedom  under  these  orders.  See 
Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  IL  dhapw 
11. ;  Gerard  Croese,  lib.  11.  Groese  estimates 
the  number  of  Quakers  liberated  at  fourteen 
hundred  and  slz^. 
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strange,  who  had  recently  been  knighted 
by  the  King,  and  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  city  of  Winchester,  took  a 
leading  part  in  their  consoltations.* 

It  soon  appeared  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Commons  had  yiews  which 
did  not  altogether  agree  with  those  of 
the  Court  The  Tory  country  gentle- 
men were,  with  scarcely  one  exception, 
desirous  to  maintain  the  Test  Act  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act;  knd  some 
among  them  talked  of  votibg  the  re- 
venue only  for  a  term  of  years.  But 
they  were  perfectly  ready  to  enact 
seyere  laws  against  the  Whigs,  and 
would  gladly  haye  seen  all  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Exclusion  Bill  made  in- 
capable of  holding  office.  The  King, 
on  the  other  hand,  desired  to  obtain 
&om  the  Parliament  a  reyenue  for  life, 
the  admission  of  Boman  Catholics  to 
office,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  On  these  three  objects 
his  heart  was  set;  and  he  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  accept  as  a  substi- 
tute for  them  a  penal  law  against  £x- 
dusionists.  Such  a  law,  indeed,  would 
haye  been  positively  unpleasing  to 
him;  for  one  class  of  Exclusionists 
stood  high  in  his  favour,  that  class  of 
which  Sunderland  was  the  representa- 
tiye,  that  class  which  had  joined  the 
Whigs  in  the  days  of  the  plot,  merely 
because  the  Whigs  were  predominant, 
and  which  had  changed  with  the  change 
of  fortune.  James  justly  regarded 
these  renegades  as  the  most  serviceable 
tools  that  he  could  employ.  It  was 
not  from  the  stouthearted  Cavaliers, 
who  had  been  true  to  him  in  his  ad- 
versity, that  he  could  expect  abject 
and  unscrupulous  obedience  in  his  pro- 
sperity. The  men  who,  impelled,  not 
by  zeal  for  liberty  or  for  religion,  but 
merely  by  selfish  cupidity  and  selfish 
fear,  had  assisted  to  oppress  him  when 
he  was  weak,  were  the  veiy  men  who, 
impelled  by  the  same  cupidity  and  the 
same  fear,  would  assist  him  to  oppress 
his  people  now  that  he  was  8trong.t 

•  BariUon,  3—^  1686.    Observator,  May 

37. 1685 ;  Sir  J.  Bereeby's  Memoin. 

t  Lewis  wrote  to  Baril'on  about  this  class 
of  ExclnsioniBts  as  follows :  *'  L'int6rgt  qa*ils 
anront  k  effaoea*  oette  tAche  par  des  aervices 
moDiidteables  les  portent,  adoa  toatea  les  ap- 


Though  vindictive,  he  was  not  indis- 
criminately vindictive.  Not  a  single 
instance  can  be  mentioned  in  which  he 
showed  a  generous  compassion  to  those 
who  had  opposed  him  honestly  and  on 
public  grounds.  But  he  firequently 
spared  and  promoted  those  whom  some 
Tile  motive  had  induced  to  injure  him. 
For  that  meanness  which  marked  them 
out  as  fit  implements  of  tyranny  was 
so  precious  in  his  estimation  tiut  he 
regarded  it  with  some  indulgence  even 
when  it  was  exhibited  at  hifl  own  ex- 
pense. 

The  King^s  wishes  were  communi- 
cated through  several  channels  to  the 
Tory  members  of  the  Lower  House. 
The  majority  was  easily  persuaded  to 
forego  all  Noughts  of  a  penal  lav 
against  the  Exclusionists,  and  to  con- 
sent that  His  Majesty  should  have  the 
revenue  for  life.  But  about  the  Test 
Act  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  the 
emissaries  of  the  court  could  obtain  no 
satisfactory  assurances.^ 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May  the  session 
was  opened.    The  benches  of  ,(,,4,,^ 
the  Commons  presented  a  sin-  or  tb« 
gular   spectacle.      That  great  Mki- 
party,  which,  in  the  last  three  "***^ 
Parliaments,   had   been    predominant, 
had  now  dwindled  to  a  pitiable  mi- 
nority, and  wias  indeed  little  more  than 
a  fifteenth  part  of  the  House.     Of  the 
five  hundred  and  thirteen  knights  and 
burgesses  only  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  had  ever  pate  in  that  place  before. 
It  is  evident  that  a  body  of  men  so  raw 
and  inexperienced  must  have  been,  in 
some  important  qualities,  far  below  the 
average  of  our  representative  assem- 
blies.t 

The  management  of  the  House  was 
confided  by  James  to  two  peers  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  Qp»e  of  them, 
Charles  Middleton,  Earl  of  Middleton, 
after  holding  high  office  at  Edinburgh, 
had,  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  late 
King,  been  sworn  of  the  English  Privy 

pavenoes,  &  le  servir  plus  ntOement  que  ne 
pourroient  faire  oeiix  qui  ont  toujours  6t6  iei 
plus  attanli6s  k  sa  personne."    May  ||.  1685. 

«  BariUon,  May  j^.  1686 ;  Sir  John  Beres- 
b/s  Memoirs. 

t  Burnet,  i.  626. ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  May  22 
1686. 
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Council,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Se- 
cretaries of  State.  With  him  was 
joined  Eichard  Graham,  Viscoimt 
Preston,  who  had  long  held  the  post  of 
EiiToy  at  Versailles. 
The  first  business  of  the  Commons 
^^  was  to  elect  a  Speaker.  Who 
•hoMB  should  be  the  man,  was  a  ques- 
'**^"'  tion  which  had  been  much 
debated  in  the  cabinet.  CKiildfoid  had 
recommended  Sir  Thomas  Meres,  who, 
like  himself,  ranked  among  the  Trim- 
mers. Jeffivys,  who  missed  no  oppor- 
tunity of  crossing  the  Lord  Keeper,  had 
pressed  the  claims  of  Sir  John  Trevor. 
Trevor  had  been  bred  half  a  petti- 
fogger and  half  a  gambler,  had  brought 
to  pohtical  life  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciples worthy  of  both  his  callings,  had 
become  a  parasite  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  could,  on  occasion,  imitate,  not  un- 
roeoessfdlly,  the  vituperative  style  of 
lus  patron.  The  minion  of  Jeffireys  was, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  preferred 
by  James,  was  proposed  by  Middleton, 
and  was  chosen  without  opposition.* 
Thus  fax  all  went  smoothly.    Sut 

chanetar  *^  adversary  of  no  common 
of  sej.  prowess  was  watching  his  time. 
"**"•  This  was  Edward  Seymour  of 
Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  member  for  the 
city  of  Exeter.  Seymour^s  birth  put 
him  on  a  level  with  the  noblest  subjects 
in  Europe.  He  was  the  right  heir  male 
of  the  body  of  that  Duke  of  Somerset 
who  had  been  brother  in  law  of  King 
Heniy  the  Eighth,  and  Protector  of  the 
Kahn  of  Eng^d.  In  the  limitation  of 
the  dukedom  ci  Somerset,  the  elder 
son  of  the  Protector  had  been  postponed 
to  the  younger  son.  From  the  younger 
son  the  Di&es  of  Somerset  were  de- 
scended. From  the  elder  son  was  de- 
scended the  family  which  dwelt  at  Berry 
Pomeroy  S^ymour^s  fortune  was  large, 
and  his  influence  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land extensive.  Nor  was  the  import- 
ance derived  from  descent  and  wealth 
the  only  importance  which  belonged  to 
him.  He  was  one  of  the  most  skilful 
debaters  and  men  of  business  in  the 
kingdom.  He  had  sate  many  years  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  had  studied  all 
its  rules  and  usages,  and  thoroughly 

*  Itoger  North's  Life  of  aaUdford,  218. ; 
Bmnston's  Hemoin. 


understood  its  peculiar  temper.  He 
had  been  elected  Speaker  in  the  late 
reign  under  circumstances  which  made 
that  distinction  peculiarly  honourable. 
During  several  generations  none  but 
lawyers  had  been  called  to  the  chair ; 
and  he  was  the  first  country  gentleman 
whose  abilities  and  acquirements  enabled 
him  to  break  that  long  prescription. 
He  had  subsequently  held  high  political 
office,  and  had  sate  in  the  cabinet.  But 
his  haughty  and  unaccommodating 
temper  had  given  so  much  disgust  that 
he  had  been  forced  to  retire.  He  was 
a  Tory  and  a  Churchman :  he  had  stre- 
nuously opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill :  he 
had  been  persecuted  by  the  Whigs  in 
the  day  of  their  prosperity;  and  he 
could  therefore  safely  venture  to  hold 
language  for  which  any  person  sus- 
pected of  republicanism  would  have 
been  sent  to  Uie  Tower.  He  had  long 
been  at  the  head  of  a  strong  parliamen- 
tary connection,  which  was  c^ed  the 
Western  Alliance,  and  which  included 
many  gentlemen  of  Devonshire,  Somer- 
setshire, and  ComwalL* 

In  every  House  of  Commons,  a  mem- 
ber who  unites  eloquence^  knowledge, 
and  habits  of  business,  to  opulence  and 
illustrioub  descent,  must  be  highly  con- 
sidered. But  in  a  House  of  Conunons 
from  which  many  of  the  most  eminent 
orators  and  parliamentary  tacticians  of 
the  age  were  excluded,  and  which  was 
crowded  with  people  who  had  never 
heard  a  debate,  the  influence  of  such  a 
man  was  peculiarly  formidable.  Weight 
of  moral  character  was  indeed  wanting 
to  Edward  Seymour.  He  was  licentious, 
profane,  corrupt,  too  proud  to  behave 
with  common  politeness,  yet  not  too 
proud  to  pocket  illicit  gain.  But  he 
was  so  useful  an  ally,  and  so  mischiev- 
ous an  enemy,  that  he  was  frequently 
courted  even  by  those  who  most  de- 
tested him.f 

He  was  now  in  bad  humour  with  the 
government  His  interest  had  been 
weakened  in  some  places  by  the  re- 
modelling of  the  western  boroughs:  his 

•  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  228. ;  News 
from  Westminster. 

t  Burnet,  i.  882. :  Letter  from  Lord  Oon- 
way  to  Sir  George  Bawdon,  Bee.  28. 1077,  la 
the  Bawdon  Papers. 
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pride  had  been  wounded  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  Trevor  to  the  chair ;  and  he  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  revenging  him- 
self. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  May  the 
^^  Commons  were  summoned  to 

wnir'i  the  bar  of  the  Lords ;  and  the 
tCeP^f  Kingf  seated  on  his  throne, 
"*""**•  made  a  speech  to  both  Houses. 
He  declared  himself  resolved  to  main- 
tain the  established  government  in 
Church  and  State.  But  he  weakened 
the  effect  of  this  declaration  by  address- 
ing an  extraordinary  admonition  to 
the  Commons.  He  was  apprehensive, 
he  said,  that  they  might  be  inclined  to 
dole  out  money  to  him,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  hope  that  they  should  thus 
force  him  to  call  them  frequently 
together.  But  he  must  warn  them  that 
he  was  not  to  be  so  dealt  with,  and 
that,  if  they  wished  him  to  meet  them 
often,  they  must  use  him  well.  As  it 
was  evident  that  without  money  the 
government  could  not  be  carried  on, 
these  expressions  plainly  implied  that, 
if  they  did  not  give  him  as  much  money 
as  he  wished,  he  would  take  it.  Strange 
to  say,  this  harangue  was  received  with 
loud  cheers  by  the  Tory  gentlemen  at 
the  bar.  Such  acclamations  were  then 
usual.  It  has  now  been,  during  many 
years,  the  grave  and  decorous  usage  of 
Parliaments  to  hear,  in  respectful  si- 
lence, all  expressions,  acceptable  or 
unacceptable,  which  are  uttered  from 
the  throne.* 

•It  was  then  the  custom  that,  after 
the  King  had  concisely  explained  his 
reasons  for  calling  Parliament  together, 
the  minister  who  held  the  Great  Seal 
should,  at  more  length,  explain  to  the 
Houses  the  state  of  public  afiairs. 
Guildford,  in  imitation  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Clarendon,  Bridgeman,  Shaftes- 
bury, and  Nottingham,  had  prepared 
an  elaborate  oration,  but  found,  to  his 
great  mortification,  that  his  services 
were  not  wanted.! 

As  soon  as  the  Commons  had  re- 

DeiMtein  *^"^®^  *^  their  owu  chamber, 
thecom.  it  was  proposcd  that  they 
should  resolve  themselves  into 


•  London  G^ette,  Map  25. 1685  ;  Evelyn's 
DUtry,  May  22. 1685. 
t  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  256. 


a  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
a  revenue  on  the  King. 

Then  Seymour  stood  up.     How  he 
stood,  looking  like  what  he  was,  ^^^i^  ^ 
the  chief  of  a  dissolute  and  sey™*"- 
high  spirited  gentry,  with  the  artificial 
ringlets  clustering  in  fashionable  pro- 
f\ision  round  his  shoulders,  and  a  miQ- 
gled  expression  of  voluptuousness  and 
disdain  in  his  eye  and  on  his  lip,  the 
likenesses  of  him  which  still  remain 
enable  us  to  imagine.    It  was  not,  the 
haughty  Cavalier  said,  his  wish  that 
the  Parliament  should  withhold  from 
the  Crown  the  means  of  carrying  oi 
the  government   But  was  there  indeed 
a  Parliament?    Were  there  not  on  the 
benches  many  men  who  had,  au  all  the 
world  knew,  no  right  to  sit  there,  many 
men  whose  elections  were  tainted  by 
corruption,  many  men  forced  by  inti- 
midation on  reluctant  voters,  and  many 
men  returned  by  corporations  which 
had  no  legal  existence  ?    Had  not  con- 
stituent   bodies    bef'n  remodelled,  in 
defiance  of  royal  charters  and  of  im- 
memorial prescription?     Had  not  re- 
turning officers  been  everywhere  the 
unscrupulous    agents  of    the   Court? 
Seeing    that    the    very    principle    of 
representation  had  been  thus  systema- 
tically attacked,  he  knew  not  how  to 
call  the  throng  of  gentlemen  which  he 
saw  around   him  by  the   hpnourable 
name  of  a  House  of  Commons.    Yet 
never  was  there  a  time  when  it  more 
concerned  the  public  weal  that  the 
character  of  Parliament  should  stand 
high.     Gb*eat  dangers  impended  over 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution 
of  the  realm.     It  was  matter  of  vulgar 
notoriety,  it  was  matter  which  rdquired 
no  proof,  that  the  Test  Act,  the  ram- 
part of  religion,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,    the    rampart    of    liberty,   were 
marked  out  for  destruction.     '*  Before 
we  proceed  to  legislate  on  questions  so 
momentous,  let  us  at  least  ascertain 
whether  we  really  are  a  legislature. 
Let  our  first  proceeding  be  to  inquire 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  elections 
have  been  conducted.     And  let  us  look 
to  it  that  the  inquiry  be  impartial 
For,  if  the  nation  shall  find  that  no 
redress  is  to  be  obtained  by  peaceful 
methods,  we  may  perhaps    ere  long 
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Buffer  the  justice  which  we  refuse  to 
do."  He  concluded  by  moving  that, 
before  any  supply  wp,8  granted,  the 
House  would  take  into  consideration 
petitions  against  returns,  and  that  no 
member  whose  right  to  sit  was  disputed 
should  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Not  a  cheer  was  heard.  Not  a 
member  ventured  to  second  the  motion. 
Indeed,  Seymour  had  said  much  that 
no  other  man  could  have!  said  with 
impunity.  The  proposition  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  was  not  even  entered  on 
the  journals.  But  a  mighty  effect  had 
been  produced.  Barillon  informed  his 
master  that  many  who  had  not  dared 
to  applaud  that  remarkable  speech  had 
oor^ally  approved  of  it^  that  it  was 
the  universal  subject  of  conversation 
throughout  London,  and  that  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  public  mind 
seemed  likely  to  be  durable.* 

The  Commons  went  into  committee 
.^  jj^  without  delay,  and  voted  to  the 
wnne  King,  for  life,  the  whole  reve- 
"**^       nue  enjoyed  by  his  brother.f 

The  zealous  churchmen  who  formed 
^^  the  majority  of  the  House 
bgtoftira  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion 
^^S!"  that  the  promptitude  with 
^^  which  they  had  met  the  wish 
of  James,  touching  the  revenue, 
entitled  them  to  expect  some  concession 
on  his  part.  They  said  that  much  had 
been  dqne  to  gratify  him,  and  that 
they  must  now  do  something  to  gratify 
the  nation.  The  House,  therefore,  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Grand  Committee 
of  Heligion,  in  order  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  providing  for  the  security 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment.  In 
that  Committee  two  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted.  The  first  ex- 
pressed fervent  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  England.  The  second  called 
on  the  King  to  put  in  execution  the 
penal  laws  against  all  persons  who  w&re 
not  members  of  that  Church.  J 

The  Whigs  would  doubtless  have 

*  Bnmet,  i.  639. ;  Eyelyn's  Diary,  May  33. 
1885 ;  Barillon,  ^^  and^^  1685.  The 

nlence  of  the  journals  perplexed  Mr.  Fox :  but 
it  is  explained  by  the  circumstanoe  that  Sey- 
mour's motion  was  not  seconded. 

t  Journals,  May  22.  Stat.  Jac.  II.  i.  1. 

tlbid.,  May  26,  27.  Sir  J.  Beroeby's 
Uemoirs. 


wished  to  see  the  Protestant  dissenters 
tolerated,  and  the  Boman  Catholics 
alone  persecuted.  But  the  Whigs  were 
a  small  and  a  disheartened  minority. 
They  therefore  kept  themselves  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  sight,  dropped  their 
party  name,  abstained  from  obtruding 
their  peculiar  opinions  on  a  hostile 
audience,  and  steadily  supported  every 
proposition  tending  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony which  as  yet  subsisted  between 
the  Parliament  and  the  Court.. 

When  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Eeligion  were  known  at 
Whitehall,  the  King's  anger  was  great. 
Nor  can  we  justly  blame  him  for 
resenting  the  conduct  of  the  Tories. 
If  they  were  disposed  to  require  the 
rigorous  execution  of  the  penal  code, 
they  clearly  ought  to  have  supported 
the  Exclusion  Bill.  For  to  place  a 
Papist  on  the  throne,  and  then  to  insist 
on  his  persecuting  to  the  death  the 
teachers  of  that  faith  in  which  alone, 
on  his  principles,  salvation  could  be 
found,  was  monstrous.  In  mitigating 
by  a  lenient  administration  the  severity 
of  the  bloody  laws  of  Elizabeth,  the 
King  violated  no  constitutional  princi- 
ple. He  only  exerted  a  power  which 
has  always  belonged  to  the  crown. 
Nay,  he  only  did  what  was  afterwards 
dono  by  a  succession  of  sovereigns 
zealous  for  Protestantism,  by  William, 
by  Anne,  and  by  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick.  Had  he  suffered 
Boman  Catholic  priests,  whose  lives  he 
could  save  without  infringing  any  law, 
to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
for  discharging  what  he  considered  as 
their  first  duty,  he  would  have  drawn 
on  himself  th^  hatred  and  contempt 
even  of  those  to  whose  prejudices  he 
had  made  so  shameful  a  concession; 
and,  ]iad  he  contented  himself  with 
granting  to  the  members  of  his  own 
Church  a  practical  toleration  by  a  largo 
exercise  of  his  unquestioned  prerogative 
of  mercy,  posterity  would  have  unani- 
mously applauded  him. 

The  Commons  probably  felt  on  re- 
flection that  they  had  acted  absurdly. 
They  were  also  disturbed  by  learning 
that  the  King,  to  whom  they  looked  up 
with  superstitious  reverence,  was  greatly 
provoked.    They  made  haste,  therefore. 
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to  atone  for  their  oflfence.  In  the  House, 
they  unanimouflly  reversed  the  decision 
which,  in  the  Committee,  they  had 
unanimously  adopted,  and  passed  a  re- 
solution importing  that  they  relied  with 
entire  confidence  on  His  Majesty's 
gracious  promise  to  protect  that  religion 
which  was  dearer  to  them  than  life 
itself* 

Three  days  later  the  King  informed 
the  House  that  his  brother  had 
taxes  *"  left  some  debts,  and  that  tiie 
'"**^  stores  of  the  navy  and  ordnance 
were  nearly  exhausted.  It  was  promptly 
resolved  that  new  taxes  should  be  im- 
sir  Dudley  POsed.  The  person  on  whom 
North.  devolved  the  task  of  devising 
ways  and  means  was  Sir  Dudley  North, 
younger  brother  of  the  Lord  Keeper. 
Dudley  North  was  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  his  time.  He  had  early  in  life 
been  sent  to  the  Levant,  and  had  there 
been  long  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. Most  men  would,  in  such  a 
situation,  have  allowed  their  faculties 
to  rust  For  at  Smyrna  and  Constan- 
tinople there  were  few  books  and  few 
intelligent  companions.  But  the  young 
factor  had  one  of  those  vigorous  under- 
standings which  are  independent  of 
external  aids.  In  his  solitude  he  medi- 
tated deeply  on  the  philosophy  of  trade, 
and  thought  out  by  degrees  a  complete 
and  admirable  theory,  substantially  the 
same  with  that  which,  a  century  later, 
was  expounded  by  Adam  Smith.  After 
an  exile  of  many  years,  Dudley  North 
returned  to  England  with  a  large  for- 
tune, and  commenced  business  as  a 
Turkey  merchant  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don. His  profound  knowledge,  both 
speculative  and  practical,  of  commercial 
matters,  and  the  perspicuity  and  liveli- 
ness with  which  he  explained  his  views, 
speedily  introduced  him  to  the  notice 
of  statesmen.  The  government  found 
in  him  at  once  an  enlightened  adviser 
and  an  unscrupulous  slave.  For  with 
his  rare  mental  endowments  were  joined 
lax  principles  and  an  unfeeling  heart 
When  the  Tory  reaction  was  in  full 
progress,  he  had  consented  to  be  made 
Sheriff  for  the  express  purpose  of 
assisting  the  vengeance  of  the  Court. 

•  Commons*  Jonmals,  May  27. 1685. 


His  juries  had  never  failed  to  find 
verdicts  of  Gruilty;  and,  on  a  day  of 
judicial  butchery,  carts,  loaded  with  the 
legs  and  arms  of  quartered  Whigs,  were, 
to  the  great  discomposure  of  his  lady, 
driven  to  his  fine  house  in  Basinghall 
Street  for  orders.  His  services  had 
been  rewarded  with  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  with  an  Alderman's  gown, 
and  with  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
the  Customs.  He  had  been  brought 
into  Parliament  for  Banbury,  and, 
though  a  new  member,  was  the  person 
on  whom  the  Lord  Treasurer  chieflj 
relied  for  the  conduct  of  financial 
buj^iness  in  the  Lower  House.* 

Though  the  Commons  were  unani- 
mous in  their  resolution  to  grant  a 
further  supply  to  the  Crown,  they  were 
by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  sources 
from  which  that  supply  should  be  drawn. 
It  was  speedily  determined  that  part  of 
the  sum  which  was  required  should  be 
raised  by  laying  an  additional  impost^ 
for  a  term  of  eight  years,  on  wine  and 
vinegar :  but  something  more  than  this 
was  needed.  Several  absurd  schemes 
were  suggested.  Many  country  gentle- 
men were  disposed  to  put  a  heavy  tax 
on  all  new  buildings  in  the  capital 
Such  a  tax,  it  was  hoped,  would  check  the 
growth  of  a  city  which  had  long  been 
regarded  with  jealousy  and  aversion  by 
the  rural  aristocracy.  Dudley  North's 
plan  was  that  additional  duties  should 
be  imposed,  for  a  term  of  eight  years, 
on  sugar  and  tobacco.  A  great  damom* 
was  raised.  Colonial  merchants,  gro- 
cers, sugar  bakers  and  tobacconists, 
petitioned  the  House  and  besieged  the 
public  offices.  The  people  of  Bristol, 
who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  trade 
with  Virginia  and  Jamaica,  sent  up  a 
deputation  which  was  heard  at  the  bar 
of  the  Commons.  Kochester  was  for  a 
moment  staggered ;  but  North's  ready 
wit  and  perfect  knowledge  of  trade 
prevailed,  both  in  the  Treiasury  and  in 
the  Parliament,  against  all  opposition. 
The  old  members  were  amazed  at  see- 
ing a  man  who  had  not  been  a  fortnight 
in  the  House,  and  whose  life  had  been 
chiefly  passed    in   foreign    countries, 

•  Boger  North's  Lite  of  Sir  Dudley  North ; 
Life  of  Loitl  Guildford,  166. ;  Mr.  M'CuUoch'a 
Literature  of  Political  Economy. 
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assome  with  confidence,  and  discharge 
with  ability,  all  the  fnnctions  of  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.* 

His  plan  was  adopted ;  and  thus  the 
Grown  was  in  possession  of  a  dear 
income  of  about  nineteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  derired  from  England 
alone.  Such  an  income  was  then  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
gOTemment  in  time  of  peace.t 

The  Lords  had,  in  the  meantime, 
^^  discussed  several  important 
bS^Sroo  questions.  The  Tory  party 
^^"^  had  always  been  strons  among 
the  peers.  It  included  the  whole  bench 
of  Bishops,  and  had  been  reinforced, 
during  the  four  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  last  dissolution,  by  several 
fresh  creations.  Of  the  new  nobles, 
the  most  conspicuous  were  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Bochester,  the  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford,  the  Lcnrd  Chief  Justice  Jef- 
freys, the  Lord  Godolphin,  and  the 
Lord  Churchill,  who,  after  his  return 
from  Versailles,  had  been  made  a  baron 
of  England. 

The  peers  early  took  into  considera- 
tion the  case  of  four  members  of  their 
body  who  had  been  impeached  in  the 
late  reign,  but  had  never  been  brought 
to  trials  and  had,  after  a  long  confine- 
ment, been  admitted  to  bail  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  Three  of  the 
noblemen  who  were  thus  under  recog- 
nisances were  Roman  Catholics.  The 
fourth  was  a  Protestant  of  great  note 
and  infiuenoe,  the  Earl  of  Danby. 
Since  he  had  fallen  from  power  and 
had  been  accused  of  treason  by  the 
Commons,  four  Parliaments  had  been 
dissolved;  but  he  had  been  neither 
acquitted  nor  condemned.  In  1679 
the  Lords  had  considered,  with  reference 
to  his  situation,  the  question  whether 
an  impeachment  was  or  was  not  ter- 
minated by  a  dissolution.  They  had 
resolved,  after  long  debate  and  fall 
examination  of  precedents,  that  the 
impeachment  was  still  pending.  That 
resolution  they  now  rescinded.  A  few 
Whig  nobles  protested  against  this 
step,  but  to  little  purpose.  The  Com- 
mons silently  acquiesced  in  tho  decision 

*  Life  of  Dudley  North,  176. ;  Lonsdale's 
HemoizB ;  Yan  Gitters,  June  M.  1686. 
t  Commons*  Journals,  Mar&  1. 1689. 


of  the  Upper  House.  Banby  again 
took  his  seat  among  his  peers,  and 
became  an  active  and  powerful  member 
of  the  Tory  party.* 

The  constitutional  question  on  which 
the  Lords  thus,  in  the  short  space  of 
six  yearS)  pronounced  two  diametrically 
opposite  decisions,  slept  during  more 
than  a  century,  and  waa  at  length 
revived  by  the  dissolution  which  took 
place  during  the  long  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings.  It  was  then  necessary  to 
determine  whether  the  rule  laid  down 
in  1679,  or  the  opposite  rule  laid  down 
in  1685,  was  to  be  accounted  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  point  was  long  de^ 
bated  in  both  Houses;  and  the  best 
legal  and  parliamentary  abilities  which 
an  age  preeminently  fertile  both  in 
legal  and  in  parliamentary  ability  could 
supply  were  employed  in  the  discussion. 
The  lawyers  were  not  unequally  divided. 
Thurlow,  Kenyon,  Scott,  ana  Erskine 
maintained  that  the  dissolution  had  put 
an  end  to  the  impeachment.  The  con- 
traiy  doctrine  was  held  by  Mansfield, 
Camden,  Loughborough,  and  Grant. 
But  among  those  statesmen  who  ground- 
ed their  arguments,  not  on  precedents 
and  technical  analogies,  but  on  deep 
and  broad  constitutional  principles, 
there  was  little  difference  of  opinion. 
Pitt  and  Grenville,  as  well  as  Burke 
and  Fox,  held  that  the  impeachment 
was  stilly  pending.  Both  Houses  by 
great  majorities  set  aside  the  decision 
of  1685,  and  pronounced  the  decision 
of  1679  to  be  in  conformity  with  the 
law  of  Parliament. 

Of  the  national  crimes  which  had 
been    committed  during    the  Biufo,re 
panic  excited  by  the  fictions  of  vmincthc 
Gates,  the  most  signal  had  been  o^suc*' 
the  judicial  murder  of  Staf-  '"^ 
ford.    The  sentence  of  that  imhappy 
nobleman  was  now    regarded    by  all 
impartial  persons  as  unjust.   The  prin- 
cipal witness  for  the  prosecution  had 
been    convicted  of   a  series  of   foul 
pei^'uries.     It  was  the   duty  of   the 
legislature,  in  such  circumstances,  to 
do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  guiltless 
sufierer,  and  to  efiace  an  unmerited 
stain  from  a  name  long  illustrious  in 

«  Lords'  Journals,  March  18, 19. 1679,  May 
22.1685. 
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our  annals.  A  bill  for  reversing  the 
attainder  of  Stafford  was  passed  by  the 
Upper  House,  in  spite  of  the  murmurs 
li  a  few  peers  who  were  unwilling  to 
admit  that  they  had  shed  innocent 
blood.  The  Commons  read  the  bill 
twice  without  a  division,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  committed.  But,  on  the  day 
appointed  for  the  committee,  arrived 
news  that-  a  formidable  rebellion  had 
broken  out  in  the  West  of  England. 
It  was  consequently  necessary  to  post- 
pone much  important  business.  The 
'  amends  due  to  the  memory  of  Stafford 
were  deferred,  as  waa  supposed,  only 
for  a  short  time.  But  the  misgo- 
vemment  of  James  in  a  few  months 
completely  turned  the  tide  of  public 
feeling.  During  several  generations 
the  IU>man  Catholics  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  demand  reparation  for  injus- 


tice, and  accounted  themselves  happy  il 
they  were  permitted  to  live  unmolested 
in  obscurity  and  silence.  At  length,  in 
the  reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth, 
more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  the  day  on  which  the  blood  of 
Stafford  was  shed  on  Tower  Hill,  the 
tardy  expiation  was  accomplished.  A 
law  annulling  the  attainder  and  restor- 
ing the  injured  family  to  its  aiicient 
dignities  was  presented  to  Parliament 
by  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  was 
eagerly  welcomed  by  public  men  of  all 
parties,  and  was  passed  without  one 
dissentient  voice.* 

It  is  now  necessary  that  I  should 
trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  that 
rebellion  by  which  the  deliberations 
of  the  Houses  were  suddenly  inter* 
ruptcd. 

•  Stat.  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  46. 


CHAPTER  V. 


TowABDs  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
whign»-  Charles  the  Second,  some 
a7cl>^  Whi^  who  had  been  deeply 
tinimt  imphcated  in  the  plot  so  fattU 
to  their  party,  and  who  knew  them- 
selves to  be  marked  out  for  destruction, 
had  sought  an  asylum  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

These  refugees  were  in  general  men 
of  fiery  temper  and  weak  judgment. 
They  were  also  under  the  influence  of 
that  peculiar  illusion  which  seems  to 
belong  to  their  situation.  A  politician 
driven  into  banishment  by  a  hostile 
faction  generally  sees  the  society  which 
he  has  quitted  through  a  false  medium. 
Every  object  is  distorted  and  discoloured 
by  his  regrets,  his  longings,  and  his 
resentments.  Every  little  discontent 
appears  to  him  to  portend  a  revolution. 
Every  riot  is  a  rebellion.  He  cannot 
be  convinced  that  his  country  does  not 
pine  for  him  as  much  as  he  pines  for 
his  country.  He  imagines  that  all  his 
old  associates,  who  still  dwell  at  their 
homes  and  enjoy  their  estates,  are 
tormented  by  the  same  feelings  which 


make  life  a  burden  to  himself.  The 
longer  his  expatriation  the  greater  does 
this  hallucination  become.  The  lapse 
of  time  which  cools  the  ardour  of  the 
friends  whom  he  has  left  behind,  in- 
flames his.  Every  month  his  impatience 
to  revisit  his  native  land  increases; 
and  eveiy  month  his  native  land  re- 
members and  misses  him  less.  This 
delusion  becomes  almost  a  madness 
when  many  exiles  who  suffer  in  the 
same  cause  herd,  together  in  a  foreign 
country.  Their  chief  employment  is 
to  talk  of  what  they  once  were,  and  of 
what  they  may  yet  be,  to  goad  each 
other  into  animosity  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  to  feed  each  other  with 
extravagant  hopes  of  victory  and 
revenge.  Thus  they  become  ripe  for 
enterprises  which  would  at  once  be 
pronounced  hopeless  by  any  man 
whose  passions  had  not  deprived  him 
of  the  power  of  calculating  chances. 

In   this   mood  were    many   of  the 
outlaws  who  had  assembled  on  Thdreor. 
the  Continent.      The   corres-  JSttta*" 
pondence  which  they  kept  up  b««»"^ 
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with  England  was,  for  the  most  part, 
sach  as  tended  to  excite  their  feelings 
and  to  mislead  their  judgment.  Their 
infonnation  concerning  the  temper  of 
the  public  mind  was  chiefly  derived 
from  the  worst  members  of  the  Whig 
party,  from  men  who  were  plotters  and 
libeUers  by  profession,  who  \rere  pur- 
sued by  the  officers  of  justice,  who 
were  forced  to  skulk  in  disguise  tlirough 
back  streets,  and  who  sometimes  lay 
hid  for  weeks  together  in  cocklofts  and 
cellars.  The  statesmen  who  had  for- 
merly been  the  ornaments  of  the 
Countiy  Party,  the  statesmen  who 
afterwards  guided  the  councils  of  the 
Conrention,  would  have  given  advice 
very  different  from  that  which  was 
given  by  such  men  as  John  Wildman 
and  Henry  Danvers. 

Wildman  had  served  forty  years 
before  in  the  parliamentary  army,  but 
had  been  more  distinguished  there  as 
an  agitator  than  as  a  sg^dier,  and  had 
early  quitted  the  profession  of  arms 
for  pursuits  better  suited  to  his  temper. 
His  hatred  of  monarchy  had  induced 
him  to  engage  in  a  long  series  of  con- 
spiracies, first  Hgainst  the  Protector, 
and  then  against  the  Stuarts.  But 
with  Wildman's  fanaticism  was  joined 
a  tender  care  for  his  own  safety.  He 
had  a  wonderful  skill  in  grazing  the 
edge  of  treason.  No  man  understood 
better  how  to  instigate  others  to  des- 
perate enterprises  by  words  which, 
when  repeated  to  a  jury,  might  seem 
innocent,  or,  at  worst,  ambiguous.  Such 
was  his  cunning  that,  though  always 
plotting,  though  always  known  to  be 
plotting,  and  though  long  malignantly 
watched  by  a  vindictive  government, 
he  eluded  every  danger,  and  died  in 
his  bed,  after  having  seen  two  genera- 
tions of  his  accomplices  die  on  the 
gallows.*  Danvers  was  a  man  of  the 
same  class,  hotheaded,  but  fainthearted, 
constantly  urged  to  the  brink  of  danger 
by  enthusiasm,  and  constantly  stopped 
on  that  brink  by  cowardice.  He  had 
considerable  influence  among  a  portion 
of  the  Baptists,  had  written  largely  in 

*  Clarendon's  Hlatory  of  the  Rebellion, 
book  xiv. ;  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  546.  626. ; 
Wade's  and  Ireton's  Narratives,  Lansdowne 
Ms.  1152. ;  West's  infonnation  in  the  Appen* 
ilix  to  Sprat's  True  Aooount. 


defence  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  and 
had  drawn  down  on  himself  the  severe 
censure  of  the  most  respectable  Puritans 
by  attempting  to  palliate  the  crimes  ,of 
Matthias  and  Jolm  of  Leyden.  It  is 
probable  that,  had  he  possessed  a  little 
courage,  he  would  have  trodden  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  wretches  whom  ho 
defended.  He  was,  at  this  time,  con- 
cealing himself  from  the  officers  of 
justice ;  for  warrants  were  out  against 
him  on  account  of  a  grossly  calumnious 
paper  of  which  the  government  had 
dbcovered  him  to  be  the  author.* 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  kind  of 
intelligence  and  counsel  men,  chanwten 
such  as  have  been  described,  i^nic 
were  likely  to  send  to  the  out-  niag^, 
laws  in  the  Netherlands.  Of  the 
general  character  of  those  outlaws  an 
estimate  may  be  formed  from  a  few 
samples. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  among 
them  was  John  Ayloffe,  a  law-  j^^g^ 
yer  connected  by  affinity  with 
the  Hydes,  and  through  the  Hydes, 
with  James.  Ayloffe  had  early  mado 
himself  remarkable  by  offering  a  whim- 
sical insult  to  the  government  At  a 
time  when  the  ascendency  of  the  court 
of  Versailles  had  excited  general  un- 
easiness, he  had  contrived  to  put  a 
wooden  shoe,  the  fetablished  type, 
among  the  English,  of  French  tyranny, 
into  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  had  subsequently  been 
concerned  in  the  Whig  plot ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
party  to  the  design  of  assassinating  the 
royal  brothers.  He  was  a  man  of  pai'ts 
and  courage;  but  his  moral  character 
did  not  stand  high.  The  Puritan 
divines  whispered  that  he  was  a  care- 
less Gallio  or  something  worse,  and 
that,  whatever  zeal  he  might  profess 
for  civil  liberty,  the  Saints  would  do 
well  to  avoid  all  connection  with  him.f 

*  London  Gazette,  Jan.  4. 168| ;  Ferguson 
MS.  in  Eachard's  History,  iii.  764. ;  Groy's 
Narrative ;  Sprat's  True  Aocoont ;  Danvers's 
Treatise  on  Baptism ;  Danvers's  Innooency 
and  Truth  vindicated;  Crosby's  History  of 
the  English  Baptists. 

t  Sprat's  True  Account ;  Bnmet,  i.  634. ; 
Wade's  Cionfession,  Harl.  MS.  6845. 

Lord  Howard  of  Eacrick  accused  Ayloffe  of 
proposing  to  assassinato  the  Duke  of  York ; 
but  Lord  Howard  was  an  abject  liar ;  and  this 
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Nathaniel  Wade  was,  like  Ayloffe,  a  | 
lawyer.  He  had  long  resided 
at  Bristol,  and  had  been  cele- 
brated in  his  own  neighbourhood  as  a 
vehement  republican.  At  one  time 
he  had  formed  a  project  of  emigrating 
to  New  Jersey,  where  he  expected  to 
find  institutions  better  sidted  to  his 
taste  than  those  of  England.  His  activity 
in  electioneering  had  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  some  Whig  nobles.  They 
had  employed  him  professionally,  and 
had,  at' length,  admitted  him  to  their 
most  secret  counsels.  He  had  been 
deeply  concerned  in  the  scheme  of 
insurrection,  and  had  undertaken  to 
head  a  rising  in  his  own  city.  He  had 
also  been  privy  to  the  more  odious  plot 
against  the  lives  cf  Charles  and  James. 
But  he  always  declared  that,  though 
privy  to  it,  he  had  abhorred  it,  and  had 
attempted  to  dissuade  his  associates 
from  carrying  their  design  into  effect 
For  a  man  bred  to  civil  pursuits,  Wade 
seems  to  have  had,  in  an  imusual 
degree,  that  sort  of  ability  and  that 
sort  of  nerve  which  make  a  good 
soldier.  Unhappily  his  principles  and 
his  courage  proved  to  be  not  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  support  him  when  the 
fight  was  over,  and  when,  in  a  prison, 
he  had  to  choose  between  dea£h  and 
infamy.*  * 

Another  fugitive  was  Richard  Grood- 
Q^^_  enough,  who  had  formerly  been 
enough.  Under  Sheriff  of  Loudou.  On 
this  man  his  party  had  long  relied  for 
services  of  no  honourable  kind,  and 
especially  for  the  selection  of  jurymen 
not  likely  to  be  troubled  with  scruples 
in  political  cases.  He  had  been  deeply 
concerned  in  those  dark  and  atrocious 
parts  of  the  Whig  plot  which  had  been 
carefully  concealed  from  the  most  re- 
spectable Whigs.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
plead,  in  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  that 
he  was  misled  by  inordinate  zeal  for 
the  public  good.  For  it  will  be  seen 
that,    after  having  disgraced  d  noble 

story  was  not  part  of  his  original  confession, 
but  was  added  afterwards  by  way  of  supple- 
ment, and  therefore  deserves  no  credit  what- 
ever. 

«  Wade's  Confession,  Harl.  MS.  6845. ; 
Lansdowne  MS.  11A2. ;  Hollowajr's  narrative 
in  the  Appendix  to.  Sprat's  True  Account. 
Wade  owned  that  Holloway  had  told  nothing 
bnt  truth. 


cause  by  his  crimes,  he  betrayed  it  in 
order  to  escape  from  his  well  meritdd 
punishment.* 

Very  different  was  the  character  of 
Richard  Rumbold.  He  had  „  ^„ 
held  a  commission  in  Crom- 
well's own  regiment,  had  guarded  the 
scaffold  before  the  Banqueting  House 
on  tJie  day  of  the  great  execution,  liad 
fought  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and 
had  always  shown  in  th^  highest  d^;ree 
the  qualities  which  distingnished  the 
invincible  army  in  which  he  served, 
courage  of  the  truest  temper,  fieiy 
enthusiasm,  both  political  and  religions, 
and  with  that  enthusiasm,  all  the  power 
of  self-government  which  is  character- 
istic  of  men  trained  in  well  disciplined 
camps  to  command  and  to  obey.  When 
the  republican  troops  were  disbanded. 
Bumbold  became  a  maltster,  and  carried 
on  his  trade  near  Hoddesdon,  in  that 
building  from  which  the  Rye  House 
plot  derives  i^  name.  It  had  been 
suggested,  though  not  absolutely  deter- 
mined, in  the  conferences  of  the  most 
violent  and  unscrupulous  of  the  male- 
contents,  that  armed  men  should  be 
stationed  in  the  Bye  House  to  attack 
the  Guards  who  were  to  escort  Charles 
and  James  from  Newmarket  to  Loudon. 
In  these  conferences  Bumbold  had 
borne  a  part  from  which  he  would  have 
shrunk  with  horror,  if  his  clear  under- 
standing had  not  been  overclouded, 
and  his  manly  heart  corrupted,  by 
party  spiritf 

A  more  important  exile  was  Ford 
Grey,  Lord  Grey  of  Wark.  He  lom 
had  been  a  zealous  Exclusion-  ^^^y- 
ist,  had  concurred  in  the  design  of  in- 
surrection, and  had  been  committed  to 
the  Tower,  but  had  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  keepers  drunk,  and  in  effecting 
his  escape  to  the  Continent.  His 
parliamentary  abilities  were  great,  and 
his  manners  pleasing :  but  hu  life  had 
been  sullied  by  a  great  domestic  crime. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  noble 
housis  of  Berkeley.  Her  sister,  tho  Lady 
Henrietta  Berkeley,   was    allowed  to 

•Sprat's  True  Aacount  and  Appendix, 
passim. 

t  Sprat's  True  Account  and  Appendix; 
Proceedings  against  Rumbold  in  the  Colleo- 
tion  of  State  Trials ;  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i 
033. ;  Appendix  to  Fox's  History,  No.  IV. 
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associate  and  oorrespond  with  him  as 
■mth  a  brother  by  blood.  A  fatal  at- 
tachment sprang  up.  The  high  spirit 
and  strong  passions  of  Lady  Henrietta 
broke  thidogh  all  restraints  of  Tirtue 
and  deoomm.  A  scandaloos  elopement 
disclosed  to  the  whole  kingdom  the 
shame  of  two  illustrious  famines.  Grey 
and  some  of  the  agents  who  had  served 
him  in  his  amour  were  brought  to  trial 
on  a  chaige  of  conspiracy.  A  scene 
unparallel^  in  our  legal  history  was 
exhibited  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
The  seducer  appeared  with  dauntless 
front,  accompanied  by  his  paramour. 
Nor  did  the  great  Whig  lords  flinch 
from  their  friend's  side  even  in  that 
extremity.  Those  whom  he  had  wronged 
stood  over  against  him,  and  were  moved 
to  transports  of  rage  by  the  sight  of 
him.  The  old  Earl  of  Berkeley  poured 
forth  reproaches  and  curses  on  the 
wretched  Henrietta.  The  Countess  gave 
evidence  broken  by  many  sobs,  and  at 
length  fell  down  in  a  swoon.  The  jury 
found  a  verdict  of  guilty.  When  the 
court  rose,  Lord  Berkeley  called  on  aU 
his  friends  to  help  him  to  seize  his 
daughter.  The  partisans  of  Grey  rallied 
round  her.  3words  were  drawn  on  both 
sides :  a  skirmish  took  place  in  West- 
minster Hall;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  Judges  and  tipstaves  parted 
the  combatants.  In  our  time  such  a 
trial  would  be  fatal  to  the  character  of 
a  public  man ;  but  in  that  age  the 
standard  of  morality  among  the  great 
was  so  low,  and  party  spirit  was  so 
violent)  that  Grey  still  continued  to 
have  considerable  influence,  though  the 
Puritans,  who  formed  a  strong  section 
of  the  Whig  party,  looked  somewhat 
coldly  on  him.* 

One  part  of  the  character,  or  rather, 
it  may  be,  of  the  fortune,  of  Grey  de- 
serves notice.  It  was  admitted  that 
everywhere,  except  on  the  field  of  battle, 
'he  showed  a  high  degree  of  couraee. 
More  than  once,  in  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances, when  his  life  and  libesty 
were  at  stake,  the  dignity  of  his  deport- 
ment and  his  perfect  command  of  all 
his  faculties  extorted  praise  from  those 
who  neither  loved  nor  esteemed  him. 

»  6rey*8  Narrative  ;  his  trial  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  State  Trials ;  Sprat's  Troe  Aooonnt. 


But  as  a  soldier  he  incurred,  less  per- 
haps by  his  fiiiilt  than  by  mischance, 
the  degrading  imputation  of  personal 
cowardice. 

In  this  respect  ho  differed  widely 
from  his  friend  the  Duke  of  jfon. 
Monmouth.  Ardent  and  intre-  mouth, 
pid  on  the  field  of  battle,  Monmouth 
was  everywhere  else  effeminate  and 
irresolute.  The  accident  of  his  birth, 
his  personal  courage,  and  his  superficial 
graces,  had  placed  him  in  a  post  for 
which  he  was  altogether  unfitted.  After 
witnessing  the  ruin  of  the  party  of 
which  he  had  been  the  nominal  head, 
he  had  retired  to  Holland.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange  had  now  ceased 
to  regard  him  as  a  rival.  They  received 
him  most  hospitably;  for  they  hoped 
that,  by  treating  him  with  kindness, 
they  should  establish  a  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  father.  They  knew 
that  paternal  affection  was  not  yet 
wearied  but,  that  letters  and  supplies  of 
money  still  came  secretly  from  White- 
hall to  Monmouth's  retreat,  and  that 
Charles  frowned  on  those  who  sought 
to  pay  their  court  to  him  by  speaking 
ill  of  his  banished  eon.  The  Duke  had 
been  encouraged  to  expect  that,  in  a 
very  short  time,  if  he  gave  no  new  cause 
of  displeasure,  he  would  be  recalled  to 
his  native  land,  and  restored  to  all  his 
high  honours  and  commands.  Ani- 
mated by  such  expectations  he  had  been 
the  life  of  the  Hague  during  the  late 
winter.  He  had  been  the  most  conspi- 
cuous figure  at  a  succession  of  balls  in 
that  splendid  Orange  Hall,  which 
blazes  on  every  side  with  the  most 
ostentatious  colouring  of  Jordaens  and 
Hondthorst*  He  had  taught  the  Eng- 
lish country  dance  to  the  Dutch  ladies, 
and  had  in  his  turn  learned  fVom  them 
to  skate  on  the  canals.  The  Princess 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  expeditions 
on  the  ice;  and  the  figure  which  she 
made  there,  poised  on  one  leg,  and  clad 
in  petticoats  shorter  than  are  generally 
worn  by  ladies  so  strictly  decorous,  had 
caused  some  wonder  and  mirth  to  thr> 
foreign  ministers.    The  sullen  gravit^- 

*  In  the  Pepysian  Oollectlon  is  a  print  m- 
presenting  one  of  the  balls  which  about  thi« 
time  William  and  Mary  gave  in  tiie  Oraxijc 
Zual. 
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which  had  been  characteristic  of  the 
Stadtholder  s  court  seemed  to  have 
yanished  before  the  influence  of  the 
fascinating  Englishman.  Even  the 
stem  and  pensive  William  relaxed  into 
good  humour  when  his  brilliant  guest 
appeared.* 

Monmouth  meanwhile  carefully 
ayoided  all  that  could  give  offence  in 
the  quarter  to  which  he  looked  for  pro- 
tection. He  saw  little  of  any  Whigs, 
and  nothing  of  those  violent  men  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  worst  part 
of  the  Whig  plot.  He  was  therefore 
loudly  accused,  by  his  old  associates,  of 
fickleness  and  ingratitude. f 

By  none  of  the  exiles  was  this  accu- 
sation urged  with  more  vehe- 
"*'^°*  mence  and  bitterness  than 
by  Robert  Ferguson,  the  Judas  of 
Dryden's  great  satire.  Ferguson  was 
by  birth  a  Scot ;  but  England  had  long 
been  his  residence.  At  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  indeed,  he  had  held  a  living 
in  Kent.  He  had  been  bred  a  Presby- 
terian ;  but  the  Presbyterians  had  cast 
him  out,  and  he  had  become  an  Inde- 
pendent. He  had  been  master  of  an 
academy  which  the  Dissenters  had  set 
up  at  Islington  as  a  rival  to  West- 
minster School  and  the  Charter  House ; 
and  he  had  preached  to  large  congrega- 
tions at  a  meeting  house  in  Moorflelds. 
He  had  also  published  some  theological 
treatises  which  may  still  be  found  in 
the  dusty  recess -s  of  a  few  old  libraries ; 
but^  though  texts  of  scripture  were  al- 
ways on  his  lips,  those  who  had  pecu- 
niary transactions  with  him  soon  found 
him  to  be  a  mere  swindler. 

At  length  he  turned  his  attention 
-almost  entirely  from  theology  to  the 
worat  part  of  politics.  He  belonged  to 
the  class  whose  office  it  is  to  render  in 
troubled  times  to  exasperated-  parties 
those  services  from  which  honest  men 
shrink  in  disgust  and  prudent  men  in 
fear,  the  class  of  fanatical  knaves. 
Violent^  malignant,  regardless  of  truth, 
insensible  to  shame,  insatiable  of  noto- 

*  Avaux'  Neg.  Jan,  25. 1685.  Letter  from 
Jamea  to  the  Princess  of  Orange  dated  Jan. 
168j,  among  Birch's  Extracts  in  the  British 
Hoaenm. 

t  Grey's  Narrative ;  "Wade's  Confession, 
Lansdowne  MS.  1152. 


riety,  delighting"  in  intrigue,  in  tumult, 
in  mischief  for  its  own  sake,  he  toiled 
during  many  years  in  the  darkest  mines 
of  faction.  He  lived  among  libellers 
and  false  witnesses.  He  was  the  keeper 
of  a  secret  purse  from  which  agents  too 
vile  to  be  acknowledged  received  hire, 
and  the  director  of  a  secret  press 
whence  pamphlets,  bearing  no  name, 
were  daily  issued.  J9e  boasted  that  he 
had  contrived  to  scatter  lampoons  about 
the  terrace  of  Windsor,  and  even  to  lay 
them  under  the  royal  pillow.  In  this 
way  of  life  he  was  put  to  many  shifts, 
was  forced  to  assume  many  names,  and 
at  one  time  had  four  different  lodgings 
in  different  comers  of  London.  He 
was  deeply  engaged  in  the  Bye  House 
plot.  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  the  original  author 
of  those  sanguinary  schemes  which 
brought  so  much  discredit  on  the  whole 
Whig  party.  When  the  conspiracy  was 
detected  and  his  associates  were  in 
dismay,  he  bade  them  &rewell  with  a 
laugh,  and  told  them  that  they  were 
norices,  that  he  had  been  used  to  flight, 
concealment,  and  disguise,  and  that  he 
should  never  leave  off  plotting  while  he 
lived.  He  escaped  to  the  Continent 
But  it  seemed  that  even  on  the  Conti- 
nent he  w^as  not  secure.  The  English 
envoys  at  foreign  courts  were  directed 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  him.  The  French 
government  offered  a  reward  of  five 
hundred  pistoles  to  any  who  would 
seize  him.  Nor  was  it  easy  for  him  to 
escape  notice;  for  his  broad  Scotdi 
accent,  his  tall  and  lean  figure,  his 
lantern  jaws,  the  gleam  of  his  sharp 
eyes  which  were  always  overhung  by 
his  wig,  his  cheeks  inflamed  by  au 
eruption,  his  shoulders  deformed  by  a 
stoop,  and  his  gait  distinguished  from 
that  of  other  men  by  a  peculiar  shuffle, 
made  him  remarkable  wherever  he  ap- 
peared. But,  though  he  was,  as  it 
seemed,  pursued  with  peculiar  ani-" 
mosity,  it  was  whispered  that  this 
aniinosity  was  feigned,  and  that  the 
officera  of  justice  had  secret  orders  not 
to  see  him.  That  he  was  really  a  bitter 
malecontent  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
But  there  is  strong  reason  to  beUeTO 
that  he  provided  for  his  own  safety  by 
pretending  at  Whitehall  to  be  a  spy  on 
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the  Whiggy  and  by  furnishing  the  go- 
vernment with  just  so  much  informn- 
tion  as  sufficed  to  keep  up  his  credit 
This  hypothesis  furnishes  a  simple 
explanation  of  what  seemed  to  his 
associates  to  be  his  unnatural  reckless- 
ness and  audacity.  Being  himself  out 
of  danger,  he  always  gave  his  vote  for 
the  most  violent  and  perilous  course, 
and  sneered  very  complacently,  at  the 
pusillanimity  of  men  who,  not  having 
tiiken  the  infamous  precautions  on 
which  he  relied,  were  disposed  to  think 
twice  before  they  placed  life,  and  ob- 
jects dearer  than  life,  on  a  single 
hazard.* 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries he  began  to  form  new  projects 
against  the  English  government,  and 
found  among  his  fellow  emigrants  men 
ready  to  iSten  to  his  evil  counsels. 
Monmouth,  however,  stood  obstinately 
aloof;  and  without  the  help  of  Mon- 
mouth's immense  popularity,  it  was 
impossible  to  effect  anytlung.  Yet 
such  was  the  impatience  and  rashness 
of  the  exiles  that  they  tried  to  find 
another  leader.  They  sent  an  embassy 
to  that  solitary  retreat  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Leman  where  Edmund  Ludlow, 
once  conspicuous  among  the  chiefs  of 
the  parliamentaiy  army  and  among  the 
members  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
had,  during  many  years,  hidden  him- 
self from  the  vengeance  of  the  restored 
Stuarts.  The  stem  old  regicide,  how- 
ever, refused  to  quit  his  hermitage. 
His  work,  he  said,  was  done.  If  Eng- 
land was  still  to  be  saved,  she  must  be 
saved  by  younger  men.f 

The  unexpected  demise  of  the  crown 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs. 
Any  hope  which  the  proscribed  Whigs 
might  have  cherished  of  returning 
peaceably  to  their  native  land  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  death  of  a  careless 
and  goodnatured  prince,  and  by  the 
accession  of  a  prince  obstinate  in  all 
things,  and  especially  obstinate  in  re- 
venge.   Ferguson  was  in  his  element. 

*  Bnrnet,  i.  543. ;  Wood,  Ath.  Ox.  under 
the  name  of  Owen ;  Absalom  and  Achitophel, 
part  ii. ;  Bachard,  iii.  682.  697. :  Sprat's  True 
Aooonnt,  pamm ;  Lend.  Qax.  Aug.  6.  1683 ; 
NonooBformist's  Memorial ;  North's  Examen, 
399. 

t  Wade's  Ck)nfe88ion,  Harl.  MS.  6845. 


Destitute  of  the  talents  both  of  a 
writer  and  of  a  statesman,  he  had  in  a 
high  degree  the  unenviable  qualifica- 
tions of  a  tempter ;  and  now,  with  the 
malevolent  activity  and  dexterity  of  an 
evil  spirit,  he  ran  from  outlaw  to  outlaw, 
chattered  in  every  ear,  and  stirred  u; 
in  every  bosom  savage  animosities  an 
wild  desires. 

He  no  longer  despaired  of  being  able 
to  seduce  Monmouth.  The  situation 
of  that  unhappy  young  man  was  com- 
pletely changed.  While  he  was  dan- 
cing and  skating  at  the  Hague,  and 
expecting  every  day  a  summons  to 
London,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  mi- 
sery by  the  tidings  of  his  father^b 
death  and  of  his  uncle's  suecessioik 
During  the  night  which  followed  the 
arrival  of  the  news,  those  who  lodged 
near  him  could  distinctly  hear  his  sobs 
and  his  piercing  cries.  He  quitted  the 
Hague  the  next  day,  having  solemnly 
pledged  his  word,  both  to  the  Prince 
and  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  not  to  at- 
tempt anything  against  the  government 
of  England,  and  having  been  supplied 
by  them  with  money  to  meet  immediate 
demands.* 

The  prospect  which  lay  before  Mon- 
mouth was  not  a  bright  one.  There 
was  now  no  probability  that  he  would 
be  recalled  from  banishment  On  the 
Continent  his  life  could  no  longer  be 
passed  amidst  the  splendour  and  festi- 
vity of  a  court.  His  cousins  at  the 
Hague  seem  to  have  really  regarded 
him  with  kindness ;  but  they  could  no 
longer  countenance  him  openly  without 
serious  risk  of  producing  a  rupture 
between  England  and  Holland.  Wil- 
liam offered  a  kind  and  judicious  sug- 
gestion. The  war  which  was  then 
raging  in  Hungary,  between  the  Empe- 
ror and  the  Turks,  was  watched  by  all 
Europe  with  interest  almost  as  great 
as  that  which  the  Crusades  had  excited 
five  hundred  years  earlier.  Many  gal- 
lant gentlemen,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  were  fighting  as  volunteers  in 
the  common  cause  of  Christendom. 
The  Prince  advised  Monmouth  to  repair 
to  the  Imperial  camp,  and  assured  him 

«  Avaax  Neg.  Feb.  20.  22.  1685;  Mon- 
mouth's letter  to  James  from  Rlngwood. 
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that,  if  he  would  do  so,  he  should  not 
want  the  means  of  making  an  appear^ 
ance  befitting  an  English  nobleman.* 
This  counsel  was  excellent:  but  the 
Duke  coulcl  not  make  up  his  mind. 
He  retired  to  Brussels  accompanied  by 
Henrietta  Wentworth,  Baroness  Went- 
worth  of  Nettlestede,  a  damsel  of  high 
rank  and  ample  fortune,  who  loved 
him  passionately,  who  had  sacrificed 
for  his  sake  her  maiden  honour  and  the 
hope  of  a  splendid  alliance,  who  had 
followed  him  into  exile,  and  whom  he 
believed  to  be  his  wife  in  the  sight  of 
heaven.  Under  the  soothing  influence 
of  female  friendship,  his  lacerated 
mind  healed  fast.  He  seemed  to  have 
found  happiness  in  obscurity  and  re- 
pose, and  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had 
been  the  ornament  of  a  splendid  court 
and  the  head  of  a  great  party,  that  he 
had  commanded  armies,  and  that  h. 
had  aspired  to  a  throne. 

But  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain 
quiet.  Feiguson  employed  all  his 
powers  of  temptation.  Grey,  who 
knew  not  where  to  turn  for  a  pistole, 
and  was  ready  for  any  undertaking, 
however  desperate,  lent  his  aid.  No 
art  was  spared  which  could  draw  Mon- 
mouth from  retreat  To  the  first  invi- 
tations which  he  received  from  his  old 
associates  he  returned  unfavourable 
answers.  He  pronounced  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  descent  on  England  insuper- 
able, protested  that  he  was  sick  of 
public  life,  and  begged  to  be  left  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  newly  found  happi- 
ness. But  he  was  little  in  the  habit  of 
resisting  skilful  aud  urgent  importunity. 
It  is  said,  too,  that  he  was  induced  to 
quit  his  retirement  by  the  same  power- 
frd  influence  which  had  made  that 
retirement  delightful.  Lady  Went- 
worth wished  to  see  him  a  King.  Her 
rents,  her  diamonds,  her  credit  were 
put  at  his  disposal.  Monmouth's  judg- 
ment was  not  convinced;  but  he  had 
not  firmness  to  resist  such  solicitations.f 

«  Boyer'g  History  of  "King  William  the 
Third,  2nd  edition,  1703,  vol.  i.  160. 
•  t  Welwood*8  Memoirs,  App.  xv.;  Bnmet, 
i.  680.  Grey  told  a  somewhat  different  story : 
but  he  told  it  to  save  his  life.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  at  the  English  coart,  Don  Pedro 
de  Bonqnillo,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor  of 
fho  Low  Countries  written  about  this  time, 


By  the  English  exiles  he  was  joyfiill; 
welcomed,  and  unanimously  seoidi 
acknowledged  as  their  head.  "*««* 
But  there  was  another  class  of  tm- 
grants  who  were  not  disposed  to  recog- 
nise his  supremacy.  Misgovemment, 
such  as  had  never  been  known  in  the 
southern  part  of  our  island,  had  driyeD 
from  Scotland  to  the  Continent  many 
fugitives,  the  intemperance  of  whose 
political  and  religious  zeal  was  propo^ 
tioned  to  the  .oppression  which  thej 
had  undergone.  These  men  were  not 
willing  to  follow  an  English  leader. 
Even  in  destitution  and  ^iale  they  re- 
tained their  punctilious  national  pride, 
and  would  not  consent  that  their  coun- 
try should  be,  in  their  persons,  degraded 
into  a  province.  They  had  a  swirf 
captain  oftheir  own,  Archibald,  AiRri* 
ninth  Earl  of  Argyle,  who,  as  chief  of 
the  great  tribe  of  Campbell,  was  known 
among  the  population  of  the  Highlands 
by  the  proud  name  of  Mac  Callum  More. 
His  father,  the  Marquess  of  Argyle,  had 
been  the  head  of  the  Scotch  Covenan- 
ters, .  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
ruin  of  Charles  the  First,  and  was  not 
thought  by  the  Royalists  to  hare 
atoned  for  this  offence  by  consenting  to 
bestow  the  empty  title  of  King,  and  a 
state  prison  in  a  palace,  on  Charles  the 
Second.  After  the  return  of  the  royal 
family  the  Marquess  was  put  to  death. 
His  marquisate  became  extinct ;  but 
his  son  was  permitted  to  inherit  the 
ancient  earldom,  and  was  still  among 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the 
nobles  of  Scotland.  The  Earl*s  con- 
duct during  the  twenty  years  which 
followed  the  Restoration  had  been,  as 
he  afterwards  thought^  criminally  mo- 
derate. He  had,  on  some  occasions, 
opposed  the  administration  which 
afflicted  his  country:  but  his  opposi- 
tion had  been  languid  and  cautious. 
His  compliances  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters had  given  scandal  to  rigid  Presby- 

sneers  at  Monmouth  for  living  on  the  bounty 
of  a  fond  woman,  and  hints  a  very  unfounded 
snspicion  that  the  Duke's  passion  was  alto- 
gether interested.  "  Hallandoae  hoy  tan  falto 
de  medios  que  ha  menester  trasformarse  en 
Amor  con  Miledi  en  vista  de  la  xjacfuMaA 
de  podcr  subeisUr."— BonquiUo  to  Qnam, 

M^rch  3<).  ____ 
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tcrians :  and  so  far  had  he  been  from 
showing  any  inclination  tx)  resistance 
that)  when  the  Covenanters  had  been 
persecuted  into  insurrection,  he  had 
brought  into  the  field  a  large  body  of 
his  dependents  to  support  the  gOTem- 
ment. 

Such  had  been  his  political  course 
until  the  Duke  of  York  came  down  to 
Edinburgh  armed  with  the  whole  regal 
authority.  The  despotic  viceroy  soon 
found  that  he  could  not  expect  entire 
support  from  Argyle.  Since  the  most 
powerful  chief  in  the  kingdom  could  not 
be  gained,  it  was  thought  necessary  that 
he  should  be  destroyed.  On  grounds 
80  frivolous  that  even  the  spirit  of  party 
and  the  spirit  of  chicane  were  ashamed 
of  them,  he  was  brought  to  trial  for 
treason,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
deatL  The  partisans  of  the  Stuarts 
afterwards  asserted  that  it  was  never 
meant  to  carry  this  sentence  into  effect^ 
and  that  the  only  object  of  the  prose- 
cution was  to  frighten  him  into  ceding 
his  extensive  jurisdiction  in  the  High- 
lands. Whether  James  designed,  as 
his  enemies  suspected,  to  commit  mur- 
der, or  only,  as  his  friends  affirmed, 
to  commit  extortion  by  threatening  to 
commit  murder,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. "  I  know  nothing  of  the  Scotch 
law,"  said  Halifax  to  King  Charles; 
"but  this  I  know,  that  we  should  not 
hang  a  dog  here  on  the  grounds  on 
which  my  Lord  Argyle  has  been  sen- 
tenced."* 

Argyle  escaped  in  disguise  to  Eng- 
land, and  thence  passed  over  to  Fries- 
land.  In  that  secluded  province  his 
father  had  bought  a  small  estate,  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  family  in  civil 
troubles.  It  was  said,  among  the  Scots, 
that  this  purchase  had  been  made  in 
consequence  of  the  predictions  of  a 
Celtic  seer,  to  whom  it  had  been  re- 
vealed that  Mac  Callum  More'  would 
one  day  be  driven  forth  from  the  ancient 
mansion  of  his  race  at  Inverary.f    But 

*  Proceedings  against  Argyle  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  State  lYlaJa ;  Burnet,  i.  621. ;  A  true 
and  plain.  Aooount  of  the  Discoveries  made  in 
Scotland.  1684  ;  The  Scotch  Hist  Cleared ;  Sir 
George  Mackenzie's  Vindication  ;  Lord  Foun- 
tainl^irs  Chronol(n?icaI  Notes. 

t  Information  of  Robert  Smith  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Sprat's  True  Account. 


it  is  probable  that  the  politic  Marquess 
had  been  warned  rather  by  the  signs 
of  the  times  than  by  the  visions  of  any 
prophet.  In  Friesland  Earl  Archibald 
resided  during  some  time  so  quietly 
that  it  was  not  generally  known  whither 
he  had  fled.  From  his  retreat  he  car- 
ried on  a  correspondence  with  his  friends 
in  Great  Britain,  was  a  party  to  the 
Whig  conspiracy,  and  concerted  with 
the  chiefs  of  that  conspiracy  a  plan  for 
invading  Scotland.*  This  plan  had 
been  dropped  upon  the  detection  of  the 
Rye  House  Plot,  but  became  again  the 
subject  of  his  thoughts  after  the  demise 
of  die  crovra. 

He  had,  during  his  residence  on  the 
Continent^  reflected  much  more  deeply 
on  religious  questions  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding years  of  his  life.  In  one  respect 
the  effect  of  these  reflections  on  hii 
mind  had  been  pernicious.  His  parti- 
ality for  the  synodical  form  of  church 
government  now  amounted  to  bigotry. 
When  he  remembered  how  long  he  had 
conformed  to  the  established  worship, 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  shame  and 
remorse,  and  showed  too  many  signs 
of  a  disposition  to  atone  for  his  de- 
fection by  violence  and  intolerance. 
He  had,  however,  in  no  long  time,  an 
opportunity  of  proving  that  the  fear 
and  love  of  a  higher  Power  had 
nerved  him  for  the  most  formidable 
conflicts  by  which  human  nature  can 
be  tried. 

To  his  companions  in  adversity  his 
assistance  was  of  the  highest  moment. 
Though  proscribed  and  a  fugitive,  he 
was  still,  in  some  sense,  the  most 
powerful  subject  in  the  British  domi- 
nions. In  wealth,  even  before  his 
attainder,  he  was  probably  inferior, 
not  only  to  the  great  English  nobles, 
but  to  some  of  the  opulent  esquires  of 
Kent  and  Norfolk.  But  his  patriarchal 
authority,  an  authority  which  no  wealth 
could  give  and  which  no  attainder  could 
take  away,  made  him,  as  a  leader  of 
an  insurrection,  truly  formidable.  No 
southern  lord  could  feel  any  confidence 
that,  if  he  ventured  to  resist  the  govern- 
ment, even  his  own  gamekeepers  and 
huntsmen  would  stand  by  him.     An 

*  True  and  plain  Aocountof  the  Discoveries 
made  in  Scotland. 
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Earl  of  Bedford,  an  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
could  not  engage  to  bring  ten  men  into 
the  field.  Mac  Galium  More,  penniless 
and  deprived  of  his  earldom,  might,  at 
any  moment,  raise  a  serious  civil  war. 
He  had  only  to  show  himself  on  the 
coast  of  Lorn  ;  and  an  army  would,  in 
a  few  days,  gather  round  him.  The 
force,  which,  in  favourable  circum- 
stances, he  could  bring  into  the  field, 
amounted  to  five  thousand  fighting  men, 
devoted  to  his  ser%dce,  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  target  and  broadsword,  not 
afraid  to  encounter  regular  troops  even 
in  the  open  plain,  and  perhaps  superior 
to  regular  troops  in  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  the  defence  of  wild  moun- 
tain passes,  hidden  in  mist,  and  torn 
by  headlong  torrents.  What  such  a 
force,  well  directed,  could  effect,  even 
against  veteran  regiments  and  skilful 
commanders,  was  proved,  a  few  years 
later,  at  Killiecrankie. 

But,  strong  as  was  the  claim  of 
wr Patrick  Argyle  to  the  confidence  of 
unma.  the  cxilcd  Scots,  there  was  a 
faction  among  them  which  regarded 
him  with  no  fnendly  feeling,  and  which 
wished  to  make  use  of  his  name  and 
influence,  without  entrusting  to  him 
any  real  power.  The  chief  of  this 
faction  was  a  lowland  gentleman,  who 
had  been  implicated  in  the  Whig  plot, 
and  had  with  difficulty  eluded  the 
vengeance  of  the  court.  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  of  Polwarth,  in  Berwickshire. 
Great  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  his 
integrity,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
he  injured  his  cause  by  perverseness 
as  much  as  he  could  have  done  by 
treachery.  He  was  a  man  incapable 
alike  of  leading  and  of  following,  con- 
ceited, captious,  and  wrongheaded,  an 
endless  talker,  a  sluggard  in  action 
against  the  enemy,  and  active  only 
against  his  own  allies.  With  Hume 
was  closely  connected  another  Scottish 
sir  John  ®^®  °^  great  note,  who  had 
coehno*.  many  of  the  same  faults.  Sir 
John  Cochrane,  second  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Dundonald. 

A  far  higher  character  belonged  to 
Fieteberof  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  a 
saitoun.  man  distinguished  by  learning 
and  eloquence,  distinguished  also  by 


courage,  disinterestedness,  and  public 
spirit^  but  of  an  irritable  and  impracti- 
cable temper.  Like  many  of  his  most 
illastrious  contemporaries,  Milton  for 
example,  Harrington,  Marvel,  and 
Sidney,  Fletcher  had,  from  the  misgo- 
vemment  of  several  successive  princes, 
conceived  a  strong  aversion  to  he- 
reditaiy  monarchy.  Yet  he  was  no 
democrat.  He  was  the  heal  of  an 
ancient  Norman  house,  and  was  proud 
of  his  descent  He  was  a  fine  speaker 
and  a  fine  writer,  and  was  proud  of 
his  intellectual  superiority.  Both  in 
his  character  of  gentleman,  and  in  his 
character  of  scholar,  he  looked  dowa 
with  disdain  on  the  common  people,  and 
was  so  little  disposed  to  entrust  them 
with  political  power  that  he  thought 
them  unfit  even  to  enjoy  personal  free- 
dom. It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
this  man,  the  most  honest,  fearless,  and 
uncompromising  republican  of  his  time, 
should  have  been  the  author  of  a  plan 
for  reducing  a  large  part  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of  ScoUand  to  slavery.  He 
bore,  in  truth,  a  lively  resemblance  to 
those  Eoman  Senators  who,  while  thej 
hated  the  name  of  King,  guarded  the 
privileges  of  their  order  with  inflexible 
pride  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
multitude,  and  governed  their  bond- 
men and  bondwomen  by  means  of  the 
stocks  and  the  scourge. 

Amsterdam  was  the  place  where  the 
leading  emigrants,  Scotch  and  English, 
assembled.  Argyle  repaired  tluther 
from  Friesland,  Monmouth  from  Era- 
bant  It  soon  appeared  that  the  fugi- 
tives had  scarcely  anything  in  common 
except  hatred  of  James  and  impatience 
to  return  from  banishment.  The  Scots 
were  jealous  of  the  English,  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  Scots.  Monmouth's  high 
pretensions  were  offensive  to  Argyle, 
who,  proud  of  ancient  nobility  and  of  a 
legitimate  descent  from  kings,  was  by 
no  means  inclined  to  do  homage  to  the 
offspring  of  a  vagrant  and  ignoble  love. 
But  of  all  the  dissensions  by  which  the 
little  band  of  outlaws  was  distracted 
themost  serious  was  that  which  0„„„oo. 
arose  between  Argyle  and  a  5**^3!Il 
portion  of  his  own  followers,  scotch 
Some^  of  the  Scottish  exiles  '^T^' 
had,  in  a  long  course  of  opposition  to 
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tjraimy,  been  excited  into  a  morbid 
state  of  understanding  and  temper, 
which  made  the  most  jnst  and  necessary 
restraint  insupportable  to  them.  They 
knew  that  without  Argyle  they  could 
do  nothing.  They  ought  to  have  known 
that,  unless  they  wiwed  to  run  head- 
long to  ruin,  they  must  either  repose 
foil  confidence  in  their  leader,  or  reHn- 
qnish  ail  thoughts  of  military  enterprise. 
Experience  hais  fully  proved  that  in  war 
ereiy  operation,  from  the  greatest  to  the 
smallest,  ought  to  be  under  the  absolute 
^durection  of  one  mind,  and  that  every 
subordinate  aeent,  in  his  degree,  ought 
toobeyimpliatly,  strenuously,  and  with 
the  show  of  cheerfulness,  orders  which 
he  disapproves,  or  of  which  the  reasons 
are  kept  secret  from  hinL  Bepresen- 
tative  assemblies,  public  discussions, 
and  aU  the  other  checks  by  which,  in 
dyil  a£&irs,  rolers  are  restrained  £rom 
abusing  power,  are  out  of  place  in  a 
camp.  Machiavel  j  ustly  imputed  many 
of  the  disasters  of  Venice  and  Florence 
to  the  jealousy  which  led  those  repub- 
Kcs  to  mterfere  with  every  act  of  their 
generals.*  The  Butch  practice  of  send- 
ing to  an  army  deputies,  without  whose 
consent  no  great  blow  could  be  struck, 
was  almost  equally  pernicious.  It  is 
undoubtedly  by  no  means  certain  that 
a  captain,  who  has  been  entrusted  with 
dictatorial  power  in  the  hour  of  peril, 
win  quietly  surrender  that  power  in  the 
hour  of  triumph ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
many  considerations  which  ought  to 
make  men  hesitate  long  before  they  re- 
solve to  vindicate  public  liberty  by  the 
sword.  But,  if  they  determine  to  try 
the  chance  of  war,  they  will,  if  they  are 
wise,  entrust  to  their  chief  that  plenary 
authority  without  which  war  cannot  be 
well  conducted.  It  is  possible  that,  if 
they  give  him  that  audiority,  he  may 
turn  out  a  Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon. 
But  it  is  almost  certain  that,  if  they 
withhold  from  him  that  authority,  their 
enterprises  wiU  end  like  the  enterprise 
of  Aigyle. 

Some  of  the  Scottish  emigrants,  heated 
with  republican  enthusiasm,  and  utterly 
destitute  of  the  skill  necessary  to  th« 
conduct  of  great  affairs,  employed  all 

•  piacorsi  sopra  la  prima  Deca  di  Tito  Llvlo, 
lb.  ii,  cap.  83. 
FOL.I. 


their  industry  and  ingenuity,  not  in  col- 
lecting means  for  the  attack  which  they 
were  about  to  make  on  a  formidable 
enemy,  but  in  devising  restraints  on 
their  leader^s  power  and  securities 
against  his  ambition.  The  selfcompla- 
cent  stupidity  with  which  they  insisted 
on  organising  an  army  as  if  they  had 
been  organising  a  commonwealth  would 
be  incredible  if  it  had  not  been  frankly 
and  even  boastfolly  recorded  by  one  of 
themselves.* 

At  length  aU  difierences  were  com- 
promised. It  was  determined  Amm»fo- 
that  an  attempt  should  be  forth-  ™*IIu  ^°' 
with  made  on  the  western  coast  tonpt  on 
of  Scotland,  and  that  it  should  »!  slllll. 
be  promptly  followed  by  a  de-  **"*'• 
scent  on  England. 

Argyle  was  to  hold  the  nominal  com- 
mand in  Scotland :  but  he  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  Committee  which 
reserved  to  itself  aU  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  military  administration. 
This  Committee  was  empowered  to  de- 
termine where  the  expedition  should 
land,  to  appoint  officers,  to  superintend 
the  levying  of  troops,  to  dole  out  pro- 
visions and  ammunition.  All  that  was 
left  to  the  general  was  to  direct  the 
evolutions  of  the  army  in  the  field,  and 
he  was  forced  to  promise  that  even  in 
the  field,  except  in  ,the  case  of  a  sur- 
prise, he  would  do  nothing  without  the 
assent  of  a  council  of  war. 

Monmouth  was  to  command  in  Eng- 
land. His  soft  mind  had,  as  u«ual, 
taken  an  impress  from  the  society  which 
surrounded  him.  Ambitious  hopes, 
which  had  seemed  to  be  extinguished, 
revived  in  his  bosom.  He  remembered 
the  affection  with  which  he  had  been 
constantly  greeted  by  the  common  people 
in  town  and  country,  and  expected  that 
they  would  now  rise  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  welcome  him.  He  remem- 
bered the  good  will  which  the  soldiers 
had  always  borne  him,  and  flattered 
himself  that  they  would  come  over  to 
him  by  regiments.  Encouraging  mes- 
sages reached  him  in  quick  succession 
frx)m  London.  He  was  assured  that 
the  violence  and  ix^ustice  with  which 
the  elections  had  been  carried  on  had 

*  See  Sir  Patrick  Hume's  Narrative 
passim^ 
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driTen  the  nation  mad,  that  the  pru- 
dence of  the  leading  Whigs  had  with 
difficulty  prevented  a  sanguinaiy  out- 
break on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  and 
that  all  the  great  Lords  who  had  sup- 
ported the  Exclusion  Bill  were  impatient 
to  rally  round  him.  Wildman,  who 
loved  to  talk  treason  in  parables,  sent 
to  say  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  just 
two  hundred  years  before,  had  limded 
in  England  with  a  handful  of  men,  and 
had  a  few  days  later  been  crowned,  on 
tile  field  of  Boswortii,  with  the  diadem 
taken  from  the  head  of  Richard.  Ban- 
vers  undertook  to  raise  the  City.  The 
Bake  was  deceived  into  the  beUef  that, 
as  soon  as  he  set  up  his  standard, 
Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Hamp- 
sldre,  Cheshire  would  rise  in  arms.* 
He  consequentiy  became  eager  for  the 
enterprise  from  which  a  few  weeks 
before  he  had  shrunk.  His  countrymen 
did  not  impose  on  him  restrictions  so 
elaborately  absurd  as  those  which  the 
Scotch  emigrants  had  devised.  All  that 
was  required  of  him  was  to  promise 
that  he  would  not  assume  the  regal 
titie  till  his  pretensions  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  a  free  Par- 
liament 

It  was  determined  that  two  English- 
men, Ayloffe  and  Rumbold,  should  ac- 
company Argyle  to  Scotiand,  and  that 
fletcher  should  go  with  Monmouth  to 
England.  Fletcher,  from  the  begin- 
ning, had  augured  iU  of  the  enterprise : 
but  his  chivalrous  spirit  would  not  suffer 
him  to  dedind  a  risk  which  his  friends 
seemed  eager  to  encounter.  When  Grey 
repeated  with  approbation  what  Wild- 
man  had  said  about  Richmond  and 
Richard,  the  well  read  and  thoughtful 
Soot  justly  remarked  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  fifteenth 
oentuiy  and  the  seventeenth.  Rich- 
mond was  assured  of  the  support  of 
barons,  each  of  whom  could  bring  an 
army  of  feudal  retainers  into  the  field ; 
and  Richard  had  not  one  regiment  of 
regular  soldier8.t 

The  exiles  were  able  to  raise,  partly 
irom.  their  own  resources  and  partiy 
from  the  contributions  of  well  wishers 

*  Grey's  Narrative;    "Wade's  Confession, 
HaxI.  MS.  6845. 
t  Burnet,  i.  681. 


in  Holland,  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  two 
expeditions.  Very  littie  was  obtained 
from  London.  Six  thousand  pounds 
had  been  expected  thence.  But  instead 
of  the  money  came  excuses  from  Wild- 
man,  which  ought  to  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  all  who  were  not  wilfidly  blind. 
The  Duke  made  up  the  deficiency  by 
pawning  his  own  jewels  and  tiiose  of 
Lady  Wentworth.  Arms,  ammunition, 
and  provisions  were  bought,  and  seveial 
ships  which  lay  at  Amsterdam  wen 
freighted.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  iUustri- 
ousandthemostgrosslyiigured  i.h. 
man  among  the  British  exiles  ^^*^*' 
stood  far  aloof  from  these  rash  counsek. 
John  Locke  hated  tyranny  and  pene* 
cution  as  a  philosopher ;  but  his  intel- 
lect and  his  temper  preserved  him 
from  the  violence  of  a  partisan.  He 
had  lived  on  confidential  terms  with 
Shaftesbury,  and  had  thus  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  court.  Locke's  pro- 
deuce  had,  however,  been  such  that  it 
would  have  been  to  littie  purpose  to 
brine  him  even  before  the  corrupt  and 
partial  tribunals  of  that  age.  In  one 
point)  however,  he  was  vulnerable.  He 
was  a  student  of  Christ  Church  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  It  was  dete^ 
mined  to  drive  from  that  celebrated 
college  the  greatest  man  of  whom  it 
could  ever  bOast  But  this  was  net 
easy.  Locke  had,  at  Oxford,  abstained 
from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the 
politics  of  the  day.  Spies  had  been 
set  about  him.  Boctors  of  Divinity 
and  Masters  of  Arts  had  not  besn 
ashamed  to  perform  the  vilest  of  aU 
offices,  that  of  watching  the  lips  of  a 
companion  in  order  to  report  his  words 
to  his  ruin.  The  conversation  ii^  the 
hall  had  been  purposely  turned  to 
irritating  topics,  to  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
and  to  the  character  of  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  but  in  vain.  Locke 
neither  broke  out  nor  dissembled,  but 
maintained  such  steady  silence  and 
composure  as  forced  the  tools  of  power 
to  own  with  vexation  that  never  man 
was  so  complete  a  master  of  his  tongue 
and  of  his  passions.  When  it  was 
found  that  treachery  could  do  nothing; 

*  Grey's  Narrative. 
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arbitrary  power  was  used.  After 
Tainlj  trying  to  inyeigle  Locke  into 
a  &nltk  the  govemment  reeolTed  to 
pTmish  him  without  one.  Orders  came 
^m  Whitehall  that  he  should  be 
ejected ;  and  those  orders  the  Dean  and 
Canons  made  haste  to  obey. 

Locke  was  trayelling  on  the  Continent 
for  his  health  when  he  learned  that  he 
had  been  depriyed  of  his  home  and  of  his 
bread  without  a  trial  or  even  a  notice. 
The  injustice  with  which  he  had  been 
treated  would  haye  excused  him  if  he 
bad  resorted  to  yiolent  methods  of 
Kdress.  But  he  was  not  to  be  blinded 
by  personal  resentment:  he  augured 
no  good  from  the  schemes  of  those  who 
bad  assembled  at  Amsterdam ;  and  he 
qnietly  repaired  to  Utrecht,  where, 
vhile  his  partners  in  misfortune  were 
planning  their  own  destruction,  he 
employed  himself  in  writing  his  cele- 
brated letter  on  Toleration.* 

The  English  Goyemment  was  early 
PKpu«.  apprised  that  something  was 
t^G^^^  in  agitation  among  the  outlaws. 
not  for '  An  inyasion  of  England  seems 
of*£^  not  to  haye  been  at  first  ex- 
'""*"  pected:  but  it  was  appre- 
hended that  Argyle  would  shortly  ap- 
pear in  arms  among  his  clansmen.  A 
proclamation  was  accordingly  issued 
directing  that  Scotland  should  be  put 
into  a  state  of  defence.  The  militia 
▼as  ordered  to  be  in  readiness.  All 
the  dans  hostile  to  the  name  of  Camp- 
bell were  set  in  motion.  John  Murray, 
Haiquess  of  Athol,  was  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Argyleshire,  and, 
at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  his 
followers,  occupied  the  castle  of  Liyer- 
acy.  Some  suspected  persons  were 
arrested.  Others  were  compelled  to 
give  hostages.  Ships  of  war  were  sent 
to  cruise  near  the  isle  of  Bute;   and 

*  Le  dero's  Life  of  Locke ;  Lord  King's 
life  of  Locke ;  Lord  GrenvUle's  Oxford  and 
Locke.  Locke  must  not  be  confounded  with 
tbe  Anabaptist  Nicholas  Look,  whose  name  is 
tgdt  Locke  in  Qrefa  Confession,  and  who  is 
loentioned  in  the  Lanadowne  MS.  1152.,  and 
hi  the  Bacclench  narratiYe  appended  to  Mr. 
6086*8  dissertation.  I  shotdd  hardly  think  it 
neoesBary  to  make  this  remark,  bat  that  the 
Bimilari^  of  the  two  names  appears  to  have 
misled  a  man  so  well  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  those  times  as  Speaker  Onslow.  See 
Us  note  on  Burnet,  i.  629. 


I  part  of  the  army  of  Ireland  was  moyed 
to  the  coast  of  Ulster.* 

While  these  preparations  were 
making  in  Scotland,  James 
called  into  his  closet  Arnold  tioS^tST*" 
Van  Citters,  who  had  long  re-  STouTSh 
sided  in  England  as  Ambassa-  ^q^' 
dor  £rom  the  United  Proyinoes, 
and  Eyerard  Van  Dykyelt,  who,  after 
the  death  of  Charles,  had  been  sent  by 
the  States  General  on  a  special  mission 
of  condolence  and  congratulation.  The 
King  said  that  he  had  receiyed  from 
unquestionable  sources  intelligence  of 
designs  which  were  forming  against 
his  throne  by  his  banished  subjects  in 
Holland.  Some  of  the  exiles  were  cut- 
throats, whom  nothing  but  the  special 
proyidence  of  God  haa  preyented  &om 
committing  a  fool  murder;  and  among 
them  was  the  owner  of  the  spot  which 
had  been  fixed  for  the  butchery.  "  Of 
all  men  liying,''  said  the  King,  "  Argyle 
has  the  greatest  means  of  annoying 
me ;  and  of  all  places  Holland  is  that 
whence  a  blow  may  be  best  aimed 
against  me.'*  The  Dutch  enyoys  assured 
His  Mi\jes1y  that  what  he  had  said 
should  instantly  be  communicated  to 
the  goyemment  which  they  represented, 
and  expressed  their  AiU  confidence 
that  eyery  exertion  would  be  made  to 
satisfy  him.t 

They  were  justified  in   expressing 
this    confidence.      Soth    the  in«ffee- 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  States  J^p^, 
Qeneral   were,   at  this  time,  to  pnmtat 
most  desirous  that  the  hospi-  ^mnu. 
tality  of  their  country  should  *°*- 
not  be  abused  for  purposes  of  which  the 
English  goyemment  could  justly  com- 
plain.   James  had  lately  held  language 
which  encouraged  the  hope  that  he 
would    not   patiently    submit  to  the 
ascendency  of  France.    It  seemed  pro- 
bable that  he  would  consent  to  form  a 
dose  alliance  with  the  United  Pro* 
yinces  and  the  House  of  Austria.  There 
was,  therefore,  at  the  Hague,  an  extreme 
anxiety  to  ayoid  all  that  could  giye 
hiTn  offence.    The  personal  interest  of 

•  Wodrow,  book  iii.  chap,  iz. ;  London 
Gasefcte,  May  11. 1685  ;  Barillon,  May  |^. 

t  Begisterof  the  Proceedings  of  the  States 
General,  May  ^.  1685. 
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William  was  also  on  this  occasion 
identical  with  the  interest  of  his  fiather 
in  law. 

But  the  case  was  one  which  required 
rapid  and  vigorous  action;  and  the 
nature  of  the  Batavian  institutions 
made  such  action  almost  impossible. 
The  Union  of  Utrecht,  rudely  formed, 
amidst  the  agonies  of  a  revolution,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  immediate  exi- 
genaes,  had  never  been  deliberately 
revised  and  perfected  in  a  time  of 
tranquillity.  Every  one  of  the  seven 
commonwealths  which  that  Union  had 
bound  together  retained  almost  all  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  and  asserted 
those  rights  punctiliously  against  the 
central  government.  As  the  federal 
authorities  had  not  the  means  of 
exacting  prompt  obedience  &om  the 
provincial  authorities,  so  the  provin- 
cial authorities  had  not  the  means  of 
exacting  prompt  obedience  &om  the 
municipal  authorities.  Holland  alone 
contained  eighteen  cities,  each  of  which 
was,  for  many  purposes,  an  indepen- 
dent state,  jealous  of  all  interference 
from  without.  If  the  rulers  of  such  a 
city  received  from  the  Hague  an  order 
which  was  unpleasing  to  them,  they 
either  neglected  it  altogether,  or  exe- 
cuted it  languidly  and  tardily.  In  some 
town  councils,  indeed,  the  influence  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  all  powerfiil. 
But  unfortunately  the  place  where 
the  British  exiles  had  congregated, 
and  where  their  ships  had  been  fitted 
out,  was  the  rich  and  populous  Amster- 
dam ;  and  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam 
were  the  heads  of  the  fection  hostile  to 
the  federal  government  and  to  the 
House  of  Nassau.  The  naval  admin- 
istration of  the  United  Provinces  was 
conducted  by  five  distinct  boards  of 
Admiralty.  One  of  those  boards  sate 
at  Amsterdam,  was  partly  nominated 
by  the  authorities  of  that  city,  and 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  animated 
by  their  spirit. 

All  the  endeavours  of  the  federal 
government  to  efiect  what  James  desired 
were  frustrated  by  the  evasions  of  the 
functionaries  of  Amsterdam,  and  by 
the  blunders  of  Colonel  Bevil  Skelton, 
who  had  just  arrived  at  the  Hague  as 
envoy    from   England.    I^elton    had, 


been  bom  in  Holland  during  the 
English  troubles,  and  was  therefore 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  qualified  for 
his  post;*  but  he  was,  in  truth,  unfit 
for  that  and  for  eveiy  other  diplomatic 
situation.  Excellent  judges  of  chaiac- 
ter  pronounced  him  to  be  the  most 
shallow,  fickle,  passionate,  presump- 
tuous, and  garrulous  of  men.t  He 
took  no  serious  notice  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  refugees  till  three  vessels  whidi 
had  been  equipped  for  the  expedition 
to  Scotland  were  safe  out  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  till  the  arms,  ammunition,  and 
provisions  were  on  board,  and  till  the 
passengers  had  embarked.  Then,  in- 
stead of  applying,  as  he  should  haTe 
done,  to  the  States  General,  who  sate 
close  to  his  own  door,  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam, 
with  a  request  that  the  suspected  ships 
might  be  detained.  The  magistrates 
of  Amsterdam  answered  that  the 
entrance  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  out 
of  their  jurisdiction,  and  referred  him 
to  the  federal  government.  It  was 
notorious  that  this  was  a  mere  excuse, 
and  that,  if  there  had  been  any  real 
wish  at  the  Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam 
to  prevent  Ai^le  from  sailing,  no 
difficulties  would  have  been  made. 
Skelton  now  addressed  himself  to  the 
States  G^neraL  They  showed  every 
disposition  to  comply  with  his  demand, 
and,  as  the  case  was  urgent^  departed 
from  the  course  which  they  ordinarily 
observed  in  the  transaction  of  business. 
On  the  same  day  on  which  he  made 
his  application  to  them,  an  order,  drawn 
in  exact  conformity  with  his  request, 
was  despatched  to  the  Admiralty  of 
Amsterdam.  But  this  order,  in  conse- 
quence  of  some  misinformation,  did 
not  correctly  describe  the  situation  of 
the  ships.  They  were  said  to  be  in 
the  Texel.  They  were  in  the  Vlie. 
The  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  made 
this  error  a  plea  for  doing  nothing; 
and,  before  the  error  could  be  rectified, 
the  three  ships  had  sailed.  { 

*  This  is  mentioned  in  his  credentials  dated 
on  the  16th  of  March  168}. 
t  BonrepAoz  to  Selgnelay,  Feb.  -^^  1686. 

t  Avaux  Neg.  ^j^y^;,  May  ^-t  May  ^. 
1685 ;  Sir  Patrick  Hnme's  I(arrative ;  Letter 
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The  last  hours  which  Argyle  passed 
me  on  the  coast  of  Holland  were 
hours  of  great  anxiety.  Near 
him  lay  a  Dutch  man  of  war 
whose  broadside  would  in  a  moment 
have  put  an  end  to  his  expedition. 
Sound  his  little  fleet  a  boat  was  row- 
ing, in  which  were  some  persons  with 
telescopes  whom  he  suspected  to  be 
spies.  But  no  effectual  step  was  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  detaining  him ;  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  of  May 
he  stood  out  to  sea  before  a  faTOurable 
breeze. 

The  Toyage  was  prosperous.  On  the 
sixth  the  Orkneys  were  in  sight 
Aigyle  very  unwisely  anchored  off 
Kirkwall,  and  allowed  two  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  go  on  shore  there.  The  Bishop 
ordered  them  to  be  arrested.  The  re- 
fugees proceeded  to  hold  a  long  and 
animat^  debate  on  this  misadTenture : 
for,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
their  expedition,  howeyer  languid  and 
irresolute  their  conduct  might  be,  they 
neTer  in  debate  wanted  spirit  or  perse- 
verance. Some  were  for  an  attack  on 
KirkwaU.  Some  were  for  proceeding 
without  delay  to  Argyleshire.  At  last 
the  Earl  seized  some  gentl^nen  who 
Uyed  near  the  coast  of  the  island,  and 
proposed  to  the  Bishop  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  The  Bishop  returned  no 
answer;  and  the  fleets  after  losing  three 
days,  sailed  away. 

This  delay  was  full  of  danger.  It  was 
Heiandi  speedily  known  at  Edinburgh 
in  seou  that  the  rebel  squadron  had 
"^  touched  at  the  Orkneys.  Troops 
were  instantly  put  in  motion.  When 
the  Earl  reached  his  own  province,  he 
found  that  preparations  had  been  made 
to  repel  him.  At  Dunstaffnage  he  sent 
his  second  son  Charles  on  shore  to  call 
the  Campbells  to  arms.  But  Charles 
returned  with  gloomy  tidings.  The 
herdsmen  and  fishermen  were  indeed 
ready  to  rally  round  Mac  Callum  More ; 
but,  of  the  heads  of  the  clan,  some  were 
in  confinement^  and  others  had  fled. 
Those  gentlemen  who  remained  at  their 
homes  were  either  well  affected  to  the 

from  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  to  the 
States  Qenerel,  dated  Jnne  20. 1685 ;  Memo- 
rial of  Bkelton,  delivered  to  the  States  Gene- 
ral, Hay  10. 1685. 


gOTernment  or  afraid  of  moving,  and 
reflised  even  to  see  the  son  of  their 
chief.  From  Dunstaffiiage  the  small 
armament  proceeded  to  Campbelltown, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kintyre.  Here  the  Earl 
published  a  mamfesto,  drawn  up  in 
Holland,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee,  by  James  Stewart,  a  Scotch 
advocate,  whose  pen  was,  a  few  months 
later,  employed  in  a  very  different  way. 
In  this  paper  were  set  forth,  with  a 
strength  of  language  sometimes  ap- 
proa(£ing  to  scumlity,  many  real  and 
some  imaginary  grievances.  It  was 
hinted  that  the  late  King  had  died  by 
poison.  A  chief  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  declared  to  be  the  entire  sup- 
pression, not  only  of  Popery,  but  of 
Prelacy,  which  was  termed  the  most 
bitter  root  and  offspring  of  Popery; 
and  all  good  Scotehmen  were  exhorted 
to  do  v^antly  for  the  cause  of  their 
country  and  of  their  God. 

Zealous  as  Argyle  was  for  what  he 
considered  as  pure  religion,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  practise  one  rite  half  Popish 
and  half  Pagan.  The  mysterious 
cross  of  yew,  fi^st  set  on  fire,  and  then 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  a  goat,  was 
sent  forth  to  summon  all  the  Campbells, 
firom  sixteen  to  sixty.  The  isthmus  of 
Tarbet  waS"  appointed  for  the  place  of 
gathering.  The  muster,  though  small 
indeed  when  compared  with  what  it 
would  have  been  if  the  spirit  and 
strength  of  the  clan  had  beeh  unbroken, 
was  still  formidable.  The  whole  force 
assembled  amounted  to  about  eighteen 
hundred  men.  Argyle  divided  his 
mountaineers  into  three  regiments,  and 
proceeded  to  appoint  officers. 

The  bickerings  which  had  begun  in 
Holland  had  never  been  inter-  m  du- 
mitted  during  the  whole  course  filJ^u** 
of  the  expedition:  but  at  Tarbet  *"*"*• 
they  became  more  violent  than  ever. 
The  Committee  wished  to  interfere  even 
with  the  patriarchal  dominion  of  the 
Earl  over  the  Campbells,  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  settle  the  military  rank 
of  his  kinsmen  by  his  own  authority. 
While  these  disputatious  meddlers  tried 
to  wrest  from  hiim  his  power  over  the 
Highlands,  they  carried  on  their  own 
correspondence  with  the  Lowlands,  and 
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receiTed  and  sent  letters  irhich  were 
never  communicated  to  the  nominal 
General.  Hume  and  his  confederates 
had  reserved  to  themselves  the  super- 
intendence of  the  stores,  and  conducted 
this  important  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  war  with  a  laxity  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  dishonesty,  suffered 
the  arms  to  be  spoilt^  wasted  the  pro- 
visions,  and  lived  riotously  at  a  time 
when  they  ought  to  have  set  to  all 
beneath  them  an  example  of  abste- 
miousness. 

The  great  question  was  whether  the 
Highlands  or  the  Lowlands  should  be 
the  seat  of  war.  The  Earl's  first  object 
was  to  establish  his  authority  over  his 
own  domains,  to  drive  out  the  invading 
dans  which  had  been  poured  from 
Perthshire  into  Argyleshire,  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  ancient  seat  of  his 
fomily  at  Inverary.  He  might  then 
hope  to  have  four  or  five  thousand  Qlay- 
mores  at  his  command.  With  such  a 
force  he  would  be  able  to  defend  that 
wild  country  against  the  whole  power 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  would 
also  have  secured  an  excellent  beuse  for 
offensive  operations.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  wisest  course  open  to  him. 
Bumbold,  who  had  been  trained  in  an 
excellent  military  school,  and  who,  as 
an  Englishman,  might  be  supposed  to 
be  an  impartial  umpire  between  the 
Scottish  factions,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  strengthen  the  Earl's  hands.  But 
Hume  and  Cochrane  were  utterly  im- 
practicable. Their  jealousy  of  Argyle 
was,  in  truth,  stronger  than  their  wish 
for  the  success  of  the  expedition.  They 
saw  that,  among  his  own  mountains 
and  lakes,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army 
chiefiy  composed  of  his  own  tribe,  he 
would  be  able  to  bear  down  their  op^- 
sition,  and  to  exercise  the  full  authority 
of  a  General.  They  muttered  that  the 
'only  men  who  had  the  good  cause  at 
heart  were  the  Lowlanders,  and  that  the 
Campbells  took  up  arms  neither  for 
liberty  nor  for  the  Church  of  God,  but 
for  iMjac  Callum  More  alone.  Cochrane 
declared  that  he  would  go  to  Ayrshire 
if  he  went  by  himself,  and  with  nothing 
but  a  pitcMork  in  his  hand.  Argyle, 
after  long  resistance,  consented,  against 
his  better  judgment^  to  divide  his  litUe 


army.  He  remained  with  Rumbold  in 
the  Highlands.  Cochrane  and  Hume 
were  at  the  head  of  the  force  which 
sailed  to  invade  the  Lowlands. 

Ayrshire  was  Cochrane's  object:  bat 
the  coast  of  Ayrshire  was  guarded  bj 
English  frigates ;  and  the  adventoreK 
were  under  the  necessity  of  running  ap 
the  estuary  of  the  Clyde  to  Greenock, 
then  a  small  fishing  village  consisting 
of  a  single  row  of  thatched  hovels,  nov 
a  great  and  flourishing  port,  of  vhieh 
the  customs  amount  to  more  than  five 
times  the  whole  revenue  which  the 
Stu&rts  derived  from  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  A  party  of  militia  kj  at 
Greenock:  but  Cochrane,  who  wanted 
^visions,  was  determined  to  land. 
Hume  objected.  Cochrane  was  pe^ 
emptoiy,  and  ordered  an  officer,  named 
Elphinstone,  to  take  twenty  men  in  a 
boat  to  the  shore.  But  the  wrangling 
spirit  of  the  leaders  had  infected  all 
ranks.  Elphinstone  answered  that  he 
was  bound  to  obey  only  reasonable 
commands,  that  he  considered  thiB 
command  as  unreasonable,  and,  in 
short,  that  he  would  not  go.  Major 
Fullarton,  a  brave  man,  esteemed  bj 
all  parties,  but  peculiarly  attached  to 
Argjrle,  undertook  to  land  with  only 
twelve  men,  and  did  so  in  spite  of  a 
fire  from  the  coast.  A  slight  skumish 
followed.  The  militia  fell  back.  Coch- 
rane entered  Greenock  and  procured  a 
supply  of  meal,  but  found  no  disposi- 
tion to  insurrection  among  the  people. 

In  fact,  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
Scotland  was  not  such  as  the  y^j^rf 
exiles,  misled  by  the  infatua-  ti^gU 
tion  common  in  all  ages  to 
exiles,  had  supposed  it  to  be.  The 
government  was,  indeed,  hateful  and 
hated.  But  the  malecontents  were 
divided  into  parties  which  were  almost 
as  hostile  to  one  another  as  to  their 
rulers;  nor  was  any  of  those  parties 
eager  to  join  the  invaders.  Hanjr 
thought  that  the  insurrection  had  no 
chance  of  success.  The  spirit  of  manj 
had  been  effectually  broken  by  loi^ 
and  cruel  oppression.  There  was,  iS' 
deed,  a  class  of  enthusiasts  who  weie 
little  in,  the  habit  of  calculating  chancefl, 
and  whom  oppression  had  not  tamed 
but  maddenecL     But  these  men  ssv 
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little  diiference  between  Argyle  and 
James.  Their  wrath  had  been  heated 
to  such  a  temperature  that  what  every 
body  else  would  have  called  boiling 
seal  seemed  to  them  Laodicean  luke- 
warmness.  The  Earl's  past  life  had 
been  stained  by  what  they  regarded  as 
the  Tilest  apostasy.  The  Tery  High- 
landers whom  he  now  summoned  to 
extirpate  Prelacy  he  had  a  few  years 
befc^e  summoned  to  d^end  it.  And 
were  slaves  who  knew  nothing  and 
cared  nothing  about  religion,  who  were 
ready  to  fight  for  synodical  gOTem- 
ment^  for  Episcopacy,  for  Popery,  just 
as  Mac  Galium  More  might  be  pleased 
to  command,  fit  aUies  for  the  people  of 
God?  The  manifesto,  indecent  and 
intolerant  as  was  its  tone,  was,  in  the 
view  of  these  fiinatics,  a  cowardly  and 
worldly  performance.  A  settlement 
such  as  Argyle  would  haye  made,  such 
as  was  alterwaids  made  by  a  mightier 
and  happier  deUyerer,  seemed  to  them 
not  worth  a  struggle.  They  wanted 
not  only  freedom  of  conscience  for 
themselyes,  bat  absolute  dominion  oyer 
the  consciences  of  others ;  not  only  the 
Presbyterian  doctrine,  polity,  and  wor- 
ship, but  the  Coyenant  in  its  utmost 
rigour.  Nothing  would  content  them 
but  that  eyery  end  for  which  ciyil 
society  exists  should  be  sacrificed  to 
the  ascendency  of  a  theological  i^stem. 
One  who  beHeyed  no  form  of  Church 
government  to  be  worth  a  breach  of 
Christian  chaoity,  and  who  recom- 
mended comprehension  and  toleration, 
was,  in  their  ]^rase,  halting  between 
Jehovah  and  ^aaL  One  who  con- 
demned such  acts  as  the  murder  of 
Cardinal  Beatotm  and  Archbishop 
Sharpe  fell  into  the  same  sin  for  which 
Saul  had  been  rejected  from  being 
King  over  Israel  All  the  rules  by 
which,  among  civilised  and  Christian 
men,  the  horrors  of  war  are  mitigated, 
were  abominations  in  the  sight  of  the 
liOrd.  Quarter  was  to  be  neither  taken 
nor  given.  A  Malay  running  a  muck, 
a  mad  dog  pursued  by  a  crowd,  were 
the  models  to  be  imitated  by  warriors 
fighl&ng  in  just  self-defence.  To  rea- 
sons such  as  guide  the  conduct  of 
statesmen  and  generals  the  minds  of 
these  zealots  were  absolutely  imper- 


vious. That  a  man  should  venture  to 
urge  such  reasons  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence  that  he  was  not  one  of  the 
faithfuL  If  the  divine  blessing  were 
withheld,  little  would  be  effected  by 
crafty  politicians,  by  veteran  captains, 
by  cases  of  arms  from  Holland,  or.  by 
regiments  of  tmregenerate  Celts  from 
the  mountains  of  Lorn.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  »the  Lord's  time  were 
indeed  come.  He  could  still,  as  of  old, 
cause  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise,  and  could  save 
alike  by  many  and  by  few.  The 
broadswords  of  Athol  and  the  bayonets 
of  Claverhouse  would  be  put  to  rout  by 
weapons  as  insignificant  as  the  sling  of 
David  or  the  pitcher  of  Q-ideon.* 

Cochrane,  having  found  it  impossible 
to  raise  the  population  on  the  south  of 
the  Clyde,  rejoined  Argyle,  who  was  in 
the  island  of  Bute.  The  Earl  now 
again  proposed  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  Inveraiy.  Again  he  encountered 
a  pertinacious  opposition.  The  seamen 
sided  with  Himie  and  Cochrane.  The 
Highlanders  were  absolutely  at  the 
command  of  their  chieftain.  There 
was  reason  to  fear  that  the  two  parties 
would  come  to  blows ;  and  the  dread 
of  such  a  disaster  induced  the  Com- 
mittee to  make  some  concession.  The 
castle  of  Ealan  Ghierig,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Biddan,  was  selected  to 
be  the  chief  place  of  arms.  The  mili- 
tary stores  were  disembarked  there. 
The  squadron  was  moored  dose  to  the 
walls  in  a  place  where  it  was  protected 
by  rocks  and  shallows  such  as,  it  was 
thought,  no  frigate  could  pass.  Out- 
works were  thrown  up.  A  battery  was 
planted  with  some  small  guns  taken 
from,  the  ships.  The  command  of  the 
fort  was  most  unwisely  given  to  El- 
phinstone,  who  had  already  proved 
himself  much  more  disposed  to  argue 
with  his  commanders  tlum  to  fight  the 
enemy. 

And  now,  during  a  few  hours,  there 
was  some  show  of  vigour.  '  Bumbold 

*  If  anyiMraon  is  inclined  to  Bospeot  that 
I  hare  exaggerated  the  abeurdily  and  ferocity 
of  these  men,  I  wotzld  advise  him  to  read  two 
hooks,  which  will  convinoe  him  that  I  have 
rather  softened  than  overcharaed  the  por- 
trait, the  Hind  Let  Loose,  and  Faithful  Oon- 
tendbigs  Displayed. 
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took  the  castle  of  Ardkinglass.  The 
Earl  skirmiflhed  successfiilly  with 
Athol's  troops,  and  was  about  to 
advance  on  Inyerary,  when  alarming 
news  &om  the  ships  and  factions  in  the 
Committee  forced  him  to  turn  back. 
The  King's  frigates  had  come  nearer  to 
Ealan  GMerig  than  had  been  thought 
possible.  The  Lowland  gentlemen  po- 
sitirely  refused  to  advance  farther  into 
the  Highlands.  Argyle  hastened  back 
to  Ealan  Ghierig.  There  he  proposed 
to  make  an  attack  on  the  frigates.  His 
ships,  indeed,  were  ill  fitted  for  such 
an  encounter.  But  they  would  have 
been  supported  by  a  flotilla  of  thirty 
large  fishing  boats,  each  well  manned 
with  armed  Highlanders.  The  Com- 
mittee, however,  refiised  to  listen  to 
this  plan,  and  effectually  counteracted 
it  by  raising  a  mutiny  among  the 
sailors. 

All  was  now  confusion  and  despon- 
dency. The  provisions  had  been  so  ill 
managed  by  the  Committee  that  there 
was  no  longer  food  for  the  troops.  The 
Highlanders  consequently  deserted  by 
hundreds;  and  the  Earl,  brokenhearted 
by  his  misfortunes,  yielded  to  the  ur- 
gency of  those  who  still  pertinaciously 
insisted  that  he  should  march  into  the 
Lowlands. 

The  little  army  therefore  hastened  to 
the  shore  of- Loch  Long,  passed  that 
inlet  by  night  in  boats,  and  landed  in 
Dumbartonshire.  Hither,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  came  news  that  the 
frigates  had  forced  a  passage,  that  all 
the  Earl's  ships  had  been  taken,  and 
that  Elphinstone  had  fled  from  Ealan 
Ghierig  without  a  blow,  leaving  the 
castle  and  stores  to  the  enemy. 

All  that  remained  was  to  invade  the 
Lowlands  under  every  disadvantage. 
Argyle  resolved  to  make  a  bold  push 
for  Glasgow.  But^  as  soon  as  this  re- 
solution was  announced,  the  very  men, 
who  had,  up  to  that  ^moment,  been 
lu^'ng  him  to  hasten  into  the  low  coun- 
try, took  fright,  argued,  remonstrated, 
and,  when  argument  and  remonstrance 
proved  vain,  laid  a  scheme  for  seizing 
the  boats,  making  their  own  escape, 
.ind  leaving  their  General  and  his  clans- 
men to  conquer  or  perish  imaided.  This 
scheme  failed ;  and  the  poltroons  who , 


had  formed  it  were  compelled  to  share 
with  braver  men  the  risks  of  the  last 
venture. 

During  the  march  through  the  ooirn- 
try  which  lies  between  Lodi  Long  and 
Locli  Lomond,  the  insurgents  were  con- 
stantly infested  by  parties  of  militia. 
Some  skirmishes  took  place,  in  which 
the  Earl  had  the  advantage ;  but  the 
bands  which  he  repelled,  falUng  back 
before  him,  spread  the  tidings  of  his 
approach,  and,  soon  after  he  had  crossed 
the  river  Leven,  he  found  a  strong  body 
of  regular  and  irregular  troops  prepared 
to  encounter  him. 

He  was  for  giving  battle.  Ajloffe 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  Hume,  on 
the  other  hand,  declared  that  to  fight 
would  be  madness.  He  saw  one  regi- 
ment in  scarlet  More  might  be  behind. 
To  attack  such  a  force  was  to  rush  on 
certain  death.  The  best  course  was  to 
remain  quiet  till  nighty  and  then  to  give 
the  enemy  the  slip. 

A  sharp  altercation  followed,  which 
was  with  difficulty  quieted  by  the  me- 
diation of  Bumbold.  It  was  now  even- 
ing. The  hostile  armies  encamped  at 
no  great  distance  from  each  other.  The 
Earl  ventured  to  propose  a  night  attack, 
and  was  again  overriiled. 

Since  it  was  determined  not  to  fight, 
nothing  was  left  but  to  take  the  j^,^^, 
step  which  Hume  had^recom-  forendi. 
mended.  There  was  a  chance  **"**' 
that,  by  decamping  secretly,  and  has- 
tening all  night  across  heaths  and  mo- 
rasses, the  Earl  might  gain  many  miles 
on  the  enemy,  and  might  reach  Gla^w 
without  further  obstruction.  The  watch 
fires  were  left  burning;  and  the  march 
began.  And  now  disaster  followed  dis- 
aster fast.  The  guides  mistook  the 
track  across  the  moors,  and  led  the  army 
into  boggy  ground.  Military  order  could 
not  be  preserved  by  undisciplined  and 
disheartened  soldiers  under  a  dark  sky, 
and  on  a  treacherous  and  uneven  edl 
Panic  after  panic  spread  through  the 
broken  ranks.  Every  sight  and  sound 
was  thought  to  indicate  the  approach  of 
pursuers.  Some  of  the  officers  contri- 
buted to  spread  the  terror  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  calm.  The  army  had  be- 
come a  mob ;  and  the  mob  melted  &8t 
away.    Great  numbers  fled  under  cover 
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of  the  night  Kumbold  and  a  few  other 
faraye  men  whom  no  danger  could  have 
scared  lost  their  way,  and  were  unable 
to  rejoin  the  main  body.  When  the 
day  broke,  only  fiye  hundred  fugitives, 
wearied  and  dispirited,  assembled  at 
Kilpatn'ck. 

All  thought  of  prosecuting  the  war 
was  at  an  end :  and  it  was  plain  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  expedition  would  have 
frafficient  difficulty  in  escaping  with 
their  lives.  They  fled  in  different  di- 
rections. Hume  reached  the  Continent 
in  safety.     Cochrane  was  taken,  and 

Arg7iea  ^^^^  ^P  ^  Loudou.  Argylo 
vti»oaa.  hoped  to  find  a  secure  asylum 
under  the  roof  of  one  of  his  old  servants 
who  lived  near  Kilpatrick.  But  this 
hope  was  disappointed;  and  he  was 
forced  to  cross  the  Clyde.  He  assumed 
the  dress  of  a  peasant,  and  pretended 
to  be  the  guide  of  M}\jor  Fullarton, 
whose  courageous  fidelity  was  proof 
to  all  danger.  The  friends  journeyed 
together  through  Eenfrewshire  as  far 
as  Inchinnan.  At  that  place  the  Black 
Cart  and  the  Whit«  Cart,  two  streams 
which  now  flow  through  prosperous 
towns,  and  turn  the  wheels  of  many 
factories,  but  which  then  held  their 
quiet  course  through  moors  and  sheep- 
walks,  mingle  before  they  join  the  Clyde. 
The  only  ford  by  which  the  travellers 
could  cross  was  guarded  by  a  party  of 
militia.  Some  questions  were  asked. 
Fullarton  tried  to  draw  suspicion  on 
himself,  in  order  that  his  companion 
might  escape  unnoticed.  But  the  minds 
of  the  questioners  misgave  them  that 
the  guide  was  not  the  rude  down  that 
he  seemed.  They  laid  hands  on  him. 
He  broke  loose  and  sprang  into  the 
vater,  but  was  instantly  chased.  He 
stood  at  bay  for  a  short  time  against 
five  assailants.  But  he  had  no  arms 
except  his. pocket  pistols,  and  they  were 
so  wet,  in  consequence  of  his  plimge, 
that  they  would  not  go  off.  He  was 
struck  to  the  ground  with  a  broadsword, 
and  secured. 

He  owned  himself  to  be  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  probably  in  the  hope  that  his 
great  name  would  excite  the  awe  and 
pity  of  those  who  had  seized  him.  And 
indeed  they  were  much  moved.  For 
tiiey  were  plain  Scotchmen  of  humble 


rank,  and,  though  in  arms  for  the  crown, 
probably  cherished  a  preference  for  the 
Calvinistic  church  government  and  wor- 
ship, and  had  been  accustomed  to  reve- 
rence their  captive  as  the  head  of  an 
illustrious  house  and  as  a  champion  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  But,  though 
they  were  evidently  touched,  and  though 
some  of  them  even  wept,  they  were  not 
disposed  to  relinquish  a  large  reward 
and  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  an  impla^ 
cable  government  They  therefore  con- 
veyed their  prisoner  to  Renfrew.  The 
man  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  the 
arrest  was  named  HiddelL  On  this 
account  the  whole  race  of  Hiddells  was, 
during  more  than  a  century,  held  in 
abhorrence  by  the  great  tribe  of  Camp- 
bell. Within  living  memory,  when  a 
Biddell  visited  a  fair  in  Argyleshire,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  assume  a  false 
name. 

And  now  commenced  the  brightest 
part  of  Argyle*s  career.  His  enterprise 
had  hitherto  brought  on  him  nothing 
but  reproach  and  derision.  His  great 
error  waa  that  he  did  not  resolutely 
refuse  to  accept  the  name  without  the 
power  of  a  general.  Had  he  remained 
quietly  at  his  retreat  in  Friesland,  he 
would  in  a  few  years  have  been  recalled 
with  honour  to  his  countiy,  and  would 
have  been  conspicuous  apiongthe  orna- 
ments and  the  props  of  constitutional 
monarchy.  Had  he  conducted  his  ex- 
pedition according  to  his  own  views,  and 
carried  with  him  no  followers  but  such 
aa  were  prepared  implicitly  to  obey  all 
his  orders,  ne  might  possibly  have  ef- 
fected something  great  For  what  he 
wanted  as  a  captain  seems  to  have  been, 
not  courage,  nor  activity,  nor  skill, 
but  simply  authority.  He  should  have 
known  that  of  all  wants  this  is  the  most 
fatal.  Armies  have  triumphed  under 
leaders  who  possessed  no  very  eminent 
qualifications.  But  what  army  com- 
manded by  a  debating  club  ever  escaped 
discomfiture  and  disgrace  ? 

The  great  calamity  which  had  ftllen 
on  Argyle  had  this  advantage,  that  it 
enabled  him  to  show,  by  proofs  not  to 
be  mistaken,  what  manner  of  man  he 
was.  From  the  day  when  he  quitted 
Friesland  to  the  day  when  his  followers 
separated  at  Kilpatrick,  he  had  never 
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1:>een  a  free  agent.  He  had  borne  the 
responsibility  of  a  long^  series  of  mea- 
sures which  his  judgment  disapproved. 
Now  at  length  he  stood  alone.  Cap- 
tivity had  restored  to  him  the  noblest 
kind  of  liberty,  the  liberty  of  governing 
himself  in  ail  his  words  and  actions 
according  to  his  own  sense  of  the  right 
and  of  the  becoming.  From  that  mo- 
ment he  became  as  one  inspired  with 
new  wisdom  and  virtue.  His  intellect 
seemed  to  be  strengthened  and  concen- 
trated, his  moral  character  to  be  at 
once  elevated  and  softened.  The  in- 
solence of  the  conquerors  spared  nothing 
that  could  try  the  temper  of  a  man  proud 
of  ancient  nobility  and  of  patriarchal 
dominion.  The  prisoner  was  dragged 
through  Edinburgh  in  triumph.  He 
walk^  on  foot,  bareheaded,  up  the 
whole  length  of  that  stately  street  which, 
overshadowed  by  dark  ana  gigantic  piles 
of  stone,  leads  from  Holyrood  House  to 
the  Castle.  Before  him  marched  the 
hangman,  bearing  the  ghastly  instru- 
ment which  was  to  be  Vied  at  the  quar- 
tering block.  The  victorious  party  had 
not  forgotten  that,  thirty-five  years  be- 
fore this  time,  the  father  of  Argyle  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  faction  which 
put  Montrose  to  death.  Before  that 
event  the  houses  of  Graham  and  Camp- 
bell had  borne  no  love  to  each  other ; 
and  they  had  ever  since  been  at  deadly 
feud.  Care  was  taken  that  the  prisoner 
should  pass  through  the  same  gate  and 
the  same  streets  through  which  Mon- 
trose had  been  led  to  the  same  doom.* 
When  the  Earl  reached  the  Castle  his 
legs  were  put  in  irons,  and  he  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  but  a  few  days  to 
live.  It  had  been  determined  not  to 
bring  him  to  trial  for  his  recent  offence, 
but  to  put  him  to  death  under  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  him  several 
years  before,  a  sentence  so  flagitiously 
unjust  that  the  most  servile  and  obdu- 
rate lawyers  of  that  bad  age  could  not 
speak  of  it  without  shame. 

But  neither  the  ignominious  proces- 
sion up  the  High  Street^  nor  the  near 

*  A  few  words  which  were  In  the  first  five 
editions  have  been  omitted  in  this  place.  Here 
and  in  another  passage  I  had,  as  Mr.  Aytoun 
has  observed,  mistaken  the  City  Guards  which 
were  commanded  by  an  officer  named  Graham, 
Cor  the  Dragoons  of  Graham  of  Claverhonse. 


view  of  death,  had  power  to  distnib 
the  gentle  and  majestic  patience  of 
Argyle.  His  fortitude  was  tried  by 
a  still  more  severe  test.  A  paper  of 
interrogatories  was  laid  before  him 
by  order  of  the  Privy  Coimcil.  He 
replied  to  those  questions  to  which  he 
could  reply  without  danger  to  anj  of 
his  Mends,  and  refused  to  say  mom. 
He  was  told  that  unless  he  returned 
fuller  answers  he  should  be  put  to  the 
torture.  James,  who  was  'doubtlen 
sorry  that  he  could  not  feast  his  own 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  Argyle  in  the 
boots,  sent  down  to  Edinburgh  positive 
orders  that  nothing  should  be  omitted 
which  could  wring  out  of  the  traitor 
information  against  all  who  had  been 
concerned  in  t£e  treason.  But  menaces 
were  vain.  With  torments  and  death 
in  immediate  prospect,  Mac  Callnin 
More  thought  far  less  of  himself  than 
of  his  poor  clansmen.  ''I  was  hvej 
this  day,"  he  wrote  fiwm  his  cell, 
*'  treating  for  them,  and  in  some  hopes. 
But  this  evening  orders  came  that  I 
must  die  upon  Monday  or  Tuesday;  and 
I  am  to  be  put  to  the  torture  if  I 
answer  not  all  questions  upon  oath. 
Yet  I  hope  Gt>d  shall  support  me." 

The  torture  was  not  inflicted.  Pe^ 
haps  the  magnanimity  of  the  victim 
had  moved  the  conquerors  to  unwonted 
compassion.  He  himself  remarked  that 
at  first  they  had  been  very  harsh  to  him, 
but  that  they  soon  began  to  treat  him 
with  respect  and  kindness.  God,  he 
said,  had  melted  their  hearts.  It  is 
certain  that  he  did  not,  to  save  himself 
from  the  utmost  cruelty  of  his  enemies, 
betray  any  of  his  Mends.  On  the  last 
morning  of  his  life  he  wrote  these  words : 
"  I  have  named  none  to  their  disadvan- 
tage. I  thank  GK>d  he  hath  supported 
me  wonderfully." 

He  composed  his  own  epitaph,  a 
short  poem,  full  of  meaning  and  spirit, 
simple  and  forcible  in  style,  and  not 
contemptible  in  versification.  In  this 
little  piece  he  complained  that,  though 
his  enemies  had  repeatedly  decreed  his 
death,  his  friends  had  been  still  more 
crueL  A  comment  on  these  expressions 
is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  a  lady  residing  in  Holland. 
She  had  furnished  him  with  a  laigo 
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Bom  of  money  for  his  expedition,  and 
he  thought  her  entitled  to  a  full  expla- 
nation cf  the  canses  which  had  led  to 
his  failure.  He  acquitted  his  coad- 
jutors of  treachery,  but  described  their 
folly,  their  ignorance,  and  their  factious 
perverseness,  in  terms  which  their  own 
testimony  has  since  proyed  to  haye 
been  richly  deserved.  He  afterwards 
doubted  whether  he  had  not  used  lan- 
guage too  seyere  to  become  a  dying 
Christian,  and,  in  a  separate  paper, 
begged  his  £riend  to  suppress  what  he 
had  said  of  these  men.  "  Only  this  I 
must  acknowledge,''  he  mildly  added ; 
"they  were  not  goyemable." 

Most  of  his  few  remaining  hours 
were  jpassed  in  deyotion,  and  in  affec- 
tionate intercourse  with  some  members 
of  his  fiunily.  He  professed  no  repent- 
ance on  accoimt  of  his  last  enterprise, 
but  bewailed,  with  great  emotion,  his 
former  compliance  in  spiritual  things 
with  the  pleasure  of  the  government 
He  had,  he  said,  been  just^  punished. 
One  who  had  so  long  been  guilty  of 
cowardice  and  dissimulation  was  not 
worthy  to  be  the  instrument  of  salva- 
tion to  the  State  and  Church.  Yet  tho 
cause,  he  frequently  repeated,  was  the 
cause  of  God,  and  would  assuredly 
triumph.  "  I  do  not,*'  he  said,  **  take 
on  myself  to  be  a  prophet.  'But  I  have 
a  strong  impression  on  my  spirit,  that 
deliverance  will  come  very  suddenly.'.' 
It  is  not  strange  that  some  zealous 
Presbyterians  should  have  laid  up  his 
saying  in  their  hearts,  and  should,  at 
a  later  period,  have  attributed  it  to 
dirine  inspiration. 

So  effectually  had  religious  Mth  and 
hope,  cooperating  with  natural  courage 
and  equanimity,  composed  his  spirits, 
that^  on  the  very  day  on  which  he 
was  to  die,  he  dined  with  appetite, 
conversed  with  gaiety  at  table,  and, 
after  his  last  meal,  lay  down,  as  he 
was  wont,  to  take  a  short  slumber,  in 
order  that  his  body  and  mind  might 
be  in  fhU  vigour  when  he  should  mount 
the  scaffold.  At  this  time  one  of  the 
liords  of  the  Council,  who  had  proba- 
bly been  bred  a  Presbyterian,  and  had 
been  seduced  by  interest  to  join  in 
oppressing  the  Church  of  which  he 
had  once  been  a  member,  came  to  the 


Castle  with  a  message  from  his  brethren, 
and  demanded  admittance  to  the  EarL 
It  was  answered  that  the  Earl  was 
asleep.  The  Privy  Councillor  thought 
that  this  was  a  subterfuge,  and  insisted 
on  entering.  The  door  of  the  cell  was 
softly  opened ;  and  there  lay  Argyle 
on  me  bed,  sleeping,  in  his  irons,  the 
placid  sleep  of  infancy.  The  conscience 
of  the  renegade  smote  him.  He  turned 
away  sick  at  heart,  ran  out  of  the  Castle, 
and  took  refhge  in  the  dwelling  of  a 
lady  of  his  &mily  who  lived  hard  by. 
There  he  flung  himself  on  a  couch,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  an  agony  of  remorse 
and  shame.  His  kinswoman,  alarmed 
by  his  looks  and  groans,  thought  that 
he  had  been  taken  with  sudden  illness, 
and  be^ed  him  to  drink  a  cup  of  sack. 
"  No,  no,"  he  said ;  "  that  wUl  do  me 
no  good."  She  prayed  him  to  tell  her 
what  had  disturbed  him.  "  I  have 
been,"  he  said,  **  in  Argyle's  prison.  I 
have  seen  him  within  an  hour  of  eter- 
nity, sleeping  as  sweetly  as  ever  man 
did.    But  as  for  me 
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And  now  the  Earl  had  risen  from 
his  bed,  and  had  prepared  himself  for 
what  was  yet  to  be  endured.  He  was 
first  brought  down  the  High  Street  to 
the  Council  House,  where  he  was  to 
remain  during  the  short  interval  which 
was  still  to  elapse  before  the  execution. 
During  that  interval  he  toked  for  pen 
and  ink,  and  wrote  to  his  wife :  "Dear 
heart,  Gk>d  is  imchangeable :  He  hath 
always  been  good  uid  gracious  to  me ; 
and  no  place  alters  it.  Forgive  me  all 
my  faults;  and  now  comfort  thyself 
in  Him,  in  whom  only  true  comfort  is 
to  be  found.  The  Lord  be  with  thee, 
bless  and  comfort  thee,  my  dearest. 
Adieu." 

It  was  now  time  to  leave,  the  Council 
House.  The  divines  who  at-  Hi«exeoa- 
tended  the  prisoner  were  not  *^<»'»- 
of  his  own  persuasion ;  but  he  listened 
to  them  with  civility,  and  exhorted 
them  to  caution  their  flocks  against 
those  doctrines  which  all  Protestant 
churches  unite  in  condemning.  He 
mounted  the  scaffold,  where  the  rude 
old  guillotine  of  Scotland,  called  the 
Maiden,  awaited  him,  and  addressed 
the  people  in  a  speech,  tinctured  with 
the  peculiar  phraseology  of  his  sect,  but 
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breathing  the  spirit  of  serene  piety. 
His  enemies,  he  said,  herforgave,  as  he 
hoped  to  be  forgiven.  Only  a  single 
acrimonious  expression  escaped  him. 
One  of  the  episcopal  clergymen  who 
attended  him  went  to  the  edge  of  the 
scaffold,  and  called  oat  in  a  loud  Toice, 
"  My  Lord  dies.a  Protestant"  "  Yes," 
said  the  Earl,  stepping  forward,  "  and 
not  only  a  Protestant,  but  with  a  heart 
hatred  of  Popery,  of  Prelacy,  and  of 
all  superstition.''  He  then  embraced 
liis  friends,  put  into  their  hands  some 
tokens  of  remembrance  for  his  wife  and 
children,  kneeled  down,  laid  his  head 
on  the  block,  prayed  during  a  few 
minutes,  and  gave  the  signal  to  the 
executioner.  His  head  was  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  Tolbooth,  where  the  head 
of  Montrose  had  formerly  decayed.* 
The  head  of  the  brave  and  sincere, 
though  not  blameless  Bumbold, 
ctnun^^  was  already  on  the  West  Port 
**"•  of  Edinburgh.  Surrounded  by 
factious  and  cowardly  associates,  he 
had,  through  the  whole  campaign,  be- 
haved himself  like  a  soldier  trained  in 
the  school  of  the  great  Protector,  had 
in  council  strenuously  supported  the 
authority  of  Argyle,  and  had  in  the  field 
been  distinguished  by  tranquil  intre- 
pidity. After  the  dispersion  of  the 
army  he  was  set  upon  by  a  party  of 
militia.  He  defended  himself  despe- 
rately, and  would  have  cut  his  way 
through  them,  had  they  not  hamstringed 
his  horse.  He  was  brought  to  Edin- 
burgh mortally  wounded.  The  wish  of 
the  government  was  that  he  should  be 
executed  in  England.  But  he  was  so 
near  death  that,  if  he  was  not  hanged 
in  Scotland,  he  could  not  be  hanged  at 


*  The  authors  from  whom  I  have  taken  the 
history  of  Argyle's  expedition  are  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  v^o  was  an  eyewitness  of  what  he  re- 
lated, ana  Wodrow,  who  had  access  to  mate- 
rials of  the  greatest  value,  among  which  were 
the  Barl's  own  papers.  Wherever  there  is  a 
question  of  veracity  between  Argyle  and 
Hume,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Argyle's  narra- 
tive ought  to  be  followed. 

See  also  Burnet,  1.  631.  and  the  life  of  Bres- 
son, published  by  Dr.  Mao  Orie.  The  account 
of  the  Scotch  rebellion  in  the  Life  of  James 
the  Second,  is  a  ridiculous  romance,  not  writ- 
ten by  the  King  himself,  nor  derived  from  his 
papers,  but  composed  by  a  Jacobite  who  did 
not  even  take  the  trouUe  to  look  at  a  map  of 
the  seat  of  war. 
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all ;  and  the  pleasure  of  hanging  him 
was  one  which  the  conquerors  eoold  not 
bear  to  forego.  It  was  indeed  not  to 
be  expected  that  they  would  show  much 
lenity  to  one  who  was  regarded  as  the 
chief  of  the  Bye  House  Plot,  and  who 
was  the  owner  of  the  building  from 
which  that  plot  took  its  name :  but  the 
insolence  with  which  they  treated  the 
dying  man  seems  to  our  more  humane 
age  idmost  incredible.  One  of  the  Scotch 
I^vy  Councillors  told  him  that  he  was 
a  confounded  villain.  "  I  am  at  peace 
with  God,"  answered  Bumbold,  calmly; 
"  how  then  can  I  be  confounded  ?  " 

He  was  hastily  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  quartered 
within  a  few  hours,  near  the  City  Cioas 
in  the  High  Street.  Though  unable  to 
stand  without  the  support  of  two  men, 
he  maintained  his  fortitude  to  the  last^ 
and  under  the  gibbet  raised  his  feeble 
voice  against  Popery  and  tyranny  with 
such  vehemence  that  the  officers  ordered 
the  drums  to  strike  up,  lest  the  people 
should  hear  him.  He  was  a  Mend,  he 
said,  to  limited  monarchy.  But  he  never 
would  believe  that  Providence  had  sent 
a  few  men  into  the  world  ready  booted 
and  spurred  to  ride,  and  millions  ready 
saddled  and  bridled  to  be  ridden.  "  I 
desire,"  he  cried,  "  to  bless  and  mag- 
nify God's  holy  name  for  this,  that  I 
stand  here,  not  for  any  wrong  that  I 
have  done,  but  for  adhering  to  his  cause 
in  an  evil  day.  If  every  hair  of  my 
head  were  a  man,  in  this  quarrel  I  would 
venture  them  all." 

Both  at  his  trial  and  at  his  execution 
he  spoke  of  assassination  with  the  ab- 
horrence which  became  a  good  Christian 
and  a  brave  soldier.  He  had  never,  he  / 
protested,  on  the  faith  of  a  dying  man, 
harboured  the  thought  of  committing 
such  villany.  But  he  frankly  owned 
that,  in  conversation  with  his  fellow 
conspirators,  he  had  mentioned  his  own 
house  as  a  place  where  Charles  and 
James  might  with  advantage  be  attack- 
ed, and  tl^t  much  had  been  said  on  the 
subject,  though  nothing  had  been  de- 
termined. It  may  at  first  sight  seem 
that  this  acknowledgment  is  inconsiB- 
tent  with  his  declaration  that  he  had 
always  regarded  assassination  with 
honor.     But  the  truth  appears  to  be 
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that  he  was  imposed  upon  by  &  distinc- 
tion  which  deluded  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Nothing  would  have 
induced  him  to  put  poison  into  the  food 
of  the  two  princes,  or  to  poniard  them 
in  their  sleep.  But  to  make  an  unex- 
pected onset  on  the  troop  of  Life  Qnards 
which  suiTounded  the  royal  coach,  to 
exchange  sword  cuts  and  pistol  shots, 
and  to  take  the  chance  of  slaying  or  of 
being  slain,  was,  in  his  view,  a  lawful 
military  operation.  Ambuscades  and 
surprises  were  among  the  ordinary  in- 
cidents of  war.  Every  old  soldier, 
Cavalier  or  Boundhead,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  such  enterprises.  If  in  the 
skirmish  the  King  should  fall,  he  would 
M  by  fair  fighting  and  not  by  murder. 
Precisely  the  same  reasoning  was  em- 
ployed, after  the  Bevolution,  by  James 
himself  and  b^  some  of  his  most  devoted 
followers,  to  justify  a  wicked  attempt 
on  the  life  of  William  the  Third.  A 
band  of  Jacobites  was  conmiissioned  to 
attack  thePrince  of  Orange  in  his  winter 
quarters.  The  meaning  latent  under 
this  specious  phrase  was  that  the 
lice's  throat  was  to  be  cut  as  he  went 
in  his  coach  from  Bichmond  to  Ken- 
sington. It  may  seem  strange  that  such 
fallacies,  the  dregs  of  the  Jesuitical 
casuistry,  should  have  had  power  to 
seduce  men  of  heroic  spirit,  both  Whigs 
and  Tories,  into  a  crime  on  which  di- 
vine and  human  laws  have  justly  set  a 
peculiar  note  of  infamy.  But  no  sophism 
is  too  gross  to  delude  minds  distempered 
by  party  spirit.* 

Argyle,  who  survived  Bumbold  a  few 
hours,  left  a  dying  testimony  to  the 

*  Wodrow,  ni.  ix.  10. ;  Western  Martyr- 
ology ;  Burnet,  i.  633. ;  Fox's  History,  Ap- 
pendix iy.  I  can  find  no  way,  except  that 
indicated  in  tiie  text,  of  reconciling  Rumbold's 
denial  that  he  had  ever  admitted  into  his  mind 
the  thonght  of  assassination  with  his  con- 
fession tlmt  he  had  himself  mentioned  his  own 
house  as  a  convenient  place  for  an  attack  on 
the  royal  farotiierB.  The  distinction  which  I 
snppose  him  to  have  taken  was  certainly  taken 
hy  another  Bye  Honse  conspirator,  who  was, 
like  him,  an  old  Boldier  of  the  CSommonwealth, 
Captain  Waloot.  On  Walcot's  trial.  West,  the 
"Witness  for  the  crown,  said,  "  Captain,  yon 
did  agree  to  be  one  of  those  that  were  to  fight 
tiw  Onftrds."  **  What,  then,  was  the  reason," 
asked  Chief  Jnstioe  Pemberton,  *Hhat  he 
would  not  kill  the  King  ?  "  "  He  said,"  an- 
swered West,  "  that  it  was  a  base  thingto  kiU 
a  naked  man,  and  he  would  not  do  it." 


virtues  of  the  gallant  Englishman. 
"Poor  Bumbold  was  a  great  support 
to  me,  and  a  brave  man,  and  died 
Christianly."* 

Ayloffe  showed  as  much  contempt  of 
death  as  either  Argyle  or  Bum-  j^^^^  ^ 
bold :  but  his  end  did  not,  like  Ayioiie. 
theirs,  edify  pious  minds.  Though  po- 
litical sympathy  had  drawn  him  towards 
the  Puritans,  he  had  no  religious  sym- 
pathy with  them,  and  was  indeed  re- 
garded bythem  as  little  better  than  an 
atheist.  He  belonged  to  that  section  of 
the  Whigs  which  sought  for  models 
rather  among  the  patriots  of  Greece 
and  Bome  than  among  the  prophets 
and  judges  of  Israel.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Glasgow.  There 
he  attempted  to  destroy  himself  with  a 
small  penknife:  but  though  he  gavo 
himself  several  wounds,  none  of  them 
proved  mortal,  and  he  had  strength 
enough  left  to  bear  a  journey  to  Lon- 
don. He  was  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  interrogated  by  the  King, 
but  had  too  much  elevation  of  mind  to 
save  himself  by  informing  against 
others.  A  story  was  current  among  the 
Whigs  that  the  King  said,  "  You  had 
better  be  frank  with  me,  Mr.  Ayloflfe. 
You  know  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
pardon  you."  Then,  it  was  rumoured, 
the  captive  broke  his  sullen  silence,  and 
answered,  "  It  may  be  in  your  power; 
but  it  is  not  in  your  nature."  He  was 
executed  under  his  old  outlawry  before 
the  gate  of  the  Temple,  and  died  with 
stoi^  composure.t 

In  the  meantime  the  vengeance  of 
the  conquerors  was  mercilessly  dotmu 
wreaked  on  the  people  of  Ar-  J^Jfta- 
gyleshire.   Many  of  the  Camp-  «""• 
bells  were  hanged  by  Athol  without  a 
trial;  and   he  was  with  difficulty  re- 
strained by  the  Privy   Council  from 
taking  more  lives.     The  country  to  the 
extent  of  thirty  miles  round  Inverary 
was  wasted.   Houses  were  burned :  the 
stones  of  mills  were  broken  to  pieces : 
fruit  trees  were  cut  down,  and  the  very 
roots  seared  with  fire.     The  nets  and 
fishing  boats,  the  sole  means  by  which 

»  Wodrow,  in.  ix.  9. 

t  Wade's  Narrative,  Harl.  MS.  6840. ;  Bur- 
net, i.  634. ;  Van  Citters's  Despatch  of  ^~^ 
1 685  ;  Lntfcrell's  Diary  of  the  aame  date. 
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many  inhabitants  of  the  coast  subsiBted, 
were  destroyed.  More  than  three  hun- 
dred rebels  and  malecontents  were 
transported  to  the  colonies.  Many  of 
them  were  also  sentenced  to  mutilation. 
On  a  single  day  the  hangman  of  Edin- 
burgh cut  off  the  ears  of  thirty-five  pri- 
soners. Several  women  were  sent  across 
the  Atlantic  after  being  first  branded 
in  the  cheek  with  a  hot  iron.  It  was 
even  in  contemplation  to  obtain  an  act 
of  Parliament  proscribing  the  name  of 
Campbell,  as  the  name  of  Macgregor 
had  been  proscribed  eighty  years 
before.* 

Argyle's  expedition  appears  to  have 
produced  little  sensation  in  the  south  of 
the  island.  The  tidings  of  his  landing 
reached  London  just  before  the  Enghsh 
Parliament  met.  The  King  mentioned 
the  news  firom  the  throne;  and  the 
Houses  assured  him  that  they  would 
stand  by  him  against  every  enemy. 
Nothing  more  was  required  of  them. 
Over  Scotland  they  had  no  authority  ; 
and  a  war  of  which  the  theatre  was  so 
distant,  and  of  which  the  event  might, 
almost  ftom  the  first,  be  easily  foreseen, 
excited  only  a  languid  interest  in  Lon- 
don. 

'But,  a  week  before  the  final  disper- 
sion of  Argyle's  army,  Eng- 
attempta  land  was  agitated  by  the 
So^J^oSth  Ji©^^  tlM'-t  a  more  formidable 
in*"Hoi!*^"  i^^*<l®r  had  landed  on  her  own 
land.  shores.  It  had  been  agreed 
among  the  refugees  that  Monmouth 
should  sail  &om  Holland  six  days  after 
the  departure  of  the  Scots.  He  had 
deferred  his  expedition  a  short  time, 
probably  in  the  hope  that  most  of  the 
troops  in  the  south  of  the  island  would 
be  moved  to  the  north  as  soon  as  war 
broke  out  in  the  Highlands,  and  that 
he  should  find  no  force  ready  to  oppose 
him.  When  at  length  he  was  desiroiis 
to  proceed,  the  wind  had  become  ad- 
verse and  violent. 

While  his  small  fleet  lay  tossing  in 
the  Texel,  a  contest  was  going  on 
among  the  Dutch  authorities.  The 
States  General  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 

«  Wodrow,  in.  Ix.  4.  and  III.  ix.  10.  Wod- 
row  gives  from  the  Acts  of  Gooncil  the  names 
of  all  the  prisoners  who  were  transported, 
mntilated,  or  branded. 


were  on  one  side,  the  Town  Council  and 
Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  on  the  oUier. 
Skelton  had  deliveired  to  the  States 
General  a  list  of  the  refugees  whose  re- 
sidence in  the  United  Provinces  caused 
uneasiness  to  his  master.     The  States 
General,  anxious  to  grant  every  reason- 
able request  which  James  ooidd  make, 
sent  copies  of  the  list  to  the  provincial 
authorities.     The  provincial  authorities 
sent  copies  to  the  municipal  authoritiflt. 
The  magistrates  of  all  die  towns  wen 
directed  to  take  such  measures  as  might 
prevent  the  proscribed  Whigs  from  mo- 
lesting the  English  government.    In 
general  those  directions  were  obeyed. 
At  Botterdam  in  particular,  where  the 
influence  of  William  was  all  powerful, 
such  activity  was  shown  as  called  for(;h 
warm   acknowledgments  from  James. 
But  Amsterdam  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  emigrants ;  and  the  governing  body 
of  Amsterdam  would  see  nothing,  hear 
nothing,  know  of  nothing.     The  High 
Bailiff  of  the  city,  '^tho  was  himself  in 
daily  communication  with  Ferguson, 
reported  to  the  Hague  that  he  £d  not 
know  where  to  find  a  single  one  of  the 
reAigees;   and  with  this  excuse   the 
federal  government  was  forced  to  be 
content     The  truth  was  that  the  En- 
glish exiles  were  as  well  known  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  as  much  stared  at  in  the 
streets,  as  if  they  had  been  Chinese.* 

*  Skelton's  letter  is  dated  the  Xth  of  May 
1686.  It  will  be  found,  together  with  a  letter 
of  the  Schout  or  High  Bailiff  of  Amsterdam, 
in  a  little  volume  published  a  few  months 
later,  and  entitled,  "  Histoire  des  Ev^emens 
Tragiqnes  d' Angleterre.'*  The  documents  in- 
serted in  that  work  are,  as  far  as  I  have 
examined  them,  given  ezaftly  from  the  Dutch 
archives,  except  that  Skelton's  French,  which 
was  not  the  purest,  is  slightly  corrected.  See 
also  Grey's  Narrative. 

Qoodenough,  on  his  examination  after  the 
battle  of  Sedgemoor,  said,  "  The  Scboat  of 
Amsterdam  was  a  partioular  friend  to  this 
last  design."    Lansdowne  MS.  1163. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  refute  those  wiiton 
who  represent  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  an 
accomplice  in  Monmouth's  enterprise.  The 
circumstance  on  which  they  chiefly  rely  is 
that  the  authorities  of  Amsterdam  took  no 
effectiml  steps  for  preventing  the  expedition 
from  sailing.  This  circumstance  is  in  truth 
the  strongest  proof  that  the  expedition  was 
not  favoured  by  William.  No  person,  not 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  institations  and 
politics  of  Holland,  would  hold  the  Stwlt- 
holder  answerable  for  the  proceedings  of  the 
heads  of  tiie  Loevesteln  partly. 
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A  few  days  later,  Skelton  received 
orders  &om  his  coturt  to  request  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  his  master's  throne,  the 
three  Scotch  regiments  in  the  service  of 
the  United  Provinces  might  be  sent  to 
Great  Britain  without  delay.  He  ap- 
plied to  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  the 
Prince  undertook  to  manage  th^  matter, 
but  predicted  that  Amsterdam  would 
raise  some  difficulty.  The  prediction 
proved  correct.  The  deputies  of  Am- 
sterdam refused  to  consent,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  some  delay.  But 
the  question  was  not  one  of  those  on 
which,  by  the  constitution  of  the  re- 
public, a  single  city  could  prevent  the 
wish  of  the  majority  from  being  carried 
into  effect.  The  influence  of  "William 
prevailed;  and  the  troops  were  em- 
barked with  great  expedition.* 

Skelton  was  at  the  same  time  exert- 
ing himself,  not  indeed  very  judiciously 
or  temperately,  to  stop  the  ships  which 
the  English  refugees  had  fitted  out 
He  expostulated  in  warm  terms  with 
the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam.  The 
negligence  of  that  board,  he  said,  had 
already  enabled  one  band  of  rebels  to 
invade  Britain.  For  a  second  error  of 
the  same  kind  there  could  be  no  excuse. 
He  peremptorily  demanded  that  a  large 
vessel,  named  the  Helderenbergh, 
might  be  detained.  It  was  pretended 
that  this  vessel  was  bound  for  the  Ca- 
naries. But,  in  truth,  she  had  been 
freighted  by  Monmouth,  carried  twenty- 
six  guns,  and  was  loaded  with  arms  and 
ammunition.  The  Admiralty  of  Am- 
sterdam replied  that  the  Hberty  of 
trade  and  navigation  was  not  to  be  re- 
strained for  light  reasons,  and  that  the 
Helderenbergh  could  not  be  stopped 
without  an  order  &om  the  States  Gene- 
ral Skelton,  whose  uniform  practice 
seems  to  have  been  to  begin  at  the 
wrong  end,  now  had  recourse  to  the 
States  General.  The  States  General 
gave  the  necessary  orders.  Then  the 
Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  pretended 
that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  naval 
force  in  the  Texel  to  seize  so  large  a 

*  Avaux  Ncg.  June  -^  J^.  |J.  1685 ;  Letter 
ottUe  Prince  of  Orange  to  Lord  Bochester, 
June  9. 1685. 


ship  as  the  Helderenbergh,  and  suffered 
Monmouth  to  sail  unmolested.* 

The  weather  was  bad:  the  voyage 
was  long ;  and  several  English  men  of 
war  were  cruising  in  the  Channel.  But 
Monmouth  escaped  both  the  sea  and 
the  enemy.  As  he  passed  by  the  diffi) 
of  Dorsetshire,  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  send  a  boat  to  the  beach  with 
one  of  the  refugees  named  Thomas 
Dare.  This  man,  though  of  low  mind 
and  manners,  had  great  influence  at 
Taunton.  He  was  directed  to  hasten 
thither  across  the  coimtry,  and  to  ap- 
prise his  Mends  that  Monmouth  would 
soon  be  on  English  groimd.t 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of 
June  the  Helderenbergh,  accom- 
panied  by  two  smaller  vessels,  wi'«t 
appeared  off  the  port  of  Lyme.  ^^"^ 
That  town  is  a  small  knot  of  steep  and 
narrow  alleys,  lying  on  a  coast  wild, 
rocky,  and  beaten  by  a  stormy  sea. 
The  place  was  then  chiefly  remarkable 
for  a  pier  which,  in  the  days  of  the 
Flantagenets,  had  been  constructed  of 
stones,  unhewn* and  uncemented.  This 
ancient  work,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Cob,  enclosed  the  only  haven  where, 
in  a  space  of  many  miles,  the  fishermen 
could  take  refuge  from  the  tempests  Of 
the  Channel 

The  appearance  of  the  three  ships, 
foreign  built  and  without  colours,  per- 
plexed the  inhabitants  of  Lyme ;  and 
the  uneasiness  increased  when  it  was 
found  that  the  Customhouse  officers, 
who  had  gone  on  board  according  to 
usage,  did  not  return.  The  town's 
people  repaired  to  the  cliffs,  and  gazed 
long  and  anxiously,  but  could  find  no 
solution  of  the  mystery.  At  length 
seven  boats  put  off  from  the  largest  of 
the  strange  vessels,  and  rowed  to  the 
shore.  From  these  boats  landed  about 
eighty  men,  well  armed  and  appointed. 
Among  them  were  Monmouth,  Grey, 
Fletcher,  Ferguson,  Wade,  and  An- 
thony Buyse,  an  officer  who  had  been 

*  Van  Oitters,  June  ^.,  June  |2. 1685.  The 
correspondence  of  Skelton  witn  the  States 
Greneral  and  with  the  Admiralty  of  Amster- 
dam is  in  the  Archives  at  the  Hague.  Some 
pieces  will  be  found  in  the  Evto^nens  Tra- 
giqueo  d'Angleterre.    See  also  Burnet,  i.  640. 

t  Wade's  Confession  in  the  Hardwidce 
Papers;  Harl.  MS.  6845. 
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in  tho  senice  of  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg.* 

Monmouth  commanded  silence, 
kneeled  down  on  the  shore,  thanked 
God  for  having  preserved  the  fiiends 
of  liberty  and  pure  religion  from  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  and  implored  the 
divine  blessing  on  what  was  yet  to  be 
done  by  land.  He  then  drew  his  sword 
and  led  his  men  over  the  cliffs  into  the 
town. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  under  what 
leader  and  for  what  purpose  the  expedi- 
tion came,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  popu- 
lace burst  through  all  restraints.  The 
little  town  was  in  an  uproar  with  men 
running  to  and  fro,  and  shouting  "  A 
Monmouth !  a  Monmouth !  the  Protes- 
tailt  religion!"  Meanwhile  the  en- 
sign of  the  adventurers,  a  blue  flag, 
was  set  up  in  the  market  place.  The 
military  stores  were  deposited  in  the 
town  hall ;  and  a  Declaration  setting 
forth  the  objects  of  the  expedition  was 
read  from  the  cro8S.t 

This  Declaration,  the  masterpiece  of 
HUd«-  Ferguson's  genius,  was  not  a 
curation.  grave  manifesto  such  as  ought 
to  be  put  forth  by  a  leader  drawing 
the  sword  for  a  great  public  cause,  but 
a  libel  of  the  lowest  class,  both  in  sen- 
timent and  language. :(  It  contained 
undoubtedly  many  just  chaises  against 
the  government.  But  these  charges 
were  set  forth  in  the  prolix  and  inflated 
style  of  a  bad  pamphlet ;  and  the  paper 
contained  other  charges  of  which  the 
whole  disgrace  falls  on  those  who  made 
them.  The  Duke  of  York,  it  was 
positively  affirmed,  had  burned  down 
Ix)ndon,  had  strangled  Godfrey,  had 
cut  the  throat  of  Essex,  and  had  poi- 
soned the  late  King.  On  account  of 
those  viUanous  and  imnatural  crimes, 
but  chiefly  of  that  execrable  fact,  the 
late  horrible  and  barbarous  parricide, — 
such  was  the  copiousness  and  such  the 
felicity  of  Ferguson's  diction,  —  James 

*  See  Buyse's  evidence  against  Monmouth 
and  Fletcher  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials. 

t  Journals  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons,  June 
13.  1685 ;  Harl.  MS.  6845. ;  Lansdowne  MS. 
1152. 

X  Burnet,  i.  641. ;  Goodenough's  Confession 
in  the  Lansdowne  MS.  1152.  Copies  of  the 
Declaration,  as  originally  printed,  are  very 
rare ;  but  there  is  one  in  the  British  Museum. 


was  declared  a  mortal  and  bloody 
enemy,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  an 
usurper.  No  treaty  should  be  made 
with  him.  The  sword  should  not  be 
sheathed  till  he  had  been  brought  to 
condign  punishment  as  a  traitor.  The 
government  should  be  settled  on  prin- 
ciples favourable  to  liberty.  All  Pro- 
testant sects  should  be  tolerated.  The 
forfeited  charters  should  be  restored 
Parliaments  should  be  held  annually, 
and  should  no  longer  be  prorc^ed  or 
dissolved  by  royal  caprice.  The  only 
standing  force  should  be  the  mihtia: 
the  militia  should  be  commanded  by 
the  Sheriffs ;  and  the  Sheriffs  should 
be  chosen  by  the  freeholders.  Finally 
Monmouth  declared  that  he  conld 
prove  himself  to  have  been  bom  in 
lawful  wedlock,  and  to  be,  by  right  of 
blood,  King  of  England,  but  that,  for 
the  present,  he  waived  his  claims,  that 
he  would  leave  them  to  the  judgment 
of  a  firee  Parliament,  and  that,  in  the 
meantime,  he  desired  to  be  considered 
only  as  the  Captain  General  of  the 
English  Protestants  who  were  in  arms 
against  tyranny  and  Popery. 

Disgraceful  as  this  manifesto  was  to 
those  who  put  it  forth,  it  was  hi,  popn. 
not  unskilfully  framed  for  the  ^%^ 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  pas-  of' 
sions  of  the  vulgar.  In  the  West  ^***™'" 
the  effect  was  great.  The  gentry  and 
clergy  of  that  part  of  England  were  in- 
deed, with  few  exceptions,  Tories.  But 
the  yeomen,  the  trsuiers  of  the  towns, 
the  peasants,  and  the  artisans  were 
generally  animated  by  the  old  Kound- 
head  spirit.  Many  of  them  were 
Dissenters,  and  had  been  goaded  by 
petty  persecution  into  a  temper  fit 
for  desperate  enterprise.  The  great 
mass  of  the  population  abhorred  Popery 
and  adored  Monmouth.  He  was  no 
stranger  to  them.  His  progress  through 
Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  in  the 
summer  of  1680  waa  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  all  men.  He  was  on  that 
occasion  sumptuously  entertained  by 
Thomas  Thynne  at  Longleat  Hall,  then, 
and  perhaps  still,  the  most  magnificent 
coimtry  house  in  England.  From 
Longleat  to  Exeter,  the  hedges  were 
lined  with  shouting  spectators.  Tho 
roads  were  strewn  with  boughs  aud 
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flowers.  The  nmltitnde,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  see  and  touch  their  favourite, 
broke  down  the  palings  of  parks,  and 
besieged  the  mansions  where  he  was 
feasted.  When  he  reached  Chard  his 
escort  consisted  of  five  thousand  horse- 
men. At  Exeter  all  Devonshire  had 
been  gathered  together  to  welcome  him. 
One  striking  part  of  the  show  was  a 
company  of  nine  hundred  young  men 
who,  dad  in  a  white  uniform,  marched 
before  him  into  the  city.*  The  turn  of 
fortane  which  had  alienated  the  gentry 
from  his  cause  had  produced  no  effect 
on  the  common  people.  To  them  he 
was  still  the  good  Duke,  the  Protestant 
Bnke,  the  rightfdl  heir  whom  a  vile 
conspiracy  kept  out  of  his  own.  They 
came  to  his  standard  in  erowds.  All 
the  clerks  whom  he  could  employ  were 
too  few  to  take  down  the  names  of  the 
recruits.  Before  he  had  been  twenty- 
four  hours  on  English  ground  he  was 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men. 
Bare  arrived  from  Taunton  with  forty 
horsemen  of  no  very  martial  appear- 
ance, and  brought  encouraging  intelli- 
gence as  to  the  state  of  public  feeling 
in  Somersetshire.  As  yet  all  seemed  to 
promise  welLf 

But  a  force  was  collecting  at  Brid- 
port  to  oppose  the  insui^ents.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  June  the  red  regiment  of 
Dorsetshire  militia  came  pouring  into 
tbat  town.  The  Somersetflhire,  or  yel- 
low regiment,  of  which  Sir  William 
Portman,  a  Tory  gentleman  of  great 
note,  was  Colonel,  was  expected  to 
arrive  on  the  following  day.{  The 
Bnke  determined  to  stnke  an  imme 
diate  blow.  A  detachment  of  his 
troops  was  preparing  to  march  to  Brid- 
port  when  a  disastrous  event  threw  the 
whole  camp  into  confusion. 

Fletcher  oj^  Saltoun  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  cavalry  under 
Grey.  Fletcher  was  ill  mounted ;  and 
indeed  there  were  few  chargers  in  the 
camp  which  had  not  been  taken  from 
the  plough.    When  he  was  ordered  to 

*  Historical  Account  of  the  Life  and  mag- 
MPJmons  Actions  of  the  most  illustrious 
Protestant  Prince  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
1683. 

t  "Vade's  CJonfession,  Hardwicke  Papers; 
Axe  Papers ;  Harl.  MS.  6845. 

X  Harl.  MS.  6846. 
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Bridport,  he  thought  that  the  exigency 
of  the  case  warranted  him  in  borrowing, 
without  asking  permission,  a  fine  horse 
belonging  to  Dare.  Dare  resented  this 
liberty,  and  assailed  Fletcher  with 
gross  abuse.  Fletcher  kept  his  temper 
better  than  any  one  who  knew  him  ex- 
pected. At  last  Dare,  presuming  on 
the  patience  with  which  his  insolence 
was  endured^  ventured  to  shake  a 
switch  at  the  high  bom  and  high 
spirited  Scot  Fletcher's  blood  boiled. 
He  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  Dare  dead. 
Such  sudden  and  violent  revenge  would 
not  have  been  thought  strange  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  law  had  always  been 
weak,  where  he  who  did  not  right  himself 
by  the  strong  hand  was  not  likely  to  be 
righted  at  all,  and  where,  consequently, 
human  life  was  held  almost  as  cheap 
as  in  the  worst  governed  provinces  of 
Italy.  But  the  people  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  were  not  accustomed 
to  see  deadly  weapons  used  and  blood 
spilled  on  account  of  a  rude  word  or  ges- 
ture, except  in  duel  between  gentlemen 
with  equal  arms.  There  was  a  general 
cry  for  vengeance  on  the  foreigner  who 
had  murdered  an  Englishman.  Mon- 
mouth coidd  not  resist  the  clamour. 
Fletcher,  who,  when  his  first  burst  of 
rage  had  spent  itself,  was  overwhelmed 
with  remorse  and  sorrow,  took  refuge 
on  board  of  the  Helderenbergh,  es- 
caped to  the  Continent,  and  repaired  to 
Hungary,  where  he  fought  bravely 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Chris- 
tendom.* 

Situated  as  the  insurgents  were,  the 
loss  of  a  man  of  parts  and  „ 
enercy  was  not  easily  to  be  of  the 
repaired.    Early  on  the  mom-  SS*the 
ing  of  the  foUowing  day,  the  ^Sa*^ 
fourteenth  of  June,  Grey,  ac- 
companied  by  Wade,   ntarched  with 
about    five    hundred   men    to  attack 
Bridport.    A  confused  and  indecisive 
action  took  place,  such  as  was  to  be 
expected  when  two  bands  of  plough- 
men, officered  by  country  gentlemen 
and  barristers,  were  opposed  to  each 
other.    For  a  time  Monmouth's  men 
drove  the  militia  before  them.    Then 

*  Buyse's  eridenoein  the  Gollection  of  State 
Trials ;  Burnet,  i.  642. ;  Ferguson's  MS.  quoted 
by  Eachaid. 
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the  militia  made  a  stand,  and  Mon- 
mouth's  men  retreated  in  some  con- 
fosion.  Grey  and  his  cavaby  never 
stopped  till  they  were  safe  at  Lyme 
again :  but  Wade  rallied  the  infentry, 
and  brought  them  off  in  good  order.* 

There  was  a  violent  outcry  against 
Grey;  and  some  of  the  adventurers 
pressed  Monmouth  to  take  a  severe 
course.  Monmouth,  however,  would 
not  listen  to  this  advice.  His  lenity 
has  been  attributed  by  some  writers  to 
his  good  nature,  which  undoubtedly 
often  amounted  to  wesJmess.  Others 
have  supposed  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  deal  harshly  with  the  only  peer  who 
served  in  his  army.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  Duke,  who,  though 
not  a  general  of  the  highest  order, 
imderstood  war  very  much  better  than 
the  preachers  and  lawyers  who  were 
always  obtruding  their  advice  on  him, 
made  allowances  which  people  alto- 
gether inexpert  in  military  afiSurs  never 
bought  of  making.  In  justice  to  a 
man  who  has  had  few  defenders,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  task  which, 
throughout  this  campaign,  was  assigned 
to  Grey,  was  one  which,  if  he  had  been 
the  boldest  and  most  skilful  of  soldiers, 
he  could  scarcely  have  performed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  gain  credit.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  It  is 
notorious  that  a  horse  soldier  requires 
a  longer  training  than  a  foot  soldier, 
and  that  the  war  horse  requires  a 
longer  training  than  his  rider.  Some- 
thing may  be  done  with  a  raw  infantry 
which  has  enthusiasm  and  animal 
coiurage:  but  nothing  can  be  more 
helpless  than  a  raw  cavalry,  consisting 
of  yeomen  and  tradesmen  mounted  on 
cart  horses  and  post  horses ;  and  such 
was  the  cavalry  which  Grey  command- 
ed. The  wonder  is,  not  that  his  men 
did  not  stand  fire  with  resolution,  not 
that  they  did  not  use  their  weapons 
with  vigour,  but  that  they  were  able 
to  keep  their  seats. 

Still  recruits  came  in  by  hundreds. 
Arming  and  drilling  went  on  all  day. 
Meantime  the  news,  of  the  insurrection 
had  spread  fast  and  wide.  On  the 
evening  on  which  the  Duke  landed, 

•  London  Gazette,  June  18.  1685 ;  Wade's 
Oonfeesion,  Hardwicke  Papers. 


Gregory  Alford,  Mayor  of  Lyme,  a 
zealous  Tory,  and  a  bitter  persecutor 
of  Nonconformists,  sent  off  his  servants 
to  give  the  alarm  to  the  gentry  of 
Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and 
himself  took  horse  for  the  West  Late 
at  night  he  stopped  at  Honitx)n,  and 
thence  despatched  a  few  hurried  lines  to 
London  with  the  ill  tidings.*  He  then 
pushed  on  to  Exeter,  where  he  found 
Christopher  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle. 
This  nobleman,  the  son  and  heir  of 
George  Monk,  the  restorer  of  the 
Stuarts,  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  De- 
vonshire, and  was  then  holding  a  mns- 
ter  of  militia.  Four  thousand  men  of 
the  trainbands  were  actually  assembled 
under  his  command.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  that,  with  this  force,  he 
should  be  able  at  once  to  crush  the 
rebellion.  He  therefore  marched  to- 
wards Lyme. 

But  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  Mon- 
day the  fifteenth  of  June,  he  Encounter 
reached  Axminster,  he  found  ^^ 
the  insui^ents  drawn  up  there  with  the 
to  encounter  him.     They  pre-  5Sn'* 
sented  a  resolute  front    Four  •**• 
field  pieces  were  pointed  against  the 
royal  troops.    The  thick  hedges,  which 
on  each  side  overhung  the  narrow  lanes, 
were  lined  with  musketeers.     Alhe- 
maxle,  however,  was  less  alarmed  hy 
the  preparations  of  the  enemy  than  by 
the  spirit  which  appeared  in  his  ovn 
ranks.     Such  was  Monmouth's  popu- 
larity among  the  common  people  of 
Devonshire  that,  if  once  the  trainbands 
had  caught  sight  of  his  well  known 
face  and  figure,  they  would  probably 
have  gone  over  to  him  in  a  body. 

Albemarle,  therefore,  though  he  had 
a  great  superiority  of  force,  thought  it 
advisable  to  retreat.  The  retreat  soon 
became  a  rout.  The  whole  country 
was  strewn  with  the  arms  and  uniforms 
which  the  fugitives  had  thrown  away; 
and,  had  Monmouth  urged  the  pursuit 
with  vigour,  he  would  probably  have 
taken  Exeter  without  a  blow.  But  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  advantage  which 
he  had  gained,  and  thought  it  desirable 
that  his  recruits  should  be  better 
trained  before  they  were  employed  in 

*  Lords*  Journals,  Jtme  18. 1685. 
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Koy  hazaidons  serrice.  He  therefore 
marched  towards  Taunton,  where  he 
jUTired  on  the  eighteenth  of  June, 
exactly  a  week  after,  his  landing.* 
.  The  Court  and  the  Parliament  had 
N«wi<rf  ^®®^  greatly  moved  by  the 
tSJSu'  ^^'^  ^"^  ^®  West  At  five 
riedto '  in  the  morning  of  Saturday 
London.  ^^  thirteenth  of  June,  the 
King  had  received  the  letter  which  the 
Mayor  of  liynie  had  despatched  &om 
Honiton.  The  Privy  Council  was 
instantly  called  together.  Orders  were 
given  that  the  strength  of  every  com- 
pany of  infantry  and  of  eveiy  troop  of 
cavalry  should  be  increased. 
tii«Paru».  Commissions  were  issued  for 
"*"*■  the  levying  of  new  regiments. 
Alford's  communication  was  laid  before 
the  Lords ;  and  its  substance  was  com- 
municated to  the  Commons  by  a  mes- 
sage. The  Commons  examined  the 
eouriers  who  had  arrived  £rom  the 
West,  and  instantly  ordered  a  bill 
to  be  brought  in  for  attainting  Mon- 
mouth of  high  treason.  Addresses 
were  voted  assuring  the  King  that 
both  his  peers  and  his  people  were 
determined  to  stand  by  him  with  life 
and  fortune  against  all  his  enemies. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Houses 
they  ordered  the  declaration  of  the 
rebels  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman, 
and  passed  the  biU  of  attainder  through 
all  its  stages.  That  bill  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  same  day;  and  a 
reward  of  five  thousand  pounds  was 
promised  for  the  apprehension  of  Mon- 
mouth.t 

The  fact  that  Monmouth  was  in 
arms  against  the  government  was  so 
notorious  .that,  the  bill  of  attainder 
became  a  law  with  only  a  feint  show  of 
opposition  from  one  or  two  peers,  and 
has  seldom  been  severely  censured  even 
by  "Whig  historians.  Yet^  when  we 
consider  hdw  important  it  is  that  legis- 
lative and  judicial  functions  should  be 
kept  distinct,  how  important  it  is  that 
common  fame,   however    strong    and 

*  Wade's  Ctonfeaedon ;  Ferguson  MS. ;  Axe 
Papers,  Harl.  Ha  6846. ;  Oldmlxon,  701,702. 
Okhnucon,  who  was  then  a  boy,  lived  very  near 
the  scene  of  these  events. 

t  London  Ckizette,  Jane  18.  1686 ;  Lords* 
and  Cammons'  Journals,  Jane  18.  and  16. ; 
l>iitoh  l)espatch,  Jane  }}. 


general,  should  not  be  received  as  a 
legal  proof  of  guilty  how  important  it 
is  to-  maintain  the  rule  that  no  man 
shall  be  condemned  to  death  without 
an  opportunity  of  defending  himself, 
and  how  easily  and  speedily  breaches 
in  great  principles,  when  once  made, 
are  widened,  we  shall  probably  be 
disposed  to  think  that  the  course  taken 
by^  the  Parliament  was  open  to  some 
objection.  Neither  House  had  before 
it  anything  which  even  so  corrupt  a 
judge  as  Jeffireys  could  have  directed  a 
jury  to  consider  as  proof  of  Monmouth's 
crime.  The  messengers  examined  by 
the  Commons  were  not  on  oath,  and 
might  therefore  have  related  mere 
fictions  without  incurring  the  penalties 
of  perjury.  The  Lords,  who  might 
have  administered  an  oath,  appear  not 
to  have  examined  any  witness,  and  to 
have  had  no  evidence  before  them 
except  the  letter  of  the  Mayor  of 
Lyme,  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
was  no  evidence  at  all.  Extreme 
danger,  it  is  true,  justifies  extreme 
remedies.  But  the  Act  of  Attainder 
was  a  remedy  which  could  not  operate 
till  all  danger  was  over,  and  which 
would  become  superfluous  at  the  very 
moment  at  which  it  ceased  to  be  null. 
While  Monmouth  was  in  arms  it  was 
impossible  to  execute  him.  If  he 
should  be  vanquished  and  taken,  thei'e 
would  be  no  hazard  and  no  difficulty 
in  trying  him.  It  was  afterwards 
remembered  as  a  curious  circumstance 
that,  among  the  zealous  Tories  who 
went  up  with  the  bill  from  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords, 
was  Sir  John  Fenwick,  member  for 
Northumberland.  This  gentleman,  a 
few  years  later,  had  occasion  to  recon- 
sider the  whole  subject,  and  then  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  acts  of  attainder 
are  altogether  unjustifiable.  * 

The  Parliament  gave  other  proo&  of 
loyalty  in  this  hour  of  periL  The 
Commons  authorised  the  King  to  raise 
an  extraordinary  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  his  present  neces- 
sities, and,  that  he  might  haTe  no  diffi- 

*  Oldmizon  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Tat- 
wide  carried  ap  the  bill.  It  was  carried  ap, 
as  appears  from  the  Jonmals,  by  Lord  An- 
cram.  See  Delamere's  Observations  on  the 
Attainder  of  the  late  Doke  of  Monmmitii. 
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cnlty  in  finding  the  money,  proceeded 
to  devise  new  imposts.  The  scheme  of 
taxing  houses  lately  built  in  the  capital 
was  revived  and  strenuously  supported 
by  the  country  gentlemen.  It  was 
resolved  not  only  that  such  houses 
should  be  taxed,  but  that  a  bill  should 
be  brought  in  prohibiting  the  laying  of 
any  new  foundations  within  the  bills 
of  mortality.  The  resolution,  however, 
was  not  carried  into  effect.  Powerful 
men  who  had  land  in  the  suburbs,  and 
who  hoped  to  s^e  new  streets  and 
squares  rise  on  tJieir  estates,  exerted 
aU  their  influence  against  the  project. 
It  was  found  that  to  adjust  the  details 
would  be  a  work  of  time;  and  the 
King's  wants  were  so  pressing  that  he 
thought  it  necess£^  to  quicken  the 
movements  of  the  House  by  a  gentle 
exhortation  to  speed.  The  plan  of 
taxing  buildings  was  therefore  relin- 
quished ;  and  new  duties  were  imposed 
for  a  term  of  five  years  on  foreign  silks, 
linens,  and  spirits.* 

The  Tories  of  the  Lower  House  pro- 
ceeded to  introduce  what  they  called  a 
bill  for  the  preservation  of  the  King's 
person  and  government.  They  proposed 
that  it  should  be  high  treason  to  say 
that  Monmouth  was  legitimate,  to  utter 
any  words  tending  to  bring  the  person 
or  government  of  the  sovereign  into 
hatred  or  contempt^  or  to  make  any 
motion  in  Parliament  for  changing  the 
order  of  succession.  Some  of  these 
provisions  excited  general  disgust  and 
alarm.  The  Whigs,  few  and  weak  as 
they  were,  attempted  to  rally,  and 
found  themselves  reinforced  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  moderate  and 
sensible  Cavaliers.  TVords,  it  was  said, 
may  easily  be  misunderstood  by  a  dull 
man.  They  may  easily  be  misconstrued 
by  a  knave.  What  was  spoken  meta- 
phorically may  be  apprehended  liter- 
ally.. Wliat  was  spoken  ludicrously 
may  be  apprehended  seriously.  A 
particle,  a  tense,  a  mood,  an  emphasis, 
may  make  the  whole  difference  between 
guilt  and  innocence.  The  Saviour  of 
mankind  himself,  in  whose  blameless 
life  malice  could  find  no  act  to  impeach, 
had  been  called  in  question  for  words 

*  Cknmnons'  Jonmals  of  June  17, 18,  and 
19. 1685 ;  BeroBby's  Memoirs. 


spoken.  False  witnesses  had  suppressed 
a  syllable  which  would  have  made  it 
dear  that  those  words  were  fignratiTe^ 
and  had  thus  furnished  the  Sanhedrim 
with  a  pretext  under  which  the  foulest 
of  all  judicial  murders  had  been  pezpe- 
trated.  With  such  an  example  on 
record,  who  could  afiSrm  that,  if  mere 
talk  were  made  a  substantive  treaBon, 
the  most  loyal  subject  could  be  safe? 
These  arguments  produced  so  great  an 
effect  that  in  the  committee  amend- 
ments were  introduced  which  greatly 
mitigated  the  severity  of  the  bill  But 
the  clause  which  made  it  high  treason 
in  a  member  of  Parliament  to  propose 
ihe  exclusion  of  a  prince  of  the  blood 
seems  to  have  raised  no  debate,  and 
was  retained.  That  clause  was  indeed 
altogether  unimportant,  except  as  a 
proof  of  the  ignorance  and  inexperience 
of  the  hot-headed  Boyalists  who 
thronged  the  House  of  Commons.  Had 
thoy  learned  the  first  rudiments  of 
legislation,  they  would  have  known 
that  the  enactment  to  which  they 
attached  so  much  value  would  be 
superfiuous  while  the  Parliament  was 
disposed  to  maintain  the  order  of  suc- 
cession, and  would  be  repealed  as  soon 
as  there  was  a  Parliament  bent  on 
changing  the  order  of  succession.* 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed 
and  carried  up  to  the  Ix>rds,  bat  did 
not  become  law.  The  King  had  ob- 
tained from  the  Parliament  all  the 
pecuniary  assistance  that  he  oonld 
expect;  and  he  conceived  that,  while 
rebellion  was  actually  raging,  the  loyal 
nobility  and  gentry  would  be  of  more  nse 
in  their  counties  than  at  Westminster. 
He  therefore  hurried  their  deliberations 
to  a  close,  and,  on  the  second  of  Jnly> 
dismissed  them.  On  the  same  day 
the  royal  assent  was  giyen  to  a  law 
reviving  that  censorship  of  the  pr^ 
which  had  terminated  in  1679.  This 
object  was  effected  by  a  few  words  at 
the  end  of   a  miscellaneous   statate 

•  Commons*  Jonnialg,  June  19,  29. 1685 ; 
Lord  Lonadflle's  Memoirs,  8,  9. ;  Bmmet,  i. 
689.  The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  oommitteei 
will  be  fomid  in  Mr.  Fox's  historical  woi*t 
Appendix  iii.  If  Bmrnef  s  aooomit  beoonMfci 
the  offences  which,  by  the  amended  tiill,  w^'* 
made  pmiishable  only  with  civil  inoapMsttM^ 
were,  by  the  original  bill,  made  capital. 
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which  continued  several  expiring  acts. 
The  conrtiers  did  not  think  that  they 
had  gained  a  triumph.  The  Whigs 
did  not  utter  a  murmur.  Neither  in 
the  Lords  nor  in  the  Commons  was 
there  any  division,  or  even,  as  far  as 
can  now  be  learned,  any  debate  on  a 
question  which  would,  in  our  age,  con- 
vulse the  whole  frame  of  society.  In 
truth,  the  change  was  slight  and  almost 
imperceptible ;  for,  since  the  detection 
of  the  Bye  House  plot,  the  liberty  of 
unlicensed  printing  had  existed  only 
in  name.  During  many  months  scarcely 
one  Whig  pamphlet  had  been  published 
except  by  stealth ;  and  by  stealth  such 
pamphlets  might  be  published  stilL** 

The  Houses  then  rose.  They  were 
not  prorogued,  but  only  adjourned,  in 
in  order  that,  when  they  should  re- 
assemble, they  might  take  up  their 
business  in  the  exact  state  in  which 
they  had  left  it.t 

While  the  Parliament  was  devising 
RcMption  sharp  laws  against  Monmouth 
moSaT^t  ^^^  ^  partisans,  he  found  at 
Tftanton.  Taoutou  a  reccptiou  which 
might  wiBll  encourage  him  to  hope  that 
his  enterprise  would  have  a  prosperous 
issue.  Taunton,  like  most  other  towns 
in  the  south  of  England,  was,  in  that 
age,  more  important  than  at  present. 
Those  towns  have  not  indeed  declined. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  larger  and  richer, 
better  buHt  and  better  peopled,  than 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  But, 
though  they  have  positively  advanced, 
they  have  relatively  gone  back.  They 
have  been  for  outstnpped  in  wealtn 
and  population  by  the  great  manu- 
£icturing  and  commercial  cities  of  the 
north,  cities  which,  in  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts,  were  but  beginning  to  be 
known  as  seats  of  industry.  When 
I^onmouth  marched  into  Taunton  it 
was  an  eminently  prosperous  place. 
Its  markets  were  plentifially  supplied. 
It  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.  The  people  boasted  that 
they  lived  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.    Nor  was  this  language 

*  1  Jac.  n.  0. 17 ;  Lordi^  Journals,  July  2. 
1686. 

t  Lords'  and  Ck>imnon8'  Jonroals,  July  2. 
1696. 


held  only  by  partial  natives ;  for  every 
stranger  who  climbed  the  gracefui 
tower  of  Saint  Maiy  Magdalene  owned 
that  he  saw  beneath  him  the  most 
fertile  of  English  valleys.  It  was  a 
country  rich  with  orchards  and  green 
pastures,  among  which  were  scattered, 
in  gay  abundance,  manor  houses,  cot- 
tages, and  village  spires.  The  towns- 
men had  long  leaned  towards  Presby- 
terian divinity  and  Whig  politics. 
In  the  great  civil  war  Taunton  had, 
through  all  vicissitudes,  adhered  to 
the  Parliament)  had  been  twice  closely 
besieged  by  Goring,  and  had  been  twice 
defended  with  heroic  valour  by  Eobert 
Blake,  afterwards  the  renowned  Admi- 
ral of  the  Commonwealth.  Whole 
streets  had  been  burned  down  by  the 
mortars  and  grenades  of  the  Cavaliers. 
Food  had  been  so  scarce  that  the 
resolute  governor  had  announced  his 
intention  of  putting  the  garrison  on 
rations  of  horse  flesh.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  town  had  never  been  subdued 
either  by  fire  or  by  hunger.* 

The  Bestoration  had  produced  no 
effect  on  the  temper  of  the  Taunton 
men.  They  had  still  continued  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  happy  day 
on  which  the  siege  laid  to  their  town 
by  the  royal  army  had  been  raised; 
and  their  stubborn  attachment  to  the 
old  cause  had  excited  so  much  fear  and 
resentment  at  Whitehall  that,  by  a  royal 
order,  their  moat  had  been  filled  up, 
and  their  wall  demolished  to  the  foun- 
dation.t  The  puritanical  spirit  had 
been  kept  up  to  the  height  among  them 
by  the  precepts  and  example  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  dissenting 
clergy,  Joseph  Alleine.  Alleine  was 
the  author  of  a  tract,  entitled,  An  Alarm 
to  the  Unconverted,  which  is  still  po- 
pular both  in  England  and  in  America. 
From  the  gaol  to  which  he  was  con- 
signed by  ^e  victorious  Cavaliers,  he 
addressed  to  his  loving  friends  at  Taim- 
ton  many  epistles  breathing  the  spirit 
of  a  truly  heroic  piety.  His  frame  soon 
sank  under  the  effects  of  study,  toil, 
and  persecution :  but  his  rnemc^  wa^ 

*  Savage's  edition  of  Toulmin's  History  of 
Taunton. 

t  Sprat* s  Tne  Aooonut ;  Toulmia's  History 
of  Taunton. 
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long  cherished  with  exceeding  love  and 
reverence  by  those  whom  he  had  ex- 
horted and  catechised.* 

The  children  of  the  men  who,  forty 
years  before,  had  manned  the  ramparts 
of  Taunton  against  the  Koyalists,  now 
welcomed  Monmouth  with  transports 
of  joy  and  affection.  Every  door  and 
window  was  adorned  with  wreaths  of 
flowers.  No  man  appeared  in  the  streets 
without  wearing  in  his  hat  a  green 
bough,  the  badge  of  the  popular  cause. 
Damsels  of  the  best  families  in  the  town 
wove  colours  for  the  insurgents.  One 
flag  in  particular  was  embroidered  gor^ 
geously  with  emblems  of  roval  dignity, 
and  was  offered  to  Monmouth  by  a  train 
of  young  girls.  He  received  the  gift 
with  the  winning  courtesy  which  dis- 
tinguished him.  The  ladv  who  headed 
the  procession  presented  him  also  with 
a  small  Bible  of  great  price.  He  took 
it  with  a  show  of  reverence.  "  I  come," 
he  said,  *'  to  defend  the  truths  contained 
in  this  book,  and  to  seal  them,  if  it 
must  be  so,  with  my  blood."t 

But,  while  Monmouth  enjoyed  the 
applause  of  the  multitude,  he  could  not 
but  perceive,  with  concern  and  appre- 
hension, that  the  higher  classes  were, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  hostile  to 
his  undertalong,  and  that  no  rising  had 
taken  place  except  in  the  counties  where 
he  had  himself  appeared.  He  had  been 
assured  by  agents,  who  professed  to  have 
derived  their  information  from  Wild- 
man,  that  the  whole  Whig  aristocracy 
was  eager  to  take  arms.  Nevertheless 
more  than  a  week  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  blue  standard  had  been  set  up  at 
Lyme.  Day  labourers,  small  fanners, 
shopkeepers,  apprentices,  dissenting 
preachers,  had  flocked  to  the  rebel  camp : 
but  not  a  single  peer,  baronet,  or  knight^ 
not  a  single  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  scarcely  any  esquire  of 
sufficient  note  to  have  ever  been  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  had  joined  the 
invaders.  Ferguson,  who,  ever  since 
tiie  death  of  Charles,  had  been  Mon- 
mouth's evil  angel,  had  a  suggestion 
ready,    l^e  Duke  had  put  himself  into 

•  Life  and  Death  of  Joasph  A  Heine,  1672 ; 
Nonoonformists'  Memorial. 

t  Harl.  MS.  7006. ;  Oldmizon,  702. ;  Each- 
turd,  lU.  768. 


a  false  position  by  declining  the  royal 
title.  Had  he  declared  himself  sove- 
reign of  England,  his  cause  would  have 
worn  a  show  of  legality.  At  present  it 
was  impossible  to  reconcile  his  Decla- 
ration with  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  was  dear  that  eithez 
Monmouth  or  his  unde  was  rightfbl 
King.  Monmouth  did  not  venture  to 
pronounce  himself  the  rightful  King, 
and  yet  denied  that  his  unde  was  so. 
Those  who  fought  for  James  fought  £» 
the  only  person  who  ventured  to  daim 
the  throne,  and  were  therefore  dearly 
in  their  duty,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  realm.  Those  who  fought  for  Mon- 
mouth fought  for  some  unknown  polity, 
which  was  to  be  set  up  by  a  convention 
not  yet  in  existence.  None  could  won- 
der that  men  of  high  rank  and  am^e 
fortune  stood  aloof  &om  an  enterpnse 
whidi  threatened  with  destruction  that 
system  in  the  permanence  of  whidi  they 
were  deeply  interested.  If  the  Duke 
would  assert  his  legitimacy  and  assume 
the  crown,  he  would  at  once  remove  this 
objection.  The  question  would  cease 
to  be  a  question  between  the  t>ld  con- 
stitution and  a  new  constitution.  It 
would  be  merdy  a  question  of  hereditazy 
right  between  two  princes. 

On  such  grounds  as  these  Ferguson, 
almost  immediatdy  after  the 
landing,  had  earnestly  pressed  the  titi7«f 
the  Duke  to  proclaim  himself  ^*** 
King ;  and  Qrey  had  seconded  Fergu- 
son. Monmouth  had  been  very  willing 
to  take  t^iis  advice ;  but  Wade  and  other 
republicans  had  been  re&actory;  and 
their  chie^  with  his  usual  pliability, 
had  yielded  to  their  arguments.  At 
Taunton  the  subject  was  revived.  Mon- 
mouth talked  in  private  with  the  dis- 
sentients, assured  them  that  he  saw  no 
other  way  of  obtaining  the  support  at 
any  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
succeeded  in  extorting  their  reluctant 
consent  On  the  morning  of  the  twen- 
tieth of  June  he  was  prodaimed  in  the 
market  place  of  Taunton.  His  follow- 
ers repeated  his  new  title  with  affec- 
tionate delight  But)  as  some  confusion 
might  have  arisen  if  he  had  been  called 
King  James  the  Second,  they  oomxnonly 
used  the  strange  appellation  of  King 
Mlbnmouth:  and  by  this  name  their 
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Tmhappy&YOurite  was  often  mentioned 
in  the  western  oonnties,  widiin  the  me- 
moiy  of  persons  still  U-ving.* 

Within  twenty-fonr  horns  after  he 
had  assomed  the  regal  title,  he  put  forth 
several  proclamations  headed  with  his 
sign  mannal.  By  one  of  these  he  set  a 
price  on  the  head  of  his  riyal.  Another 
declared  the  Parliament  then  sitting  at 
Westminster  an  nnlawfdl  assembly,  and 
commanded  the  members  to  disperse. 
A  third  forbade  the  people  to  pay  taxes 
to  the  nsnrper.  A  fonrth  pronounced 
Albemarle  a  traitor.f 

Albemarle  transmitted  these  procla- 
mations to  London  merely  as  specimens 
of  folly  and  impertinence.  They  pro- 
duced no  effect,  except  wonder  and  con- 
tempt; nor  had  Monmouth  any  reason 
to  think  that  the  assumption  of  royalty 
had  improved  his  position.  Only  a 
'  week  had  elapsed  since  he  had  solemnly 
bound  himself  not  to  take  the  crown  till 
a  free  Parliament  should  have  acknow- 
ledged his  rights.  By  breaking  that 
engagement  he  had  incurred  the  impu- 
tation  of  levity,  if  not  of  perfidy.  The 
class  which  he  had  hoped  to  conciliate 
still  stood  aloof  The  reasons  which 
prevented  the  great  Whig  lords  and 
gentlemen  from  recognising  him  as  their 
King  were  at  least  as  strong  as  those 
whidi  had  prevented  them  from  rally- 
ing  round  him  as  their  Captain  GeneraL 
They  disliked  indeed  the  person,  the 
religion,  and  the  politics  of  James.  But 
James  was  no  longer  young.  His  eldest 
daughter  was  justiy  popular.  She  was 
attached  to  the  reformed  faith.  She 
was  married  to  a  prince  who  was  the 
hereditary  cdiief  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  Continent,  to  a  prince  who  had 
been  bred  in  a  republic,  and  whose  sen- 
timents were  supposed  to  be  such  as 
became  a  constitutional  King.  Was  it 
wis9  to  incur  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
for  the  mere  chance  of  being  able  to 
effect  immediately  what  nature  would, 

*  Waders  Cionfession ;  Ooodenoogh's  Con- 
fesdon,  Harl.  M&  1152 ;  Oldmizon,  702.  Fer- 
gnaon's  denial  is  quite  Trndeseorving  of  credit. 
A  copy  of  the  proclamation  is  in  the  Harl. 
MS.  7006. 

t  Ctopies  of  the  last  three  proclamations  are 
in  the  British  Mnsenm ;  HarL  MS.  7006.  The 
first  I  have  never  seen ;  bat  it  is  mentioned  by 
Wade. 


without  bloodshed,  without  any  viola- 
tion of  law,  effect,  in  all  probability, 
before  many  years  should  have  iexpired  ? 
Perhaps  there  might  be  reasons  for  pull- 
ing down  James.  Butwhat  reason  could 
be  given  for  setting  up  Monmouth  ?  To 
exdude  a  prince  &om  the  throne  on 
account  of  unfitness  was  a  course  agree- 
able to  Whig  principles.  But  on  no 
principle  could  it  be  proper  to  exclude 
rightfhl  heirs,  who  were  admitted  to 
be,  not  only  blameless,  but  eminently 
qualified  for  the  highest  public  trust; 
That  Monmouth  was  legitimate,  nay, 
that  he  thought  himself  legitimate,  in- 
telligent men  could  not  believe.  He 
was  therefore  not  merely  an  usurper, 
but  an  usurper  of  the  worst  sort,  an 
impostor.  If  he  made  out  any  sem- 
blance of  a  case,  he  could  do  so  only 
by  means  of  forgery  and  perjury.  All 
honest  and  sensible  persons  were  un- 
willing to  see  a  fraud  which,  if  prac- 
tised to  obtain  an  estate,  would  have 
been  punished  with  the  scourge  and 
the  pilloiy,  rewarded  with  the  English 
crown.  To  the  old  nobility  of  the 
realm  it  seemed  insupportable  that  the 
bastard  of  Lucy  Walters  should  be  set 
up  high  above  the  lawful  descendants 
of  the  Fitzalans  and  De  Veres.  Those 
who  were  capable  of  looking  forward 
must  have  seen  that^  if  Monmouth 
should  succeed  in  overpowering  the 
existing  government,  there  would  still 
remain  a  war  between  him  and  the 
House  of  Orange,  a  war  which  might 
last  longer  and  produce  more  misery 
than  the  war  of  the  Boses,  a  war  whidi 
might  probably  break  up  the  Protestants 
of  Europe  into  hostile  parties,  might 
arm  England  and  Holland  against  each 
other,  and  might  make  both  Siose  coun- 
tries an  easy  prey  to  Prance.  The 
opinion,  therefore,  of  almost  all  the 
leading  Whigs  seems  to  have  been  that 
Monmouth's  enterprise  could  not  fail 
to  end  in  some  great  disaster  to  the 
nation,  but  that,  on  the  whole,  his  defeat 
would  be  a  less  disaster  than  his  victory. 
It  was  not  only  by  the  inaction  of 
the  Whig  aristocracy  that  the  invaders 
were  di»mpointed.  The  wealth  and 
power  of  lK>ndon  had  sufi&ced  in  the 
preceding  generation,  and  might  again 
suffice,  ta  torn  the  scale  in  a  civil  con- 
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flict.  The  Londoners  had  formerly 
given  many  proofis  of  their  hatred  of 
Popery  and  of  their  affection  for  the 
Protestant  Duke.  He  had  too  readily 
believed  that,  as  soon  as  he  landed, 
there  would  be  a  rising  in  the  capital. 
But,  though  advices  came  down  to  him 
that  many  thousands  of  the  citizens 
had  been  enrolled  as  volunteers  for  the 
good  cause,  nothing  was  done.     The 

Elain  troth  was  that  the  agitators  who 
ad  urged  him  to  invade  England,  who 
had  promised  to  rise  on  the  first  signal, 
and  who  had  perhaps  imagined,  while 
the  danger  was  remote,  that  they  should 
have  the  courage  to  keep  their  promise, 
lost  heart  when  the  critical  time  drew 
near.  Wildman's  fright  was  such  that 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  understand- 
ing. The  craven  Danvers  at  first  ex- 
cused his  inaction  by  saying  that  he 
would  not  take  up  arms  till  Monmouth 
was  proclaimed  King,  and,  when  Mon- 
mouth had  been  proclaimed  King, 
turned  round  and  declared  that  good 
republicans  were  absolved  from  all  en- 
gagements to  a  leader  who  had  so 
shamefolly  broken  faith.  In  every  age 
the  vilest  specimens  of  human  nature 
are  to  be  found  among  demagogues.* 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which 
Monmouth  had  assumed  the  regal  title 
he  marched  from  Taunton  to  Bridge- 
water.  His  own  spirits,  it  was  remarked, 
were  not  high.  The  acclamations  of 
the  devoted  thousands  who  surrounded 
him  wherever  he  turned  could  not  dispel 
the  gloom  which  sate  on  his  brow. 
Those  who  had  seen  him  during  his 
progress  through  Somersetshire  five 
years  before  could  not  now  observe 
without  pity  the  traces  of  distress  and 
anxiety  on  those  soft  and  pleasing  fea- 
tures which  had  won  so  many  heart8.t 
Ferguson  was  in  a  very  different 
temper.  With  this  man's  knavery  was 
strangely  mingled  an  eccentric  vanity 
which  resembled  madness.  The  thought 
that  he  had  raised  a  rebellion  and  be- 
stowed a  crown  had  turned  his  head. 
He  swaggered  about,  brandishing  his 
naked  sword,  ano  crying  to  the  crowd 
of  spectators  who  had  assembled  to  see 

«  Grey's  Narrative ;  Fergoson's  MS.,  Each- 
ard,  ill.  754. 
t  Fenecntion  Bxpofled,tqr  John  Whiting, 


the  army  march  out  of  Taunton,  *'Lo(i 
at  me !  You  Ihave  heard  of  me.  I  aInFe^ 
guson,  the  famous  Ferguson  for  whose 
head  somany  hundred  pounds  have  been 
offered.**  And  thia  man,  at  once  un- 
principled and  brainsick,  had  in  his 
keeping  the  understanding  and  the 
conscience  of  the  unhappy  MonmontL* 

Bridgewater  was  ono  of  the  few  towns 
which  still    had  some  Whig  nun- 
magistrates.    The  mayor  and  ^SSL*^ 
aldermen  came  in  their  robes  **^- 
to  welcome  the  Duke,  walked  before 
him  in  procession  to  the  high  cross,  and 
there  proclaimed  him  King.  His  troops 
found  excellent  quarters,  and  were  far- 
nished  with  necessaries  at  little  or  no 
cost  by  the  people  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.    He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Castle,  a  building  which 
had  been  honoured  by  several  royal 
visits.    In  the  Castle  Field  his  amy 
was  encamped.     It  now  consisted  d 
about  six  thousand  men,  and  might 
easily  have  been  increased  to  double  the 
number,  but  for  the  want  of  arms.  Tb<) 
Duke  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
Continent  but  a  scanty  supply  of  pikes 
and  muskets.    Many  of  Ms  followers 
had,  therefore,  no  other  weapons  than 
such  as  could  be  fashioned  out  of  the 
tools  which  they  had  used  in  husbandly 
or  mining.     Of  these  rude  implements 
of  war  the  most  formidable  was  made 
by  £eustening  the  blade  of  a  scythe  erect 
on  a  strong  pole.t    The  tithing  men  of 
the  countiy  round  Taunton  and  Bridge- 
water  received  orders  to  search  every- 
where for  scythes  and  to  bring  all  thk 
could  be  found  to  the  camp.    It  was 
impossible,  however,  even  with  the  help 
of  these  contrivances,  to  supply  the 
demand;  and  great  numbers  who  were 
desirous  to  enlist  were  sent  away.^ 

The  foot  were  divided  into  six  regi- 
ments. Many  of  the  men  had  been  m 
the  militia,  and  still  wore  their  uni- 
forms, red  and  yellow.  The  cavaiiy 
were  about  a  thousand  in  number;  bat 
most  of  them  had  only  large  colts,  sudi 
as  were  then  bred  in  great  herds  on 
the  marshes  of  Somersetshire  for  the 

*  Harl.  MS.  6845. 

t  One  of  these  weapons  may  still  Iw  seen  ic 
the  Tower. 

X  QTey*s  Narrative ;  Paachall's  NaRative  ic 
the  Appendix  to  Hcywood's  Vindication. 
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pTupose  of  supplying  London  with  coach 
horses  and  cart  horses.  These  animals 
were  so  £ir  &om  being  fit  for  any  mili- 
tary purpose  that  they  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  obey  the  bridle,  and  became 
nngoYemable  as  soon  as  they  heard  a 
gon  fired  or  a  drum  beaten.  A  small 
body  guard  of  forty  young  men,  well 
armed  and  mounted  at  their  own  chaise, 
attended  Monmouth.  The  people  of 
Bridgewater,  who  were  enriched  by  a 
thri-ving  coast  trade,  Aimished  him  with 
a  small  sum  of  money.* 
All  this  time  the  forces  of  the  gorem- 

ment  were  &st  assembling.  On 
SSrtT  t^©  west  of  the  rebel  army  Albe- 
^^^^  marie  still  kept  together  a  large 
g«M«o»    body  of  Devonshire  militia.  On 

the  east)  the  trainbands  of  Wilt- 
shire had  mustered  under  the  command 
of  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
On  thenorth  east,  Henry  Somerset,  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  was  in  arms.  The  power 
of  Beaufort  bore  some  faint  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  great  barons  of  the  fif- 
teenth centtfnr.  He  was  President  of 
Wales  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  four 
English  counties.  His  official  tours 
through  the  extensive  region  in  which 
he  represented  the  mi^esty  of  the  throne 
were  scarcely  inferior  in  pomp  to  royal 
progresses.  His  household,  at  Bad- 
minton was  regulated  after  the  fashion 
of  an  earlier  generation*  The  land  to 
a  great  extent  round  his  pleasure 
grounds  was  in  his  own  hands ;  and  the 
labourers  who  cultivated  it  formed  part 
of  his  feimily.  Nine  tables  were  every 
day  spread  under  his  roof  for  two  hun- 
dred persons.  A  crowd  of  gentlemen 
and  pages  were  under  the  orders  of  the 
steward.  A  whole  troop  of  cavalry 
obeyed  the  master  of  the  horse.  The 
fame  of  the  kitchen,  the  cellar,  the 
kennel,  and  the  stables  was  spread  over 
all  England.  The  gentry,  many  miles 
round,  were  proud  of  the  magnificence 
of  their  great  neighbour,  and  were  at 
the  same  time  channed  by  his  af&bility 
and  good  nature.  He  was  a  zealous 
Cavalier  of  the  old  school.  At  this  crisis, 
therefore,  he  used  his  whole  infiuence 
and  authority  in  support  of  the  crown, 
and  occupied  Bristol  with  the  train- 
bunds  of  Gloucestershire,  who  seem  to 

•  Oldmizon,  703. 


have  been  better  disciplined  than  most 
other  troops  of  that  description.* 

Li  the  counties  more  remote  from 
Somersetshire  the  supporters  of  the 
throne  were  on  the  alert.  The  militia 
of  Sussex  began  to  march  westward, 
under  the  command  of  Bichaid,  Lord 
Lumley,  who,  though  he  had  lately 
been  converted  from  the  Koman  Catho- 
lic religion,  was  still  firm  in  his  alle- 
giance to  a  Koman  Catholic  king. 
James  Bertie,  Earl  of  Abingdon,  called 
out  the  array  of  Oxfordshire.  John  , 
FeU,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  was  also  V 
Dean  of  Christchurch,  summoned  the 
undergraduates  of  his  University  to 
take  arms  for  the  crown.  The  gowns- 
men crowded  to  give  in  their  names. 
Christchurch  alone  flemished  nearahun- 
dred  pikemen  and  musketeers.  Young 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  commoners 
acted  as  officers ;  and  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  ColoneLf 

But  it  was  chiefiy  on  the  regular 
troops  that  the  King  relied.  CharchUl 
had  been  sent  westward  with  the  Blues ; 
and  Feversham  was  following  with  all 
the  forces  that  could  be  spared  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  A 
courier  had  started  for  Holland  with  a 
letter  directing  Skelton  instantly  to 
request  that  tbe  three  English  regi- 
ments in  the  Dutch  service  might  be 
sent  to  the  Thames.  When  file  re- 
quest was  made,  the  party  hostile  to 
file  House  of  Orange,  headed  by  the  de- 
puties of  Amsterdam,  again  tried  to 
cause  delay.  But  the  energy  of  Wil- 
liam, who  had  almost  as  much  at  stake 
as  James,  and  who  saw  Monmouth's 
progress  with  serious  uneasiness,  bore 
down  opposition;  and  in  a  few  days 
the  troops  sailed.  {  The  three  Scotch 
regiments  were  already  in  England. 
They  had  arrived  at  Gravesend  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  James  had  re- 
viewed them  on  Blackheath.  He 
repeatedly  declared  to  the  Dutch  Am- 

•  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  182.  Accotmts 
of  Beaufbrt's  picgress  through  Wales  and  ti!ie 
ndghbonrlng  counties  are  in  the  London  Ga- 
zettes of  July  1684.  Letter  of  Beaufort  to 
Olarendon,  June  19. 1685. 

t  Bishop  Fell  to  Olarendon,  June  20. ;  Ab- 
ingdon to  Clarendon,  June  30.  85, 26.  1685 : 
Liuoadowne  MS.  846. 

t  Arauz,  July  ^.  ^  1685. 
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baBsador  that  lie  had  never  in  his  life 
seen  finer  or  better  disciplined  soldiers, 
and  expressed  the  wannest  gratitude 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  States 
for  so  valuable  and  seasonable  a  rein- 
forcement. This  satisfaction,  however, 
was  not  unmixed.  Excellently  as  the 
men  went  through  their  drill,  they 
were  not  untainted  with  Dutch  politics 
and  Dutch  divinity.  One  of  them  was 
shot  and  another  flogged  for  drinking 
the  Duke  of  Monmontti's  health.  It  was 
therefore  not  thought  advisable  to  place 
them  in  the  post  of  danger.  They  were 
kept  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  London 
till  the  end  of  the  campaign.  But  their 
arrival  enabled  the  King  to  send  to  the 
"West  some  infantry  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  wanted  in  the  capital.* 

While  the  government  was  thus  pre- 
paring for  a  conflict  with  the  rebels 
in  the  field,  precautions  of  a  different 
kind  were  not  neglected.  In  London 
alone  two  hundred  of  those  persons 
who  were  thought  most  likely  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  Whig  movement  were 
arrested.  Among  the  prisoners  were 
some  merchants  of  great  note.  Every 
man  who  was  obnoxious  to  the  Court 
went  in  fear.  A  general  gloom  over- 
hung the  capital  Business  languished 
on  the  Exchange ;  and  the  dieatres 
were  so  generally  deserted,  that  a  new 
opera,  written  by  Dryden,  and  set  off 
by  decorations  of  unprecedented  mag- 
nificence, was  withdrawn,  because  the 
receipts  would  not  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  performanccf  The  magistrates 
and  clergy  were  everywhere  active.  The 
Dissenters  were  everywhere  closely  ob- 
served. In  Cheshire  and  Shropshire  a 
fierce  persecution  raged :  in  Northamp- 
tonshire arrests  were  numerous ;  and 
the  gaol  of  Oxford  was  crowded  with 
prisoners.  No  Puritan  divine,  how- 
ever moderate  his'  opinions,  however 
guarded  his  conduct,  could  feel  any  con- 
fidence that  he  should  not  be  torn  from 
his  family  and  flung  into  a  dungeon.  { 
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X  Abingdon  to  Clarendon,  June  29. 1685 ; 
Life  of  Philip  Heniy,  by  Bates. 


Meanwhile  Monmouth  advanoed 
from  Bridgewater,  harassed  through 
the  whole  march  by  Churchill,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  done  all  that,  with  a 
handhil  of  men,  it  was  possible  for  a 
brave  and  skilful  officer  to  effect.  The 
rebel  army,  much  annoyed  both  by  the 
enemy  and  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
halted  in  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
second  of  June  at  GHastonbury.  The 
houses  of  the  little  town  did  not  afford 
shelter  for  so  large  a  force.  Some  of 
the  troops  were  therefore  quartered  in 
the  churches,  and  others  l^hted  theis 
fires  among  the  venerable  ruins  of  the 
Abbey,  once  the  wealthiest  religioQa 
house  in  our  island.  From  Glaston- 
bury the  Duke  marched  to  WeUs,  and 
from  Wells  to  Shepton  Mallet.* 

Hitherto  he  seems  to  have  wandered 
from  place  to  place  with  no  _  ^ 
other  object  than  that  of  col-  liglion 
lecting  troops.  It  was  now  ^'^'^ 
necessary  for  him  to  form  some  plan 
of  militfuc^  operations.  His  first  sdieme 
was  to  seize  Bristol.  Many  of  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  that  important  place 
were  Whigs.  One  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  Whig  plot  had  extended  thithet 
The  garrison  consisted  only  of  the 
Gloucestershire  trainbands.  If  Bean- 
fort  and  his  rustic  followers  could  be 
overpowered  before  the  regular  troops 
arrived,  the  rebels  would  at  once  find 
themselves  possessed  of  ample  pecuniary 
resources:  the  credit  of  Monmouth's 
arms  would  be  raised ;  and  his  friends 
throughout  the  kingdom  would  be  en- 
couraged to  declare  themselYes.  Bb9- 
tol  had  fortifications  which,  on  thenor& 
of  the  Avon  towards  Gloacdsterahiie, 
were  weak,  but  on  the  south  towards 
Somersetshire  were  much  stronger.  It 
was  therefore  determined  that  the  at- 
tack should  be  made  on  the  Gloucester- 
shire side.  But  for  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  to  take  a  circuitous  route, 
and  to  cross  the  Avon  at  Keynsham. 
The  bridge  at  Keynsham  had  been 
partly  demolished  by  the  militia,  and 
was  at  present  impassable.  A  detach- 
ment was  therefore  sent  forward -to 
make  the  necessary  repairs.    The  other 

*  London  Gazette,  June  22,  and  Jime  25. 
1685 ;  Wade's  Confession ;  Oldmixon,  708  ; 
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troops  followed  more  slowly,  and  on  the 
eTening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  June 
halted  for  repose  at  Pensford.  At 
Fensfoid  they  were  only  fiye  miles  from 
the  Somersetshire  side  of  Bristol ;  but 
the  Gloucestershire  side,  which  could 
be  leached  only  by  going  round  through 
Keynsham,  was  distant  a  long  da/s 
nuupch.* 

That  night  was  one  of  great  tumult 
and  expectation  in  Bristol.  The  par- 
tisans of  Monmouth  knew  that  he  was 
almost  within  sight  of  their  city,  and 
imagined  that  he  would  be  among  them 
before  daybreak.  About  an  hour  after 
snnset  a  merchantman  lying  at  the 
quay  took  fire.  Such  an  occurrence,  in 
a  port  crowded  with  shipping,  could 
not  but  excite  great  alarm.  The  whole 
riyer  was  in  commotion.  The  streets 
were  crowded.  Seditious  cries  were 
heard  amidst  the  darkness  and  confu- 
sion. It  was  afterwards  asserted,  both 
by  Whigs  and  by  Tories,  that  the  fire 
had  been  kindled  by  the  friends  of 
Monmouth,  in  the  hope  that  the  train- 
bands would  be  busied  in  preventing 
the  conflagration  from  spreading,  and 
that  in  the  meantime  the  rebel  army 
would  make  a  bold  push,  and  would  enter 
the  city  on  the  Somersetshire  side.  If 
such  was  the  design  of  the  incendiaries 
it  completely  fail^  Beaufort,  instead 
of  sending  his  men  to  the  quay,  kept 
them  all  night  drawn  up  under  arms 
round  the  beautiful  church  of  St  Mary 
Kedclifi^  on  the  south  of  the  Avon. 
He  would  see  Bristol  burned  down,  he 
said,  nay,  he  would  bum  it  down  him- 
self, rather  than  that  it  should  be  occu- 
pied by  traitors.  He  was  able,  with 
the  help  of  some  regular  cavalry  which 
had  joined  him  from  Chippenham  a  few 
hours  before,  to  prevent  an  insurrection. 
It  might  perhaps  have  been  beyond  his 
power  at  once  to  overawe  tlie  malcon- 
tents within  the  walls  and  to  repd  an 
attack  from  without:  but  no  such  at- 
tack was  made.  The  fire,  which  caused 
so  much  commotion  at  Bristol,  was 
distinctly  seen  at  Pensford.  Monmouth, 
however,  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
change  his  plan.  He  remained  quiet 
till  sunrise,  and  then  marched  to  Keyn- 

*  Wade's  Gonfe8Bion« 


sham.  There  he  found  the  bridge  re- 
paired. He  determined  to  let  his 
army  rest  during,  the  afternoon,  and, 
as  soon  as  night  came,  to  proceed  to 
Bristol.* 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  King's 
forces  were  now  near  at  hand.  Colonel 
Oglethorpe,  at  the  head  of  about  a  hun- 
dred men  of  the  Life  Guards,  dashed 
into  Keynsham,  scattered  two  troops 
of  rebel  horse  which  ventured  to  op- 
pose him,  and  retired  after  inflicting 
much  injury  and  suffering  little.  In 
these  circumstances  it  was  Hereiin 
thought  necessary  to  relinquish  ^J^ 
the  design  on  BristoLf  •*«*»• 

But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Several 
schemes  were  proposed  and  discussed. 
It  was  suggested  tiiat  Monmouth  might 
hasten  to  Gloucester,  might  cross  the 
Severn  there,  might  break  down  the 
bridge  behind  him,  and  with  his  right 
flank  protected  by  the  river,  might 
march  through  Worcestershire  into 
Shropshire  and  Cheshire.  He  had  for- 
merly made  a  progress  through  those 
counties,  and  had  been  received  there 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  in  Somer- 
setshire and  Devonshire.  His  pre- 
sence might  revive  the  zeal  of  his  old 
friends ;  and  his  army  might  in  a  few 
days  be  swollen  to  double  its  present 
numbers. 

On  full  consideration,  however,  it  ap- 
peared that  this  plan,  though  specious, 
was  impracticable.  The  rebels  were 
ill  shod  for  such  work  as  they  had 
lately  undergone,  and  were  exhausted 
by  toiling,  day  after  day,  through  deep 
mud  under  heavy  rain.  Harassed  and 
impeded  as  they  would  be  at  every 
stage  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  they  could 
not  ho^e  to  reach  Gloucester  with- 
out being  overtaken  by  the  main 
body  of  tihe  royal  troops,  and  forced 
to  a  general  action  under  every  dis- 
advantage. 

Then  it  was  proposed  to  enter  Wilt- 
shire Persons  who  professed  to  know 
that  county  well  assured  the  Duke  that 
he  would  be  joined  there  by  such  strong 

*  Wade*8  CJonfeeslcn ;  Oldmizon,  703.  > 
Harl.  MS.  6845. ;  Charge  of  JeOrejB  to  the 
grand  jury  of  Bristol,  S^t.  21. 1665. 
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reinforcements  as  would  make  it  safe 
for  him  to  give  battle.* 

He  took  this  advice,  and  turned  to- 
wards Wiltshire.  He  first  summoned 
Bath.  But  Bath  was  strongly  gar- 
risoned for  the  Kin^ ;  and  Feversham 
was  fast  approaching.  The  rebels, 
therefore,  made  no  attempt  on  the 
walls,  but  hastened  to  Philip's  Norton, 
where  they  halted  on  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-sixth  of  June. 

Feversham  followed  them  thither. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  they  were  alarmed  by  tidings 
that  he  was  dose  at  hand.  They  got 
into  order,  and  lined  the  hedges  lead- 
ing to  the  town. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  royal 
army  soon  appeared.  It  consisted  of 
about  five  hundred  men,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  a  youth  of 
bold  spirit  and  rough  manners,  who 
was  probably  eager  to  show  that  he 
had  no  share  in  the  disloyal  schemes 
of  his  half  brother.  Grafton  soon  found 
himself  in  a  deep  lane  with  fences  on 
both  sides  of  him,  from  which  a  galling 
fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up.  Still  he 
pushed  boldly  on  till  he  came  to  the 
entrance  of  Philip's  Norton. 
Si^iiip*!  There  his  way  was  crossed  by 
Norton.  ^  barricade,  fiim  which  a  third 
fire  met  him  full  in  front.  His  men 
now  lost  heart,  and  made  the  best  of 
their  way  back.  Before  they  got  out 
of  the  lane  more  than  a  hundred  of 
them  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 
Grafton's  retreat  was  intercepted  by 
some  of  the  rebel  cavalry :  but  he  cut 
his  way  gallanUy  through  them,  and 

came  off  safe.f 

The  advanced  guard,  thus  repulsed, 
fell  back  on  the  main  body  of  the  royal 
forces.  The  two  armies  were  now  face 
to  face ;  and  a  few  shots  were  exchanged 
that  did  little  or  no  execution.  Neither 
side  was  impatient  to  come  to  action. 
Feversham  did  not  wish  to  fight  till 
his  artillery  came  up,  and  fell  back  to 
Bradford.  Monmouth,  as  soon  as  the 
night  closed  in,  quitted  his  position, 
marched  southward,  and  by  daybreak 

•  Wade's  Ck>nf easkni. 

t  London  Gazette,  July  2.  1685  ;  Barillon, 
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arrived  at  Frome,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  reinforcements. 

Frome  was  as  zealous  in  his  cause 
as  either  Taunton  or  Bridgewater,  but 
could  do  nothing  to  serve  him.  Theie 
had  been  a  rising  a  few  days  before; 
and  Monmouth's  Declaration  had  been 
posted  up  in  the  market  place.  Bat 
the  news  of  this  movement  had  been 
carried  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
lay  at  no  great  distance  with  the 
Wiltshire  militia.  He  had  instantly 
marched  to  Frome,  had  routed  a  mob 
of  rustics  who,  with  scythes  and  pitch- 
forks, attempted  to  oppose  him,  had 
entered  the  town  and  had  disarmed  the 
inhabitants.  No  weapons,  therefore, 
were  left  there;  nor  was  Monmonth 
able  to  furnish  any.* 

The  rebel  army  was  in  evil  case. 
The  march  of  the  preceding  neipoBd- 
night  had  been  wearisome,  j^^ 
The  rain  had  fallen  in  tor-  «»>«^ 
rents ;  and  the  roads  had  become  mere 
quagmires.  Nothing  was  heard  of  the 
promised  succours&om Wiltshire.  One 
messenger  brought  news  that  Argyle's 
forces  had  been  dispersed  inlScotland. 
Another  reported  that  Feversham,  hav- 
ing been  joined  by  his  artillery,  was 
about  to  advance.  Monmouth  lmde^ 
stood  war  too  well  not  to  know  that 
his  followers,  with  all  their  courage 
and  all  their  zeal,  were  no  match  "foe 
regular  soldiers.  He  had  till  lately 
flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that 
some  of  those  regiments  which  he  had 
formerly  commanded  would  pass  over 
to  his  standard :  but  that  hope  he  was 
now  compelled  to  relinquish.  His  heart 
&iled  him.  He  could  scarcely  muster 
firmness  enough  to  give  orders.  In  his 
misery  he  complained  bitterly  of  the 
evil  counsellors  who  had  induced  him 
to  quit  his  happy  retreat  in  Brabant 
Against  Wildman  in  particular  he  broke 
forth  into  violent  imprecations.f  And 
now  an  ignominious  thought  rose  in 
his  weak  and  agitated  mind.  He  would 
leave  to  the  mercy  of  the  government 
the  thousands  who  had,  at  his  call  and 
for  his  sake,    abandoned  their  qniet 
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fields  and  dwellings.  He  would  steal 
away  with  his  chief  officers,  would  gain 
some  seaport  before  his  flight  was  sus- 
pected, would  escape  to  the  Continent, 
and  would  forget  his  ambition  and  his 
shame  in  the  arms  of  Lady  Wentworth. 
He  seriously  discussed  this  scheme 
with  his  leading  advisers.  Some  of 
them,  trembling  for  their  necks,  listened 
to  it  with  approbation :  but  Grey,  who, 
by  the  admission  of  his  detractors, 
was  intrepid  everywhere  except  where 
swords  were  clashing  and  guns  going 
off  around  him,  opposed  the  dastardly 
proposition  with  great  ardour,  and  im- 
plored the  Duke  to  &ce  every  danger 
rather  than  requite  with  ingratitude 
and  treachery  the  devoted  attachment 
of  the  Western  peasantry.* 

The  scheme  of  flight  was  abandoned: 
but  it  was  not  now  easy  to  form  any 
plan  for  a  campaign.  To  advance  to- 
wards London  would  have  been  mad- 
ness; for  the  road  lay  right  across 
Salisbury  Plain ;  and  on  that  vast  open 
space  regular  troops,  and  above  all 
regular  cavalry,  would  have  acted  with 
every  advantage  against  undisciplined 
men.  At  this  juncture  a  report  reached 
the  camp  that  the  rustics  of  the  marshes 
near  Axbridge  had  risen  in  defence  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  had  armed 
themselves  with  flails,  bludgeons,  and 
pitchforks,  and  were  assembling  by 
thousands  at  Bridgewater.  Monmoum 
determined  to  return  thither,  and  to 
strengthen  himself  with  these  new 
aUies.f 

The  rebels  accordingly  proceeded  to 
Wells,  and  arrived  there  in  no  amiable 
temper.  They  were,  with  few  excep- 
tions, hostile  to  Prelacy;  and  they 
showed  their  hostility  in  a  way  very 
little  to  their  honour.  They  not  only 
tore  the  lead  £rom  the  roof  of  the  mag- 
nificent cathedral  to  make  bullets,  an 
act  for  which  they  might  fairly  plead 
the  necessities  of  war,  but  wantonly 
defaced  the  ornaments  of  the  building. 
Grey  with  difficulty  preserved  the  altar 
from  the  insults  of  some  ruffians  who 
wished  to  carouse  around  it,  by  taking  his 
stand  before  it  with  his  sword  drawn.  | 

*  Wade's  Confession ;  Eachard,  iii.  766. 
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On  Thursday,  the  second  of  July, 
Monmouth  again  entered  Hen. 
Bridgewater,  in  circumstances  Bridg^ 
far  less  cheering  than  those  in  ^'^'• 
which  he  had  marched  thence  ten  days 
before.  The  reinforcement  which  he 
found  there  was  inconsiderable.  The 
royal  army  was  close  upon  him.  At 
one  moment  he  thought  of  fortifying  the 
town ;  and  hundreds  of  labourers  were 
summoned  to  dig  trenches  and  throw 
up  mounds.  Then  his  mind  recurred 
to  the  plan  of  marching  into  Cheshire, 
a  plan  which  he  had  rejected  as  im- 
practicable when  he  was  at  Keynsham, 
and  which  assuredly  was  not  more 
practicable  now  that  he  was  at  Bridge- 
water.* 

While  he  was  thus  wavering  between 
projects  equally  hopeless,  the  ,j^^  ^^^ 
King's  forces  came  in  sight,  nmjm. 
They  consisted  of  about  two  sS^* 
thousand  five  hundred  regular  "*^* 
troops,  and  of  about  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  Wiltshire  militia.     Early  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  fifth  of  July, 
they  left  Somerton,  and  pitched  their 
tents  that  day  about  three  miles  from 
Bridgewater,  on  the  plain  of  Sedge- 
moor. 

Doctor  Peter  Mew,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, accompaniedthem.  This  prelate 
had  in  his  youth  borne  arms  for  Charles 
the  First  against  the  Parliament. 
Neither  his  years  nor  his  profession 
had  wholly  extinguished  his  martial 
ardour ;  and  he  probably  thought  that 
the  appearance  of  a  father  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  the  King's  camp 
might  confirm  the  loyalty  of  some 
honest  men  who  were  wavering  between 
their  horror  of  Popery  and  their  horror 
of  rebellion. 

The  steeple  of  the  parish  church  oi 
Bridgewater  is  said  to  be  the  loftiest  in 
Somersetshire,  and  commands  a  wide 
view  over  the  surrounding  country. 
Monmouth,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  officers,  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
square  tower  from  which  the  spire  as- 
cends, and  observed  through  a  telescope 
the  position  of  the  enemy.  Beneath 
him  lay  a  flat  expanse,  now  rich  with 
cornfields  and  apple  trees,  but  then,  as 
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its  name  imports,  for  the  most  part  a 
dreary  morass.  When  the  rains  were 
heaTy,  and  the  Fairet  and  its  tributary 
streams  rose  above  their  banks,  this 
tract  was  often  flooded.  It  was  indeed 
anciently  a  part  of  that  great  swamp 
which  is  renowned  in  our  early  chro- 
nicles as  having  arrested  the  progress 
of  two  successive  races  of  invades,  which 
long  protected  the  Celts  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  kings  of  Wessez,  and 
which  sheltered  Alfred  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  Danes.  In  those  remote  times 
this  region  could  be  traversed  only  in 
boats.  It  was  a  vast  pool,  wherein 
were  scattered  many  islets  of  shifting 
and  treacherous  soil,  overhung  with 
rank  jungle,  and  swarming  with  deer 
and  wild  swine.  Even  in  the  days  of 
the  Tudors,  the  traveller  whose  journey 
lay  from  Ilchester  to  Bridgewater  was 
forced  to  make  a  circuit  of  several  miles 
in  order  to  avoid  the  waters.  When 
Monmouth  looked  upon  Sedgemoor,  it 
had  been  partially  reclaimed  by  art,  and 
was  intersected  by  many  deep  and  wide 
trenches  which,  in  that  country,  are 
called  rhines.  In  the  midst  of  the  moor 
rose,  clustering  round  the  towers  of 
churches,  a  few  villages,  of  which  the 
names  seem  to  indicate  that  they  once 
were  surrounded  by  waves.  In  one  of 
these  villages,  called  Weston  Zoyland, 
the  royal  cavalry  lay ;  and  Feversham 
had  fixed  his  head  quarters  there. 
Many  persons  still  living  have  seen  the 
daughter  of  the  servant  girl  who  waited 
on  him  that  day  at  table ;  and  a  large 
dish  of  Persian  ware,  which  was  set 
before  him,  is  stiU  carefully  preserved 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  to  he  ob- 
served that  the  population  of  Somerset- 
shire does  not,  like  that  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  consist  of  emigrants 
from  distant  places.  It  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  find  farmers  who  cultivate 
the  same  land  which  their  ancestors  cul- 
tivated when  the  Plantagenets  reigned 
in  England.  The  Somersetshire  tra- 
ditions are,  therefore,  of  no  small  value 
to  a  historian.* 

•  Matt.  West.  Flor.  Hist.  a.d.  788 ;  MS. 
Chronicle  quoted  by  Mr.  Sharon  Tnmer  in  the 
Histoxy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  book  lY.  chap. 
xix. ;  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  iii. ;  Leland's 
Itinerary;  Oldmixon,  703.  Oldmixon  was 
then  at  Bridgewater,  and  probably  saw  the 


At  a  greater  distance  from  Bridge- 
water  lies  the  village  of  Middlezoy.  In 
that  village  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
Wiltshire  militia  were  quartered,  under 
the  command  of  Pembroke. 

On  the  open  moor,  not  far  from 
Chedzoy,  were  encamped  several  bat- 
talions of  regular  infantry.  Monmouth 
looked  gloomily  on  them.  He  could 
not  but  remember  how,  a  few  years 
before,  he  had,  at  the  head  of  a  colunm 
composed  of  some  of  those  very  men, 
driven  before  him  in  confusion  the 
fierce  enthusiasts  who  defended  Both- 
well  Bridge.  He  could  distinguish 
among  the  hostile  ranks  that  gallant 
band  which  was  then  called,  from  the 
name  of  its  Colonel,  Dumbarton's  regi- 
ment, but  which  has  long  been  known 
as  the  first  of  the  line,  and  which,  in 
all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  has 
nobly  supported  its  early  reputation. 
"I  know  those  men,"  said  Monmouth; 
"  they  will  fight.  If  I  had  but  them, 
all  would  go  well  !'** 

Yet  the  aspect  of  the  enemy  was  not 
altogether  discouraging.  The  three 
divisions  of  the  royal  army  lay  far 
apart  from  one  another.  There  was  an 
appearance  of  negligence  and  of  relaxed 
discipline  in  all  their  movements.  It 
was  reported  that  they  were  drinking 
themselves  drunk  with  the  Zoyland 
cider.  The  incapacity  of  Feversham, 
who  commanded  in  chief^  was  notorious. 
Even  at  this  momentous  crisis  he  thought 
only  of  eating  and  sleeping.  Churchill 
was  indeed  a  captain  equal  to  tasks  &r 
more  arduous  than  that  of  scattering  a 
crowd  of  ill  armed  and  ill  trained  pea- 
sants. But  the  genius,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  humbled  six  Marshals  of  France, 
was  not  now  in  its  proper  place.  Feve^ 
sham  told  Churchill  little,  and  gave 
him  no  encouragement  to  offer  any  sug- 
gestion. The  lieutenant,  conscious  of 
superior  abilities  and  science,  impatient 
of  the  control  of  a  chief  whom  he  de- 
spised, and  trembling  for  the  fate  of  the 
army,  nevertheless  preserved  his  charac- 
teristic selfcommand,  and  dissembled 

Duke  on  the  chnrch  tower.  The  dish  men- 
tioned in  the  text  is  the  property  of  Hr. 
Stradling,  who  has  taken  laudable  pains  to 
preserve  the  relics  and  traditions  of  the  Wes- 
tern insnrrection. 
*  Oldmixon,  703. 
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his  fselings  so  well  that  Feversliam 
praised  his  submissive  alacrify,  and 
pfomised  to  report  it  to  the  King.* 

Monmouth,  having  observed  the  dis- 
position of  the  royal  forces,  and  having 
been  apprised  of  the  slate  in  which 
thej  were,  conceived  that  a  night  at- 
tack might  be  attended  with  success. 
He  resolved  to  run  the  hazard,  and 
preparations  were  instantly  made. 

It  was  Sunday ;  and  his  followers, 
who  had,  for  the  most  part,  been 
brought  up  after  the  Puritan  fEishion, 
passed  a  great  part  of  the  day  in 
religious  exercises.  The  Castle  Field, 
in  which  the  army  was  encam^d,  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  such  as,  smce  the 
disbanding  of  Cromwell's  soldiers, 
England  had  never  seen.  The  dissent- 
ing preachers  who  had  taken  arms 
against  Popeiy,  and  some  of  whom  had 
probably  fought  in  the  great  civil  war, 
prayed  and  preached  in  red  coats  and 
huge  jackboots,  with  swords  by  their 
sides.  Ferguson  was  one  of  those  who 
harangued.  He  took  for  his  text  the 
awfol  imprecation  by  which  the  Israel- 
ites who  dwelt  beyond  Jordan  cleared 
themselves  from  me  charge  ignorantly 
brought  against  them  by  meir  brethren 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  "  The 
Lord  God  of  Gods,  the  Lord  God  of 
Gods,  he  knoweth ;  and  Israel  he  shall 
know.  If  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in 
transgression  against  the  Lord,  save  us 
not  this  day."  f 

That  an  attack  was  to  be  made  under 
cover  of  the  night  was  no  secret  in 
Bridgewater.  The  town  was  fiill  of 
women,  who  had  repaired  thither  by 
hundreds  from  the  surroimding  region, 
to  see  their  husbands,  sons,  lovers,  and 
brothers  once  more.  There  were  many 
sad  partings  that  day ;  and  many  parted 
never  to  meet  again.  {  The  report  of 
the  intended  atti^  came  to  the  ears  of 
a  young  girl  who  was  zealous  for  the 
King.  Though  of  modest  character, 
she  had  the  courage  to  resolve  that  she 
would  herself  bear  the  intelligence  to 
Feversham.  She  stole  out  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  made  her  way  to  the  royal 

*  Chttichill  to  Clarendon,  July  4. 1685. 
t  Oldmizon,  708  ;  Observator,  Aug.  1. 1685. 
X  Paachall's  Karratire  in  Heywood's  Ap- 


camp.  But  that  camp  was  not  a  place 
where  female  innocence  could  be  safe. 
Even  the  officers,  despising  alike  the 
irregular  force  to  which  they  were  op? 
posed,  and  the  negligent  general  who 
commanded  them,  had  indulged  largely 
in  wine,  and  were  ready  for  any  excess 
of  licentiousness  and  cruelty.  One  of 
them  seized  the  unhappy  maiden,  re- 
fused to  listen  to  her  errand,  and 
brutally  outraged  her.  She  fled  in 
agonies  of  rage  and  shame,  leaving  the 
wicked  army  to  its  doom.* 

And  now  the  time  for  the  great 
hazard  drew  near.  The  night  was  not 
ill  suited  for  such  an  enterprise.  The 
moon  was  indeed  at  the  full,  and  the 
northern  streamers  were 'shining  bril- 
liantly. But  the  marsh  fog  lay  so 
thick  on  Sedgemoor  that  no  object 
could  be  discerned  there  at  the  distance 
of  fifty  paces.t 

The  clock  struck  eleven;  and  the 
Duke  with  his  body  guard  rode  out  of 
the  Castle.  He  was  not  in  the  frame 
of  mind  which  befits  one  who  is  about 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  jj^^^,^^, 
The  very  children  who  pressed  scdf^-** 
to  see  him  pass  observed,  and  "*°'' 
long  remembered,  that  his  look  was 
sad  and  full  of  evil  augury.  His 
army  marched  by  a  circuitous  path, 
near  six  miles  in  length,  towards  the 
royal  encampment  on  Sedgemoor.  Part 
of  the  route  is  to  this  day  called  War 
Lane.  The  foot  were  led  by  Monmouth 
himself.  The  horse  were  confided  to 
Grey,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
some  who  remembered  the  mishap  at 
Bridport  Orders  were  given  that  strict 
silence  should  be  preserved,  that  no 

*  Kennct,  ed.  1719,  ill.  482.  I  am  forced  to 
believe  that  this  lamentable  story  is  true.  The 
Bishop  declares  that  it  was  communicated  to 
him  in  the  year  1718  by  a  brave  officer  of  the 
Bines,  who  had  fought  at  Sedgemoor,  and  who 
had  himself  seen  the  poor  girl  depart  in  an 
agony  of  distress. 

t  Narrative  of  an  officer  of  the  Horse  Guards 
in  Kcnnet,  ed.  1719,  iii.  432. ;  MS.  Journal  of 
the  Western  Rebellion,  kept  by  Mr.  Edward 
Dummer  ;  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther,  part 
II.    The  lines  of  Dryden  are  rouarkable : — 

■*  Such  WW*  th«  pIcMing  triumphi  of  tho  iky. 
For  JamM'a  late  noctumal  Tietory, 
The  pledge  of  hU  almighty  patrou'i  love. 
The  fireworks  vhleh  hb  angeb  made  ahoT& 
I  Mw  myielf  th«  lamhent  ean  light 
Gild  the  hrown  horror  and  dupel  the  night. 
The  mettenger  with  ipeed  the  tldingi  boM, 
Newa  wlileh  three  laboorlag  natioiw  did  mtnw  t 
Bat  heaven's  own  Nnnttna  wm  airiTid  T 
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drum  sbould  be  beaten,  and  no  shot 
fired.  The  word  by  which  the  insur- 
gents were  to  recognise  one  another  in 
Sie  darkness  was  Soho.  It  had  doubt- 
less been  selected  in  allusion  to  Soho 
Fields  in  London,  where  their  leader's 
palace  stood.** 

At  about  one  in  the* morning  of 
Monday  the  sixth  of  ^^J*  the  rebels 
were  on  the  open  moor.  Sut  between 
them  and  the  enemy  lay  three  broad 
rhines  filled  with  water  and  soft  mud. 
Two  of  these,  called  the  Black  Ditch 
and  the  Langmoor  Bhine,  Monmouth 
knew  that  he  must  pass.  But,  strange 
to  say,  the  existence  of  a  trench,  called 
the  Sussex  Bhine,  which  immediately 
covered  the  royal  encampment^  haa 
not  been  mentioned  to  him  by  any  of 
his  scouts. 

The  wains  which  carried  the  ammu- 
nition remained  at  the  entrance  of  the 
moor.  The  horse  and  foot,  in  a  long 
narrow  column,  passed  the  Black  Ditch 
by  a  causeway.  There  was  a  similar 
causeway  across  the  Langmoor  Bhine : 
but  the  guide,  in  the  fog,  missed  his 
way.  There  was  some  delay  and  some 
tumult  before  the  error  could  be  recti- 
fied. At  length  the  passage  was  effected: 
hut,  in  the  confusion,  a  pistol  went  off. 
Some  men  of  the  Horse  Guards,  who 
were  on  watch,  heard  the  report,  and 
perceived  that  a  great  multitude  was 
advancing  through  the  mist.  They 
fired  their  carbines,  and  galloped  off  in 
different  directions  to  give  the  alarm. 
Some  hastened  to  Weston  Zoyland, 
where  the  cavalry  lay.  One  trooper 
spurred  to  the  encampment  of  the  in- 
fantry, and  cried  out  vehemently  that 
the  enemy  was  at  hand.  The  drums 
of  Dumbarton's  regiment  beat  to  arms; 
and  the  men  got  fast  into  their  ranks. 
It  was  time;  for  Monmouth  was  al- 
ready drawing  up  his  army  for  action. 
He  ordered  G&ey  to  lead  the  way  with 
the  cavalry,  and  followed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  infantry.     Grey  pushed  on 

*  It  has  been  said  by  several  writers,  and 
among  them  by  Pemiant,  that  the  district  In 
London  called  Soho  derived  its  name  from  the 
watchword  of  Monmouth's  army  at  Sedge- 
moor.  Mention  of  Soho  Fields  will  be  found 
in  many  books  printed  before  the  Western 
insurrection ;  for  example,  in  Chamberlayne's 
State  of  England,  1684. 


till  his  progress  was  unexpectedly 
arrested  by  the  Bussex  Bhine.  On  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  ditch  the  King'sfoot 
were  hastily  forming  in  order  of  loMe. 

"  For  whom  are  you  ?**  called  out  an 
officer  of  the  Foot  Gnards.  "  For  the 
King,"  replied  a  voice  from  the  ranks 
of  3ie  rebel  cavalry.  "For  which 
King?"  was  then  demanded.  The 
answer  was  a  shout  of  "King  Mon- 
mouth," mingled  with  the  war  aj, 
which  forty  years  before  had  been  in- 
scribed on  the  colours  of  the  parlia- 
mentary regiments,  '*Qod  with  us." 
The  royal  troops  instantly  fired  snch  a 
volley  of  musketry  as  sent  the  rebel 
horse  flyine  in  aJl  directions.  The 
world  agreea  to  ascribe  this  ignominious 
route  to  Grey's  pusillanimity.  Yet  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  Churchill 
would  have  succeeded  better  at  the 
head  of  men  who  had  never  before 
handled  arms  on  horseback,  and  whose 
horses  were  unused,  not  only  to  stand 
fire,  but  to  obey  the  rein. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  Duke*s  hoise 
had  dispersed  themselves  over  the  moor, 
his  infantry  came  up  running  liast,  and 
guided  through  the  gloom  by  the  lighted 
matches  of  Dumbarton's  regiment 

Monmouth  was  startled  by  finding 
that  a  broad  and  profound  trench  laj 
between  him  and  the  camp  which  he 
had  hoped  to  surprise.  The  insurgents 
halted  on  the  edge  of  the  rhine,  and 
fired.  Part  of  the  royal  infantiy  on 
the  opposite  bank  returned  the  fiie. 
During  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the 
roar  of  the  musketry  was  incessant. 
The  Somersetshire  peasants  behaved 
themselves  as  if  they  had  been  veteran 
soldiers,  save  only  that  tJiey  levelled 
their  pieces  too  high. 

But  now  the  o&er  divisions  of  the 
royal  army  were  in  motion.  The  Life 
Guards  and  Blues  came  pricking  fast 
from  Weston  Zoyland,  and  scattered 
in  an  instant  some  of  Grey's  horse, 
who  had  attempted  to  rally.  The 
fugitives  spread  a  panic  among  their 
comrades  in  the  rear,  who  had  charge 
of  the  ammunition.  The  waggoners 
drove  off  at  full  speed,  and  never  stop- 
ped till  they  were  many  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Monmouth  had 
hitherto  done  his  part  like  a  stout  and 
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able  warrior.  He  had  been  seen  on 
foot,  pike  in  hand,  encouraging  his 
infantzy  by  voice  and  by  example. 
Bnt  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
militaiy  aflTairs  not  to  Imow  that  all 
was  over.  His  men  had  lost  the  ad- 
vantage which  surprise  and  darkness 
had  given  them.  They  were  deserted 
by  the  horse  and  by  the  ammuni- 
tion waggons.  The  King's  forces 
were  now  united  and  in  good  order. 
Feversham  had  been  awakened  by  the 
firing,  had  got  out  of  bed,  had  ac^usted 
his  cravat,  had  looked  at  himself  well 
in  the  glass,  and  had  come  to  see  what 
his  men  were  doing.  Meanwhile,  what 
was  of  much  more  importance,  Churchill 
had  rapidly  made  an  entirely  new  dis- 
position of  the  royal  infantry.  The 
day  was  about  to  break.  The  event 
of  a  conflict  on  an  open  plain,  by  broad 
sunlight,  could  not  be  doubtful.  Yet 
Monmouth  should  have  felt  that  it  was 
not  for  him  to  fly,  while  thousands 
whom  affection  for  him  had  hurried 
to  destruction  were  still  fighting  man- 
fully in  his  cause.  But  vain  hopes  and 
the  intense  love  of  life  prevailed.  He 
saw  that  if  he  tarried  the  royal  cavalry 
would  soon  intercept  his  retreat.  He 
mounted  and  rode  from  the  field. 

Yet  his  foot,  though  deserted,  made 
a  gallant  stand.  The  Life  Guards 
attacked  them  on  the  right,  the  Blues 
on  the  left:  but  the  Somersetshire 
downs,  with  their  scythes  and  the  but 
ends  of  their  muskets,  faced  the  royal 
horse  like  old  soldiers.  Oglethorpe 
made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  break 
them  and  was  manfully  repulsed. 
Sarsfield,  a  brave  Irish  officer,  whose 
name  afterwards  obtained  a  melancholy 
celebrity,  charged  on  the  other  flank. 
His  men  were  beaten  back.  He  was 
himself  struck  to  the  ground,  and  lay 
for  a  time  as  one  dead.  But  the 
struggle  of  the  hardy  rustics  could  not 
last.  Their  powder  and  ball  were 
spent.  Cries  were  heard  of  "  Ammuni- 
tion! for  God's  sake  ammunition!" 
But  no  ammunition  was  at  hand.  And 
now  the  King's  artillery  came  up.  It 
liad  been  posted  half  a  mile  off,  on  the 
high  road  from  Weston  Zoyland  to 
Bridgewater.  So  defective  were  then 
the  appointments  of  an  English  army 
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that  there  would  have  been  much  diffi- 
culty in  dragging  the  great  guns  to 
the  place  where  the  battle  was  raging, 
had  not  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
offered  his  coach  horses  and  traces  for 
the  purpose.  This  interference  of  a 
Christian  prelate  in  a  matter  of  blood 
has,  with  strange  inconsistency,  been 
condemned  by  some  Whig  writers  who 
can  see  nothing  criminal  in  the  conduct 
of  the  numerous  Puritan  ministers 
then  in  arms  against  the  government. 
Even  when  the  guns  had  arrived,  there 
was  such  a  want  of  gunners  that  a 
sergeant  of  Dumbarton  s  regiment  was 
forced  to  take  on  himself  the  manage- 
ment of  several  pieces.*  The  cannon, 
however,  thougn  ill  served,  brought 
the  engagement  to  a  speedy  dose.  The 
pikes  of  the  rebd  battalions  began  to 
shake:  the  ranks  broke;  the  Kingfs 
cavaliy  charged  again,  and  bore  down 
everything  before  them;  the  King*s 
infantry  came  pouring  across  the  ditch. 
Even  in  that  extremity  the  Mendip 
miners  stood  bravely  to  their  arms, 
and  sold  their  lives  dearly.  But  the 
rout  was  in  a  few  minutes  complete. 
Three  hundred  of  the  soldiers  had 
been  killed  or  wounded.  Of  the  rebels 
more  than  a  thousand  lay  dead  on  the 
moor.f 

*  There  is  a  warrant  of  James  directing 
uiat  forty  iwnnds  should  be  paid  to  Sergeant 
Weems,  of  Dnmharton's  regiment,  "  fbr  good 
service  in  the  action  at  Sedgemoor  in  firing 
the  great  guis  against  the  rebels." — Histori- 
cal Record  of  the  First  or  Royal  R^;iment  of 
Foot. 

t  James  the  Second's  account  of  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor  in  /  Lord  Haidwicke's  State 
Papers ;  Wade's  CSonfession ;  Ferguson's  MS. 
Narratiye  in  Eachaid,  iii.  768. ;  Narrative  of 
an  officer  of  the  Horse  Guards  in  Eennet,  ed. 
1719,  iii.  432. ;  London  Oaxette,  July  9. 1685 ; 
Oldmixon,  708. ;  Pasdhall's  Narrative ;  Bur- 
net, i.  648. ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  8. ;  Van 
Cittcrs,  July,  ^. ;  BariUon,  July  X. ;  Reres- 
by's  Memoira;  the  Duke  of  Buddngham's 
Battle  of  Sedgemoor,  a  Farce ;  MS.  Journal  of 
the  Western  Rebellion,  kept  by  Mr.  Bdward 
Dummer,  then  serving  in  the  train  of  artil- 
lery employed  by  His  Majesty  for  the  sup- 
pr^on  of  the  same.  The  last  mentioned 
manuscript  is  in  the  Pepysian  library,  and  is 
of  the  greatest  value,  not  on  account  of  the 
narrative,  which  contains  little  that  in 
remarkable,  but  on  account  of  the  plans, 
whioh  exhibit  the  battle  in  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent stages. 

"  The  history  of  a  battle,**  says  the  greateot 
,  of  living  generals,  **  is  not  unlike  the  history 
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So  ended  the  last  fight,  deserving 
the  name  of  battle,  l^at  has  been 
fought  on  English  gronnd.  The  im- 
pression left  on  the  simple  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood  was  deep  and 
lasting.  That  impression,  indeed,  has 
been  frequently  renewed.     For   even 

of  a  ball.  Some  indivldtials  may  recollect  all 
the  little  events  of  which  the  great  result  is 
the  battle  won  or  lost ;  bnt  no  individual  can 
recollect  the  order  in  which,  or  the  exact  mo- 
ment at  which,  they  occnrred,  which  makes 
all  the  difference  as  to  their  value  or  import- 
ance   Just  to  show  you  how  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed  even  on  what  are  sup- 
posed the  best  accounts  of  a  battle,  I  mention 
that  there  are  some  circumstances  mentioned 
in  General ^"s  account  which  did  not  oc- 
cur as  he  relates  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  when  each  imxx>rtant  occurrence  took 
place,  or  in  what  order."— WeUington  Papers, 
JiMgast  8.  and  17. 1815. 

The  battle  concerning  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. wrote  thus  was  that  of  Waterloo, 
fought  only  a  few  weeks  before,  by  broad  day, 
under  his  own  vigilant  and  esqperienoed  eye. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  difficulty  of  compil- 
ing from  twelve  or  thirteen  narratives  an  ac- 
count of  a  battle  fought  more  than  a  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago  in  such  darkness  that  not 
a  man  of  those  engaged  could  see  fifty  paces 
b^ore  him  ?  The  difficulty  is  aggravate  by 
the  circumstance  that  those  witnesses  who 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
truth  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  tell  it. 
The  paper  which  I  have  placed  at  the  h^  of 
my  list  of  authorities  was  evidently  drawn  up 
with  extreme  partiality  to  Feversham.  Wade 
was  writing  under  the  dread  of  the  hsilter. 
Ferguson,  who  was  seldom  scrupulous  about 
the  truth  of  his  assertions,  lied  on  this  occa- 
sion like  Bobadil  or  Parolles.  Oldmixon, 
who  was  a  boy  atBridgewater  when  tiie  battle 
was  fought,  and  passed  a  great  part  of  his 
subsequent  life  there,  was  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  local  passions  that  his  local  infor- 
mation was  useless  to  him.  His  desire  to 
magnify  the  valour  of  the  Somersetshire  pea- 
sants, a  valour  which  their  enemies  acknow- 
ledged, and  which  did  not  need  to  be  set  off 
by  exaggeration  and  fiction,  led  him  to  com- 
pose an  absurd  romance.  The  eulogy  which 
Barillon,  a  Frenchman  accustomed  to  despise 
raw  levies,  pronounced  on  l^e  vanquished 
army,  is  of  much  more  value.  "  Son  infanterie 
fit  fort  bien.  On  eut  de  la  peine  k  les  rompre, 
et  les  soldats  combattoient  avec  les  crosses 
de  mousquet  et  les  sdes  qu'ils  avoient  an  bout 
de  grands  bastons  an  lieu  de  picques." 

Little  is  now  to  be  learned  by  visiting  the 
field  of  battle ;  for  the  face  of  the  country  has 
been  greatly  changed ;  and  the  old  Bussex 
Bhine,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  great  struggle 
took  place,  has  long  disappeared.  The  Bhine 
now  called  by  that  name  is  of  later  date,  and 
takes  a  different  course. 

I  have  derived  much  assistance  from  Mr. 
Boberts's  account  of  the  battle.  Life  of  Mon- 
mouth, chap.  xxii.  His  narrative  is  in  the 
main  confipii^  b^Dummer's  plans. 


in  our  own  time  the  plough  and  the 
spade  have  not  seldom  turned  up 
ghastly  memorials  of  the  slaughter, 
skulls,  and  thighbones,  and  stemge 
weapons  made  out  of  implements  of 
husbandry.  Old  peasants  related  very 
recently  that)  in  iheir  childhood,  thej 
were  accustomed  to  play  on  the  moor 
at  the  fight  between  King  James's 
men  and  King  Monmouth's  men,  and 
that  King  Monmouth's  men  always 
raised  th*e  cry  of  Soho.* 

What  seems  most  extraordinary  in 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  is  that  the 
event  should  have  been  for  a  moment 
doubtful,  and  that  the  rebels  shonld 
have  resisted  so  long.  That  five  or  six 
thousand  colliers  and  ploughmen  should 
contend  during  an  hour  with  half  that 
number  of  regular  cavalry  and  infantry 
would  now  be  thought  a  miracle.  Our 
wonder  will,  perhaps,  be  diminished 
when  we  remember  that^  in  the  time 
of  James  the  Second,  the  discipline  of 
the  regular  army  was  extremely  lax, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pea- 
santry were  accustomed  to  serve  in  the 
militia.  The  difference,  therefore, 
between  a  regiment  of  the  Foot  Guards 
and  a  regiment  of  clowns  just  enrolled, 
though  doubtless  considerable,  was  by 
no  means  what  it  now  is.  Monmont^ 
did  not  lead  a  mere  mob  to  attack  good 
soldiers.  For  his  followers  were  not 
altogether  without  a  tincture  of  soldier- 
ship; and  Feversham's  troops,  when 
compared  with  English  troops  of  our 
time,  might  almost  be  called  a  mob. 

It  was  four  o'clock:  the  sun  was 
nsitig ;  and  the  routed  army  came 
pouring  into  the  streets  of  Bridge- 
water.  The  uproar,  the  blood,  Sie 
gashes,  the  ghastly  figures  which  sank 
down  and  never  rose  again,  spread 
horror  and  dismay  through  the  town» 
The  pursuers,  too,  were  close  b^iind. 
Those  inhabitants  who  had  &voured 
the  insurrection  expected  sack  and 
massacre,  and  implored  the  protection 
of  their  neighbours  who  professed  the 
Eoman  Catholic  religion,  or  had  made 
themselves  conspicuous  by  Toiy  poli- 
tics; and  it  is  acknowledged  by  the 
bitterest  of  Whig  historians  that  this 

*  I  learned  these  things  from  peasons  Vbrtag 
close  to  Sedgemoor. 
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protection  was  kindly  and  generously 
given.* 

Daring  tliat  day  the  conquerors  con- 
f^ann  of  tinned  to  chase  the  fiuitiTes. 
therebeu.  The  neighbouring  ymagers 
long  remembered  with  what  a  clatter 
of  horsehoofs  and  what  a  storm  of 
corses  the  whirlwind  of  cavalry  swept 
by.  Before  evening  five  hundred 
prisoners  had  been  crowded  into 
the  parish  church  of  Weston  Zoy- 
land.  Eighty  of  them  were  wounded ; 
and  fiye  expired  within  the  con- 
secrated walls.  Great  numbers  of 
labourers  were  impressed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  burying  the  slain.  A  few, 
who  were  notoriously  partial  to  the 
Tanquished  side,  were  set  apart  for 
the  hideous  office  of  quartering  the 
captives.  The  tithing  men  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes  were  busied  in 
setting  up  gibbets  and  providing  chains. 
All  tlus  wl^e  the  bells  of  Weston  Zoy- 
landimdChedzoyranff  joyously;  and  the 
soldiers  sang  and  noted  on  die  moor 
amidst  the  corpses.  For  the  farmers 
of  the  neighbourhood  had  made  haste, 
as  soon  as  the  event  of  the  fight  was 
known,  to  send  hogsheads  of  their  best 
dder  as  peace  ofiferings  to  the  victors.t 

Feversham  passed  for  a  goodnatured 

■MmtMry  ™A^  •  ^^^  ^0  ^1^^  &  foreigner, 
oMentioiu.  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  care- 
less of  the  feelings  of  the  English.  He 
was  accustomed  to  the  military  license 
of  France,  and  had  learned  from  his 
great  kinsman,  the  conqueror  and  de- 
vastator of  the  Palatinate,  not  indeed 
how  to  conquer,  but  how  to  devastate. 
A  considerable  number  of  prisoners 
were  immediately  selected  for  execu- 
tion. Among  them  was  a  youth  famous 
for  his  speed.  Hopes  were  held  out  to 
him  that  his  life  would  be  spared  if  he 
could  run  a  race  with  one  of  the  colts 
of  the  marsh.  The  space  through  which 
the  man  kept  up  with  the  horse  is  still 
marked  by  well-known  bounds  on  the 
moor,  and  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile.  Feversham  was  not  ashamed, 
after  seeing  the  performance,  to  send 
the  wretch^  performer  to  the  gallows. 
The  next  day  a  long  line  of  gibbets  ap- 

•  Oldndxon,  704. 
_t  Locke's  Western  Bebellion ;  Stradling's 
Chilton  Priory. 


peared  on  the  road  leading  from  Bridge- 
water  to  Weston  Zoyland.  On  each 
gibbet  a  prisoner  was  suspended.  Four 
of  the  sufferers  were  left  to  rot  in  irons.* 
Meanwhile  Monmouth,  accompanied 
by  (Jrey,  by  Buyse,  and  by  a  p.. .  . 
few  other  friends,  was  flying  xra. 
from  the  field  of  battie.  At  "*"*• 
Chedzoy  he  stopped  a  moment  to  mount 
a  fresh  horse  and  to  hide  his  blue  riband 
and  his  George.  Heathen  hastened  to- 
wards the  Bristol  Channel.  From  tiin 
rising  ground  on  the  north  of  the  field 
of  battle  he  saw  the  flash  and  the 
smoke  of  the  last  volley  fired  by  hi?* 
deserted  followers.  Before  six  o'doclc 
he  was  twenty  miles  from  Sedgemoor. 
Some  of  his  companions  advised  him 
to  cross  the  water,  and  to  seek  refuge 
in  Wales ;  and  this  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  his  wisest  course.  He  would 
have  been  in  Wales  many  hours  before 
the  news  of  his  defeat  was  known  there ^ 
and,  in  a  countrv  so  wild,  and  so  remote 
from  the  seat  of  government,  he  might 
have  remained  long  undiscovered.  He 
determined,  however,  to  push  for  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  hope  that  he  might  lurk 
in  the  cabins  of  deerstealers  among  the 
oaks  of  the  New  Forest,  till  means  of 
conveyance  to  the  Co^itinent  could  be 
procured.  He  therefore,  with  Grey  and 
the  German,  turned  to  the  south  east. 
But  the  way  was  beset  with  dangers. 
The  three  fiigitives  had  to  traverse  a 
country  in  which  every  one  already 
knew  the  event  of  the  battie,  and  in 
which  no  traveller  of  suspicious  ap- 
pearance could  escape  a  close  scrutiny. 
They  rode  on  all  day,  shunning  towns 
and  villages.  Nor  was  this  so  difficult 
as  it  may  now  appear.  For  men  then 
living  could  remember  the  time  when 
the  wild  deer  ranged  freely  through  a 
succession  of  forests  from  the  banks  of 
the  Avon  in  Wiltshire  to  the  southern 
coast  of  Hampshire.f  At  length,  on 
Cranboume  Chase,  the  strength  of  the 
horses  failed.  They  were  therefore 
turned  loose.  The  bridles  and  saddles 
were  concealed.  Monmouth  and  his 
friends  procured  rustic  attire,  disguised 

*  Locke's  Western  Bebellion ;  Stxadling's 
Chilton  Priory ;  Oldmizon,  704. 

t  Anbrey'8  Katnna  History  of  WUtsbire, 
1691. 
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themselTes,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to- 
wards the  New  Forest  They  passed 
the  night  in  the  open  air :  but  before 
morning  they  were  «urroimded  on  every 
side  by  toils.  Lord  Lumley,  who  lay 
at  Ringwood  with  a  strong  body  of  the 
Sussex  militia,  had  sent  forth  parties  in 
every  direction.  Sir  William  Fortman, 
with  the  Somerset  militia,  had  formed  a 
chain  of  posts  from  the  sea  to  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  Dorset.  At  five  in  the 
morning  of  the  seventh,  Grey,  who  had 
wandered  from  his  Mends,  was  seized 
by  two  of  the  Sussex  scouts.  He  sub- 
mitted to  his  fate  with  the  calmness 
of  one  to  whom  suspense  was  more 
intolerable  than  despair.  "Since  we 
landed,"  he  said,  *'  I  have  not  had  one 
comfortable  meal  or  one  quiet  night" 
Tt  could  hardly  be  doubted  that,  the 
chief  rebel  was  not  far  o£  The  pur- 
suers redoubled  their  vigilance  and 
activity.  The  cottages  scattered  over 
the  heathy  countiy  on  the  boundaries 
of  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire  were 
strictly  examined  by  Lmnley;  and 
the  clown  with  whom  Monmouth  had 
changed  clothes  was  discovered.  Fort- 
man  came  with  a  strong  body  of  horse 
and  foot  to  assist  in  the  search.  At- 
tention was  soon  drawn  to  a  place  well 
fitted  to  shelter  fugitives.  It  was  an 
extensive  tract  of  land  separated  by  an 
enclosure  from  the  open  country,  and 
divided  by  numerous  hedges  into  small 
fields.  In  some  of  these  fields  the  rye, 
the  pease,  and  the  oats  were  high 
enough  to  conceal  a  man.  Others  were 
overgrown  with  fern  and  brambles.  A 
poor  woman  reported  that  she  had  seen 
two  strangers  lurking  in  this  covert. 
The  near  prospect  of  reward  animated 
the  zeal  of  the  troops.  It  was  agreed 
that  eveiy  man  who  did  his  duty  in  the 
search  should  have  a  share  of  the  pro- 
mised five  thousand  pounds.  The  outer 
fence  was  strictly  guarded :  the  space 
within  was  examined  with  inde&tiga]51e 
diligence;  and  several  dogs  of  quick 
scent  were  turned  out  among  the  bushes. 
The  day  closed  before  the  work  could 
be  completed:  but  careful  watch  was 
kept  all  night  Thirty  times  l^e  fugi- 
tives ventured  to  look  through  the  outer 
hedge :  but  everywhere  they  found  a 
sentinel  on  the  alert:  once  they  were 


seen  and  fired  at ;  they  then  separated, 
and  concealed  themselves  in  different 
hiding  places. 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning  the 
search  recommenced^  and  Buyse  gy 
was  found.  He  owned  that  he  '•v*"^ 
had  parted  from  the  Duke  only  a  fev 
hours  before.  The  com  and  oopsewood 
were  now  beat^i  with  more  care  t^n 
ever.  At  length  a  gaunt  figiiire  was 
discovered  hidden  in  a  ditch.  The 
pursuers  sprang  on  their  prey.  Some 
of  them  were  about  to  fire :  but  Port- 
man  forbade  all  violence.  Theprisoner's 
dress  was  that  of  a  shepherd ;  his  beard, 
premature^  grejj  was  of  several  days' 
growth.  He  trembled  greatly,  and  was 
unable  to  speak.  Even  those  who  had 
often  seen  him  were  at  first  in  doubt 
whether  this  were  truly  the  brilliant 
and  graceful  Monmouth.  His  pockets 
were  searched  by  Fortman,  and  in  them 
were  found,  among  some  raw  pease 
gathered  in  the  rage  of  hunger,  a  watch, 
a  purse  of  gold,  a  small  treatise  on  for- 
tification, an  album  filled  with  songs, 
receipts,  prayers,  and  charms,  and  Uie 
George  with  which,  many  years  before, 
King  Charles  the  Second  luid  decorated 
his  favourite  son.  Messengers  were 
instantly  despatched  to  Whitehall  with 
the  good  news,  and  with  the  G^rge  as 
a  token  that  the  news  was  true.  The 
prisoner  was  conveyed  under  a  strong 
guard  to  Bingwood.** 

And  all  was  lost;  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  that  he  should  prepare  to 
meet  death  as  became  one  who  had 
thought  himself  not  unworthy  to  wear 
the  crown  of  "William  the  Conqueror 
and  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  of  the 
hero  of  Cressy  and  of  the  hero  of  Agin* 
court.  The  captive  might  eaedly  luve 
called  to  mind  other  domestic  exam- 
ples, still  better  suited  to  his  condition. 
Within  a  hundred  years,  two  sovereigns 
whose  blood  ran  in  his  weins,  one  of 
them  a  delicate  woman,  had  been  placed 
iu  the  same  situation  in  which  he  now 
stood.    They  had  shown,  in  the  prison 

*  Aoconnt  of  the  maimer  of  taldng  fto  la^ 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  pnblished  by  His  H** 
jesbfs  command ;  Gazette  de  Finmoe,  Joly 
If.  1685 ;  Eachflid,  iU.  770. ;  Bmmet,  L  664., 
and  Daitmoath'a  note;  Yan  Citten,  Jal7 
|§.168«. 
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and  on  the  scaffold,  yirtue  of  which, 
in  the  season  of  prosperity,  they  had 
seemed  incapable,  and  had  half  re- 
deemed great  crimes  and  errors  by  en- 
during with  Christian  meekness  and 
prmcely  dignity  all  that  victorious  ene- 
mies could  inflict  Of  cowardice  Mon- 
mouth had  never  been  accused;  and, 
even  had  he  been  wanting  in  consti- 
tntional  courage,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  Uie  defect  would  be  sup- 
plied by  pride  and  bv  despair.  The 
eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  upon  him. 
The  latest  generations  would  know  how, 
in  that  extremity,  he  had  borne  himself. 
To  the  brave  peasants  of  tJie  West  he 
owed  it  to  show  that  they  had  not 
poured  forth  their  blood  for  a  leader 
unworthy  of  their  attachment.  To  her 
who  had  sacriflced  everything  for  his 
sake  he  owed  it  so  to  bear  himself  that, 
though  she  might  weep  for  him,  she 
should  not  blush  for  him.  It  was  not 
for  him  to  lament  and  supplicate.  His 
reason,  too,  should  have  told  him  that 
lamentation  and  supplication  would  be 
unavailing.  He  bad  done  that  which 
could  never  be  forgiven.  He  was  in 
the  grasp  <^  one  who  never  forgave. 

But  the  fortitude  of  Monmouth  was 
not  that  highest  sort  of  fortitude  which 
is  derived  &m  reflection  and  from  self- 
respect  ;  nor  had  nature  given  him  one 
of  those  stout  hearts  from  which  neither 
adversity  nor  peril  can  extort  any  sign 
of  weakness.  His  courage  rose  and  fell 
with  his  animal  spirits.  It  was  sus- 
tained on  the  field  of  battle  by  the 
excitement  of  action,  by  the  hope  of 
victory,  by  the  strange  influence  of  sym- 
pathy. All  such  aids  were  now  tiJcen 
away.  The  spoiled  darling  of  the  court 
and  of  the  populace,  accustomed  to  be 
loved  and  worshipped  wherever  he  ap- 
peared, was  now  surroimded  by  stern 
gaolers  in  whose  eyes  he  read  his  doom. 
Yet  a  few  hours  of  gloomy  seclusion, 
and  he  must  die  a  violent  and  shamefiil 
death.  His  heart  sank  within  him. 
Life  seemed  worth  purchasing  by  any 
humiliation ;  nor  could  his  mind,  always 
feeble,  and  now  distracted  by  terror, 
perceive  that  humiliation  must  degrade, 
but  could  not  save  him. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Bingwood  he 
wrote  to  the  King.   The  letter  was  that 


of  a  man  whom  a  craven  fear  had 
made  insensible  to  shame.  He 
professed  in  vehement  terms  tothr*** 
his  remorse  for  his  treason.  *"**• 
He  afiSrmed  that,  when  he  promised 
his  cousins  at  the  Hague  not  to  raise 
troubles  in  England,  he  had  folly  meant 
to  keep  his  word.  Unhappily  he  had 
afterwards  been  seduced  from  his  al- 
legiance by  some  horrid  people  who  had 
heated  his  mind  by  calumnies  and  mis- 
led him  by  sophistry:  but  now  he  ab- 
horred them:  he  abhorred  himself.  He 
begged  in  piteous  terms  that  he  might 
be  admitted  to  the  royal  presence. 
There  was  a  secret  which  he  could  not 
trust  to  paper,  a  secret  which  lay  in  a 
single  wonl,  and  which,  if  he  spoke 
that  word,  would  secure  the  throne 
against  all  danger.  On  the  following 
day  he  despatched  letters,  imploring 
the  Queen  Dowager  and  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer to  intercede  in  his  behalf.* 

When  it  was  known  in  London  how 
he  had  abased  himself  the  general  sur- 
prise was  great ;  and  no  man  was  more 
amazed  than  BariUon,  who  had  resided 
in  England  during  two  bloody  proscrip- 
tions, and  had  seen  numerous  victims, 
both  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the  Court, 
submit  to  their  fate  without  womanish 
entreaties  and  lamentations.t 

Monmouth  and  Grey  remained  at 
Bingwood  two  days.  They 
were  then  carried  up  to  Lon-  ri«ito^ 
don,  under  the  guard  of  a  large  ^""^ 
body  of  regular  troops  and  militia.  In 
the  coach  with  the  Duke  was  an  officer 
whose  orders  were  to  stab  the  prisoner 
if  a  rescue  were  attempted.  At  every 
town  along  the  road  the  trainbands  of 
the  neighbourhood  had  been  mustered 
under  the  command  of  the  principal 
gentry.  The  march  lasted  three  days, 
and  terminated  at  Vauxhall,  where  a 
regiment^  commanded  by  George  Legge, 
Lord  Dartmouth,  was  in  readiness  to 
receive  the  prisoners.  They  were  ]put 
on  board  of  a  state  barge,  and  earned 

*  The  letter  to  the  King  was  printed  at  the 
time  by  authority ;  that  to  the  Queen  Dowager 
will  be  found  in  Sir  H.  Ellis's  Original  Letters ; 
that  to  Rochester  in  the  Clarendon  Corres- 
XX>ndenoe. 

t  "  On  trouvB,"  he  wrote, "  tort  d,  redire  loy 
qn'il  ayt  fait  une  ohose  si  pen  ozdinaire  aux 
Anglois."     July  ^.  1685. 
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down  the  riyer  to  Whitehall  Stairs. 
Liunley  and  Portman  had  alternately 
watched  the  Duke  day  and  night  tiU 
they  had  brought  him  within  the  walls 
of  the  palace.*" 

Both  the  demeanour  of  Monmouth 
and  that  of  Grey,  during  the  journey, 
filled  all  observers  with  surprise.  Mon- 
mouth was  altogether  unnerved.  Grey 
was  not  only  caJm  but  cheerful,  talked 
pleasantly  of  horses,  dogs,  and  field 
sports,  and  even  made  jocose  allusions 
to  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he 
stood. 

The  Xing  cannot  be  blamed  for  de- 
termining &at  Monmouth  should  suffer 
death.  Every  man  who  heads  a  rebel- 
lion against  an  established  government 
stakes  his  life  on  the  event:  and  rebel- 
lion was  the  smallest  part  of  Monmouth's 
crime.  He  had  declared  against  his 
uncle  a  war  without  quarter.  In  the 
manifesto  put  forth  at  Lyme,  James 
had  been  held  up  to  execration  as  an 
incendiary,  as  an  assassin  who  had 
strangled  one  innocent  man  and  cut 
the  throat  of  another,  and,  lastly,  as 
the  poisoner  of  his  own  brother.  To 
spare  an  enemy  who  had  not  scrupled 
to  resort  to  such  extremities  would  have 
been  an  act  of  rare,  perhaps  of  blamable 
generosity.  But  to  see  him  and  not  to 
spare  him  was  an  outrage  on  humanity 
and  decency.f  This  outrage  the  King 
resolved  to  commit.  The  arms  of  the 
prisoner  were  bound  behind  him  with 
a  sUken  cord;,  and,  thus  secured,  he 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
implacable  kinsman  whom  he  had 
wronged. 

Then  Monmouth  threw  himself  on 

the  ground,  and  crawled  to  the 

TiOTwuh   King's  feet.     He  wept.     He 

the  King,   ^j^g^  ^Q  embrace  his  uncle's 

knees  with  liis  pinioned  arms.  He 
begged  for  life,  only  life,  life  at  any 
price.  He  owned  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  great  crime,  but  tried  to 
throw  the  bhune  on  others,  particularly 

*  Account  of  the  manner  of  taking  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth ;  Gazette,  July  16. 1685  ; 
Van  Cltters,  July  ||. 

t  Barillon  was  evidently  much  shocked. 
**  II  se  vieht,"  he  says,  "  de  passer  icy  unc 
ohose  bien  eztraordinalra  et  fort  oppose  i 
A  usage  ordinaire  des  autres  nations."  July 
J|.  1685. 


on  Argyle,  who  would  rather  have  put 
his  legs  into  the  boots  than  have  saved 
his  ovm  life  by  such  baseness.  Bytbe 
ties  of  kindred,  by  the  memoiy  of  the 
late  King,  who  had  been  the  best  and 
truest  of  brothers,  the  unhappy  nian 
adjured  James  to  show  some  mercy. 
James  gravely  replied  that  this  repent- 
ance was  of  the  latest,  that  he  was  sony 
for  the  misery  which  the  prisoner  had 
brought  on  himself,  but  tiiat  the  case 
was  not  one  for  lenity.  A  Declaration, 
filled  with  atrocious  calumnies,  had  been 
put  forth.  The  regal  title  had  been 
assumed.  For  treasons  so  aggravated 
there  could  be  no  pardon  on  this  side 
of  the  grave.  The  poor  terrified  Duke 
vowed  that  he  had  never  wished  to  take 
the  crown,  but  had  been  led  into  that 
fatal  error  by  others.  As  to  the  Decla- 
ration, he  had  not  vmtten  it :  he  had 
not  read  it :  he  had  signed  it  withont 
looking  at  it :  it  was  all  the  work  of 
Ferguson,  that  bloody  villain  FergoBon. 
"  Do  you  expect  me  to  believe,"  said 
James,  with  contempt  but  too  well  me- 
rited, "  that  you  set  your  hand  to  a 
paper  of  such  moment  without  knowing 
what  it  co^^tained?"  One  depth  d 
infamy  only  remained ;  and  even  to  that 
the  prisoner  descended.  He  was  pre- 
eminently the  champion  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion.  The  interest  of  that 
religion  had  been  his  plea  for  conspiring 
against  the  government  of  his  father, 
and  for  bringing  on  his  country  the 
miseries  of  civil  war :  yet  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  hint  that  he  was  inclined 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Borne. 
The  King  eagerly  offered  him  spiritual 
assistance,  but  said  nothing  of  pardon 
or  respite.  "  Is  there  then  no  hope  ?" 
asked  Monmouth.  James  turned  away 
in  silence.  Then  Monmouth  strove  to 
rally  his  courage,  rose  &om  his  knees, 
and  retired  wi&  a  firmness  which  he 
had  not  shown  since  his  overthrow.*' 

Grey  was  introduced  next  He  be- 
haved with  a  propriety  and  fortitude 
which  moved  even  the  stem  and  resent- 
ful King,  frankly  owned  himself  guilty, 
made  no  excuses,  and  did  not  once 

*  Burnet,  i.  644. ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  15. ; 
Sir  J.  Bramston's  Memoirs ;  Beresby^s  Me- 
moirs ;  James  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Jnly 
14. 1685 ;  Barillon,  July  ||.     Buodeuch  MS. 
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stoop  to  ask  his  life.  Both  the  prisoners 
'  were  sent  to  the  Toirer  by  'water.  There 
was  no  tumult;  but  many  thousands  of 
people,  with  anxiety  and  sorrow  in  their 
faces,  tried  to  catdi  a  glimpse  of  the 
captives.  The  Duke's  resolution  fiailed 
as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  royal  pre- 
sence. On  his  way  to  his  prison  he 
bemoaned  himeAlf,  accused  his  followers, 
and  abjectly  implored  the  intercession 
of  Dartmouth.  "I  know,  my  Lord, 
that  you  loved  my  father.  J^or  his  sake, 
for  Gt>d's  sake,  try  if  there  be  any  room 
for  mercy."  Dartmouth  replied  that 
the  King  had  spoken  the  truth,  and 
that  a  subject  who  assumed  the  regal 
title  excluded  himself  from  all  hope  of 
pardon.* 

Soon  after  Monmouth  had  been 
lodged  ill  the  Tower,  he  was  informed 
that  his  wife  had,  by  the  royal  com- 
mand, been  sent  to  see  him.  She  was 
accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  SeaL  Herhusbimd 
received  her  veiy  coldly,  and  addressed 
almost  all  his  discourse  to  Clarendon, 
wtiose  intercession  he  earnestly  im- 
plored. Clarendon  held  out  no  hopes ; 
and  that  same  evening  two  prelates, 
Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Ken, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  arrived  at 
the  Tower  with  a  solenm  message  from 
the  King.  It  was  Monday  night.  On 
Wednesday  morning  MonmouSi  was  to 
die. 

He  was  greatly  agitated.  The  blood 
left  his  cheeks ;  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  speak.  Most  of  the 
short  time  which  remained  to  him  he 
wasted  in  vain  attempts  to  obtain,  if 
not  a  pardon,  at  least  a  respite.  He 
wrote  piteous  letters  to  the  King  and 
to  sev^isl  courtiers,  but  in  vain.  Some 
Koman  Catholic  divines  were  sent  to 

*  James  to  the  Prince  of  Orango,  Jnly  14. 
1685 ;  Dutch  despatch  of  the  same  date ;  Dart- 
month's  note  on  Bnmet,  i.  646. ;  Kardssas 
Luttren*s  Diary.  (1848.)  A  copy  of  this 
Diary,  from  July  1686  to  Sept.  1690,  is  among 
the  ACaddntosh  papers.  To  the  rest  I  was 
allowed  aooeas  by  the  kindness  of  the  Warden 
of  All  Souls'  Ck>llege,  where  the  original  MS. 
is  deposited.  The  Delegates  of  the  Press  of 
the  university  of  Oxford  have  since  published 
the  whole,  in  six  substantial  volumes,  which 
^viU,  I  am  afraid,  find  little  favour  with 
readers  who  seek  only  for  amusement,  but 
which  will  always  be  useful  as  materials  for 
fciatory.  (1867.) 


him  from  Whitehall.  But  they  soon 
discovered  that,  though  he  would  gladly 
have  purchased  his  life  by  renouncing 
the  religion  of  which  he  had  professed 
himself  in  an  especial  manner  the  de- 
fender, jet,  if  he  was  to  die,  he  would 
as  soon  die  without  their  absolution  as 
with  it* 

Nor  were  Ken  and  Turner  much 
better  pleased  with  his  frame  of  mind. 
The  doctrine  of  nonresistance  was,  in 
their  view,  as  in  the  view  of  most  of 
their  brethren,  the  distinguishing  badge 
of  the  Anglican  Churdi.  The  two 
Bishops  insisted  on  Monmouth's  owning 
that,  in  drawing  the  sword  against  the 
government,  he  had  committed  a  great 
sin ;  and,  on  this  point,  they  found  him 
obstinatelv  heterc^x.  Nor  was  this 
his  only  neresy.  He  maintained  that 
his  connection  with  Lady  Wentworth 
was  blameless  in  the  sight  of  Gt)d. 
He  had  been  married,  he  said,  when  a 
child.  He  had  never  cared  for  his 
Duchess.  The  happiness  which  he  had 
not  found  at  home  he  had  sought  in  a 
round  of  loose  amours,  condemned  by 
religion  and  morality.  Henrietta  had 
reclaimed  him  &om  a  life  of  vice.  To 
her  he  had  been  strictly  constant. 
They  had,  by  conunon  consent,  offered 
up  mrvent  prayers  for  the  divine  guid- 
ance. After  those  prayers  they  had 
found  their  affection  for  each  other 
strengthened ;  and  they  could  then  no 
longer  doubt  that,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
they  were  a  wedded  pair.  The  Bishops 
were  so  much  scandalised  by  this  view 
of  the  conjugal  relation  that  they  re- 
fused to  administer  the  sacrament  to 
the  prisoner.  All  that  they  could  ob- 
tain from,  him  was  a  promise  that^ 
during  the  single  night  which  still 
remained  to  him,  he  would  pray  to  be 
enlightened  if  he  were  in  error. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning,  ai  his 
particular  request.  Doctor  Thomas 
Tenison,  who  Uien  held  the  vicarage  of 
Saint  Martin's,  and,  in  that  important 
cure,  had  obtained  the  high  esteem  of 
the  public,  came  to  the  Tower.  From 
Tenison,  whose  opinions  were  known  to 
be  moderate,  the  Duke  expected  more 

*  Buocilench  MS. ;  Life  erf  James  the  Second, 
ii.  37.  Orig.  Mem.;  Van  Oitters,  July  |J, 
1685  ;  Gazette  de  France,  Aug.  ^ 
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indulgence  than  Ken  and  Tunier  were 
disposed  to  show.  Bnt  Tenison,  what- 
ever might  be  his  sentiments  concern- 
ing nonresistance  in  the  abstract^ 
thought  the  late  rebellion  rash  and 
wicked,  and  considered  Honmonth's 
notion  respecting  marriage  as  a  most 
dangerous  delusion.  Monmouth  was 
obstinate.  He  had  prayed,  he  said,  for 
the  divine  direction.  His  sentiments 
remained  unchanged;  and  he  could  not 
doubt  that  they  were  correct,  Tenison's 
exhortations  were  in  a  milder  tone  than 
those  of  the  Bishops.  But  he,  like 
them,  thought  that  he  should  not  be 
justified  in  administering  the  Eucharist 
to  one  whose  penitence  was  of  so  un- 
satisfactory a  nature.* 

The  hour  drew  near:  all  hope  was 
over ;  and  Monmouth  had  passed  from 
pusillanimous  fear  to  the  apathy  of 
despair.  His  children  were  brought  to 
his  room  that  he  might  take  leave  of 
them,  and  were  followed  by  his  wife. 
He  spoke  to  her  kindly,  but  without 
emotion.  Though  she  was  a  woman  of 
great  strength  of  mind,  and  had  little 
cause  to  love  him,  her  misery  was  such 
that  none  of  the  bystanders  could  re- 
frain from  weeping.     He  alone  was 

unmovedf 
It  was  ten  o'clock.  The  coach  of  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  was 
ready.  Monmouth  requested 
his  spiritual  advisers  to  accompany  him 
to  the  place  of  execution;  and  they 
consented :  but  they  told  him  that,  in 
their  judgment,  he  was  about  to  die  in 
a  perilous  state  of  mind,  and  that,  if 
they  attended  him,  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  exhort  him  to  the  last.  As  he 
passed  along  the  ranks  of  the  guards 
he  saluted  them  with  a  smile,  and  he 
mounted  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  tread. 
Tower  Hill  was  covered  up  to  the 
chimney  tops  with  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  gazers,  who,  in  awful 
silence,  broken  only  by  sighs  and  the 
noise  of  weeping,  listened  for  the  last 
accents  of  the  darlipg  of  the  people. 
*fl  shall  say  little,"  he  began.  "I 
come  here,  not  to  speak,  but  to  die.    I 

*  Bnccleuch  MS. ;  Life  of  James  the  Second, 
ti.  S7,  38.  Orig.  Mem. ;  Burnet,  i.  645. ;  Teni- 
■on's  Account  in  Kennet,  iii.  432.  ed.  1719. 
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die  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  Eug-  . 
land."  The  Bishops  interrupted  him, 
and  told  him  that,  imless  he  acknoir* 
ledged  resistance  to  be  sinful,  he  was 
no'  member  of  their  church.  He  went 
on  to  speak  of  his  Henrietta.  She  was, 
he  said,  a  young  lady  of  Tirtue  and 
honour.  He  loved  her  to  the  last,  and 
he  could  not  die  without  giving  utter* 
ance  to  his  feelings.  The  Bishops 
again  interfered,  and  begged  him  not 
to  use  such  language.  Some  altercation 
followed.  The  divines  have  been  ac- 
cused of  dealing  harshly  with  the  dying 
man.  But  they  appear  to  have  only 
discharged  what,  in  their  view,  was  a 
sacred  duty.  Monmouth  knew  their 
principles,  and,  if  he  wished  to  avoid 
their  importunity,  should  have  dis- 
pensed with  their  attendance.  Their 
general  arguments  against  resistance 
had  no  effect  on  him.  But  when  they 
reminded  him  of  the  ruin  which  he 
had  brought  on  his  brave  and  loving 
followers,  of  the  blood  which  had  been 
shed,  of  the  souls  which  had  been  sent 
unprepared  to  the  great  account^  he  was 
touched,  and  said,  in  a  softened  voice, 
"  I  do  own  that.  I  am  sorry  that  it 
ever  happened."  They  prayed  with 
him  long  and  fervently ;  and  he  joined 
in  their  petitions  till  they  invoked  a 
blessing  on  the  King.  He  remained 
silent.  "  Sir,"  said  one  of  the  Bishops, 
"  do  you  not  pray  for  the  King  with 
us?"  Monmouth  paused  some  time, 
and,  after  an  internal  struggle,  exclaimed 
"  Amen."  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
prelates  implored  him  to  address  to  the 
soldiers  and  to  the  people  a  few  words 
on  the  duty  of  •bedience  to  the  govern- 
ment. .  **  I  will  make  no  speeches,"  he 
exclaimed.  "Only  ten  words,  my 
Lord."  He  tui^ed  away,  called  his 
servant,  and  put  into  the  man's  hand  a 
toothpick  case,  the  last  token  of  ill 
starred  love.  **  Give  it,"  he  said,  "  to 
that  person."  He  then  accosted  John 
Ketdi  the  executioner,  a  wretch  who 
had  butchered  many  brave  and  noble 
victims,  and  whose  name  has,  during  a 
century  and  a  half,  been  vulgarly  given 
to  all  who  have  succeeded  him  in  his 
odious  office.*    "  Here,"  said  the  Duke, 

*  The  name  of  Ketch  was  often  ossociatei 
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"  are  six  goineas  for  you.  Do  not  hack 
me  as  you  did  my  Lord  Bussell.  I 
hare  h^ud  that  yon  struck  him  three 
or  four  times.  My  servant  will  give 
jovL  some  more  gold  if  you  do  the  work 
well"  He  then  undressed^  felt  the 
f<lge  of  the  axe,  expressed  some  fear 
that  it  was  not  sharp  enough,  and  laid 
his  head  on  the  block.  The  diyines  in 
the  meantime  continued  to  ejaculate 
with  great  energy ;  "  God  accept  your 
repentance  I  Crod  accept  your  imperfect 
repentance!" 

The  hangman  addressed  himself  to 
his  office.  But  he  had  been  discon- 
certed by  what  the  Duke  had  said.  The 
first  blow  inflicted  only  a  slight  wound. 
The  Duke  struggled,  rose  from  the 
block,  and  looked  reproachfully  at  the 
executioner.  The  head  sank  down  once 
more.  The  stroke  was  repeated  again 
and  again ;  but  still  the  neck  was  not 
serered,  and  the  body  continued  to 
move.  Yells  of  rage  and  horror  rose 
irom  the  crowd.  Ketch  flung  down  the 
axe  with  a  curse.  "  I  cannot  do  it,"  he 
said ;  *'  my  heart  fails  me."  "Take  up 
the  axe,  man,"  cried  the  sheriff.  **  Fling 
him  oyer  the  rails,"  roared  the  mob. 
At  length  the  axe  was  taken  up.  Two 
more  blows  extinguished  the  last  re- 
mains of  life ;  but  a  knife  was  used  to 
separate  the  head  from  the  shoulders. 
The  crowd  was  wrought  up  to  such  an 
ecstasy  of  rage  that  the  executioner  was 
in  danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces,  and 
was  conveyed  away  under  a  strong 
guard.* 

In  the  meantime  many  handkerchiefs 
were  dipped  in  the  DiUce's  blood ;  for 
by  a  large  part  of  the  multitude  he  was 

with  that  of  Jeffreys  in  the  lampoons  of 
those  days. 

**Wbil*  JeArcjn  on  the  bench.  Ketch  on  the  gibbet 
dtt," 

nys  one  poet.  In  the  year  which  followed 
Monmouth's  execution  Ketch  was  turned  out 
of  his  office  for  insulting  one  of  the  Sheriffs, 
and  was  suxeeded  by  a  butcher  named  Rose. 
But  in  four  months  Bose  himself  was  hanged 
At  TVbnm,  and  Ketch  was  reinstated.  Lut- 
trelrs  Diary,  Jan.  20.  and  May  38.  1686.  See 
a  curious  note  by  Dr.  Grey,  on  Hudlbras,  part 
iii.  canto  U.  line  1534. 

*  Account  of  the  execution  of  Monmoutii, 
signed  by  the  divines  who  attended  him.  Buc- 
clench  M& ;  BurAet,  i.  646. ;  Van  atters, 
July  IJ.  1685;  LuttroU's  Diary;  Evelyn's 
Diary,  July  15. ;  Borillon,  July  JJ. 


regarded  as  a  martyr  who  !iad  died  for 
the  Protestant  religion.  The  head  and 
body  were  placed  in  a  coffin  ooyered 
with  black  velvet,  and  were  laid  pri> 
vately  under  the  communion  table  of 
Saint  Peter's  Chapel  in  the  Tower. 
Within  four  years  the  pavement  of  the 
chancel  was  again  disturbed,  and  hard 
by  the  remains  of  Monmouth  were  laid 
the  remains  of  Jeffreys.  In  truth  there 
is  no  sadder  spot  on  the  earth  than  that 
little  cemetery.  Death  is  there  asso- 
ciated, not,  as  inWestminster  Abbey  and 
Saint  Paul's,  with  genius  and  virtue, 
with  public  veneration  and  imperish- 
able renown ;  not,  as  in  our  humblest 
churches  and  churchyards,  with  every 
thing  that  is  most  endearing  in  social 
and  domestic  charities ;  but  with  what- 
ever is  darkest  in  human  nature  and  in 
human  destiny,  with  the  savage  triumph 
of  implacable  enemies,  with  the  incon- 
stancy, the  ingratitude,  the  cowardice 
of  friends,  with  all  the  miseries  of  fallen 
greatness  and  of  blighted  fame.  Thither 
have  been  carried,  through  successive 
ages,  by  the  rude  hands  of  gaolers, 
without  one  mourner  following,  the 
bleeding  relics  of  men  who  had  been 
the  captains  of  armies,  the  leaders  of 
parties,  the  oracles  of  senates,  and  the 
ornaments  of  courts.  Thither  was  borne, 
before  the  window  where  Jane  Grey  was 
praying,  the  mangled  corpse  of  Guilford 
Dudley.  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  Protector  of  the  realm, 
reposes  there  by  the  brother  whom  he 
murdered.  There  has  mouldered  away 
the  headless  trunk  of  John  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Bochester  and  Cardinal  of 
Saint  Yitalis,  a  man  worthy  to  have 
lived  in  a  better  age,  and  to  have  died 
in  a  better  cause.  There  are  laid  John 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  High  Treasurer. 
There,  too,  is  another  Essex,  on  whom 
nature  and  fortune  had  lavished  all 
their  bounties  in  vain,  and  whom  valour, 
grace,  genius,  royal  favour,  popular 
applause,  conducted  to  an  early  and 
ignominious  doom.  Not  far  off  sleep 
two  chie&  of  the  great  house  of  Howard, 
Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
Philip,  eleventh  Earl  of  Anmdel.  Here 
and  there,  among  the  thick  graves  of 
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.  nnquiet  and  aspiring  statesmen,  lie  more 
delicate  8n£ferers;Margaretof  Salisbury, 
the  last  of  the  proud  name  of  Planta- 
genet,  and  those  two  fair  Queens  who 
perished  by  the  jieaJous  rage  of  Henry. 
Such  was  the  dust  with  which  the  dust 
of  Monmouth  mingled.*' 

Yet  a  few  months,  and  the  quiet 
village  of  Toddington,  in  Bedfordshire, 
witnessed  a  still  sadder  funeraL  Neax 
that  Tillage  stood  an  ancient  and  stately 
hall,  the  seat  of  the  Wentworths.  The 
transept  of  the  parish  church  had  long 
been  their  burial  place.  To  that  burial 
place,  in  the  spring  which  followed  the 
death  of  Monmouth,  was  borne  the 
oofiin  of  the  young  Baroness  Wentworth 
of  Nettlestede.  Her  family  reared  a 
sumptuous  mausoleum  oyer  her  re- 
mains: but  a  less  costly  memorial  of 
her  was  long  contemplated  with  far 
deeper  interest.  Her  name,  carved  by 
the  hand  of  him  whom  she  loved  too 
well,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  still  dis- 
cernible on  a  tree  in  the  a^oining 
park. 

It  was  not  by  Lady  "Wentworth  alone 
that  the  memory  of  Monmouth 
memory  was  cheHshed  with  idolatrous 
bjTh?**  fondness.  His  hold  on  the 
common  hesTts  of  the  people  lasted  till 
■^"'  the  generation  yl^ch  had  seen 
him  had  passed  away.  Bibands,  buckles, 
and  other  trifling  articles  of  apparel 
which  he  had  worn,  were  treasured  up 
as  precious  relics  by  those  who  had 
fought  under  him  at  Sedgemoor.  Old 
men  who  long  survived  him  desired, 
when  they  were  dying,  that  these 
trinkets  might  be  buried  with  them. 
One  button  of  gold  thread  which  nar- 
rowly escaped  this  fate  may  still  be  seen 
at  a  house  which  overlooks  the  field  of 
battle.  Nay,  such  was  the  devotion  of 
the  people  to  their  unhappy  favourite 
that,  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  evi- 
dence by  which  the  fact  of  a  death  was 
ever  verified,  many  continued  to  cherish 
a  hope  that  he  was  still  living,  and  that 
he  would  again  appear  in  arms.  A 
person,  it  was  said,  who  was  remarkably 
like  Monmouth  had  sacrificed  himself 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  dis- 
gust at  the  barbarous  stupidity  which  has 
transformed  this  most  interesting  littie  church 
into  the  likeness  of  a  meeting  house  in  a  manu- 
facturing town. 


to  save  the  Protestant  hero.  The  volgat 
long  continued,  at  every  important 
crisis,  to  whisper  that  the  time  was  at 
hand,  and  that  King  Monmouth  would 
soon  show  himself.  Li  1686,  a  knave 
who  had  pretended  to  be  the  Duke,  and 
had  levied  contributions  in  several  vil- 
lages of  Wiltshire,  was  apprehended, 
and  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn. 
Li  1698,  when  England  had  long  en- 
joyed constitutiontd  freedom  under  a 
new  dynasty,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper 
passed  himself  on  the  yeomaniy  of 
Sussex  as  their  beloved  Monmouth,  and 
defrauded  many  who  were  by  no  means 
of  the  lowestclass.  Five  hun£^  poonds 
were  collected  for  him.  The  fmncrs 
provided  him  with  a  horse.  Their  wives 
sent  him  baskets  of  chickens  and  ducks, 
and  were  lavish,  it  was  said,  of  favours 
of  a  more  tender  kind;  for,  in  gallantrjr 
at  leasts  the  counterfeit  was  a  not  un- 
worthy representative  of  the  original 
When  this  impostor  was  thrown  into 
prison  for  his  fraud,  his  followers  main- 
tained him  in  luxury.  Several  of  them 
appeared  at  the  bar  to  countenance  him 
when  he  was  tried  at  the  Horsham 
assizes.  So  long  did  this  delusion  last 
that^  when  Greorge  the  Third  had  beea 
some  years  on  the  English  throne,  Vol- 
taire thought  it  necessary  gravely  to 
confrite  the  hypothesis  that  the  man  in 
the  iron  mask  was  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth.* 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  fact  scarcely  less 
remarkable  that,  to  this  day,  the  inha- 
bitants of  some  parts  of  the  West  of 
England,  when  any  bill  affecting  their 
interests  is  before  the  House  of  Lords, 

*  Observator,  August  1.  1685 ;  Gazette  de 
France,  Nov.  2. 1686  ;  Letter  from  Humphrey 
Wanley,  dated  Aug.  25.  1698,  in  the  Axibiej 
Collection ;  Voltaire,  Diet.  Phil.  There  are, 
in  the  Pepysian  Collection,  several  ballads 
written  after  Monmoutii's  death,  which  re- 
present him  as  living,  and  predict  his  speed/ 
return.    I  wiU  give  two  specimens ; 

**  Though  this  is  a  dinnal  story 

Of  the  fUl  of  my  design, 
Tet  I  Ml  come  sgain  in  glory, 

If  I  lire  tiU  eighty-nine; 
For  I  Ml  hare  a  stronger  array. 

And  of  ammunition  store.** 

Again : 

**  Then  shall  Monmouth  In  his  glories 

Unto  his  English  friends  appear, 
And  wlU  stifle  all  such  stories 

As  are  Tended  everywhere. 
They  '11  see  I  was  not  so  degraded, 

To  be  taken  gathering  i>ease, 
Or  in  a  cock  of  haj  up  brudod. 

What  strange  stories  now  are  tlMMi " 
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think  themselves  entitled  to  claim  the 
help  of  the  Duke  of  Bucdench,  the 
descendant  of  the  unfortunate  leader 
for  whom  their  ancestors  bled. 

The  history  of  Monmouth  would 
alone  suffice  to  refute  the  imputation  of 
inconstancy  which  is  so  frequently 
thrown  on  the  common  people.  The 
common  people  are  sometimes  incon- 
stant; for  they  are  human  beings.  But 
that  they  are  inconstant  as  compared 
nith  the  educated  classes,  with  aristo- 
cracies, or  with  princes,  may  be  confi- 
dently denied.  It  would  be  easy  to 
name  demagogues  whose  popularity  has 
remained  undiminished  while  sovereigns 
and  parliaments  have  withdrawn  their 
confidence  from  a  long  succession  of 
statesmen.  When  Swift  had  survived 
his  Realties  many  years,  the  Irish  popu- 
lace still  continued  to  light  bonfiras  on 
his  birthday,  in  commemoration  of  the 
services  wmch  they  fancied  that  he  had 
rendered  to  his  county  when  his  mind 
was  in  full  vigour.  While  seven  admi- 
nistrations were  raised  to  power  and 
hurled  from  it  in  consequence  of  court 
intrigues  or  of  changes  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
the  profiigate  Wilkes  retained  his  hold 
on  the  affections  of  a  rabble  whom  he 
pillaged  and  ridiculed.  Politicians, 
who,  in  1807,  had  sought  to  curry  fa- 
Tonr  with  George  the  Third  by  de- 
fending Caroline  of  Brunswick,  were 
not  ashamed,  in  1820,  to  cuny  favour 
with  Greorge  the  Fourth  bv  persecuting 
her.  But  in  1820,  as  in  1807,  the 
whole  body  of  worHng  men  was  fana- 
tically devoted  to  her  cause.  So  it  was 
with  Monmouth.  In  1680  he  had  been 
adored  alike  by  the  gentry  and  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  West.  In  1685  he 
came  again.  To  the  gentry  he  had 
become  an  object  of  aversion :  but  by 
the  peasantry  he  was  still  loved  with  a 
love  strong  as  death,  with  a  love  not  to 
be  extinguished  by  misfortunes  or 
faxlUf  by  the  flight  from  Sedgemoor, 
by  the  letter  from  Ringwood,  or  by 
the  tears  and  abject  supplications  at 
"WhitehalL  The  charge  which  may 
with  justice  be  brou^t  against  the 
common  people  ii,  not  that  they  are 
inconstant^  but  that  they  almost  in- 
variably choose  their  favourite  so  ill 


Kirk«k 


that  their  constancy  is  a  vice  and  not 
ft  virtue. 

While  the  execution  of  Monmouth, 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  cru«iaM 
Londoners,  the  coimties  which  SLSi"* 
had  risen  against  the  govern-  t^  ^^^ 
ment  were  enduring  all  that  a  ferocious 
soldiery  could  inflict.  Feversham  had 
been  sununoned  to  the  courts  where 
honours  and  rewards  which  he  little 
deserved  awaited  hiuL  He  was  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Captain  of 
the  fijnst  and  most  lucrative  troop  of 
Life  Guards:  but  Court  and  City 
laughed  at  his  military  exploits;  and 
the  wit  of  Buckingham  gave  forth  its 
last  feeble  flash  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  who  had  won  a  battle  in  bed.* 
Feversham  left  in  command 
at  Bridgewater  Colonel  Percy 
Kirke,  a  military  adventurerwhose  vices 
had  been  developed  by  the  worst  of  all 
schools,  Tangier.  Kirke  had  duringsome 
years  commanded  the  garrison  of  that 
town,  and  had  been  constantly  employed 
in  hostilities  against  tribes  of  foreign 
barbarians,  ignorant  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  warfare  of  civilised  and 
Christian  nations.  Within  the  ram- 
parts of  his  fortress  he  was  a  despotic 
prince.  The  only  check  on  his  tyranny 
was  the  fear  of  being  called  to  account 
by  a  distant  and  a  careless  government. 
He  might  therefore  safely  proceed  to 
the  most  audacious  excesses  of  rapacity, 
licentiousness,  and  cruelty.  He  lived 
with  boundless  dissoluteness,  and  pro- 
cured by  extortion  the  means  of  indul- 
gence. No  goods  could  be  sold  till 
Kirke  had  had  the  refusal  of  them.  No 
miestion  of  right  could  be  decided  till 
Kirke  had  been  bribed.  Once,  merely 
from  a  malignant  .whim,  he  staved  all 
the  wine  in  a  vintner^s  cellar.  On  an- 
other occasion  he  drove  all  the  Jews 
from  Tangier.  Two  of  them  he  sent 
to  the  l^anish  Inquisition,  which  forth- 
with burned  thenu  Under  this  iron 
domination  scarce  a  complaint  was 
heard ;  for  hatred  was  effectually  kept 
down  by  terror.  Two  persons  who  had 
been  refractory  were  found  murdered ; 
and  it  was  universally  believed  that 
they  had  been  slain  by  Kirke's  order. 

*  London  Gazette,  August  3.  1685 ;  the 
Battle  of  Sedgemoor,  a  Faroe* 
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Whion  his  soldiers  displeased  him  he 
flogged  them  Vith  merciless  sererity : 
bnt  he  indemnified  them  by  permitting 
them  to  sleep  on  watch,  to  reel  drank 
about  the  streets,  to  rob,  beat,  and  in- 
sult the  merchants  and  the  labourers. 

When  Tangier  was  abandoned,  Kirke 
returned  to  England.  He  still  con- 
tinued to  command  his  old  soldiers, 
who  were  designated  sometimes  as  the 
First  Tangier  Regiment^  and  some- 
times as  Queen  Catharine's  Regiment. 
As  they  had  been  levied  for  the  purpose 
of  waging  war  on  an  infidel  nation, 
they  bore  on  their  flag  a  Christian  em- 
blem, the  Paschal  Lamb.  In  allusion 
to  tlus  device,  and  with  a  bitterly  ironi- 
cal meaning,  these  men,  the  rudest  and 
most  ferocious  in  the  English  army, 
were  called  Kirke's  Lambs.  The  regi- 
ment>  now  the  second  of  the  line,  still 
retains  this  ancient  badge,  which  is 
however  thrown  into  the  shade  by  de- 
corations honourably  earned  in  Egypt, 
in  Spain,  and  in  the  heart  of  Asia.* 

Such  was  the  captain  and  such  the 
soldiers  who  were  now  let  loose  on  the 
people  of  Somersetshire.  From  Bridge- 
water  Kirke  marched  to  Taunton.  He 
was  accompanied  by  two  carts  fllled 
with  wounded  rebels  whose  gashes  had 
not  been  dressed,  and  by  a  long  drove 
of  prisoners  on  foot,  who  were  chained 
two  and  two.  Several  of  these  he 
hanged  as  soon  as  he  reached  Taunton, 
without  the  form  of  a  trial.  They 
were  not  suffered  even  to  take  leave  of 
their  nearest  relations.  The  signpost 
of  the  White  Hart  Inn  served  for  a 
gallows.  It  is  said  that  the  work  of 
death  went  on  in  sight  of  the  windows 
where  the  officers  of  the  Tangier  regi- 
ment were  carousing,  and  that  at  every 
health  a  wretch  was  turned  off.  When 
the  legs  of  the  dying  men  quivered  in 
the  last  agony,  the  colonel  ordered  the 
drums  to  strike  up.  He  would  give, 
the  rebels,  he  said,  music  to  their  danc- 
ing. The  tradition  runs  that  one  of 
the  captives  was  not  even  allowed  the 
indulgence  of  a  speedy  death.  Twice 
he  was  suspended  fi^m  the  sign-post, 
and  twice  cut  down.    Twice  he  was 

*  Pepys's  Diary,  kept  at  Tangier ;  Histori- 
nal  Records  of  the  Second  or  Queen's  Boyal 
Bef{imeBt  of  Foot.  1 


asked  if  he  repented  of  his  treason; 
and  twice  he  replied  that,  if  the  tbiog 
were  to  do  again,  he  would  do  it.  Then 
he  was  tied  up  for  the  last  time.    So 
many  dead  bodies  were  quartered  that 
the  executioner  stood  ankle  denp  in 
blood.     He  was  assisted  by  a  poor 
man  whose  loyalty  was  suspected,  and 
who  was  compelled  to  ransom  his  own 
life  by  teetlung  the  remains  of  h}» 
friends  in  pitch.     The  peasant  who  had 
consented    to    perform    this    hideous 
office  afterwards  returned  to  his  plough. 
But  a  mark  like  that  of  Cain  was  upon 
him.    He  was  known  through  his  Til- 
lage by  the  horrible  name  of  Tom  Boil- 
man.     The  rustics  long  continued  to 
relate  that,  though  he  had,  by  his  sin- 
ful and  shameful  deed,  saved  himself 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Lambs,  he 
had  not  escaped  the  vengeance  of  a 
higher  power.    In  a  great  storm  he 
fled  for  shelter  under  an  oak,  and  was 
there  struck  dead  by  lightning.* 

The  number  of  those  who  were  thns 
butchered  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
Nine  were  entered  in  the  parish  regis- 
ters of  Taunton:  but  those  registers 
contain  the  names  of  such  only  as  had 
Christian  buriaL  Those  who  were 
hanged  in  chains,  and  those  whose  heads 
and  limbs  were  sent  to  the  neighbouring 
villages,  must  have  been  much  more 
numerous.  It  was  believed  in  London, 
at  the  time,  that  Kirke  put  a  hundred 
captives  to  death  during  the  week 
which  followed  the  battle.f 

Cruelty,  however,  was  not  this  man's 
only  passion.  He  loved  money;  and 
was  no  novice  in  the  arts  of  extortion. 
A  safe  conduct  might  be  bought  of  him 
for  thirty  or  forty  pounds ;  and  snch  » 
safe  conduct,  though  of  no  value  in 
law,  enabled  the  purchaser  to  pass  the 
posts  of  the  Lambs  without  molestation, 
to  reach  a  seaport,  and  to  fly  to  a  foreign 
country.  The  ships  which  were  bound 
for  New  Engliand  were  crowded  at  this 
juncture  with  so  many  fugitives  from 
Sedgemoor  that  there  was  great  danger 

•  Bloody  Assizes ;  Burnet,  1. 647. ;  Lnttrdl  a 
Diary,  July  16. 1685 ;  Locke's  Western  B«bd- 
lion ;  Tonlmin's  History  of  Taunton,  edited 
by  Savage. 

t  Lnttrell's  Diary,  July  15. 1685 ;  Toulmln's 
History  of  Tannton. 
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lest  the  water  and  provbions  should 
fell* 

Xirke  was  also,  in  his  own  coarse 
and  ferocious  way,  a  man  of  pleasure ; 
and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
he  employed  his  power  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  his  licentious  appetites. 
It  was  reported  that  he  conquered  the 
Tirtue  of  a  beautiful  woman  by  promis- 
ing to  spare  the  life  of  one  to  whom 
she  was  strongly  attached,  and  that, 
after  she  had  yielded,  he  showed  her 
suspended  on  the  gallows  the  lifeless 
remains  of  him  for  whose  sake  she  had 
sacrificed  her  honour.  This  tale  an 
impartial  judge  must  reject  It  is  un- 
supported by  proo£  The  earliest  au- 
thority for  it  is  a  poem  written  by 
Pomfret.  The  respectable  historians 
of  that  age,  while  they  speak  with  just 
sererity  of  the  crimes  of  Kirke,  eitiier 
omit  ail  mention  of  this  most  atrocious 
crime,  or  mention  it  as  a  thing  rumoured 
but  not  proved.  Those  who  tell  the 
story  tell  it  with  such  variations  as  de- 
prive it  of  all  title  to  credit.  Some  lay 
the  scene  at  Taunton,  some  at  Exeter. 
Some  make  the  heroine  of  the  tale  a 
maiden,  some  a  married  woman.  The 
relation  for  whom  the  shameful  ransom 
was  paid  is  described  by  some  as  her 
&ther,  by  some  as  her  brother,  and  by 
some  as  her  husband.  Lastly  the  story  is 
one  which,  long  before  Kirke  was  bom, 
had  been  told  of  many  other  oppressors, 
and  had  become  a  favourite  theme  of  no- 
velists and  dramatists.  TwojpoHticians 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Khynsault^ 
the  &vourite  of  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy,  and  Oliver  le  Dain,  the 
favourite  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of 
France,  had  been  accused  of  the  same 
crime.  Cintio  had  taken  it  for  the 
subject  of  a  romance.  Whetstone  had 
made  out  of  Cintio's  narrative  the  rude 
play  of  Promos  and  Cassandra;  and 
ohakspeare  hftd  borrowed  from  Whet- 
stone the  plot  of  the  noble  tragicomedy 
of  Measure  for  Measure.  As  Kirke 
was  not  the  first,  so  he  was  not  the 
last,  to  whom  this  excess  of  wickedness 
was  popularly  imputed.  During  the 
reaction  which  followed  the  Jacobin 
tyranny   in    France,    a   very  similar 

*  Oldmixon,  705. ;  Life  and  Errors  of  John 
Bitnton,  chap.  vii. 


charge  was  brought  ittainst  Joseph 
Lebon,  one  of  the  most  odious  agents  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and, 
after  inquiry,  was  admitted  even  by 
his  prosecutors  to  be  unfounded.*' 

Tne  government  was  dissatisfied  with 
Kirke,  not  on  account  of  the  barbarity 
with  which  he  had  treated  his  needy 
prisoners,  but  on  account  of  the  inter- 
ested lenity  which  he  had  shown  to 
rich  delinquents.t  He  was  soon  recalled 
from  the  West  A  less  irregular  and 
more  cruel  massacre  yras  about  to  be 
perpetrated.  The  vengeance  was  de- 
ferred during  some  weeks.  It  was 
thought  desirable  that  the  Western 
Circuit  should  not  begin  till  the  other 
circuits  had  terminated.  In  the  mean- 
time the  gaols  of  Somersetshire  and 
Dorsetshire  were  filled  with  thousands 
of  captives.  The  chief  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  these  unhappy  men  in  meir 
extremity  was  one  who  abhorred  their 
religious  and  political  opinions,  one 
whose  order  they  hated,  and  to  whom 
they  had  done  unprovoked  wrong, 
Bishop  Ken.  That  good  prelate  used 
all  his  infiuence  to  soften  the  gaolers, 
and  retrenched  from  his  own  episcopal 
state  that  he  might  be  able  to  make 
some  addition  to  the  coarse  and  scanty 
fare  of  those  who  had  defaced  his  be- 
loved CathedraL  His  conduct  on  this 
occasion  was  of  a  piece  with  his  whole 
life.  His  intellect  was  indeed  darkened 
by  many  superstitions  and  prejudices : 
but  his  moral  character,  when  impar- 
tially reviewed,  sustains  a  comparison 

*  The  silenoe  of  Whig  writers  so  credalona 
and  so  malevolent  as  Oldmixon  and  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Western  Martyrology  would  alone 
seem  to  me  to  settle  the  question.  It  also  de- 
serves to  be  remarked  that  the  story  of  Bhyn- 
sault  is  told  by  Steele  in  the  Spectator,  Ko. 
491.  Sorely  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe 
that,  if  a  crime  exactly  resembling  that  of 
Bhynsault  had  been  committed  within  living 
memory  in  England  by  an  officer  of  James  the 
Second,  Steele,  who  was  indiscreetly  and  un- 
seasonably forward  to  display  his  Whiggism, 
would  have  made  no  allusion  to  that  fact. 
For  the  case  of  Lebon,  see  the  Moniteur,  4 
Messidor,  I'an  3. 

t  Sunderland  to  Kirke,  July  14.  and  28. 
1685.  "His  Majesty,"  says  Sunderland, 
**  commands  me  to  signify  to  you  his  dislike  of 
these  proceedings,  and  desires  yon  to  take  care 
that  no  person  concerned  in  the  rebellion  be 
at  large."  It  is  but  just  to  add  that,  in  the 
same  letter,  Kirke  is  blamed  for  allowing  his 
soldiers  to  live  at  free  quarter. 
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with  any  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
seems  to  approach,  as  near  as  human 
infirmity  permits,  to  the  ideal  perfec- 
tion of  Christian  virtue.* 

His  Ubour  of  love  was  of  no  long 
jcfl^cra  duration.  A  rapid  and  effec- 
Mtt  out  tual  gaol  delireiy  was  at  hand. 
\v2um  Early  in  September,  Jeffireys, 
<^'«'**'-  accompanied  b^  fouif  other 
judges,  set  out  on  that  circuit  of  which 
the  memory  will  last  as  long  as  our 
race  and  language.  The  officers  who 
commanded  tiie  troops  in  the  districts 
through  which  his  course  lay  had  orders 
to  famish  him  with  whatever  military 
aid  he  might  require.  His  ferocious 
temper  needed  no  spur ;  yet  a  spur  was 
appHed.  The  heal^  and  spirits  of  the 
Lord  Keeper  had  given  way.  He  had 
been  deeply  mortified  by  the  coldness 
of  the  King  and  by  the  insolence  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  could  find  little 
consolation  in  looking  back  on  a  life, 
not  indeed  blackened  by  any  atrocious 
crime,  but  sullied  by  cowardice,  selfish- 
ness, and  servility.  So  deeply  was  the 
unhappy  man  humbled  that,  when  he 
appeared  for  the  last  time  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  he  took  with  him  a  nosegay 
to  hide  his  face,  because,  as  he  after- 
wards owned,  he  could  not  bear  the 
eyes  of  the  bar  and  of  the  audience. 
The  prospect  of  his  approaching  end 
seems  to  have  inspired  him  witi^  un- 
wonted courage.  He  determined  to 
discharge  his  conscience,  requested  an 
audience  of  the  King,  spoke  earnestly 
of  the  dangers  inseparable  from  violent 
and  arbitrary  counsels,  and  condemned 
the  lawless  cruelties  which  the  soldiers 
had  committed  in  Somersetshire.  He 
soon  after  retired  from  London  to  die. 

*  I  dionld  be  very  glad  if  I  oonld  give  credit 
to  the  popular  story  that  Ken,  inunediatcly 
aftex  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  represented  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  royal  army  the  illegality  of 
military  executions.  He  would,  I  doubt  not, 
have  exerted  all  his  influence  on  the  side  of 
law  and  of  mercy,  if  he  had  beeninresent.  But 
there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  that  he  was 
then  in  the  West  at  all.  Indeed  what  we 
know  about  his  proceedings  at  this  time 
amounts  very  nearly  to  proof  of  an  alibi.  It  is 
certain  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords 
that,  on  the  Thursday  before  the  battle,  he  was 
at  Westminster :  it  is  equally  certain  that,  on 
the  Monday  after  the  battle,  he  was  with  Mon- 
mouth in  the  Tower;  and,  in  that  age,  a 
journey  from  London  to  Brlogewater  and  back 
again  was  no  light  thing. 


He  breathed  his  last  a  few  days  after 
the  Judges  set  out  for  the  West.  It 
was  immediately  notified  to  Jef&eys 
that  he  might  expect  the  Great  Seal  a» 
the  reward  of  faithful  and  vigorous  ser- 
vice.* 

At  Winchester  the  Chief  Justice 
first  opened  his  commission. 
Hampshire  had  not  been  the  ahm 
theatre  of  war ;  but  many  of  "*" 
the  vanquished  rebels  had,  like  their 
leader,  fled  thither.  Twoof  them,  Jolm 
Hlckes,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  and 
Richard  Kelthorpe,  a  lawyer  who  had 
been  outlawed  for  taking  part  in  the 
Rye  House  plot,  had  sought  refoge  at 
the  house  of  Alice,  widow  of  John  JMe. 
John  Lisle  had  sate  in  the  Long  Farlia> 
ment  and  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
had  been  a  Commissioner  of  the  Great 
Seal  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  had  been  created  a  lord  by  Crom- 
well. The  titles  given  by  the  Protector 
had  not  been  recognised  by  any  goTem> 
ment  which  had  ruled  England  since 
the  downfall  of  his  house ;  but  thej 
appear  to  have  been  often  used  in 
conversation  even  by  Royalists.  John 
Lisle's  widow  was  iJierefore  commonly 
known  as  the  Lady  Alice.  She  was 
related  to  many  respectable,  and  to 
some  noble,  fiimilies;  and  she  was 
generally  esteemed  even  by  the  Tory 
gentlemen  of  her  county.  For  it  was 
well  known  to  them  that  she  had 
deeply  regretted  some  violent  acts  in 
which  her  husband  had  borne  a  part, 
that  she  had  shed  bitter  tears  (or 
Charles  the  First,  and  that  she  had 
protected  and  relieved  many  Cavah'ers 
in  their  distress.  The  same  womanly 
kindness,  which  had  led  her  to  befinend 
the  RoyaUsts  in  their  time  of  trouble, 
would  not  suffer  her  to  refose  a  meal 
and  a  hiding  place  to  the  wretched  men 
who  now  entreated  her  to  protect  them. 
She  took  them  into  her  house,  set  meat 
and  drink  before  them,  and  showed 
them  where  thev  might  take  rest.  The 
next  morning  her  dwelling  was  snr- 
rounded  by  soldiers.  Stnct  search 
was  made.     Hickes  was  found  eon- 

«  North*8  Life  of  GnUdfbrd,  360.  268. 373. ; 
Mackintosh's  View  of  the  Beign  of  James  tba 
Second,  page  16.  note ;  Letter  of  Jetttejs  te 
Sunderland,  Sept.  6. 1685. 
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cealed  in  the  malthouse,  and  Nelthoipe 
in  the  duinney.  If  Lady  Alice  knew 
her  gaests  to  hare  been  concerned  in 
the  insurrection,  she  was  nndonbt- 
edlj  giiill7  of  what  in  strictness  was  a 
capit^  crime.  "For  the  law  of  principal 
and  accessory,  as  respects  high  treason, 
then  was,  and  is  to  tnis  day,  in  a  state 
disgracefid  to  English  jnrispradence. 
In  cases  of  felony,  a  distinction,  fonnded 
on  justice  and  reason,  is  made  between 
the  principal  and  the  accessor]^  after 
the  fact  He  who  oondeals  firom  justice 
one  whom  he  knows  to  be  a  murderer 
is  hable  to  punishment,  but  not  to  the 
punishment  of  murder.  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  shelters  one  whom  he 
knows  to  be  a  traitor  is,  according  to 
all  our  jurists,  guilty  of  high  treason. 
It  is  imnecessary  to  point  out  the 
absurdity  and  cruelty  of  a  law  which 
includes  under  the  same  definition,  and 
Tisits  with  the  same  penalty,  offences 
lying  at  the  opposite  extremes  of  the 
f»ale  of  guilt.  The  feeling  which 
makes  the  most  loyal  subject  shrink 
£rom  the  thought  of  giving  up  to  a 
shamd^  death  the  rebel  who,  yan- 
quished,  hunted  down,  and  in  mortal 
agony,  begs  for  a  morsel  of  bread  and 
a  cup  of  water,  may  be  a  weakness : 
hut  it  is  surely  a  weakness  very  nearly 
allied  to  virtue,  a  weakness  which,  con- 
stituted as  human  beings  are,  we  can 
hardly  eradicate  firom  the  mind  without 
eradicating  many  noble  and  benevolent 
sentiments.  A  wise  and  good  ruler 
may  not  think  it  right  to  sanction  this 
weakness;  but  he  will  generally  con- 
niTeat  it,  or  punish  it  very  tenderly. 
In  no  case  wiU  he  treat  it  as  a  crime  of 
the  blackest  dye.  Whether  flora  Mac- 
donald  was  justified  in  concealing  the 
attainted  heir  of  the  Stuarts,  whether 
a  brave  soldier  of  our  own  time  was 
justified  in  assisting  the  escape  of  La- 
valette,  are  questions  on  which  casuists 
may  differ :  but  to  class  such  actions 
wilii  the  crimes  of  Guy  Faux  and 
Heschi  is  an  outrage  to  humanitrjr  and 
common  sense.  Such,  however,  is  the 
classification  of  our  law.  It  is  evident 
that  nothing  but  a  lenient  administra- 
tion could  make  such  a  state  of  the  law 
endurable.  And  it  is  just  to  say  that, 
during  many  generations,  no  English 


government,  save  one,  has  treated  with 
rigour  persons  guilty  merely  of  harbour- 
ing defeated  and  flying  insurgents.  To 
women  especially  has  been  granted,  by 
a  kind  of  tacit  prescription,  the  right 
of  indulging,  in  the  midst  of  havoc  and 
vengeance,  that  compassion  which  is 
the  most  endearing  of  all  their  charms. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  great  civil 
war,  numerous  rebels,  some  of  them 
far  more  important  than  Hickes  or 
Nelthorpe,  have  been  protected  &om 
the  severi^  of  victorious  governments 
by  female  adroitness  and  generosity. 
But  no  EngUsh  ruler  who  has  been 
thus  baffled,  the  savage  and  implacable 
James  alone  excepted,  has  had  the 
barbarity  even  to  think  of  putting  a 
lady  to  a  cruel  and  shameful  death 
for  so  venial  and  amiable  a  transgres- 
sion. 

Odious  as  the  law  was,  it  was  strained 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Alice 
Lisle.  She  could  not^  according  to  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  the  highest 
authorily,  be  convicted  tiU  after  the 
conviction  of  the  rebels  whom  she  had 
harboured.*  She  was,  however,  set  to 
the  bar  before  either  Hidces  or  Nel- 
thorpe had  been  tried.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  in  such  a  case  to  obtain  a 
verdict  for  the  crown.  The  witnesses 
prevaricated.  The  jmy,  consisting  of 
the  principal  gentlemen  of  Hamp- 
shire, shrank  firom  the  thought  of 
send^  a  fellow  creature  to  the  stake 
for  conduct  which  seemed  deserving 
rather  of  praise  than  of  blame.  Jeffireys 
was  beside  himself  with  fury.  This 
was  the  first  case  of  treason  on  the 
circuit;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
strong  probability  that  his  prey  would 
escape  him.  He  stormed,  cursed,  and 
swore  in  language  which  no  wellbred 
man  irould  have  used  at  a  race  or  a 
cockfight  One  witness  named  Dunne, 
partly  from  concern  for  Lady  Alice,  and 
partly  from  fright  at  the  threats  and 
maledictions  of  the  Chief  Justice,  en- 
tirely lost  Ida  head,  and  at  last  stood 
silent  "  Oh  how  hard  the  truth  is," 
said  Jeffreys,  "  to  come  out  of  a  lying 
Presbyterian  knave."  The  witness,  after 
a  pause  of  some  minutes,  stammered  a 

«  See  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  Farliamont 
reversing  her  attainder. 
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few  unmeaning  words.  "Was  there 
ever/'  exclaimed  the  judge,  with  an 
oath,  '*  was  there  ever  such  a  villain  on 
the  face  of  the  earth?  Dost  thou 
believe  that  there  is  a  God  ?  Dost  thou 
belieye  in  hell  fire  ?  Of  all  the  witnesses 
that  I  ever  met  with,  I  never  saw  thy 
fellow."  Still  the  poor  man,  scared  out 
of  his  senses,  remained  mute ;  and 
again  Jeflfreys  burst  forth.  "  I  hope, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  you  take 
notice  of  the  horrible  carriage  of  this 
fellow.  How  can  one  help  abhorring 
both  these  men  and  their  religion? 
A  Turk  is  a  saint  to  such  a  fellow  as 
this.  A  Pagan  would  be  ashamed  of 
such  villany.  Oh  blessed  Jesus !  What 
agenerationof  vipers  do  weliveamong!" 
**  I  cannot  tell  what  to  say,  my  Loid," 
faltered  Dunne.  The  judge  again  broke 
forl^  into  a  volley  of  oaths.  "  Was 
there  ever,"  he  cried,  "such  an  impudent 
rascal?  Hold  the  candle  to  him  that 
we  may  see  his  brazen  face.  You, 
gentlemen,  that  are  of  counsel  for  the 
crown,  see  that  an  information  for 
peijury  be  preferred  against  this  fellow." 
After  the  witnesses  had  been  thus 
handled,  the  Lady  Alice  was  called  on 
for  her  defence.  She  began  by  saying, 
what  may  possibly  have  been  true,  that, 
though  she  knew  Hickes  to  be  in 
trouble  when  she  took  him  in,  she  did 
not  know  or  suspect  that  he  had  been 
concerned  in  the  rebellion.  He  was  a 
divine,  a  man  of  peace.  It  had,  there- 
fore, never  occurred  to  her  that  he 
could  have  borne  arms  against  the 
government;  and  she  had  supposed 
that  he  wished  to  conceal  himself 
because  warrants  were  out  against  him 
for  field  preaching.  The  Cluef  Justice 
began  to  storm.  "  But  I  wiU  tell  you. 
There  is  not  one  of  those  lying,  snivel- 
ling, canting  Presbyterians  but,  one 
way  or  another,  had  a  hand  in  the 
rebellion.  Presbytery  has  all  manner 
of  villany  in  it.  Nothing  but  Presbytery 
could  have  made  Dunne  such  a  rogue. 
Show  me  a  Presbyterian ;  and  I'll  show 
thee  a  lying  knave."  He  summed  up 
in  the  same  style,  declaimed  diuring 
an  hour  against  Whigs  and  Dissenters, 
and  reminded  the  jury  that  the  prison- 
er's husband  had  borne  a  part  in  the 
death  of   Charles  the  First,  a  fact 


which  had  not  been  proved  by  anj 
testimony,  and  which,  if  it  had  been 
proved,  would  have  been  utterly  irre- 
levant to  the  issue.  The  jury  retired, 
and  remained  long  in  consultation. 
The  judge  grew  impatient.  He  could 
not  conceive,  he  said,  how,  in  so  plain 
a  case,  they  should  even  have  left  the 
box.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  tell  them 
that,  if  they  did  not  instantly  retam, 
he  would  a^oum  the  court  and  lock 
them  up  all  night.  Thus  put  to  the 
torture,  they  came,  but  came  to  say  that 
they  doubted  whether  the  charge  had 
been  made  out.  Jeffireys  expostulated 
with  them  vehemently,  and,  after 
another  consultation,  they  gave  a  re- 
luctant verdict  of  Guilty. 

On  the  following  morning  sentence 
was  pronounced.  Jefi^ys  gave  direc- 
tions that  Alice  Lisle  should  be  burned 
alive  that  very  afternoon.  This  excess 
of  barbarity  moved  the  pity  and  indig- 
nation even  of  the  class  which  was  most 
devoted  to  the  crown.  The  clergy  of 
Winchester  Cathedral  remonstrated 
with  the  Chief  Justice,  who,  brutal  as 
he  was,  was  not  mad  enough  to  risk  a 
quarrel  on  such  a  subject  with  a  body 
so  much  respected  by  the  Tory  party. 
He  consented  to  put  off  the  execution 
five  days.  During  that  time  the  firLends 
of  the  prisoner  besought  James  to  be 
merciful.  Ladies  of  high  rank  inte^ 
ceded  for  her.  Feve&rsham,  whose 
recent  victory  had  increased  his  in- 
fluence at  court,  and  who«  it  is  said, 
had  been  bribed  to  take  the  compas- 
sionate side,  spoke  in  her  fiivour.  Claren- 
don, the  King^s  brother  in  law,  pleaded 
her  cause.  But  all  was  vain.  The 
utmost  that  could  be  obtained  was 
that  her  sentence  should  be  commated 
from  burning  to  beheading.  She  was 
put  to  death  on  a  scaffold  in  the  market- 
place of  Winchester,  and  underwent 
her  fiBrte  with  serene  courage.* 

In  Hampshire  Alice  Lisle  was  the 
only  victim :  but,  on  the  day  ^^ 
following  her  execution,  Jef-  aioedy 
freys  reached  Dorchester,  the  '*'^"* 

«  Trial  of  Alios  Lisle  in  the  CoUecfcion  of 
State  Trials ;  Act  of  the  First  of  William  and 
Hary  for  annulling  and  making  void  the  At- 
tainder of  Alice  Lisle,  widow ;  Burnet,  i.  649.; 
Caveat  against  the  Whigk 
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principal  town  of  the  eonnty  in  which 
Monmouth  had  Isnded;  and  the  judi- 
cial massacre  began. 

The  court  was  hung,  by  order  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  with  scarlet;  and  this 
innoTation  seemed  to  the  multitude  to 
indicate  a  bloody  purpose.  It  was 
also  rumoured  that,  when  the  clergy- 
man who  preached  the  assize  sermon 
enforced  the  duty  of  mercy,  the  ferocious 
mouth  of  the  Judge  was  distorted  by 
an  ominous  grin.  These  things  ipade 
men  augur  iU  of  what'  was  to  follow.* 

More  than  three  hundred  prisoners 
were  to  be  tried.  The  work  seemed 
heavy ;  but  Jeffreys  had  a  contrivance 
for  making  it  light  He  let  it  be 
understood  that  the  only  chance  of 
obtaining  pardon  or  respite  was  to 
plead  gnilty.  Twenty-mne  persons, 
who  put  themselves  on  their  country 
and  were  convicted;  were  ordered  to  be 
tied  up  without  delay.  The  remaining 
prisoners  pleaded  guilty  by  scores. 
Two  hundred  and  mnety-two  received 
sentence  of  death.  The  whole  number 
hanged  in  Dorsetshire  amounted  to 
seventy-four. 

From  Dorchester  Jeffireys  proceeded 
to  Exeter.  The  civil  war  had  barely 
grazed  the  frontier  of  Devonshire. 
Here,  therefore,  comparatively  few  per- 
sons were  capitally  punished.  Somer- 
setshire, the  chief  seat  of  the  rebellion, 
had  been  reserved  for  the  last  and 
most  fearful  vengeance.  In  this  county 
two  himdred  and  thirty  three  prisoners 
were  in  a  few  da3r8  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.  At  every  spot  where  two 
roads  met,  on  every  marketplace,  on 
the  green  of  every  large  village  which 
had  furnished  Monmouth  with  soldiers, 
ironed  corpses  clattering  in  the  wind, 
or  heads  and  quarters  stuck  on  poles, 
poisoned  the  air,  and  made  the  travel- 
ler sick  with  horror.  In  many  parishes 
the  peasantry  could  not  assemble  in  the 
house  of  God  without  seeing  the 
ghastly  face  of  a  neighbour  grinning 
at  them  over  the  porch.  The  Chi5 
Justice  was  all  himself.  His  spirits 
rose  higher  and  higher  as  the  work 
went  on.  He  laughed,  shouted,  joked, 
and  swore  in  such  a  way  that  many 
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thought  him  drunk  from  morning  to 
night.  But  in  him  it  was  not  easy  to 
distinguish  the  madness  produced  by 
evil  passions  from  the  madness  pro- 
duced by  brandy.  A  prisoner  affirmed 
that  the  witnesses  who  appeared  against 
him  were  not  entitled  to  credit.  One 
of  them,  he  said,  was  a  Papist,  and 
another  a  prostitute.  **  Thou  impudent 
rebel,"  exclaimed  the  Judge,  "to  reflect 
on  the  Hingis  evidence  I  I  see  thee, 
villain,  I  see  thee  already  with  the 
halter  round  thy  neck."  Another  pro- 
duced testimony  that  he  was  a  good  Pro 
testant.  "  Protestant  I "  said  Jeffireys ; 
"you  mean  Presbyterian.  I'll  hold 
you  a  wager  of  it.  I  can  smell  a  Pres- 
byterian forty  miles."  One  wretehed 
man  moved  the  pity  even  of  bitter 
Tories.  "  My  Lord,"  they  said,  "  this 
poor  creature  is  on  the  parish."  "  Do 
not  trouble  yourselves,"  said  the 
Judge,  *'I  will  ease  the  parish  of  the 
burden."  It  was  not  only  against  the 
prisoners  that  his  ftuy  broke  forth. 
Gentlemen  and  noblemen  of  high  con- 
sideration and  stainless  loyalty,  who 
ventured  to  bring  to  his  notice  any 
extenuating  circumstences,  were  almost 
sure  to  receive  what  he  called,  in  the 
coarse  dialect  which  he  had  learned  in 
the  pothouses  of  Whitechapel,  a  lick 
with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue. 
Lord  Stawell,  a  Tory  peer,  who  could 
not  conceal  his  horror  at  the  remorse- 
less manner  in  which  his  poor  neigh- 
bours were  butchered,  was  punished  by 
having  a  corpse  suspended  in  chains  at 
his  park  gate.*  In  such  spectacles 
originated  many  tales  of  terror,  which 
were  long  told  over  the  the  cider  by  the 
Christmas  fires  of  the  &rmers  of 
Somersetshire.  Within  the  last  forty 
years,  peasants,  in  some  districts,  well 
knew  the  accursed  spots,  and  passed 
them  unwillingly  after  sunsetf 

JefiBreys  boasted  that  he  had  hanged 
more  traitors  than  all  his  predecessors 
together  since  the  Conquest.  It  is 
certain  that  the  number  of  persons 
whom  he  put  to  death  in  one  month, 
and  in  one  shire,  very  much  exceeded 
the  number  of  all  the  political  offenders 

*  Locke's  "Western  Bebellion. 
t  This  I  can  attest  from  my  own  diiloUsb 
recollections. 
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who  have  been  put  to  death  in  our 
LBland  since  the  Eeyolution.  The  re- 
hellions  of  1715  and  1745  were  of 
longer  duration,  of  wider  extent,  and 
of  more  formidable  aspect  than  that 
which  was  put  down  at  Sedgemoor. 
It  has  not  been  generally  thought  that, 
either  after  the  rebellion  of  1715,  or 
after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  House 
of  Hanover  erred  on  the  side  of  de- 
meney.  Yet  all  the  executions  of  1 7 1 5 
and  1745  added  together  will  appear  to 
have  been  few  indeed  when  compared 
with  those  which  disgraced  the  Sloody 
Assizes.  The  number  of  the  rebels 
whom  Jeffireys  hanged  on  this  circuit 
was  three  hundred  and  twenty.* 

Such  haToe  must  have  excited  dis- 
gust even  if  the  sufferers  had  been 
generally  odious.  But  they  were,  for 
the  most  part,  men  of  blameless  life, 
and  of  high  religious  profession.  They 
were  regarded  by  themselyes,  and  by  a 
large  proportion  of  their  neighbours, 
not  as  wrongdoers,  but  as  martyrs  who 
sealed  with  blood  the  truth  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  Very  few  of  the  con- 
Ticts  professed  any  repentance  for  what 
they  had  done.  Many,  animated  by 
the  old  Puritan  spirit,  met  death,  not 
merely  with  fortitude,  but  with  exulta- 
tion. It  was  in  vain  that  the  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  lectured 
them  on  the  guilt  of  rebellion  and  on 
the  importance  of  priestly  absolution. 
The  claim  of  the  King  to  unbounded 
authority  in  things  temporal,  and  the 
claim  of  the  clergy  to  the  spiritual 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  moved 
the  bitter  scorn  of  the  intrepid  see- 
thes. Some  of  them  composed  hymns 
in  the  dungeon,  and  chaunted  them  on 
the  fatal  sledge.  Christ,  they  sang 
while  they  were  undressing  for  tiie 
butchery,  would  soon  come  to  rescue 
Zion  and  to  make  war  on  Babylon, 
would  set  up  his  standard,  would  blow 
his  trumpet,  and  would  requite  his  foes 
tenfold  for  all  the  evil  which  had  been 

*  Lord  Lonadale  says  seven  hundred ;  Bur- 
net six  hundred.  I  have  followed  the  list 
which  the  Judges  sent  to  the  Treasury,  and 
which  may  still  be  seen  there  in  the  letter 
book  of  1685.  See  the  Bloody  Assizes ;  Locke's 
Western  Bebellion;  the  Panegyric  on  Lord 
Jeffreys ;  Burnet,  1.  648. ;  Eachard,  iii.  775. ; 
Oldmizon,  705. 


inflicted  on  his  servants.  The  dying 
words  of  these  men  were  noted  down: 
their  farewell  letters  were  kept  as 
treasures ;  and,  in  this  way,  with  the 
help  of  some  invention  and  exaggera- 
tion, was  formed  a  copious  supplement 
to  the  Marian  Martyrology.* 

A  few  cases  deserve  special  mention. 
Abraham  Holmes,  a  retired  Abnimm 
officer  of  the  parliamentary  ^"^^ 
army,  and  one  of  those  zealots  who 
would  own  no  king  but  King  Jesns, 
had  been  taken  at  Sedgemoor.  His 
arm  had  been  frightfully  mangled  and 
shattered  in  the  battle;  an^  as  no 
surgeon  was  at  hand,  the  stout  old  sol- 
dier amputated .  it  himself.  He  was 
carried  up  to  London,  and  examined  by 
the  King  in  Council,  but  would  make 
no  submission.  "  I  am  an  aged  man," 
he  said,  **  and  what  remains  to  me  of 
life  is  not  worth  a  falsehood  or  a  base- 
ness. I  have  always  been  a  republican  ; 
and  I  am  so  stilL"  He  was  sent  back 
to  the  West  and  hanged.  The  people 
remarked  with  awe  and  wonder  that  the 
beasts  which  were  to  drag  him  to  the 
gallows  became  restive  and  went  han^ 
Holmes  himself  doubted  not  that  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord,  as  in  the  old  time, 
stood  in  the  way  sword  in  hand,  invisi- 
ble to  human  eyes,  but  visible  to  the 
inferior  animals.  "  Stop,  gentlemen,"  he 
cried,  **  let  me  go  on  foot.  There  is  more 
in  this  than  you  think.  Bemember  how 
the  ass  saw  him  whom  the  prophet 
could  not  see.'*  He  walked  manfolly 
to  the  gallows,  harangued  the  people 
with  a  smile,  prayed  fervently  that  God 
would  hasten  the  downfall  of  Anti- 
christ and  the  deliverance  of  Eng^d* 
and  went  up  the  ladder  with  an  apology 
for  mounting  so  awkwardly.  "You 
see,"  he  said,  "  I  have  but  one  arm."t 

Not  less  courageously  died  Christo- 
pher   Battiscombe,    a   young  ^^^^^ 
Templar  of  good  family  and  phersii- 
fortune,  who,  at  Dorchester,  an  ^^"""^ 

*  Some  of  the  prayers,  exhortations,  and 
hymns  of  the  sufferers  will  be  found  in  Uie 
Bloody  Assizes. 

t  Bloody  Assizes;  Locke*s  Western  Rebel- 
lion ;  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoirs ;  Aooount  of 
the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  in  the  Hardwiito 
Papers. 

The  story  in  the  Life  of  James  the  Second, 
ii.  43.,  is  not  taken  from  the  King's  maim- 
scripts,  and  sufficiently  refates  itself. 
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agreeable  proYineial  town  proud  of  its 
tiute  and  refinement^  was  regarded  by 
all  as  the  model  of  a  fine  gentleman. 
Great  interest  was  made  to  sare  him. 
It  was  belieTed  through  the  West  of 
England  that  he  was  engaged  to  a 
joimg  lady  of  gentle  blood,  the  sister 
of  the  Sheriff,  t£at  she  threw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  Jeffireys  to  beg  for  mercy, 
and  that  Jeffireys  drove  her  from  him 
with  a  jest  so  hideous  that  to  repeat  it 
would  be  an  offence  against  decency 
and  humanity.  Her  lover  suffered  at 
Lyme  piously  and  courageously.*     ^ 

A  still  deeper  interest  was  ezdted  by 
The  the  fate  of  two  gallant  brothers, 
=-»^  William  and  Beiyamin  Hew- 
ling.  They  were  young,  handsome, 
aoeomplished,  and  well  connected.  Their 
maternal  grandfather  was  named  Kiffin. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  merchants  in 
London,  and  was  generally  considered 
as  the  head  of  the  Baptists.  The  Chief 
Justice  behaved  to  WilUam  Hewline  on 
the  trial  with  characteristic  brutaHty., 
"You  have  a  grandfather,"  he  said, 
"  who  deserves  to  be  haneed  as  richly 
as  you."  The  poor  lad,  who  was  only 
nineteen,  suffered  death  with  so  mum 
meekness  and  fortitude,  that  an  ofi^r 
of  the  army  who  attended  the  execu- 
tion, and  who  had  made  himself  re- 
markable by  rudeness  and  severity,  was 
strangely  melted,  and  said,  *^  I  do  not 
believe  that  my  Lord  Chief  Justice 
himself  could  be  proof  against  this." 
Hopes  were  entertained  that  Benjamin 
would  be  pardoned.  One  victim  of 
tender  years  was  surely  enough  for  one 
house  to  furnish.  Even  Jeffireys  was,  or 
pretended  to  be,  inclined  to  lenity.  The 
truth  was  that  one  of  his  kinsmen,  from 
whom  he  had  large  expectations,  and 
whom,  therefore^  he  could  not  treat  as 
he  generally  treated  intercessors, 
pleaded  strongly  for  the  afflicted  family. 
Time  was  aUowed  for  a  reference  to 
London.  The  sister  of  the  prisoner 
went  to  Whitehall  with  a  petition. 
Many  courtiers  wished  her  success;  and 
Churchill,  among  whose  numerous 
£iults  cruelty  hM.  no  place,  obtained 

*  Bloody  Assizes;  Locke's  Western  Rebel- 
lion ;  Humble  Petition  of  Widows  and  father- 
less Children  in  the  West  of  England ;  Pane- 
gyric on  Lord  Jeffreys. 


admittance  for  her.  "I  wish  well  to 
your  suit  with  all  mv  heart,"  he  said, 
as  they  stood  together  in  the  ante- 
chamber; "but  do  not  flatter  yourself 
with  hopes.  This  marble,"  and  he  laid 
his  hana  on  the  chimneypiece,  **  is  not 
harder  than  the  King."  The  prediction 
proved  true.  James  was  inexorable. 
Beig'amin  Hewling  died  with  dauntless 
courase,  amidst  lamentations  in  whidi 
the  soldiers  who  kept  guard  roimd  the 
gallows  could  not  refrain  from  joining.* 
Yet  those  rebels  who  were  doomed 
to  death  were  less  to  be  pitied  than 
some  of  the  survivors.  Sevwal  pri- 
soners to  whom  Jef&eys  was  unable  to 
bring  home  the  charge  of  high  treason 
were  convicted  of  misdemeanors,  and 
were  sentenced  to  scourging  not  less 
terrible  than  that  which  Oates  had  un- 
dergone. A  woman  for  some  idle  words, 
such  as  had  been  uttered  by  half  the 
women  in  the  districts  where  the  war 
had  raged,  was  condemned  to  bewhipped 
through  all  the  market  towns  in  the 
county  of  Dorset.  She  suffered  part  of 
her  punishment  before  Jeffreys  returned 
to  London;  but,  when  he  was  no  longer 
in  the  West^  the  gaolers,  with  the  hu- 
mane connivance  of  the  magistrates, 
took  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
sparing  her  anv  further  torture.  A  still 
more  frightful  sentence  was  -  ^j.  ^ 
passed  on  a  lad  named  Tutchin,  mJnt  ot 
who  was  tried  for  seditious  '^***'*°- 
words.  He  was,  as  usual,  interrupted 
in  his  defence  by  ribaldiy  and  scur- 
rility from  the  judgment  seat.  "  You 
are  a  rebel;  and  sil  your  family  have 
been  rebels  since  Adam.  They  tell  mo 
that  you  are  a  poet  1 11  cap  verses 
with  you."  The  sentence  was  that 
the  boy  should  be  imprisoned  seven 
years,  and  should,  during  that  period, 
be  flogged  through  every  market  town 
in  Dorsetshire  every  year.  The  women 
in  the  galleries  burst  into  tears.  The 
clerk  of  the  arraigns  stood  up  in  great 
disorder.     "My  Lord,"  said  he,  "the 

«  As  to  the  Hewlings,  I  have  f oUowod 
EifBn's  Memoirs,  and  Mr.  Hewling  Lnson'a 
narratiTe,  which  will  be  found  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  Hughes  Correspondence,  vol.  ii. 
Appendix.  The  aooounts  in  Locke's  Western 
Bebellion  and  in  the  Panegyric  on  Jeffreys 
are  fall  of  errors.  Great  part  of  the  account 
in  the  Bloody  Assizes  was  written  by  KifBn, 
and  agrees  word  tor  word  with  his  Memoirs. 
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psisoner  is  very  young.  There  are  many 
market  towns  in  our  county.  The  sen- 
tence amounts  to  whipping  once  a  fort- 
night, for  seven  years."  "If  he  is  a 
young  man/'  said  Jeffreys,  "  he  is  an 
old  rogue.  Ladies,  you  do  not  know 
the  villain  as  well  as  I  do.  The  punish- 
ment is  not  half  bad  enough  for  him. 
All  the  interest  in  England  shall  not 
alter  it."  Tutchin  in  ios  despair  peti- 
tioned, and  probably  with  sincerity,  that 
he  might  be  hanged.  Fortunately  for 
him  he  was,  just  at  this  conjuncture, 
taken  ill  of  the  smallpox  and  given 
over.  As  it  seemed  highly  improbable 
that  the  sentence  would  ever  be  exe- 
cuted, the  Chief  Justice  consented  to 
remit  it,  in  return  for  a  bribe  which 
reduced  the  prisoner  to  poverty.  The 
temper  of  Tutchin,  not  originidly  very 
mild,  was  exasperated  to  madness  by 
what  he  had  undergone.  He  lived  to 
be  known  as  one  of  the  most  acrimo- 
nious and  pertinacious  enemies  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  and  of  the  Tory 
party.* 

The  number  of  prisoners  whom  Jef- 
freys  transported  was  eight 
tnnt.'  hundred  and  forty  one.  These 
'*"***'•  men,  more  wretched  than  their 
associates  who  suffered  death,  were 
distributed  into  gan^s,  and  bestowed 
on  persons  who  enjoyed  favour  at 
court.  The  conditions  of  the  gift  were 
that  the  convicts  should  be  carried 
beyond  sea  as  slaves,  that  they  should 
not  be  emancipated  for  ten  years,  and 
that  the  place  of  their  banishment 
should  be  some  West  Indian  island. 
This  last  article  was  studiously  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  the 
misery  of  the  exiles.  In  New  England 
or  New  Jersey  they  would  have  found 
a  population  kindly  disposed  to  them, 
and  a  climate  not  unfavourable  to  their 
health  and  vigour.  It  was  therefore 
determined  that  they  should  be  sent  to 
colonies  where  a  Puritan  could  hope  to 
inspire  little  sympathy,  and  where  a 
labourer  bom  in  the  temperate  zone 
could  hope  to  enjoy  little  health.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  slave  market  that 
these  bondmen,  long  as  was  the  pas- 
sage, and  sickly  as  they  were  likely  to 

*  See  Tutchin's  account  of  his  own  case  in 
the  Bloody  Assizes. 


prove,  were  still  very  valuable.  It  wa» 
estimated  by  Jeffreys  that,  on  itn 
average,  each  of  them,  after  all  charge» 
were  paid,  would  be  worth  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pounds.  There  was  therefore 
much  angry  competition  for  granta. 
Some  Tories  in  the  West  conceived  that 
they  had,  by  their  exertions  and  suf- 
ferings during  the  insurrection,  earned 
a  right  to  share  in  the  profits  which 
had  been  eagerly  snatched  up  by  th» 
sycophants  of  Whitehall.  The  courtiers, 
however,  were  victorious.* 

The  misery  of  the  exiles  fully  equalled 
that  of  the  negroes  who  are  now  ca^ 
ried  from  Congo  to  Srazil.  It  appears 
from  the  best  information  which  is  at 
present  accessible  that  more  than  one 
fifth  of  those  who  were  shipped  were 
fiung  to  the  sharks  before  the  end  of 
the  voyage.  The  human  cargoes  were 
stowed  close  in  the  holds  of  small  ves- 
sels. So  litUe  space  was  allowed  that 
the  wretches,  many  of  whom  were  still 
tormented  by  unhealed  wounds,  could 
not  all  lie  down  at  once  without  lying 
on  one  another.  They  were  never  suf- 
fered to  go  on  deck.  The  hatchway  was 
constantly  .watched  by  sentinels  armed 
with  hangers  and  blunderbusses.  In  the 
dimgeon  below  all  was  darkness,  stench, 
lamentation,  disease,  and  death.  Of 
ninety  nine  convicts  who  were  carried 
out  in  one  vessel,  twenty  two  died  be- 
fore they  reached  Jamaica,  although 
the  voyage  was  performed  with  unusual 
speed.  The  survivors  when  they  arrived 
at  their  house  of  bondage  were  mere 
skeletons.  During  some  weeks  coarse 
biscuit  and  fetid  water  had  been  doled 
out  to  them  in  such  scanty  measure 
that  any  one  of  them  could  easily  havfr 
consumed  the  ration  which  was  as- 
signed to  five.  They  were,  therefore,  in 
such  a  state  that  the  merchant  to  whon 
they  had  been  consigned  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  fatten  them  before  selling 
them.t 

•  Sunderland  to  Jeffreys,  Sept.  14.  16*^; 
Jeffreys  to  the  King,  Sept.  19.  1685,  ta  ttae 
State  Paper  Office. 

t  The  best  account  of  the  sufferings  of  thoflft 
rebels  who  were  sentenced  to  transportation 
is  to  be  found  in  a  very  curious  narrative 
written  by  John  Coad,  an  honest,  QodfearinS 
carpenter,  who  joined  Monmouth,  was  badly 
wounded  at  Philip's  Norton,  was  tried  b? 
Jeffreys,  and  was  sent  to  Jamaica.    The  on* 
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Hfeanwhile  the  property  both  of  the 
conflM*.  rebftls  who  had  suffered  death, 
tioa  ud  and  of  those  more  unfortunate 
exiortina.  ^^^  ^jj^  were  withering  under 

the  tropical  sun,  was  fought  for  and 
torn  in  pieces  by  a  crowd  of  greedy 
informers.  By  law  a  subject  attainted 
of  treason  foinfeits  all  his  substance ; 
and  this  law  was  enforced  after  the 
Bloody  Assizes  with  a  rigour  at  once 
cmel  and  ludicrous.  The  broken- 
hearted widows  and  destitute  orphans 
of  the  labouring  men  whose  corpses 
hong  at  die  cross  roads  were  ouled 
apon  by  the  agents  of  the  Treasury  to 
explain  what  had  become  of  a  basket, 
of  a  goose,  of  a  flitch  of  bacon,  of  a  keg 
of  cider,  of  a  sack  of  beans,  of  a  truss 
of  hay.*  While  the  humbler  retainers 
of  the  gOTemment  were  pillaging  the 
&milies  of  the  slaughtered  peasants, 
the  Chief  Justice  was  fast  accumulating 
a  fortune  out  of  the  plunder  of  a  higher 
dass  of  Whiffs.  He  traded  largely  in 
pardons.  His  most  lucratiye  transac- 
tion of  this  kind  was  with  a  gentleman 
named  Edmund  Prideauz.  It  is  certain 
that  Prideaux  had  not  been  in  arms 
against  the  gbremment ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  only  crime  was  the  wealth 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father, 
an  eminent  lawyer  who  had  been  high 
in  office  under  the  Protector.  No  exer- 
tions were  spared  to  make  out  a  case 
for  the  crown.  Mercy  was  offered  to 
some  prisoners  on  condition  that  they 
would  bear  eTidence  against  Prideaux. 
The  unfortunate  man  lay  long  in  gaol, 
and  at  length,  overcome  by  fear  of  the 
gallows,  consented  to  pay  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  for  his  liberation.  This 
great  sum  was  received  by  Jeffreys.  He 
bought  with  it  an  estate,  to  which  the 
people  gave  the  name  of  Aceldama, 
from  t^t  accursed  field  which  was 
purchased  with  the  price  of  innocent 
Dlood.t 

He  was  ably  assisted  in  the  work  of 
extortion  by  the  crew  of  parasites  who 

ginal  mantiscript  was  Idndly  lent  to  me  by 
Hr.  Phippanl,  to  whom  it  belongs. 

*  In  the  Treasury  reoorda  of  the  autumn  of 
1685  are  seveial  letters  directing  search  to  be 
made  for  trifles  of  this  sort. 

t  Commons'  Journals,  Oct.  9.,  Nov.  10., 
Dec.  28. 1690 ;  Oldmixon,  706. ;  Panegji'lc  on 
Jeffreys. 


were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  and 
laughing  with  him.  The  office  of  these 
men  was  to  drive  hard  bargains  with 
convicts  under  the  strong  terrors  of 
death,  and  with  parents  trembling  fo? 
the  lives  of  children.  A  portion  of  the 
spoil  was  abandoned  by  Jeffireys  to  his 
agents.  To  one  of  his  boon  companions, 
it  is  said,  he  tossed  a  pardon  for  a  rich 
traitor  across  the  table  during  a  reveL 
It  was  not  safe  to  have  recourse  to  any 
intercession  except  that  of  his  crea- 
tures; for  he  guarded  his  profitable 
monopoly  of  mercy  with  jealous  care. 
It  was  even  suspected  that  he  sent 
some  persons  to  the  gibbet  solely  be- 
cause they  had  applied  for  the  royal 
clemency  through  channels  independent 
of  him.* 

Some  courtiers  nevertheless  contrived 
to  obtain  a  small  share  of  this  r^^^,^ 
traffic  The  ladies  of  the  •'J^^*^ 
Queen's  household  distin-  S^'hw*"* 
guished  themselves  preemi-  *"****• 
nently  by  rapacity  and  hardheartednesK 
Part  of  the  disgrace  which  they  incurred 
falls  on  their  mistress :  for  it  was  solely 
on  account  of  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  her  that  they  were  able  tu 
enrich  themselves  by  so  odious  a  trade ; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  she 
might  with  a  word  or  a  look  have  re- 
strained them.  But  in  truth  she  en- 
couraged them  by  her  evil  example,  if 
not  by  her  express  approbation.  Sh<; 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  that  large  class 
of  persons  who  bear  adversity  better  than 
prosperity.  While  her  husband  was 
a  subject  and  an  exile,  shut  out  from 
public  emploprment^  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  deprived  of  his  birth- 
right, the  suavity  and  humility  of  her 
manners  conciliated  the  kindness  even 
of  those  who  most  abhorred  her  religion. 
But  when  her  good  fortune  came  her 
good  nature  disappeared.  The  meek 
and  affable  Duchess  turned  out  an  un- 
gracious and  haughty  Queen.t  The 
misfortunes  which  she  subsequently  en- 
dured have  made  her  an  object  of  some 

*  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Jeffreys;  Pane- 
gyric on  Jeffreys ;  KUfln's  Memoirs. 

t  Burnet,  L  368. ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Feb.  4. 
168j,  July  18. 1686.  In  one  of  the  satires  of 
that  time  are  these  lines : 

••  When  Duehcfi,  the  wm  gentle,  mild,  and  civil  t 
When  Quoen,  aba  proved  •  racing  furloua  devIL** 
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interest;  but  that  interest  would  be 
not  a  little  heightened  if  it  could  be 
shown  tluit,  in  the  season  of  her  great- 
ness, she  saved,  or  even  tried  to  save, 
one  single  victim  from  the  most  fright- 
ful proscription  that  England  has  ever 
seen.  Unhappily  the  only  request  that 
she  is  known  to  have  preferred  touching 
the  rebels  was  that  a  hundred  of  those 
who  were  sentenced  to  transportation 
mieht  be  given  to  her.*  The  profit 
which  she  cleared  on  the  cargo,  after 
making  large  allowance  for  those  who 
died  of  hunger  and  fever  during  the 
passage,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  a  thousand  guineas.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  her  attendants  should  have 
imitated  her  unprinoely  greediness  and 
her  unwomanly  cruelty.  They  exacted 
a  thousand  pounds  from  Boger  Hoare, 
a  merchant  of  Bridgewater,  who  had 
contributed  to  the  military  chest  of  the 
rebel  army.  But  the  prey  on  which 
the^  pounced  most  eagerly  was  one 
which  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
even  the  most  ungentle  natures  would 
have  spared.  Already  some  of  the 
girls  who  had  presented  the  standard 
to  Monmouth  at  Taunton  had  cruelly 
expiated  their  offence.  One  of  them 
had  been  thrown  into  a  prison  where 
an  infectious  malady  was  raging.  She 
had  sickened  and  died  there.  Another 
had  presented  herself  at  the  bar  before 
Jeffreys  to  beg  for  mercy.  **  Take  her, 
gaoler,"  vociferated  the  judge,  with  one 
of  those  frowns  which  had  often  struck 
terror  into  stouter  hearts  than  hers. 
She  burst  into  tears,  drew  her  hood 
over  her  face,  followed  the  gaoler  out 
of  court,  fell  ill  of  fright,  and  in.  a  few 
hours  was  a  corpse.  Most  of  the  young 
ladies,  however,  who  had  walked  in  the 
procession,  were  still  alive.  Some  of 
them  were  tmder  ten  years  of  age.  All 
had  acted  under  the  orders  of  their 
schoolmistress,  without  knowing  that 
they  were  committing  a  crime.  The 
Queen's  maids  of  honour  asked  the  royal 
permission  to  wring  money  out  of  the 
parents  of  the  poor  children ;  and  the 
permission  was  granted.  An  order  was 
oent  down  to  Taunton  that  all  these 
fittle  girls  should  be  seized  and  impri- 

*  Sunderland  to  Jeffreys,  flcpt.  14. 1C85. 


soned.  Sir  Francis  Warre  of  He8te^ 
combe,  the  Tory  member  for  Bridge- 
water,  was  requested  to  undertake  Si« 
office  of  exacting  the  ransom.  He  was 
charged  to  declare  in  strong  language 
that  the  maids  of  honour  would  not 
endure  delay,  that  they  were  determined 
to  prosecute  to  outlawry,  unless  a  let- 
sonable  sum  were  forthcoming,  and  that 
by  a  reasonable  sum  waa  meant  seven 
thousand  pounds.  Warre  excused  him- 
self from  takinff  any  part  in  a  trans- 
action so  8can£ilous.  The  maids  d 
honour  then  requested  William  Fenn  to 
act  for  them ;  and  Fenn  accepted  the 
commission.  Yet  it  should  seem  that 
a  little  of  the  pertinacious  scmpulosity 
which  he  had  often  shown  about  taking 
off  his  hat  would  not  have  been  alto- 
gether out  of  place  on  this  occasion. 
He  probablv  silenced  the  remonstrances 
of  ms  conscience  by  repeating  to  himself 
that  none  of  the  money  wMch  he  ex- 
torted would  go  into  his  own  pocket; 
that  if  he  re^ed  to  be  the  agent  of 
the  ladies  they  would  find  agents  less 
humane ;  that  by  complying  he  should 
increase  his  influence  at  the  courts  and 
that  his  influence  at  the  court  had 
already  enabled  him,  and  might  still 
enable  him,  to  render  great  services  to 
his  oppressed  brethren.  The  maids  of 
honour  were  at  last  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  less  than  a  third  part 
of  what  they  had  demanded.* 

«  Locke's  Western  Bebellion ;  Tonlmin's 
History  of  Taunton,  edited  by  Sava^ ;  Letter 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  Sir  F.  Wane; 
Letter  of  Stmderland  to  Penn,  Feb.  IS.  168i 
from  the  State  Paper  Ol&ce,  in  the  Maclrintow 
Ck>Uection.  (1848.) 

The  letter  of  Stmderland  is  as  follows : 

„  -  -     ^  *•  Whitehall.  Feb.  IS.  1685-& 

*•  Mr.  Penne, 

"  Her  Majesty's  Maids  of  Honour  bar- 
ing acquainted  me  that  they  designe  to  employ 
you  and  Mr.  Waldenin  making  a  oompositicn 
with  the  Relations  of  the  Maids  of  Tanntoa 
for  the  high  Misdemeanour  th^  have  been 
guilty  of,  I  do  at  their  request  hereby  tet  you 
know  that  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  ti» 
give  their  Fines  to  the  said  Maids  of  Honour, 
and  therefore  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Walden 
and  you  to  make  the  most  adyantageous  com- 
position you  can  in  their  behalf^. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  StrNnBRLAND." 

That  the  person  to  whom  this  letter  was  ad- 
dressed was  William  Penn  the  Quaker  was  not 
doubted  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  who  first 
brought  it  to  light,  or,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 


m6.  JAMES  THE  SECOND. 

No  English  soyereign  has  ever  giTen 
stronger  proofs  of  a  crael  nature  than 
James  the  Second.    Yet  his  cruelty  was 
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by  Kny  other  person,  till  after  the  publication 
of  the  first  purt  of  this  History.  It  has  since 
been  oonfldently  asserted  that  the  letter  was 
addressed  to  a  certain  (George  Penne,  who 
appears  from  an  old  aooonnt  book  lately  dis- 
covered to  have  been  oonoenied  in  a  negotia- 
tion for  the  ransom  of  one  of  Monmouth's 
followers,  named  Azariah  Phmey. 

If  I  thought  that  I  had  committed  an  error,  I 
should,  I  hope,  have  the  honesty  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  But,  after  full  consideration,  I  am 
satisfied  tliat  Sunderland's  letter  was  addressed 
to  William  Penn. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  way  in  which 
the  name  is  spelt.  The  Quaker,  we  are  told, 
was  not  Mr.  Penne,  but  Mr.  Penn.  I  fed 
assured  that  no  person  conversant  witii  the 
books  and  manuscripts  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury wUl  atta<^  anv  importance  to  this  argu- 
ment. It  is  notorious  that  a  proper  name 
was  then  thought  to  be  well  spdt  if  the  sound 
were  preserved.  To  go  no  further  than  the 
persons  who,  in  Penn's  time,  held  the  Great 
Seal,  one  of  them  is  sometimes  Hyde  and 
sometimes  Hide :  another  is  Jefferies,  JefEries, 
JefEereys,  and  JefCreys:  a  third  is  Somers, 
Sommers,  and  Summers :  a  fourth  is  Wright 
and  Wrighte :  and  a  fifth  is  Cowpev  and 
Cooper.  The  Quaker's  name  was  spelt  in 
three  ways.  He,  and  his  father  the  Admiral 
'  before  him,  invariably,  as  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, spelt  it  Penn ;  but  most  i)eople  spelt 
it  Pen  ;  and  there  were  some  who  adhered  to 
the  ancient  form,  Penne.  For  example,  Wil- 
liam the  father  is  Penne  in  a  letter  from  Dis- 
browe  to  Thnrloe,  dat^  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber 1654 ;  and  William  the  son  is  Penne  in  a 
newsletter  of  the  22nd  of  September  1688, 
printed  in  the  EUis  Correspondence.  In 
lUchaid  Ward's  Life  and  Letters  of  Henry 
More,  printed  in  1710,  the  name  of  the  Quaker 
will  be  found  spelt  in  all  the  three  ways,  Penn 
in  the  index.  Pen  in  page  197.,  and  Penne  in 
page  311.  The  name  is  Penne  in  the  Commis- 
sion which  the  Admiral  carried  out  with  him 
on  his  expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  Bur- 
chett,  who  became  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
soon  aftei  the  Bevolution,  and  remained  in 
office  long  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  always,  in  his  Naval  History,  wrote 
the  name  Penne.  Surely  it  cannot  be  thought 
strange  that  an  old-fashioned  spelling,  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  persisted 
so  late  as  1720,  should  have  been  used  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1686.  I  am 
qnite  confident  that,  if  the  letter  which 
we  are  ooosidering  had  been  of  a  different 
kind,  if  Mr.  Penne  had  been  informed  that,  in 
'Consequence  of  his  earnest  intercession,  the 
King  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  grantafree 
pardon  to  the  Taunton  girls,  and  if  I  had  at- 
tempted to  deprive  the  Quaker  of  the  credit  of 
that  intercession  on  the  ground  that  his  name 
was  not  Penne,  the  very  persons  who  now 
complain  so  bitterly  that  I  am  unjust  to  his 
memory  would  have  complained  quite  as  bit- 
terly, and,  I  must  say,  with  much  more  rea»>n. 

I  think  myself,  therefore,  perfectly  justified 
in  considering  the  names,  Penn  and  Penne,  as 


not  more  odious  than  his  mercy.  Or 
perhaps  it  may  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  his  mercy  and  his  cruelty  wero 


the  same.  To  which,  then,  of  the  two  persons 
who  bore  that  name,  George  or  William,  is  it 
probable  that  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  addressed  ? 

Qeorge  was  evidently  an  adventurer  of  n 
very  low  class.  All  that  we  learn  about  him 
from  the  pajiers  of  the  Pinney  family  is  thai 
he  was  employed  in  the  purchase  of  a  pardon 
for  the  younger  son  of  a  dissenting  minister. 
The  whole  sum  which  appears  to  have  passed 
through  Qoorge's  hands  on  this  occasion  was 
sixty-five  pounds.  His  commission  on  the 
transaction  must  therefore  have  been  small. 
The  only  other  information  which  we  have 
about  him  is  that  he,  some  time  later,  applied 
to  the  government  for  a  favour  which  was  very 
far  from  being  an  honour.  In  England  the 
Groom  Porter  of  the  Palace  had  a  jurisdiction 
over  games  of  chance,  and  made  some  very 
dirty  gain  by  issuing  lottery  tickets  and 
licensing  hazard  tables.  George  appears  to 
have  petitioned  for  a  similar  privilege  in  the 
American  colonies. 

William  Penn  was,  during  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  the  most  active  and  power- 
ful solicitor  about  the  Court.  I  \^11  quote  the 
words  of  his  admirer  Croese.  "  Quum  autem 
Pennus  tanta  gratia  plurimum  apud  regem 
valeret,  et  per  id  i)erplures  sibi  amicos  aoqui- 
reret,  iUnm  omnes,  etiam  qui  mode  aliqua 
notitia  erant  conjuncti,  quoties  allquid  a  rege 
postulandum  agendumve  apud  regem  esset, 
adire,  ambire,  orare,  ut  eos  apud  regem  adju- 
varet."  He  was  overwhelmed  by  business  of 
this  kind,  **  obrutusnegotiationibus  curationi- 
busquo."  His  house  and  the  approaches  to  it 
were  every  day  blocked  up  by  crowds  of  per- 
sons  who  came  to  request  his  good  offices; 
"domus  ao  vestibula  quotidie  referta  clien- 
tium  et  supplicantium.'^  From  the  Fountain- 
hall  papers  it  appears  that  his  influence  was 
felt  even  ia  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  We 
learn  from  himself  that,  at  this  time,  he  was 
always  toiling  fCr  others,  that  he  was  a  dally 
suitor  at  Whitehall,  and  that,  if  he  had  chosen 
to  sell  his  influence,  he  could,  in  little  more 
than  three  years,  have  put  twenty  thousand 
pounds  into  his  pocket,  and  obtained  a  hun- 
dred thousand  moro  for  the  improvement  o£ 
the  colony  of  which  he  was  proprietor. 

Such  was  the  position  of  these  two  men.' 
Which  of  them,  then,  was  the  moro  Ukely  to  be 
employed  in  the  matter  to  which  Sunderland's 
letter  related  ?  Was  it  George  or  William,  an 
agent  of  the  lowest  or  of  the  highest  class  ? 
G^e  persons  interested  were  ladies  of  rank  and 
fashion,  resident  at  the  palace,  whero  George 
would  hardly  have  been  admitted  into  an 
outer  room,  but  whero  William  was  every  day 
in  the  presence  chamber  and  was  frequently 
called  into  the  closet.  The  greatest  nobles  in 
the  kingdom  wero  zealous  and  active  in  the 
cause  of  their  fair  friends,  nobles  with  whom 
William  lived  in  habits  of  familiar  inter- 
course, but  who  would  hardly  have  thought 
George  fit  company  for  their  grooms.  The 
sum  in  question  was  seven  thousand  pounds, 
a  sum  not  large  when  compared  with  the 
masses  of  wealth  with  which  William  had 
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each  that  each  reflects  in£uny  on  the 
other.  Our  horror  at  the  fate  of  the 
simple  downs,  the  yonng  lads,  the  deli- 
cate women,  to  whom  he  was  inexorably 
seyere,  is  increased  when  we  find  to 
whom  and  for  what  considerations  he 
granted  his  pardon. 

constantly  to  deal,  but  more  than  a  hundred 
times  as  large  as  the  only  ransom  which  is 
known  to  haTe  passed  thxongh  the  hands  of 
George.  These  considerations  wonld  sufBoe 
to  raise  a  strong  presmnption  that  Sunder- 
land's letter  was  Addressed  to  WUliam,  and 
not  to  George :  but  there  is  a  still  stronger 
argument  behind. 

It  is  most  important  to  obserre  that  the 
person  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed  was 
not  the  first  person  whom  the  Maids  of  Honour 
had  requested  to  act  for  them.  They  applied 
to  him,  because  another  person,  to  whom 
they  had  previously  applied,  had,  after  some 
correspondence,  declined  the  office.  From 
their  first  application  we  learn  with  certain^ 
what  sort  of  person  they  wished  to  employ,  u. 
their  first  application  had  been  made  to  some 
obscure  pettifogger  or  needy  gambler,  we 
should  be  warranted  in  believing  that  the 
Penne  to  whom  their  secoikl  application  was 
made  was  George.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  first  appli^tion  was  made  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  highest  consideration,  we 
can  hardly  be  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
Penne  to  whom  their  second  applicatioA  was 
made  must  have  been  William.  To  whom, 
then,  was  their  first  application  made?  It 
was  to  Sir  Francis  Warre  of  Hesteroombe,  a 
Baronet  and  a  Member  of  Parliament.  The 
letters  are  still  extant  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  proud  Duke,  not  a  man  very 
likely  to  have  corresponded  with  George 
Penne.  pressed  Sir  Francis  to  tmdertake  the 
commission.  The  latest  of  those  letters  is 
dated  about  three  weeks  before  Sunderland's 
letterto  Mr.  Penne.  Somerset  tells  Sir  Francis 
that  the  town  derk  of  Bridgewater,  whose 
name,  I  may  remark  in  piusing,  is  spelt 
sometimes  Bird  and  sometimes  Birde,  had 
offered  his  services,  but  that  those  services 
had  been  declined.  It  is  clear,  tho^fore,  that 
the  Maids  of  Honour  were  dedrous  to  have  an 
agent  of  high  station  and  character.  And 
they  were  right.  For  the  sum  which  they 
demanded  was  so  large  that  no  ordinary 
jobber  could  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  their  interests. 

As  Sir  Frands  Warre  excused  himself  from 
undertaking  the  negotiation,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  Maids  of  Honour  and  their  ad- 
yisers  to  choose  somebody  who  might  suppfy 
his  place ;  and  they  chose  Penne.  Which  of 
the  two  Pennes,  then,  must  have  been  their 
choice,  George,  a  petty  broker  to  whom  a  per 
centageon  sixty-five  pounds  was  an  object, 
and  whose  highest  ambition  was  to  derive  an 
infamous  livdihood  from  cards  and  dice,  or 
William,  not  inferior  in  social  position  to  any 
commoner  in  the  kingdom  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
believe  that  the  ladies  who,  in  January,  em- 
ployed the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  procure  for 
them  an  agent  in  the  first  rank  of  the  English 


The  rule  by  which  a  prince  ought, 
after  a  rebellion,  to  be  guided  in  select- 
ing rebels  for  punishment  is  perfectly 
obyious.  The  ringleaders,  the  men  of 
rank,  fortune  and  education,  whose 
power  and  whose  artifices  have  led  the 
multitude  into  error,  are  the  proper 

gentry,  and  who  did  not  think  an  attorney, 
though  occupying  a  respectable  post  in  s  re- 
spectable corporation,  good  enough  for  their 
purp6se,  would,  in  February,  have  resolved  to 
trust  everything  to  a  fellow  who  was  as  mucb 
below  Bird  as  Bird  was  below  Warre  ? 

But,  it  is  said,  Sunderland's  letter  is  dry  and 
distant ;  and  he  never  would  have  written  in 
such  a  style  to  WUliam  Penn  with  whom  he 
was  on  friendly  terms.  Can  it  be  necesBsrjr 
for  me  to  reply  that  the  official  commnnlca- 
tions  which  a  Minist^  of  State  makes  to  hte 
dearest  friends  and  nearest  relations  are  as 
cold  imd  formal  as  those  which  he  makes  to 
strangers?  Will  it  be  contended  that  the 
General  Wellesley,  to  whom  the  MarqnesB 
Wellesley,  when  Governor  of  India,  addressed 
so  many  letters  beginning  with  "  Sir,"  and 
ending  with  "  I  have  the  honour  to  be  yonr 
obedient  servant,"  cannot  possibly  have  been 
his  Lordship's  brother  Arthur  ? 

But,  it  is  said,  Oldmlxon  tells  a  dilEerait 
story.    According  to  him,  a  Popish  lavryer, 
named  Brent,  and  a  subordinate  jobber,  named 
Crane,  were  the  agents  in  the  matter  of  the 
Taunton  girls.    Now  it  is  notorious  that  of 
all  our  historians  Oldmixon  is  the  least  trost- 
worthy.    His  most  positive  assertion  would 
be  of  no  value  whoi  opposed  to  such  evi- 
dence as  is  furnished  by  Sunderland's  letter. 
But  Oldmixon  asserts  nothing  positively.  Not 
only  does  he  not  assert  positively  that  Brent 
and  Crane  acted  for  the  Maids  of  Honour,  bat 
he  does  not  even  assert  positively  that  the 
Maids  of  Honour  were  at  all  concerned.   He 
goes  no  further  than  "  It  was  said,"  and  '*  It 
was  reported."    It  is  plain  therefore  that  he 
was  very  imperfectiy  informed.     I  do  not 
think  it  impossible,  however,  that  there  may 
have  been  some  foundation  for  the  mmonr 
which  he  mentions.   We  have  seen  that  one 
busy  lawyer,  named  Bird,  volunteered  to  look 
after  the  interest  of  the  Maids  of  Honoor, 
and  that  tiiey  were  forced  to  tell  hhn  that 
they  did  not  want  his  services.  Other  persons, 
and  among  them  the  two  whom  Oldmixon 
names,  may  have  tried  to  thrust  thems^res 
into  so  lucrative  a  job,  and  may,  by  pretflod- 
ing  to  interest  at  Court,  have  succeeded  in  ob* 
taining  a  littie  money  from  terrified  familitfi 
But  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  the 
authorised  agent  of  the  Maids  of  Honour  was 
the  Mr.  Penne  to  whom  the  Secretary  of  State 
wrote ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  Mr.  FeiuM 
to  have  beoi  William  the  Quaker. 

If  it  be  said  that  it  is  incredible  that  so  good 
a  man  would  have  been  concerned  in  so  bad 
an  albdr,  I  can  only  answer  that  this  affsir 
was  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  worst  is 
which  he  was  concerned. 

For  those  reasons  I  leave  the  text,  «» 
shall  leave  it,  exactiy  as  it  originally  stood. 
(1857.) 
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objects  of  Bereritj.  The  deluded  popn- 
lace,  when  once  the  slaughter  on  the 
field  of  battle  is  oyer,  can  scarcely  be 
treated  too  leniently.  This  role^  so 
evidently  agreeable  to  justice  and 
humanity,  waa  not  ixohr  not  observed : 
it  was  inverted.  While  those  who 
ought  to  have  been  spared  were 
slaughtered  by  hundreds,  the  few  who 
might  with  propriety  have  been  left  to 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  were 
quired.  This  eccentric  demencv  has 
perplexed  some  writers,  and  has  orawn 
forth  ludicrous  eulogies  from  others. 
It  was  neither  at  all  mysterious  nor  at 
all  praiseworthy.  It  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  evezy  case  either  to  a  sordid 
or  to  a  malignant  motive,  either  to 
thirst  for  money  or  to  thirst  for  blood. 

In  the  case  of  Grey  there  was  no 
mitigating  drcnmstance.  His 
^'  parts  and  knowledge,  the  rank 
which  he  had  inherited  in  the  state, 
and  the  hi^h  command  which  he  had 
borne  in  t£e  rebel  army,  would  have 
pointed  him  out  to  a  just  government 
as  a  much  fitter  object  of  punishment 
than  Alice  Lisle,  than  WiUiajn  Hew- 
ling,  than  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
ignorant  peasants  whose  skulls  and 
quarters  were  exposed  in  Somersetshire, 
fiat  Grey's  estate  was  large  and  was 
strictly  entailed.  He  had  only  a  life 
interest  in  his  property;  and  he  could 
forfeit  no  more  interest  than  he  had. 
If  he  died,  his  lands  at  once  devolved 
on  the  next  heir.  If  he  were  pardoned, 
he  would  be  able  to  pay  a  large  ransom. 
He  was  therefore  suffered  to  redeem 
himself  by  giving  a  bond  for  forty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
and  smaller  soms  to  other  courtiers.* 

Sir  John  Cochrane  had  held  among 
Ceehnmc  ^®  Scotch  rebels  the  same 
rank  which  had  been  held  by 
Grev  in  the  West  of  Enghmd.  That 
Cochrane  should  be  forgiven  by  a 
prince  vindictive  beyond  all  example, 
seemed  incredible.  But  Cochrane  was 
the  younger  son  of  a  rich  family ;  it 
was  ther^ore  only  by  iq>arinff  him  that 
money  could  be  made  out  of  him.  His 
father,  Lord  Dundonald,  offered  a  bribe 
of  five  thousand  pounda  to  the  priests 

*  Burnet,  i.  C46.,  and  Speaker  Onslow's 
note ;  Clarendun  to  Bochester,  Hay  8. 1686. 


of  the  royal  household ;  and  a  pardon 
was  granted.* 

Samuel  Storey,  a  noted  sower  of  se- 
dition, who  had  been  Commis- 
sary to  the  rebel  army,  and  '*^* 
who  had  inflamed  the  ignorant  populace 
of  Somersetshire  by  vehement  harangues 
in  which  James  had  been  described  as 
an  incendiary  and  a  poisoner,  was  ad- 
mitted to  mercy.  For  Storey  was  able 
to  give  important  assistance  to  Jeffireys 
in  wringing  fifteen  thousand  poundA 
out  of  I^deaux.t 

None  of  the  traitors  had  less  right 
to  expect  favour  than  Wade,  ^^ 
Goodenough,    and    Ferguson,  cood- 


er> 


These  three  chie&  of  the  re-  Md 
bellion  had  fled  together  from  '^'^ 
the  fleld  of  Sedgemoor,  and  had  reached 
the  coast  in  safety.  But  they  had  found 
a  frigate  cruising  near  the  spot  where 
they  had  hoped  to  embark.  They  had 
then  separated.  Wade  and  Goodenough 
were  soon  discovered  and  brought  up 
to  London.  Deeply  as  they  had  been 
implicated  in  the  Bye  House  Plot,  con- 
spicuous as  theyhad  been  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  Western  insurrection, 
they  were  suffered  to  live,  because 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  sive  in- 
formation which  enabled  the  £ing  to 
slaughter  and  plunder  some  persons 
whom  he  hated,  but  to  whom  ne  had 
never  vet  been  able  to  bring  home  any 
crime,  f 

How  Ferguson  escaped  was,  and  still 
is,  a  mystery.  Of  all  the  enemies  of 
the  government  he  was,  without  doubt, 
the  most  deeply  criminal.  He  was  the 
original  author  of  the  plot  for  assassi- 
nating the  ro^  brothers.  He  had 
written  that  Declaration  which,  for 
insolence,  malignity,  and  mendadtr, 
stands  unrivall^  even  among  the  libels 
of  those  stormy  times.  He  had  insti- 
gated Monmouth  first  to  invade  the 
kingdom,  and  then  to  usurp  the  crown. 
It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  strict 
search  would  be  made  for  the  arch 
traitor,  as  he  was  often  called;  and 
such  a  search  a  man  of  so  singular  an 

«  Burnet,  I.  684. 

t  Galamy's  Memoirs;  Ciommons'  Joomals, 
Dec.  26. 1690 ;  Sunderland  to  Jeffreys,  Sept. 
14. 1685 ;  Privy  CSonndl  Book,  Feb.  26.  leftij, 

t  LansdowneM&  1152.;  Harl.  MS.  6SA.; 
London  Gazette,  July  20. 1685. 
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aspect  and  dialect  coidd  scarcely  have 
eluded.  It  was.coiifidently  reported  in 
the  coffee  houses  of  London  that 
Fexgnson  "was  taken;  and  this  report 
found  credit  with  men  who  had-  excel- 
lent opportunities  of  knowing  the 
truth.  The  next  thing  that  was  heard 
of  him  was  that  he  was  safe  on  the 
Continent  It  was  strongly  suspected 
that  he  had  been  in  constant  commtmi- 
cation  with  the  goTemment  against 
which  he  was  constantly  plotting,  that 
he  had,  while  urging  his  associates  to 
eyeiy  excess  of  rashness,  sent  to  White- 
hall just  so  much  information  about 
their  proceedings  as  might  suffice  to 
saye  his  own  neck,  and  that  therefore 
orders  had  been  given  to  let  him 
escape.* 

Ajid  now  Jeffireys  had  done  his  work, 
and  returned  to  claim  his  reward.  He 
arriTed  at  Windsor  from  the  West, 
leaving  carnage,  mourning,  and  terror 
behind  him.  The  hatred  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  the  people  of 
Somersetshue  has  no  parallel  in  our 
history.  It  was  not  to  be  quenched  by 
time  or  by  political  changes,  was  long 
transmitted  from  generation  to  genenw- 
tion,  and  raged  fiercely  against  his 
innocent  progeny.  When  he  had  been 
many  years  dead,  when  his  name  and 

«  Many  writers  have  aaeerted,  without  the 
slightest  fonndation,  that  apardon  was  granted 
to  Ferguson  by  James.  Some  have  been  so 
absurd  as  to  cite  this  imaginary  pardon,  which, 
if  it  were  real,  would  prove  only  that  Fergu- 
son was  a  court  spy,  in  proof  of  the  magnani- 
mity and  benign!^  of  the  prince  who  beheaded 
Alice  Lisle  and  burned  Elizabeth  Gaunt. 
Ferguson  was  not  only  not  specially  pardoned, 
but  was  excluded  by  name  from  the  general 
pardon  publi^ed  in  the  following  spring. 
(London  Gazette,  Harch  15. 168|*).  If,  as  the 
public  suspected,  and  as  seems  probable,  in- 
dolgenoe  was  shown  to  him,  4t  was  indulgence 
of  which  James  was,  not  without  reason, 
ashamed,  and  which  was,  as  fiEir  as  possible, 
kept  secret.  The  reports  which  were  current 
in  London  at  the  time  are  mention«l  in  the 
Observator,  Aug.  1. 1685. 

Sir  John  Beresby,  who  ought  to  have  been 
well  informed,  positively  affirms  that  Fergu- 
Hon  was  taken  three  days  after  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor.  But  Sir  John  was  certainly  wrong 
as  to  the  date,  and  may  therefore  have  been 
wrong  as  to  the  whole  story.  From  the  Lon- 
don Gazette,  and  from  Goodenough's  confes- 
sion (Lansdowne  MS.  U52.),  it  is  clear  that, 
a  fortnight  after  the  battle,  Ferguson  had  not 
been  caught,  and  was  supposed  to  be  still 
«nrking  in  England. 


title  were  extinct,  his  granddanglitei 
the  Countess  of  Pomfret,  trayelliiig 
along  the  western  road,  was  insulted 
by  the  populace,  and  found  that  she 
could  not  safely  venture  herself  among 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had  vit- 
nessed  the  Bloody  Assizes.* 

But  at  the  court  Jefi&eys  was  oo^ 
dially  welcomed.  He  waa  a  judge  alter 
his  master's  own  heart.  James  had 
watched  the  circuit  with  interest  and 
delight.  In  his  drawingroom  and  at 
his  table  he  had  frequently  talked  of 
the  haTOC  which  was  making  among 
his  disaffected  subjects  with  a  glee  at 
which  the  foreign  ministers  stood 
aghast  With  his  own  hand  he  had 
penned  accounts  of  what  he  faoetionsly 
called  his  Lord  Chief  Justice's  cam- 
paign in  the  West.  Some  hundreds  of 
rebels,  His  Mtgesty  wrote  to  the 
Ha«ie,  had  been  condemned.  Some 
of  Uiem  had  been  hanged:  more  should 
be  hanged:  and  the  rest  should  be 
sent  to  the  plantations.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  Ken  wrote  to  implore 
mercy  for  the  misguided  people,  and 
described  with  pathetic  eloquence  the 
frightful  state  of  his  diocese.  He  oom- 
l^ained  that  it  was  impossible  to  walk 
along  the  highways  without  seeing 
some  terrible  spectacle,  and  that  the 
whole  air  of  Somersetshire  was  tainted 
with  death.  The  King  read,  and  re- 
mained, according  to  the  saying  of 
Churchill,  hard  as  the  marble  chimney- 
pieces  of  WhitehalL  At  Wind-  jeftwi 
sor  the  great  seal  of  England  ^mc£* 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  *"• 
Jeffireys,  and  in  the  next  London 
Gkizette  it  was  solemnly  notified  that 
this  honour  was  the  reward  of  the 
many  eminent  and  faithful  serriees 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  crown.t 

At  a  later  period,  when  all  men  of 
all  parties  spoke  with  horror  of  the 
Bloody  Assizes,  the  wicked  Judge  and 
the  wicked  King  attempted  to  vindi- 
dicate  themselves  by  throwing  the 
blame  on  each  other.  Jeffireys,  in  the 
Tower,  protested  that,  in  his  utmost 
cruelty,  he  had  not  gone  beyond  his 

«  Granger's  Biographical  History. 

t  Burnet,  i.  648. ;  James  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Sept.  10.  and  24.  1685 ;  Lord  Lons- 
dale's Memoirs ;  London  Gazette,  Oct.  L 
1685. 
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muWs  exproBfl  orders,  nay,  that  he 
had  &llen  short  of  them.  James,  at 
Saint  Germain's,  wonld  willingly  have 
had  it  believed  that  his  own  inclina- 
tions had  been  on  the  side  of  clemency, 
and  that  unmerited  obloquy  had  been 
biought  on  him  b^  the  yiolence  of  his 
minister.  But  neither  of  these  hard- 
hearted men  must  be  absolved  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  The  plea  set  up 
for  James  can  be  proved  under  his 
own  hand  to  be  false  in  fact  The  plea 
of  Jefi&eys,  even  if  it  be  true  in  fact,  is 
utterly  worthless. 

The  slaughter  in  the  West  was  over. 
Truiaad  ^^®  slaughter  in  London  was 
exaeudon  about  to  begin.  The  govem- 
ofcomiih.  jjjQjj^  .^^na  peculiarly  desirous 

to  find  victims  among  the  great  Whig 
merchants  of  the  City.  They  had,  in 
the  last  reign,  been  a  formidable  part 
of  the  strength  of  the  opposition.  They 
were  wealthy;  and  their  wealth  was 
not)  like  that  of  many  noblemen  and 
country  gentlemen,  protected  by  entail 
against  forfeiture.  In  the  case  of  Ghrey, 
and  of  men  situated  like  him,  it  was 
impossible  to  gratify  cruelty  and  rapa- 
city at  once :  but  a  rich  trader  might 
be  both  hanged  and  plundered.  The 
commercial  grandees,  however,  though 
in  general  hostile  to  Popery  and  to 
arbitrary  power,  had  yet  been  too 
Bcrapulous  or  too  timid  to  incur  the 
guilt  of  high  treason.  One  of  the 
most  considerable  among  them  was 
Henry  Cornish,  fie  had  been  an 
Alderman  under  the  old  charter  of  the 
City,  and  had  filled  the  ofi&ce  of  Sheriff 
when  the  question  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill  occupied  the  public  mind.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Whig:  his  religious 
opinions  leaned  towards  Presbyterian- 
ism  :  but  his  temper  was  cautious  and 
moderate.  It  is  not  proved  by  trust- 
worthy evidence  that  he  ever  approached 
the  verge  of  treason.  He  hacC  indeed, 
when  Sheriff,  been  very  unwilling  to 
employ  as  his  deputy  a  man  so  violent 
and  unprincipled  as  Goodenough. 
When  the  Eye  House  Plot  was  <5s- 
covered,  great  hopes  were  entertained 
at  Whitehall  that  Cornish  would  appear 
to  have  been  concerned:  but  these 
hopes^  were  disappointed.  One  of  the 
conspirators,    indeed,    John  Bumsey, 


was  ready  to  swear  any  thing :  but  a 
single  witness  was  not  sufilcient ;  and 
no  second  witness  could  be  found. 
More  than  two  years  had  since  elapsed. 
Cornish  thought  himself  safe :  but  the 
eye  of  the  tyrant  was  upon  him. 
Goodenough,  terrified  by  the  near 
prospect  of  death,  and  still  harbouring 
malice  on  account  of  the  unfavourable 
opinion  which  had  always  been  enter- 
tained of  him  by  his  old  master,  con- 
sented to  supply  the  testimony  which 
had  hitherto  been  wanting.  Cornish 
was  arrested  while  transacting  business 
on  the  Exchange,  was  hurried  to  gaol, 
was  kept  there  some  days  in  solitary 
confinement,  and  was  brought  altogether 
unprepared  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey. 
The  case  against  him  rested  wholly  on 
the  evidence  of  Bumsey  and  Good- 
enough.  Both  were,  by  their  own 
confession,  accomplices  in  the  plot 
with  which  they  charged  the  prisoner. 
Both  were  impelled  by  the  strongest 
pressure  of  hope  and  fear  to  criminate 
him.  Evidence  was  produced  which 
proved  that  Gk>odenough  was  ahio 
under  the  influence  of  personal  enmity. 
Bumsey's  story  was  inconsistent  with 
the  story  which  he  had  told  when  he 
appeared  as  a  witness  against  Lord 
Bussell.  But  these  things  were  urged 
in  vain.  On  the  bench  sate  thSree 
judges  who  had  been  with  Jeffreys  in 
the  West;  and  it  was  remarked  by 
those  who  watched  their  deportment 
that  they  had  come  back  from  the 
carnage  of  Taunton  in  a  fierce  and 
excited  state.  It  is  indeed  but  too 
true  that  the  taste  for  blood  is  a  taste 
which  even  men  not  naturally  crud 
may,  by  habit,  speedily  acquire.  The 
bar  and  the  bendi  united  to  browbeat 
the  unfortunate  Whig.  The  jury, 
named  by  a  courtly  Sheriff,  readily 
found  a  verdict  of  Guilty;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  indignant  murmurs  of  the 
public,  Cornish  suffered  death  within 
ten  days  after  he  had  been  arrested. 
That  n^  circumstance  of  degradation 
might  be  wanting,  the  gibbet  was  set 
up  where  King  Street  meets  Cheapside, 
in  sight  of  the  house  where  he  had 
long  lived  in  general  respect,  of  the 
Exchange  where  his  credit  had  always 
stood  high,  and  of  the  GuUdhall  where 
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he  had  distingaished  himself  as  a 
popular  leader.  He  died  with  courage 
and  with  many  piouB  expressions,  but 
showed,  by  look  and  gesture,  such 
strong  resentment  at  the  barbarity  and 
injustice  with  which  he  had  been 
treated,  that  his  enemies  spread  a 
calumnious  report  concerning  him.  He 
was  dnmk,  mey  said,  or  out  of  his 
mind,  when  he  was  turned  off.  William 
Penn,  howcTer,  who  stood  near  the 
gallows,  and  whose  prejudices  were 
all  on  the  side  of  the  government^ 
afterwards  said  that  he  could  see  in 
Cornish's  deportment  nothing  but  the 
natural  indignation  of  an  innocent  man 
slain  under  the  forms  of  law.  The 
head  of  the  murdered  magistrate  was 
placed  over  the  GuildhalL* 

Black  as  this  case  was,  it  was  not 
the  blackest  which  disgraced 
«secutiMs  the  sessions  of  that  autumn  at 
SIiTkuS  tiie  Old  Bailey.  Among  the 
Gannt.  persous  coucemcd  in  the  Rye 
House  Plot  was  a  man  named 
James  Burton.  By  his  own  confession 
fae  had  been  present  when  the  design 
of  assassination  was  discussed  by  ms 
accomplices.  When  the  conspiracy 
was  ^tected,  a  reward  was  offered 
for  his  apprehension.  He  was  saved 
^m  deam  by  an  ancient  matron  of 
the  Baptist  persuasion,  named  Eliza- 
beth Gaunt  This  woman,  with  the 
peculiar  manners  and  phraseology 
which  then  distinguished  her  sect, 
had  a  large  charity.  Her  life  was 
passed  in  relieving  the  unhappy  of  all 
religious  denominations,  and  ^e  was 
well  known  as  a  constant  visitor  of  the 
gaols.  Her  political  and  theological 
opinions,  as  well  as  her  compassionate 
disposition,  led  her  to  do  every  thing 
in  her  power  for  Burton.  She  procured 
a  boat  which  took  him  to  Giuvesend, 
where  he  got  on  board  of  a  ship  bound 
for  Amsterdam.  At  the  moment  of 
parting  she  put  into  his  hand  a  sum 
of  money  which,  for  her  means,  was 
very  large.  Burton,  after  living  some 
time  in  exile,  returned  to  England  with 
Monmouth,  fought  at  Sedgemoor,  fled 

«  Trial  of  Ck)mi8h  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials ;  Sir  J.  Hawles's  Bemarks  on  Mr.  Cor- 
nish's Trial ;  Bumefc,  i.  651. ;  Bloody  Assizes ; 
Stat.  1  Gal.  di  Mar. 


to  London,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
house  of  John  Femley,  a  barber  in 
WhitechapeL  Femley  was  very  poor. 
He  was  besieged  by  creditors.  He 
knew  that  a  reward  of  a  hundred 
pounds  had  been  offered  by  the  goTem- 
ment  for  the  apprehension  of  Burton. 
But  the  honest  man  was  incapable  of 
betraying  one  who,  in  extreme  peril, 
had  come  under  the  shadow  of  his  roof^ 
Unhappily  it  was  soon  noised  abroad 
that  the  anger  of  James  was  more 
strongly  excited  against  those  who 
harboured  rebels  than  against  the 
rebels  themselves.  He  had  publicly 
declared  that  of  all  forms  of  treason 
the  hiding  of  traitors  from  his  vengeance 
was  the  most  unpardonable.  Burton 
knew  this.  He  delivered  himself  up 
to  the  government ;  and  he  gave  info^ 
mation  against  Femley  and  Elisabeth 
Gaunt  They  were  brought  to  trial 
The  villain  whose  life  they  had  pre- 
served had  the  heart  and  the  forehead  to 
appear  as  the  principal  witness  against 
them.  They  were  convicted.  Femley 
was  sentenced  to  the  gallows,  Elizabeth 
Gkiuntto  the  stake.  Even  after  all  the 
horrors  of  that  year,  many  thought  it 
impossible  that  these  judgments  should 
be  carried  into  execution.  But  the  King 
was  without  pity.  Femley  was  hanged. 
Elizabeth  Gfaunt  was  burned  alive  at 
Tyburn  on  the  same  day  on  which 
Cornish  suffered  death  in  Cheapside. 
She  left  a  paper,  written,  indeed,  in  no 
graceful  style,  yet  such  as  was  read  by 
many  thousands  with  compassion  and 
horror.  "My  feult,"  she  said,  "was 
one  which  a  prince  might  well  hsvo 
forgiven.  I  aid  but  relieve  a  poor 
family;  and  lol  I  must  die  for  it" 
She  complained  of  the  insolence  of  the 
judges,  of  the  ferocity  of  the  gaoler, 
and  of  the  tyranny  of  him,  the  great 
one  of  all,  to  whose  pleasure  she  and 
so  many  other  victims  had  been  sacri- 
ficed. In  so  far  as  they  had  injured 
herself,  she  forgave  them :  but,  in  that 
they  were  implacable  enemies  of  that 
good  cause  which  would  yet  revive  and 
Sourish,  she  left  them  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  King  of  Kings.  To  the 
last  she  preserved  a  tranquil  couragei 
which  reminded  the  spectators  of  the 
most  heroic  deaths  of  which  they  bad 
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read  in  Fox.  William  Penn,  for  wlioin 
exhibitions  which  humane  men  gene- 
rally avoid  seem  to  have  had  a  strong 
attraction,  hastened  &om  Cheapside, 
where  he  had  seen  Cornish  hanged,  to 
Tyburn,  in  order  to  see  Elizabeth  Gaunt 
burned.  He  afterwards  related  that^ 
when  she  calmly  disposed  the  straw 
about  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
shorten  her  sufferings,  all  the  bystanders 
burst  into  tears.  It  was  much  noticed 
that,  while  the  foulest  judicial  murder 
which  had  disgraced  even  those  times 
was  perpetrating,  a  tempest  burst  forth, 
such  as  bad  not  been  known  since 
that  great  hurricane  which  had  raged 
round  the  deathbed  of  Oliver.  The 
oppressed  Puritans  reckoned  up,  not 
without  a  gloomy  satisfaction,  the 
houses  whi(£  had  been  blown  down, 
and  the  ships  which  had  been  cast 
away,  and  derived  some  consolation 
from  thinking  that  heaven  was  bearing 
awful  testimony  against  the  iniquity 
which  afflicted  the  earth.  Since  that 
terrible  day  no  woman  has  suffered 
death  in  England  for  any  political 
offence.* 

It  was  not  thought  that  Goodenough 
Trial  and  had  yct  eamed  his  pardon. 
S^llii"  The  government  was  bent  on 
n>w>.  destroying  a  victim  of  no  high 
rank,  a  surgeon  in  the  City,  named 
Bateman.  He  had  attended  Shaftes- 
buy  professionally,  and  had  been  a 
zealous  Exclusionist.  He  may  possibly 
have  been  privy  to  the  Whig  plot ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  had  not  been  one 
of  the  leading  conspirators ;  for,  in  the 
great  mass  of  depositions  published  by 
the  government,  nis  name  occurs  only 
once,  and  then  not  in  connection  with 
any  crime  bordering  on  high  treason. 
Prom  his  indictment,  and  from  the 
scanty  account  which  remains  of  his 
trial,  it  seems  dear  that  he  was  not 
even  accused  of  participating  in  the 
design  of  murdering  the  royal  brothers. 
The  malignity  with  which  so  obscure  a 
man,  guilty  of  so  slight  an  offence,  was 
hunted  down,  while  traitors  far  more 
criminal  and  far  more  eminent  were 

*  Trials  of  Femley  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  in 
the  Collection  of  State  Trials ;  Bnrnet.  i.  649 ; 
Bloody  Assizes ;  Sir  J.  Bramston's  Memoirs ; 
Lottrell's  Diary,  Oct.  23. 1685. 


allowed  to  ransom  themselves  by  giving 
evidence  against  him,  seemed  to  require 
explanation  ;  and  a  disgraceful  expla- 
nation was  found.  When  Gates,  i^er 
his  scourging,  was  carried  into  Newgate 
insensible,  and,  as  all  thought,  in  the 
last  agony,  he  had  been  bled,  and  his 
wounds  had  been  dressed  by  Bateman. 
This  was  an  offence  not  to  be  forgiven. 
Bateman  was  arrested  and  in<Hcted. 
The  witnesses  against  him  were  men 
of  infiunous  character,  men,  too,  who 
were  swearing  for  their  own  lives. 
None  of  them  had  yet  got  his  pardon ; 
and  it  was  a  popular  saying,  that  they 
fished  for  prey,  like  tame  cormorants, 
with  ropes  round  their  necks.  The 
prisoner.  Btupifled  by  illness,  was  nn- 
able  to  articulate,  or  to  understand 
what  passed.  His  son  and  daughter 
stood  by  him  at  the  bar.  They  read 
as  well  as  they  could  some  notes  which 
he  had  set  down,  and  examined  his 
witnesses.  It  was  to  little  purpose. 
He  was  convicted,  hanged,  and  quar- 
tered.* 

Never,  not  even  under  the  tyrannj- 
of  Laud,  had  the  condition  of  peneeo. 
the  Puritans  been  so  deplor-  SS'tilSt 
able  as  at  that  time.  Never  i>i«at«i- 
had  spies  been  so  actively  employed  in 
detecting  congregations.  Never  had 
magistrates,  grand  jurors,  rectors  and 
churchwardens  been  so  much  on  the 
alert.  Many  Dissenters  were  cited  be- 
fore the  ecoiesiastical  courts.  Gthers 
found  it  necessary  to  purchase  the  con- 
nivance of  the  agents  of  the  government 
by  presents  of  hogsheads  of  wine,  and 
of  gloves  stuffed  with  guineas.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  separatists  to  pray 
together  without  precautions  such  as 
are  employed  by  coiners  and  receivers 
of  stolen  goods.  The  places  of  meeting 
were  frequently  changed.  Worship 
was  performed  sometimes  just  before 
break  of  day  and  sometimes  at  dead  of 
night.  Bound  the  building  where  the 
little  flock  was  gathered  sentinels  were 
posted  to  givo  the  alarm  if  a  stranger 
drew  near.     The  minister  in  disguise 

*  Bateman's  Trial  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials ;  Sir  John  Hawles's  Bemarks.  It  is 
worth  while  to  oompare  Thomas  Lee*s  evi- 
dence on  this  occasion  with  his  confession 
previonsly  published  by  anUiorit}% 
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vtB  introduced  tliTongfa  tbe  gatden  and 
the  back  yard.  In  some  honsta  tboM 
were  trap  doors  through  which,  in  caie 
of  danger,  he  miKht  dMcead.  Where 
KoDConformista  hved  next  door  io  eitch 
other,  the  walla  were  often  broken  open, 
and  lacret  paeangea  were  made  from 
dwelling  to  dwelling.  No  psalm  was 
■oiig;  and  man;  contriT&ncea  were  used 
U>  prevent  the  Toioe  of  the  preacher,  in 
Ilia  momenta  of  fervour,  &oni  being 
heard  bejond  the  walls.  Yet,  with  all 
thia  care,  it  waa  often  found  impossitle 
to  elude  tile  ligilunce  of  informers.  In 
the  suburba  of  London,  eepedallj,  the 
law  waa  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
Several  opulent  gentlemen  were  accused 
of  holding  conventiclee.  Their  houses 
were  strictly  searched,  and  distressea 
were  levied  to  the  amount  of  many 
thonsanda  of  pounda.  The  £ercer  and 
bolder  sectariea,  thua  driven  &oia  the 
shelter  of  roofs,  met  iu  the  open  air, 
and  detamiined  lo  repel  force  by  force. 
A  Middlesex  justice,  who  had  learned 
that  a  nightly  prayer  meeting  was  held 
in  B  gmvat  pit  about  two  miles  from 
London,  took  with  him  a  strong  body 
of  ooDstablea,  broke  in  upon  the  as- 
sembty,  and  seized  the  preacher.  Sut 
the  congregation,  which  conEieted  of 
aboot  two  SuDdred  men,  soon  rescued 
their  pastor,  and  put  the  magistrate 
and  hia  officers  to  flight*  This,  how- 
ever, waa  no  ordinary  occmrence.  In 
general  the  Puritan  spirit  seemed  to  bp 
more  effectosUy  cowed  at  thia  coi^nnc- 
tDre  than  at  any  moment  before  or  since. 
The  To^  pamphleteers  boasted  that 
not  one  &ustio  dared  to  move  tongue 
or  pen  in  ieteaee  of  his  religious  opi- 
mons.    Sissentiilg  uinisters,  however 

■  Tan  dUets,  Oct.  Jf  16GS. 


life,b 


CB.V 

linent  fot 

leamingand  abilities,  could  not  veniurg 

to  walk  the  streets  for  fear  of  ontragu, 

ich  were  not  only  not  represaed,  but 

ouraged,  by  those  whose  duty  it  vu 

preserve  the  peace.     Some  dinnei 

of  great  &me  were  in  priaon.     Among 

these  was  Kicbard  Baiter.  Othen,wlia 

id,   during  a  quarter  of  a  centny, 

irue  up  against  oppresaion,  now  lc«t 

heart,  andqniUedtheldiigdoni.  Anuog 

these  was  John  Howe.     Qreat  numbeia 

of  persons  who  had  been  aecnslonied 

to  frequent  conventicles  repaired  to  Urn 

parish  churches.    It  waa  remarked  tlut 

schismatics  who  had  been  terrified 

1   this  show  of  conformity  miabl 

easily  be  diBtinguished  b;  the  difBciUl; 

whi(i  they  had   in  finding  out  the 

:»llect,  and  by  the  awkward  manner 

In  which  they  bowed  St  the  name  of 

Through  many  years  the  autumn  of 
1S8S  was  Fememb»:ed  by  the  Noncoa- 
formists  as  a  time  of  misery  and  tenor- 
Yet  in  that  autumn  might  be  diacemed 
the  fiiat  faint  indicationa  of  a  great 
turn  of  fortune ;  and  before  eighteen 
months  had  elapsed,  the  intolerant 
King  and  the  intolerant  Church  vera 
eagerly  bidding  against  each  other  for 
the  support  ot  the  part;  which  both 
had  so  deeply  iqjured. 


■a  of  tho  sotBrily  ot  this  poneootion. 

i  in  the  InterOBline  !if8  ot  tlial  gfa* 
b7  Jti.  BoEcn.    Howe  oompiaiia  tfaU 

Lb  ot  London,  juid  t^t  hia  haJtti  lud 

3Dat  Tlvld  pScbire  ot  the  diatnsa  ol  tha 
nntomitM  ii  IniniibHl  by  Otsliiiaiaj 
7,  Latnnge,  iu  ttie  ObBCnsMtB  <tt  Sip- 
ei  and  Otnober,  less. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


J  AXES  was  now  at  the  height  of  power 
nepMNT  and  prosperity.  Soth  in  Eng- 
ii^  land  ana  in  Scotland  he  had 
^'^^  Yanqiuahed  his  enemies,  and 
had  ponished  them  with  a  seyerity  which 
had  mdeed  excited  their  bitterest  hatred* 
bnt  had,  at  the  same  time,  effectually 
quelled  their  courage.  The  Whig  party 
seemed  extinct.  The  name  of  Whig 
was  never  used  except  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  The  Parliament  was  de- 
voted to  the  King ;  and  it  was  in  his 
power  to  keep  that  Parliament  to  the 
end  of  his  reign.  The  Church  was 
loader  than  ever  in  professions  of  at- 
tachment to  him,  and  had,  during  the 
late  insurrection,  acted  up  to  those  pro- 
fessions. The  Judges  were  his  tools ; 
and,  if  they  ceased  to  be  so,  it  was  in 
his  power  to  remove  them.  The  cor- 
porations were  filled  with  his  creatores. 
His  revenues  far  exceeded  those  of  his 
pedecessors.  His  pride  rose  high, 
fie  was  not  the  same  man  who,  a  few 
months  before,  in  doubt  whether  his 
throne  might  not  be  overturned  in  an 
hour,  had  implored  foreign  help  with 
unkingly  supplications,  add  had  ac- 
cepted it  with  tears  of  gratitude.  Visions 
of  dominion  and  glory  rose  before  him. 
He  already  saw  bun  self,  in  imagination, 
the  umpire  of  Europe,  the  champion  of 
many  states  oppressed  by  one  too  power- 
ful monarchy.  So  early  as  the  month 
of  June  he  had  assured  the  United 
Provinces  that^  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of 
England  were  settled,  he  would  show 
the  world  how  little  he  feared  Prance. 
In  conformity  with  these  assurances, 
he,  within  a  month  after  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor,  concluded  with  the  States 
Oeneral  a  defensive  treaty,  framed  in 
the  very  spirit  of  the  Triple  League. 
It  was  regarded,  both  at  the  Hague 
and  at  Versailles,  as  a  most  significant 
circumstance  that  Halifax,  who  was  the 
constant  and  mortal  enemy  of  French 
ascendency,  and  who  had  scarcely  ever 
before  been  consulted  on  any  grave 


afBiir  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign, 
took  the  lead  on  this  occasion,  and 
seemed  to  have  the  royal  ear.  It  was 
a  circumstance  not  less  significant  that 
no  previous  communication  was  made 
to  Barillon.  Both  he  and  his  master 
were  taken  bv  surprise.  Lewis  was 
much  troubled,  and  expressed  great, 
and  not  unreasonable,  anxiety  as  to  the 
ulterior  designs  of  the  prince  who  had 
lately  been  his  pensioner  and  vassaL 
There  were  strong  rumours  that  William 
of  Orange  was  busied  in  organising  a 
great  confedera(nr,  which  was  to  include 
both  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
the  United  Provinces,  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  and  the  electorate  of  Branden- 
burg. It  now  seemed  that  this  con- 
federacy would  have  at  its  head  the 
King  and  Parliament  of  England.* 

In  fact,  negotiations  tending  to  such 
a  result  were  actually  opened. 
Spain  proposed  to  form  a  close  rJS^ 
alliance  with  James;  and  he  ^'^^' 
listened  to  the  proposition  with  favour, 
though  it  was  evident  that  such  an  alli- 
ance would  be  little  less  than  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  France.  But  he 
postponed  his  final  decision  till  after 
the  Parliament  should  have  reassem- 
bled. The  fiate  of  Christendom  de- 
pended on  the  temper  in  which  he  might 
then  find  the  Commons.  If  they  were 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his  plans  of 
domestic  government,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  him  firom  interfering 
with  vigour  and  authority  in  the  great 
dispute  which  must  soon  be  brought  to 
an  issue  on  the  Continent.  If  they 
were  refractory,  he  nii)s(  ^^linquish  aU 
thought  of  arbi^ting  ]^t^£f  n  contend- 
ing nations,  must.je)<|;iin  unplorali^rench 
assistance,  must  again  submit  jb.  French 
dictation,  must  sink  into  a.^tentate  of 

*  Avanx  Neg.,  An^.^,  l^SS ;  Despatch  of 
Van  Cittera  and  his  ooUeagnes,  enclosing  the 
treaty,  August  §J. ;  Lewis  to  Barillon,  August 
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the  third  or  fourth  class,  and  must  in- 
decmify  himself  for  the  contempt  with 
which  he  would  be  regarded  abroad  by 
triumphs  oyer  law  and  public  opinion 
at  home. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  that  it  would  not 
Hb  pi«iM  be  easy  for  him  to  demand  more 
tL^mrL  *^*^  *^®  Commons  were  dis- 
nwnt  posed  to  givo.  Already  they 
had  abundantly  proved  that  they  were 
desirous  to  maintain  his  prerogatives 
unimpaired,  and  that  they  were  by  no 
means  extreme  to  mark  his  encroach- 
ments on  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  eleven  twelfths  of  the  members 
were  either  dependents  of  the  court,  or 
zealous  Cavahers  from  the  country. 
There  were  few  things  which  such  an 
assembly  could  pertinaciously  refuse  to 
the  Sovereign;  but, 'happily  for  the 
nation,  those  few  things  were  the  very 
things  on  which  James  had  set  his 
heart. 

One  of  his  objects  was  to  obtain  a 
TheHm.  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
**"i£t '  "^^  which  he  hated,  as  it  was 
^^  natural  that  a  tyrant  should 

hate  the  most  stringent  curb  that  ever 
legislation  imposed  on  tyranny.  This 
feeling  remained  deeply  fixed  in  his 
mind  to  the  last,  and  appears  in  the 
instructions  which  he  drew  up,  in  exile, 
for  the  guidance  of  his  son.*  But  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  though  passed 
during  the  ascendency  of  the  Whigs, 
was  not  more  dear  to  the  Whigs  than 
to  the  Tories.  It  is  indeed  not  won- 
derfid  that  this  great  law  should  be 
highly  prized  by  all  Englishmen  with- 
out distinction  of  party:  for  it  is  a  law 
which,  not  by  circuitous,  but  by  direct 
operation,  adds  to  the  security  and 
happiness  of  eveiy  inhabitant  of  the 
realnut 

James  had  yet  another  design,  odious 
ThertMuu  ^  ^®  party  which  had  set  him 
inganny.  on  the  thronc  and  which  had 
upheld  him  there.  He  wished  to  form 
a  great  standing  army.  He  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  late  insurrection  to 

*  Instmctions  headed,  "  For  my  son  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  1692,"  among  the  Stuart 
Papers. 

t  '*  The  Habeas  Corpus,"  said  Johnson,  the 
most  bigoted  of  Tories,  to  Boswell,  "  is  the 
•ingle  advantage  which  our  gOTemnrfnt  has 
ovci*  that  of  other  countries,'^ 


make  large  additions  to  the  military 
force  which  his  brother  had  left  The 
bodies  now  designated  as  the  fint  six 
regiments  of  dragoon  guards,  the  Uiiid 
and  fourth  regiments  of  dragoons,  and 
the  nine  regiments  of  infantry  of  the 
line,  from  tne  seventh  to  the  fifteenth 
inclusive,  had  just  been  raised.*  The 
effect  of  these  augmentations,  and  of 
the  recall  of  the  garrison  of  Tangier, 
was  that  the  number  of  regular  troops 
in  England  had,  in  a  few  months,  been 
increased  from  six  thousand  to  neai 
twenty  thousand.  No  English  King 
had  ever,  in  time  of  peace,  had  soch  a 
force  at  his  command.  Yet  even  irith 
this  force  James  was  not  content  He 
often  repeated  that  no  confidence  oonld 
be  placed  in  the  fidelity  of  the  train- 
bands, that  they  sympathised  with  all 
the  passions  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belonged:  that,  at  Sedgemoor,  there  had 
been  more  militiamen  in  the  rebel  armj 
than  in  the  royal  encampment,  and  that, 
if  the  throne  had  been  defended  only 
by  the  array  of  the  counties,  Monmoath 
would  have  marched  in  tnumph  from 
Lyme  to  London. 

The  revenue,  large  as  it  was  when 
compared  with  that  of  former  Kings, 
barely  sufficed  to  meet  this  new  chaige: 
A  great  part  of  the  produce  of  the  nev 
taxes  was  absorbed  by  the  naval  ex- 
penditure. ,  At  the  close  of  the  late 
reign  the  whole  cost  of  the  army,  the 
Tangier  regiments  included,  had  been 
under  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  Six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year  would  not  now  suffice.f  If  any 
further  {lugmentation  were  made,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  demand  a  supply 
from  Parliament ;  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  Parliament  would  be  in  a  comply- 
ing mood.  The  very  name  of  standing 
army  was  hatefhl  to  the  whole  nation, 
and  to  no  part  of  the  nation  more  hate- 
ful than  to  the  Cavalier  gentlemen  who 
filled  the  Lower  House.    In  their  minds 

*  See  the  Historical  Records  of  Ttefpmeats, 
published  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mi^' 
tant  General. 

t  BariUon,  Dec.  ^.  1685.  He  had  stodied 
the  subject  much.  "  C'est  un  detail,"  he  aays, 
"dont  j'ai  connoissancc."  It  appears  from 
the  Treasury  Warrant  Book  that  the  chsxge 
of  the  army  for  the  year  1687  was  fixed  on  the 
first  of  January  at  623,104/.  9<.  lid. 
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ft  standing  anny  was  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  Bump,  with  the  Pro- 
tector, with  the  spoliation  of  the 
Ohoreh,  with  the  purgation  of  the  Uni- 
versities, with  the  abolition  of  the  peer- 
age, with  the  murder  of  the  King,  with 
the  sullen  reign  of  the  Saints,  with  cant 
and  asceticism,  with  fines  and  seques- 
trations, with  tiie  insults  which  Major 
Generals,  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  had  offered  to  the  oldest  and 
most  honourable  families  of  the  king- 
dom. There  was,  moreover,  scarcely  a 
baronet  or  a  squire  in  the  Parliament 
who  did  not  owe  part  of  his  importance 
in  his  own  county  to  his  rank  in  the 
militia.  If  that  national  force  were  set 
aside,  the  gentry  of  England  must  lose 
much  of  their  dignity  and  influence. 
It  was  therefore  probable  that  the  King 
would  find  it  mora  difficult  to  obtain 
fimds  for  the  support  of  his  army  than 
even  to  obtain  the  ropeal  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act 

But  both  the  designs  which  have 
unigntin  ^^^^  mentioned  were  subor- 
fcTOBfof  dinate  to  one  great  design  on 
csthoii^  which  the  King^s  whole  soul 
wijgioo.    ^^    ^^jj^^    Y)jit    which    was 

abhorred  by  those  Tory  gentlemen 
who  were  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for 
his  rights,  abhorred  by  that  Church 
which  had  never,  during  three  gener- 
ations of  civil  discord,  wavered  in 
fidelity  to  his  house,  abhorred  even 
by  that  army  on  which,  in  the  last 
extremity,  he  must  rely. 

His  religion  was  still  under  pro- 
scription. Many  rigorous  laws  against 
Roman  Catholics  appeared  on  the 
Statute  Book,  and  had,  within  no  long 
time,  been  rigorously  executed.  The 
Test  Act  excluded  from  civil  and 
nuUtary  office  all  who  dissented  from 
the  Church  of  England;  and,  by  a 
subsequent  Act,  passed  when  the  fic- 
tions of  Gates  had  driven  the  nation 
wild,  it  had  been  provided  that  no 
person  should  sit  in  either  House  of 
Parliament  without  solemnly  abjuring 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
That  the  King  shohld  wish  to  obtain 
for  the  Chur(£  to  which  he  belonged  a 
complete  toleration  was  natural  and 
right;  nor  is  .there  any  reason  to 
doabt  that)  by  a  little  patience,  pru- 

VOL.  I. 


dence,  and  justice,  such  a  toleration 
might  have  been  obtained. 

The  extreme  antipathy  and  dread 
with  which  the  English  people  regard- 
ed his  religion  was  not  to  be  ascribed 
solely  or  chiefly  to  theological  ani- 
mosity. That  salvation  might  be 
found  in  the  Chureh  of  Bome,  nay, 
that  seme  members  of  that  Chureh 
had  been  among  the  brightest  examples 
of  Christian  virtue,  was  admitted  by 
all  divines  of  the  Anglican  communion 
and  by  the  most  illustrious  Noncon- 
formists. It  is  notorious  that  the  penal 
laws  against  Popery  were  strenuously 
defended  by  many  who  thought  Arian- 
ism,  Quakerism,  and  Judaism  more 
dangerous,  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view, 
than  Popery,  and  who  vet  showed  no 
disposition  to  enact  similar  laws  against 
Arians,  Quakers,  or  Jews. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  Boman 
Catholic  was  treated  with  less  indul- 
gence than  was  shown  to  men  who 
renounced  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene 
fathers,  and  even  to  men  who  had  not 
been  admitted  by  baptism  within  the 
Christian  pale.  There  was  among  the 
English  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
Boman  Catholic,  where  the  interests 
of  his  religion  were  concerned,  thought 
himself  free  from  all  the  ordinary  rules 
of  morality,  nay,  that  he  thought  it 
meritorious  to  violate  those  rules  if,  by 
so  doing,  he  could  avert  injury  or 
reproach  from  the  Church  of  whicn  h« 
was  a  member. 

Nor  was  this  opinion  destitute  of  a 
show  of  reason.  It  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  Boman  Catholic  casuists  of 
great  eminence  had  written  in  defence 
of  equivocation,  of  mental  reservation, 
of  perjury,  and  even  of  assassination. 
Nor,  it  was  said,  had  the  speculations 
of  this  odious  school  of  sophists  been 
barren  of  results.  The  massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew,  the  murder  of  the 
first  William  of  Orange,  the  murder  of 
Henry  the  Third  of  Prance,  the 
numerous  conspiracies  which  had  been 
formed  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth, 
and,  above  all,  the  gunpowder  treason, 
were  constantly  cited  as  instances  of  the 
close  connection  between  vicious  theory 
and  vicious  practice.  It  was  alleged 
that  every  one  of  these  crimes  had  been 
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prompted  or  spplaaded  by  Boman 
Catholic  divines.  The  letters  which 
Everard  Bigby  wrote  in  lemon  jnice 
from  the  Tower  to  his  wife  had  recently 
been  published,  and  were  often  quoted. 
He  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman, 
upright  in  aU  ordinary  dealings,  and 
strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
duty  to  God,  Yet  he  had  been  deeply 
concerned  in  the  plot  for  blowing  up 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  had, 
on  the  brink  of  eternity,  declared  that 
it  was  incomprehensible  to  him  how 
any  Koman  Catholic  should  think  such 
a  design  sinfuL  The  inference  popu- 
larly drawn  &om  these  things  was 
that,  however  fair  the  general  dbutracter 
of  a  Papist  might  l^,  there  was  no 
excess  of  £ntud  or  cruelty  of  which  he 
was  not  capable,  when  the  safety  and 
honour  of  his  Church  were  at  sts^e. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the 
fables  of  Oates  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed 
to  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion. .  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  the  accused 
Boman  Catholic  appealed  to  the  inte- 
grity, humanity,  and  loyalty  which  he 
had  shown  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  life.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he 
called  crowds  of  respectable  witnesses, 
of  his  own  persuBsion^  .to  contradict 
monstrous  romances  invented  by  the 
most  infEunous  of  mankind.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  that^  with  the  halter  round 
his  neck,  he  invoked  on  himself  the 
whole  vengeance  of  the  God  before 
whom,  in  a  few  moments,  he  must 
appear,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of 
meditating  any  ill  to  his  prince  or  to 
his  f^testant  fellow  countrymen.  The 
evidence  which  he  produced  in  his 
favour  proved  only  how  little  Popish 
oaths  were  worth.  His  very  virtues 
raised  a  presumption  of  his  guilt. 
That  he  had  before  him  death  and 
jud^ent  in  immediate  prospect  only 
made  it  more  likely  that  he  would 
deny  what,  without  injury  to  the 
holiest  of  causes,  he  could  not  confess. 
Among  the  unhappy  men  who  were 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  Godfrey 
was  one  Protestant  of  no  high  charac- 
ter, Henry  Berry.  It  is  a  remarkable 
and  well  attested  circumstance,  that 
Berry's  last  words  did  more  to  shake 
the  credit  of  the  plot  than  the  dying 


declarations  of  pious  and  honourable 
EComan  Catholics  who  underwent  the 
same  fate.* 

It  was  not  only  by  the  ignorant 
populace,  it  was  not  only  by  zealota 
in  whom  fanaticism  had  extinguished 
all  reason  and  charity,  that  the  Eoman 
Catholic  was  regarded  as  a  man  the 
very  tenderness  of  whose  consci»U!e 
might  make  him  a  false  witness,  an 
incendiary,  or  a  murderer,  as  a  man 
who,  where  his  Church  was  conceiDed, 
shrank  from  no  atrocity  and  could  be 
bound  by  no  oath.     If  there  were  in 
that  age  two  persons  inclined  by  their 
judgment    and   by  their    temper  to 
toleration,  those  persons  were  TiUot- 
son  and  Locke.    Yet  TiUotson,  whose 
indulgence  for  various  kinds  of  schia- 
matics  and  heretics  brought  on  him 
the  reproach  of  heterodoxy,  told  the 
House  of  Commons  from  the  pulpit 
that  it  waa  their  diity  to  make  effectoal 
provisions  against  the  propagation  of  a 
religion  more  mischievous  than  irreli- 
gion   itself,  of  a  religion  which  de- 
manded from    its   foUoweis    servioee 
directly  opposed  to  the  first  prindples 
of  morality.      His  temper,   he  truly 
said,  was  prone  to  lenity;  but  his  dn^ 
to  the  community  forced  him  to  be,  in 
this  one  instance,  severe.    He  declared 
that,  in  his  judgment,  Pagans  who  had 
never  heard  the  name  of  Chnst,  and 
who  were  guided  only  by  the  light  of 
nature,  were  more  trustworthy  mem- 
bers of  civil  society  than  men  who  had 
been  farmed  in  the  schools    of   the 
Popish  casuists,  f    Locke^  in  the  cele- 
brated treatise  in  which  he  laboured  to 
show  that  even  the  grossest  forms  ef 
idolatry  ought  not  to  be  prohibited 
under  p€>niil  sanctions,  contended  that 
the  Church  which  taught  men  not  to 
keep  faith  with  heretics  had  no  claim 
to  toleration.  | 

It  is  evident  that^  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  greatest  servicer  which  an 
English  Koman  Catholic  could  render 
to  his  brethren  in  the  faith  was  to 
convince  the  public  that,  whatever 
some  too  subtle  theorists  might  have 

•  Burnet,  i.  447. 

t  Tinotson's  Sermon,  preached  beftne  the 
Hooae  of  Commons,  Nov.  5.  1678. 
X  Locke,  First  Letter  on  Toleration. 
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written,  whatever  some  rash  men  mighty 
in  times  of  yiolent  excitement,  haye 
done^  his  Chnrch  did  not  hold  that  any 
end  could  sanctify  means  inconsistent 
with  morality.  And  this  great  service 
it  was  in  the  power  of  James  to  render. 
He  was  £ing.  He  was  more  powerful 
than  any  English  King  had  been  within 
the  memoiy  of  the  oldest  man.  It 
depended  on  h\m  whether  the  reproach 
wMch  lay  on  his  religion  should  be 
taken  away  or  should  be  made  per- 
manent 

Had  he  conformed  to  the  laws,  had 
he  kept  his  promises,  had  he  abstained 
from  employing  any  unrighteous  me- 
thods for  the  propagation  of  his  own 
theological  tenets,  had  he  suspended 
the  operation  of  the  penal  statutes  by 
a  large  exercise  of  his  unquestionable 
prerogatiTe  of  mercy,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  careftilly  abstained  from  violating 
the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
the  realm,  the  feeling  of  his  people 
must  have  undergone  a  rapid  change. 
So  conspicuous  an  example  of  good 
faith  punctiliously  observed  by  a  Popish 
prince  towards  a  Protestant  nation 
would  have  quieted  the  public  appre- 
hensions. Men  who  saw  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  might  safely  be  suffered  to 
direct  the  whole  executive  administra- 
tion, to  conmiand  the  army  and  navy, 
to  convoke  and  dissolve  the  legislature, 
to  appoint  the  Bishops  and  Deans  of 
the  Church  of  England,  would  soon 
have  ceased  to  fear  that  any  great  evil 
would  arise  from  allowing  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  be  captain  of  a  company  or 
alderman  of  a  borough.  It  is  probable 
that)  in  a  few  years,  the  sect  so  long 
detested  by  the  nation  would,  with 
general  applause,  have  been  admitted  to 
office  and  to  Parliament. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  James  should 
attempt  to  promote  the  interest  of  his 
ChnrcQ  by  violating  the  fundamental 
laws  of  his  kingdom  and  the  solemn 
pomises  which  he  had  repeatedly  made 
m  tke  &ce  of  the  whole  world,  it  could 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  charges 
which  it  had  been  the  fashion  to  bring 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
would  be  considered  by  all  Protestants 
as  lolly  established.  For,  if  ever  a 
Boman  CathoUc  could  be  expected  to 


keep  &ith  with  heretics,  James  might 
have  been  expected  to  keep  faith  with 
the  Anglican  clergy.  To  them  he 
owed  his  crown.  But  for  their  strenu- 
ous opposition  to  the  Exclusion  Bill  he 
would  have  been  a  banished  man.  He 
had  repeatedly  and  emphatically  ac- 
knowledged the  debt  which  he  owed  to 
them,  and  had  vowed  to  maintain  them 
in  aU  their  legal  rights.  If  he  could 
not  be  bound  by  ties  like  these,  it  must 
be  evident  that,  where  his  superstition 
was  concerned,  no  tie  of  gratitude  or  of 
honour  could  bind  him.  To  trust  bini 
would  thenceforth  be  impossible ;  and, 
if  his  people  could  not  trust  him,  what 
member  of  his  Church  could  they  trust  ? 
He  was  not  supposed  to  be  constitu- 
tionally or  habitually  treacherous.  To 
his  blunt  manner,  and  to  his  want  of 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
he  owed  a  much  higher  reputation  for 
sincerity  than  he  at  all  deserved.  His 
eulogists  affected  to  call  him  James  the 
Just.  If  then  it  should  appear  that,  in 
turning  Papist,  he  had  also  turned 
dissembler  and  promisebreaker,  what 
conclusion  was  likely  to  be  drawn  bv  a 
nation  already  disposed  to  believe  that 
Popery  had  a  pernicious  influence  on 
the  moral  character  ? 

For  these  reasons  many  of  the  most 
eminent  Roman  Catholics  of  that  age,  and 
among  them  the  Supreme  Ppntiff,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  their 
Church  in  our  island  would  be  most 
effectually  promoted  by  a  moderate  and 
constitutional  policy.  But  such  con- 
siderations had  no  effect  on  the  slow 
understanding  and  imperious  temper  of 
James.  In  his  eagerness  to  remove  the 
disabilities  under  which  the  professors 
of  his  religion  lay,  he  took  a  course 
which  convinced  the  most  enlightened 
and  tolerant  Protestants  of  ms  time 
that  those  disabilities  were  essential 
to  the  safety  of  the  state.  To  his 
policy  the  English  Roman  Catholics 
owed  three  years  of  lawless  and  in- 
solent triumph,  and  a  hundred  and 
forty  years  of  subjection  and  degrada- 
tion. 

Many  members  of  his  Church  held 
commissions    in    the    newly  _  j^ 
raised  regiments.    This  breach  of  ui«t«« 
of  the  law  for  a  time  passed  ^•*' 
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imcensnred :  for  men  were  not  disposed 
to  note  every  irregularity  which  was 
committed  by  a  King  suddenly  called 
upon  to  defend  his  crown  and  his  life 
against  rebels.  But  the  danger  was 
now  orer.  The  insurgents  had  been 
vanquished  and  punished.  Their  un- 
successful attempt  had  strengthened 
the  government  which  they  had  hoped 
to  overthrow.  Yet  still  James  con- 
tinued to  grant  commissions  to  unquaUr 
fied  persons;  and  speedily  it  was 
announced  that  he  was  determined 
to  be  no  longer  bound  by  the  Test 
Act,  that  he  hoped  to  induce  the  Par- 
liament to  repeal  that  Act,  but  that, 
if  the  Parliament  proved  refractory, 
he  would  not  the  less  have  his  own 


way 


Dim 


As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  deep 
murmur,  the  forerunner  of  a 


Dmmee 

oruftUikx.  tempest,  gave  him  warning 
that  the  spirit  before  which  his  grand- 
father, his  father,  and  his  brother  had 
been  compelled  to  recede,  though  dor- 
mant, was  not  extinct.  Opposition 
appeared  first  in  the  cabinet  Halifax 
dUd  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  disgust 
and  alarm.  At  the  Council  board  he 
courageously  gave  utterance  to  those 
feelings  which,  as  it  soon  Appeared, 
pervaded  the  whole  nation.  None  of 
his  colleagues  seconded  him;  and  the 
subject  dropped.  He  was'  summoned 
to  the  royal  doset,  and  had  two  long 
conferences  with  his  master.  James 
tried  the  effect  of  compliments  and 
blandishments,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Halifax  positively  refused  to  promise 
that  he  would  give  his  vote  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  repeal  either  of 
the  Test  Act  or  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act. 

Some  of  those  who  were  about  the 
King  advised  him  not,  on  the  eve  of 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  to  drive  the 
most  eloquent  and  accomplished  states- 
man of  the  age  into  opposition.  They 
represented  that  Halifax  loved  the 
dignitjr  of  office,  that,  while  he  con- 
tinued to  be  Lord  President^  it  would 
be  hardly  possible  for  him  to  put  forth 
his  whole  strength  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  to  dismiss  him  from  his 
high  post  was  to  emancipate  him  from 
aU  restraint.    The  King  was  peremp- 


tory. Halifax  was  informed  that  his 
services  were  no  longer  needed,  and  his 
name  was  struck  out  of  the  Council 
Book.* 

His  dismission  produced  a  great 
sensation  not  only  in  England,  omenx 
but  also  at  Paris,  at  Vienna,  <"»»"* 
and  at  the  Hague:  for  it  was  well 
known,  that  he  hieid  always  laboured  to 
counteract  the  influence  exercised  bv 
the  court  of  Versailles  on  English 
affairs.  Lewis  expressed  much  pleasoie 
at  the  news.  The  ministers  of  the 
United  Provinces  and  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  extolled 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  discarded 
statesman  in  a  manner  which  gave 
serious  offence  at  Whitehall.  James 
was  particularly  angry  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  imperial  legation,  who  did 
not  scruple  to  say  that  the  eminent 
service  which  Hali&x  had  performed 
in  the  debate  on  the  Exclusion  Bill 
had  been  requited  with  gross  ingrati- 
tude.t 

It  soon  became  clear  that  Hali£ix 
would  have  many  followers.  A  portion 
of  the  Tories,  with  their  old  leader, 
Danby,  at  their  head,  began  to  hold 
Whiggish  language.  Even  the  prelates 
hinted  that  there  was  a  point  at  whidi 
the  loyaltjr  due  to  the  prince  must 
yield  to  higher  considerations.  The 
discontent  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army 
was  still  more  extraordinary  and  stiU 
more  formidable.  Already  began  to 
appear  the  first  symptoms  of  that 
feeling  which,  three  years  later,  im- 
pelled so  many  officers  of  high  rank 
to  desert  the  royal  standard.  Men  who 
had  never  before  had  a  scruple  had  on 
a  sudden  become  strangely  scrupulous. 
Churchill  gently  whispered  that  the 
King  was  going  too  far.  Kirke,  just 
returned  from  his  Western  butchery, 
swore  to  stand  by  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. Even  if  he  abjured  the  faith  in 
which  he  had  been  bred,  he  would 
never,  he  said,  become  a  Papist.  He 
was  already  bespoken.  If  ever  he*  did 
apostatise,  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn 

*  Council  Book.    The  erasure  is  dated  Oct 
21.1685.    Barillon,  Oct.  if. 
t  Barillon,  jif^~  1685 ;  Lewis  to  Bazillos. 

Oct.  27.     -_         e  '     ' 
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promise  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to 
turn  Mussulman.* 

While  the  nation,  agitated  by  many 
Peneta-  strong  emotions,  looked  anxi- 
^ome  onsly  forward  to  the  reassem- 
Hug««.  bling  of  the  Houses,  tidings, 
"^  which  increased  the  prevailing 
excitement,  arrived  from  France. 

The  long  and  heroic  struggle  which 
the  Huguenots  had  maintained  against 
the    French    government    had    been 
brought  to  a  final  close  by  the  ability 
and  vigour  of  Richelieu.     That  great 
statesman   vanquished  them ;   but  he 
confirmed  to  them  the  liberty  of  con- 
science which  had  been  bestowed  on 
them  by  the  edict  of  Nantes.     They 
were  suffered,  under  some  restraints  of 
no  galling  kind,  to  worship  Gtod  accord- 
ing to  their  own  ritual,  and  to  write  in 
defence  of  their  own  doctrine.     Thej 
were  admissible  to  political  and  mili- 
tary employment ;  nor  did  their  heresy, 
during  a  considerable  time,  practically 
impede  their  rise  in  the  world.      Some 
of  them  commanded  the  armies  of  the 
state;  and   others  presided  over  im- 
portant departments  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration.   At  length  a  change  took 
place.      Lewis    the    Fourteenth    had, 
from  an  early  age,  regarded  the  Cal- 
vinists  with  an  aversion  at  once  religi- 
ous and  political.    As  a  zealous  Eoman 
Catholic,  he  detested  their  theological 
dogmas.     As  a  prince  fond  of  arbitrary 
power,    he  detested  those  republican 
theories  which  were  intermingled  with 
the  Genevese  divinity.      He  gradually 
retrenched  all  the  privileges  which  the 
schismatics    enjoyed.     He    interfered 
with  the  education  of  Protestant  chil- 
dren, confiscated  property  bequeathed 
to  Protestant  consistories,  and  on  frivo- 
lous   pretexts    shut    up     Protestant 
churches.      The  Protestant  ministers 
were  harassed    by  the    taxgatherers. 
The  Protestant  magistrates  were  de- 
prived of  the  honour  of  nobility.    The 
Protestant  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold were  informed  that  His  Majesty 
dispensed  with  their  services.      Orders 
were  given  that  no  Protestant  should 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  aocoimt  of  the  first 
appearance  of  the  symptoms  of  discontent 
among  the  Tories  in  a  letter  of  Halifax  to 
Chesterfield,  written  in  October,  1685.  Bur- 
net, i  684. 


be  admitted  into  the  legal  profession. 
The  oppressed  sect  showed  some  faint 
signs  of  that  spirit  which  in,  the  pre- 
ceding century  had  bidden  defiance  to 
the  whole  power  of  the  House  of  Va- 
lois.      Massacres  and  executiouB  fol- 
lowed-   Dragoons  were  quartered  in 
the  towns  where  the  heretics  were  nu- 
merous, and  in  the  country  seats  of  the 
heretic  gentry;  and  the   cruelty  and 
licentiousness  of  these  rude  mission- 
aries was  sanctioned  or  leniently  cen- 
sured bv  the  government.     Still,  how- 
ever,  the    edict    of    Nantes,    though 
practically  violated  in  its  most  essen- 
tial provisions,  had  not  been  formally 
rescinded;    and  the  King  repeatedly 
declared  in  solemn  public  acts  that  he 
was  resolved  to  maintain  it.    But  the 
bigots  and  flatterers  who  had  his  ear 
gave  him  advice  which  he  was  but  too 
willing  to  take.     They  represented  to 
him  that  his  rigorous  policy  had  been 
eminently  successful,  that  little  or  no 
resistance  had  been  made  to  his  wiU, 
that    thousands    of    Huguenots    had 
already  been   converted,   that,    if   he 
would  take  the  one  decisive  step  which 
yet  remained,  those  who  were  stiU  ob- 
stinate would  speedily  submit,  France 
would  be  purged  fiim  the  taint  of 
heresy,  and  her   prince   would   have 
earned  a  heavenly  crown  not  less  glori- 
ous than  that  of  Saint  Lewis.     These 
arguments  prevailed.    The  final  blow 
was  struck.    The  edict  of  Nantes  was 
revoked;  and  a  crowd  of  decrees  against 
the  sectaries  appeared  in  rapid  succes- 
sion.   Boys  and  girls  were  torn  from 
their  parents  and  sent  to  be  educated 
in  convents.    All  Calvinistic  ministers 
were  commanded  either  to  abjure  their 
religion  or  to  quit  their  countiy  within 
a  fortnight     The  other  professors  of 
the  reformed  £iith  were  forbidden  to 
leave  the  kingdom;  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  making  their  escape, 
the  outports  and- frontiers  were  strictly 
guarded.    It   was    thought  that    the 
flocks,  thus  separated  from  the  evil 
shepherds,  would   soon  return  to  the 
true  fold.    But  in  spite  of  all  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  nuUtary  police  there  was 
a  vast  emigration.     It  was  calculated 
that,  in  a  ifew  months,  fifty  thousand 
families  quitted  France  for  ever.    Nor 
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Trere  the  refugees  such  as  a  coimtry 
can  well  spare.  They  were  generally 
persons  of  intelligent  minds,  of  indos- 
trioTis  habits,  and  of  anst^e  morals. 
In  the  list  are  to  be  found  names  emi- 
nent in  war,  in  science,  in  literature, 
and  in  art  Some  of  the  exiles  offered 
their  swords  to  "William  of  Orange, 
and  difltingoished  themselves  by  the 
fury  with  which  they  fought  against 
their  persecutor.  Others  avenged  them- 
selves with  weapons  still  more  formid- 
able, and,  by  means  of  the  presses  of 
Holland,  England,  and  Grermany,  in- 
flamed, during  thirty  years,  the  public 
mind  of  Europe  against  the  French 
government  A  more  peaceful  class 
erected  silk  manufactories  in  the 
eastern  suburb  of  London.  One  de- 
tachment of  emigrants  taught  the 
Saxons  to  make  the  stuffs  and  hats  of 
which  France  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a 
monopoly.  Another  planted  trie  first 
vines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope.* 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the  courts 
of  Spain  and  of  Eome  would  have 
eagerly  applauded  a  prince  who  had 
made  vigorous  war  on  heresy.  But 
such  was  the  hatred  inspired  by  the 
injustice  and  haughtiness  of  Lewis 
that,  when  he  became  a  persecutor,  the 
courts  of  Spain  and  Home  took  the  side 
of  religious  liberty,  and  loudly  repro- 
bated the  cruelty  of  turning  a  savage 
and  licentious  soldieiy  loose  on  an  un- 
offending peoplcf  One  cry  of  grief 
and  rage  rose  from  the  whole  of  Pro- 
testant Europe.  The  tidings  of  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
reached  England  about  a  week  before 
the  day  to  which  the  Parliament  stood 
adjourned.  It  was  dear  then  that  the 
spirit  of  Gardiner  and  of  Alva  was 
still  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.     Lewis  was  not  inferior  to 

*  The  oontemiwrary  tracts  in  vaxious  lan- 
guages on  the  subject  of  this  persecution  are 
innumerable.  An  eminently  clear,  terse,  mid 
spirited  snininagy  wlLL  be  found  in  Voltaire's 
Sidde  de  Louis  XIY. 

t  "  Hislonarios  embotados,"  says  Bonquillo. 
"  Apostoli  armati,"  says  Innocent.  There  is,  in 
the  MacUntoBh  Ciollectlon,  a  remarkable  letter 

on  this  Bubjeot  from  Bonquillo,  dated    ^p^^^  5  ' 

1686.  See  Yenlcr,  Relatione  di  Franda,  1689, 
quoted  hy  Professor  Banke  in  his  BSmischen 
PSpste,  book  viii. 


James  in  generosity  and  humanity, 
and  was  certainly  far  superior  to  James 
in  all  the  abilities  and  acquirements  ol 
a  statesman.  Lewis  had,  like  James, 
repeatedly  promised  to  respect  the 
privileges  of  his  Protestant  subjecta 
Yet  Lewis  was  now  avowedly  a  perse- 
cutor of  the  reformed  religion.  What 
reason  was  there,  then,  to  doubt  tkt 
James  waited  only  for  an  opportunity 
to  follow  the  example?  He  was 
already  forming,  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
a  nulitary  force  officered  to  a  great 
extent  by  Eoman  Catholics.  Was 
there  anything  imreasonable  in  the 
apprehension  that  this  force  might  be 
employed  to  do  what  the  French 
dragoons  had  done? 

James  was  almost  as  much  disturbed 
as  his  subjects  by  the  conduct 
of  the  court  of  Versailles.  In  S^^ 
truth,  that  court  had  acted  as  gJSS 
if  it  had  meant  to  embairast 
and  annoy  him.  He  was  about  to  ask 
from  a  Protestant  legislature  a  full 
toleration  for  Eoman  Catholics.  No- 
thing, therefore,  could  be  more  un- 
welcome to  him  than  the  intelligence 
that,  in  a  neighbouring  country,  tolera- 
tion had  just  been  withdrawn  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  government  from  Pro- 
testants. His  vexation  was  increased 
by  a  speech  which  the  Bishop  of 
Valence,  in  the  name  of  the  GaUicMi 
clergy,  addressed  at  this  time  to  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth.  The  pious  Sovereign 
of  England,  the  orator  said,  looked  to 
the  most  Christian  King  for  support 
against  a  heretical  nation.  It  was 
remarked  that  ,the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  showed  particular 
anxiety  to  procure  copies  of  this 
harangue,  and  that  it  was  read  by  all 
Englishmen  with  indignation  and 
alarm.*  James  was  desirous  to  coun- 
teract the  impression  which  these 
things  had  made,  and  was  also  at  that 
moment  by  no  means  unwilling  to  let 
all  Europe  see  that  he  was  not  the 
slave  of  France.  He  therefore  declared 
publicly  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Huguenots  had 

*  "  Mi  dioono  che  tuttl  qnesti  parlamcnt** 
ne  hanno  voluto  copia,  il  che  asaolutamflow 
avril.  causate  pessime  impreasionl."— Aflaft 
Nov.  ^.  1685.    See  Evelyn's  Diary,  Nor. «. 
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been  treated,  granted  to  the  exiles 
some  relief  from  his  priry  purse,  and, 
by  letters  under  his  great  seal,  inyited 
his  subjects  to  imitate  his  liberality. 
In  a  very  few  months  it  became  clear 
that  all  this  compassioti  was  feigned 
for  the  purpose  of  cajoling  his  Parlia- 
ment, that  he  regarded  the  reftigees 
with  mortal  hatred,  and  that  he  re- 
gretted nothing  so  much  as  his  own 
inability  to  do  what  Lewis  had  done. 

On  the  ninth  of  November  the 
jj^^^.  Hooses  met.  The  Commons 
«r  p%.  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of 
M^  the  Lords ;  and  the  King  spoke 
f^  from  the  throne.  His  speech 
had  been  composed  by  himself. 
He  congratulated  his  loring  subjects 
on  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in 
the  West :  but  he  added  that  the  speed 
with  which  that  rebellion  had  risen  to 
a  formidable  height^  and  the  length  of 
time  during  ^hidi  it  had  continued  to 
rage,  must  convince  all  men  how  little 
dependence  could  be  placed  on  the 
mihtia.  He  had,  therefore,  made  addi- 
tions to  the  regular  army.  The  charge 
of  that  army  would  henceforth  be  more 
than  double  of  what  it  had  been :  and  he 
trusted  that  the  Commons  would  grant 
him  the  means  of  defraying  the  increased 
expense.  He  then  informed  his  hearers 
that  he  had  employed  some  officers 
who  had  not  taken  the  test;  but  he 
knew  those  officers  to  be  fit  for  public 
trost.  He  feared  that  artful  men 
might  avail  themselves  of  this  irregu- 
hirity  to  disturb  the  harmony  which 
existed  between  himself  and  his  Par- 
liament. But  he  would  ^ak  out. 
He  was  determined  not  to  part  with 
servants  on  whose  fidelity  he  could 
iely,  and  whose  help  he  might  perhaps 
soon  need.* 

This  explicit  dedaiation  that  he  had 

Aaoppoti.  ^^^®^  ^^  ^^^"^  which  were 
tion  regarded  by  the  nation  as  the 
faS!^  chief  safeguards  of  the  esta- 
§^^  blisbod  religion,  and  that  he 
wasresolved  to  persist  in  break- 
ing those  laws,  was  not  likely  to  soothe 
the  excited  feelings  of  his   subjects. 

*  Lords'  Jonmals,  Kov.  9. 1685.  "  Vengo 
Msicnrato,"  aaffa  Adda,  "che  S.  M.  steesa 
abbis^mposto  il  diaoorso."— Despatch  of  Not. 
2g<  1685. 


The  Lords,  seldom  disposed  to  take 
the  lead  in  opposition  to  a  government, 
consented  to  vote  him  formal  thanks 
for  what  he  had  said.  But  the  Com- 
mons w^re  in  a  less  complying  mood. 
When  they  had  returned  to  their  own 
House  there  was  a  long  silence ;  and 
the  fiices  of  many  of  the  most  respect- 
able members  expressed  deep  concern. 
At  length  Middleton  rose  and  moved 
the  House  to  go  instantly  into  committee 
on  the  King^s  speech :  but  Sir  Edmund 
Jennings,  a  zesJons  Torv  from  York- 
shire, who  was  supposed  to  spei^L  the 
sentiments  of  Danby,  protested  against 
this  course,  and  demanded  time  for 
consideration.  Sir  Thomas  Clarges, 
maternal  undo  of  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, and  long  distinguished  in  Par- 
liament as  a  man  of  business  and  a 
vigilant  steward  of  the  public  money, 
took  the  same  side.  The  feeling  of  the 
House  could  not  be  mistaken.  Sir 
John  Emley,  Chancellor  of  t^e  Ex- 
chequer, insisted  that  the  delay  should 
not  exceed  forty^eight  hours:  but  he 
was  overruled;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  discussion  should  be  postponed 
for  three  days.* 

The  interval  was  well  employed  by 
those  who  took  the  lead  against  the 
Court.  They  had  indeed  no  light  work 
to  perform.  In  three  days  a  country 
party  was  to  be  organised.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  is  in  our  age  not 
easily  to  be  appreciated;  for  in  our 
age  all  the  nation  assists  at  every 
deliberation  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons. What  is  said  by  the  leaders  of 
the  ministry  and  of  the  opposition  after 
midnight  is  read  by  the  whole  metro* 
polis  at  dawn,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Northumberland  and  Cornwall  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  Lreland  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  on  the  morrow. 
In  our  age,  therefore,  the  stages  of 
legislation,  the  rules  of  debate,  the 
tactics  of  faction,  the  opinions,  temper, 
and  style  of  every  active  member  of 
either  House,  are  familiar  to  hundreds 

*  Ck)mmona*  Jonmals ;  Bramston's  Me- 
moirs; James  Van  Leeuwen  to  the  States 
General,  Nov.  Jg.  1685.  Van  Leeawen  was 
secretary  of  the  Dutch  Embassy,  and  con- 
ducted the  correspondence  in  the  abeenoe 
of  Yan  Citters.  As  to  Clarges,  see  Buznet, 
1.  98. 
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of  thousands.  Every  man  who  now 
enters  parliament  possesses  what,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  would  have 
l>een  called  a  great  stock  of  parlia- 
mentary knowledge.  Such  knowledge 
wafi  then  to  be  obtained  only  by  actual 
parliamentary  service.  The  difference 
between  an  old  and  a  new  member  was 
as  great  as  the  difference  between  a 
vetOTan  soldier  and  a  recruit  just  taken 
from  the  plough;  and  James's  Parlia- 
ment contained  a  most  unusual  propor- 
tion of  new  members,  who  had  brought 
from  their  country  seats  to  Westminster 
no  political  knowledge  and  many  vio- 
lent prejudices.  These  gentlemen 
hated  the  Papists,  but  hated  the  Whigs 
not  less  intensely,  and  regarded  the 
King  with  superstitious  veneration. 
To  form  an  opposition  out  of  such 
materials  was  a  feat  which  required 
the  most  skilful  and  delicate  manage- 
ment. Some  men  of  great  weight, 
however,  undertook  the  work,  and 
performed  it  with  success.  Several 
experienced  Whig  politicians,  who  had 
not  seats  in  that  Parliament,  gave 
useful  advice  and  information.  On  the 
day  preceding  that  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  debate,  many  meetings 
were  held  at  which  the  leaders  in- 
structed the  novices;  and  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  these  exertions  had  not 
been  thrown  away.* 

The  foreign  embassies  were  all  in  a 
g„ti.  ferment.  It  was  well  under- 
otfmiga  stood  that  a  few  days  would 
gwern-  now  decide  the  great  que«:tion, 
"*°  whether  the  King  of  England 
was  or  was  not  to  be  the  vassal  of  the 
King  of  France.  The  ministers  of  the 
House  of  Austria  were  most  anxious 
that  James  should  give  satisfaction  to 
his  Parliament.  Innocent  had  sent  to 
London  two  persons  charged  to  incul- 
cate moderation,  both  by  admonition 
and  by  example.  One  of  them  was 
John  Leybum,  an  English  Dominican, 
who  had  been  secretary  to  Cardinal 
Howard,  and  who,  with  some  learning 
and  a  rich  vein  of  natural  humour,  was 
the  most  cautious,  dexterous,  and 
taciturn  of  men.  He  had  recently 
J)een  consecratedBishopof  Adrumetum, 


*  Barfflon,  Nov.  Jf- 1685, 


and  named  Vicar  Apostolic  in  Great 
Britain.  Ferdinand,  Count  of  Adda, 
an  Italian  of  no  eminent  abilities,  bat 
of  mild  temper  and  courtly  manners, 
had  been  appointed  Nuncio.  These 
functionaries  were  eagerly  welcomed 
by  James.  No  Koman  Catholic  Bishop 
had  exercised  spiritual  functions  in 
the  island  during  more  than  half  a 
century.  No  Nuncio  had  been  received 
here  during  the  hundred  and  twontjr 
seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  Mary.  Leybum  was 
lodged  in  Whitehall,  and  received  a 
pension  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Adda  did  not  yet  assume  a  public 
character.  He  passed  for  a  foreigner 
of  rank  whom  curiosity  had  brought  to 
London,  appeared  daily  at  court,  and 
was  treated  with  high  consideration. 
Both  the  Papal  emissaries  did  their 
best  to  diminish,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  odium  inseparable  from  the  offices 
which  they  filled,  and  to  restrain  the 
rash  zeal  of  James.  The  Nuncio,  in 
particular,  declaimed  that  nothing  conld 
be  more  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  than  a  rupture 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament* 
Barillon  was  active  on  the  other  side. 
The  instructions  which  he  received 
from  Versailles  on  this  occasion  well 
deserve  to  be  studied ;  for  they  furnish 
a  key  to  the  policy  systematically  pur- 
sued by  his  master  towards  England 
during  the  twenty  years  which  pre- 
ceded our  revolution.  The  advices 
from  Madrid,  Lewis  wrote,  were  alanp- 
ing.  Strong  hopes  were  entertained 
there  that  James  would  ally  himself 
closely  with  the  House  of  Austria,  as 
soon  as  he  should  be  assured  that  his 
Parliament  would  give  him  no  trouble. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  was  evidently 
the  interest  of  France  that  the  Parlia- 

*  Dodd's  Church  History ;  Van  Leenwen, 
Nov.  ||.  1685;  Barillon,  Dec  24. 1685.  Ba- 
rillon says  of  Adda,  "  On  I'avoit  fait  pr6venir 
que  la  surety  et  I'avantage  des  GathoUqaes 
consistoient  dans  une  r6nnion  entidre  dc  sa 
Majest6  Britannique  et  de  son  parlement." 

Letters  of  Innocent  to  James,  dated  ^^ '^ 

Sept.  33. 

and    ^  g  ■  1685  ;  Despatches  of  Adda,  Nov. 

^.  and  Nov.  i2. 1686.  The  very  interesting 
correspondence  of  Adda,  copied  from  tiie  "Papil 
archives,  is  in  the  British  Mnsenm. 
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ment  should  prove  refractory.  BariUon 
was  therefore  directed  to  act,  with  all 
possible  precautions  against  detection, 
the  part  of  a  makebate.  At  court  he 
vas  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  stimu- 
latiiig  the  religious  zeal  and  the  kingly 
pride  of  James ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  might  be  desirable  to  have  some 
secret  communication  with  the  male- 
contents.  Such  communication  would 
indeed  be  hazardous,  and  would  require 
the  utmost  adroitness:  yet  it  might 
perhaps  be  in  the  power  of  the  Ambas- 
sador, without  committing  himself  or 
his  government,  to  animate  the  zeal  of 
the  opposition  for  the  laws  and  liber- 
ties of  England,  and  to  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  those  laws  and  liberties  were 
not  regarded  by  his  master  with  an 
unfriendly  eye.* 

Lewis,  when  he  dictated  these  in- 
coauiittw  strucdonfliv  did  not  foresee  how 
cmoiu  speedily  and  how  completely 
S*f,  his  uneasiness  would  be  re- 
•pwch.  moved  by  the  obstinacy  and 
stupidity  of  James.  On  the  twelfth 
of  November  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
royal  speech.  The  Solicitor  General, 
Heneage  Finch,  was  in  the  chair.  The 
debate  was  conducted  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  new  country  party  with  rare  tact 
and  address.  No  expression  indicating 
disrespect  to  the  Sovereign  or  sympathy 
for  rebels  was  suffered  to  escape.  The 
Western  insurrection  was  always  men- 
tioned with  abhorrence.  Nothing  was 
said  of  the  barbarities  of  Sirke  and 
Jeffreys.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
heavy  expenditure  which  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  late  troubles  justified 
the  King  in  asking  some  further  supply : 
but  strong  objections  were  made  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  army  and  to  the 
infraction  of  the  Test  Act 

The  subject  of  the  Test  Act  the 
courtiers  appear  to  have  carefully 
avoided.  They  harangued,  however, 
with  some  force  on  the  great  superi- 
ority of  a  regular  army  to  a  militia. 
One  of  them  tauntingly  asked  whether 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  beefeaters.    Another 

*  This  most  remarkable  despatch  bears  date 
the  ^th  of  November  1685,  and  will  be  found 
to  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Fox's  History. 


said  that  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  the  Devonshire  trainbands,  who 
had   fled   in   confusion   before   Mon- 
mouth's scythemen,  would  have  faced 
the  household  troops  of  Lewis.    But 
these  arguments  had  little  effect  on 
Cavaliers  who  still  remembered  with 
bitterness  the  stem  rule  of  the  Protec- 
tor.    The  eeneral  feeHng  was  forcibly 
expressed  bv  the  first  of   the  Tory 
country  gentlemen  of  England,  Edward 
Seymour.   He  admitted  that  the  militia 
was  not  in  a  satisfactoiy  state,  but 
maintained  that  it  might  be  remodelled. 
The  remodelling  might  require  money : 
but,  for  his  own  part^  he  would  rather 
give  a  million  to  keep  up  a  force  from 
which  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  than  half 
a  million  to  keep  up  a  force  of  which 
he  must  ever  be  afraid.    Let  the  train- 
bands be  disciplined :  let  the  navy  be 
strengthened ;  and  the  country  would 
be  secure.     A  standing  army  was  at 
best  a  mere  drain  on  the  public  re- 
sources.    The  soldier  was  withdrawn 
from  all  useftil  labour.     He  produced 
nothing:  he   consumed  the  fruits  of 
the  industry  of  other  men;  and  he 
domineered  over  those  by  whom  he  was 
supported.    But  the  nation  was  now 
threatened,  not  only  with  a  stending 
army,  but  with  a  Popish  standing  army, 
with  a  standing  army  officered  by  men 
who  might  be  very  amiable  and  ho- 
nourable, but  who  were  on  principle 
enemies  to  the    constitution    cf   the 
realm.    Sir  William  Twisden,  member 
for  the  county  of  Kent^  spoke  on  the 
same  side  with  great  keenness  and  loud 
applause.     Sir  Richard  Temple,  one  of 
the  few  Whigs  who  had  a  seat  in  that 
Parliament,  dexterously  accommodating 
his  speech  to  the  temper  of  his  audience, 
reminded  the  House  that  a  standing 
army  had  been  found,  by  experience, 
to  be  as  dangerous  to  the  just  authority 
of  princes  as  to  the  liberty  of  nations. 
Sir  John  Maynard,  the  most  learned  law- 
yer of  his  time,  took  part  in  the  debate. 
He  was  now  more  than  eighty  years  old, 
and  could  well  remember  the  political 
contests  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First. 
He  had  sate  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  had  taken  part  with  the  Bound- 
heads,  but  had  idways  been  for  lenient 
counsels,  and  had  laboured  to  bring 
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about  a  general  reconciliation.  His 
abilities,  which  age  had  not  impaired, 
and  his  professional  knowledge,  which 
had  long  overawed  all  Westminster 
HaU,  commanded  the  ear  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He,  too,  declared  him- 
self against  the  augmentation  of  the 
regular  forces. 

After  much  debate,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  supply  should  be  granted  to  the 
Crown ;  but  it  was  also  resolved  that 
a  biU  should  be  brought  in  for  making 
the  miHtia  more  efficient.  This  last 
resolution  was  tantamount  to  a  decla- 
ration against  the  standing  army.  T^e 
King  was  greatly  displeased;  and  it 
was  whispered  that,  if  things  went  on 
.^hus,  the  session  would  not  be  of  long 
duration.* 

On  the  morrow  the  contention  was 
renewed.  The  language  of  the  coun- 
try party  was  perceptibly  bolder  and 
slmrper  than  on  the  preceding  day. 
That  paragraph  of  the  King's  speech 
which  related  to  supply  preceded  the 
paragraph  which  related  to  the  test 
On  this  ground  Middleton  proposed 
that  the  paragraph  relating  to  supply 
should  be  first  considered  in  committee. 
The  opposition  moved  the  previous 
question.  They  contended  l^at  the 
reasonable  and  constitutional  practice 
was  to  grant  no  money  till  grievances 
had  been  redressed,  and  £at  there 
would  be  an  end  of  this  practice  if  the 
House  thought  itself  bound  servilely 
to  follow  the  order  in  which  matters 
were  mentioned  by  the  King  from  the 
throne. 

«  Oommons'  Journals,  Nov.  12. 1685 ;  Van 
Leenwen,  Nov.  ||. ;  BaariUon,  Nov.  ^ ;  Sir 
Jolin  Bramston's  Memoin.  The  best  report 
of  the  debates  of  the  OommonB  In  November 
1685,  is  one  of  which  the  history  is  somewhat 
carious.  There  are  two  mannsoript  copies  of 
it  in  the  British  Museum,  Harl.  7187.  ;  Lans. 
353.  In  these  copies  the  names  of  the  speakers 
are  given  at  length.  The  author  of  the  Life 
of  James  published  in  1702  transcribed  this 
report,  but  gave  only  tbe  initials  of  the 
speakers.  The  editors  of  Chandler's  Debates 
and  of  the  Parliamentary  History  guessed 
from  these  initials  at  the  names,  and  some- 
times gaeeoBi  wrong.  Th^  ascribe  to  Waller 
a  very  remarkable  speech,  which  will  hisre- 
after  be  mentioned,  and  -wbioh  was  really 
made  by  Windham,  member  for  Salisbury. 
It  was  with  some  concern  that  I  found  my- 
self forced  to  give  up  the  belief  that  the  last 
words  uttered  in  public  lij  Waller  were  so 
honourable  to  him. 


The    division    was    taken    on   tiie 
question  whether  Middleton's  motion 
should  be  put.    The  Noes  were  ordered 
by  the  Speaker  to  go  forth  into  the 
lobby.      They  resented  this  much,  and 
complained  loudly  of  his  servility  and 
partiality:    for  they  conceived   that, 
according  to  the  intricate  and  subtle 
rule  which  was  then    in    force,  and 
which,  in  our  time,  was  superseded  by 
a  more  rational  and  convenient  prac- 
tice, they  were  entitled  to  keep  their 
seats;    and  it  wa^  held  by  all  the 
parliamentary  tacticians  of  that  age 
that  the  party  which  stayed  in  the 
House  had  an  advantage  over  the  party 
which  went  out ;  for  the  accommoda- 
tion on    the    benches    was    then  so 
deficient  that  no  person  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  get  a  good  seat 
vras  willing  to  lose  it.    Nevertheless, 
to  the  dismay  of  the  ministers,  many 
persons  on  whose  votes  the  Court  had 
absolutely  depended  were  seen  moving 
towards  kToor.    Among  them  ™ 
Charles  Fox,  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
and  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  Clerk  oif 
the  Green  Cloth.     The  Paymaster  had 
been  induced  by  his  friends  to  absent 
himself  during  part  of  tihe  discussion. 
But  his  anxiety  had  become  insupport* 
able.     He  came  down  to  the  Spc^dcer's 
chamber,   heard  part  of  the   debate, 
withdrew,  and,  after  hesitating  for  an 
hour  or  two  between  conscience  and 
five  thousand  pounds  a  year,  took  a 
manly  resolution  and  rushed  into  the 
House  just   in  time  to  vote.      Two 
officers    of   the    army.   Colonel  John 
Darcy  son  of  the  Lord  Conyers,  and 
Captain  James  Kendall,  withdrew  to 
the  lobby.    Middleton  went  down  to 
the  bar  and  expostulated  warmly  with 
thenL    He  particularly  addressed  him- 
self  to  Kendall,  a  needy  retainer  of  the 
Court,  who  had,  in  obedience  to  the 
royal  mandate,  been  sent  to  Parliament 
by  a  packed  corporation  in  Cornwall, 
and  who  had  recently  obtained  a  grant 
of  a  hundred  head  of  rebels  sentenced 
to  transportation.     "  Sir,"  said  Middle- 
ton,  "  have  not  you  a  troop  of  horse  in 
His  Majesty's  service?"     "Yes,  my 
Lord,"  answered  Kendall :   **  but  my 
elder  brother  is  just  dead,  and  has  left 
me  seven  hundred  a  year/' 
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When  the  tellers  had  done  their 
j^^^  office  it  appeared  that  the 
tbego-      Ayes  were  one  hundred  and 

hondred  and  eighty  three.  In  that 
HoQfie  of  CSommons  which  had  been 
brought  together  by  the  nnsGrapnlous 
use  of  chicanery,  of  corruption,  and 
of  violence,  in  that  House  of  Commons 
of  which  James  had  said  that  more 
than  eleyen  twelfths  of  the  members 
were  such  as  he  would  himself  haye 
nominated,  the  Court  had  sustained  a 
defeat  on  a  vital  question.* 

In  consequence  of  this  Tote  the 
expressions  which  the  King  had  used 
respecting  the  test  were  taken  into 
consideration.  It  was  resolved,  after 
much  discussion,  that  an  address  should 
be  presented  to  him,  reminding  him 
that  he  could  not  le^lly  continue  to 
employ  officers  who  refdsed  to  qualify, 
and  pressing  him  to  give  such  direc- 
tions as  might  quiet  the  apprehensions 
and  jealousies  of  his  people,  f 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  the 
Lords  should  be  requested  to  join  in 
the  address.  Whether  this  motion 
was  honestly  made  by  the.  opposition, 
in  the  hope  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
peers  would  add  weight  to  the  remon- 
strance, or  artMly  made  by  the  cour- 
tiers, in  the  hope  that  a  breach  between 
the  Houses  might  be  the  consequence, 
it  is  now  impossible  to  discover.  The 
proposition  was  rejected.  X 

•  OomzQoiLs'  Journals,  Nov.  13. 1685 ;  Bram- 
ston's  Menu>izB ;  Beiasby's  Memoin ;  Baarll- 
lon,  Nov.  ||. ;  Van  Leeawen,  Not.  ^ 
moirs  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  1717 ;  The 
the  Church  of  I^gland  fairly  stated ;  Burnet, 
i.  666.  and  Speaker  Onslow's  note. 

t  Ctommons'  Journals,  Nov.  13. 1685 ;  Harl. 
MS.  7187. ;  Lanadowne  MS.  253. 

t  The  conflicfc  of  testimony  on  this  subject 
is  most  extraordinary ;  and,  after  long  con- 
sideraticm,  I  must  own  that  the  balance  seems 
to  me  to  be  exactly  poised.  In  the  Life  of 
James  (1702),  the  motion  is  represented  as  a 
ooort  motion.  This  aoooimt  is  confirmed  by 
a  reiparkable  passage  in  the  Stuart  Papers, 
which  was  corrected  by  the  Pretender  him- 
self. (Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  55.)  On 
the  other  hand,  Beresby,  who  was  present, 
and  Barillon,  who  ought  to  have  been  well 
informed,  represent  the  motion  as  an  opposi- 
tion motion.  The  Harleian  and  Lansdowne 
manuscripts  differ  in  the  single  word  on  which 
lihe  whole  depends.  Unfortunately  Bramston 
^as  not  at  the  House  that  day.  James  Van 
Leenwen  mentions  the  motion  and  the  di^- 
«ion,  but  does  not  add  a  word  which  can 


if.;  Me- 
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The  House  then  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  supply  to  be 
granted.      The  King  wanted  n>urteen 
hundred  thoxisand  pounds;    but   the 
ministers  saw  that  it  would  be  vain  to 
ask  for  so  large  a  sum.   The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  mentioned  twelve 
hundred  thousand  poimds.    The  chiefs 
of  the  opposition  replied  that  to  vote 
for  such  a  grant  would  be  to  vote  for  the 
permanence  of  the  present  military  es- 
tablishment :  l^ey  were  disposed  to  give 
only  so  much  as  might  suffice  to  keep  the 
regular  troops  on  foot  till  the  militia 
could  be  remodell^ ;  and  they  there- 
fore proposed  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds.       The    courtiers    exclaimed 
against  this  motion  as  unworthy  of 
the  House  and  disrespectful  to    the 
King; :  but  they  were  manfully  encoun- 
tered.   One  of  the  western  members, 
John  "Windham,  who  sate  for  Salisbtuy, 
especially  distinguished  himself     He 
had  always,  he  said,  looked  with  dread 
said  aversion  on  standing  armies ;  and 
recent    experience    had    strengthened 
those  feelings.    He  then  ventured  to 
touch  on  a  theme  which  had  hitherto 
been  studiously  avoided.   He  described 
the  desolation  of  the  western  counties. 
The  people,  he  said,   were  weary  of 
the  oppression  of  the  troops,  weary 
of  £ree  quarters,  of  depredations,  of 
still  fouler  crimes  which  the  law  caUed 
felonies,  but  for  which,  when  perpe- 
trated by  this  class  of  felons,  no  redress 
could  be  obtained.      The  King's  ser- 
vants had  indeed  told  the  House  that 
excellent  rules  had  been  laid  down  fbr 
the  government  of  the  army ;  but  none 
could  venture  to  say  that  these  rules 
had  been  observed.    What,  then,  was 
the  inevitable  inference  ?    Did  not  the 
contrast  between  the  paternal  injunc- 
tions issued  from  the  throne  and  the 
insupportable  tyranny  of  the  soldiers 
prove  that  the  army  was  even  now  too 
strong  for  the  prince  as  well  as  for  the 

throw  the  smallest  light  on  the  state  of  parties. 
I  must  own  myself  unable  to  draw  with  con- 
fidence any  infsrenoe  from  the  names  of  the 
tellers.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  and  Six  Frands 
Bussell  for  the  majority,  and  Lord  Anoram  and 
Sir  Henry  Goodricke  for  tiie  minority.  I 
should  have  thought  Lord  Ancram  Ulcely  to 
go  with  the  court,  and  Sir  Henry  GKxMlikke 
likely  to  go  with  the  opposition. 
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people  ?  The  Commons  might  surely, 
with  perfect  consistency,  while  they 
reposed  entire  confidence  in  the  inten- 
tions of  His  Majesty,  refuse  to  make 
any  addition  to  a  force  which  it  was 
clear  that  His  Majesty  could  not  manage. 
The  motion  that  the   sum    to    be 

granted  should  not  exceed  four 
drfMt^of  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was 
55ra*S'ent.  ^°^^  ^7  twelve   votes.      This 

victory  of  the  ministers  was 
little  better  tlmn  a  defeat.  The  leaders 
of  the  country  party,  nothing  disheart- 
ened, retreated  a  little,  made  another 
stand,  and  proposed  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  com- 
mittee divided  again,  and  the  courtiers 
were  beaten  by  two  hundred  and 
twelve  votes  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy.* 

On  the  following  day  the  Commons 

went  in  procession  to  White- 
^^^*°«  haU  with  their  address  on  the 
ci'SSo^  subject  of  the  test.    The  King 

received  them  on  his  throne. 
The  address  was  drawn  up  in  respectful 
and  affectionate  language;  for  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  had  voted  for  it 
were  zealously  and  even  superstitiously 
loyal,  and  had  readily  agreed  to  insert 
some  complimentary  phrases,  and  to 
omit  every  word  whidi  the  courtiers 
thought  offensive.  The  answer  of 
James  was  a  cold  and  sullen  repri- 
mand. He  declared  himself  greatly 
displeased  and  amazed  that  the  Com- 
mons should  have  profited  so  little  by 
the  admonition  which  he  had  given 
them.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  however  you 
may  proceed  on  your  part,  I  will  be 
very  steady  in  all  the  promises  which 
I  have  made  to  you."  f 

The  Commons  reassembled  in  their 
chamber,  discontented,  yet  somewhat 
overawed.  To  most  of  them  the  Sing 
was  still  an  object  of  filial  reverence. 
Three  more  years  filled  with  bitter 
injuries,  and  with  not  less  bitter 
insults,  were  scarcely  sufllcient  to  dis- 
solve the  ties  which  bound  the  Cavalier 
gentry  to  the  throne. 

The  Speaker  repeated  the  substance 
of  the  King's  reply.     There  was,  for 

*  Commons*  Journals,  Nov.  16. 1685 ;  Harl. 
MS.  7187. ;  Lansdowne  MS.  235. 
t  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  17, 18. 1685. 


some  time,  a  solemn  stillness:  then 
the  order  of  the  day  was  read  io 
regular  course;  and  the  House  went 
into  committee  on  the  bill  for  remodel- 
ling the  militia. 

in  a  few  hours,  however,  the  spirit 
of    the    opposition    revived,  ceketm 
When,  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  ^^^ 
the  Speaker  resumed  the  chair,  monsflM' 
Wharton,  the  boldest  and  mdst  i"S?** 
active  of  the  Whigs,  proposed  ^^^' 
that  a  time  should  be  appointed  for 
taking  His  Majesty's  answer  into  con- 
sideration,     tfohn  Coke,  member  for 
Derby,  though  a  noted  Tory,  seconded 
Wharton.      "  I  hope,"  he  aaid,  « that 
we  are  aU  Englishmen,  and  that  we 
shall  not  be  frightened  from  our  duty 
by  a  few  high  words." 

It  was  manfully,  but  not  wisely, 
spoken.  The  whole  House  was  in  a 
tempest  "Take  down  his  words," 
"  To  the  bar,"  "  To  the  Tower,"  re- 
sounded from  every  side.  Those  who 
were  most  lenient  proposed  that  the 
offender  should  be  reprimanded:  bat 
the  ministers  vehemently  insisted  that 
he  should  be  sent  to  prison.  The  Housf 
might  pardon,  they  said,  offences 
committed  against  itself,  but  had  no 
right  to  pardon  an  insult  offered  to  the 
Crown.  Coke  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 
The  indiscretion  of  one  man  had  de- 
ranged the  whole  system  of  tactics 
which  had  been  so  ably  concerted  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposition.  It  was  in 
vain  that,  at  that  moment,  Edward 
Seymour  attempted  to  rally  his  fol- 
lowers, exhorted  them  to  fix  u  day 
for  discussing  the  King's  answer,  and 
expressed  his  confidence  that  the  dis- 
cussion would  be  conducted  with  the 
respect  due  from  subjects  to  the  sove- 
reign. The  members  were  so  much 
cowed  by  the  royal  displeasure,  and 
so  much  incensed  by  the  rudeness  of 
Coke,  that  it  would  not  have  been  safe 
to  divide.* 

The  House  adjourned;  and  the  mi- 
nisters flattered  themselves  that  the 
spirit  of  opposition  was  quelled.  But 
on  the  morrow,  the  nineteenth  of  No- 
vember, new  and  alarming  symptoms 

•  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  18. 1685  ;  HarL 
MS.  7187.;  Lansdowne  MS.  353.;  Bnmet, 
i.  667. 
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appeand.  The  time  had  arriyed  for 
taking  into  consideration  the  petitions 
which  had  been  presented  from  all 
parts  of  England  against  the  late  elec- 
tions. When,  on  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Parliament^  Seymour  had  complained 
of  the  force  and  fraud  by  which  the 
gOTernment  had  prevented  the  sense  of 
constituent  bodies  fipom  being  fairly 
taken,  he  had  found  no  seconder.  But 
many  who  had  then  flinched  from  his 
side  had  subsequently  taken  heart,  and, 
with  Sir  John  Lowther,  member  for 
Cumberland,  at  their  head,  had,  before 
the  recess,  suggested  that  there  ought 
to  be  an  inquiry  into  the  abuses  which 
had  so  much  excited  the  public  mind. 
The  House  was  now  in  a  much  more 
angry  temper;  and  many  voices  were 
boldly  raised  in  menace  and  accusation. 
The  ministers  were  told  that  the  nation 
expected,  and  should  have,  signal  re- 
dress. Meanwhile  it  was  dexterously 
intimated  that  the  best  atonement 
which  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
brought  into  the  House  by  irregular 
means  could  make  to  the  public  was  to 
vse  his  ill  acquired  power  in  defence  of 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  country. 
No  member,  who^  in  that  crisifl,  did 
his  duty,  had  anything  to  fear.  It 
might  be  necessary  to  unseat  him ;  but 
the  whole  influence  of  the  opposition 
should  be  employed  to  procure  his  re- 
election.* 

On  the  same  day  it  became  clear 
that  the  spirit  of  opposition 
mhe^^"  had  spread  from  the  Commons 
K'"*  to  t^e  Lords,  and  even  to  the 
Th^Eari  ^P^^opal  beuch.  William  Ca- 
oiDeTTO.  vendish.  Earl  of  Devonshire, 

*"■  took  the  lead  in  the  Upper 
House ;  and  he  was  well  qualified  to  do 
80.  In  wealth  and  influence  he  was 
second  to  none  of  the  English  nobles ; 
and  the  general  voice  designated  him 
as  the  finest  gentleman  of  his  time. 
His  magnificence,  his  taste,  his  talents, 

•  Lonsdale's  Memoirs.  Bnmet  tells  us  (i. 
667.)  that  a  sharp  debate  abont  elections  took 
Pteoe  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  Coke's 
wmmittal.  It  must  therefore  have  been  on 
tae  19th  of  Kovember ;  for  Coke  was  oom- 
Baitted  late  on  the  18th,  and  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  20th.  Burnet's  narra- 
tive is  confirmed  by  the  Journals,  from  which 
't  appears  that  several  elections  were  under 
owcussion  on  the  19th. 


his  classical  learning,  his  high  spirit, 
the  grace  and  urbanity  of  his  manners, 
were  admitted  by  his  enemies.  His 
eulogists,  unhappUy,  could  not  pretend 
that  his  morals  had  escaped  untainted 
from  the  widespread  contagion  of  that 
age.  Though  an  enemy  of  Popery  and 
of  arbitrary  power,  he  bad  been  averse 
to  extreme  courses,  had  been  willing, 
when  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  lost,  to 
agree  to  a  compromise,  and  had  never 
been  concerned  in  the  illegal  and  im- 
prudent schemes  which  had  brought 
discredit  on  the  Whig  party.  But, 
while  blaming  part  of  the  conduct  of 
his  friends,  he  had  not  failed  to  per- 
form zealously  the  most  arduous  and 
perilous  duties  of  friendship.  He  had 
stood  near  Russell  at  the  bar,  had 
parted  from  him  on  the  sad  morning  of 
the  execution  with  dose  embraces  and 
with  many  bitter  tears,  nay,  had  oiFered 
to  manage  an  escape  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  life.*  This  great  nobleman 
now  proposed  that  a  day  should  be 
fixed  for  considering  the  royal  speech. 
It  was  contended,  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  Lords,  by  voting  thanks  for 
the  speech,  had  precluded  themselves 
from  complaining  of  it.  But  this  ob- 
jection was  treated  with  contempt  by 
Halifax.  "  Such  thanks,"  he  said  with 
the  sarcastic  pleasantry  in  which  he 
excelled,  "imply  no  approbation.  We 
are  thankful  vrhenever  our  gracious 
Sovereign  deigns  to  speak  to  us.  Espe- 
cially thankful  are  we  when,  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  speaks  out,  and 
gives  us  fair  warning  of  what  we  are  to 
suffer."  t  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  Bishop 
of  London,  spoke  strongly  for 
the  motion.  Though  not  ^ted  Bitbopor 
with  eminent  abilities,  nor  i^°"*^<»"- 
deeply  versed  in  the  learning  of  his 
profession,  he  was  always  heard  by  the 
House  with  respect ;  for  he  was  one  ol 

•  Burnet,  i.  560. ;  Funeral  Sermon  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  preached  by  Kennet, 
1708;  Travels  of  Cosmo  lU.  in  England; 
The  Hazard  of  a  Death-bed  Repentance  argued 

from  the  Remorse  of  Conscience  of  W , 

late  D of  D ,  when  dying,  a  most 

absurd  pamphlet  by  John  Dunton  whit^ 
reached  a  tenth  edition. 

t  Bramston's  Memoirs.  Burnet  is  incorrect 
both  as  to  the  time  when  the  remark  waM 
made  and  as  to  the  person  who  made  it.  In, 
Halifax's  Letter  to  a  Dissenter  will  be  found 
a  remarkable  allusion  to  this  discussion. 
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the  few  clerg3rmen  who  oould,  in  that 
age,  boast  of  noble  blood.  His  own 
loyalty,  and  the  loyalty  of  his  family, 
had  been  signally  proved.  His  father, 
the  second  Earl  of  Northampton,  had 
fought  bravely  for  King  Charles  the 
First)  and,  surrounded  by  the  parlia- 
mentary soldiers,  had  fallen,  sword  in 
hand,  refusing  to  give  or  take  quarter. 
The  Bishop  himself  before  he  was  or- 
dained, had  borne  arms  in  the  Guards ; 
and,  though  he  generally  did  his  best 
to  preserve  the  gravity  and  sobriety 
befitting  a  prelate,  some  flashes  of  his 
military  spirit  would,  to  the  last,  occa- 
sionally break  forth.  He  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  religious  education 
of  the  two  Princesses,  and  had  acquitted 
himself  of  that  important  duty  in  a 
manner  which  had  satisfied  all  good 
Protestants,  and  had  secured  to  him 
considerable  influence  over  the  minds 
of  his  pupils,  especially  of  the  Lady 
Anne.^  He  now  declared  that  he  was 
empowered  to  speak  the  sense  of  his 
brethren,  and  that,  in  their  opinion  and 
in  his  own,  the  whole  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical constitution  of  the  realm  was 
in  danger. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches 

viaeount  ^^  *^**  ^^7  ^^  made  by  a 
Mordaaat.  youug    man,  whose  ecccntric 

career  was  destined  to  amaze  Europe. 
This  was  Charles  Mordaunt,  Viscoimt 
Mordaunt,  widely  renowned,  many 
years  later,  as  Earl  of  Peterborough. 
Already  he  had  given  abundant  proofs 
of  his  courage,  of  his  capacity,  and  of 
that  strange  unsoundness  of  mind  which 
made  his  courage  and  capacity  almost 
useless  to  his  country.  AJreswiy  he  had 
distinguished  himself  as  a  wit  and  a 
scholar,  as  a  soldier  and  a  sailor.  He 
had  even  set  his  heart  on  rivaJHng 
Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet.  Though  an 
avowed  freethinker,  he  had  sate  up  all 
night  at  sea  to  compose  sermons,  and 
had  with  great  difficidty  been  prevented 
£rom  edifying  the  crew  of  a  man  of  war 
with  his  pious  oratory.f  He  now  ad- 
dressed the  House  of  Peers,  for  the  first 
time,  with  characteristic  eloquence, 
sprightliness,  and  audacity.  He  blamed 

«  Wood,  Ath.  Ox. ;  Gooch's  Funeral  Sermon 
on  Bishop  Compton. 
t  Teonge's  Diary. 


the  Commons  for  not  hating  taken  » 
bolder  hne.    ''  They  have  been  a&aid," 
he  said,  "  to  speak  out.     They  have 
talked  of  apprehensions  and  jealousies. 
What  have  appr^enaion  and  jealousj 
to  do  here  ?  Apprehension  and  jealousy 
are  the  feelings  wilii  which  we  regaid 
future  and  uncertaiii  evils.    The  evil 
which  we  are  considering  is  neither 
fixture  nor  uncertain.   A  standing  aimj 
exists.     It  is  officered  by  Papists.  We 
have  no  foreign  enemy.    There  is  no 
rebellion  in  the  land.    For  what^  then, 
is  this  force  maintained,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  subverting  our  laws^  and  . 
establishing  that  arbitrary  power  whidi 
is  so  justly  abhorred  by  Englishmen  ?"* 
Jeflreys  spokio  against  the  motion 
in  the  coarse  and  salvage  style  of  which 
he  was  a  master;  but  he  soon  fbimd 
that  it  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  brov' 
beat  the  proud  and  powerful  barons  of 
England  in  their  own  hall  as  to  inti- 
midate advocates  whose  bread  de^Muded 
on  his  favour  or  prisoners  whose  necks 
were  at  his  mercy.    A  man  whose  life 
has  been  passed  in  attacking  and  domi- 
neering, whatever  may  be  his  talents 
and  courage,  generally  makes  a  poor 
figure  when  he  is  vigorously  assailed: 
for,  being  unaccustomed  to  stand  on  tbe 
defensive,  he  becomes  confused;  and 
the  knowledge  that  all  those  whom  he 
has  insulted  are  enjoying  his  confusion 
confuses  him  stiU  more.     Jeffireys  was 
now,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  be- 
come a  great  man,  encountered  on  equal 
terms  by  adversaries  who  did  not  fear 
him.  To  the  general  delight,  he  passed 
at  once  from  the  extreme  of  insolence 
to  the  extreme  of  meanness,  and  could 
not  re&ain  from  weeping  with  rage  and 

*  Barillon  has  given  the  best  acooimt  of 
this  debate.  I  will  esctract  his  report  of  Mor* 
dannt's  speech.  "  Milord  Mordaunt,  quoiqix 
jeune,  parla  aveo  Eloquence  et  force.  II  dit 
que  la  question  n'6toit  paa  rSdnite,  comme  la 
Chambre  des  Gommtmes  le  pr^tendoit,  4  ga6rit 
des  jalousies  et  dSfiances,  qui  avoient  lien  dans 
les  chosee  inoertaines ;  mais  que  oe  qui  se  pas- 
soit  ne  I'Stoit  pas^  qu'il  y  avoit  nne  armfe  sor 
pied  qui  subsistoit,  et  qui  6toit  remplie  d*offl- 
ciers  Catholiques,  qui  ne  pouvoit  6tre  oonaer- 
y6e  que  pour  le  renversement  des  loix,  et  que 
la  subsistuice  de  Tarmte,  quand  il  n'y  a  ancane 
guerre  ni  au  dedans  ni  an  dehors,  etx>it  I'^ta- 
blissement  du  gouvemement  arbitraire,  poor 
lequel  les  Anglois  ont  nne  avcacsion  si  bieii 
,fond6e." 
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vexation.^  Nothing  indeed  was  wist- 
ing  to  his  hnmiliation ;  for  the  House 
W9B  erowded  hj  about  a  hundred  peers, 
a  laiger  number  than  had  voted  even 
on  the  great  day  of  the  Exclusion  BiU. 
The  King,  too»  was  present.  His  brother 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
sittings  of  the  Lords  for  amusement, 
and  used  often  to  say  that  a  debate  was 
as  entertaining  as  a  comedy.  James 
came,  not  to  be  diverted,  but  in  the 
hope  that  his  presence  might  impose 
some  restraint  on  the  discussion.  He 
was  disappointed.  The  sense  of  the 
House  was  so  strongly  manifested  that, 
after  a  closing  speech,  of  great  keenness, 
&om  HalifaT,  the  courtiers  did  not 
venture  to  divide.  An  early  day  was 
fixed  for  taldng  the  royal  speech  into 
consideration ;  and  it  was  ordered  that 
ereiy  peer  who  was  in  or  near  the 
capital  should  be  in  his  placet 

On  the  following  morning  the  King 
^tvnpi.  came  down,  in  his  robes,  to  the 
«*«•  House  of  Lords.  The  Usher 
of  the  Black  Rod  summoned  the  Com- 
mons to  the  bar ;  and  the  Chancellor 
announced  that  the  Parliament  was 
prorogued  to  the  tenth  of  February.  | 
The  members  who  had  voted  against 
the  Court  were  dismissed  from  the  pub- 
lic service.  Charles  Fox  quitted  the 
Pay  Office:  the  Bishop  of  London 
ceased  to  be  Dean  of  the  Chi^l  Royal ; 
and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  list 
of  Privy  Councillors. 

The  effect  of  the  prorogation  was  to 
put  an  end  to  a  legal  proceeding  of  the 

*  He  was  very  easily  moved  to  tean.  "  He 
oonld  not,"  says  the  author  of  the  FaxnogyrUi, 
"refrain  from  weeping  on  bold  affronts.'* 
And  again  :  "  They  talk  at  his  hectoring  and 
pnmd  carriage;  what  oonld  he  more  hiunble 
than  for  a  man  in  his  great  poet  to  cry  and 
80b  ?  "  In  the  Answer  to  the  Panegyrio  it  is 
said  that  "  his  having  no  oommand  of  his 
tean  spoiled  him  for  a  hypocrite." 

t  Lords'  Jonmals,  Nov.  19. 1685 ;  Barillon, 

^^;  Dntch  Despatch,  Nov.  |g. ;  LnttreU's 

l>!ary,  Nov.  19. ;  Bnmet,  i.  665.  The  closing 
speech  of  Halifax  is  mentioned  by  the  Nuncio 
in  his  despatch  of  Nov.  ^.  Adda,  about  a 
month  later,  bears  strong  testimony  to  Hali- 
fax's powers.  "  Da  questo  uomo  che  ha  gran 
eredito  nel  jmrlamento,  e  grande  doquenza, 
non  si  poasono  attendere  che  flere  contradi- 
zioni,  e  nel  partito  Begio  non  vi  d  un  uomo 
da  oontrapporsi.'*    Dea  JJ. 

X  Lords'  and  Common^  Jonmals,  Nov.  20. 
1685. 


highest  importance.  Thomas  Grey, 
Earl  of  Stamford,  sprung  from  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  houses  of  England, 
had  been  recently  arrested  and  com- 
mitted dose  prisoner  to  the  Tower  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  having  been  concerned  in  the 
Rye  House  plot.  A  true  bill  had  been 
found  against  him  by  the  grand  jury  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  had  been  re- 
moved into  the  House  of 'Lords,  the 
only  court  before  which  a  temporal  peer 
can,  during  a  session  of  parliament,  be 
arraigned  for  any  offence  higher  than  a 
misdemeanour.  The  first  of  December 
had  been  fixed  for  the  trial ;  and  orders 
had  been  given  that  Westminster  Hall 
should  be  fitted  up  with  seats  and 
hangings.  In  consequence  of  the  pro- 
rogation, the  hearing  of  the  cause  was 
postponed  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and 
Stamford  soon  regained  his  liberty.* 

Three  other  Whigs  of  great  emi- 
nence were  in  confinement  when  the 
session  dosed,  Charles  Gerard,  Lord 
Gerard  of  Brandon,  ddest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  John  Hampden, 
grandson  of  the  renowned  leader  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  Henry  Booth, 
Lord  Delamere.  Gerard  and  Hampden 
were  accused  of  having  taken  part  in 
the  Bye  House  plot,  Delamere  of  hav- 
ing abetted  the  Western  insurrection. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  go- 
vernment to  put  either  Gerard  .p^au  of 
or  Hampden  to  death.     Grey  JiUj^'j- 
had  stipulated  for  their  lives  ofHami*. 
before  he  consented  to  become  ***°* 
a  witness  against  them.f    But  there 
was  a  still  stronger  reason  for  sparing 
them.    They  were  heirs  to  large  pro- 
perty :  but  their  fathers  were  still  liv- 
ing.     The  Court   could  therefore  get 
little  in  the  w&j  of  forfeiture,   and 
might  get  much  in  the  way  of  ransom. 
Gerard  was  tried,  and,  from  the  very 
scanty  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  seems  to  have  defended  himself 
virith  great  spirit  and  force.  He  boasted 
of  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  made  by 
his  family  in  the  cause  of  Charles  the 
First,  ana  proved  Rumsey,  the  witness 
who  had  murdered  Russell  by  telling 
one  story  and  Cornish  by  telling  another, 

•  Lords'  Journals,  Nov.  11. 17, 18. 1685. 
t  Burnet,  i.  646.  . 
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to  be  utterly  undeserving  of  credit. 
The  jury,  with  some  hesitation,  found 
a  verdict  of  Guilty.  After  long  impri- 
sonment Gerard  was  suffered  to  redeem 
himself.*  Hampden  had  inherited  the 
political  opinions  and  a  large  share  of 
the  abilities  of  his  grandfather,  but  had 
degenerated  from  the  uprightness  and 
the  courage  by  \(^ch  his  grandfather 
had  been  distinguished.  It  appeai^s 
that  the  prisoner  was,  with  cruel  cun- 
ning, long  kept  in  an  agony  of  suspense, 
in  order  that  his  family  might  be  in- 
duced to  pay  largely  for  mercy.  His 
spirit  sank  under  the  terrors  of  death. 
When  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  he  not  only  pleaded  guilty,  but 
disgraced  the  illustrious  name  which 
he  bore  by  abject  submissions  and 
entreaties.  He  protested  that  he 
had  not  been  privy  to  the  design  of 
assassination ;  but  ne  owned  that  he 
had  meditated  rebellion,  professed  deep 
repentance  for  his  offence,  implored  the 
intercession  of  the  Judges,  and  vowed 
that,  if  the  royal  clemency  were  ex- 
tended to  him,  his  whole  life  should  be 
passed  in  evincing  his  gratitude  for 
such  goodness.  The  Whigs  were  fu- 
rious at  his  pusillanimity,  and  loudly 
declared  him  to  be  far  more  deserving 
of  blame  than  Grey,  who,  even  in  turn- 
ing King's  evidence,  had  preserved  a 
certain  decorum.  Hampden's  life  was 
spared;  but  his  family  paid  several 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Chancellor. 
Some  courtiers  of  less  note  succeeded 
in  extorting  smaller  sums.  The  unhappy 
man  had  spirit  enough  to  feel  keenly 
the  degradation  to  which  he  had  stooped. 
He  survived  the  day  of  his  ignominy 
several  years.  He  lived  to  see  his  party 
tnumphant,  to  be  once  more  an  im- 
portant member  of  it,  and  to  make  his 
persecutors  tremHe  in  their  turn.  But 
his  prosperity  was  embittered  by  one 
insupportable  recollection.  He  never 
regained  his  cheerfulness,  and  at  length 
died  by  his  own  hand.t 

That  Delamere,  if  he  had  needed  the 
Trial  of  royal  mercy,  would  have  found 
veiamere.  it^  jg  not  Very  probable.     It  is 

•  Bram8tx)n'B  Memoirs ;  Luttrell's  Diary. 

t  See  the  trial  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials ;  Bramston's  Memoirs ;  Burnet,  1.  647. ; 
Lords Voumals,  December  20. 1689. 


certain  that  every  advantage  which  the 
letter  of  the  law  gave  to  the  govern- 
ment was  used  tlgainst  him  without 
scruple  or  shame.     He  was  in  a  diffe^ 
ent  situation  from  that  in  which  Stam- 
ford  stood.     The  indictment  against 
Stamford  had  been  removed  into  the 
House  of  Lords  during  the  session  of 
Parliament,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
prosecuted  till  the  Parliament  should 
reassemble.     All  the  peers  would  then 
have  voices,  and  would  be  judges  as 
well  of  law  as  of  fact.    But  the  hill 
against  Delamere  was  not  found  till  after 
the  prorogation.*     He  was  therefore 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to 
which  belongs,  during  a  recess  of  Pa^ 
liament,  the  cognisance  of  treasons  and 
felonies  committed  by  temporal  peers; 
and  this  Court  was  then  so  constituted 
that  no  prisoner  charged  with  a  politi- 
cal offence  could  expect  an  impartial 
trial     The  King  named  a  Lord  High 
Steward.      The   Lord  High   Steward 
named,  at  his  discretion,  certain  peers 
to  sit  on  their  accused  brother.    The 
number  to  be  summoned  was  indefinite. 
No  chaUenge  was  allowed.     A  simple 
majority,  provided  that  it  consisted  of 
twelve,  was  sufficient  to  convict.    The 
High  Steward  was  sole  judge  of  the 
law ;    and  the  Lords  Triers    formed 
merely  a  jury  to  pronounce   on   the 
question  of  fact.  Jeffi*eys  was  appointed 
High   Steward.      He  selected   thirty 
Triers ;  and  the  selection  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  and  of  the  times. 
All  the  thirty  were  in  politics  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  the  prisoner.    Fif- 
teen of  them  were  colonels  of  regiments, 
and  might  be  removed  from  their  lu- 
crative commands  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
King.     Among  the  remaining  fifteen 
were  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  principal 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Steward  of  the 
Household,   the    Comptroller   of  the 
Household,  the  Captain  of  the  Band 
of  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  the  Queen's 
Chamberlain,  and  other  persons  who 
were  bound  by  strong  ties  of  interest  to 
the  government.     Nevertheless,  DeU- 
mere  had  some  great  advantages  over 
the  humbler  culprits  who  had  been 
arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey.    There 

•  Lorda*  Jonmals,  Nov.  9, 10. 16. 1685. 
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the  juzymeo,  Tiolent  partisans,  takmi 
for  a  single  day  by  courtly  Sheriffs 
from  the  mass  of  society  and  speedily 
sent  back  to  mingle  with  that  mass, 
were  under  no  restraint  of  shame,  and 
being  little  accustomed  to  weigh  evi- 
dence, followed  without  scruple  the 
directions  of  the  bench.  But  in  the 
High  Steward's  Court  every  Trier  was 
a  man  of  some  experience  in  grave 
afikira.  Every  Trier  filled  a  consider- 
able space  in  the  public  eve.  Every 
Trier,  beginning  from  the  lowest,  had 
to  rise  separately  and  to  give  in  his 
verdict,  on  his  honour,  before  a  great 
concoorse.  That  verdict,  accompanied 
with  his  name,  would  so  to  every  part 
of  the  world,  and  would  live  in  history. 
Moreover,  though  the  selected  nobles 
were  all  Tories,  and  almost  all  place- 
men, many  of  them  had  begun  to  look 
with  uneasiness  on  the  King^s  proceed- 
ings, and  to  doubt  whether  the  case  of 
Delamere  might  not  soon  be  their  own. 
Jefi&eys  conducted  himself,  as  was 
his  wont,  indolently  and  unjustly.  He 
had  indeed  an  old  grudge  to  stimulate 
his  zeal.  He  had  been  Chief  Justice 
of  Chester  when  Delamere,  then  Mr. 
13ooth,  represented  that  county  in  Par- 
liament. Booth  had  bitterly  com- 
phiined  to  the  Commons  that  the  dear- 
est interests  of  his  constituents  were 
entrusted  to  a  drunken  jackpudding.* 
The  revengeful  judge  was  now  not 
ashamed  to  resort  to  artifices  which 
eren  in  an  advocate  would  have  been 
culpable.  He  reminded  the  Lords 
Triers,  in  very  significant  language, 
that  Delamere  had,  in  Parliament,  ob- 
jected to  the  bill  for  attainting  Mon- 
mouth, a  fact  which  was  not,  and  could 
not  be,  in  evidence.  But  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  Jefl5:ey8  to  overawe  a 
^od  of  peers  as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  overawing  common  juries. 
The  eTidence  for  the  crown  would  pro- 
bably have  been  thought  amply  suffi- 
cient on  the  Western  Circuit,  or  at  the 
City  Sessions,  but  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment impose  on  such  men  as  Kochester, 
Godolphin,  and  Churchill;  nor  were 
they,  with  all  their  feults,  depraved 
enough  to  condemn  a  fellow  creature 

*  Speech  on  the  Oormptlon  of  the  Judges  in 
Urd  Delamere's  works,  1694. 
VOL.  I. 


to  death  against  the  plainest  roles  of 
justice.  Grey,  Wade,  and  Goodenough 
were  produced,  but  could  only  repeat 
what  they  had  heard  said  b^  Mon- 
mouth and  by  Wildman's  emissaries. 
The  principal  witness  for  the  prosecu^ 
tion,  a  miscreant  named  Saxton,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion, 
and  who  was  now  labouring  to  earn  his 
pardon  by  swearing  against  all  who 
were  obnoxious  to  the  government, 
was  proved  by  overwhelming  evidence 
to  have  told  a  series  of  falsehoods.  All 
the  Triers,  from  Churchill,  who,  as 
junior  baron,  spoke  first,  up  to  the 
Treasurer,  pronounced,  on  their  honour, 
that  Delamere  was  not  guilty.  The 
gravity  and  pomp  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding made  a  deep  impression  even' 
on  the  Nuncio,  accustomed  as  he  was 
to  the  ceremonies  of  Home,  ceremonies 
which,  in  solemnity  and  splendour,  ex- 
oeed  all  that  the  rest  of  tne  world  can 
show.***^  The  King,  who  was  present, 
and  was  unable  to  complain  of  a  deci- 
sion evidently  just,  went  into  a  rage 
with  Saxton,  and  vowed  that  the 
wretch  should  first  be  pilloried  before 
Westminster  Hall  for  perjury,  and  then 
sent  down  to  the  West  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  for  treason.t 

The  public  joy  at  the  acquittal  of 
Delamere  was  great  The  reign  ^^i^^f 
of  terror  was  over.  The  inno-  huaeqnit. 
cent  began  to  breathe  freely,  **** 
and  false  accusers  to  tremble.  One 
letter  written  on  this  occasion  is 
scarcely  to  be  read  without  tears.  The 
widow  of  Bussell,  in  her  retirement, 
learned  the  good  news  with  mingled 
feelings.  **  I  do  bless  God,"  she  wrote, 
'*  that  he  has  caused  some  stop  to  be 
put  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  this 
poor  land.  Yet^  when  I  should  rejoice 
with  them  that  do  rejoice,  I  seek  a 
comer  to  weep  in.  I  find  I  am  capable 
of  no  more  gladness;  but  every  new 
circumstance,  the  very  comparing  my 
night  of  sorrow,  after  such  a  day,  witifi 
theirs  of  joy,  does,  from  a  refiection  of 
one  kind  or  another,  rack  my  uneasy 

*  "  Fn  una  fnnzione  piena  di  gravitA,  dt 
ordine,  e  di  gran  BpeGiofllt&.**— ^Adda,  Jan.  ||. 
1686. 

t  The  Trial  is  in  the  Gollecfcion  of  State 
Trials.    Van  Leenwen,  Jan.  ||.  ||.  1686. 
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mind.  Though  I  am  far  from  wishing 
the  close  of  theirs  like  mine,  yet  I  can- 
not refrain  giving  some  time  to  lament 
mine  was  not  like  theirs."  * 

And  now  the  tide  was  on  the  turn. 
The  death  of  Stafford,  witnessed  with 
signs  of  tenderness  and  remorse  by  the 
populace  to  whose  rage  he  was  sacri- 
ficed, marks  the  dose  of  one  proscrip- 
tion. The  acquittal  of  Delamere  marks 
the  close  of  another.  The  crimes  which 
had  disgraced  the  stormy  tribuneship 
of  Shaftesbury  had  been  fearfully  ex- 
piated. The  blood  of  innocent  Papists 
had  been  avenged  more  than  tenfold 
by  the  blood  of  zealous  Plrotestants. 
Another  great  reaction  had  commenced. 
Factions  were  fast  taking  new  forms. 
Old  allies  were  separating.  Old  ene- 
mies were  uniting.  Discontent  was 
spreading  feust  through  all  the  ranks  of 
the  party  lately  dominant.  A  hope, 
still  indeed  &int  and  indefinite,  of  vic- 
tory and  revenge,  animated  the  party 
which  had  lately  seemed  to  be  extinct. 
With  such  omens  the  eventful  and 
troubled  year  1685  terminated,  and  the 
year  1686  began. 

The  prorogation  had  relieved  the 
ParUM  in  Xing  from  the  gentle  remon- 
th«  COTrt.  Btrances  of  the  Houses :  but  he 
had  still  to  listen  to  remonstrances, 
similar  in  substance,  though  uttered  in 
a  tone  even  more  cautious  and  subdued. 
Some  men,  who  had  hitherto  served 
him  but  too  strenuously  for  their  own 
fame  and  for  the  public  welfiire,  had 
begun  to  feel  painM  misgivings,  and 
occasionally  ventured  to  hint  a  small 
part  of  what  they  felt 

During  many  years  the  zeal  of  the 
Feeling  of  English  Tory  for  hereditary 
Srt£t*"  monarchy  and  his  'zeal  for  the 
Torim.  established  religion  had  grown 
up  together  and  had  strengthened  each 
other.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  two  sentiments,  which  seemed 
inseparable  and  even  identical,  might 
one  day  be  found  to  be  not  only  dis- 
tinct but  incompatible.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  strife  between 
the  l^tnarts  and  the  Commons,  the 
cause  of  the  crown  and  the  cause  of 
the  hierarchy  had,  to  all  appearance, 
been  one.    Charles  the  First  was  re- 

*  LadyBussdl  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  Jan.  16. 
1686. 


garded  by  the  Church  as  her  own 
martyr.  If  Charles  the  Second  had 
plotted  against  her,  he  had  plotted  in 
secret.  In  public  he  had  ever  professed 
himself  her  grateful  and  devoted  son, 
had  knelt  at  her  altars,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  loose  morals,  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  great  body  of  her 
adherents  that  he  felt  a  sincere  prefer- 
ence for  her.  Whatever  confiicts,  there- 
fore,  the  honest  Cavalier  might  hare 
had  to  maintain  against  Wlbigs  and 
Boundheads,  he  had  at  least  been 
hitherto  undisturbed  by  oonfliet  in  his 
own  mind.  He  had  seen  the  path  of 
duty  plain  before  him.  Through  good 
and  evil  he  was  to  be  true  to  Chmch 
and  King.  But,  if  those  two  august 
and  venerable  powers,  which  had 
hitherto  seemed  to  be  so  closely  con- 
nected that  those  who  were  true  to  one 
could  not  be  false  to  the  other,  sboold 
be  divided  by  a  deadly  enmity,  what 
course  was  the  orthodox  Boyalist  to 
take  ?  What  situation  could  be  more 
trying  than  that  of  a  man  distracted 
between  two  duties  equally  sacred, 
between  two  afiections  equally  ardent? 
How  would  it  be  possible  to  give  to 
Caesar  all  that  was  Osesar^s,  and  yet  to 
withhold  from  Qod  no  part  of  wha^  ma 
God's?  None  who  felt  thus  conld 
have  watched,  without  deep  concern 
and  gloomy  forebodings,  the  dispute 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
on  the  subject  of  the  test.  If  James 
could  even  now  be  induced  to  recon- 
sider his  course,  to  let  the  Houses 
reassemble,  and  to  comply  withtheit 
wishes,  all  might  yet  be  well. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
King's  two  kinsmen,  the  Earls  of 
Clarendon  and  Bochester.  The  power 
and  favour  of  these  noblemen  seemed 
to  be  great  indeed.  The  yonngec 
brother  was  Lord  Treasurer  and  prime 
minister ;  and  the  elder,  after  holding 
the  Privy  Seal  during  some  months, 
had  been  appointed  Lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  The  venerable  Onnond 
took  the  same  side.  Middleton  and  Pres- 
ton, who,  as  managers  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  recently  learned  by 
proof  how  dear  the  established  religion 
was  to  the  loyal  gentry  of  England,  were 
also  for  moderate  counsels. 
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At  the  Tory  begiiming  of  the  new 
year  these  statesmen  and  the  great 
party  which    they    represented    had 
to  suffer  a  cniel  mortification.    That 
the  late  King  had  been  at  heart  a 
Eoman  CathoHc  had  been,  during  some 
months,  snspected  and  whispered,  but 
not  formally  aimoanced.  The  disdosive, 
indeed,  could  not  be  made  without 
great   scandal     Charles    had,    times 
without  number,   declared  himself  a 
Protestant,  and  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  recoiying  the  Eucharist  from  the 
Bishops.    Those  Churchmen  who  had 
stood  by  him  in  his  difficulties,  and  who 
still  cherished  an  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  him,   must  be  filled  with 
ihame  and  indignation  by  learning  that 
nis  whole  life  had  been  a  lie,  that, 
while  he  professed  to  belong  to  their 
communion,  he  had   really  regarded 
them  as  heretics,  and  that  the  dema- 
gogues who  had  represented  him  as  a 
concealed  Papist  had  been  the  only 
people  who  had  formed  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  his  character.    Even  Lewis 
understood  enough  of  the  state  of  pabHc 
feeling  in  England  to  be  aware  that 
the  divulging  of  the  truth  might  do 
harm,  and  had,  of  his  own  accord, 
promised  to  keep  the  conversion  of 
(^les  strictly  secret^    James,  while 
his  power  was  still  new,  had  thought 
that  on  this  point  it  was  advisable  to 
he  cautious,    and  had  not  ventured 
to  inter  his  brother  with  the  rites  of 
the  Church  of  Home.    For  a  time, 
therefore,  every  man  was  at  liberty  to 
believe  what  he  wished.     The  Papists 
daimed  the  deceased  prince  as  their 
proselyte.     The  Whigs  execrated  him 
as  a  hypocrite  and  a  renegade.    The 
Tories  regarded  the  report  of  his  apo- 
stasy as  a  calumny  wluch  Papists  and 
Whigs  had,  for  very  different  reasons, 
a   common     interest    in    circulating. 
James  now  took  a  step  which  greatly 
disconcerted  the  whole  Anglican  party. 
PnWica.     Two  papers,  in  which  were  set 
pm£md  ^'^^^  ^®^  concisely  the  argu- 
"«tt>e       ments  ordinarily  used  by  Ro- 
?%^  man  Catholics  against  Protest- 
''*  ants,    had    been     found    in 

CharWs  strong  box,  and  appeared  to  be 

*  Lewis  to  Barillon,  Feb.  ]%.  168|. 


in  his  handwriting.  These  papers 
James  showed  triumphantly  to  several 
Protestants,  and  declared  that,  to  his 
knowledge,  his  brother  had  b'ved  and 
died  a  Koman  Catholic.*  One  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  manuscripts  were 
exhibited  was'  Archbishop  Sancroft. 
He  read  them  with  much  emotion,  and 
remained  silent.  Such  silence  was  only 
the  natural  effect  of  a  struggle  between 
respect  and  vexation.  But  James  sup- 
posed that  the  Primate  was  struck  dumb 
by  the  irresistible  force  of  reason,  and 
eagerly  challenged  His  Grace  to  pro- 
duce, with  the  help  of  the  whole  epi- 
scopalbench,  a  satisfitctory  reply.  ''  Let 
me  have  a  solid  answer,  and  in  a 
gentlemanlike  style ;  and  it  may  have 
the  effect  which'you  so  much  desire  of 
bringing  me  over  to  your  Church." 
The  Archbishop  mildly  said  that,  in 
his  opinion,  such  an  answer  might, 
without  much  difficulty,,  be  written, 
but  declined  the  controversy  on  the 
plea  of  reverence  for  the  memory  of 
Lis  deceased  master.  This  plea  the 
King  considered  as  the  subterfuge  of 
a  vanquished  disputant.t  Had  His 
Miy'esty  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
polemical  literature  of  the  preceding 
century  and  a  half,  he  would  have 
known  that  the  documents  to  which 
he  attached  so  much  value  might  have 
been  composed  by  any  lad  of  fifteen  in 
the  college  of  Douay,  and  contained 
nothing  which  had  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  Protestant  divines,  been  ten 
thousand  times  rented.  In  his  igno- 
rant exultation,  he  ordered  these  tracts 
to  be  printed  with  the  utmost  pomp  of 
typography,  and  appended  to  them  a 
declaration  attested  by  his  sign  manual, 
and  certifying  that  the  originals  were 
in  his  brother's  own  hand.  James 
himself  distributed  the  whole  edition 
among  his  courtiers  and  among  the 
people  of  humbler  rank  who  crowded 
round  his  coach.  He  gave  one  copy 
to  a  young  woman  of  mean  condition 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  of  his  own 
religious  persuasion,  and  assured  her 
that  she  would  be  greatly  edified  and 
comforted  by  the  perusal.  In  requital  of 

*  Bvelyn's  Diary,  October  2. 1685. 
t  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  9,  Orfg. 
Mem. 
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his  kindness,  she  delivered  to  him,  a 
few  days  later,  an  epistle  adjuring  him 
to  come  out  of  the  mystical  Babylon 
and  to  dash  from,  his  lips  the  cup  of 
fornications.* 

These  things  gave  great  uneasiness 

F^cHn  of  *^  ^^'y  churchmen.  Nor  were 
th«i«?^  the  most  respectable  Roman 
SSS'*  Catholic  noblemen  much  better 
catbouo.  pleased.  They  might  indeed 
have  be^n  excused  if  passion  had,  at 
this  conjuncture,  made  them  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  prudence  and  justice ;  for 
they  had  suffered  much.  Protestant 
jealousy  had  degraded  them  from  the 
rank  to  which  they  were  bom,  had 
closed  the  doors  of  the  Parliament 
House  on  the  heirs  of  barons  who  had 
signed  the  Charter,  had  pronounced  the 
command  of  a  company  of  foot  too  high 
a  trust  for  the  descendants  of  the  ge- 
nerals who  had  conquered  at  Flodden 
and  Saint  Quentin.  There  was  scarcely 
one  eminent  peer  attached  to  the  old 
faith  whose  honour,  whose  estate,  whose 
Ufe  had  not  been  in  jeopardy,  who  had 
not  passed  months  in  the  Tower,  who 
had  not  often  anticipated  for  himself 
the  fate  of  Stafford.  Men  who  had 
been  so  long  and  cruelly  oppressed 
might  have  been  pardoned  if  they  had 
eagerly  seized  the  first  opportunity  of 
obtaining  at  once  greatness  and  revenge. 
But  neiSier  fanaticism  nor  ambition, 
neither  resentment  for  past  wrongs  nor 
the  intoxication  produced  by  sudden 
good  fortune,  coidd  prevent  the  most 
disting^shed  Roman  Catholics  from 
perceiving  that  the  prosperity  which 
they  at  length  enjoyed  was  only  tem- 
porary, and,  unless  wisely  used,  might 
be  fatal  to  them.  They  had  been 
taught^  by  a  cruel  experience,  that  the 
antipathy  of  the  nation  to  their  religion 
was  not  a  fancy  which  would  yield  to 
the  mandate  of  a  prince,  but  a  profound 
sentiment,  the  growth  of  five  genera- 
tions, diffused  through  all  ranks  and 
parties,  and  intertwined  not  less  closely 
with  the  principles  of  the  Tory  than 
with  the  principles  of  the  Whig.  It  was 
indeed  in  the  power  of  the  King,  by 

«  Van  Leeuwen,  Jah.  ^.  and  ||.  1686. 
Her  letter,  thongh  very  long  and  very  abenrd, 
was  thoaght  worth  sending  to  the  States 
QmenX  as  a  sign  of  the  times. 


the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  of  mercy, 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  penal 
laws.  It  might  hereafter  be  in  bis 
power,  by  discreet  management^  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Parliament  a  repeal  of 
the  acts  which  imposed  civil  disabilities 
on  those  who  professed  his  religion. 
But,  if  he  attempted  to  subdue  the 
Protestant  feeling  of  England  by  rude 
means,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  vio- 
lent compression  of  so  powerful  and 
elastic  a  spring  would  be  followed  by 
as  violent  a  recoiL  The  Roman  Catholic 
peers,  by  prematurely  attempting  U 
force  their  way  into  tiie  Privy  Conncil 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  might  lose 
their  mansions  and  their  ample  estates^ 
and  might  end  their  lives  as  traitors  on 
Tower  Hill,  or  as  beggars  at  the  porches 
of  Italian  convents. 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  William 
Herbert^  Earl  of  Powis,  who  was  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  aristocracy,  and  who,  according 
to  Oates,  was  to  have  been  prime  mi- 
nister if  the  Popish  plot  had  succeeded 
John  Lord  Bellasyse  took  the  same 
view  of  the  state  of  afiairs.  In  his  youth 
he  had  fought  gallantly  for  Charles  tlie 
First,  had  been  rewarded  after  the 
Restoration  with  high  honours  and 
commands,  and  had  quitted  them  when 
the  Test  Act  was  passed.  With  these 
distinguished  ?eaders  all  the  noblest 
and  most  opulent  members  of  their 
church  concurred,  except  Lord  Arundell 
ofWardour,  an  old  man  fast  sinking 
into  second  childhood. 

But  there  was  at  the  court  a  small 
knot  of  Roman  Catholics  whose  caM  at 
hearts  had  been  ulcerated  by  fSSL 
old  injuries,  whose  heads  had  c«i»ao. 
been  turned  by  recent  elevation,  who 
were  impatient  to  climb  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state,  and  who,  having 
little  to  lose,  were  not  troubled  by 
thoughts  of  the  day  of  reckoning.   One 
of  these  was  Roger  Palmer,Earl  cutn. 
of  Castelmaine  in  Ireland,  and  •"•^•• 
husband  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 
His   title  had  notoriously  been  pur- 
chased by  his  wife's  dishonour  and  his 
own.     His  fortune  was  smalL     His 
temper,  naturally  ungentle,  had  heem 
exasperated  by  his  domestic  vexations^ 
by  the  public  reproaches,  and  by  what 
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he  had  imdezgone  in  the  days  of  the 
Popish  plot  He  had  been  long  a  pri- 
soner, and  had  at  length  been  tried  for 
his  lif&  Happily  for  him,  he  was  not 
put  to  the  bar  till  the  first  burst  of 
popular  rage  had  spent  itself,  and  till 
the  credit  of  the  fiEilse  witnesses  had 
Veen  blown  upon.  He  had  therefore 
escaped,  though  very  narrowly.*  With 
Castelmaine  was  allied  one  of 
""'^  the  most  favoured  of  his  wife's 
hundred  lovers,  Henry  Jermyn,  whom 
James  had  lately  created  a  peer  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Dover.  Jermyn  had  been 
distinguished  more  than  twenty  years 
before  by  his  vagrant  amours  and  his 
desperate  duels.  He  was  now  ruined 
by  play,  and  was  eager  to  retrieve  his 
Men  fortunes  by  means  of  lucrative 
posts  from  which  the  laws  excluded 
hiin.t  To  the  same  party  belonged  an 
intriguing  pushing  Irishman 
named  White,  who  had  been 
much  abroad,  who  had  served  the 
House  of  Austria  as  something  between 
an  envoy  and  a  spy,  and  who  had  been 
rewarded  by  that  House  for  his  services 
with  the  title  of  Marquess  of  Albeville.  | 
Soon  after  the  prorogation  this 
Tyronu  reckless  faction  was  strength- 
■*'•  ened  by  an  important  rein- 
forcement Kidiard  Talbot>  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel,  the  fiercest  and  most  uncom- 
promising of  all  those  who  hated  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  England,  ar- 
rived at  court  from  Dublin. 

Talbot  was  descended  from  an  old 
Korman  family  which  had  been  long 
settled  in  Leinster,  which  had  there 
sunk  into  degeneracy,  which  had  adopt- 
ed the  manners  of  the  Celts,  which  had, 
like  the  Celts^  adhered  to  the  old  reli- 
gion, and  which  had  taken  port  with 
the  Celts  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  most 
noted  sharpers  and  bullies  of  London. 
He  had  been  introduced  to  Charles  and 
James  when  they  were  exiles  in  Flan- 
ders, as  a  man  fit  and  ready  for  the 
infamous  service  of  assassinating  the 

*  See  his  trial  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials,  and  his  carious  manif estoj  printed  in 
1681. 

t  M^moires  de  Grammont ;  Fepys's  Diary, 
Aog.  19. 1662 ;  Bonrepanx  to  Seignelay,  Feb. 
Yi- 1686. 

X  Bonrepanx  to  Seignelay,  Feb.  ^j*  ^686. 


Protector.  Soon  after  the  Bestoration, 
Talbot  attempted  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  the  royal  family  by  a  service  more 
in&mous  still.  A  plea  was  wanted 
which  might  justify  the  Duke  of  York 
in  breaking  that  promise  of  marriage 
by  which  he  had  obtained  from  Anne 
Hyde  the  last  proof  of  female  affection. 
Such  a  plea  Talbot,  in  concert  with  some 
of  his  dissolute  companions,  undertook 
to  furnish.  They  agreed  to  describe 
the  poor  young  lady  as  a  creature  with- 
out virtue,  shame,  or  delicacy,  and  made 
up  long  romances  about  tender  inter- 
views and  stolen  favours.  Talbot  in 
particular  related  how,  in  one  of  his 
secret  visits  to  her,  he  had  unluckily 
overturned  the  Chancellor's  inkstand 
upon  a  pile  of  papers,  and  how  cleverly 
she  had  averted  a  discovery  by  la3ring 
the  blame  of  the  accident  on  her  mon- 
key. These  stories,  which,  if  they  had 
been  true,  would  never  have  passed  the 
lips  of  any  but  the  basest  of  mankind, 
were  pure  inventions.  Talbot  was  soon 
forced  to  own  that  they  were  so ;  and 
he  owned  it  without  a  blush.  The 
injured  lady  became  Duchess  of  York. 
Had  her  husband  been  a  man  really 
upright  and  honourable,  he  would  have 
driven  from  his  presence  with  indigna- 
tion and  contempt  the  wretches  who 
had  slandered  her.  But  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  James's  character  was 
that  no  act,  however  wicked  and  shame- 
ful, which  had  been  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  gain  his  favour,  ever  seemed 
to  him  deserving  of  disapprobation. 
Talbot  continued  to  fr^uent  the  court, 
appeared  daily  with  brazen  front  before 
the  princess  whose  ruin  he  had  plotted, 
and*  was  installed  into  the  lucrative 
post  of  chief  pandar  to  her  husband. 
In  no  long  time  Whitehall  was  thrown 
into  con^ion  by  the  news  that  Dick 
Talbot,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  had 
laid  a  plan  to  murder  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond.  The  bravo  was  sent  to  the  Tower : 
but  in  a  few  days  he  was  again  swag- 
gering about  the  galleries,  and  carrying 
billets  backward  and  forward  between 
his  patron  and  the  ugliest  maids  of 
honour.  It  was  in  vain  that  old  and 
discreet  counsellors  implored  the  royal 
brothers  not  to  countenance  this  bad 
man,  who  had  nothing  to  recommend 
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him  except  his  fine  person  and  his  taste 
in  dress.  Talbot  was  not  only  welcome 
at  the  palace  when  the  bottle  or  the 
dicebox  was  going  ronnd,  but  was  heard 
with  attention  on  matters  of  business. 
He  affected  the  character  of  an  Irish 
patriot^  and  pleaded,  with  great  auda- 
city, and  sometimes  with  success,  the 
cause  of  his  countrymen  whose  estates 
had  been  confiscated.  He  took  care, 
however,  to  be  well  paid  for  his  services, 
and  succeeded  in  acquiring,  partly  by 
the  sale  of  his  infiuence,  partly  by 
gambling,  and  partly  by  pimping,  an 
estate  of  three  ^ousand  pounds  a  year. 
For  under  an  outward  show  of  levity, 
profasion,  improvidence,  and  eccentric 
impudence,  he  was  in  truth  one  of  the 
most  mercenary  and  crafty  of  mankind. 
He  was  now  no  longer  young,  and  was 
expiating  by  severe  sufferings  the  dis- 
soluteness of  his  youth :  but  age  and 
disease  had  made  no  essential  change 
in  his  character  and  manners.  He  still, 
whenever  he  opened  his  mouth,  ranted, 
cursed,  and  swore  with  such  frantic 
violence  that  superficial  observers  set 
him  down  for  the  wildest  of  libertines. 
The  multitude  was  unable  to  conceive 
that  a  man  who,  even  when  sober,  was 
more  furious  and  boastful  than  others 
when  they  were  drunk,  and  who  seemed 
utterly  incapable  of  disguising  any 
emotion  or  keeping  any  secret,  could 
really  be  a  ooldhearted,  farsighted, 
scheming  sycophant.  Yet  such  a  man 
was  Talbot.  In  truth  his  hypocrisy 
was  of  a  far  higher  and  rarer  sort  than 
the  hypocrisy  which  had  fiourished  in 
Sarebone's  Parliament.  For  the  con- 
summate hypocrite  is  not  he  who  con- 
ceals vice  behind  the  semblance  of  vir- 
tue, but  he  who  makes  the  vice  which  he 
has  no  objection  to  show  a  staUdaghorse 
to  cover  darker  and  more  profitable 
vice  which  it  is  for  his  interest  to  hide. 
Talbot,  raised  by  James  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Tyroonnel,  had  commanded 
the  troops  in  Ireland  during  the  nine 
months  which  elapsed  between  the 
termination  of  the 'viceroyalty  of  Or- 
mond  and  the  commencement  of  the 
vicer^alty  of  Clarendon.  When  the 
new  liord  Lieutenant  was  about  to 
leave  London  for  Dublin,  the  General 
was  summoned  from  Dublin  to  London. 


Dick  Talbot  had  long  been  well  biowo 
on  the  road  which  he  had  now  to  travel 
Between  Chester  and  the  capital  there 
was  not  an  inn  where  he  had  not  been 
in  a  brawL  He  was  now  more  insolent 
and  turbulent  than' ever.  He  pressed 
horses  in  defiance  of  law,  swore  at  the 
cooks  and  postilions,  and  almost  raised 
mobs  by  his  insolent  rodomontades. 
The  Eeformation,  he  told  the  people, 
had  ruined  everything.  But  fine  times 
were  coming.  The  Catholics  vonld 
soon  be  uppermost.  The  heretics  should 
pay  for  alL  Having  and  blaspheming 
incessantly,  Uke  a  demoniac,  he  came 
to  the  Courts  As  soon  as  he  was 
there,  he  allied  himself  closely  with 
Castelmaine,  Dover,  and  Albeville. 
These  men  called  with  one  voice  for 
war  on  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
and  the  State.  They  told  their  master 
that  he  owed  it  to  his  religion  and  to 
the  dignity  of  his  crown  to  stand  firm 
against  the  outcry  of  heretical  dema- 
gogues, and  exhorted  him  to  let  the 
Parliament  see  from  the  first  that  he 
would  be  master  in  spite  of  opposi- 
tion, and  that  the  only  effect  of  op- 
position would  be  to  make  bim  a  hard 
master. 

Each  of  the  two  parties  into  which 
the  Court  was  divided  had  p^eHMrf 
zealous  foreign  allies.  The  the%i- 
ministers  of  Spain,  of  the  Em-  S^go- 
pire,  and  of  the  States  General  ««««'•' 
were  now  as  anxious  to  support  Boches- 
ter  as  they  had  formerly  been  to  support 
Hah'fax.  All  the  infiuence  of  Barmofl 
was  employed  on  the  other  side ;  and 
Barillon  was  assisted  by  another  French- 
agent,  inferior  to  him  in  station,  bat 
superior  in  abilities,  Bonrepaux.  Ba- 
rillon was  not  without  parts,  and 
possessed  in  large  measure  the  graces 
and  accomplishments  which  then  dis- 
tinguished the  French  gentry.  Bat 
his  capacity  was  scarcely  equal  to  what 
his  great  place  required.  He  had  be- 
come sluggish  and  selfindulgent,  liked 
the  pleasures  of  society  and  of  the  table 
better  than  business,  and    on  great 

*  If  ^moires  de  Grammont ;  Life  of  Edward, 
Earl  of  Clarendon ;  Correspondenoe  of  HeniT* 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  jpoutm,  particnlarly  the 
letter  dated  Deo.  29.  1685;  Sheridan  X& 
among  the  Stnart  Papers ;  Ellis  CoxreBpond* 
ence,  Jan.  12. 1686. 
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emergencies  generally  waited  for  ad- 
monitions and  even  for  reprimands 
from  Versailles  before  he  showed  much 
actiTity,*  Bonrepanx  had  raised  him- 
self from  obscurity  by  the  intelUgenoe 
and  indnstiy  which  he  had  exhibited 
as  a  derk  in  the  department  of  the 
marine,  and  was  esteemed  an  adept  in 
the  mystery  of  mercantile  politics.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  1685,  he  was  sent 
to  London  charged  with  several  special 
commissions  of  high  importance.  He 
was  to  lay  the  ground  for  a  treaty  of 
commerce;  he  was  to  ascertain  and 
report  the  state  of  the  English  fleets 
and  dodsyaids;  and  he  was  to  make 
some  overtures  to  the  Huguenot  refu- 
gees, who,  it  was  suppose^  had  been 
80  effectually  tamed  by  penury  and 
exile,  that  they  would  thankfully  accept 
ahnost  any  terms  of  reconciliation.  The 
new  Envoy's  origin  was  plebeian :  his 
stature  was  dwarfish :  his  countenance 
was  ludicrously  ugly,  and  his  accent 
was  that  of  ms  native  Gasoony:  but 
his  strong  sense,  his  keen  penetration, 
and  his  lively  wit  eminently  qualified 
him  for  his  post.  In  spite  of  every 
disadvantage  of  birth  and  figure,  he 
was  soon  known  as  a  pleasing  com- 
panion and  as  a  ddlfiil  diplomatist. 
He  contrived,  while  flirting  with  the 
Bochess  of  ffin^Avln^  discussing  Uteraiy 
questions  with  Waller  and  St  Evre- 
mond,  and  oozresponding  with  La 
Fontaine,  to  acquire  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  English  politics.  His 
skill  in  maritime  affiurs  reoonmiended 
him  to  James,  who  had,  during  many 
years,  paid  dose  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Admiralty,  and  understood 
that  business  as  well  as  he  was  capable 
of  understanding  anything.  They  con- 
versed every  day  long  and  freely  about 
the  state  of  the  shipping  and  the  dock- 
yards. The  result  of  this  intimacy  was, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the 
keen  and  vigilant  Frenchman  conceived 
a  great  contempt  for  the  King's  abili- 
ties and  character.  The  world,  he  said, 
had   much    overrated  His   Britannic 

*  See  his  later  oorreBpoiulenoe,  poMim ; 
&!nt  BTremond,  pauim ;  and  Madame  de 
S^Tigug's  Letters  in  the  begiiming  of  1689. 
See  alao  the  instmctions  to  Tallard  after 
the  peace  of  Byswick,  in  the  French 
ndiiveB. 


Majesty,  who  had  less  capacity  than 
Charles,  and  not  more  virtue.^ 

The  two  envo^  of  Lewis,  though 
pursuing  one  object^  very  judidously 
took  different  paths.  They  made  a  par- 
tition of  the  court  Bonrepaux  lived 
chiefly  with  Bochester  and  Bochester's 
adherents.  Barillon*s  connections  were 
chiefly  with  the  opposite  faction.  .  The 
consequence  was  that  they  sometimes 
saw  the  same  event  in  different  points 
of  view.  The  best  account  now  extant 
of  the  contest  which  at  this  time  agi- 
tated Whitehall  is  to  be  found  in  their 
despatches. 

As  each  of  the  two  parties  at  the 
court  of  James  had  the  support  Tk«Pop* 
of  foreign  princes,  so  each  had  gj^**, 
also  the  support  of  an  eodesi-  Jmu*  op- 
astical  authority  to  which  the  £!^*^ 
King   paid    great   deference.  •****• 
The  Supreme  Pontiff  was  for  legal  and 
moderate  courses;  and  his  sentiments 
were  expressed  by  the  Nuncio  and  by 
the  Vicar  Apostolict    On  the  other 
side  was  a  body  of  which  the  weight 
balanced  even  the  weight  of  the  Papacy, 
the  mighty  Order  of  Jesus. 

That  at  this  coi\juncture  these  two 
great  spiritual  powers,  once,  as  it 
seemed,  inseparably  allied,  should  have 
been  opposed  to  each  other,  is  a  most 
important  and  remarkable  circumstance. 
During  a  period  of  little  less  than  a 
thousand  years  the  regular  derey  had 
been  the  chief  support  of  the  H(My  See. 
By  that  See  they  had  been  protected 
£rom  episcopal  interference;  and  the 
protection  which  they  had  received 
had  been  amply  repaid.  But  for  their 
exertions  it  is  probable  that  the  Bishop 
of  Borne  would  have  been  merely  the 
honorary  president  of  a  vast  aristocracy 
of  prelates.    It  was  by  the  aid  of  the 

•  Saint  Simon,  Mdmbiree,  1697, 1719 ;  Saint 
Evremond;    La    Fontaine;    Bonrepaux  to 

BeHgneiaj,  ffb.7.*  ^®^'  A'  1686. 

t  Adda,  Nov.  J|.,  Dec.  ^.,  and  Dec  IJ. 
1685.  In  these  despatches  Adda  gives  strong 
reasons  for  compromising  matters  by  abolish- 
ing the  penal  laws  and  leaving  the  test.  He 
calls  the  quarrel  with  the  Parliiunent  a  "  gran 
disgrazia."  He  repeatedly  hints  that  the 
King  might,  by  a  constitutional  poliOT,  have 
obtsdned  much  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  relieve  them  illegally  is 
likely  to  bring  great  calamities  on  them. 
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Benedictines  that  Gregory  the  Seventh 
was  enabled  to  contend  at  once  against 
the  Franoonian  Caesars  and  against  the 
secular  priesthood.  It  was  by  the  aid 
of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  that 
Innocent  the  Third  crushed  the  Albi- 
gensian  sectaries.  Three  centuries  later 
the  Pontificate,  exposed  to  new  dangers 
more  formidable  than  had  erer  before 
The  Order  threatened  it,  was  saved  by  a 
or  Jeans,  new  religious  order,  which  was 
animated  by  intense  enthusiasm  and 
organised  with  exquisite  skill.  When 
the  Jesuits  came  to  the  rescue,  they 
found  the  Papacy  in  extreme  peril : 
but  from  that  moment  the  tide  of 
battle  turned.  Protestantism,  which 
had,  during  a  whole  generation,  carried 
all  before  it,  was  stopped  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  rapidly  beaten  back  &om 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  Before  the  Order  had  existed 
a  hundred  years,  it  had  filled  the  whole 
world  with  memorials  of  great  things 
done  and  suffered  for  the  faith.  No 
religious  community  could  produce  a 
list  of  men  so  variously  distinguished : 
none  had  extended  its  operations  over 
so  vast  a  space :  yet  in  none  had  there 
ever  been  such  perfect  unity  of  feeling 
and  action.  There  was  no  region  of 
the  globe,  no  walk  of  speculative  or  of 
active  life,  in  which  Jesuits  were  not 
to  be  found.  They  guided  the  counsels 
of  Kings.  They  deciphered  Latin  in- 
scriptions. They  observed  the  motions 
of  Jupiter's  satellites.  They  published 
whole  libraries,  controversy,  casuistry, 
history,  treatises  on  optics,  Alcaic  odes, 
editions  of  the  fathers,  madrigals,  cate- 
chisms, and  lampoons.  The  liberal 
education  of  youth  passed  almost 
entirely  into  their  hands,  and  was 
conducted  by  them  with  conspicuous 
ability.  They  appear  to  have  discovered 
the  precise  point  to  which  intellectual 
culture  can  be  carried  without  risk 
of  intellectual  emancipation.  Enmity 
itself  was  compelled  to  own  that,  in 
the  art  of  managing  and  forming  the 
tender  mind,  they  had  no  equals. 
Meanwhile  they  assiduously  a-nd  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  the  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit.  "With  stiU  greater  assi- 
duity and  still  greater  success  they 
applied  themselves  to  the  ministry  of 


the  confessional.     Throughout  Eoman 
Catholic  Europe  the  secrets  of  eveiy 
government  and  of  almost  every  family 
of  note  were  in  their  keeping.    They 
glided  from  one  Protestant  country  to 
another  under  innumerable  disguises, 
as  gay  Cavaliers,  as  simple  rustics,  as 
Puritan    preachers.     They    wandered 
to  countries  which  neither  mercantile 
avidity  nor  liberal  curiosity  had  ever 
impelled  any  stranger  to  explore.  They 
were  to  be  found  in  the  garb  of  Man- 
darins superintending  the  observatory 
at  Pekin.     They  were   to   be  founi 
spade  in  hand,  teaching  the  rudiments 
of  agriculture  to  the  savages  of  Para- 
guay.    Yet,  whatever  might  be  their 
residence,  whatever  might  be  their  em- 
ployment, their  spirit  was  the  same, 
entire  devotion  to  the  common  cause, 
unreasoning  obedience  to  the  central 
authority.    None  of  them  had  chosen 
his  dwelUngplace  or  his  vocation  for 
himself.    Whether  the  Jesuit  should 
live  under  the  arctic  circle  or  under 
the  equator,  whether  he  should  pass 
his  life  in  arranging  gems  and  collating 
manuscripts  at  the  Vatican,  or  in  pe^ 
suading  naked  barbarians   under  the 
Southern  Cross  not  to  eat  each  other, 
were  matters  which  he  left  with  pro- 
found submission  to  the  decision  of 
others.     If  he  was  wanted  at  Lima,  he 
was  on  the  Atlantic  in  the  next  fleet 
If  he  was  wanted  at  Bagdad,  he  was 
toiling  through  the  desert  with   the 
next  caravan.     If   his   ministry  was 
needed  in  some  country  where  his  life 
was  more  insecure  than  that  of  a  wolfl 
where  it  was  a  crime  to  harbour  him, 
where  the  heads  and  quarters  of  his 
brethren,  fixed  in  the  public  places, 
showed  him  what  he  had  to  expect,  he 
went  without  remonstrance  or  hesita- 
tion to  his  doom.     Nor  is  this  heroic 
spirit  yet  extinct     When,  in  our  own 
time,    a   new   and  terrible   pestilence 
passed  round  the  globe,  when,  in  some 
great  cities,  fear  had  dissolved  all  the 
ties  which  hold  society  together,  when 
the  secular  clergy  had  forsaken  their 
flocks,  when  medical  succour  was  not 
to  be  purchased  by  gold,  when   the 
strongest  natural  affections  had  yielded 
to  the  love  of  life,  even  then  the  Jesuit 
was  found  by  this  pallet  which  bishop 
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and  curate,  physician  and  nurse,  father 
and  mother,  had  deserted,  bending  over 
infected  lips  to  catch  the  faint  accents 
of  confession,  and  holding  up  to  the 
last,  before  the  expiring  penitent,  the 
image  of  the  expiring  Bedeemer. 

But  with  the  admirable  energy,  dis- 
interestedness, and  selfdevotion  which 
were  characteristic  of  the  Society,  great 
vices  were  mingled.  It  was  alleged, 
and  not  ^7ithout  foundation,  that  the 
ardent  public  spirit  which  made  the 
Jesuit  regardless  of  his  ease,  of  his 
liberty,  and  of  his  life,  made  him  also 
regardless  of  truth  and  of  mercy;  that 
no  means  which  could  promote  the 
interest  of  his  religion  seemed  to  him 
unlawful,  and  that  by  the  interest  of 
bis  religion  he  too  often  meant  the 
interest  of  his  Society.  It  was  alleged 
that,  in  the  most  atrocious  plots  re- 
corded in  history,  his  agency  could  be 
distinctly  traced;  that,  constant  only 
b  attachment  to  the  fraternity  to  which 
be  belonged,  he  was  in  some  countries 
tbe  most  dangerous  enemy  of  freedom, 
and  in  others  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
of  order.  The  mighty  victories  which 
be  boasted  that  he  had  achieved  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church  were,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  illustrious  members  of 
tiiat  Church,  rather  apparent  than  real 
He  had  indeed  laboured  with  a  wonder- 
ful show  of  success  to  reduce  the  world 
under  her  laws;  but  he  had  done  so 
by  relaxing  her  laws  to  suit  the  temper 
of  the  world.  Instead  of  toiling  to 
elevate  human  nature  to  the  noble 
standard  fixed  by  divine  precept  and 
example,  he  had  lowered  the  standard 
till  it  was  beneath  the  average  level  of 
human  nature.  He  gloried  in  multi- 
tudes of  converts  who  had  been  baptised 
in  the  remote  regions  of  the  East :  but 
it  was  reported  fliat  from  some  of  those 
converts  the  facts  on  which  the  whole 
theology  of  the  Gospel  depends  had 
been  cunningly  concealed,  and  that 
others  were  permitted  to  avoid  perse- 
cution by  bowing  down  before  the  images 
of  fiilse  gods,  while  internally  repeating 
Paters  and  Aves.  Nor  was  it  only  in 
heathen  countries  that  such  arts  were 
said  to  be  practised.  It  was  not  strange 
that  people  of  aU  ranks,  and  especially 
of  the  highest  ranks,  crowded  to  the 


confessionals  in  the  Jesuit  temples ;  for 
from  those  confessionals  none  went  dis- 
contented away.  There  the  priest  was 
all  things  to  all  men.  He  showed  just 
so  much  rigour  as  might  not  drive  those 
who  knelt  at  his  spiritual  tribunal  to 
the  Dominican  or  the  Franciscan  church. 
If  he  had  to  deal  with  a  mind  truly 
devout,  he  spoke  in  the  saintly  tones  of 
the  primitive  fathers:  but  with  that 
large  part  of  mankind  who  have  religion 
enough  to  make  them  uneasy  when  they 
do  wrong,  and  not  religion  enough  to 
keep  them  from  doing  wrong,  he  fol- 
lowed a  different  system.  Since  he 
could  not  reclaim  them  from  vice,  it  was 
his  business  to  save  them  from  remorse. 
He  had  at  his  command  an  immense 
dispensary  of  anodyne's  for  wounded 
consciences.  In  the  books  of  casuistry 
which  had  been  written  by  his  brethren, 
and  printed  with  the  approbation  of  his 
superiors,  were  to  be  found  doctrines 
consolatory  to  transgressors  of  every 
class.  There  the  bankrupt  was  taught 
how  he  might,  without  sin,  secrete  his 
goods  from  his  creditors.  The  servant 
was  taught  how  he  might,  without  sin, 
run  off  with  his  master's  plate.  The 
pandir  was  assured  that  a  Christian 
man  might  innocently  earn  his  living  by 
carrying  letters  and  messages  between 
married  women  and  their  gallants.  The 
highspirited  and  punctilious  gentlemen 
of  France  were  gratified  by  a  decision 
in  favour  of  duelling.  The  Italians, 
accustomed  to  darker  and  baser  modes 
of  vengeance,  were  glad  to  learn  that 
they  might,  without  any  crime,  shoot 
at  their  enemies  from  behind  hedges. 
To  deceit  was  given  a  license  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  whole  value  of  human 
contracts  and  of  human  testimony.  In 
truth,  if  society  continued  to  hold  to- 
gether, if  life  and  property  enjoyed  any 
security,  it  was  because  common  ser.^e 
and  common  humanity  restrained  if  ten 
from  doing  what  the  Order  of  Jesus 
assured  them  that  they  might  with  a 
safe  conscience  do. 

So  strangely  were  good  and  evil  in- 
termixed in  the  character  of  these  cele- 
brated brethren ;  and  the  intermixture 
was  the  secret  of  their  gigantic  power. 
That  power  could  never  have  belonged 
to  mere  hypocrites.     It  could  .  never 
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have  belonged  to  rigid  moralists.  It 
was  to  be  attained  only  by  men  sin- 
cerely enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
great  end,  and  at  the  same  time  un- 
scrupulous as  to  the  choice  of  means. 

From  the  first  the  Jesuits  had  been 
bound  by  a  peculiar  allegiance  to  the 
Pope.  Their  mission  had  been  not  less 
to  queU  all  mutiny  within  the  Church 
than  to  repel  the  hostility  of  her  avowed 
enemies.  Their  doctrine  was  in  the 
highest  degree  what  has  been  called  on 
our  side  of  the  Alps  Ultramontane,  and 
differed  almost  as  much  &om  the  doc- 
trine of  Bossuet  as  from  that  of  Luther. 
They  condemned  the  Galilean  liberties, 
the  claim  of  (Bcumenical  councils  to 
control  the  Holy  See,  and  the  claim  of 
Bishops  to  an  independent  commission 
£rom  heaven.  Lainez,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  fraternity,  proclaimed  at 
Trent,  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
creatures  of  Pius  the  Fourth,  and  the 
murmurs  of  French  and  Spanish  pre- 
lates, that  the  government  of  the  faithful 
had  been  committed  by  Christ  to  the 
Pope  alone,  that  in  the  Pope  alone  all 
sacerdotal  authority  was  concentrated, 
and  that  through  the  Pope  alone  priests 
and  bishops  derived  whatever  power 
they  possessed.*  During  many  years 
the  union  between  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
and  the  Order  had  continued  unbroken. 
Had  that  union  been  still  unbroken 
when  James  the  Second  ascended  the 
English  throne,  had  the  influence  of 
the  Jesuits  as  well  as  the  influence  of 
the  Pope  been  exerted  in  favour  of  a 
moderate  and  constitutional  policy,  it 
is  probable  that  the  great  revolution 
which  in  a  short  time  changed  the  whole 
state  of  European  affairs  would  never 
have  taken  place.  But,  even  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Society,  proud  of  its  services  and  con- 
fident in  its  strength,  had  become  im- 
patient of  the  yoke.  A  generation  of 
Jesuits  sprang  up,  who  looked  for  pro- 
tection and  guidance  rather  to  the  court 
of  France  than  to  the  court  of  Bome ; 
and  this  disposition  was  not  a  little 
strengthened  when  Innocent  the  Ele- 
venth was  raised  to  the  papal  throne. 

The  Jesuits  were,  at  that  time,  en- 

•  Fra  Paolo,  lib.   vil. ;   P^UaTidno,  lib. 
XTiii.  cap.  15. 


gaged  in  a  war  to  the  death  against  an 
enemy  whom  tliey  had  at  first  disdained, 
but  whom  they  had  at  length  been 
forced  to  regard  with  respect  and  fear. 
Just  when  iheii  prosperity  was  at  the 
height,  they  were  braved  by  a  handful 
of  opponents,  who  had  indeed  no  infla- 
ence  with  the  rulers  of  this  world,  but 
who  were  strong  in  religious  faith  and 
intellectual  energy.  Then  followed  a 
long,  a  strange,  a  glorious  conflict  of 
genius  against  power.  The  Jesuit  called 
cabinets,  tribunals,  universities  to  his 
aid;  and  they  responded  to  the  call 
Port  Boyal  appealed,  not  in  vain,  to 
the  hearts  and  to  the  understandings 
of  millions.  The  dictators  of  Christen- 
dom found  themselves,  on  a  sudden,  in 
the  position  of  culprits.  They  were 
arraigned  on  the  charge  of  having  sys- 
tematically debased  the  standard  of 
evangelical  morality,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  their  own  influence ;  and 
the  charge  was  enforced  in  a  manner 
which  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world :  for  the  chief  accuser 
wad  Blaise  Pascal  His  powers  of  mind 
were  such  as  have  raxely  been  bestowed 
on  any  of  the  children  of  men ;  and  the 
vehemence  of  the  zeal  which  animated 
him  was  but  too  well  proved  by  the 
cruel  penances  and  vigils  under  which 
his  macerated  frame  sank  into  an  early 
grave.  His  spirit  was  the  spirit  of 
Saint  Barnard :  but  the  delicacy  of  his 
wit,  the  purity,  the  energy,  the  sim- 
plicity ef  his  rhetoric,  had  never  been 
equalled,  except  by  the  great  masters 
of  Attic  eloquence.  All  Europe  read 
and  admired,  laughed  and  wept  The 
Jesuits  attempted  to  reply:  but  their 
feeble  answers  were  received  by  the 
public  with  shouts  of  mockery.  They 
wanted,  it  is  true,  no  talent  or  accom- 
plishment into  which  men  can  be  drilled 
by  elaborate  discipline ;  but  such  dis- 
cipline, though  it  may  bring  out 
the  powers  of  ordinary  minds,  has  a 
tendency  to  suffocate,  rather  than  to 
develope,  original  genius.  It  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  that^  in  the 
literary  contest,  the  Jansenists  were 
completely  victorious.  To  the  Jesuits 
nothing  was  left  but  to  oppress  the  sect 
which  they  could  not  confute.  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  was  now  their  chief 
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rapport.  His  consdence  had,  from  boy- 
hood, been  in  their  keeping ;   and  he 
had  learned  fipom  them  to  abhor  Jan- 
senism quite  as  much  as  he  abhorred 
Protestantism,   and  very  much  more 
than  he  abhorred  Atheism.    Innocent 
the  Eleventh,  on  the  othej  hand,  leaned 
to  the  Jansenist  opinions.     The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  Society  found  itself 
in  a  situation  never  contemplated  by 
its  founder.  The  Jesuits -were  estranged 
fiom  the  Supreme  Pontiff;  and  t£ey 
were  closely  allied  with  a  prince  who 
proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of 
the  Gallican  liberties  and  the  enemy  of 
Ultramontane  pretensions.     The  Order 
thwefore  became  in  England  an  in- 
strument of  the  designs  of  Lewis,  and 
laboured,  with  a  success  which  the 
Boman  Catholics  afterwards  long  and 
bitterly  deplored,  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament, 
to  thwart  the  Nuncio,  to  undermine  the 
power  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  to 
support  the  most  desperate  schemes  of 
l^wnnel. 

Thus  on  one  side  were  the  Hydes 
and  the  whole  body  of  Tory  churchmen, 
Powis  and  all  the  most  respectable 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  King's 
own  faith,  the  States  General,  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  the  Pope.  Qn 
the  other  side  were  a  few  Homan  Ca- 
tholic adventurers,  of  broken  fortune 
and  tainted  reputation,  backed  byFrance 
and  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  Jesuits 
ftxbn  &t  Whitehall  was  an  English 
'"^  brother  of  the  Order,  who  had, 
daring  some  time,  acted  as  Vicepro- 
vinci^  who  had  been  long  regarded 
by  James  with  peculiar  favour,  and 
who  had  lately  been  made  Clerk  of  the 
Closet.  This  man,  named  Edward 
Petre,  was  descended  from  an  honour- 
able family:  his  manners  were  courtly: 
his  roeech  was  flowing  and  plausible : 
but  he  was  weak  and  vain,  covetous 
and  SrOibitious.  Of  all  the  evil  coun- 
sellors who  had  access  to  the  royal  ear, 
he  bore,  perhaps,  the  largest  part  in  the 
ruin  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

The  obstinate  and  imperious  nature 
of  the  King  gave  great  advantages  to 
those  who  advised  him  to  be  firm,  to 
yield  nothing,   and  to  make  himself 


feared.  One  state  maxim  had  taken 
possession  of  his  small  under-  tim 
standing,  and  was  not  to  be  dis-  ^^g** 
lodged  by  reason.  To  reason,  and^**' 
indeed,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  **p*"**°*- 
of  attending.  His  mode  of  arguing,  if 
it  is  to  be  so  called,  was  one  not  un- 
common among  dull  and  stubborn  per- 
sons, who  are  accustomed  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  their  inferiors.  He  asserted 
a  proposition ;  and,  as  often  as  wiser 
people  ventured  respectfully  to  show 
that  it  was  erroneous,  he  asserted  it 
again,  in  exactly  the  same  words,  and 
conceived  that,  by  doing  so,  he  at  once 
disposed  of  all  objections.*  "  I  will 
make  no  concession,"  he  often  repeated; 
"  my  father  made  concessions,  and  he 
was  beheaded."  f  Even  if  it  had  been 
true  that  concession  had  been  fatal  to 
Charles  the  First,  a  man  of  sense  would 
have  remembered  that  a  single  experi- 
ment is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a 
general  rule  even  in  sciences  much  less 
complicated  than  the  science  of  govern- 
ment; that,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  no  two  political  experiments 
were  ever  made  of  which  all  the  condi- 
tions were  exactly  alike ;  and  that  the 
only  way  to  learn  civil  prudence  from 
history  is  to  examine  and  compare  an 
immense  number  of  cases.  But,  if  the 
single  instance  on  which  the  King  re- 
lied proved  anything,  it  proved  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  if  Charles  had  frankly 
made  to  the  Short  Parliament,  which 
met  in  the  spring  of  1640,  but  one  half 
of  the  concessions  which  he  made,  a 
few  months  later,  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, he  would  have  lived  and  died  a 
powerful  King.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  if 
he  had  refused  to  make  any  concession 
to  the  Long  Parliament,  and  had  re- 
sorted to  arms  in  defence  of  the  Ship- 
money  and  of  the  Star  Chamber,  he 
would  have  seen,  in  the  hostile  ranks, 

*  This  was  the  praotioe  of  his  daughter 
Anne;  and  Karlborough  said  that  she  had 
learned  it  from  her  father.  See  the  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Duchess  of  Marlboroagh. 

t  Down  to  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  Bi- 
shops, James  went  on  telling  Adda  that  all 
the  calamities  of  Charles  the  First  were  "per 

.     .  .  ..     .TV         .  ■,      m  June  29. 
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Hyde  and  Falkland  side  by  side  with 
Hollis  and  Hampden.  It  would  indeed 
be  more  correct  to  say  that,  if  he  had 
reiiised  to  make  any  concession,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  resort  to 
arms ;  for  not  twenty  Cavaliers  would 
have  joined  his  standard.  It  was  to 
his  large  concessions  alone  that  he 
owed  the  support  of  that  great  body  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  fought  so 
long  and  so  gallantly  in  his  cause.  But 
it  would  have  been  useless  to  represent 
these  things  to  James. 

Another  fi&tal  delusion  had  taken 
possession  of  his  mind,  and  was  never 
dispelled  till  it  had  ruined  him.  He 
firmly  believed  that,  do  what  he  might, 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  act  up  to  their  principles.  It 
had,  he  knew,  been  proclaimed  &om 
ten  thousand  pulpits,  it  had  been 
solemnly  declared  by  the  University  of 
Oxford,  that  even  tyranny  as  frightfal 
as  that  of  the  most  depraved  of  the 
Caesars  did  not  justify  subjects  in  re- 
sisting the  royal  authority ;  and  hence 
he  was  weak  enough  to  conclude  that 
the  whole  body  of  Tory  gentlemen  and 
clergymen  would  let  him  plunder,  op- 
press, and  insult  them,  without  lifting 
an  arm  against  him.  It  seems  strange 
that  any  man  should  have  passed  his 
fiftieth  year  without  discovering  that 
people  sometimes  do  what  they  think 
wrong:  and  James  had  only  to  look 
into  his  own  heart  for  abundant  proof 
that  even  a  strong  sense  of  religious 
duty  will  not  always  prevent  frail 
human  beings  from  indulging  their 
passions  in  defiance  of  divine  laws, 
and  at  the  risk  of  awfiil  penalties.  He 
must  have  been  conscious  that,  though 
he  thought  adultery  sinful,  he  was  an 
adulterer :  but  nothing  could  convince 
him  that  any  man  who  professed  to 
think  rebellion  sinful  would  ever,  in 
any  extremity,  be  a  rebel.  The.  Church 
of  England  was,  in  his  view,  a  passive 
victim,  wliich  he  might,  without  dan- 
ger, outrage  and  torture  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  nor  did  he  ever  see  his  error  till 
the  Universities  were  preparing  to  coin 
their  plate  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  military  chest  of  his  enemies,  and 
till  a  Bishop,  long  renowned  for  loyalty, 
had  thrown  aside  the  cassock,  put  on 


jackboots,  and  taken  the  command  of  & 
regiment  of  insurgents. 

In  these  fatal  follies  the  Elingwafl 
artfully  encouraged  by  a  minis-  Th«  King 
ter  who  had  been  an  Exclusion-  231a 
ist,  and  who  still  called  him-  J"^J" 
self  a  Protestant,  the  Earl  of  doiud. 
Sunderland.  The  motives  and  conduetof 
this  unprincipled  politician  have  oft«n 
been  misrepresented.     He  was,  in  his 
own  lifetime,  accused  by  the  Jacobites 
of  having,  even  betbre  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of   James,   determined  to 
bring  about  a  revolution  in  favour  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  of  having, 
with  that  view,  recommended  a  sueces- 
sion  of  outrages  on  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical constitution  of  the  realm.  This 
idle  stoiy  has  been  repeated  down  to 
our  own  days  by  ignorant  writers.  But 
no  well  informed  historian,  whatever 
might  be  his   prejudices,  has  conde- 
scended to  adopt  it :  for  it  rests  on  no 
evidence  whatever;  and  scarcely  any 
evidence  would    convince    reasonable 
men  that  Sunderland  deliberately  in- 
curred guilt  and  infamy  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  change  by  which  it  was 
clear  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  a 
gainer,  and  by  which,  in  fact,  he  lost 
immense  wealth  and  influence.    Nor  is 
there  the  smallest  reason  for  resorting 
to  so  strange  a  hypothesis.     For  the 
truth  lies  on  the  surface.     Crooked  as 
this  man's  course  was,  the  law  which 
determined  it  was  simple.     His  con- 
duct is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  alternate 
influence  of  cupidity  and  fear  on  a 
mind  highly  susceptible  of  both  those 
passions,  and  quicksighted  rather  than 
farsighted.     He  wanted  more  power 
and    more    money.     More  power  he 
could  obtain  only  at  Rochester's  ex- 
pense ;  and  the  obvious  way  to  obtain 
power  at  Rochester's  expense  was  to 
encourage  the  dislike  which  the  King 
felt  for  Rochester's  moderate  counsels. 
Money  could  be  most  easily  and  most 
largely  obtained  firom  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  Sunderland  was  eager  to 
sell  himself  to  that  court.    He  had  no 
jovial  generous  vices.     He  cared  little 
for  wine  or  for  beauty :  but  he  desired 
riches  with  an  ungovernable  and  insati  - 
able  desire.  The  passion  for  play  raged  in 
him  without  measure,  and  had  not  been 
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tamed  by  nunous  losses.  His  heredi- 
tary fortune  was  ample.  He  had  long 
filled  iucratiye  posts,  and  had  neglected 
no  art  which  conld  make  them  more 
lncratiTe :  but  his  ill-luck  at  the  hazard 
table  was  such  that  his  estates  were 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  encum- 
bered. In  the  hope  of  extricating 
himself  from  his  embarrassments,  he 
betrayed  to  Barillon  all  the  schemes 
adverse  to  France  which  had  been 
meditated  in  the  English  cabinet,  and 
Vnted  that  a  Secretary  of  State  could 
in  such  times  render  services  for  which 
it  might  be  wise  in  Lewis  to  pay 
largely.  The  Ambassador  told  his 
master  that  six  thousand  guineas  was 
the  smallest  gratification  that  could  be 
offered  to  so '  important  a  minister. 
Lewis  consented  to  go  as  high  as 
twenty  five  thousand  crowns,  equiva- 
lent to  about  five  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  It  was  agreed  that 
Sunderland  should  receive  this  sum 
yearly,  and  that  he  should,  in  return, 
exert  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the 
reassembling  of  the  Parliament* 

He  joined  himself  therefore  to  the 
Jesuitical  cabal,  and  made  so  dexterous 
an  use  of  the  influence  of  that  cabal 
that  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Hali- 
&x  in  the  high  dignity  of  Lord  Presi- 
dent without  being  required  to  resign 
the  &r  more  active  and  lucrative  post 
of  Secretary.f  He  felt,  however,  that 
he  could  never  hope  to  obtain  para- 
mount influence  in  the  Court  while  he 
was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  All  religions  were  the 
same  to  him.  In  private  circles,  in- 
deed, he  was  in  the  habit  of  talking 
with  profane  contempt  of  the  most 
sacred  thin^.  He  therefore  determined 
to  let  the  King  have  the  delight  and 
glory  of  effecting  a  conversion.  Some 
management,  however,  was  necessary. 

•  Barillon,  Kov.^.  1686 ;  Lewis  to  Barillon, 

"Pee.(L'*  ■^^  ^  highly  cnriona  paper  which  was 
written  in  1687,  almoet  certainly  by  Bonre- 
panx,  and  which  is  now  in  the  French  archives, 
Sunderland  is  described  thus  :— "  La  passion 
qn'il  a  ponr  le  jen,  et  les  pertes  oonsid^rables 
qn'il  y  fait,  inoommodent  fort  ses  affaires.  II 
n'aime  pas  le  vin  ;  et  11  halt  les  femmes." 

t  It  appears  from  the  (Council  Book  that  he 
took  his  plaoe  as  Priesldent  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, 1685. 


No  man  is  utterly  without  rtgard  for 
the  opinion  of  his  fellow  creatures :  and 
even  Sunderland,  though  not  very  sen- 
sible to  shame,  flinched  from  the  in- 
f&mj  of  public  apostasy.  He  played 
his  part  with  rare  adroitness.  To  the 
world  he  showed  himself  as  a  Protes- 
tant. In  the  Boyal  Closet  he  assumed 
the  character  of  an  earnest  inquirer 
after  truth,  who  was  almost  persuaded 
to  declare  himself  a  Boman  Catholic, 
and  who,  while  waiting  for  fuller 
illumination,  was  disposed  to  render 
every  service  in  his  ^wer  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  old  faith.  James,  who 
was  never  very  discerning,  and  who  in 
religious  matters  was  absolutely  blind, 
suffered  himself,  notwithstanding  all 
that  he  had  seen  of  human  knavery,  of 
the  knavery  of  courtiers  as  a  dass,  and 
of  the  knavery  of  Sunderland  in  parti- 
cular, to  be  duped  into  the  belief  that 
divine  grace  had  touched  the  most  false 
and  callous  of  human  hearts.  During 
many  months  the  wUv  minister  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  at  court  as  a 
promising  catechumen,  without  exhibit- 
ing himself  to  the  public  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  renegade.*  . 

He  early  suggested  to  the  King  the 
expediency  of  appointing  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  Koman  Catholics  to  advise  on 
aU  matters  affecting  the  interests  of 
their  religion.  This  committee  met 
sometimes  at  Chiffinch's  lodgings,  and 
sometimes  at  the  official  apartments  of 
Sunderland,  who,  though  still  nomi- 
nally a  Protestant^  was  admitted  to  aU 
its  deliberations,  and  soon  obtained  a 
decided  ascendency  over  the  othei 
members.  Evezy  Friday  the  Jesuitical 
cabal  dined  with  the  Secretary.  The 
conversation  at  table  was  fi^e ;  and 
the  weaknesses  of  the  prince  whom  the 
confederates  hoped  to  manage  were  nor 
spared.  To  Petre  Sunderland  promised 
a  Cardinal's  hat;  to  Castelmaine  a 
splendid  embassy  to  Home ;  to  Dover 
a  lucrative  command  in  the  Guards; 

*  Bonrepanz  was  not  so  easQy  deceived  at 
James.  **  En  son  particnlier  11  (Snnderland) 
n'en  prof^sse  ancone  (religion),  et  en  parle 
fort  librement.  Oes  sortes  de  dlsoonrs  seroient 
en  execration  en  France.  Id  lis  sont  ordi- 
naires  parmi  xm  certain  nombre  de  gens  dc 

May  SS 

pais."  ~  Bonrepanz    to    Seignelay,  -J^SSZ' 

1687. 
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and  to  Tyrconnel  high  employment  in 
Ireland.  Thus  bound  together  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  interest,  these  men 
addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of 
subverting  the  Treasurer's  power.* 

There  were  two  Protestant  members 
Perfidy  of  of  the  Cabinet  who  took 
jtAvya.  decided  part  in  the  struggle. 
Jeffreys  was  at  this  time  tortured  by  a 
cruel  internal  malady  which  had  been 
aggravated  by  intemperance.  At  a 
dinner  which  a  wealthy  Alderman 
gave  to  some  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  government,  the  Lord  Treasurer 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  so 
drunk  that  they  stripped  themselves 
almost  stark  naked,  and  were  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  climbing  up 
a  signpost  to  drink  His  Majesty^ 
health.  The  pious  Treasurer  escaped 
with  nothing  but  the  scandal  of  the 
debauch :  but  the  Chancellor  brought 
on  a  violent  fit  of  his  complaint.  His 
life  was  for  some  time  thought  to  be  in 
serious  danger.  ■  James  expressed  great 
uneasiness  at  the  thought  of  losing  a 
minister  who  suited  him  so  well,  and 
said,  with  some  truth,  that  the  loss  of 
such  a  man  could  not  be  easily 
repaired.  Jeffireys,  when  he  became 
convalescent,  promised  his  support  to 
both  the  contending  parties,  and  waited 
to  see  which  of  them  would  prove  vic- 
torious. Some  curious  proofs  of  his 
duplicity  are  still  extant  It  has  been 
already  said  that  the  two  French 
agents  who  were  then  resident  in 
London  had  divided  the  English  court 
between  them.  Bonrepaux  was  con- 
stantly with  Eochester;  and  Barillon 
lived  with  Sunderland.  Lewis  was 
informed  in  the  same  week  by  Bonre- 
paux that  the  Chancellor  was  entirely 
with  the  Treasurer,  and  by  Barillon 
that  the  Chancellor  was  in  league  with 
the  Secretary .f 

Godolphin,  cautious  and  taciturn, 
o^ou  ^i<i  ^s  best  to  preserve  neu- 
phin.        trality.      His    opinions    and 


»  Life  of  James  the  Second,  il.  74.  77.  Orig. 
Mem. ;  Sheridan  MS. ;  BariDon,  March  ^. 
1686. 

t  Beresby'a    Memoirs ;    Lnttrell's    Diary, 

Feb.  3. 1685. ;  Barillon, Feb.  ^,f  ^y" ;  Bon- 
Jan^. 


wishes  were  undoubtedly  with  Roches- 
ter: but  his  office  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  be  in  constant  attendance 
on  the  Queen ;  and  he  was  natnrally 
unwilling  to  be  on  bad  terms  with 
her.  There  is  indeed  some  ^^ 
no  ^reason  to  believe  that  he  <>«* 
regarded  her  with  an  attachment  more 
romantic  than  often  finds  place  in  tiie 
hearts  of  veteran  statesmen ;  and  dt- 
cumstances,  which  it  is  now  necessary 
to  relate,  had  thrown  her  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal.* 

The  King,  stem  as  was  his  temper 
and  grave  as  was  his  deport-  j^aamd 
ment,  was  scarcely  less  under  *«kii«. 
the  influence  of  female  attractions  than 
his  more  lively  and  amiable  brother 
had  been.     The  beauty,'  indeed,  which 
distinguished  the  favourite  ladies  of 
Charles  was  not  necessary  to  James. 
Barbara  Palmer,  Eleanor  Gwynn,  and 
Louisa  de  Querouaille  were  among  the 
finest  women  of  their  time.    James, 
when    young,    had    surrendered  his 
liberty,  descended  below  his  rank,  and 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  &mily, 
for  the  coarse  features  of  Anne  Hyde. 
He  had  soon,  to  the  great  diversion  of 
the    whole  court,  been  drawn  away 
from  his  plain  consort  by  a  plainer 
mistress,    Arabella    Churchill      His 
second    wife,    though     twenty    years 
younger    than    himself,    and    of   no 
unpleasing  face  or  figure,  had  frequent 
reason  to  complain  of  his  inconstancy. 
But  of  all  his  illicit  attach-  c»etKia» 
ments,  the  strongest  was  that  8«"^- 
which  bound  him  to  Catharine  Sedley. 
This  woman  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  profligate  wits   of  the  Be- 
storation.     The  licentiousness  of  his 
writings  is  not  redeemed    by  much 
grace  or  vivacity;  but  the  charms  of 
his  conversation  were    acknowledged 
even  by  sober  men  who  had  no  esteem 
for  his  character.      To  sit  near  him  a* 
the  theatre,  and  to  hear  his  criticisms  on 
a  new  play,  was  regarded  as  an  intel- 


»  Dartmouth's  note  on  Burnet,  L  621.  I* 
a  contemporary  satire  it  Is  remarked  w» 
Godolphin 

"  BcAto  time  with  politic  h«ad,  aad  all  ttpprmm. 
Plflaaed  with  the  chazge  of  the  Qoeairs  mva  tm 
gloTefc" 
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lectual  treat  *  Diyden  had  done  him 
the  honour  to  make  him  a  principal 
interlocutor  in  the  Dialogae  on  Dra- 
matic Poesy.  The  morsds  of  Sedley 
were  such  as,  even  in  that  age,  gave 
great  scandaL  He  on  one  occasion, 
after  a  inld  revel,  exhibited  himself 
without  a  shred  of  clothing  in  the 
balcony  of  a  tavern  near  Covent 
Garden,  and  harangued  the  people 
who  were  passing  in  language  so 
indecent  and  proline  that  he  was 
driven  in  by  a  shower  of  brickbats, 
was  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanour, 
was  sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  was 
reprimanded  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  the  most  cutting  terms.t 
His  daughter  had  inherited  his  abili- 
ties and  his  impudence.  Personal 
charms  she  had  none,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  brilliant  eyes,  the  lustre 
of  which,  to  men  of  delicate  taste, 
seemed  fierce  and  unfeminine.  Her 
form  was  lean,  her  countenance  hag- 
QaxdL  Charles,  though  he  liked  her 
conversation,  laughed  at  her  ugliness, 
and  said  that  the  priests  must  have 
recommended  her  to  his  brother  by 
way  of  penance.  She  well  knew  that 
she  was  not  handsome,  and  jested 
freely  on  her  own  homeliness.  Yet, 
with  strange  inconsistency,  she  loved 
to  adorn  herself  magAificently,  and 
drew  on  herself  much  keen  ridicule  by 
appearing  in  the  theatre  and  the  ring 
plastered,  painted,  dad  in  Brussels 
lace,  glittering  with  diamonds,  and 
affecting  all  the  graces  of  eighteen. | 

The  nature  of  her  influence  over 
James  is  not  easily  to  be  explained. 
He  was  no  longer  young.  He  was  a 
religious  man :  at  least  he  was  willing 
to  make  for  his  religion  exertions  and 
sacrifices  ftx>m  which  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  are  called  religious  men 
would  shrink.  It  seems  strange  that 
any  attraction  should  have  drawn  him 
into  a  course  .of  life  which  he  must 
have  regarded  as  highly  criminal ;  and 
in  this  case  none  could  understand 
where  the  attraction  lay.  Catharine 
herself  was  astonished  by  the  violence 
of  his  passion.      "It  cannot  be  my 

*  Pepyg,  Oct.  4. 1664. 

t  Ibid.  July  1. 1668. 

X  See  Dorset's  satirical  lines  on  her. 


beauty,"  she  said;  "for  he  must  sec 
that  I  have  none:  and  it  cannot  be  my 
wit;  for  he  has  not  enough  to  know 
that  I  have  any." 

At  the  moment  of  the  King's  acces- 
sion, a  sense  of  the  new  responsibility 
which  lay  on  him  made  his  mind  for  a 
time  peculiarly  open  to  religious  im- 
pressions. He  formed  and  announced 
many  good  resolutions,  spoke  in  public 
with  great  severity  of  the  impious  and 
licentious  manners  of  the  age,  and  in 
private  assured  his  Queen  and  his 
confessor  that  he  would  see  Catharine 
Sedley  no  more.  He  wrote  to  his 
mistress  entreating  her  to  quit  the 
apartments  which  she  occupied  at 
Whitehall,  and  to  go  to  a  house  in 
Saint  James's  Square  which  had  been 
splendidly  furnished  for  her  at  his 
expense.  He  at  the  same  time 
promised  to  allow  her  a  large  pension 
from  his  privy  purse.  Catharine, 
clever,  strongminded,  intrepid,  and 
conscious  of  her  power,  re^ed  to  stir. 
In  a  few  months  it  began  to  be  whis- 
pered that  the  services  of  Chiffinch 
were  again  employed,  and  that  the 
mistress  frequently  passed  and  repassed 
through  that  private  door  through 
which  Father  Huddleston  had  borne 
the  host  to  the  bedside  of  Charles. 
The  King's  Protestant  ministers  had, 
it  seems,  conceived  a  hope  that  their 
master's  infatuation  for  this  woman 
might  cure  him  of  the  more  pernicious 
infatuation  which  impelled  him  to 
attack  their  religion.  She  had  all  the 
talents  which  could  qualify  her  to  play 
on  his  feelings,  to  make  game  of  his 
scruples,  to  set  before  him  in  a  strong 
light  the  difficulties  and  dangers  intx) 
which  he  was  running  headlong.  Ro- 
chester, the  champion  of  the  Church, 
exerted  himself  to  strengthen 
her  influence.  Ormond,  who  ofRcShet- 
is  popularly  regarded  as  the  JialPo?" 
personification  of  all  that  is  gjjf/'^"* 
pure  and  highminded  in  the  ^' 
English  Cavalier,  encouraged  the  design. 
Even  Lady  Rochester  was  not  ashamed 
to  cooperate,  and  to  cooperate  in  the 
veiy  worst  way.  Her  office  was  to 
direct  the  jealousy  of  the  injured  wife 
towards  a  young  lady  who  was  perfectly 
innocent.    The  whole  court  took  notice 
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of  the  coldness  and  rudeness  with 
which  the  Queen  treated  the  poor  girl 
on  whom  suspicion  had  been  thrown: 
but  the  cause  of  Her  Majesty's  ill 
humour  was  a  mysteiy.  For  a  time 
the  intrigue  went  on  prosperously  and 
secretly.  Catharine  often  told  the  King 
plainly  what  the  Protestant  Lords  of  the 
Council  only  dared  to  hint  in  the  most 
delicate  phrases.  His  crown,  she  said, 
was  at  stake :  the  old  dotard  Amndell 
and  the  blustering  Tyrconnel  would 
lead  him  to  his  ruin.  It  is  possible 
that  her  caresses  might  have  done 
what  the  united  exhortations  of  the 
Lords  and  the  Commons,  of  the  House 
of  Austria  and  the  Holy  See^  had 
failed  to  do,  but  for  a  strange  mishap 
which  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs. 
James,  in  a  fit  of  fondness,  determined 
to  make  his  mistress  Countess  of  Dor- 
chester in  her  own  right  Catharine 
saw  all  the  peril  of  such  a  step,  and 
declined  the  invidious  honour.  Her 
loTer  was  obstinate,  and  himself  forced 
the  patent  into  her  hands.  She  at  last 
accepted  it  on  one  condition,  which 
shows  her  confidence  in  her  own  power 
and  in  his  weakness.  She  made  him 
give  her  a  solemn  promise,  not  that  he 
would  never  quit  her,  but  that,  if  he 
did  so,  he  would  himself  announce  his 
resolution  to  her,  and  grant  her  one 
parting  interview. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  her  elevation 
got  abroad,  the  whole  palace  was  in  an 
uproar.  The  warm  blood  of  Italy 
boiled  in  the  veins  of  the  Queen.  Proud 
of  her  youth  and  of  her  charms,  of  her 
high  rank  and  of  her  stainless  chastity, 
.she  could  not  without  agonies  of  grief 
und  rage  see  herself  deserted  and 
insulted  for  such  a  rival.  Rochester, 
perliaps  remembering  how  patiently, 
after  a  short  struggle,  Catharine  of 
)3ragan2;a  had  consented  to  treat  the 
mistresses  of  Charles  with  politeness, 
had  expected  that,  after  a  httle  com- 
plaining and  pouting,  Mary  of  Modena 
would  be  equally  submissive.  It  was 
not  so.  She  did  not  even  attempt  to 
conceal  from  the  eyes  of  the  world  the 
violence  of  her  emotions.  Day  after 
day  the  courtiers  who  came  to  see  her 
dine  observed  that  the  dishes  were 
removed  untasted  from  the  table.     She 


suffered  the  tears  to  stream  down  her 
cheeks  unconcealed  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  circle  of  ministers  and  envoys. 
To  the  King  she  spoke  with  wild  ve- 
hemence.   "Let  me  go,"   she  cried. 
"  You  have  made  your  woman  a  Comi- 
tess :  make  her  a  Queen.    Put  my  crown 
on  her  head.     Only  let  me  hide  myself 
in  some  convent,  where  I  may  never 
see  her  more."     Then,  more  soberly, 
she  asked  hiin  how  he  reconciled  his 
conduct  to  his    religious   professions. 
"You  are  ready,"  she  said,  "to  pat 
your  kingdom  to  hazard  for  the  sake 
of  your  soul ;  and  yet  you  are  throwing 
away  your  soul  for  the  sake  of  that 
creature."     Father  Petre,  on  bended 
knees,  seconded  these  remonstrances. 
It  was  his  duty  to  do  so  ;  and  his  doty 
was  not  the  less  strenuously  performed 
because  it  coincided  with  his  interest 
The  King  went  on  for  a  time  sinning 
and  repenting.    In  his  hours  of  remorse 
his  penances  were  severe.     Mary  tret- 
sureii  up  to  the  end  of  her  life,  and,at 
her  death  bequeathed  to  the  convent  of 
Chaillot,  the  scourge  with  which  he 
had  vigorously   avenged   her   wrongs 
upon  his  own  shoulders.     Nothing  but 
Catharine's  absence  could  put  an  end 
to    this  stru^le  between  an  ignoble 
love  and  an  ignoble  superstition.  James 
wrote,  imploring  and  commanding  her 
to*  depart.    He  owned  that  he  had 
promised  to  bid  her  fkrewell  in  person. 
"  But  I  know  too  well,"  he  added,  "the 
power  which  you  have  over  me.  I  have 
not  strength  of  mind  enough  to  keep 
my  resolution  if  I  see  you."    He  offered 
her  a  yacht  to  convey  her  with  all 
dignity  and  comfort  to  Flanders,  and 
threatened  that  if  she  did  not  go  quietly 
she  should  be  sent  away  by  force.  She 
at  one  time  worked  on  his  feelings  by 
pretending  to  be  iU.   Then  she  assumed 
the  airs  of  a  martyr,  and  impudently 
proclaimed  herself  a  sufferer  for  the 
Protestant  religion.     Then  again  she 
adopted  the  style  of  John  Hampden. 
She  defied   the  King  to  remove  her. 
She  would  try  the  right  with  hiiQ' 
While  the    Great    Charter    and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  were  the  law  of  the 
land,  she  would  live  where  she  pleased. 
"And  Flanders!"  she  cried;  "neter! 
I  have  learned  one  thing  from  my 
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iriend  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin;  and 
that  is  never  to  trust  myself  in  a 
countiy  where  there  are  convents."  At 
length  she  selected  Ireland  as  the 
place  of  her  exile,  probably  because  the 
brother  of  her  patron  .Bochester  was 
viceroy  there.  After  many  delays  she 
departed,  leaving  the  victory  to  the 
Queen.* 

The  history  of  this  extraordinary 
intrigue  would  be  imperfect,  if  it  were 
not  added  that  there  is  still  extant  a 
religious  meditation,  vmtten  by  the 
Tr^sorer,  with  his  own  hand,  on  the 
veiy  same  day  on  which  the  intelligence 
of  his  attempt  to  govern  his  master  by 
means  of  a  concubine  was  despatched 
by  Bonrepaux  to  Versailles.  Ko  com- 
position of  Ken  or  Leighton  breathes  a 
spirit  of  more  fervent  and  exalted  piety 
than  this  efiusion.  Hypocrisy  cannot 
be  suspected :  for  the  paper  was  evi- 
dently meant  only  for  the  writers  own 
eye,  and  was  not  published  till  he  had 
been  more  than  a  century  in  his  grave. 
So  much  is  history  stranger  than  fiction ; 
and  so  true  is  it  that  nature  has 
caprices  which  art  dares  not  imitate. 
A  dramatist  would  scarcely  venture  to 
bring  on  the  stage  a  grave  prince,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
crown  in  order  to  serve  the  interests  of 
his  religion,  indefatigable  in  making 
proselytes,  and  yet  deserting  ana 
insultbg  a  -virtuous  wife  who  had  youth 
and  beauty  for  the  sake  of  a  profligate 
paramour  who  had  neither.  Still  less, 
if  possible,  would  a  dramatist  venture 
to  introduce  a  statesman  stopping  to 
the  wicked  and  shameful  part  of  a 
procurer,  and  calling  in  his  wife  to  aid 
him  in  that  dishonourable  ofBice,  yet, 
in  his  moments  of  leisure,  retiring  to 
his  closet,  and  there  secretly  pouring 


*  The  chief  materials  for  the  history  of  this 
intrigue  are  the  despatches  of  Barillon  and 
Boniepaux  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1686. 

See  Barillon,  Y^bTr^TibPr. » ^®^-  TT-.  ^e^.  15., 
Feb.  ||.,  and  Bonrepaux  under  the  first  four 
dates ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  January  19. ;  Beresby's 
Hemoirs ;  Burnet,  i.    682. ;    Sheridan  MS. ; 

Chaillot  MS. ;  Adda's  Despatches,  p^  ^ '  and 

p"'  ^ '  1686.    Adda  writes  like  a  pious,  but 

-wcjik  and  ignorant  man.  He  appears  to  have 
known  nothing  of  James's  past  life. 
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out  his  soul  to  his  Qod  in  penitent  team 
and  devout  ejaculations.* 

The  Treasurer  soon  found  that,  iD 
using  scandalous  means  for  the  D«ciin«  or 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  laud-  SrtiiJfla. 
able  end,  he  had  committed,  ««>««• 
not  only  a  crime,  but  a  folly.  The 
Queen  was  now  his  enemy.  She  affected, 
indeed,  to  listen  with  civility  while  the 
Hydes  excused  their  recent  conduct  as 
well  as  they  could;  and  she  occasionally 
pretended  to  use  her  influence  in  their 
favour :  but  she  must  have  been  more 
or  less  than  woman  if  she  had  really 
forgiven  the  conspiracy  which  had  been 
formed  against  her  dignity  and  her 
domestic  happiness  by  the  family  of 
her  husband's  flrst  wue.  The  Jesuits 
strongly  represented  to  the  King  the 
danger  which  he  had  so  narrowly  es- 
caped. His  reputation,  they  saij,  his^ 
peace,  his  soul,  had  been  put  in  perils 
by  the  machinations  of  his  prime  mi- 
nister. The  Nuncio,  who  would  gladly 
have  counteracted  the  influence  of  the 
violent  party,  and  cooperated  with  the 
moderate  members  of  the  cabinet^  could, 
not  honestly  or  decently  separate  him- 
self on  this  occasion  from  Father  Petre. 
James  himself,  when  parted  by  the  sea- 
from  the  charms  which  had  so  strongly 
fascinated  him,  could  not  but  regard, 
with  resentment  and  contempt  those 
who  had  sought  to  govern  him  by  means  ~ 
of  his  vices.  What  had  passed  must 
have  had  the  effect  of  raising  his  own 
Church  in  his  esteem,  and  of  lowering 
the  Church  of  England.  The  Jesuits, 
whom  it  was  the  fashion  to  represent 
as  the  most  unsafe  of  spiritual  guides, 


*  The  meditation  bears  date    "'^  ^  168|. 

Bonrepaux,  in  his  despatch  of  the  same  day, 
says,  "L'intrigue  avoit  €t6  oonduite  par 
Milord  Bochester  et  sa  femme  .  .  .  Leur  pro- 
jet  ^it  de  faire  gouvemer  le  Boy  d'Angle- 
terre  par  la  nouvelle  oomtesse.  lis  s'^ient 
assures  d'elle."  While  Bonrepaux  was  writing 
thus,  Bochester  was  writing  as  follows :— "  Oh 
God,  teach  me  so  to  number  my  days  that  I  may 
apply  my  heart  mito  wiidom.  Teach  me  to* 
number  theda3r8  that  Ihave  spent  in  vanity  and 
idleness,  and  teach  me  to  number  those  that  I 
have  spent  in  sin  and  wickedness.  Oh  Qod,. 
teach  me  to  number  the  days  of  my  affliction 
too,  and  to  gfive  thanks  for  all  that  is  come  to 
me  from  thy  hand.  Teach  me  likewise  to  num- 
ber the  days  of  this  world's  greatness  of  which 
I  have  so  great  a  share ;  and  teaoh  me  to  look 
upon  them  as  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.'* 
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as  sophists  who  refined  away  the  whole 
system  of  evangelical  mondity,  as  sy- 
cophants who  owed  their  influence 
chiefly  to  the  indulgence  with  which 
they  treated  the  sins  of  the  great,  had 
reclaimed  him  from  a  life  of  guilt  by 
rebukes  as  sharp  and  bold  as  those 
which  David  had  heard  ^m  Nathan 
and  Herod  from  the  Baptist.  On  the 
other  hand,  zealous  Protestants,  whose 
favourite  theme  was  the  laxity  of  Popish 
casuists  and  the  wickedness  of  doing 
evil  that  good  might  come,  had  at- 
tempted to  obtain  advantages  for  their 
own  Church  in  a  way  which  all  Chris- 
tians regarded  as  highly  criminaL  The 
victory  of  the  cabal  of  evil  counsellors 
was  therefore  complete.  The  King 
looked  coldly  on  Bochester.  The  cour- 
tiers and  foreign  ministers  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  Lord  Treasurer  was 
prime  minister  only  in  name.  He  con- 
tinued to  offer  his  advice  daily,  and  had 
the  mortification  to  find  it  daily  re- 
jected. Yet  he  could  not  prevail  on 
himself  to  relinquish  the  outward  show 
of  power,  and  the  emoluments  which 
he  directly  and  indirectly  derived  from 
his  great  place.  He  did  his  best^  there- 
fore, to  conceal  his  vexations  from  the 
public  eve.  But  his  violent  passions 
and  his  intemperate  habits  disqualified 
Tiitn  for  the  part  of  a  dissembler.  His 
gloomy  looks,  when  he  came  out  of  the 
<;ouncU  chamber,  showed  how  littie  he 
was  pleased  with  what  had  passed  at 
the  board;  and,  when  the  bottle  had 
gone  round  fireely,  words  escaped  him 
which  betrayed  hiis  uneasiness.* 

He  might,  indeed,  well  be  uneasy. 
Lidiscreet  and  unpopular  measures 
followed  one  another  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. All  thought  of  returning  to  the 
policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
abandoned.  TheKing  explicitly  avowed 
to  the  ministers  of  those  Continental 
powers  with  which  he  had  lately  in- 
tended to  ally  himself,  that  all  his  views 
had  undergone  a  change,  and  that  Eng- 
land was  stiU  to  be,  as  she  had  been 
under  his  grandfather,  his  father,  and 

»  "  Je  via  Milord  Bochfister  comme  il  sor- 
toit  dn  oonseil  fort  chagrin ;  et,  sor  la  fin  da 
0onper,  11  loi  oi  6chappa  qadqae  chose." — Bon- 
repaox.  Feb.  ^.  1686.  See  also  Barlllon,  March 

IT*»  15* 


his  brother,  of  no  account  in  Europe. 
*'  I  am  in  no  condition,"  he  said  to  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  '*to  trouble  myself 
about  what  passes  abroad.  It  is  my 
resolution  to  let  foreign  affiiiis  take 
their  course,  to  establish  my  authority 
at  home,  and  to  do  something  for  my 
religion."  A  few  days  later  he  an- 
nounced the  same  intentions  to  the  Stattt 
General.*  From  that  time  to  the  close 
of  his  ignominious  reign,  he  made  so 
serious  effort  to  escape  trom  vassalage, 
though,  to  the  last,  he  could  never  hear, 
without  transports  of  rage,  that  men 
called  him  a  vassal. 

The  two  events  which  proved  to  the 
public  that  Sunderland  and  Sunderland's 
party  were  victorious  were  the  proro- 
gation of  the  Parliament  6om  February 
to  May,  and  the  departure  of  Gastel- 
maine  for  Bome  with  the  appointments 
of  an  Ambassador  of  the  highest  iank.t 

Hitherto  all  the  business  of  the 
English  government  at  the  papal  court 
had  been  transacted  by  Jolm  Caryl 
This  gentleman  was  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries as  a  man  of  fortone  and 
fashion,  and  as  the  author  of  two  stt^ 
cessful  plays,  a  tragedy  in  rhyme  which 
had  been  made  popular  by  the  action 
and  recitation  of  Betterton,  and  a 
comedy  which  owes  all '  its  value  to 
scenes  borrowed  tpom  Moliere.  These 
pieces  have  long  been  forgotten;  bat 
what  Caryl  could  not  do  for  himself  has 
been  done  for  him  by  a  more  powerfol 
genius.  Half  a  line  in  the  Bape  of  the 
Lock  has  made  his  name  immortal. 

Caryl,  who  was,  like  all  the  other 
respectable  Boman  Catholics,  cbiM- 
an  enemy  to  violent  courses^  ^^ 
had  acquitted  himself  of  his  *"^ 
delicate  errand  at  Bome  with  good 
sense  and  good  feeling.    The  basin<)^ 
ijonfided  to  him  was  well  done ;  but  he 
assumed  no  public  character,  and  care- 
fully avoided  all  display.   His  mission, 
therefore,  put  the  government  to  scarcely 
any  charge,  and  excited  scarcely  any 
murmurs.    His  place  was  now  most 
unwisely  supplied  by  a  costly  and  os- 

»  BariUon,'^i^,  April  Ji-  ^^' 

t  London  Gazette,  Feb.  11. 168|;  Luttrdl's 

Diary,  Feb.  8. ;  Van  Leenwen,  Feb.  ^.  I  ^ 

of  James,  ii.  75.  Orig.  Hem. 
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tentatioQS  embassy,  offensive  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  people  of  England, 
and  hj  no  means  welcome  to  the  court 

of  Bome.  Castelmaine  had  it  in  charge 

to  demand  a  Cardinal's  hat  for  his  con- 
federate Fetre. 
About  the  same  time  the  King  be- 

Th«  Ho-   gan  to  show,  in  an  unequivocal 

I^S}  manner,  the  feeling  which  he 

Juaefc      really  entertained  towards  the 

banished  Huguenots.     While  he  had 

stiU  hoped  to  cajole  his  Parliament  into 

submission,  and  to  become  the  head  of 

an  European  coalition  against  France, 

he  had  affected  to  blame  the  revocation 

of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  to  pity  the 

unhappy  men  whom  persecution  had 

driven  from  their  country.    He  had 

caused  it  to  be  announced  that»  at  every 

church  in'  the  kingdom,  a  collection 

would  be  made  under  his  sanction  for 

their  benefit.    A  proclamation  on  this 

subject  had  been  drawn  up  in  terms 

which  might  have  wounded  the  pride 

of  a  sovereign  less  sensitive  and  vain- 
glorious than  Lewis.    But  all  was  now 

changed.     G[?he  principles  of  the  treaty 

of  Dover  were  again  the  principles  of 

the  foreign  polii^  of  England.    Ample 

apologies  were  therefore  made  for  the 

discourtesy  with  which    the  English 

government  had  acted  towards  France 

in  showing  &vour  to  exiled  Frenchmen. 

The  prodamation  which  had  displeased 

Lewis  was  recalled.*  The  Huguenot 
Qiinisters  were  admonished  to  speak 
with  reverence  of  their  oppressor  in 
their  public  discourses,  as  they  would 
answer  it  at  their  peiiL  James  not 
only  ceased  to  express  commiseration 
for  the  sufferers,  but  declared  that  he 
believed  them  to  harbour  the  worst 
designs,  and  owned  that  he  had  been 
giulty  of  an  error  in  countenancing 
thenu  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
reftigees,  John  Claude,  had  published 
on  the  Continent  a  small  volume  in 
which  lie  described  with  great  force  the 
sufferings  of  his  brethren.  Barillon 
demanded  that  some  opprobrious  mark 
should  be  put  on  this  book.  James 
complied,  and  in  full  council  declared 
it  to  be  his  pleasure  that  Claude's  libel 
should  be  burned  by  the  hangman  be- 


♦  Van  Leeuwen, 
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fore  the  EoyalExchange.  Even  Jeffreys 
was  startled,  and  ventured  to  represent 
that  such  a  proceeding  was  without 
example,  that  the  book  was  written  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  that  it  had  been  printed 
at  a  foreign  press,  that  it  related  en- 
tirely to  transactions  which  had  tsken, 
place  in  a  foreign  country,  and  that  no 
English  government  had  ever  animad- 
verted on  such  works.  James  would 
not  suffer  the  question  to  be  discussed. 
"My  resolution,"  he  said,  "is  taken. 
It  has  become  the  fashion  to  treat 
Kings  disrespectfully;  and  they  must 
stand  by  each  other.  One  King  should 
always  take  another's  part ;  and  I  have 
particular  reasons  for  showing  this  re- 
spect to  the  King  of  France."  There 
was  silence  at  the  board:  the  order  was 
forthwith  issued;  and  Claude's  pam- 
phlet was  committed  to  the  flames,  not 
without  the  deep  murmurs  of  many 
who  had  always  been  reputed  steady 
loyalists.* 

The  promised  collection  was  long  put 
off  under  various  pretexts.  The  King 
would  gladly  have  broken  his  word: 
but  it  was  pledged  so  solenonly  that  he 
could  not  for  yery  shame  retractf 
Nothing,  however,  which  could  cool 
the  zeal  of  congregations  was  omitted. 
It  had  been  expected  that,  according  to 
the  practice  usual  on  such  occasions, 
the  people  would  be  exhorted  to  libe- 
rality from  the  pulpits.  But  James 
was  determined  not  to  tolerate  decla- 
mations against  his  religion  and  his 
ally.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  therefore  commanded  to  inform 
the  clergy  that  they  must  merely  read 
the  brief,  and  must  not  presume  to 
preach  on  the  sufferings  of  the  French 
Protestants.  I  Nevertheless  the  contri- 
butions were  so  large  that,  after  all 

»  BariUon,  ^^,  May  §.  1686 ;  Van  Oit- 

ters,  May  ^, ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  May  6. ;  Lut- 
trell's  Diary  of  the  same  date ;  Privy  Council 
Book,  May  2. 
t  Lady  Bussell  to  Br.  Fitaswilliam,  Jan.  22. 

1686  ;  BariUon,  Feb.  M-»  mTT  ^^^^'  "  ^ 
prince  t^moigne,'*  says  Barillon,  "  nnc  grande 
aversion  pour  eux,  et  aurait  bien  voulu  se  dis- 
penser de  la  oollecte,  qui  est  ordonsite  en  leur 
favenr :  mais  11  n'a  pas  era  que  oela  ttkt  pos- 
sible." 

Teh   90. 

X  Barillon,  ^^  1686. 
.       AA  2 
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deductions,  the  sum  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  was  paid  into  the  Chamber  of 
London.  Perhaps  none  of  the  muni- 
ficent subscriptions  of  our  own  age  has 
borne  so  great  a  proportion  to  the  means 
of  the  nation.* 

The  King  was  bitterly  mortified  by 
the  large  amount  of  the  collection 
which  had  been  made  in  obedience  to 
his  own  call  He  knew,  he  said,  what 
all  this  liberality  meant  It  was  mere 
Whiggish  spite  to  himself  and  his 
religion.t  He  had  already  resolved 
that  the  money  should  be  of  no  use  to 
those  whom  the  donors  wished  to 
benefit.  He  had  been,  during  some 
weeks,  in  close  communication  with  the 
French  embassy  on  this  subject,  and 
had,  with  the  approbation  of  the  court 
of  Versailles,  determined  on  a  eourse 
which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile 
with  those  principles  of  toleration  to 
which  he  afterwards  pretended  to  be 
attached.  The  refugees  were  zealous 
for  the  Calvinistic  discipline  and  wor- 
ship. James  therefore  gave  orders  that 
none  should  receive  a  crust  of  bread  or 
a  basket  of  coals  who  did  not  first  take 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  Anglican 
ritual.  I  It  is  strange  that  this  inhos- 
pitable rule  should  have  been  devised 
by  a  prince  who  affected  to  consider  the 
Test  Act  as  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of 
conscience:  for,  however  unjustifiable 
it  may  be  to  establish  a  sacramental 
test  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  men  are  fit  for  civil  and  military 
ofiice,  it  is  surely  much  more  unjusti- 
fiable to  establish  a  sacramental  test 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether, 
in  their  extreme  distress,  they  are  fit 
objects  of  charity.  Nor  had  James  the 
plea  which  may  be  urged  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  guilt  of  almost  all  other 

*  Aooount  of  theOommissioners,  dated  March 
15. 1688. 

t  "  LeRoid'Angleterreooimoit  bien  qne  les 
gens  mal  tnteffitionnte  pour  ltd  sont  lea  plus 
prompts  et  les  plus  disposes  d.  donner  oonsid^r- 

ablement Sa  Majesty  Britanniqne 

oonnoit  bien  qn'il  auroit  6t6  k  propos  de  ne 
point  ordonner  de  ooUecte,  et  qne  les  gens  mal 
inteiitionnte  oontre  la  religion  Gatholique  et 
oontre  lui  se  aervent  de  cette  occasion  ponr 
t£moigner  leur  zdle."— Barillon,  April  ^|. 
1686. 

t  Barillon,  Feb.  Jf .,  ^rZ»  -^P^liS- 1»86  ; 
is  to  Barillon,  Mar.  ^. 


persecutors :  for  the  religion  which  he 
commanded  the  refugees  to  profess,  on 
pain  of  being  left  to  starve,  was  not  his 
own  religion.  His  conduct  towards 
them  was  therefore  less  excusable  than 
that  of  Lewis:  for  Lewis  oppressed 
them  in  the  hope  of  bringing  them  oyer 
from  a  damnable  heresy  to  the  tras 
Church :  James  oppressed  them  only 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  Ihem  to  apos- 
tatise from  one  damnable  heresy  to 
another. 

Several  Commissioners,  of  whom  the 
Chancellor  was  one,  had  been  appointed 
to  dispense  the  public  alms.  When  they 
met  for  the  first  time,  Jeffreys  an- 
nounced the  royal  pleasure.  The  refu- 
gees, he  said,  were  too  generally  enemies 
of  monarchy  and  episcopacy.  If  they 
wished  for  relief,  they  must  become 
members  of  the  Chuich  of  England, 
and  must  take  the  sacrament  from  the 
hands  of  his  chaplain.  Many  exiles, 
who  had  come  full  of  gratitude  and  hope 
to  apply  for  succour,  heard  their  sen- 
tence, and  went  brokenhearted  away.* 

May  was  now  approaching ;  and  that 
month  had  been  fixed  for  the  ^^^j^ 
meeting  of  the  Houses :  but  peoiiar 
they  were  again  prorogued  to  *"'*' 
November.t  It  was  not  strange  that 
the  King  did  not  wish  to  meet  them: 
for  he  had  determined  to  adopt  a  policy 
which  he  knew  to  be,  in  the  highest 
degree,  odious  to  them.  From  his  pre- 
decessors he  had  inherited  two  preio* 
gatives,  of  which  the  limits  had  never 
been  defined  with  strict  accuracy,  and 
which,  if  exerted  without  any  limit, 
would  of  themselves  have  sufficed  to 
overturn  the  whole  polity  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Churdi.  These  were  the 
dispensing  power  and  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy.  By  means  of  the  dispensing 
power,  the  King  purposed  to  admit 
Roman  Catholics,  not  merely  to  civil 
and  military,  but  to  spiritual,  officft 
By  means  of  the  ecclesiastical  supn- 
macy,  he  hoped  to  make  the  Anglican 
dei*gy  his  instruments  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  own  religion. 

This  scheme  developed  itself  by  de- 

*  Barillon,  April  §§.  1686 ;  Lady  BoflBeD  t0 
Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  April  14.  « He  sent  »w«T 
many,"  she  says,  "  with  sad  hearts." 

t  London  Gazette  of  Hay  18. 1C86. 
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gices.  It  was  not  thought  safe  to  begin 
by  granting  to  the  whole  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic body  a  dispensation   from  all 
£tatutes  imposing  penalties  and  tests. 
Por  nothing  was  more  fully  established 
than  that  such  a  dispensation  was  il- 
legal     The  Cabal  had,  in  1672,  put 
forth  a  general  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence.   The  Commons,  as  soon  as  they 
met,  had  protested  against  it    Charles 
the  Second  had  ordered  it  to  be  can- 
celled in  his  presence,  and  had,  both 
by  his  own  mouth  and  by  a  written 
message,  assured  thQ  Houses  that  the 
step  which  had  caused  so  much  com- 
plaint should  never  be  drawn  into  pre- 
cedent   It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  in  all  the  Inns  of  Court  a  bar- 
rister of  reputation  to  aj^e  in  defence 
of  a  prerogative  which  the  Sovereign, 
seated  on  his  throne  in  full  Parliament, 
had  solemnly  renounced  a  few  years 
before.    But  it  was  not  quite  so  clear 
that  the  King  might  not,  on  special 
grounds,  grant  exemptions  to  indivi- 
duals by  name.    The  first  object  of 
James,  therefore,  was  to  obtain  from 
the  courts  of  common  law  an  acknow- 
ledgment that,  to  this  extent  at  least, 
he  possessed  the  dispensing  power. 

But,  though  his  pretensions  were 
Dbmu.  moderate  when  compared  with 
i^'iary  ^OBe  wluch  he  put  forth  a  few 
•ladKei.  months  later,  ne  soon  found 
that  he  had  against  him  almost  the 
whole  sense  of  Westminster  Hall.  Four 
of  the  Judges  gave  him  to  understand 
that  they  could  not,  on  this  occasion, 
serve  his  purpose ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  all  file  four  were  violent  Tories, 
and  that  among  them  were  men  who 
had  accompanied  Jeffreys  on  the  Bloody 
Circuit,  and  who  had  been  consenting 
to  the  death  of  Cornish  and  of  Eliza- 
beth Gaunt  Jones,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  a  man  who  had 
never  before  shrunk  from  any  drudgery, 
however  cruel  or  servile,  now  held  in 
the  royal  closet  language  which  might 
have  become  the  lips  of  the  purest 
magistrates  in  our  history.  He  was 
plainly  told  that  he  must  either  give 
up  his  opinion  or  his  place.  "  For  my 
place,"  he  answered,  "  I  care  little.  I 
am  old  and  worn  out  in  the  service 
of  the  Crown :  but  I  am  mortified  to 


find  that  Your  Mtyesty  thinks  me 
capable  of  giving  a  judgment  which 
none  but  an  ignorant  or  a  dishonest 
man  could  give."  "  I  am  determined," 
said  the  King,  "  to  have  twelve  Judges 
who  will  be  all  of  my  mind  as  to  l^is 
matter."  "Your  Majesty,"  answered 
Jones,  **  may  find  twelve  Judges  of  your 
mind,  but  hardly  twelve  lawyers."* 
He  was  dismissed,  together  wiUi  Mon- 
tague, Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  two  puisne  judges,  Neville  and 
Charlton.  One  of  the  new  Judges  was 
Christopher  Milton,  younger  brother  of 
the  great  poet.  Of  Christopher  little 
is  known,  except  that,  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  war,  he  had  been  a  Boyalist 
and  that  he  now,  in  his  old  age,  leaned 
towards  Popery.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  ever  formally  reconciled  to 
the  Church  of  Home :  but  he  certainly 
had  scruples  about  communicating  wita 
the  Church  of  England,  and  had  there- 
fore a  strong  interest  in  supporting  the 
dispensing  power.f 

The  King  found  his  counsel  as  refrac- 
tory as  his  Judges.  The  first  barrister 
who  learned  that  he  was  expected  to 
defend  the  dispensing  power  was  the 
Solicitor  General,  Heneage  Finch.  He 
peremptorily  refased,  and  was  turned 
out  of  office  on  the  following  day.^ 
The  Attorney  General,  Sawyer,  was 
ordered  to  draw  warrants  authorising 
members  of  the  Church  of  Home  to 
hold  benefices  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Sawyer  had  been  deeply 
concerned  in  some  of  the  harshest  and 
must  unjustifiable  prosecutions  of  that 
age;  and  the  Whigs  abhorred  him  as  a 
man  stained  with  the  blood  of  Kussell 
and  Sidney:  but  on  this  occasion  he 
showed  no  want  of  honesty  or  of  reso- 
lution. "Sir,"  said  he,  "this  is  not 
merely  to  dispense  with  a  statute :  it  is 
to  annul  the  whole  statute  law  &om  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present 
day.  I  dare  not  do  it ;  and  I  implore 
Your  Majesty  to  consider  whether  such 
an  attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  Church 

*  Bereeby's  HemolxB ;  Eachard,  ill.  797. ; 
Eennet,  iii.  451. 

t  London  Gazette,  April  32.  and  29.  1686 ; 
Barillon,  April  ||. ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  2. ; 
Lnttrell'B  Diary,  June  8.;  Dodd's  Chnndk 
History. 

X  Kortb's  Life  of  GuUdf ord,  288. 
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be  in  accordance  witH  your  late  gracious 
promiaes."*  Sawer  woiild  have  been 
instantly  dismissed,  as  Finch  had  been, 
if  the  government  conld  have  found  a 
succeesor:  but  this  was  no  easy  matter. 
It  was  necessary,  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  Crown,  that  one  at 
least  of  the  Crown  lawyers  should  be  a 
man  of  learning,  ability,  and  experience ; 
and  no  such  man  was  willing  to  defend 
the  dispensing  power.  The  Attorney 
General  was  therefore  permitted  to 
retain  his  place  during  some  months. 
Thomas  Powis,  an  obscure  barrister, 
who  had  no  qualification  for  high  em- 

Eloyment  except  servility,  was  appointed 
iolicitor. 
The  preliminary  arrangements  were 
now  complete.  There  was  a 
SKajd*'  Solicitor  General  to  argue  for 
^•^•^  the  dispensing  power,  and  a 
bench  of  Judges  to  decide  in  favour  of 
it.  The  question  was  therefore  speedily 
brought  to  a  hearing.  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  had  been 
converted  to  Popeiy  in  days  when  it 
was  not  safe  for  any  man  of  note  openly 
to  declare  himself  a  Papist.  He  had 
kept  his  secret,  and,  when  questioned, 
had  affirmed  that  he  was  a  Protestant 
with  a  solemnity  which  did  little  (JTedit 
to  his  principles.  When  James  had 
ascended  the  throne,  disguise  was  no 
longer  necessary.  Sir  Edward  publicly 
apostatised,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  foot.  He 
had  held  his  commission  more  than 
three  months  without  taking  the  sacra- 
ment. He  was  therefore  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  five  hundred  poxmds,  which 
an  informer  might  recover  by  action  of 
debt.  A  menial  servant  was  employed 
to  bring,  a  suit  for  this  sum  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.  Sir  Edward  did  not 
dispute  the  facts  alleged  against  him, 
but  pleaded  that  He  had  letters  patent 
authorising  him  to  hold  his  commission 
notwithstanding  the  Test  Act.  The 
plaintifi^  demurred,  that  is  to  say,  ad- 
mitted Sir  Edward's  plea  to  be  true  in 
fact^  but  denied  that  it  was  a  sufficient 
answer.  Thus  was  raised  a  simple 
issue  of  law  to  be  decided  by  the  court. 
A  barrister,  who  was  notoriously  a  tool  of 

•  Eeresby*s  Memoirs. 


the  government,  appeared  for  the  mock 
plaintiff,  and  made  some  feeble  obje^ 
tions   to   the   defendant's  plea.    The 
new  Solicitor  General    ireplied.   The 
Attorney  General  took  no  part  in  the 
proceedings.    Judgment  was  given  bj 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Edvard 
Herbert.    He  announced  that  he  had 
submitted  the  question  to  all  the  twelve 
judges,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  eleven 
of  them,  the  King  might  lawfully  dis- 
pense with  penal  statutes  in  particular 
cases,  and  for  special  reasons  of  grave 
importance.    The    single    dissentient, 
Baron  Street,  was  not  removed  fiom 
his  place.    He  was  a  man  of  morals  so 
bad  that  his  own  relations  shrank  from 
him,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  was  advised 
not  to  see  him.    The  character  of  Street 
makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  he 
would  have  been  more  scmpnlous  than 
his  brethren.    The  character  of  James 
makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  a 
refraetoiy  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  wonld 
have  been  permitted  to  retain  his  post 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  dissenting  Judge  was, 
like  the  plaintiff  and  tihe  plaintifTs 
counsel,  acting  collusively.     It  was  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  a  great 
preponderance  of  authority  in  &vonr 
of  the  dispensing  power;  yet  it  was 
important  that  the  bench,  which  had 
been  carefully  packed  for  the  occasion, 
should  appear  to  be  independent    One 
Judge,  therefore,  the  least  respectable 
of  the  twelve,  was  permitted,  or  more 
probably  commanded,  to  give  his  voice 
against  the  prerogative.* 

The  power  which  the  courts  of  law 
had  thus  recognised  was  not  suffered 
to  lie  idle.  Within  a  month  after  the 
decision  of  the  King's  Bench  had  been 
pronounced,  four  Eoman  Catholic  Lords 
were  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  Two 
of  them,  Powis  and  Bellasyse,  were  of 
the  moderate  party,  and-  probably  took 
their  seats  with  reluctance  and  with 
many  sad  forebodings.    The  other  two, 

*  See  the  acoount  of  the  case  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  State  Trials ;  Van  Oitters,  May  ^m 

^j^'  1686  ;  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  June  27. ;  Lot- 

trelfs  Diary,  June  21.    As  to  Street,  see  Cla- 
rendon's Diary,  Deo.  27. 1688. 
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Anmdell  and  Dover,  had  no  such  mis- 
givings.* 

The  dispensmg  power  was,  at  the 
Ronttn     same  time,  employed  for  the 
tufhort^  purpose  of  enabling  Eoman 
cM^i^  Catholics  to  hold  ecclesiastical 
beoeflMfc   preferment.    The  new  Solicitor 
readily  drew  the  warrants  in  which 
Sa^ryer  had  refnsed  to  be  concerned. 
One  of  these  warrants  was  in  fSavour  of  a 
g^j^     wretch  named  Edward  Sdater, 
who  had  two  liyings  which  he 
was  determined  to  keep  throngh  all 
changes.    He  administered  the  sacra- 
ment to  his  parishioners  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  on 
Paha  Sunday  1686.     On  Easter  Sun- 
day, only  seven  days  later,  he  was  at 
mass.    The  royal  dispensation  autho- 
rised him  to  retain  the  emoluments  of 
his  benefices.     To  the  remonstrances 
of  the  patrons  from  whom    he ,  had 
received  his  preferment  he  replied  in 
terms  of  insolent  defiance,  and,  while 
the  Boman  OathoUc  cause  prospered, 
pnt  forth  an  absurd  treatise  in  defence 
of  his  apostasy.    But,  a  very  few  weeks 
after  the  ReTolution,agreat  congregation 
assembled  at  SaintKu/s  in  the  Savoy, 
to  see  him  received  again  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  which  he  had  deserted. 
He  read    his  recantation  with  tears 
flowing  from  his  eyes»  and  pronounced 
a  bitter  invcSctivo  against  the  Popish 
priests  whose  arts  had  seduced  him.t 

Scarcely  less  infamous  was  the  con- 
duct of  Obadiah  Walker.    He 

'^^'  was  an  aged  priest  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  well  known 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  as  a  man 
of  learning.  He  had  in  the  late  reign 
been  suspected  of  leaning  towards  Po- 
pery, but  had  outwardly  conformed  to 
the  established  religion,  and  had  at 
length  been  chosen  Masterof  University 
College.  Soon  after  the  accession  of 
James,  Walker  determined  to  throw 
oiF  the  disguise  which  he  had  hitherto 
worn.     He  absented  hinpself  from  the 

*  London  Gassette,  July  19. 1686. 

t  The  letters  patent  are  in  Gutch's  Collec- 
tanea Cnriosa.  The  date  is  the  3rd  of  May, 
1686.  See  Sclater's  Consensus  Veterum  ;  Gee's 
reply,  entitled  Veteres  Vindicati;  Dr.  An- 
thony Homeck's  account  of  Mr.  Sclater's  re- 
cantation of  the  errors  of  Popery,  on  the  5th 
of  May,  1689  ;  Dodd's  Church  History,  part 
Till,  book  ii.  art.  3. 


public  worship  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and,  with  some  fellows  and  undeiv 
graduates  whom  he  had  perverted, 
heard  mass  daily  in  his  own  apartments. 
One  of  the  first  acts  performed  by  the 
new  Solicitor  General  was  to  draw  up 
an  instrument  which  authorised  Walker 
and  his  proselytes  to  hold  their  bene- 
fices, notwithstanding  their  apostasy. 
Builders  were  immediately  employed 
to  turn  two  sets  of  rooms  into  an 
oratory.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Roman 
Catholic  rites  were  publicly  performed 
in  University  College.  A  Jesuit  was 
quartered  there  as  chaplain.  A  press 
was  established  there  under  Koyal 
license  for  the  printing  of  Koman  Ca- 
tholic tracts.  During  two  years  and  a 
half.  Walker  continued  to  make  war  on 
Protestantism  with  all  the  rancour  of  a 
renegade :  but  when  fortune  turned  he 
showed  that  he  wanted  the  courage  of 
a  martyr.  He  was  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  answer 
for  his  conduct,  and  was  base  enough 
to  protest  that  he  had  never  changed 
his  religion,  that  he  had  never  cordi^y 
apOTOved  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Bome,  and  that  he  had  never  tried 
to  bring  any  other  person  within  the 
pale  of  that  Church.  It  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  violate  the  most  sacred 
obligations  of  law  and  of  plighted  faith, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  converts 
as  these.* 

In  a  short  time  the  King  went  a  step 
further.  Sdater  and  Walker  .^^ 
had  only  been  permitted  to  JJ^'IJJ^ 
keep,  after  they  became  Papists,  ehureh 
the  preferment  which  had  been  feSii*  * 
bestowed  on  them  while  they  c»thoUc. 
passed  for  Protestants.  To  confer  a 
high  office  in  the  Established  Church 
on  an  avowed  enemy  of  that  Church 
was  a  far  bolder  violation  of  the  laws 
and  of  the  royal  word.  But  no  course 
was  too  bold  for  James.  The  Deanery 
of  Christchurch  became  vacant.  That 
office  was,  both  in  dignity  and  in 
emolument,  one  of  the  lughest  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  The  Dean  was 
charged   with    the    government  of  a 

*  Gutch's  Collectanea  Curiosa  ;  Dodd,  vlii. 
ii.  3  ;  Wood,  Ath.  Ox. ;  Ellis  Correspondence, 
Feb.  27.  1686  ;  Commons'  Journals,  Oct.  96. 
1689. 
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greater  number  of  youths  of  high  con- 
nections and  of  great  hopes  than  could 
be  found  in  any  other  college.  He  was 
also  the  head  of  a  CathedraL  In  both 
characters  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Nerertheless  John  Massey, 
who  was  notoriously  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  who  had  not  one 
single  recommendation,  except  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Home) 
was  appointed  by  virtue  of  the  dispens- 
ing power ;  and  soon,  within  the  walls 
of  Christchurch,  an  altar  was  decked,  at 
which  mass  was  daily  celebrated.*  To 
the  Nuncio  the  King  said  that  what  had 
been  done  •  at  Oxford  should  very  soon 
be  done  at  Cambridge.t 

Yet  even  this  was  a  small  evil  com- 
pared with  that  which  Protest- 
SSHS^*^  ants  had  good  ground  to  ap- 
****  prehend.  It  seemed  but  too 
probable  that  the  whole  goyemment  of 
the  Anglican  Church  would  shortly  pass 
into  the  hands  of  her  deadliest  enemies. 
Three  important  sees  had  lately  become 
vacant,  that  of  York,  that  of  Chester, 
and  that  of  Oxford.  The  Bishopric  of 
Oxford  was  given  to  Samuel  Parker,  a 
parasite,  whose  religion,  if  he  had  any 
religion,  was  that  of  Home,  and  who 
called  himself  a  Protestant  only  because 
he  was  encumbered  with  a  wife.  "  I 
wished,"  the  King  said  to  Adda,  "to 
appoint  an  avowed  Catholic:  but  the 
time  is  not  come.  Parker  is  well  in- 
clined to  us :  he  is  one  of  us  in  feel- 
ing; and  by  degrees  he  will  bring 
round  his  clergy."  J  The  Bishopric  of 
Chester,  VBcant  by  the  death  of  John 
Pearson,  a  great  name  both  in  philo- 
logy and  in  divinity,  was  bestowed  on 
Thomas  Cartwright,  a  still  viler  syco- 
phant than  Parker.  The  Archbishopric 
of  York  remained  several  years  vacant. 
As  no  good  reason  could  be  found  for 
leaving  so  important  a  place  uiifilled, 
men  suspected  that  the  nomination  was 
delayed  only  till  the  King  could  venture 
to  place  the  mitre  on  £he  head  of  an 
avowed  Papist.     It  is  indeed  highly 

«  Gntch'B  Collectanea  Curiosa:  Wood's 
AthensB  Oxonienses ;  Dialogue  between  a 
Ghnictunan  and  a  Dissenter,  16i39. 

t  Adda,  July  ^.  1686. 

%  Ibid.  ^;  1686. 


probable  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  saved  from  this  outrage  solely  by 
the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  tiie 
Pope.  Without  a  special  dispensatioo 
from  Home  no  Jesuit  could  be  a  Bishop ; 
and  Innocent  could  not  be  induced  to 
grant  such  a  dispensation  to  Fetre. 

James  did  not  even  make  any  seciek 
of  his  intention  to  exert  vigor-  ^^^j^ 
ously  and    systematically  for  tioo«r 
the  destruction  of  the  Estab-  S^*" 
lished  Church  all  the  powers  ^^^ 


which  he  possessed  as  her  head.  .^^^ 
He  plainly  said  that,  by  a  wise  tb« 
dispensation  of  Providence,  the  ^^""^ 
Act  of  Supremacy  would  be  the  meaiu 
of  healing  the  fatal  breach  which  it 
had  caused.  Henry  and  Elizabeth  had 
usurped  a  dominion  which  rightfallj 
belonged  to  the  Holy  See.  That  do^ 
minion  had,  in  the  course  of  successioa, 
descended  to  an  orthodox  prince,  and 
would  be  held  by  him  in  trust  for  the 
Holy  See.  He  was  authorised  by  law 
to  repress  spiritual  abuses ;  and  the 
first  spirituu  abuse  which  he  would 
repress  should  be  the  liberty  which  the 
Anglican  clergy  assumed  of  defending 
their  own  religion  and  of  attacking  the 
doctrines  of  Rome.* 

But  he  was  met  by  a  great  difficulty. 
The   ecclesiastical   supremacy  Bisdifl- 
which  had  devolved  on  him  «■"*• 
was  by  no  means  the  same  ereat  and 


terrible  prerogative  which  Elizabeth, 
James  the  First,  and  Charles  the  Fiist 
had  possessed.  The  enactment  which 
annexed  to  the  crown  an  almost  bound- 
less visitatorial  authority  over  the 
Church,  though  it  had  never  been  fo^ 
mally  repealed,  had  really  lost  a  great 
part  of  its  force.  The  substantive  law 
remained;  but  it  remained  unaccom- 
panied by  any  formidable  sanction  or 

•  "  Oe  prince  m'a  dit  que  Diea  avoitpemb 
qne  toutes  les  loix  qui  ont  6t6  faites  poor  £to- 
blir  la  religion  Proteetante,  ^  d^troire  la  re- 
ligion Gatholiqne,  servent  prfaentement  de 
fondement  &  ce  qu'Il  vent  faire  pour  Vftib- 
Ussement  de  la  vx«ie  religion,  et  le  mettent  a 
droit  d'exeroer  nn  pouvoir  enoore  plna  gnv 
qne  cdui  qn'ont  les  rois  Catholiqaes  snr  Vt 
affaires  eocl6siastiqnes  dans  les  aatres  payB- 
— Barillon,  July  ||.  1686.  To  Adda  HiB  Ht- 
jesty  said,  a  few  days  later,  "  Che  I'antoxiti 
oonoeasale  dal  iMurlaxnento  sopra  rEodctdtf* 
tico  senza  alcnn  limite  con  fine  oontrariofo^ 
adesso  per  servire  al  vantaggio  de'  medesfna 
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by  any  efficient  system  of  procedure, 
uid  was  therefore  little  more  than  a 
dead  letter. 

The  statute,  which  restored  to  Eliza- 
beth the  spiritaal  dominion  assumed 
by  her  &ther  and  resigned  by  her  sister, 
contained  a  clause  au^orising  the  sove- 
reign to  constitute  a  tribunal  which 
might  investigate,  reform,  and  punish 
all  ecdesiastiod  delinquencies.  Under 
the  authority  given  by  this  clause  the 
Conrt  of  High  Commission  was  created. 
That  court  was,  during  many  years,  the 
terror  of  Nonconformists^  and,  under 
the  harsh  administration  of  Laud,  be- 
came an  object  of  fear  and  hatred  even 
to  those  who  most  loved  the  Established 
Church.  When  the  Long  Parliament 
met,  the  High  Commission  was  gene- 
rally n^garded  as  the  most  grievous  of 
the  many  grievances  under  which  the 
nation  laboured.  An  Act  was  therefore 
somewhat  hastily  passed,  wh^ch  not 
only  took  away  from  the  Crown  the 
power  of  appointing  visitors  to  super- 
intend the  Church,  but  abolished  all 
ecclesiastical  courts  without  distinc- 
tion. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  Cavaliers 
who  filled  the  House  of  Commons,  zea- 
lous as  they  were  for  the  prorogative, 
still  rememberod  with  bitterness  the 
tyranny  of  the  High  Conmiission,  and 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  rovive 
an  institution  so  odious.  They  at  the 
same  time  thought,  and  with  season,  that 
the  statute  which  had  swept'  away  all 
the  courts  Christian  of  the  roalm,  with- 
out providing  any  substitute,  was  open 
to  grave  objection*  They  accordingly 
repealed  that  8ta.tute,  with  the  exception 
of  the  part  which  related  to  the  High 
Commission.  Thus,  the  Archidiaconal 
Courts,  the  Consistory  Courts,  the  Court 
of  Arches,  the  Court  of  Peculiars,  and 
the  Court  of  Delegates  wero  revived : 
but  the  enactment  by  which  Elizabeth 
and  her  successors  had  been  empowered 
to  appoint  Commissioners  with  visita- 
torial authority  over  the  Church  was 
not  only  not  revived,  but  was  declared, 
with  the  utmost  strength  of  language, 
to  be  completely  abrogated.  It  is  there- 
fore as  clear  as  any  point  of  constitu- 
tional law  can  be  thAt  James  the  Second 
^^38  zu>t  competent  to  appoint  a  com- 


mission with  power  to  visit  and  govern 
the  Church  of  England.*  But»  if  this 
wero  so,  it  was  to  little  purpose  that 
the  Act  of  Supremacy,  in  high  sounding 
words,  empowered  him  to  amend  what 
was  amiss  in  that  Church.  Nothing 
but  a  machinery  as  stringent  as  that 
which  the  Long  Parliament  had  de- 
stroyed could  force  the  Anglican  clergy 
to  become  his  agents  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Anglican  doctrine  and  discipline. 
He  thercfore,  as  early  as  the  month  of 
April  1686,  determined  to  rovive  the 
Court  of  High  Commission.  This  de- 
sign was  not  immediately  executed.  It 
encounterod  the  opposition  of  every 
minister  who  was  not  devoted  to  France 
and  to  the  Jesuits.  It  was  rogarded 
by  lawyers  as  an  outrageous  violation 
of  the  law,  and  by  Churchmen  as  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  Church.  Perhaps 
the  contest  might  have  lasted  longer, 
but  for  an  event  which  wounded  the 
pride  and  inflamed  the  rage  of  the 
King.  He  had,  as  suprome  ordinary, 
put  fbrth  directions,  charging  the  clergy 
of  the  establishment  to  abstain  from ' 
touching  in  their  discourses  on  contro- 
verted points  of  doctrine.  Thus,  while 
sermons  in  defence  of  the  Koman  Ca- 
thoUc  religion  were  preached  on  every 
Sunday  and  holiday  within  the  precincts 
of  the  royal  palaces,  the  Church  of  the 
state,  the  Church  of  the  groat  majority 
of  the  nation,  was  forbidden  to  explain 
and  vindicate  her  own  principles.  The 
spirit  of  the  whole  clerical  order  rose 
against  this  injustice.  William  Sher- 
lock, a  divine  of  distinguished  abilities, 
who  had  written  with  sharpness  against 
Whigs  and  Dissenters,  and  had  been 
rewarded  by  the  government  with  the 
Mastership  of  the  Temple  and  with  a 
pension,  was  one  of  the  first  who  in- 
curred the  royal  displeasure.  His 
pension  was  stopped ;  and  he  was  se- 
verely reprimanded,  f  John  Sharp,  Dean 
of  Norwich  and  Hector  of  Saint  (Giles's 
in  the  Fields,  soon  gave  still  greater 

*  The  whole  question  is  Incidly  and  nn- 
answerably  argued  in  a  little  contemporary 
tract,  entitled  "  The  King's  Power  in  Matters 
EoclesiaBtioal  fairly  stated."  See  also  a  con- 
cise but  forcible  argument  by  Archbishop 
Bancroft.    Doyly's  Life  of  Sancroft,  L  93. 

t  Letter  from  James  to  Clarendon,  Fel>.  18t 
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offence.  He  was  a  man  of  learning 
and  fervent  piety,  a  preacher  of  great 
£une,  and  an  exemplary  parish  priest. 
In  politics  he  was,  like  most  of  his 
brethren,  a  Tory,  and  had  just  been 
appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains. 
He  received  an  anonymous  letter  which 
purported  to  come  &om  one  of  his 
parishioners,  who  had  been  staggered 
by  the  arguments  of  Roman  Catholic 
theologians,  and  who  was  anxious  to 
be  satisfied  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  a  branch  of  the  true  Church  of 
Christ.  No  divine,  not  utterly  lost  to 
all  sense  of  religious  duty  and  of  pro- 
fessional honour,  could  refuse  to  answer 
such  a  calL  On  the  following  Sunday 
Sharp  delivered  an  animated  discourse 
against  the  high  pretensions  of  the  see 
of  Rome.  Some  of  his  expressions  were 
exaggerated,  distorted,  and  carried  by 
talebearers  to  WhitehalL  It  was  falsely 
said  that  he  had  spoken  with  contumely 
of  the  theological  disquisitions  which 
had  been  found  in  the  strong  box  of 
the  late  King,  and  which  the  present 
King  had  published.  Compton,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  receiveld  orders 
from  Sunderland  to  suspend  Sharp  till 
the  royal  pleasure  should  be  farther 
known.  The  Bishop  was  in  great  per- 
plexity. His  recent  conduct  in  the 
House  of  Lords  had  given  deep  offence 
to  the  Court.  Already  his  name  had 
been  struck  out  of  the  list  of  Privy 
Councillors.  Already  he  had  been 
dismissed  from  his  office  in  the  royal 
chapeL  He  was  unwilling  to  give 
fresh  provocation :  but  the  act  which 
he  was  directed  to  perform  was  a  judi- 
cial act.  He  felt  that  it  was  unjust, 
and  he  was  assured  by  the  best  advisers 
that  it  was  also  illegal,  to  inflict 
punishment  without  giving  any  oppor- 
tunity for  defence.  He  accordingly,  in 
the  humblest  terms,  represented  his 
difficulties  to  the  King,  and  privately 
requested  Sharp  not  to  appear  in  the 
pulpit  for  the  present  Reasonable  as 
were  Compton's  scruples,  obsequious 
as  were  his  apologies,  James  was 
greatly  incensed.  What  insolence  to 
plead  either  natural  justice  or  posi- 
tive law  in  opposition  to  an  express 
command  of  the  Sovereign  I  Siiarp 
was  ^aanHllk.  The  Bishop  became  a 


mark  for  the  whole  vengeance  of  the 
government*  The  King  felt  ^^  ^„,|„ 
more  painfully  than  over  the  J^^^ 
want  of  that  tremendous  en-  Hi«hCom. 
gine  which  had  once  coerced  "'**^ 
re&actory  ecclesiastics.  He  probably 
knew  that,  for  a  few  angij  words 
uttered  against  his  father's  goyem* 
ment.  Bishop  Williams  had  been  sus* 
pended  by  the  High  Commission  £com 
all  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  functions. 
The  design  of  reviving  that  formidable 
tribunal  was  pushed  on  more  eagerly 
than  ever.  In  July,  London  ^ros 
alarmed  by  the  news  that  the  King  had, 
in  direct  defiance  of  two  Acts  of  Par- 
liament drawn  in  the  strongest  terms, 
entrusted  the  whole  government  of  the 
Church  to  seven  Commissioners.'!*  The 
words  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
officers  was  described  were  loose^  and 
might  be  stretched  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent All  colleges  and  grammar  schools, 
even  those  which  had  been  founded  by 
the  liberality  of  private  benefactors, 
were  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
new  board.  All  who  depended  for 
bread  on  situations  in  the  Church  or 
in  academical  institutions,  from  the 
Primate  down  to  the  youngest  cnrate, 
from  the  Vicechancellors  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  down  to  the  humblest  peda- 
gogue who  taught  Corderius,  were  sub- 
jected to  this  despotic  tribunal  If  any 
one  of  those  many  thousands  was  sus- 
pected of  doing  or  saying  anything 
distastefcd  to  the  government,  the 
Commissioners  might  cite  him  befbrs 
them.  In  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
him  they  were  fettered  by  no  role. 
They  were  themselves  at  once  prosecu- 
tors and  judges.  The  accus^  pai^ 
was  to  be  furnished  with  no  copy  <^ 
the  charge.  He  was  to  be  examined 
and  crossexamined.  If  his  answers 
did  not  give  satis&ction,  he  was  liable 
to  be  suspended  from  his  office^  to  be 
ejected  from  it,  to  be  pronounced  in- 

«  The  best  aooonnt  of  these  transactions  it 
intheLifeof  Sharp,  by  his  son.    Yandtters, 

June  29. 

TiiTeT  ^^^' 
t  Barillon,  ^^  1686.    Van  CitterB,  Jnly 

if. ;  Privy  Council  Book,  Joly  17. ;  BIHs  Oor- 
reapondenoe,  Jnly  17 ;  Bvelyn'g  Diazy,  July 
14. ;  Luttrell's  Diary,  Angnst  6, 6. 
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espable  of  holding  any  prefennent  in 
fiiture.  If  he  were  contomacious,  he 
might  be  excommunicated,  or,  in  other 
words,  be  deprived  of  all  civil  rights 
and  imprisoned  for  life.  He  might 
also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be 
loaded  with  all  the  costs  of  the  pro* 
ceeding  by  which  he  had  been  reduced 
to  beggary.  No  appeal  was  given. 
The  Commissioners  were  directed  to 
execute  their  office  notwithstanding  any 
law  which  might  be,  or  might  seem  to 
be,  inconsistent  with  these  regulations. 
Lastly,  lest  any  person  shoiUd  doubt 
that  it  was  intended  to  revive  that 
terrible  court  from  which  the  Long 
Parliament  had  freed  the  nation,  the 
new  Visitors  were  directed  to  use  a 
seal  bearing  exactly  the  same  device 
and  the  same  superscription  with  the 
seal  of  the  old  High  Commission.* 

Thechief  Commissioner  was  the  Chan- 
cellor. His  presence  and  assent  were 
decUred  necessary  to  eveiy  proceeding. 
All  men  knew  how  uigustly,  insolently, 
and  barbarously  he  had  acted  in  courts 
where  he  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
restrained  by  the  known  laws  of  Eng- 
land. It  was,  therefore,  not  difficult 
to  foresee  how  he  would  conduct  him- 
self in  a  situation  in  which  he  was  at 
entire  liberty  to  make  forms  of  proce- 
dure and  rmes  of  evidence  for  himself. 
Of  the  other  six  Commissioners, 
three  were  prelates  and  three  laymen. 
The  name  of  Archbishop  Sancroft  stood 
first  But  he  was  fully  convinced  that 
the  court  was  illegal,  that  all  its  judg- 
ments would  be  null,  and  that  by  sit- 
ting in  it  he  should  incur  a  serious 
responsibility.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined not  to  comply  with  the  royal 
mandate.  He  did  not,  however,  act  on 
this  occasion  with  that  courage  and 
sincerity  which  he  showed  when  driven 
to  extremity  two  years  later.  He 
begged  to  be  excused  on  the  plea  of 
business  and  ill-health.  The  other 
members  of  the  board,  he  added,  were 
men  of  too  much  ability  to  need  his 
assistance.     These  disingenuous  apolo- 

*  The  device  was  a  rose  and  crown.  Before 
the  devioe  was  the  initial  letter  of  the  Sove- 
n^gn's  name  ;  after  it  the  letter  R.  Round 
the  seal  was  this  inscription,  *'  Sigillnm  com- 
misBariorain  legias  majestatia  ad  caosaa  eode- 
liaaticaB.'' 


ffies  ill  became  the  Primate  of  all  Eng* 
kmd  at  such  a  crisis;  nor  did  they 
avert  the  royal  displeasure.  Sancroft's 
name  was  not  indeed  struck  out  of  the 
list  of  Privy  Councillors :  but,  to  the 
bitter  mortification  of  the  friends  of  the 
Church,  he  was  no  longer  summoned 
on  Council  days.  "  If,"  said  the  King, 
''he  is  too  sick  or  too  busy  to  go  to  the 
Commission,  it  is  a  kindness  to  relieve 
him  from  attendance  at  Council"  * 

The  government  found  no  similar 
difficulty  with  Nathaniel  Crewe,  Bishop 
of  the  great  and  opulent  see  of  Ihirham, 
a  man  nobly  bom,  and  raised  so  high 
in  his  profession  that  he  could  scarcely 
wish  to  rise  higher,  but  mean,  vain, 
and  cowardly.  He  had  been  made 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Koyal  when  the 
Bishop  of  London  was  banished  from 
the  palace.  The  honour  of  being  an 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  turned 
Crewe's  head.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  some  of  his  friends  represented  to 
him  the  risk  which  he  ran  by  sitting  in 
an  illegal  tribunal  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  answer  that  he  could  not 
live  out  of  the  royal  smile,  and  exxdt- 
ingly  expressed  his  hope  that  his  name 
would  appear  in  history,  a  hope  which 
has  not  been  altogether  disappointed.t 

Thomas  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Kochester, 
was  the  third  clerical  Commissioner. 
He  was  a  man  to  whose  talents  posterity 
has  scarcely  done  justice.  Unhappily 
for  his  fame,  it  has  been  usual  to  print 
his  verses  in  collections  of  the  British 
poets ;  and  those  who  judge  of  him  by 
his  verses  must  consider  him  as  a  ser- 
vile imitator,  who,  without  one  spark 
of  Cowley's  admirable  genius,  mimicked 
whatever  was  least  commendable  in 
Cowley's  manner:  but  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Sprat's  prose  writings 
will  form  a  very  diflferent  estimate  of 
his  powers.  He  was  indeed  a  great 
master  of  our  language,  and  possessed 
at  once  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher, 
of  the  controversialist,  and  of  the  his- 
torian. His  moral  character  might 
have  passed  with  little  censure  had  he 
belonged  to  a  less  sacred  profession; 

•  Append,  to  Clarendon's  Diary :  Van  Cit- 
ters,  Oct.  ^.  1686 ;  Barlllon,  Oct.  ^ ;  Doyly's 
Life  of  Bancroft. 

t  Burnet,  1.  676. 
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for  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him 
is  that  he  was  indolent,  luxurious,  and 
worldly :  but  sueh  failings,  though  not 
commonly  regarded  as  very  heinous  in 
men  of  secular  callings,  are  scandalous 
in  a  prelate.  The  Archbishopric  of 
York  was  vacant :  Sprat  hoped  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  therefore  accepted  a  seat  at 
the  ecclesiastical  board :  but  he  was  toa 
goodnatured  a  man  to  behave  harshly ; 
and  he  was  too  sensible  a  man  not  to 
know  that  he  might  at  some  future  time 
be  called  to  a  serious  account  by  a  Parlia- 
ment He  therefore,  though  he  consented 
to  act,  tried  to  do  as  little  mischief,  and 
to  make  as  few  enemies  as  possible.* 

The  three  remaining  Commissioners 
were  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Lord 
President,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  Rochester,  disapprov- 
ing and  murmuring,  consented  to  serve. 
Much  as  he  had  to  endure  at  the  Court, 
he  could  not  bear  to  quit  it.  Much  as 
he  loved  the  Church,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  sacrifice  for  her  sake  his 
white  staff,  his  patronage,  his  salary  of 
eight  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  the 
far  larger  indirect  emoluments  of  his 
ofSce.  He  excused  his  condvct  to 
others,  and  perhaps  to  himself,  by 
pleading  that,  as  a  Commissioner,  he 
might  be  able  to  prevent  much  evil, 
and  that»  if  he  refused  to  act,  some  per- 
son less  attached  to  the  Protestant 
religion  would  be  found  to  fill  the 
vacant  place.  Sunderland  was  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Jesuitical  cabal. 
Herbert's  recent  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  dispensing  power  seemed  to 
prove  that  he  would  not  flinch  from  any 
service  which  the  King  might  require. 

As  soon  as  the  Commission  had  been 

Proceed,  op^ne^^j  the  Bishop  of  London 
taffj         was  cited  before  the  new  tri- 

tSeBUhop  bunal.  He  appeared.  "  I  de- 
ofLondon.  ^^^^  ^f  ^^.^ »  g^j^  Jeffreys, 

"a  direct  and  positive  answer.  Why 
did  not  you  suspend  Dr.  Sharp  ?  " 

The  Bishop  requested  a  copy  of  the 
Commission,  in  order  that  he  might 
know  by  what  authority  he  was  thus 
interrogated.-  "If  you  mean,'*  said 
Jeffireys,  "to  dispute  our  authority,  I 
shall  take  another  course  with  you. 

•  Biiniet,  i.  675.  iL  629. ;  Sprat's  Letters  to 
Domt. 


As  to  the  Commission,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  you  have  seen  it.  At  all  events 
you  may  see  it  in  any  coffeehouse  for  a 
penny."  The  insolence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's reply  appears  to  have  shocked 
the  other  Commissioners ;  and  he  vaa 
forced  to  make  some  awkward  apologies. 
He  then  returned  to  the  point  from 
which  he  had  started.  "This,']  he 
said,  "  is  not  a  court  in  which  written 
charges  are  exhibited.  Our  proceedings 
are  summary,  and  by  word  of  mouth. 
The  question  is  a  plain  one.  Why  did 
you  not  obey  the  King  ?  "  With  some 
difficulty  Compton  obtained  a  brief  de- 
lay, and  the  assistance  of  counsel 
When  the  case  had  been  heard,  it  was 
evident  to  all  men  that  the  Bishop  had 
done  only  what  he  was  bound  to  do. 
The  Treasurer,  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
Sprat  were  for  acquittal.  The  King's 
wrath  was  moved.  It  seemed  that 
his  Ecclesiastical  Commission  would 
fail  him  as  his  Tory  Parliament  had 
failed  him.  He  offered  Rochester  a 
simple  choice,  to  pronounce  the  Bishop 
guilty,  or  to  quit  the  Treasury.  Ro- 
chester was  base  enough  to  yield. 
Compton  was  suspended  from  all 
spiritual  functions ;  and  the  charge  of 
his  great  diocese  was  committed  to  his 
judges,  Sprat  and  Crewe.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  reside  in  his  palace 
and  to  receive  his  revenues ;  for  it  was 
known  that,  had  any  attempt  been 
made  to  deprive  him  of  his  tempora- 
lities, he  would  have  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  common  law ;  and 
Herbert  himself  declared  that,  at  com- 
mon law,  judgment  must  be  given 
against  the  crown.  This  consideration 
induced  the  King  to  pause.  Only  a 
few  weeks  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
packed  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall 
in  order  to  obtain  a  decision  in  faronr 
of  his  dispensing  power.  He  now 
found  that,  unless  he  packed  them 
again,  he  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  a 
decision  in  favour  of  the  proceedings  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  He  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  postpone  for  » 
short  time  the  confiscation  of  the  free- 
hold property  of  refractory  deigymen.* 

»  Burnet,  i.  677. ;  Barillon,  Sept.  ^  16M- 
The  public  proceedings  are  in  the  CcSixiifai^ 
State  Trials. 
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The  temper  of  the  nation  was  indeed 
m^^^  such  as  might  well  make  him 
tsdtedby  hesitate.    During  some  months 
dtop^jof  discontent  had  been  steadily 
JS^g     and  rapidly  increasing.     The 
ritnud    celebration    of     the    Koman 
Catholic    worship    had    long 
been  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Bunng  several  gee  orations  no  Boman 
Catholic  clergyman  had  dared  to  ex- 
hibit himself  in  any  public  place  with 
the  badges  of  his  office.    Against  the 
regular  clergy,  and  ugainst  the  restless 
and  subtle  Jesuits  by  name,  had  been 
enacted  a  succession  of  rigorous  statutes. 
Eyeiy  Jesuit  who    set    foot  in    this 
country  was  liable  to  b^  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered.    A  reward  was  offered 
for  his  detection.    He  was  not  allowed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  general  rule, 
that  men   are  not    bound    to  aceuse 
tiiemselves.  Whoever  was  suspected  of 
being  a  Jesuit  might  be  interrogated, 
and,  if  he  refused  to  answer,  might  be 
sent  to  prison  for  life.*    These  laws, 
though    they  had    not,   except  when 
there  was  supposed  to  be  some  peculiar 
danger,  been    strictly    executed,   and 
though  they  had  never  prevented  Jesuits 
from  resorting  to  England,  had  made 
disguise  necessary.     But  aU  disguise 
was  now  thrown  off.   Injudicious  mem- 
bers of  the  King's  Church,  encouraged 
by  him,  took  a  pride  in  defying  statutes 
which  were  still  of  undoubted  validity, 
and  feelings  which  had  a  stronger  hold 
of  the  national    mind    than   at  any 
former  period.  Koman  Catholic  chapeLs 
rose  all    over   the    country.      Cowls, 
girdles  of  ropes,  and  strings  of  beads 
constantly  appeared  in  the  streets,  and 
astonished  a  population,  the  oldest  of 
whom  had   never  seen  a  conventual 
garb  except  on  the  stage.    A  convent 
rose  at  Clerkenwell  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  cloister  of  Saint  John.     The 
Franciscans   occupied   a    mansion    in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.     The  Carmelites 
were  quartered  in  the  City.     A  society 
of  Benedictine  monks  was  lodged  in 
Saint  James's  Palace.     In  the  Savoy  a 
spacious  house,  including  a  church  and 
a  school,  was  built  for  the  Jesuits.f 

*  27  Eli3S.  c.  2. ;  2  Jac.  1.  c.  84. ;  Jac.  1.  o.  6. 
t  Life  of  James  tbe  Second,  ii.  79,  80.  Orig. 
Hem. 


The  skill  and  care  with  which  those 
fathers  had,  during  several  generations, 
conducted  the  education  of  youth,  had 
drawn  forth  reluctant  praises  from  the 
wisest  Protestants.  Bacon  had  pro- 
nounced the  mode  of  instruction 
followed  in  the  Jesuit  colleges  to  be 
the  best  yet  known  in  the  world,  and 
had  warmly  expressed  his  regret  that 
so  admirable  a  system  of  intellectual 
and  moral  discipline  should  be  em- 
ployed on  the  side  of  error.*  It  was 
not  improbable  that  the  new  academy 
in  the  Savoy  might,  under  royal 
patronage,  prove  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  great  foundations  of  Eton,  West- 
minster, and  Winchester.  Indeed,  soon 
after  the  school  was  opened,  the  dasses 
consisted  of  four  hundred  boys,  about 
one  half  of  whom  were  Protestants. 
The  Protestant  pTipils  were  not  required 
to  attend  mass :  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  influence  of  able  precep- 
tors, devoted  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church,  and  versed  in  all  the  arts 
which  win  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  youth,  would  make  many  converts. 

These  things  produced  great  excite- 
ment among  the  populace, 
which  is  always  more  moved 
by  what  impresses  the  senses  than  by 
what  is  addressed  to  the  reason.  Thou- 
sands of  rude  and  ignorant  men,  to 
whom  the  dispensing  power  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  were  words 
without  a  meaning,  saw  with  dismay 
and  indignation  a  Jesuit  college  rising 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  friars  in 
hoods  and  gowns  walking  in  the  Strand, 
and  crowds  of  devotees  pressing  in  at 
the  doors  of  temples  where  homage  was 
paid  to  graven  images.  Kiots  broke 
out  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 
At  Coventry  and  Worcester  the  Boman 
Catholic  worship  was  violently  inter- 
rupteAf  At  Bnstol  the  rabble,  coun- 
tenanced, it  was  said,  by  the  magistrates^ 
exhibited  a  profane  and  indecent 
pageant,  in  which  the  Virgin  Maiy  was 
represented  by  a  buffoon,  and  in  which 
a  mock  host  was  carried  in  procession. 
Soldiers  were  called  out  to  disperse  the 
mob.  The  mob,  then  and  ever  since 
one  of  the  fiercest  in   the  kingdom, 

*  De  Angmentls,  1.  ▼{.  4. 
t  Van  Citt€r8,  May  JJ.  16M. 
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resisted.  Blows  were  exchanged,  and 
serious  hurts  inflicted.*  The  agitation 
was  great  in  the  capital,  and  greater  in 
the  City,  properly  so  called,  than  atWest- 
minster.  For  the  people  of  Westminster 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  among  them 
the  private  chapels  of  Eoman  Catholic 
Ambassadors:  but  the  City  had  not, 
within  living  memory,  been  polluted 
by  any  idolatrous  exhibition.  Now, 
however,  the  resident  of  the  Elector 
Palatine,  encouraged  by  the  Bang, 
fitted  up  a  chapel  in  lime  Street.  The 
heads  of  the  corporation,  though  men 
selected  for  of&ce  on  account  of  their 
known  Toryism,  protested  against  this 
proceeding,  which,  as  they  said,  the 
ablest  gentleman  of  the  long  robe  re- 
garded as  illegal.  The  Lord  Mayor 
was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  Privy 
CounciL  "Take  heed  what  you  do," 
said  the  King.  "  Obey  me ;  and  do 
not  trouble  yourself  either  about  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe  or  gentlemen  of 
the  short  robe."  The  Chancellor  took 
up  the  word,  and  reprimanded  the  un- 
fortunate magistrate  with  the  genuine 
eloquence  of  the  Old  Bailey  bar.  The 
chapel  was  opened.  AU  the  neighbour- 
hood was  soon  in  commotion.  Great 
crowds  assembled  in  Cheapside  to  attack 
the  new  mass  house.  The  priests  were 
insulted.  A  crucifix  was  taken  out  of 
the  building  and  set  up  on  the  parish 
pump.  The  Lord  Mayor  came  to  quell 
the  tumulti,  but  was  received  with  cries 
of  "No  wooden  gods."  The  trainbands 
were  ordered  to  disperse  the  crowd: 
but  the  trainbands  shared  in  the  popu- 
lar feeling ;  and  murmurs  were  heard 
from  the  ranks ;  "  We  cannot  in  con- 
science fight  for  Popery."  f 

The  Elector  Palatine  was,  like  James, 
a  sincere  and  zealous  Catholic,  and 
was,  like  James,  the  ruler  of  a  Protest- 
ant people;  but  the  two  princes  re- 
semUed  each  other  little  in  temper 
and  understanding.  The  Elector  had 
promised  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 

•  Yan  Cittors,  May  ||.  1686 ;  Adda,  May 
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t  Ellis  Oorrcspondence,  April  27.  1686 ; 
Barillon,  April  J|. ;  Van  Citters,  April  |g.  ; 
Privy  Counca  Book,  March  26.;  Luttfell's 
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Diary;  Adda,   -gjj-g:,   April  4.»   -^P"^  T2'» 
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Church  which  he  found  established  in 
his  dominions.  He  had  strictly  kept 
his  word,  and  had  not  suffered  hiinself 
to  be  provoked  to  any  violence  by  the 
indiscretion  of  preachers  who,  in  their 
antipathy  to  his  faith,  occasionally  for- 
got the  respect  which  they  owed  to  his 
person.*  He  learned,  with  concern, 
that  great  o£%nce  h^  been  given  to 
the  people  of  London  by  the  injudicions 
act  of  his  representative,  and,  much  to 
his  honour,  declared  that  he  would 
forego  the  privilege  to  which,  as  a 
sovereign  prince,  he  was  entitled,  rather 
than  endanger  the  peace  of  a  great 
city.  "I,  too,"  he  wrote  to  James, 
'*  have  Protestant  subjects ;  and  I  know 
with  how  much  caution  and  delicacy  it 
is  necessary  that  a  Catholic  prince  so 
situated  should  act."  James,  instead 
of  expressing  gratitude  for  this  humane 
and  considerate  conduct,  turned  the 
letter  into  ridicule  before  the  foreign 
ministers.  It  was  determined  that  the 
Elector  should  have  a  chapel  in  the 
city  whether  he  would  or  not,  and  that, 
if  the  trainbands  refused  to  do  their 
duty,  their  place  should  be  supplied  by 
the  Gruards.t 

The  effect  of  these  disturbances 
on  trade  was  serious.  The  Dutch 
minister  informed  the  States  General 
that  the  business  of  the  Exchange  was 
at  a  stand.  The  Commissioners  of  the 
Customs  reported  to  the  King  that, 
during  the  month  which  followed  the 
opening  of  the  Lime  Street  Chapel, 
the  receipt  in  the  port  of  the  Thames 
had  fallen  off  by  some  thousands  of 
pounds.J  Several  Aldermen,  who^ 
though  zealous^  royalists  appointed 
under  the  new  charter,  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  commercial  prospenty 
of  their  city,  and  loved  neither  Popery 
nor  martial  law,  tendered  their  resig- 
nations. But  the  King  was  resolved 
not  to  yield.  He  formed  a  y^^^p 
camp  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  fi>rm*£«< 
collected  there,  within  a  cir- 
cumference of  about  two  miles  and  a 
half,  fourteen  battalions  of  foot  and 
thirty  two  squadrons  of  horse,  amoant- 

*  Burnet's  Travels, 
t  Barillon,  ^^1686. 

:  Van  Citters,  J^^1686. 
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ing  to  thirteen  thousand  fighting  men. 
Twenty  tax  pieces  of  artilleiy,  and  many 
wainB  laden  with  anna  and  ammonitidn, 
vere  dragged  fiK>m  the  Tower  through 
the  City  to  Honnslow.*  The  Londoners 
saw  this  great  force  assembled  in  their 
neighbourhood  with  a  terror  which 
familiarity  soon  diminished.  A  visit 
to  Hounslow  became  their  faTOurite 
amusement  on  holidays.  The  camp 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
fair.  Mingled  with  the  musketeers 
and  dragoons,  a  multitude  of  fine 
gentlemen  and  ladies  from  Soho  Square, 
sharpers  and  painted  women  from 
WhitefHars,  iuTalids  in  sedans,  monks 
in  hoods  and  gownsr  lacqueys  in  rich 
liveries,  pedlars,  orange  girls,  mischie- 
vous apprentices,  and  gaping  downs, 
was  constantly  passing  and  repassing 
through  the  long  lanes  of  tents.  Erom 
some  pavilions  were  heard  the  noises 
of  drunken  revelry,  from  others  the 
corses  of  gamblers.  In  truth  the 
place  was  merely  a  gay  suburb  of  the 
capital.  The  King,  as  was  amply 
proved  two  years  later,  had  greatly 
miscalculated.  He  had  forgotten  that 
vicinity  operates  in  more  ways  tiian 
one.  He  had  hoped  that  his  azmy 
would  overawe  London :  but  the  result 
of  his  policy  was  that  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  London  took  complete  pos- 
session of  his  army.f 

Scarcely  indeed  had  the  encamp- 
ment been  formed  when  there  were 
mmours  of  quarrels  between  the  Pto- 
testant  and  Popish  soldiers.  ^  A  little 
tract,  entitled  A  humble  and  hearty 
Address  to  all  English  Protestants  in 
the  Army,  had  been  actively  circulated 
through  t^e  ranks.  The  writer  vehe- 
mently exhorted  the  troops  to  use 
their  arms  in  defence,  not  of  the  mass 
book,  but  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Ghreat 
Charter,  and  of  the  Petition  of  Eight 

*  ElUs  Correq>ondenoe,  Jane  26.  1686 ; 
Van  Citters,  Jnly  ^. ;  Lnttrell's  Diary,  July 
19. 

t  See  the  contemporary  poems,  entitled 
Honnalow  Heath  and  Oaasar's  Ghost ;  Byelyn's 
Diary.  June  2. 1686.  A  ballad  in  the  Pepy- 
Biaa  Ocdlectioii  contains  the  following  lines : — 


**  I  Ilkcd  tb«  plM*  b«7ond  vxjmutag, 
I  ne'er  mw  •  eamp  to  fine, 
Not »  maid  In  •  plain  An$ring, 
But  ndclit  taMe  m  ftaui  of  wine.** 

t  liDttnU's  Diary,  June  18. 1686. 


He  was  a  man  already  under  the  frown 
of  power.  His  character  was  remark- 
able, and  his  history  not  uninstructive. 
His  name  was  Samuel  Johnson.  He 
was  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  smxnA 
England,  and  had  been  chap-  Jobnaon. 
lain  to  Lord  EusseU.  Johnson  was  one 
of  those  persons  who  are  mortally 
hated  by  their  opponents,  and  less 
loved  than  respected  by  tiieir  allies. 
His  morals  were  pure,  his  religious 
feelings  ardent,  his  learning  and  abili- 
ties not  contemptible,  his  judgment 
weak,  his  temper  acrimonious,  turbu- 
lent, and  unconquerably  stubborn.  His 
profession  made  him  peculiarly  odious 
to  the  zealous  supporters  of  monarchy; 
for  a  republican  in  holy  orders  was  a 
strange  and  almost  an  unnatural  being. 
During  the  late  reign  Johnson  had 
published  a  book  entitled  Julian  the 
Apostate.  The  object  of  this  work 
was  to  show  that  the  Christians  of  the 
fourth  century  did  not  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  nonresistance.  It  was  easy  to 
Produce  passages  £rom  Chrysostom  and 
erome  vrritten  in  a  spirit  very  different 
tsom  that  of  the  Anglican  divines  who 

S reached  against  the  Exclusion  EiU. 
ohnson,  however,  went  further.  He 
attempted  to  revive  the  odious  imputa- 
tion which  had,  for  veiy  obvious 
reasons,  been  thrown  by  Libanius  on 
the  Christian  soldiers  of  Julian,  and 
insinuated  that  the  dart  which  slew  the 
imperial  renegade  came,  not  from  the 
enemy,  but  from  some  Eumbold  or 
Eerguson  in  the  Bonilan  ranks.  A  hot 
controversy  followed.  "Whig  and  Tory 
disputants  wrangled  fiercely  about  an 
obscure  passage,  in  which  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  praises  a  pious  Bishop  who 
was  going  to  bastinado  somebody.  The 
Whigs  maintained  that  the  holy  man 
was  going  to'  bastinado  the  Emperor ; 
the  Tories  that,  at  the  worst,  he  was 
only  going  to  bastinado  a  captain  of  the 
guard.  Johnson  wrote  a  reply  to  his 
assailants,  in  which  he  drew  an  elaborate 
parallel  between  Julian  and  James,  then 
Duke  of  York.  Julian  had,  during 
many  years,  pretended  to  abhor 
idolatry,  while  m  heart  an  idolater. 
Julian  had,  to  serve  a  turn,  occasion- 
ally aflfbcted  respect  for  the  rights  of 
consdenoe.    Juhan  had  punished  dties 
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which  were  zealous  for  the  true  religion, 
by  taking  away  their  municipal  priTi- 
leges.  Julian  had,  by  his  flatterers, 
been  called  the  Just.  James  was  pro- 
voked beyond  endurance.  Johnson 
was  prosecuted  for  a  libel,  convicted, 
and  condemned  to  a  fine  which  he  had 
no  means  of  paying.  He  was  therefore 
kept  in  gaol;  and  it  seemed  likely 
that  his  confinement  would  end  only 
with  his  life.* 

Over  the  room  which  he  occupied  in 
Hngh  *^®  King^s  Bench  prison  lodged 
hpOLa.  another  offender  whose  charac- 
ter well  deserves  to  be  studied.  This 
was  Hugh  Speke,  a  young  man  of  good 
family,  but  of  a  singularly  base  and 
depraved  nature.  His  love  of  mischief 
BJid  of  dark  and  crooked  ways  amounted 
almost  to  madness.  To  cause  confu- 
sion without  being  found  out  was  his 
business  and  his  pastime ;  and  he  had 
a  rare  skill  in  using  honest  enthusiasts 
as  the  instruments  of  his  coldblooded 
malice.  He  had  attempted,  by  means 
of  one  of  his  puppete;,  to  fasten  on 
Charles  and  James  the  crime  of  mur- 
dering Essex  in  the  Tower.  On  this 
occasion  the  agency  of  Speke  had  been 
traced;  and,  though  he  succeeded  in 
throwing  the  greater  part  of  the  blame 
on  his  dupe,  he  had  not  escaped  with 
impunity.  He  was  now  a  prisoner; 
but  his  fortune  enabled  him  to  live 
with  comfort;  and  he  was  under  so 
little  restraint  that  he  was  able  to  keep 
up  regular  communication  with  one  of 
his  confederates  who  managed  a  secret 
press. 

Johnson  was  the  very  man  for  Speke's 

Crposes,  zealous  and  intrepid,  a  scho- 
and  a  practised  controversialist,  yet 
as  simple  as  a  child.  A  close  intimacy 
sprang  up  between  the  two  fellow 
prisoners.  Johnson  wrote  a  succession 
of  bitter  and  vehement  treatises  which 
Speke  conveyed  to  the  printer.  When 
the  camp  was  formed  at  Hounslow, 
Speke  urged  Johnson  to  compose  an 
address  which  might  excite  the  troops 
to  mutiny.  The  paper  was  instantly 
drawn  up.     Many  thousands  of  copies 

*  Seethe  memoirg  of  Jobnson,  prefixed  to 
the  folio  edition  of  his  life,  hia  Julian,  and  his 
answers  to  his  opi)onents.  See  also  Hickes's 
Jovian. 


were  struck  off  and  brought  to  Speke's 
room,  whence  they  were  distributed 
over  the  whole  country,  and  especially 
among  the  soldiers.  A  milder  govern- 
ment than  that  which  then  ruled  En* 
gland  woxdd  have  been  moved  to  high 
resentment  by  such  a  provocation. 
Strict  search  was  made.  A  subordinate 
agent  who  had  been  employed  to  circu- 
late the  address  saved  himself  by 
giving  up  Johnson ;  and  Johnson  was 
not  the  man  to  save  himself  by  giving 
up  Speke.  An  information  pneead. 
was  filed,  and  a  conviction  ob-  |J^„t 
tained  without  difficulty.  Ju-  J*"""* 
lian  Johnson,  as  he  was  popularly 
called,  was  sentenced  to  stand  thrice  ii 
the  pillory,  and  to  be  whipped  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn.  The  Judge,  Sir 
Francis  Withins,  told  the  criminal  to 
be  thankful  for  the  great  lenity  of  the 
Attorney  G-eneral,  who  might  have 
treated  the  case  as  one  of  high  treason. 
"  I  owe  him  no  thanks,"  answered 
Johnson,  dauntlessly.  "  Am  I,  whose 
only  crime  is  that  I  have  defended  the 
Church  and  the  laws,  to  be  grateful 
for  being  scourged  like  a  dog,  while 
Popish  scribblers  are  suffered  daily  to 
insult  the  Church  and  to  violate  the 
laws  with  impunity?"  The  energy 
with  which  he  spoke  was  such  that  both 
the  Judges  and  crown  lawyers  thought 
it  necessary  to  vindicate  themselves, 
and  to  protest  that  they  knew  of  no 
Popish  publications  sudi  as  those  to 
which  the  prisoner  alluded.  He  in- 
stantly drew  from  his  pocket  some 
Eoman  Catholic  books  and  trinkets 
which  were  then  freely  exposed  for  sale 
imder  the  royal  patronage,  read  aloud 
the  titles  of  the  books,  and  threw  a 
rosaiy  across  the  table  to  the  King^s 
counsel.  "  And  now,"  he  cried  with  a 
loud  voicej  "I  lay  this  information 
before  G-od,  before  this  courts  and 
before  the  English  people.  We  shall 
soon  see  whether  Mr.  Attorney  will  do 
his  duty." 

It  was  resolved  that,  before  the 
punishment  was  inflicted,  Johnson 
should  be  degraded  from  the  priesthood. 
The  prelates  who  had  been  charged  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  with  the 
care  of  the  diocese  of  London  cited 
liim  before  them  in  the  chapter  house 
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of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral.     The  man- 
ner in  which  he  went  through    the 
ceremony  made  a  deep  impression  on 
many  minds.    When  he  was  stripped 
of  his  sacred  robe  he  exclaimed,  "  You 
are  taking  away  my  gown  because  I 
haTe  tried  to  keep  your  gowns  on  your 
backs."    The  only  part  of  the  formali- 
ties which  seemed  to  distress  him  was 
the  plucking  of  the  Bib]e  out  of  his 
hand.    He  made  a  faint  struggle  to  re- 
tain the  sacred  book,  kissed  it,  and 
burst  into  tears.     "You  cannot,'*  he 
said,  "  deprive  me  of  the  hopes  which 
I  owe  to  it."     Some   attempts  were 
made  to  obtain  a  remission  of   the 
flogging.    A    Eoman    Catholic  priest 
offered  to  intercede  in  consideration  of 
a  bribe  of  two  'liundred  pounds.    The 
money  was  raised ;  and  the  priest  did 
his  best,  but  in  rain.     "  Mr.  Johnson," 
said  the  King,   "has  the  spirit  of  a 
martyr ;  and  it  is  fit  that,  he  should  be 
one."    William  the  Third  said,  a  few 
years  later,  of  one  of  the  most  acri- 
monious and  intrepid  Jacobites,  "He 
has  set  his  heart  on  being  a  martyr ; 
and  I  haye  set  mine  on  disappointing 
him."      These    two    speeches    would 
alone  suffice  to    explain    the  widely 
different  fates  of  the  two  princes. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  flogging 
came.  A  idup  of  nine  lashes  was 
used.  Three  hundred  and  BOTenteen 
stripes  were  inflicted ;  but  the  sufferer 
never  winced.  He  afterwards  said  that 
the  pain  was  cruel,  but  that,  as  he  was 
dragged  at  the  tail  of  the  ccurt,  he 
remembered  how  patiently  the  cross 
had  been  borne  up  Mount  Calvary,  and 
was  so  much  supported  by  the  thought, 
that,  but  for  the  fear  of  incurring  the 
suspicion  of  vainglory,  he  would  have 
sung  a  psalm  with  as  Arm  and  cheerful 
a  voice  as  if  he  had  been  worshipping 
Gx>d  in  the  congregation.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  wish  that  so  much  heroism 
had  been  less  alloyed  by  intemperance 
and  intolerance.* 
Among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 

*  life  of  JolmBon,  prefixed  to  his  works; 
Secret  History  of  the  Happy  Revolution,  by 
Hugh   Speke;    State  Trials;    Van    Citters 

^^'  1686.    Van  Citters  gfives  the  best  ac- 

eonnt  of  the  trial.    I  have  seen  a  broadside 
which  confirms  his  naxrativa. 
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England  Johnson  found  no  s}7npathy. 
He  had  attempted  to  justify  zuioftbm 
rebellion  :  he  had  even  hinted  An^nc«n 
approbation  of  regicide;   and  a^n 
they  still,    in  spite   of  much  ^°**'^- 
provocation,    clung    to    the    doctrine 
of  nonresistance.    But  they  saw  with 
alarm  and    concern   the  progress  of 
what  they  considered   as   a  noxious 
superstition,  and,  while  they  abjured 
all  thought  of  defending  their  religion 
by  the  sword,  betook  themselves  man- 
fiilly  to  weapons  of  a  different  kind. 
To  preach  against  the  errors  of  Popery 
was  now  regarded  by  them  as  a  point 
of  duty  and  a  point  of  honour.     The 
London    clergy,   who    were    then    in 
abilities  and  influence  decidedly  at  the 
head  of  their  profession,  set  an  example 
which  was  bravely  followed  by  their 
ruder  brethren  all  over  the  country. 
Had  only  a  few  bold  men  taken  this 
freedom,  they  would    probably  have 
been  at  once  cited  before  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission ;  but  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  punish  an  offence  which 
was  committed  every  Sunday  by  thou- 
sands of  divines,   from    Berwick    to 
Penzance.     The  presses  of  the  capital, 
of  Oxford,  and  of  Cambridge,  never 
rested.      The    Act    which    subjected 
literafure    to    a    censorship   did    not 
seriously  impede  the  exertions  of  Pro- 
testant controversialists ;  for  that  Act 
contained  a  proviso  in  favour  of  the 
two  Universities,  and  authorised  the 
publication  of  theological  works    li- 
censed by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.     It  was  therefore  out  of  the 
power  of  the  government  to  silence  the 
defenders  of  the  established  religion. 
They  were  a  numerous,  an  intrepid,  and 
a  well  appointed  band  of  combatants. 
Among  them  were  eloquent  declaimers, 
expert   dialecticians,   scholars  deeply 
read  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and 
in  all  parts  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Some  of  them,  at  a  later  period,  turned 
against  one   another  the    formidable 
arms  which  they  had  wielded  against 
the    common    enemy,   and    by   their 
fierce  contentions    and    insolent   tri- 
umphs brought  reproach  on  the  Church 
which  they  had  saved.     But  at  present 
they  formed  an  united  phalanx.     In 
the  van  appeared  a  rank  of  steady  and 
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sldlful  veterans,  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet, 
Sherlock,  Prideaux,  Whitby,  Patrick, 
Tenison,  "Wake.  The  rear  was  brought 
up  by  the  most  distinguished  bachelors 
of  arts  who  were  studying  for  dea- 
con's orders.  Conspicuous  amongst 
the  recruits  whom  Cambridge  sent  to 
the  field  was  a  distinguished  pupil  of 
the  great  Newton,  Henry  Wharton, 
who  had,  a  few  months  before,  been 
senior  wrangler  of  his  year,  and  whose 
early  death  was  soon  after  deplored  by 
men  of  aH  parties  as  an  irreparable 
loss  to  letters.*  Oxford  was  not  less 
proud  of  a  youth,  whose  great  powers, 
first  essayed  in  this  conflict,  afterwards 
troubled  the  Church  and  the  State 
during  forty  eventful  years,  Francis 
Atterbury.  By  such  men  as  these 
every  question  in  issue  between  the 
Papists  and  the  Protestants  was  de- 
bated, sometimes  in  a  popular  style 
wliich  boys  and  women  could  compre- 
hend, sometimes  with  the  utmost 
subtlety  of  logic,  and  sometimes  with 
an  immense  display  of  learning.  The 
pretensions  of  the  Holy  See,  the 
authority  of  tradition,  purgatory, 
transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  the  adoration  of  the  host,  the 
denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  confes- 
sion, penance,  indulgences,  extreme 
unction,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the 
adoration  of  images,  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  the  monastic  vows,  the 
practice  of  celebrating  public  worship 
in  a  tongue  unknown  to  the  multitude, 
the  corruptions  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
the  histoiy  of  the  Reformation,  the 
characters  of  the  chief  Reformers,  were 
copiously  discussed.  Great  numbers 
of  absurd  legends  about  miracles 
wrought  by  saints  and  relics  were 
translated  &om  the  Italian,  and  pub- 
lished as  specimens  of  the  priestcraft 
by  which  the  greater  part  of  Christen- 
dom had  been  fooled.  Of  the  tracts 
put  forth  on  these  subjects  by  Angli- 
can divines  during  the  short  reign  of 
James  the  Second  many  have  probably 
perished.  Those  which  may  still  be 
found  in  our  great  libraries  make  up  a 
mass  of  near  twenty  thousand  pages,  f 

•  See  the  preface  to  Henry  Wharton's  Post- 
bompus  Sermons. 
t  This  I  can  attest  from  my  own  researches. 


The  Roman  Catholics  did  not  yield 
the  victory  without  a  stru^le.  Th^  f^^ 
One   of  them,   named  Henry  ™°<^*: 

TT—ii         til  •        *4    thollcdi- 

Hills,  had  been  appointed  TinaoTer. 
printer  to  the  royal-  household  *"' 
and  chapel,  ai»d  had  been  placed  \>y 
the  King  at  the  head  of  a  great  office 
in  London  from  which  theological 
tracts  came  forth  by  hundreds.  Obadiah 
Walker's  press  was  not  less  active  at 
Oxford.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
some  bad  translations  of  Bossuefs 
admirable  works,  these  establishments 
put  forth  nothing  of  the  smallest 
value.  It  was  indeed  impossible  for 
any  intelligent  and  candid  Roman 
Catholic  to  deny  that  the  champions 
of  his  Church  were,  in  every  talent 
and  acquirement,  completely  ovov 
matched.  The  ablest  of  them  would 
not,  on  the  other  side,  have  been 
considered  as  of  the  third  rate.  Many 
of  them,  even  when  they  had  some- 
thing to  say,  knew  not  how  to  say  it 
They  had  been  excluded  by  thor 
religion  from  English  schools  and 
universities;  nor  had  they  ever,  till 
the  accession  of  James,  found  England 
an  agreeable,  or  even  a  saffe,  residence 
They  had  therefore  passed  the  greater 
part  of  their  olives  on  the  Continent, 
and  had  almost  unlearned  their  mother 
tongue.  When  they  preached,  their 
outlandish  accent  moved  the  derision 
of  the  audience.  They  spelt  lik« 
washerwomen.  Their  diction  was  dis- 
figured by  foreign  idioms ;  and,  vhen 
they  meant  to  be  eloquent,  they 
imitated,  as  well  as  they  couldi,  whit 
was  considered  as  fine  writing  inthoae 
Italian  academies  where  rhetoric  had 
then  reached  the  last  stage  of  coimp- 
tion.  Disputants  labouring  under  these 
disadvantages  would  scarcely,  even 
with  truth  on  their  side,  have  been 
able  to  make  head  against  men  whose 
style  is  eminently  distinguished  by 
simple  purity  and  grace.* 

There  is  an  excellent  collection  In  the  British 
Mnsenm.  Birch  tells  ns.  In  his  life  o< 
Tillotson,  that  Archbishop  Wake  had  not  been 
able  to  form  even  a  perfect  catalogne  of  all 
the  tracts  published  in  this  oontroyer^. 

•  Cardinal  Howard  spoke  strongly  to  Bur- 
net at  Borne  on  this  subject.  Burnet,  i.  668. 
There  is  a  curious  passage  to  the  same  effect 
in  a  despatch  of  Barillon  or  Bonrspaox :  bat 
I  have  mislaid  the  reference. 
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The  situation  of  England  in  the 
year  1686  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  the  words  of  the  French 
Ambassador.  "The  discontent,"  he 
■wrote,  "  is  great  and  general :  but  the 
fear  of  incurring  still  worse  eyils 
restrains  all  who  have  anything  to 
lose.  The  King  openly  expresses  his 
joy  at  finding  himself  in  a  situation  to 
strike  bold  strokes.  He  likes  to  be 
complimented  on  this  subject.  He 
has  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  has 
assured  me  that  he  will  not  flinch."  * 

lyieanwhile  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire  events  of  grave  import- 
gJJJ^  anc«  had  taken  place.  The 
situation  of  the  episcopalian 
Protestants  of  Scotland  differed  widely 
&om  that  in  which  their  English 
brethren  stood.  In  the  south  of  the 
island  the  religion  of  the  state  was  the 
religion  of  the  people,  and  had  a 
strength  altogether  independent  of  the 

One  of  the  Bomaa  Catholio  divines  who 
engaged  in  this  controvezBy,  a  Jesuit  named 
Andrew  Pnlton,  whom  Mr.  Oliver,  in  his  bio- 
graphy of  the  Ovder,  pronounces  to  have  been 
a  man  of  distinguished  ability,  very  frankly 
owns  his  deficienGies.  "A.  P.,  having  been 
eighteen  years  out  of  his  own  country,  pre- 
tends not  yet  to  any  perfection  of  the  English 
expression  or  orthography."  His  spelling  is 
indeed  deplorable.  In  one  of  his  letters  wright 
ia  put  for  write,  woed  for  would.  He  chal- 
lenged Tenison  to  dispute  with  him  in  Latin, 
that  they  might  be  on  equal  terms.  In  a  oon- 
temporary  satire,  entitled  the  Advice,  is  the 
following  couplet : — 

**  Send  Piiltoo  to  be  lathed  at  Buaby*!  tehool. 
That  ha  In  print  no longar  play  tm  fool.**  « 

Another  Roman  Catholic,  named  William 
Clench,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Pope's  supre- 
taacy,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Queen  in  Italian. 
'The  following  specimen  of  his  style  may 
scffioe.  "  0  del  sagro  marito  fortnnata  oon- 
Eortel  0  dolce  alleviamento  d'  affari  altil 
0  grato  ristoro  di  pensieri  noiosi,  nel  cui  petto 
latteo,  lucente  speochio  d'illibata  matronal 
pndidzia,  nel  cui  seno  odorato,  come  in  porto 
a'amor,  si  ritira  il  Giacomo !  0  beata  regla 
Goppia !  0  felloe  inserto  tra  1'  invindbil  leoni 
elecandideaquilel" 

Clench's  English  is  of  a  pieoe  with  his  Tus- 
can. For  example,  "  Peter  signifies  an  inex- 
pugnable rock,  able  to  evacuate  all  the  plots 
of  hell's  divan,  and  naufragate  all  the  lurid 
designs  of  empoisoned  heretics." 

Another  Roman  Catholic  treatise,  entitled 
"  The  Church  of  England  truly  represented," 
begins  by  informing  us  that  **  the  ignis  fatuus 
of  reformation,  which  had  grown  to  a  comet 
by  many  acts  of  spoil  and  rapine,  had  been 
nshered  into  England,  purified  of  the  filth 
which  it  had  contracted  among  the  lakes  of 
the  Alps." 

•  Barillon,  Jnly  |f .  168C 


strength  derived  from  the  support  of 
the  government.  The  sincere  con- 
formists were  far  more  numerous  than , 
the  Papists  and  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters taken  together.  The  Establish- 
ed Church  of  Scotland  was  the  Church 
of  a  minority.  The  lowland  population 
was  generally  attached  to  the  Presby- 
terian discipline.  Prelacy  was  abhorred 
by  the  great  body  of  Scottish  Protest- 
ants, both  as  an  unscriptural  and  as  a 
foreign  institution.  It  was  regarded 
by  the  disciples  of  Knox  as  a  relic  of 
the  abominations  of  Babylon  the  Great. 
It  painfully  reminded  a  people  proud 
of  the  memory  of  Wallace  and  Bruce 
that  Scotland,  since  her  sovereigns  had 
succeeded  to  a  fairer  inheritance,  had 
been  independent  in  name  only.  The 
episcopal  polity  was  also  closely  asso- 
ciated in  the  public  mind  with  all  the 
evils  produced  by  twenty  five  years  of 
corrupt  and  cruel  maladministration. 
Nevertheless  this  polity  stood,  though 
on  a  narrow  basis  and  amidst  fearful 
storms,  tottering  indeed,  yet  upheld  by 
the  civil  magistrate,  and  leaning  for 
support,  whenever  danger  became 
serious,  on  the  power  of  England. 
The  records  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
were  thick  set  with  laws  denoimcing 
vengeance  on  those  who  in  any  direc- 
tion strayed  from  the  prescribed  pale. 
By  an  Act  passed  in  the  time  of  ^oz, 
and  breathing  his  spirit,  it  was  a  high 
crime  to  hear  mass,  and  the  thud 
offence  was  capital.  *  An  Act  recently 
passed,  at  the  instance  of  James,  made 
it  death  to  preach  in  any  Presbyterian 
conventicle  whatever,  and  even  to 
attend  such  a  conventicle  in  the  open 
air.f  The  Eucharist  was  not,  as  in 
England,  degraded  into  a  civil  test; 
but  no  person  could  hold  any  of&ce, 
could  sit  in  Parliament,  or  could  even 
vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament, 
without  subscribing,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  oath,  a  declaration  which 
condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
principles  both  of  the  Papists  and  of 
the  Covenanters.  { 

In  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland 
there  were  two  parties  corresponding 

*  Act  Pari.  Aug.  24. 1560 ;  Deo.  15. 1667, 
t  Act  ParL  May  8. 1685. 
t  Act  Pari.  Aug.  81. 1681. 
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to  the  two  parties  which  were  con- 
Qa««Ds.  tending  against  each  other  at 
*»"7-  Whitehall.  William  Douglas, 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  was  Lord  Trea- 
surer, and  had,  during  some  years, 
been  considered  as  first  minister. 
He  was  nearly  connected  by  afl&nity, 
by  similarity  of  opinions,  and  by  simi- 
larity of  temper,  with  the  Treasurer  of 
England.  Both  were  Tories:  both 
were  men  of  hot  temper  and  strong 
prejudices :  both  were  ready  to  support 
their  master  in  any  attack  on  the  civil 
liberties  of  his  people ;  but  both  were 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Established 
Church.  Queensberry  had  early  noti- 
fied to  the  court  that,  if  any  innovation 
affecting  that  Church  were  contem- 
plated, to  such  innovation  he  could  be 
no  party.  But  among  his  colleagues 
were  several  men  not  less  unprincipled 
than  Sunderland.  In  truth  the  Coun- 
cil chamber  at  Edinburgh  had  been, 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  semi- 
nary of  all  public  and  all  private  vices; 
«nd  some  of  the  politicians  whose 
character  had  been  formed  there  had  a 
peculiar  hardness  of  heart  and  forehead 
to  which  Westminster,  even  in  that 
bad  age,  could  hardly  show  anything 
•quite  equal.     The  Chancellor,  James 

Drummond,  Earl  of  Perth, 
Swtort!"*  ^^^  ^  brother,  the  Secretary 

of  State,  John  Lord  Melfort, 
were  bent  on  supplanting  Queens- 
berry. The  Chancellor  had  already 
an  unquestionable  title  to  the  royal 
iavour.  He  had  brought  into  use  a 
little  steel  thumbscrew  which  gave 
such  exquisite  torment  that  it  had 
wrung  confessions  even  out  of  men  on 
-whom  his  Majesty's  favourite  boot  had 
been  tried  in  vain.  *  But  it  was  well 
known  that  even  barbarity  was  not  so 
-sure  a  way  to  the  heart  of  James 
as  apostasy.  To  apostasy,  therefore, 
Perth  and  Melfort  resorted  with  a 
certain  audacious  baseness  which  no 
English  statesman  could  hope  to  emu- 
late. They  declared  that  the  papers 
found  in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  the 
Second  had  converted  them  both  to  the 
true  faith  ;  and  they  began  to  confess 
and  to  hear  mass.t     How  little  con- 

*  Bamet,  i.  58i. 
t  Ibid.  i.  652, 658. 


science  had  to  do  with  Perth's  change 
of  religion  he  amply  proved  by  taking 
to  wife,  a  few  weeks  later,  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  Church 
which  he  had  just  joined,  a  lady  who 
was  his  cousin  gcrman,  without  waiting 
for  a  dispensation.  When  the  good 
Pope  learned  this,  he  said,  with  scorn 
and  indignation  which  well  became 
him,  that  this  was  a  strange  sort  of 
conversion.*  But  James  was  more 
easily  satisfied.  The  apostates  pre- 
sented themselves  at  miitehall,  and 
there  received  such  assurances  of  his 
favour,  that  they  ventured  to  bring 
direct  charges  against  the  Treasurer. 
Those  charges,  however,  were  so  evi- 
dently frivolous  that  James  was  forced 
to  acquit  the  accused  minister;  and 
many  thought  that  the  Chancellor  had 
ruined  himself  by  his  malignant  eager- 
ness  to  ruin  his  rival.  There  were  a 
few,  however,  who  judged  more  co^ 
rectly.  Halifax,  to  whom  Perth  ex- 
pressed some  apprehensions,  answered 
with  a  sneer  that  there  was  no  danger. 
"Be  of  good  cheer,  my  Lord:  thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole."  The 
prediction  was  correct.  Perth  and 
Melfort  went  back  to  Edinburgh,  the 
real  heads  of  the  government  of  their 
country.*  Another  member  of  the 
Scottish  Privy  Council,  Alexander 
Stuart,  Earl  of  Murray,  the  descendant 
and  heir  of  the  Eegent,  abjured  the 
religion  of  which  his  illustrious  ances- 
tor had  been  the  foremost  champion, 
and  declared  himself  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Eome.  Devoted  as  Queens- 
berry had  always  been  to  the  cause  of 
prerogative,  he  could  not  stand  his 
ground  against  competitors  who  were 
willing  to  pay  such  a  price  for  the 
favour  of  the  Court.  He  had  to  endure 
a  succession  of  mortifications  and 
humiliations  similar  to  those  which, 
about  the  same  time,  began  to  embitter 
the  life  of  his  friend  Rochester.  Boyal 
letters  came  down  authorising  y%wu 
Papists  to  hold  offices  vrithout  JJJ 
taking  the  test.  The  clergy  gmj^ 
were  strictly  charged  not  to  »««•«■•• 
refiect  on  the  Eoman  Catholic  s***^ 
religion    in    their    discourses.     Ih* 

*  Burnet,  L  678, 
t  Ibid.  i.  653. 
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Chancellor  took  on  himself  to  send  the 
maoere  of  the  Privy  Council  round  to 
the  few  printers  and  booksellers  who 
oonld  then  be  found  in  Edinburgh, 
charging  them  not  to  publish  any 
work  without  his  license.  It  was  well 
understood  that  this  order  was  intended 
to  prevent  the  circulation  of  Protestant 
treatises.  One  honest  stationer  told 
the  messengers  that  he  had  in  his  shop 
a  book  which  reflected  in  very  coarse 
terms  on  Popery,  and  begged  to  know 
whether  he  might  sell  it.  They  asked 
to  see  it ;  and  he  showed  them  a  copy 
of  the  Bible.*  A  cargo  of  copes, 
images,  beads,  crosses  and  censers 
airived  at  Leith  directed  to  Lord 
Perth.  The  importation  of  such  arti- 
cles had  long  been  considered  as  illegal ; 
but  now  the  officers  of  the  customs 
allowed  the  superstitious  garments  and 
trinkets  to  pass.t  In  a  uiort  time  it 
was  known  that  a  Popish  chapel  had 
been  fitted  up  in  the  Chancellor's 
house,  and  that  mass  was  regularly 
'said  there.  The  mob  rose.  The 
mansion  where  the  idolatrous  rites 
were  celebrated  was  fiercely  attacked. 

Rioteat  ^®  ^^  ^*"  whi(iL  protected 
jMin.  the  windows  were  wrenched 
^"^  oflr.  Lady  Perth  and  some  of 
her  female  friends  were  pelted  with 
mud.  One  rioter  was  seized,  and 
ordered  by  the  Privy  Council  to  be 
whipped.  His  fellows  rescued  him 
and  beat  the  hangman.  The  city  was 
all  night  in  con&ion.  The  students 
of  the  University  mingled  vrith  the 
crowd  and  animated  the  tumult 
Zealous  burghers  drank  the  health  of 
the  college  lads  and  confusion  to 
Papists,  and  encouraged  each  other  to 
face  the  troops.  The  troops  were 
already  under  arms.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  a  shower  of  stones,  which 
wounded  an  officer.  Orders  were  eiven 
to  fire;  and  several  citizens  were  killed. 
The  disturbance  was  serious ;  but  the 
Drummonds,  inflamed  by  resentment 
and  ambition,  exaggerated  it  strangely. 
Queensberry  observed  that  their  reports 
would  lead  any  person,  who  had  not 
witnessed  what  had  passed,  to  .believe 

*  FonntoinliaU,  Jan.  28. 168f  . 
t  Ibid.  Jan.  11. 168|. 


that  a  sedition  as  formidable  as  that  ol 
Masaniello  had  been  raging  at  Edin- 
burgh.  The  brothers  in  return  accused, 
the  Treasurer,  not  only  of  extenuating . 
the  crime  of  the  insurgents,  but   of 
having  himself  prompted  it,  and  did 
all  in  their  power  to  obtain  evidence 
of  his  guilt     One  of  the  ringleaders^, 
who  had  been  taken,  was  offered  a 
pardon  if  he  would  own  that  Queens- 
oerry  had  set  him  on;  but  the  same- 
religious  enthusiasm,  which  had  im- 
pelled the  unhappy  prisoner  to  criminal 
violence,  prevented  him  from  purchas- 
ing his  life  by  a  calumny.    He  and  se- 
veral of  his  accomplices  were  hanged.  A 
soldier,  who  was  accused  of  exclaiming, 
during  the  affiniy,  that  he  should  like 
to  run  his  sword  through  a  Papist,  was 
shot;  and  Edinburgh  was  again  quiet: 
but  the  sufiferers  were   regarded    as 
martyrs;   and  the  Popish  Chancellor 
became   an  object  of  mortal  hatred,, 
which  in  no  long  time  was  largely 
gratified.* 

The  King  was  much  incensed.  The 
news  of  the  tumult  reached  AoMror 
him  when  the  Queen,  assisted  «•»•  "^• 
by  the  Jesuits,  had  just  triumphed  over 
Lady  Dorchester  and  her  Protestant 
allies.  The  malcontents  should  find,, 
he  declared,  that  the  only  effect  of  the 
resistance  offered  to  his  will  was  to 
make  him  more  and  more  resolute.t 
He  sent  orders  to  the  Scottish  Council 
to  punish  the  guilty  with  the  utmost 
severity,  and  to  make  unsparing  use  of 
the  boot.}  He  pretended  to  be  fully 
convinced  of  the  Treasurer's  innocence,, 
and  wrote  to  that  minister  in  gracious 
words;  but  the  gracious  words  were 
accompanied  by  ungracious  acts.  The 
Scottish  Treasury  was  put  into  commis- 
sion in  spite  of  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  Kochester,  who  probably 
saw  his  own  fate  prefigured  in  that  of 
his  kinsman.  §  Queensbuiy  was,  indeed, 

•  Fonntainhall,  Jan.  81.  and  Feb.  1. 168{. 
Biixnet,  i.  678. ;  Trials  of  David  Mowbray  and 
Alexander  Keith,  in  the  Ck>llection  of  State 
Trials ;  Bonrepaoz,  Feb.  |^. 

t  Lewis  to  Barillon,  Feb.  ||.  1686. 

X  FoTintainhall,  Feb.  16. ;  Wodrow,  book 
iii.  chap.  X.  sec,  8.  "  We  require,"  His  Ma- 
jesty graciously  wrote,  "  that  you  spare  no 
legal  trial  by  torture  or  otherwise." 

S  Bonrepaux,  Feb.  ||.  1686. 
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named  First  Commissioner,  and  was 
made  President  of  the  Privy  Council : 
bnt  his  fall,  though  thus  broken,  was 
still  a  fall.  He  was  also  removed  &om 
the  government  of  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  succeeded  in  that  con- 
fidential post  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  a 
Roman  Catholic* 

And    now    a   letter    arrived    from 

London,  fully  explaining  to  the 
S551S"  Scottish  PrivT  Council  the  in- 
g«f»*-    tentions  of  the  King.     What 

he  wanted  was  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  be  exempted  from  all 
laws  imposing  penalties  and  disabilities 
on  account  of  nonconformity,  but  that 
the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters 
should  go  on  without  mitigation.t  This 
scheme  encountered  strenuous  oppo- 
sition in  the  Council.  Some  members 
were  unwilling  to  see  the  existing  laws 
relaxed.  Others,  who  were  by  no 
means  averse  to  relaxation,  felt  that  it 
would  be  monstrous  to  admit  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
State,  and  yet  to  leave  unrepealed  the 
Act  which  made  it  death  to  attend  a 
Presbyterian  conventicle.  The  answer 
of  the  board  was,  therefore,  less  obse- 
Deputft.  quious  than  usuaL  The  King 
gonjj  in  reply  sharply  reprimanded 
PriT7  his  undutifal  Councillors,  and 
£jJ^t\o  ordered  three  of  them,  the 
!«*>*«»•  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Sir  George 
Lockhart,  and  General  Drummond,  to 
attend  him  at  Westminster.  Hamilton's 
abilities  and  knowledge,  though  by  no 
means  such  as  would  have  sufficed  to 
raise  an  obscure  man  to  eminence,  ap- 
peared highly  respectable  in  one  who 
was  premier  peer  of  Scotland.  Lock- 
hart  had  long  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  first  jurists,  logicians,  and  orators 
that  his  country  had  produced,  and 
enjoyed  also  that  sort  of  consideration 
which  is  derived  from  large  possessions ; 
for  his  estate  was  such  as  at  that  time 
very  few  Scottish  nobles  possessed.} 
He  had  been  lately  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Session.  Drum- 
mond, a  cousin  of  Perth  and  Melfort, 
was  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scot- 

•  Fonntainhall,  Maxell   11.    1686 ;    Adda, 
Harch  A., 
t  Thi^  letter  is  dated  Harch  4. 1686. 
t  Barillon,  April  ||.  1686 ;  Burnet,  L  370. 


land.  He  was  a  loose  and  profane 
man :  but  a  sense  of  honour  which  his 
two  kinsmen  wanted  restrained  him 
from  public  apostasy.  He  lived  and 
died,  in  the  significant  phrase  of  one  of 
his  countrymen,  a  bad  Christian,  but  a 
good  Protestant.* 

James  was  pleased  by  the  dutiftil 
language  which  the  three  Councillors 
used  when  first  they  appeared  before 
him.  He  spoke  highly  of  them  to 
Barillon,  and  particularly  extolled 
Lockhart  as  the  ablest  and  most  elo- 
quent Scotchman  living.  They  soon 
proved,  however,  less  tractable  than 
had  been  expected;  and  it  was  rumoured 
at  Court  that  they  had  been  perverted 
by  the  company  which  they  had  kept 
in  London.  Hamilton  lived  much  with 
zealous  churchmen;  and  it  might  be 
feared  that  Lockhart^  who  was  related 
to  the  Wharton  family,  had  fallen  into 
still  worse  society.  In  truth  it  was 
natural  that  statesmen,  fresh  from  a 
country  where  opposition  in  any  other 
form  than  that  of  insurrection  and 
assassination  had  long  been  almost  un« 
known,  and  where  ail  that  was  not 
lawless  fury  was  abject  submission, 
should  have  been  struck  by  the  earnest 
and  stubborn,  yet  sober,  discontent 
which  pervaded  England,  and  should 
have  been  emboldened  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  constitutTonal  resistance  to 
the  royal  will.  They  indeed  declared 
themselves  willing  to  grant  large  re- 
lief to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but  on 
two  conditions;  first,  that  similar  in- 
dulgence should  be  extended  to  the 
Calvinistic  sectaries;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  King  should  bind  himself  by 
a  solemn  promise  not  to  attempt  any- 
thing to  the  prejudice  of  the  Protestant 
religion. 

Both  conditions  were  highly  distaste- 
ful to  James.     He  reluctantly 
agreed,  however,  after  a  dis-  JII?i[iS!Ji 
pute  which  lasted  several  days,  g'^y'** 
that  some  indulgence  should  be 
granted  to  the  Presbyterians :  bnt  he 
would  by  no  means  consent  to  allow 
them  tlie  full  liberty  which  he  demanded 
for  members  of  his  own  communion.t 

*  The  words  ore  in  a  letter  of  Johnstone  of 
"VTaristoim. 
t  Some  words  of  Barillon  deserve  to  bo 
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To  the  second  oondition  proposed  bj 
the  three  Scottish  Councillors  he  posi- 
tiyelj  refused  to  listen.  The  Protest- 
ant religion,  he  said,  'was  false ;  and  he 
would  not  give  any  guarantee  that  he 
would  not  use  his  power  to  the  preju- 
dice of  a  false  religion.  The  altercation 
was  long,  and  was  not  brought  to  a 
conclusion  satisfiictoiy  to  either  party.^ 

The  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of 
jj^^^  ^  the  Scottish  Estates  drew  near ; 
the  secneh  and  it  was  necessary  that  the 
^*****'  three  CoundUors  should  leave 
London  to  attend  their  Parliamentary 
duty  at  Edinburgh.  On  this  occasion 
another  af&ont  was  offered  to  Queens- 
berry.  In  the  late  session  he  had  held 
the  ofiice  of  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
and  had  in  that  capacity  represented 
the  majesty  of  the  absent  King.  This 
dignity,  the  greatest  to  which  a  Scottish 
noble  could  aspire,  was  now  transferred 
to  the  renegade  Murray. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  the 
Parliament  met  at  Edin- 
monn.  buzgh.  A  letter  from  the 
*^*'^-  King  was  read.  He  exhorted 
the  Estates  to  give  relief  to  his  Boman 
Catholic  subjects,  and  offered  in  return 
a  free  trade  with  England  and  an  am- 
nesty for  political  offences.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  draw  up  an 
answer.  ^Aiat  committee,  though 
named  by  Murray,  and  composed  of 
Piivy  Councillors  and  courtiers,  framed 
a  reply,  fiiU  indeed  of  dutiful  and 
respectful  expressions,  yet  clearly  indi- 
cating a  determination  to  refuse  what 
the  &ng  demanded.  The  Estates,  it 
was  said,  would  go  as  far  as  their  con- 
sciences would  allow  to  meet  His 
Mfgesty's  wishes  respecting  his  subjects 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion.  These 
expressions  were  fiur  from  satisfying 
the  Chancellor:  yet,  such  as  they  were, 
he  was  forced  to  content  himself  with 
them,  and  even  had  some  difficulty  in 

tranacribed.  They  would  alone  suffice  to  de- 
ddeaquestionwMchignoranoeandpturty  spirit 
have  done  much  to  perplex.  "  Gette  liberty  ac- 
00Td6e  anz  nonoonformistes  afaite  une  g^ande 
difflcalt6,  et  a  6t£  d6battne  pendant  plnsicurs 
joxxri.  Le  Boy  d'Angleterre  avoit  fort  envie 
que  les  Oatholiqnes  eussent  senla  la  liberty  de 
rexerdoe  de  lenr  rgUgion."    April  ||.  1686. 

•  Barillon,  April  ||.  1686 ;  Gitters,  April 
if.  |g..  May  &. 


persuading  the  Parliament  to  adopt 
them.  Objection  was  taken  hy  some 
zealous  Protestants  to  the  mention  made 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion.  There 
was  no  such  religion.  There  was  an 
idolatrous  apostaiy,  which  the  laws 
punished  with  the  halter,  and  to  which 
it  did  not  become  Christian  men  to 
give  flattering  titles.  To  call  such  a 
superstition  Catholic  was  to  give  up 
the  whole  question  which  was  at  issue 
between  Kome  and  the  reformed 
Churches.  The  offer  of  a  firee  trade 
with  England  was  treated  as  an  insult. 
"  Our  fathers,"  said  one  orator,  "  sold 
their  King  for  southern  gold ;  and  we 
stm  lie  imder  the  reproach  of  that  foul 
bargain.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  us  that 
we  have  sold  our  God  I"  Sir  John 
Lauder  of  Eoimtainhall,  one  of  the 
Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
suggested  the  words,  "the  persons 
commonly  called  Eoman  Catholics." 
"Would  you  nickname  His  Majesty?" 
exdaimea  the  Chancellor.  The  answer 
drawn  by  the  committee  was  carried ; 
but  a  l^ge  and  respectable  minority 
voted  against  the  proposed  words  as 
too  courtly.*  It  was  remarked  that 
the  representatives  of  the  towns  were, 
almost  to  a  man,  against  the  govern- 
ment. Hitherto  those  members  had 
been  of  very  small  account  in  the  Par- 
liament, and  had  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  the  retainers  of  powerful 
noblemen.  They  now  showed,  for  the 
first  time,  an  independence,  a  resolu- 
tion, and  a  spirit  of  combination  which 
alarmed  the  courtf 

The  answer  was  so  impleasing  to 
James  that  he  did  not  suffer  it  to  be 
printed  in  the  Gazette.  Soon  he  learned 
that  a  law,  such  as  he  wished  to  see 
passed,  would  not  even  be  brought  in. 
The  Lords  of  Articles,  whose  business 
was  to  draw  up  the  Acts  on  which  the 
Estates  were  afterwards  to  deliberate, 
were  virtually  nominated  by  himself. 
Yet  even  the  Lords  of  Articles  proved 
refractory.  When  they  met,  the  three 
Privy  Councillors  who  had  lately  re- 
turned from  London  took  the  lead  in 
opposition  to  the  royal  will.  Hamilton 
declared  plainly  that  he  could  not  do 

•  FoontainhaU,  May  6. 1686.  . 
t  Ibid.  June  15. 1686. 
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what  was  asked.  He  was  a  faithful 
and  loyal  subject;  but  there  was  a 
limit  imposed  by  conscience.  "  Con- 
science !  said  the  Chancellop :  "  con- 
science is  a  Tague  word,  which  signifies 
anything  or  nothing."  Lockhart,  who 
sate  in  Parliament  as  representatiye  of 
the  great  county  of  Lanark,  struck  in. 
"If  conscience,"  he  said,  "be  a  word 
without  meaning,  we  will  change  it  for 
another  phrase  which,  I  hope,  means 
something.  For  conscience  let  us  put 
the  fundamental  laws  of  Scotland." 
These  words  raised  a  fierce  debate. 
General  Drummond,  who  represented 
Perthshire,  declared  that  he  agreed 
with  Hamilton  and  Lockhart.  Most  of 
the  Bishops  present  took  the  same 
side.* 

It  was  plain  that,  even  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Articles,  James  could  not 
command  a  majority.  He  was  mortified 
and  irritated  by  the  tidings.  He-  held 
warm  and  menacing  language,  and 
punished  some  of  his  mutinous  servants, 
in  the  hope  that  the  rest  would  take 

•  Van  Citters,  May  ||.  1686.  Van  Citters 
informed  the  States  that  he  had  his  intelli- 
gence from  a  sure  hand.  I  will  transcribe 
part  of  his  narrative.  It  is  an  amusing 
specimen  of  the  pyebald  dialect  in  which  the 
Dntch  diplomatists  of  that  age  corresponded. 

"  Des  konigs  missive,  bo ven  en  behalvenden 
Hoog  Commissaris  aensprake,  aen  het  parle- 
ment  afgesonden,  gelyck  dat  altoos  gebmyc- 
kelyck  is,  waerby  Syne  Majesteyt  nu  in  genero 
versocht  hieft  de  mitigatie  der  rigoureuse  ofte 
sanglante  wetten  van  het  Byck  jegens  het 
Pausdom,in  het  Generale  Comitge  des  Articles 
(soo  men  het  daer  naemt)  na  ordre  gestelt  en 
gelesen  synde,  in  't  voteren,  den  Hertog  van 
Hamilton  onder  anderen  klaer  uyt  seyde  dat 
hy  daertoe  niet  sonde  verstaen,  dat  hy  anders 
genegen  was  den  konig  in  alien  voorval  ge- 
trouw  te  dienen  volgens  het  dictamen  syner 
oonsclentie :  't.  gene  reden  gaf  aen  de  Lord 
Canceller  de  Grave  Ferts  tc  seggen  dat  het 
woort  conscientie  niets  en  beduyde,  en  alleen 
een  individuum  vagum  was,  woerop  der  Che- 
valier Looquard  dan  verder  gingh ;  wil  man 
niet  verstaen  de  betyckenis  van  het  woordt 
conscientie,  soo  sal  Ik  in  fortioribus  seggen 
dat  wy  mejoien  volgens  de  fondamentale 
wetten  van  het  ryck." 

There  is,  in  the  Hind  Let  Loose,  a  curious 
passage  to  which  I  should  have  given  no  cre- 
dit, but  for  this  despatch  of  Van  Citters. 
*'  They  cannot  endure  so  much  as  to  hear  of 
the  name  of  conscience.  One  that  was  well 
acquaint  with  the  Councirs  humour  in  this 
I>oint  told  a  gentleman  that  was  going  before 
them,  *  I  beseech  you,  whatever  you  do,  speak 
nothing  of  conscience  before  the  Lords,  for 
thqr  cannot  abide  to  hear  that  word.' " 


warning.     Several  persons  were  dis- 
missed &om  the  Council  board.    Seye* 
ral  were  deprived  of  pensions,  which 
formed  an  important    part  of   thehr 
income.      Sir    George    Mackenzie  of 
Rosehaugh  was  the  most  distingc'shed 
victim.    He  had  long  held  the  office  of 
Lord  Advocate,  and  had  taken  such  a 
part  in  the  persecution  of  the  Cove- 
nanters that  to  this  day  he  holds,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  austere  and  godly 
peasantry  of  Scotland,  a  place  not  f^ 
removed  from  the  unenviable  eminence 
occupied  by  Claverhouse.     The  legal 
learning  of  Mackenzie  was  not  pro- 
found: but,  as  a  scholar,  a  wit^  and  an 
orator,  he  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of 
his  countrymen  ,*  and  his  renown  had 
spread  even  to  the  coffeehouses  of  Lon- 
don and  to  the,  cloisters  of  Oxford. 
The  remains  of  his  forensic  speeches 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts, 
but  are  somewhat  disfigured  by  what 
he  doubtless  considered  as  Ciceronian 
graces,  interjections  which  show  more 
art  than  passion,  and  elaborate  ampli- 
fications, in  which  epithet  rises  abore 
epithet  in  wearisome  climax.    He  had 
now,   for  the  first  time,   been  found 
scrupulous.   He  was,  therefore,  in  spite 
of  sill  his  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  government,  deprived  of  his  office. 
He  retired  into  the  country,  and  soon 
after  went  up  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  himself,  but  was  refused 
admission    to    the    royal    presence.* 
While  the  King  was  thus  trying  to 
terrify   the    Lords    of   Articles   into 
submission,  the  popular  voice  encou- 
raged them  to  persist.      The  utmost 
exertions  of  the  Chancellor  could  not 
prevent  the  national  sentiment  from 
expressing  itself  through  the  pulpit  and 
the  press.   One  tract,  written  with  such 
boldness  and  acrimony  that  no  printer 
dared  to  put  it  in  type,  was  widely  cir- 
culated in  manuscript.      The  papers 
which  appeared  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question    had    much    less  effect, 
though  they  were  disseminated  at  the 
public  charge,  and  though  the  Scottish 
defenders    of    the     government   were 
assisted  by  an  English  auxiliary  of 
great  note,  Lestrange,  who  had  been 

•  rountainhall,  May  17. 1686. 
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Bent  down  to  Edinburgli,  and  lodged  in 
Holyrood  House.* 

At  length,  after  three  weeks  of  de- 
bate, the  Lords  of  Articles  came  to  a 
decision.  They  proposed  merely  that 
Boman  Catholics  should  be  permitted 
to  worship  CK>d  in  private  houses  with- 
out incurring  any  penalty ;  and  it  soon 
appeared  that,  far  as  this  measure  was 
from  coming  up  to  the  King's  demands 
and  expectations,  the  Estates  either 
would  not  pass  it  at  all,  or  would  pass 
it  with  great  restrictions  and  modifica- 
tions. 

While  the  contest  lasted  the  anxiety 
in  London  was  intense.  Eveiy  report, 
eveiy  line,  from  Edinburgh  was  eagerly 
devoured.  One  day  the  story  ran  that 
Hamilton  had  given  way,  and  that  the 
government  would  carry  every  point. 
Then  came  intelligence  that  the  oppo- 
sition had  rallied  and  was  more  obsti- 
nate than  ever.  At  the  most  critical 
moment,  orders  were  sent  to  the  post- 
office  that  the  bags  from  Scotland 
should  be  transmitted  to  Whitehall. 
During  a  whole  week,  not  a  single 
private  letter  from  beyond  the  Tweed 
was  delivered  in  London.  In  our  age, 
such  an  interruption  of  communication 
would  throw  the  whole  island  into  con- 
fusion: but  there  was  then  so  little 
trade  and  correspondence  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  that  the  inconvenience 
was  probably  much  smaller  than  has 
been  often  occasioned  in  our  own  time 
by  a  short  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
Indian  mail,  w  hile  the  ordinary  ohan- 
nels  of  information  were  thus  closed, 
the  crowd  in  the  galleries  of  Whitehall 
observed  with  attention  the  counte- 
nances of  the  King  and  his  ministers. 
It  was  noticed,  with  great  satisfaction, 
that,  after  every  express  from  the  North, 
the  enemies  of  the  Protestant  religion 
They  ar*  looked  moro  and  more  gloomy. 
•4jo««ed.  ^t  length,  to  the  general  joy, 
it  was  announced  that  the  struggle  was 
over,  that  the  government  had  been 
unable  to  carry  its  measures,  and  that 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  had  ad- 
journed the  Parliamentf 

•  Wodrow,  m.  X.  3. 

t  Van  Citters,  jj^  y',  June  jt-  ri- 1686 ; 

Fotmtainhall,   June   16.;    Luttrell's  Diary, 
June  3. 16. 


If  James  had  not  been  proof  to  all 
warning,  these  events  would  ArbitrMr 
have  sufficed  to  warn  him.  A  'y'te"  « 
few  months  before  this  time,  mJnt"in 
the  most  obsequious  of  English  s®*'^»*** 
Parliaments  had  refused  to  submit  to 
his  pleasure.  But  the  most  obsequious 
of  English  Parliaments  might  be  re- 
garded as  an  independent  and  even  as 
a  mutinous  assembly  when  compared 
with  any  Parliament  that  had  ever  sate 
in  Scotland;  and  the  servile  spirit  of 
Scottish  Parliaments  will  always  to  be 
found  in  the  highest  perfection,  ex- 
tracted and  condensecC  among  the 
Lords  of  Articles.  Yet  even  the  Lorda 
of  Articlea  had  been  refractory.  It 
was  plain  that  all  those  classes,  all 
those  institutions,  which,  up  to  this 
year,  had  been  considered  as  the 
strongest  supports  of  monarchical  power,, 
must,  if  the  King  persisted  in  his  in- 
sane policy,  be  reckoned  as  parts  of  th& 
strength  of  the  opposition.  All  these 
signs,  however,  were  lost  upon  hiuL 
To  every  expostulation  he  had  one 
answer :  he  would  never  give  way ;  for 
concession  had  ruined  his  father;  and 
his  unconquerable  firmness  was  loudly 
applauded  by  the  French  embassy  and 
by  the  Jesuitical  cabal. 

He  now  proclaimed  that  he  had  been 
only  too  gracious  when  he  had  conde- 
scended to  ask  the  assent  of  the  Scottish 
Estates  to  his  wishes.  His  prerogative 
would  enable  him,  not  only  to  protect 
those  whom  he  favoured,  but  to  punish 
those  who  had  crossed  him.  He  was 
confident  that,  in  Scotland,  his  dis- 
pensing power  would  not  be  questioned 
by  any  court  of  law.  There  was  a 
Scottish  Act  of  Supremacy  which  gave 
.  to  the  sovereign  such  a  control  over  the 
Church  as  might  have  satisfied  Heniy 
the  Eighth.  Accordingly  Papists  were 
admitted  in  crowds  to  offices  and 
honours.  The  Bishop  of  Bnnkeld,  who, 
as  a  Lord  of  Parliament,  had  opposed 
the  government,  was  arbitrarily  ejected 
from  his  see,  and  a  successor  was  ap- 
pointed. Queensberry  was  stripped  of 
all  his  employments,  and  was  ordered 
to  remain  at  Edinburgh  till  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasury  during  his  administra- 
tion had  been  examined  and  approved.* 

*  Fountainhall,  June  21. 1686. 
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As  the  representatives  of  the  towns  had 
been  found  the  most  unmanageable 
part  of  the  Parliament,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  a  revolution  in  every 
burgh  throughout  the  kingdom.  A 
similar  change  had  recently  been 
effected  in  England  by  judicial  sen- 
tences :  but  in  Scotland  a  simple  man- 
date of  the  prince  was  thought  sufficient. 
All  elections  of  magistrates  and  of  town 
councils  were  prohibited ;  and  the  King 
assumed  to  himself  the  right  of  filling 
up  the  chief  municipal  offices.*  In  a 
formal  letter  to  the  Privy  Council  he 
announced  his  intention  to  fit  up  a 
Boman  Catholic  chapel  in  his  palace  of 
Holyrood ;  and  he  gave  orders  that  the 
Judges  should  be  directed  to  treat  all 
the  laws  against  Papists  as  null,  on 
pain  of  his  high  displeasure.  He  how- 
ever comforted  the  Protestant  Episco- 
Ealians  by  assuring  them  that,  though 
e  was  determined  to  protect  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  against  them, 
he  was  equally  determined  to  protect 
them  against  any  encroachment  on  the 
part  of  the  fanatics.  To  this  commimi- 
cation  Perth  proposed  an  answer 
couched  in  the  most  servile  terms. 
The  Council  now  contained  many 
Papists :  the  Protestant  members  who 
still  had  seats  had  been  cowed  by  the 
King's  obstinacy  and  severity;  and 
only  a  few  faint  murmurs  were  heard. 
Hamilton  threw  out  against  the  dis- 
pensing power  some  hints  which  he 
made  haste  to  explain  away.  Lockhart 
said  that  he  would  lose  his  head  rather 
than  sign  such  a  letter  as  the  Chancel- 
lor had  drawn,  but  took  care  to  say 
this  in  a  whisper  which  was  heard  only 
by  friends.  Perth's  words  were  adopted 
with  inconsiderable  modifications;  and 
the  royal  commands  were  obeyed ;  but 
a  sullen  discontent  spread  through  that 
minority  of  the  Scottish  nation  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  government  had 
hitherto  held  the  majority  down.f 
When  the  historian  of  this  troubled 
reign  turns  to  Ireland,  his  task 
becomes  peculiarly  difficult  and 
delicate.  His  steps,  to  borrow  the  fine 
image  used  on  a  similar  occasion  by  a 
Boman  poet,  are  on  the  thin  crust  of 

*  Fountainhall,  Sept.  16.  1686. 

t  Ibid.  Sept.  16. ;  "Wodrow,  III.  x.  3. 


ashes,  beneath  which  the  lava  is  still 
glowing.  The  seventeenth  centmy 
has,  in  that  unhappy  country,  left  to 
the  nineteenth  a  fatal  heritage  of  malig- 
nant passions.  No  amnesty  for  the 
mutual  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Saxon 
defenders  of  Londonderry,  and  by  the 
Celtic  defenders  of  Limerick,  has  eyer 
been  granted  from  the  heart  by  either 
race.  To  this  day  a  more  than  Spartan 
haughtiness  alloys  the  many  noble 
qualities  which  characterise  the  children 
of  the  victors,  while  a  Helot  feeling, 
compounded  of  awe  and  hatred,  is  bnt 
too  often  discernible  in  the  children  of 
the  vanquished.  Neither  of  the  hostile 
castes  can  justly  be  absorbed  from 
blame ;  but  the  chief  blame  is  dne  to 
that  short-sighted  and  headstrong 
prince  who,  placed  in  a  situation  in 
which  he  might  have  reconciled  them, 
employed  all  his  powOT  to  inflame  their 
animosity,  and  at  length  forced  them  to 
dose  in  a  grapple  for  life  and  death. 

The  grievances    under  which  the 
members  of  his  Church  labour-  g^^^ 
ed  in  Ireland  differed  widely  g*}^* 
from  those  which  he  was  at-  jett'ot 
tempting  to  remove  in  England  '•"****■ 
and  Scotland.  The  Irish  Statute  Book, 
afterwards  polluted  by  intolerance  aa 
barbarous  as  that  of  the  dark  ages, 
then  contained  scarcely  a  single  enact- 
ment, and  not  a  single  stringent  enact- 
ment^ imposing  any  penalty  on  Papists 
as  such.     On  our  side  of  Saint  George's 
Channel  every  priest  who  received  a 
neophyte  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
of  Kome  was  liable  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered.     On  the  other  side  he 
incurred  no  such   danger.     A  Jesmt 
who  landed  at  Dover  took  his  life  in 
his  hand ;  but  he  walked  the  streets  of 
Dublin  in  security.      Here    no  man 
could  hold  office,  or  even  earn  his  Kve- 
lihood  as  a  barrister  or  a  schoolmaster, 
without  previously  taking  the  oath  of 
supremacy:    but  in  Ireland  a  public 
functionary  was  not  held  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  taking  that  oath  unless 
it  were  formally  tendered  to  him.*    It 

*  The  provlaions  of  the  Irish  Act  of  Supre- 
macy, 2  Eliz.  chap.  1.,  are  snbstantially  the 
same  with  those  of  the  English  Act  of  Saice- 
macy,  1  Eliz.  chap.  1. :  but  the  English  act 
was  soon  found  to  be  defective;  and  the  de- 
fect was  supplied  by  a  more  stringent  act, 
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therefore  did  not  exdade  from  employ- 
ment an  J  peiison  whom  the  gOTemment 
wished  to  promote.  The  sacramental 
test  and  the  declaration  against  tran* 
Btibstantiataon  were  unknown ;  nor  was 
either  Honse  of  Parliament  closed  by 
law  against  any  religions  sect 

It  might  seem,  tiberefore,  that  the 
H<Mti]ii7  Iiish  Boman  Catholic  was  in  a 
'^"^^  situation  which  his  Enelish  and 
Scottish  brethren  in  the  faiUi  might 
well  enyy.  In  fact,  however,  his  con- 
<iition  was  more  pitiable  and  irritating 
than  theirs.  For,  though  not  persecuted 
as  a  Homan  Catholic,  he  was  oppressed 
as  an  Irishman.  In  his  country  the 
same  line  of  demarcation  which  sepa* 
rated  religions  separated  races ;  and  he 
was  of  the  conquered,  the  subjugated, 
the  degraded  race.  On  the  same  soil 
dwelt  two  populations,  locally  inter- 
mixed, morally  and  politically  sundered. 
The  difference  of  religion  was  by  no 
means  the  only  difference,  or  even  the 
chief  difference,  which  existed  between 
them.  Hiey  sprang  from  different 
stocks.  The^  spoke  different  languages. 
They  had  different  national  chfuucters 
as  strongly  opposed  as  any  two  national 
characters  in  Europe.  They  were  in 
widely  different  stages  of  civilisation. 
Between  two  such  populations  there 
could  be  little  sympathy ;  and  centuries 
of  calamities  and  wrougs  had  generated 
a  strong  antipathy.  The  relation  in 
which  the  minority  stood  to  the  mino- 
rity resembled  the  relation  in  which 
the  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror 
stood  to  the  Saxon  churls,  or  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  followers  of  Cortes 
stood  to  the  Indians  of  Mexico. 

The  appellation  of  Irish  was  then 
given  exdusively  to  the  Celts  and  to 
those  families  which,  though  not  of 
Celtic  origin,  had  in  the  course  of 
ages  degenerated  into  Celtic  manners. 
These  people,  probably  about  a  mil- 
lion in  number,  had,  with  few  excep- 
tions, adhered  to  the  Church  of  Home. 
Among  them  resided  about  two  hun- 

fi  Eliz.  chap.  1.  No  such  ropplcmentary  law 
was  made  in  Ireland.  That  the  construction 
mentioned  in  the  text  was  put  on  the  Irish 
Act  of  Supremacy,  we  are  told  by  Archbishop 
King :  State  of  Ireland,  chap.  ii.  sec.  9.  He 
calls  this  construction  Jesuitical :  but  I  can- 
not see  it  in  that  Ught. 


dred  thousand  colonists,  proud  of  their 
Saxon  blood  and  of  their  Protestant 
faith.* 

The  great  preponderance  of  numbers 
on  one  side  was  more  than  com-  ^^^^  j_ 
pensated  by  a  great  superiority  naip«»-' 
of  intelligence,  vigour,  and  or-  '^*^* 
ganisation  on  the  other.  The  English 
settlers  seem  to  have  been,  in  know- 
ledge, energy,  and  perseverance,  rather 
above  than  below  the  average  level  of 
the  population  of  the  mother  country. 
The  aboriginal  peasantiy,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  in  an  almost  savage  state. 
They  never  worked  tiU  they  felt  the 
sting  of  hunger.  They  were  content 
with  accommodation  inferior  to  that 
which,  in  happier  countries,  was  pro- 
vided for  domestic  cattle.  Already  the 
potato,  a  root  which  can  be  cultivated 
with  scarcely  any  art,  industry,  or 
capital,  and  which  cannot  be  long 
stored,  had  become  the  food  of  the 
common  peoplcf  From  a  people  so 
fed  diligence  and  forethought  were  not 
to  be  expected.  Even  within  a  few 
miles  of  Dublin,  the  traveller,  on  a 
soil  the  richest  and  most  verdant  in 
the  world,  saw  with  disgust  the  miser- 
able burrows  out  of  which  sqtialid  and 
half  naked  barbarians  stared  wildly  at 
him  as  he  passed.  { 

The  aboriginal  aristocracy  retained 
in  no  common  measure  the  ^^^j . 
pride  of  birth,  but  had  lost  nmiw&o. 
the  influence  which  is  derived  "**'* 
from  wealth  and  power.  Their  lands 
had  been  divided  by  Cromwell  among 
his  followers.  A  portion,  indeed,  of 
the  vast  territory  which  he  had  confis- 
cated had,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  been  given  back  to 
the  ancient  proprietors.  But  much  the 
greater  part  was  stiU  held  by  English 
emigrants  under  the  guarantee  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  This  act  had  been 
in  force  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and 
under  it  mortgages,  settlements,  sales, 
and  leases  without  number  had  been 
made.  The  old  Irish  gentry  were  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  world.  Descen- 
dants of  Milesian  chieftains  swarmed 

*  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland, 
t  Ibid.,  1672 ;  Irish  Hudibras,  1689 ;  John 
Dunton's  Account  of  Ireland,  1699. 
X  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  May  4. 1680. 
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in  all  the  courts  and  camps  of  the 
Continent.  Those  despoiled  proprie- 
tors who  still  remained  in  their  native 
land,  brooded  gloomily  over  their  losses, 
pined  for  the  optdence  and  dignity  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived,  and 
cherished  wild  hopes  of  another  revo- 
lution. A  person  of  this  class  was  de- 
scribed by  his  countrymen  as  a  gentle- 
man who  would  be  rich  if  justice  were 
done,  as  a  gentleman  who  had  a  fine 
estate  if  he  could  only  get  it.*  He 
seldom  betook  himself  to  any  peaceful 
calling.  Trade,  indeed,  he  thought  a 
far  more  disgraceful  resource  than  ma- 
rauding. Sometimes  he  turned  free- 
booter. Sometimes  he  contrived,  in 
defiance  of  the  law,  to  live  by  cosher- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  by  quartering  him- 
self on  the  old  tenants  of  his  family, 
who,  wretched  as  was  their  own  con<u- 
tion,  could  not  refuse  a  portion  of  their 
pittance  to  one  whom  they  still  regarded 
as  their  rightful  lord.t  The  native 
gentleman  who  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  keep  or  to  regain  some  of  his 
land  too  often  lived  like  the  petty  prince 
of  a  savage  tribe,  and  indemnified  him- 
self for  the  humiliations  which  the 
dominant  race  made  him  suffer  by 
governing  his  vassals  despotically,  by 
keeping  a  rude  harem,  and  by  maddening 
or  stupefying  himself  daily  with  strong 
drink.}  Politically  he  was  insignifi- 
cant. No  statute,  indeed,  excluded  him 
from  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  he 
had  almost  as  little  chance  of  obtaining 
a  seat  there  as  a  man  of  colour  has  of 
being  chosen  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact  -only  one  Papist  had 
been  returned  to  the  Irish  Parliament 
since  the  Bestoration.  The  whole  legis- 
lative and  executive  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  colonists ;  and  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  ruling  caste  was  upheld 
by  a  standing  army  of  seven  thousand 
men,  on  whose  zeal  for  what  was  called 

*  Bishop  Malony's  Letter  to  Bishop  Tyrrel, 
March  8. 1689. 

t  Statate  10  &  11  Charles  I.  chap.  16. ; 
Khig's  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Irelaxid, 
chap.  ii.  sec.  8. 

t  King,  chap.  ii.  sec.  8.  Hiss  EdgewortVs 
King  Corny  belongs  to  a  later  and  much  more 
civilised  generation ;  bmt  whoever  has  studied 
that  admirable  portrait  can  form  some  notion 
of  what  King  Comy's  greatgrandfather  most 
have  been. 


the  English  interest  full  reliance  could 
be  placed.* 

On  a  dose  scrutiny  it  would  have 
been  found  that  neither  the  Irishiynor 
the  Englishry  formed  a  perfectly  homo- 
geneous body.  The  distinction  be- 
tween those  Irish  who  were  of  Celtic 
blood,  and  those  Irish  who  sprang  from 
the  followers  of  Strongbow  and  De 
Burgh,  was  not  altogether  efBioed. 
The  Fitzes  sometimes  permitted  them- 
selves to  speak  with  scorn  of  the  Os 
and  Macs;  and  the  Os  and  Macs 
sometimes  repaid  that  scorn  with  ftTe^ 
sion.  In  the  preceding  generation  one 
of  the  most  pow^ul  of  the  O'Neills 
refused  to  pay  any  mark  of  respect  to 
a  Boman  Catholic  gentleman  of  old 
Norman  descent.  "  They  say  that  the 
family  has  been  here  four  handled 
years.  No  matter.  I  hate  the  down 
as  if  he  had  come  yesterday."t  It 
seems,  however,  that  such  feelings 
were  rare,  and  that  the  feud  which  had 
long  raged  between  the  aboriginal 
Celts  and  the  degenerate  Enghshhad 
nearly  given  place  to  the  fiercer  fend 
which  separated  both  races  from  the 
modem  and  Protestant  colony. 

That  colony  had  its  own  internal 
disputes,  botii  national  and  8t»it«r 
religious.  The  majority  was  £^ 
English ;  but  a  large  minority  ^^^ 
came  from  the  south  of  Scotland.  One 
half  of  the  settlers  belonged  to  the 
Established  Church :  the  other  half 
were  Dissenters.  But  in  Ireland  Soot 
and  Southron  were  strongly  bound  to- 
gether by  their  common  Saxon  origin. 
Churchman  and  Presbyterian  were 
strongly  boimd  together  by  their  com* 
mon  Protestantism.  All  the  colonists 
had  a  common  language  and  a  common 
pecuniary  interest.  They  were  sar- 
rounded  by  common  enemies,  and 
could  be  safe  only  by  means  of  common 
precautions  and  exertions.  The  few 
penal  laws,  therefore,  which  had  been 
made  in  Ireland  against  Protestant 
Nonconformists,   were  a  dead  letter.} 

*  King,  chap.  ill.  sec.  3. 

t  Sheridan  HS. ;  Pre&oe  to  the  first  volnntf 
of  the  Hibemia  Anglicana,  1690 ;  Secret  Ooo- 
solts  of  the  Bomish  party  in  Irelaad,  1689. 

X  "  There  was  a  free  liberty  of  consdenoe 
by  connivance,  though  not  by  the  law."— 
]Ong,  diap.  iii.  sec.  1. 
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The  bigotry  of  tlie  most  sturdy  Church- 
man would  not  bear  exportation  across 
Sttint  George's  ChanneL  As  soon  as 
the  Cayalier  arrived  in  Ireland,  and 
found  that|  without  the  hearty  and 
courageous  assistance  of  his  Puritan 
neighbours,  he  and  all  his  family  would 
run  imminent  risk  of  being  murdered 
by  Popish  marauders,  his  -  hatred  of 
Puritanism,  in  spite  of  himself,  began 
to  languish  and  die  away.  It  was  re- 
marked by  eminent  men  of  both  parties 
that  a  j^rotestant  who,  in  Ireland,  was 
called  a  high  Tory  would  in  England 
have  been  considered  as  a  moderate 
Whig* 

The  Protestant  Nonconformists,  on 
their  side,  endured,  with  more  patience 
than  could  have  been  expected,  the 
sight  of  the  most  absurd  ecclesiastical 
establishment  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Four  Archbishops  and  eighteen 
Bishops  were  employed  in  looking  after 
about  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  of 
churchmen  who  inhabited  the  single 
diocese  of  London.  Of  the  parochial 
clergy  a  large  proportion  were  pluralists, 
and  resided  at  a  distance  from  their 
cures.  There  were  some  who  drew 
from  their  benefices  incomes  of  little 
less  than  a  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
without  ever  performing  any  spiritual 
function.  Yet  this  monstrous  institu- 
tion was  much  less  disliked  by  the 
Puritans  settled  in  Ireland  than  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  English 
sectaries.  For  in  Ireland  reli^ous 
divisions  were  subordinate  to  national 
di\isions ;  and  the  Presbyterian,  while, 
as  a  theologian,  he  could  not  but  con- 
demn the  established  hierarchy,  yet 
looked  on  that  hierarchy  with  a  sort  of 
complacency  when  he  considered  it  as 
a  sumptuous  and  ostentatious  trophy  of 


*  In  a  letter  to  James  foirnd  among  Bishop 
Tynel's  papers,  and  dated  Aug.  14. 1686,  are 
some  remarkable  expressions.  "There  are 
few  or  none  Protestants  in  that  country  but 
such  as  are  joined  with  the  Whigs  aj^rainst  the 
common  enemy."  And  again :  "  Those  that 
passed  for  Tories  here"  (that  is  in  England) 
"publicly  espouse  the  Whig  quarrel  on  the 
other  side  the  water."  Swift  said  the  same 
thing  to  King  William  a  few  years  later :  "  I 
remember  when  I  was  last  in  England  I  told 
the  King  that  the  highest  Tories  we  had  with 
OS  would  maketolerable  Whigs  there."— Letter 
oonoeming  the  Sacramental  Test. 


the  victory  achieved  by  the  great  race 
from  which  he  sprang.* 

Thus  the  grievances  of  the  Irish 
Boman  Catholic  had  hardly  anything 
in  common  with  th6  grievances  of  the 
English  Boman  Catholic  The  Boman 
Catholic  of  Lancashire  or  Staffordshire 
had  only  to  turn  Protestant;  and  he 
was  at  once,  in  all  respects,  on  a  level 
with  his  neighbours :  but,  if  the  Boman 
Catholics  of  Munster  and  Connaught 
had  turned  Protestants,  they  would  still 
have  continued  to  be  a  subject  people. 
Whatever  evils  the  Boman  Catholic 
suffered  in  England  were  the  effects  of 
harsh  legislation,  and  might  have  been 
remedied  by  a  more  liberal  legislation. 
But  between  the  two  populations  which 
inhabited  Ireland  there  was  an  in- 
equality which  legislation  had  not 
caused  and  could  not  remove.  The 
dominion  which  one  of  those  popula- 
tions exercised  over  the  other  was  the 
dominion  of  wealth  over  poverty,  of 
knowledge  over  ignorance,  of  civilised 
over  uncivilised  man. 

James  himself  seemed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  to  be 
perfectly  aware  of  these  truths.  Shik" 
The  distractions  of  Ireland,  he  ^^^7^ 
said,  arose,  not  from  the  differ-  J*'*  ^J*^- 
ences   between   the  Catholics 
and    the  Protestants,   but   from    the 
differences  between  the  Irish  and  the 
English.t    The  consequences  which  he 
should  have  drawn  from  tliis  just  pro- 
position   were    sufficiently    obvious ; 
but^  unhappily  for  himself  and  for  Ire- 
land, he  &iled  to  perceive  them. 

K  only  national  animosity  could  be 
allayed,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
religious  animosity,  not  being  kept 
alive,  as  in  England,  by  cruel  penal 
acts  and  stringent  test  acts,  would  of 
itself  fade  away.  To  allay  a  national 
animosity  such  as  that  which  the  two 
races  inhabiting  Ireland  felt  for  each 
other  could  not  be  the  work  of  a  few 
years.  Yet  it  was  a  work  to  which  a 
wise  and  good  prince  might  have  con- 

*  The  wealth  and  negligence  of  the  estab- 
lished clergy  of  Ireland  are  mentioned  in  the 
strongest  terms  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Cla- 
rendon, a  most  unexceptionable  witness. 

t  Clarendon  reminds  the  King  of  this  1b  a 
letter  dated  March  14.  16d|.  "  It  certainly 
is,"  Clarendon  adds,  **  a  most  tme  notion." 
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tributed  much ;  and  James  would  have 
undertaken  that  work  with  adrant^^es 
guch  as  none  of  his  predecessors  or 
successors  possessed.  At  onee  an 
Englishman  and  a  Roman  Catholic, 
he  belonged  half  to  the  ruling  and  half 
to  the  subject  caste,  and  was  therefore 
peculiarly  qualified  to  be  a  mediator 
between  them.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
trace  the  course  which  he  ought  to 
have  pursued.  He  ought  to  have  deter- 
mined that  the  existing  settlement  of 
landed  property  should  be  inviolable ; 
and  he  ought  to  have  announced  that 
determination  in  such  a  manner  as 
effectually  to  quiet  the  anxiety  of  the 
new  proprietors,  and  to  extinguish  any 
wild  hopes  which  the  old  proprietors 
might  entertain.  Whether,  in  the  great 
transfer  of  estates,  injustice  had  or  had 
not  been  committed,  was  immaterial 
That  transfer,  just  or  unjust,  had  taken 
place  so  long  ago,  that  to  reverse  it 
would  be  to  unfix  the  foundations  of 
society.  There  must  be  a  time  of 
limitation  to  all  rights.  After  thirty 
five  years  of  actu^  possession,  after 
twenty  five  years  of  possession  solemnly 
guaranteed  by  statute,  after  innumera- 
ble  leases  and  releases,  mortgages  and 
devises,  it  was  too  late  to  search  for 
flaws  in  titles.  Nevertheless  something 
might  have  been  done  to  heal  the 
lacerated  feelings  and  to  raise  the 
fedlen  fortunes  of  the  Irish  gentry.  The 
colonists  were  in  a  thriving  condition. 
They  had  greatly  improved  their  pro- 
perty by  building,  planting,  and  en- 
doshig.  The  rents  had  almost  doubled 
within  a  few  years ;  trade  was  brisk ; 
and  the  revenue,  amounting  to  about 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
more  than  defrayed  all  the  charges  of 
the  local  government,  and  afforded  a 
surplus  which  was  remitted  to  England. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  next  Par- 
liament which  should  meet  at  Dublin, 
though  representing  almost  exclusively 
the  English  interest,  would,  in  return 
for  the  King's  promise  to  maintain  that 
interest  in  all  its  legal  rights,  willingly 
grant  to  him  a  very  considerable  sum 
for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying,  at 
least  in  part,  such  native  families  as 
had  been  wrongfully  despoiled.  It  was 
thus  that  in  our  own  time  the  French 


government  put  an  end  to  the  disputes 
engendered  by  the  most  extensive  con- 
fiscation that  ever  took  place  in  Europe. 
And  thus,  if  James  had  been  guided 
by  the  advice  of  his  most  loyal  Protest- 
ant counsellors,  he  would  have  at  least 
greatly  mitigated  one  of  the  chief  evils 
which  afflicted  Ireland.* 

Having  done  this,  he  should  have 
laboured  to  reconcile  the  hostile  races 
to  each  other  by  impartially  defending 
the  rights  and  restraining  tiie  excesses 
of  both.     He  should  have  punished 
with  equal  severity  the  native  who  in- 
dxdged  in  the  license  of  barbarism,  and 
the  colonist  who  abused  the  strength 
of  civilisation.  As  far  as  the  legitimate 
authority  of   the  crown  extended,— 
and  in  Ireland  it  extended  fiir,— no 
man  who  was  qualified  for  office  by 
integrity  and  ability  should  have  been 
considered  as  disqualified  by  extraction 
or  by  creed  for  any  public  trust    It  is 
probable  that  a  Roman  Catholic  King, 
with  an  ample  revenue  absolutely  at 
his  disposal,  would,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, have  secured  the  cooperation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  priests 
in  the  great  work  of   reconciliation. 
Much,  however,  must  stiU  have  been 
left  to  the  healing  influence  of  time. 
The  native  race  would  stiU  have  had 
to  learn  from  the  colonists  industry  and 
forethought,  tlie  arts  of  civilised  hfe, 
and  the  language  of  England.    There 
could  not  be  equiality  between  men  who 
lived  in  houses  and  men  who  lived  in 
sties,  between  men  who  were  fed  on 
bread  and  men  who  were  fed  on  pota- 
toes, between  men  who  spoke  the  noble 
tongue  of  great  philosophers  and  poets, 
and  men  who,  with  a  perverted  pride, 
boasted  that  they  could    not  writhe 
their  mouths  into  chattering  such  a 
jargon  as  that  in  which  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning  and  the  Paradise 
Lost  were  written.t    Yet  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that,  if  the  gentle 
policy  which  has  been  described  had 

*  Clarendon  strongly  leoommended  ibis 
oonrse,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  Irish  Far> 
liament  wonld  do  its  part.  See  his  letter  to 
Ormond,  Aug.  28. 1686. 

t  It  was  an  O'Neil  of  great  eminence  vho 
said  that  it  did  not  beoome  him  to  writhe  hii 
mouth  to  chatter  English.  Frefaoe  to  tto 
jQjrst  volume  of  the  Hibemia  Anglicana. 
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been  steadily  followed  by  the  govern- 
ment, all  distinctions  would  gradually 
have  been  efl^ced,  and  that  there  would 
now  have  been  no  more  trace  of  the 
hostility  which  has  been  the  curse  of 
Ireland  than  there  is  of  the  equally 
deadly  hostilily  which  once  raged  be- 
tween the  Saxons  and  the  Normans  in 
England. 
Unhappily  James,  instead  of  becom- 

ffiierron.  ^^  *  mediator,  became  the 
fiercest  and  most  reckless  of 
partisans.  Instead  of  allaying  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  two  populations,  he  in- 
flamed it  to  a  height  before  unknown. 
He  determined  to  reverse  their  relative 
position,  and  to  put  the  Protestant 
colonists  under  the  feet  of  the  Popish 
Celts.  To  be  of  the  established  re- 
ligion, to  be  of  the  English  blood,  was, 
in  his  view,  a  disqualification  for  civil 
and  military  employment.  He  medi- 
tated the  design  of  again  confiscating 
and  again  portioning  out  the  soil  of 
half  the  island,  and  showed  his  incli- 
nation so  clearly  that  one  class  was 
soon  agitated  by  terrors  which  he  after- 
wards vainly  wished  to  sooth,  and  the 
other  by  cupidity  which  he  afterwards 
vainly  wished  to  restrain.  But  this 
was  the  smallest  part  of  his  guilt  and 
madness.  He  deliberately  resolved, 
not  merely  to  give  to  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  the  entire  do- 
minion of  their  own  country,  but  also 
to  ose  them  as  his  instruments  for 
setting  up  arbitraiy  government  in 
England.  The  event  was  such  as 
might  have  been  foreseen.  The  colo- 
lusts  turned  to  bay  with  the  stubborn 
hardihood  of  their  race.  The  mother 
eountry  justly  regarded  their  cause  as 
her  own.  Then  came  a  desperate 
struggle  for  a  tremendous  stake. 
Everything  dear  to  nations  was  wagered 
on  both  sides :  nor  can  we  justly  blame 
either  the  Irishman  or  the  Englishman 
for  obeying,  in  that  extremity,  the  law 
of  selfpreservation.  The  contest  was 
terrible,  but  short.  The  weaker  went 
down.  His  fate  was  cruel;  and  yet 
for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  was 
treated  there  was,  not  indeed  a  defence, 
but  an  excuse :  for,  though  he  suffered 
all  that  tyranny  could  inflict,  he  suffered 
nothing  that  ho  would  not  himself  have 


inflicted.  The  effect  of  the  insane 
attempt  to  subjugate  England  by  means 
of  Ireland  was  that  the  Irish  became 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
to  the  English.  The  old  proprietors, 
by  their  effort  to  recover  what  they 
had  lost,  lost  the  greater  part  of  what 
they  had  retained.  The  mome-ntary 
ascendency  of  Popery  produced  such  a 
series  of  barbarous  laws  against  Popery 
as  made  the  statute  book  of  Ireland  a 
proverb  of  infamy  throughout  Christen- 
dom. Such  were  the  bitter  fruits  of 
the  policy  of  James. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  his  flrst 
acts,  after  he  became  Xing,  was  to  re- 
call Ormond  from  Ireland.  Ormond 
was  the  head  of  the  English  interest  in 
that  kingdom :  he  was  firmly  attached 
to  the  Protestant  religion;  and  his 
power  far  exceeded  that  of  an  ordinary 
Lord  Lieutenant^  first,  because  he  was 
in  rank  and  wealth  the  greatest  of  the 
colonists,  and,  secondly,  because  he  was 
not  only  the  chief  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration, but  also  commander  of  the 
forces.  The  King  was  not  at  that  time 
disposed  to  commit  the  government 
wholly  to  Irish  hands.  He  had  indeed 
been  heard  to  say  that  a  native  viceroy 
would  soon  become  an  independent 
sovereign.*  For  the  present^  therefore, 
he  determined  to  divide  the  power 
which  Ormond  had  possessed,  to  en- 
trust the  civil  administration  to  an 
English  and  Protestant  Lord  lieute- 
nant^ and  to  give  the  command  of  the 
army  to  an  Lrish  and  Eoman  Catholic 
General.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
Clarendon :  the  General  was  TyrconneL 

Tyrconnel  sprang,  as  has  already 
been  said,  firom  one  of  those  degene- 
rate families  of  the  Pale  which  were 
popularly  classed  with  the  aboriginal 
population  of  Ireland  He  sometimes, 
indeed,  in  his  rants,  talked  with  Nor- 
man haughtiness  of  the  Celtic  bar- 
barians: t  but  all  his  sympathies  were 

*  Sheridan  MS.  among  the  Stnort  Papers. 
I  ought  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  with 
which  Mr.  Glover  assisted  me  in  my  search 
for  this  vsJaable  manuscript.  James  appears, 
from  the  instructions  which  he  drew  up  for 
his  son  in  1692,  to  have  retained  to  the  last 
the  notion  that  Ireland  oould  not  without 
danger  be  entrusted  to  an  Irish  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. 

t  Sheridan  MS. 
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really  with  the  natives.  The  Protest- 
ant colonists  he  hated;  and  thej 
returned  his  hatred.  Olarendon's 
inclinations  were  very  different:  but 
he  was,  from  temper,  interest,  and 
principle,  an  obsequious  courtier.  His 
fipirit  was  mean:  his  circumstances 
were  embarrassed;  and  his  mind  had 
been  deeply  imbued  with  the  political 
doctrines  which  the  Church  of  England 
had  in  that  age  too  assiduously  taught. 
His  abilities,  however,  were  not  con- 
temptible ;  and,  under  a  good  King, 
he  would  probably  have  been  a  re- 
spectable viceroy. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  year 
aarendon  ^^^ps^  between  the  recall  of 
«rri*ciin  Ormond  and  the  arrival  of 
il^rdLieu*  Clarendon  at  Dublin.  During 
**""'*•  that  interval  the  King  was 
represented  by  a  board  of  Lords 
Justices :  but  the  military  administra- 
tion WAS  in  Tyrconnel's  hands.  Already 
the  designs  of  the  court  began  gradu- 
ally to  unfold  themselves.  A  royal 
order  came  from  Whitehall  for  disarm- 
ing the  population.  This  order  Tyr- 
connel  strictly  executed  as  respected 
the  English.  Though  the  country  was 
infested  by  predatory  bands,  a  Protes- 
tant gentleman  could  scarcely  obtain 
permission  to  keep  a  brace  of  pistols. 
The  native  peasantry,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  suffered  to  retain  their 
weapons.*  The  joy  of  the  colonists 
was  therefore  great,  when  at  length,  in 
December  1686,  Tyrconnel  went  to 
London,  and  Clarendon  came  to  Dub- 
lin. But  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
government  was  really  directed,  not  at 
Dublin,  but  in  London.  Every  mail 
that  crossed  Saint  George's  Channel 
brought  tidings  of  the  boundless  influ- 
ence which  Tyrconnel  exercised  on 
Irish  affairs.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
to  be  a  Marquess,  that  he  was  to  be  a 
Duke,  that  he  was  to  have  the  sole 
command  of  the  forces,  that  he  was  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  remodel- 
ling the  army  and  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice.f    Clarendon  was  bitterly  morti- 

«  Clarendon  to  Rodiester,  Jan.  19.  168§ ; 
Secret  Ck)nsults  of  the  Bomidi  Party  in  Ire- 
land, 1690. 

t  Clarendon  to  Bochester,   February   27. 


fled  at  finding  himself  a  subordinate 
member  of  that  administra-  BUmor. 
tion  of  which  he  had  expected  *^«*«- 
to  be  the  head.  He  complained 
that  whatever  he  did  was  misrepre- 
sented by  his  detractors,  and  that  the 
gravest  resolutions  touching  the  conn- 
try  which  he  governed  were  adopted 
at  Westminster,  made  known  to  the 
public,  discussed  at  coffeehouses,  com- 
municated in  hundreds  of  private 
letters,  some  weeks  before  one  hint 
had  been  given  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant. His  own  personal  dignity,  he 
said,  mattered  little :  but  it  was  no 
light  thing  that  the  representative  of 
the  majesty  of  the  throne  should  be 
made  an  object  of  contempt  to  the 
people.*  Panic  spread  fast  p^^.^ 
among  the  English,  when  they  ain<wth« 
found  that  the  viceroy,  their 
fellow  countryman  and  fellow  Protest- 
ant, was  unable  to  extend  to  them  the 
protection  which  they  had  expected 
from  him.  They  began  to  know  by 
bitter  experience  whit  it  is  to  be  a 
subject  caste.  They  were  harassed 
by  the  natives  with  accusations  of 
treason  and  sedition.  This  Protest- 
ant had  corresponded  with  Monmouth: 
that  Protestant  had  said  something 
disrespectful  of  the  King  four  or  five 
years  ago,  when  the  Exclusion  Bill  was 
under  discussion ;  and  the  evidence  of 
the  most  infamous  of  mankind  was 
ready  to  substantiate  every  charge. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  expressed  his 
apprehension  that,  if  these  practices 
were  not  stopped,  there  would  soon  be 
at  Dublin  a  reign  of  terror  similar  to 
that  which  he  had  seen  in  London, 
when  every  man  held  his  life  and 
honour  at  the  mercy  of  Oates  and 
Bedlocf 

Clarendon  was  soon  informed,  by  a 
concise  despatch  from  Sunderland, 
that  it  had  been  resolved  to  make 
without  delay  a  complete  change  in 
both  the  civil  and  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  to  bring  a  large 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  instantly 
into  office.    His  Majesty,  it  was  most 

*  Clarendon  to  Bochester  and  Snnderland, 
March  2. 168^  ;  and  to  Rochester,  Ifarch  14. 

t  Clarendon  to  Sunderland,  February  26. 
168§. 
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imgracionsly  added,  bad  taken  counsel 
on  these  matters  with  persons  more 
competent  to  advise  him  than  his 
inexperienced  Lord  Lieutenant  could 
possibly  be.* 

Before  this  letter  reached  the  viceroy 
the  intelligence  which  it  contained  had, 
through  many  channels,    arrived    in 
IrekndL     The  terror  of  the  colonists 
was  extreme.     Outnumbered  as  they 
were  by  tlie  native  population,  their 
condition  would  be  pitiable  indeed  if 
the  native  population  were  to  be  armed 
against  them  with  the  whole  power  of 
the  state ;  and  nothing  less  than  this 
was  threatened.     The  English  inhabit- 
ants of  Dublin  passed  each  other  in 
the  streets  with  dejected  looks.     On 
the  Exchange  business  was  suspended. 
Landowners    hastened   to    sell   their 
estates  for  whatever  could  be  got,  and 
to  remit  the  purchase  money  to  Eng- 
land.   Traders  began  to  call  in  their 
debts,  and  to  make  preparations  for 
retiring  from  business.      The  alarm 
soon  affected  the  revenucf  Clarendon 
attempted   to    inspire   the    dismayed 
settlers  with  a  confidence  which  he 
wag  himself  far   from   feeling.      He 
assured  them  that  their  property  would 
be  held  sacred,  and  that,  to  his  certain 
knowledge,  the  King  was  fully  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment which  guaranteed  their  right  to 
the  soil.    But  his  letters  to  England 
were  in  a  very  different  strain.    He 
ventured  even  to  expostulate  with  the 
King,    and,     without    blaming    His 
Majesty's  intention  of  employing  Ro- 
man  CathoHcs,   expressed    a    strong 
opinion  that  the  Roman  Catholics  who 
might   be    employed    ought    to    be 
Englishmen.  J 

The  reply  of  James  was  diy  and 
cold.  He  declared  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  depriving  the  English 
colonists  of  their  land,  but  that  he 
regarded  a  large  portion  of  them  as 
his  enemies,  and  that,  since  he  con- 
sented to  leave  so  much  property  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  it  was  the 
more    necessary    that    the  civil    and 

*  Sunderland  to  Clarendon,  March  11. 168|. 
t  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  March  14.  168j. 
X  Clarendon  to  James,  Maich  4. 168|. 
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military  administration  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  his  friends.* 

Accordingly  several  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  sworn  of  the  Privy  Coimcil ; 
and  orders  were  sent  to  corporations 
to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  municipal 
advantages.t  Many  officers  of  the 
army  were  arbitrarily  deprived  of  their 
commissions  and  of  their  bread.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant pleaded  the  cause  of  some  whom 
he  knew  to  be  good  soldiers  and  loyal 
subjects.  Among  them  were  old  Cava- 
liers, who  had  fought  bravely  for 
monarch;^  and  who  bore  the  marks  of 
honourable  wounds.  Their  places 
were  supplied  by  men  who  had  no 
recommendation  but  their  religion.  Of 
the  new  Captains  and  Lieutenants,  it 
was  said,  some  had  been  cowherds, 
some  footmen,  some  noted  marauders ; 
some  had  been  so  used  to  wear  brogues 
that  they  stumbled  and  shuffled  about 
strangely  in  their  military  jack  boots. 
Not  a  few  of  the  officers  who  were 
discarded  took  refuge  in  the  Dutch 
service,  and  enjoyed,  four  years  later, 
the  pleasure  of  driving  their  successors 
before  them  in  ignominious  rout  from 
the  mar^n  of  the  Boyne.  j 

The  distress  and  alarm  of  Clarendon 
were  increased  by  news  which  reached 
him  through  private  channels.  With- 
out his  approbation,  without  his  know- 
ledge, preparations  were  making  for 
arming  and  drilling  the  whole  Celtic 
population  of  the  country  of  which  he 
was. the  nominal  governor.  Tyrconnel 
from  London  dir^d  the  des^n ;  and 
the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  were  his  agents.  Every  priest 
had  been  instructed  to  prepare  an  exact 
list  of  all  his  male  parishioners  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  to  forward  it  to 
his  Bishop.  § 

It  had  already  been  rumoured  that 
Tyrconnel  would  soon  return  to  Dublin 
armed  with  extraordinary  and  indepen- 

«  James  to  Clarendon,  April  6. 1686. 

t  Sunderland  to  Clarendon,  May  22.  1686 ; 
Clarendon  to  Ormond,  May  30. ;  Clarendon  to 
Simderland,  July  6. 11. 

t  Clarendon  to  Bochester  and  Sunderland, 
June  1. 1686 ;  to  Bochester,  June  12. ;  King's 
State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  chap.  ii. 
sec.  6,  7.;  Apology  tov  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  1689. 

§  Clarendon  to  BocTiester,  May  15. 1686. 
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dent  powers ;  and  the  rumour  gathered 
strength  daily.  The  Lord  Lieutenant^ 
whom  no  insult  could  drive  to  resign 
the  pomp  and  emoluments  of  his  place, 
declared  that  he  should  submit  dieer- 
fdlly  to  the  royal  pleasure,  and  approve 
himself  in  aU  things  a  faithful  and 
obedient  subject  He  had  neyer,  he 
said,  in  his  life,  had  any  difference 
with  Tyrconnel,  and  he  trusted  that  no 
difference  would  now  arise.*  Claren- 
don appears  not  to  hare  recollected 
that  there  had  once  been  a  plot  to  ruin 
the  fame  of  his  innocent  sister,  and 
that  in  that  plot  Tyrconnel  had  borne 
a  chief  part.  This  is  not  exactly  one 
of  the  injuries  which  highspirited  men 
most  readily  pardon.  But,  in  the 
wicked  court  where  the  Hydes  had 
had  long  been  pushing  their  fortunes, 
such  injuries  were  easily  forgiven  and 
forgotten,  not  from  magnanimity  or 
Christian  charity,  but  from  mere  base- 
ness and  want  of  moral  sensibility.  In 
Arriraiof  Juue  1686,  TyTConncl  came. 
2^°uj?  His  commission  authorised 
uGeoenL  Jum  Q^jy  to  couunaud  the 
troops:  but  he  brought  with  him  royal 
instructions  touching  all  parts  of  the 
administration,  and  at  once  took  the 
real  government  of  the  island  into  his 
own  hands.  On  the  day  after  his  ar«> 
rival  he  explicitly  said  that  commis- 
sions must  be  largely  given  to  Eoman 
Catholic  officers,  and  that  room  must 
be  made  for  them  by  dismissing  more 
Protestants.  He  pushed  on  tiie  re- 
modelling of  the  army  eagerly  and 
indefatigably.  It  was  indeed  the  only 
part  of  the  functions  of  a  Commander 
in  Chief  which  he  was  competent  to 
perform;  for,  though  courageous  in 
brawls  and  duels,  he  knew  nothing  of 
military  duty.  At  the  very  first  review 
which  he  held,  it  was  evident  to  all 
who  were  near  him  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  draw  up  a  regimentf 

Hit  parti.  "^^  *^"^  Enghshmen  out  and 
•litjr  and  to  put  Irishmen  in  was,  in  his 
^  «°«*  yiew,  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  administration  of  war.  He 
had  the  insolence  to  cashier  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Lord  Lieutenant*s  own 
Body    Guard;    nor    was    Clarendon 

•  Olarendon  to  Rooheeter,  May  11. 1686. 
t  IMd.  Juno  8. 1666. 


aware  of  what  had  happened  tiU  he 
saw  a  Koman  Catholic,  whose  face  w&s 
quite  unknown  to  him,  escorting  the 
state  coach.*  The  change  was  not 
confined  to  the  officers  alone.  The 
ranks  were  completd.y  broken  up  and 
recomposed.  Four  or  five  hundred 
soldiers  were  turned  out  of  a  single 
regiment  chiefly  on  the  gronnd  that 
they  were  below  the  proper  stature. 
Yet  the  most  unpractised  eye  at  once  pe^ 
ceived  that  they  were  taller  and  better 
made  men  than  their  successors,  whose 
wild  and  squalid  appearance  disgusted 
the  beholders.t  Orders  were  given  to 
the  new  officers  that  no  man  of  the 
Protestant  religion  was  to  be  suffered 
to  enlist  The  recruiting  parties,  in- 
stead of  beating  their  drums  for  volun- 
teers at  fEurs  and  markets,  as  had  been 
the  old  practice,  repaired  to  places  to 
which  the  Boman  Catholics  were  in  the 
habit  of  msiking  pilgrimages  for  pn^ 
poses  of  devotion.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
General  }iad  introduced  more  than  tvo 
thousand  natives  into  the  ranks ;  and 
the  people  about  him  confidendy 
affirmed  that  by  Christmas  day  not  a 
man  of  English  race  would  be  left  in 
the  whole  army.^ 

On  all  questions  which  arose  in  the 
Privy  Council,  Tyrconnel  showed 
similar  violence  and  partiality.  John 
Keating,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  a  man  distinguished  by  ability, 
integrity,  and  loyalty,  represented  with 
great  mildness  that  perfect  equality 
was  all  that  the  General  could  reason- 
ably ask  for  his  own  Church.  The 
King,  he  said,  evidently  meant  that  no 
man  fit  for  public  trust  should  be  ex- 
cluded because  he  was  a  Boman 
Catholic,  and  that  no  man  unfit  for 
public  trust  should  be  admitted  because 
he  was  a  Protestant.  Tyrconnel  imme- 
diately began  to  curse  and  swear.  *'  I 
do  not  know  what  to  say  to  that ;  I 
would  have  all  Catholics  in."  §    The 

•  Secret  Oonsnlts  of  the  Eomish  Parfy  in 
IrelAnd. 

t  Glai«ndon  to  Bochester,  Jane  26.  and  Jvlr 
4. 1686 ;  Apology  for  the  Protesfeanls  of  In> 
land,  1689. 
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most  jadidons  Irishmen  of  his  own  reli- 
gious  persuasion  were  dismayed  at  his 
rashness,  and  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  him ;  but  he  drove  them  from  him 
with  imprecations.*  His  brutality  was 
such  that  many  thought  him  mad. 
Yet  it  was  less  strange  than  the  shame- 
less volubility  with  which  he  uttered 
ialsehoods.  He  had  long  before  earned 
the  nickname  of  Lying  Dick  Talbot; 
and,  at  Whitehall,  any  wild  fiction  was 
commonly  designated  as  one  of  Dick 
Talbot's  truths.  He  now  daily  proved 
that  he  was  well  entitled  to  this  un- 
enviable reputation.  Indeed  in  him 
mendacity  was  almost  a  disease.  He 
would,  aftisr  giving  orders  for  the  dismis- 
sion of  English  officers,  take  them  into 
his  closet,  assure  them  of  his  confidence 
and  friendship,  and  implore  Heaven  to 
confound  him,  sink  him,  blast  him,  if 
he  did  not  take  good  care  of  their  in- 
terests. Sometimes  those  to  whom  he 
had  thus  peirjured  himself  learned, 
before  the  day  dosed,  that  he  had 
cashiered  them.t 

On  his  arrival,  though  he  swore 
savagely  at  tlie  Act  of  Settlement,  and 
called  the  English  interest  afoul  thing, 
a  roguish  thing,  and  a  damned  thing, 
he  yet  pretended  ic  be  convinced  that 
the  dis&ibution  of  property  could  not> 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  be 
altered.}  But  when  he  had  been  a  few 
weeks  at  Dublin,  his  language  changed. 
He  began  to  harangue  vehemently  at 
He  h  bent  *^®  Couucil  board  on  the  ne- 
^otih9  c^ssity  of  giving  back  the  land 
A«tof8cu  to  the  old  owners.     He  had 

"'"**  not,  however,  as  yet  obtained 
his  master's  sanction  to  this  fatal  pro- 
ject. National  feeling  still  struggled 
feebly  against  superstition  in  the  mind 
of  James.  He  was  an  Englishman : 
he  was  an  English  King ;  and  he  could 
not,  without  some  misgivings,  consent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  greatest  co- 
lony that  Etagland  had  ever  planted. 
The  English  Koman  Catholics  with 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 

*  Clarendon  to  Bochestcr,  June  22. 1686. 

t  Sheridan  MS. ;  King's  State  of  the  Pro- 
teRtants  of  Ireland,  chap.  ill.  sec.  8.  sec.  8. 
There  is  a  most  striking  instance  of  Tyroon- 
ncl's  impudent  mendacity  in  Clarendon's 
Letter  to  Bochoster,  July  22. 1686. 

X  Clarendon  to  Bochester,  June  8. 1686. 


counsel  were  almost  unanimous  in 
fiivour  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  Not 
only  the  honest  and  moderate  Fowls, 
but  the  dissolute  and  headstrong 
Dover,  gave  judicious  and  patriotic 
advice.  Tyrconnel  could  hardly  hope 
to  counteract  at  a  distance  the  effect 
which  such  advice  must  produce  on  the 
royal  mind.  He  determined  to  ^^^ 
plead  the  cause  of  his  caste  in  tamtn 
person ;  and  accordingly  he  set  ^»^<*' 
out,  at  the  end  of  August^  for  England. 
His  presence  and  his  absence  were 
equally  dreaded  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. It  was,  indeed,  painful  to  be 
daQy  browbeaten  by  an  enemy :  but  it 
was  not  less  painfiil  to  know  that  an 
enemy  was  daily  breathing  calunmy 
and  evil  counsel  in  the  royal  ear. 
Clarendon  was  overwhelmed  by  mani- 
fold vexations.  He  made  a  progress 
through  the  country,  and  found  that  he 
was  everywhere  treated  by  the  L^h 
population  with  contempt.  The  Bo- 
man  Catholic  priests  exhorted  their 
congregations  to  withhold  from  him  aU 
marks  of  honour.  The  native  gentry, 
instead  of  coming  to  pay  their  respects 
to  him,  remained  at  their  houses.  The 
native  peasantry  everywhere  sang  Cel- 
tic ballads  in  praise  of  Tyrconnel,  who 
would,  they  doubted  not,  soon  reappear 
to  complete  the  humiliation  of  their 
oppressors.*  The  viceroy  had  The  Kin^ 
scarcely  returned  to  Dublin  iSf  cT* 
from  his  unsatisfactory  tour,  "Bdon. 
when  he  received  letters  which  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  incurred  the 
King^s  serious  displeasure.  His  Ma- 
jesty,— so  these  letters  ran, — expected 
his  servants  not  only  to  do  what  he 
commanded,  but  to  do  it  frt>m  the 
heart,  and  with  a  cheerful  countenance. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  had  not,  indeed, 
revised  to  cooperate  in  the  reform  of 
the  army  and  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion: but  his  cooperation  had  been 
reluctant  and  perfunctory:  his  looks 
had  betrayed  his  feelings ;  and  every- 
body saw  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
policy  which  he  was  employed  to  cany 
into  efifectf    In  great  anguish  of  mind 

*  Clarendon  to  Bochester,  Sept.  23.  and 
October  2. 1686  ;*Secret  Oonsnltsof  the  Bomish 
Party  in  Ireland,  1690. 
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he  wrote  to  defend  himself;  but  he 
was  sternly  told  that  his  defence  was 
not  satisfactory.  He  then,  in  the  most 
abject  terms,  declared  tliat  he  would 
iiot  attempt  to  justify  himself ;  that  he 
acquiesced  in  the  royal  judgment,  be 
it  what  it  might;  that  he  prostrated 
himself  in  the  dust ;  that  he  implored 
pardon ;  that  of  all  penitents  he  was 
the  most  sincere ;  that  he  should  think 
it  glorious  to  die  in  his  Soverei^'s 
cause,  but  found  it  impossible  to  Hve 
under  his  Sovereign's  displeasure.  Nor 
was  this  mere  interested  hypocrisy, 
but,  at  least  in  port,  unaffected  slavish- 
ness  and  poverty  of  spirit ;  for  in  con- 
fidential letters,  not  meant  for  the 
royal  eye,  he  bemoaned  himself  to  his 
family  in  the  same  strain.  He  was 
miserable :  he  was  crushed  :  the  wrath 
of  the  King  was  insupportable :  if  that 
wrath  could  not  be  mitigated,  life 
would  not  be  worth  having.*  The 
poor  man's  terror  increased  when  he 
learned  that  it  had  been  determined  at 
Whitehall  to  recall  him,  and  to  appoint, 
as  his  successor,  his  rival  and  calum- 
niator, Tyrconnel.t  Then  for  a  time 
the  prospect  seemed  to  dear :  the  King 
was  in  better  humour;  and  during  a 
few  days  Clarendon  flattered  himself 
that  his  brother's  intercession  had  pre- 
vailed, and  that  the  crisis  was  passed.  | 
In  truth  the  crisis  was  only  begin- 

Roeheiter  T^^S'  ^^il©  Claxendon  was 
attackMi  trying  to  lean  on  Bochester, 
jetaiacai  Kochester  was  unable  longer 
''"^**'  to  support  himself.  As  in  Ire- 
land the  elder  brother,  though  retaining 
the  guard  of  honour,  the  sword  of 
stete,  and  the  title  of  Excellency,  had 
really  been  superseded  by  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces,  so  in  England, 
the  younger  brother,  though  holding 
the  white  staff,  and  walking,  by  virtue 
of  his  high  office,  before  the  greatest 
hereditary  nobles,  was  fast  sinking  into 
a  mere  financial  derk.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  again  prorogued  to  a  distant 
day,  in  opposition  to  the  Treasurer's 
known  wishes.  He  was  not  even  told 
that  there  was  to  be  another  proroga- 

*  Clarendon  to  the  King  and  to  Eoohester, 
October  28. 1686. 

t  Clarendon  to  Bochester,  October  29,  80. 
1686. 

X  Ibid.  November  27. 1686. 


tion,  but  was  left  to  learn  the  news 
from  the  Gkizette.     The  real  direction 
of  affairs  had  passed  to  the  cabal  which 
dined  with  Sunderland    on  Fridays. 
The  cabinet  met  only  to  hear  the  de- 
spatches from  foreign  courts  read ;  nor 
did  those  despatehes  contain  anything 
which  was  not  known  on  the  Royal 
Exchange ;  for  all  the  English  enToys 
had  received  orders   to   put  into  the 
official  letters  only  the  common  talk  of 
antechambers,  and  to  resen*e  import- 
ant secrets  for  private  communicatioDs 
which  were  addressed  to  James  him- 
self, to  Sunderland,  or  to  Petre.*   Yet 
the  victorious  faction  was  not  content 
The  King  was  assured  by  those  whom 
he  most  trusted  that  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  nation  opposed  his  designs 
was  really  to  be  imputed  to  Eochester. 
How  could  the    people  believe  that 
their  Sovereign  was   unalterably  re- 
solved to  persevere  in  the  couise  on 
which  he  had  entered,  when  they  saw 
at  his  right  hand,  ostensibly  first  in 
power  and  trust  among  his  counsellors, 
a  man  who  notoriously  regarded  that 
course    with    strong    disapprobation? 
Every  step  which  had  been  taken  with 
the  object  of  humbling  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  elevating  the  Church 
of  Home,  had  been  opposed  by  the 
Treasurer.     True  it  was  that,  when  he 
had  found  opposition  vain,   he  had 
gloomily  submitted,  nay,  that  he  had 
sometimes  even  assisted  in  canying 
into  effect  the  very  plans  against  whicli 
he  had  most  earnestly  contended.  Trae 
it  was  that,  though   he  disliked  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  he  had  con- 
sented to  be  a  Commissioner.    True  it 
was  that  he  had,  while  dedaring  that 
he  could  see  nothing  blamable  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  voted 
sullenly  and  reluctantly  for  the  sen- 
tence of  suspension.    But  this  was  not 
enough.    A  prince,  engaged  in  an  en- 
terprise so  important  and  arduous  as 
that  on  which  James  was  bent^  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  his  first  minister, 
not  unwilling  and  ungracious  acquies- 
cence, but  zealous  and  strenuous  co- 
operation.     While    such    advice  was 
daily  given  to  James  by  those  in  whom 

•  BariUon,  Sept.  |3.  1686 ;  Life  of  James 
the  Second,  iL  99. 
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he  reposed  confidence,  he  receired,  by 
the  penny  post,  many  anonymous  let- 
ters filled  with  calumnies  against  the 
Lord  Treasurer.  *  This  mode  of  attack 
had  been  contrived  by  Tyrconnel,  and 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  every 
part  of  his  infamous  life.* 

The  King  hesitated.    He  seems,  in- 
deed,  to    have    really   regarded    his 
brother  in  law  with  personal  kindness, 
the  effect  of  near  affinity,  of  long  and 
familiar  intercourse,  and  of  many  mu- 
tual good  offices.    It  seemed  probable 
that,  as  long  as  Kochester  continued  to 
submit   himself,   though    tardily  and 
with  murmurs,  to  the  royal  pleasure, 
he  would  continue  to  be  in  name  prime 
minister.     Sunderland,  therefore,  with 
exquisite    cunning,   suggested    to  his 
master  the  propriety  of  asking  the  only 
proof  of  obedience  which  it  was  quite 
certain   that  Kochester   never  would 
give.    At  present^  —  such  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  artfiil  Secretary, —  it  was 
impossible  to  consult  with  the  first  of 
the  King's  servants  respecting  the  ob- 
ject nearest  to  the  Eling^s  heart.    It 
was  lamentable  to  think  that  reli^ous 
prejudices  should,  at  such  a  conjunc- 
ture, deprive  the  government  of  such 
valuable    assistance.      Perhaps    those 
prejudices  might  not  prove  insurmount- 
able.     Then  the  deceiver  whispered 
that,  to  his  knowledge,  Kochester  had 
of  late  had  some  misgivings  about  the 
points  in  dispute  between  the  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics.t    This  was  enough. 
Attempu    The  King  eagerly  caught  at  the 
toS^Tert  ^^^^'   He  began  to  flatter  him- 
*<**«•*•'•  self   that   he  might  at  once 
escape  from   the   disagreeable    neces- 
sity of  removing  a  friend,  and  secure 
an  able  coadjutor  for  the  great  work 
which  was  in  progress.     He  was  also 
elated  by  the  hope  that  he  might  have 
the   merit  and  the   glory  of   saving 
a  fellow  creature  from  perdition.    He 
seems,  indeed,  about  this  time,  to  have 
been  seized  with  an  unusually  violent 
tit  of  zeal  for  his  religion ;  and  this  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  he  had 
just  relapsed,  after  a  short  interval  of 
selfrestraint,  into  debauchery  which  all 
Christian  divines  condemn  as  sinful, 

•  Sheridan  MS. 

t  Life  of  James  the  Second,  il  100. 


and  which,  in  an  elderly  man  married 
to  an  agreeable  young  wife,  is  regarded 
even  by  people  of  the  world  as  disre- 
putable. Lady  Dorchester  had  returned 
from  Dublin,  and  was  again  the  King's 
mistress.  Her  return  was  politically 
of  no  importance.  She  had  learned  by 
experience  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
save  her  lover  from  the  destruction  to 
which  he  was  running  headlong.  She 
therefore  suffered  the  Jesuits  to  guide 
his  political  conduct ;  and  they,  in  re- 
turn, suffered  her  to  wheedle  him  out  of 
money.  She  was,  however,  only  one  of 
several  abandoned  women  who  at  this 
time  shared,  with  his  beloved  Church, 
the  dominion  over  his  mind.*  He 
seems  to  have  determined  to  make  some 
amends  for  neglecting  the  welfare  of 
his  own  soul  by  taking  care  of  the  souls 
of  others.  He  set  himself,  therefore,  to 
labour,  with  real  good  will,  but  with 
the  good  will  of  a  coarse,  stern,  and 
arbitrary  mind,  for  the  conversion  of 
his  kinsman.  Every  audience  which 
the  Treasurer  obtained  was  spent  in 
arguments  about  the  authority  of  the 
Church  and  the  worship  of  images. 
Kochester  was  firmly  resolved  not  to 
abjure  his  religion :  but  he  had  no 
scruple  about  employing  in  self-defence 
artifices  as  discreditable  as  those  which 
had  been  used  against  him.  He  affected 
to  speak  like  a  man  whose  mind  was 
not  made  up,  professed  himself  desirous 
to  be  enlightened  if  he  was  in  error, 
borrowed  Popish  books,  and  listened 
with  civility  to  Popish  divines.  He 
had  several  interviews  with  Leyburn, 
the  Vicar  Apostolic,  with  Godden,  the 
chaplain  and  almoner  of  the  Queeu 
Dowager,  and*  with  Bonaventure  Gif- 
fard,  a  theologian  trained  to  polemics 
in  the  schools  of  Douay.  It  was  agreed 
that  there  should  be  a  formal  disputa- 
tion between  these  doctors  and  some 
Protestant  clergymen.  The  King  told 
Rochester  to  choose  any  ministers  of 
the  Established  Church,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions. The  proscribed  persons  were 
Tillotson  and  Stillingfleet.  Taiotson, 
the  most  popular  preacher  of  that  age, 
and  in  manners  the  most  inoffensive  of 
men,  had  been  much  coimected  with 
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ho  wrote  to  defend  himself;  bnl  he 
vu  Btemly  told  that  hie  defence  was 
not  satis&ctory.  He  then,  in  the  most 
abject  termSr  declared  that  he  would 
jiot  attempt  to  JTOtiij  himself ;  that  he 
acqoieaced  in  the  loyal  Judgment,  he 
it  what  it  might ;  that  ha  prostrated 
himself  in  the  dniit ;  that  he  implored 
pardon ;  that  of  oLL  p(!nit«nts  he  was 
the  mOBt  sincere  ;  that  he  should  think 
it  glorious  to  die  in  his  Sorereisii's 
eanse,  bnt  found  it  impossible  to  Hve 
under  hia  SoTereign'Hdispleaaore.  Nor 
wa«  this  mere  interested  hTpoerisy. 
but,  at  least  in  part,  imafFected  slavish- 
nesB  and  porertj  of  spirit ;  for  in  con- 
fidential letters,  not  meant  for  the 
royal  eye,  he  bemoaned  himself  to  his 


CiVL  1 
tlon,  but  was  left  to  learn  the  sm 
from  the  Oazette.  The  real  dirMiin 
of  affiiirs  had  passed  to  the  cabs!  vbirb 
dined  with  Sunderland  on  Fridajt. 
The  cabinet  met  only  to  hear  tho  it- 
spatohes  &om  ibreign  courts  read ;  Dot 
£d  those  despatches  contain  Hnythiig 
which  was  not  known  on  the  Bnval 
Exchange ;  for  all  the  English  enrols 
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miserable  :  he  was  crushed  :  the  wrath 
of  the  King  was  insupportable :  if  that 
wrath  could  not  be  mitigated,  life 
would  not  be  worth  having.*  The 
poor  man's  tenur  increased  when  he 
learned  that  it  had  been  determined  at 
Whitehall  to  rscall  him,  and  to  appoint, 
SB  his  successor,  his  rival  and  calum- 
niator, TyrconneLt  Then  for  a  time 
the  prospect  seemed  to  clear :  the  King 
was  in  better  humour;  and  during  a 
few  days  Clarendon  flattered  himself 
that  his  brother's  intercession  had  pre- 
vailed, and  that  the  crisis  was  passed.  J 
In  truth  the  crisis  was  only  begin- 
ii«bni»  iiiDZ'  While  Clarendon  was 
-■Ujg"*  trying  to  lean  on  Koohester, 
j«Diiiai  Bochester  was  unable  longer 
'"'"'■  to  snppoil  himself.  As  in  be- 
laud the  elder  brother,  though  retaining 
the  gnord  of   honour,   the   sword  of 

really  b 
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the  whil 
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official  letters  only  the  ci 
antechambers,  and  to  reeerre  mipon- 
ant  secrets  for  private  communications 
which  were  addressed  to  James  Mm- 
sclf,  to  Sunderland,  or  to  Petre*    Yrt    , 
the  rictoriona  faction  was  not  content. 
The  King  was  assured  by  those  whom 
he  most  trusted  that  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  nation  opposed  his  deaigm 
was  really  to  be  imputed  to  Boeheatcr. 
How  could  tlie    people  beliere  tint   i 
their  Sovereign   was    anitlterablj  re- 
solved to  persevere  in  the  comse  od   ; 
which  he  had  entered,  when  they  »'   i 
at  his  right  hand,  ostensibly  £ist  in 
power  and  trust  among  his  counsellDn,   ' 
B  man  who  notoriously  regarded  that   i 
course    with    strong    disapprobation? 
Every  step  which  had  been  taken  villi   : 
the  object  of  humbling  the  Church  ef   ' 
England  and  of  elevating  the  Churdi 
of  Eome,  had  been   opposed  by  lb' 
Treasurer.     True  it  was  that;  when  be 
bad   fonnd   oppositioD   vain,   be   hsd 
gloomily  submitted,  nay.  that  he  lud 
sometimes  even  assisted  in  canying 
into  effect  the  very  plane  against  whicii 
he  had  most  earnestly  contended.  Tne 
it  was  that,  though  he  disliked  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  he  had" 
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tributed  much ;  and  James  would  have 
undertakeu  that  work  with  advantages 
such  as  none  of  his  predecessors  or 
successors  possessed.  At  onee  an 
Englishman  and  a  Roman  Catholic, 
he  belonged  half  to  the  ruling  and  half 
to  the  subject  caste,  and  was  therefore 
peculiarly  qualified  to  be  a  mediator 
between  them.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
trace  the  course  which  he  ought  to 
have  pursued.  He  ought  to  hare  deter- 
mined that  the  existing  settlement  of 
landed  property  should  be  inviolable ; 
and  he  ought  to  have  announced  that 
determination  in  such  a  manner  as 
effectually  to  qxiiet  the  anxiety  of  the 
new  proprietors,  and  to  extingaish  any 
wild  hopes  which  the  old  proprietors 
might  entertain.  Whether,  in  the  great 
transfer  of  estates,  injustice  had  or  had 
not  been  committed,  was  immaterial 
That  transfer,  just  or  unjust,  had  taken 
place  so  long  ago,  that  to  reverse  it 
would  be  to  imfix  the  foundations  of 
society.  There  must  be  a  time  of 
limitation  to  all  rights.  After  thirty 
five  years  of  actu^  possession,  after 
twenty  five  years  of  possession  solemnly 
guaranteed  by  statute,  after  innumera- 
ble  leases  and  releases,  mortgages  and 
devises,  it  was  too  late  to  search  for 
flaws  in  titles.  Nevertheless  something 
might  have  been  done  to  heal  the 
lacerated  feelings  and  to  raise  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  the  Irish  gentry.  The 
colonists  were  in  a  thriving  condition. 
They  had  greatly  improved  their  pro- 
perty by  building,  planting,  and  en- 
dosiDg.  The  rents  had  almost  doubled 
within  a  few  years ;  trade  was  brisk ; 
and  the  revenue,  amounting  to  about 
three  hundred  thousand  poimds  a  year, 
more  than  defrayed  all  the  charges  of 
the  local  government,  and  affordbed  a 
surplus  which  was  remitted  to  England. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  next  Par- 
liament which  should  meet  at  Dublin, 
though  representing  almost  exclusively 
the  English  interest,  would,  in  return 
for  the  King's  promise  to  maintain  that 
interest  in  all  its  legal  rights,  willingly 
grant  to  him  a  very  considerable  sum 
for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying,  at 
least  in  part,  such  native  families  as 
had  been  wrongfully  despoiled.  It  was 
thus  that  in  our  own  time  the  French 


government  put  an  end  to  the  disputes 
engendered  by  the  most  extensive  con- 
fiscation that  ever  took  place  in  Europe. 
And  thus,  if  James  had  been  guided 
by  the  advice  of  his  most  loyal  Protest- 
ant counsellors,  he  would  have  at  least 
greatly  mitigated  one  of  the  chief  evils 
which  afi^cted  Ireland.* 

Having  done  this,  he  should  have 
laboured  to  reconcile  the  hostile  races 
to  each  other  by  impartially  defending 
the  rights  and  restruning  Uie  excesses 
of  both.  He  should  ^ve  punished 
with  equal  severity  the  native  who  in- 
dulged in  the  license  of  barbarism,  and 
the  colonist  who  abused  the  strength 
of  civilisation.  As  far  as  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  crown  extended,— 
and  in  Ireland  it  extended  far, — no 
man  who  was  qualified  for  office  by 
integrity  and  ability  should  have  been 
considered  as  disqualified  by  extraction 
or  by  creed  for  any  public  trast  It  is 
probable  that  a  Roman  Catholic  King, 
with  an  ample  revenue  absolutely  at 
his  disposal,  would,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, have  secured  the  cooperation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  priests 
in  the  great  work  of  reconciliation. 
Much,  however,  must  still  have  been 
left  to  the  healing  influence  of  time. 
The  native  race  would  stiU  have  had 
to  learn  from  the  colonists  industry  and 
forethought,  the  arts  of  civilised  life, 
and  the  language  of  England.  There 
could  not  be  equality  between  men  who 
lived  in  houses  and  men  who  lived  in 
sties,  between  men  who  were  fed  on 
bread  and  men  who  were  fed  on  pota- 
toes, between  men  who  spoke  the  noble 
tongue  of  great  philosophers  and  poets, 
and  men  who,  with  a  perverted  pride, 
boasted  that  they  could  not  writhe 
tiieir  mouths  into  chattering  such  a 
jargon  as  that  in  which  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning  and  the  Paradise 
Lost  were  written.t  Yet  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that,  if  the  gentle 
policy  which  has  been  described  had 

*  Clarendon  strongly  leoommended  this 
oourse,  and  was  of  ophiion  that  the  Irish  Par- 
liament wonld  do  its  part.  See  his  letter  to 
Ormond,  Aug.  28. 1686. 

t  It  was  an  O'Neil  of  great  eminence  to 
said  that  it  did  not  become  him  to  writhe  mi 
mouth  to  chatter  English.  Preface  to  tlM 
first  volume  of  the  Hibemia  Anglicana. 
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been  steadily  followed  by  the  govern- 
ment, all  distinctions  would  gradually 
Jiare  been  effiiced,  and  that  there  would 
now  have  been  no  more  trace  of  the 
hostility  which  has  been  the  curse  of 
Ireland  than  there  is  of  the  equally 
deadly  hostility  which  once  raged  be- 
tween the  Saxons  and  the  Normans  in 
England. 
Unhappily  James,  instead  of  becom- 

HUerron.  ^^  *  mediator,  became  the 
fiercest  and  most  reckless  of 
partisans.  Instead  of  allaying  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  two  populations,  he  in- 
flamed it  to  a  height  before  unknown. 
He  determined  to  reverse  their  relative 
position,  and  to  put  the  Protestant 
colonists  under  the  feet  of  the  Popish 
Celts.  To  be  of  the  established  re- 
ligion, to  be  of  the  English  blood,  was, 
in  hia  view,  a  disqualification  for  civil 
and  miHtaiy  employment.  He  medi- 
tated  the  design  of  again  confiscating 
and  again  portioning  out  the  soil  of 
half  the  ishmd,  and  showed  his  incli- 
nation so  clearly  that  one  class  was 
soon  agitated  by  terrors  which  he  after- 
wards vainly  wished  to  sooth,  and  the 
other  by  cupidity  which  he  afterwards 
vainly  wished  to  restrain.  But  this 
was  the  smallest  part  of  his  guilt  and 
madness.  He  deliberately  resolved, 
not  merely  to  give  to  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  the  entire  do- 
minion of  their  own  country,  but  also 
to  use  them  as  his  instruments  for 
setting  up  arbitrary  government  in 
England.  The  event  was  such  as 
might  have  been  foreseen.  The  colo- 
nists turned  to  bay  with  the  stubborn 
hardihood  of  their  race.  The  mother 
country  justly  regarded  their  cause  as 
her  own.  Then  came  a  desperate 
struggle  for  a  tremendous  stake. 
Everything  dear  to  nations  was  wagered 
on  both  sides :  nor  can  we  justly  blame 
either  the  Irishman  or  the  Englishman 
for  obeying,  in  that  extremity,  the  law 
of  sel^reservation.  The  contest  was 
terrible,  but  short.  The  weaker  went 
down.  His  fate  was  cruel;  and  yet 
for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  was 
treated  there  was,  not  indeed  a  defence, 
but  an  excuse :  for,  though  he  suffered 
aU  that  tyranny  could  inflict,  he  suffered 
nothing  that  he  would  not  himself  have 


inflicted.  The  effect  of  the  insane 
attempt  to  subjugate  England  by  means 
of  Ireland  was  that  the  Irish  became 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
to  the  English.  The  old  proprietors, 
by  their  effort  to  recover  what  they 
had  lost,  lost  the  greater  part  of  what 
they  had  retained.  The  momentary 
ascendency  of  Popery  produced  such  a 
series  of  barbarous  laws  against  Popery 
as  made  the  statute  book  of  Ireland  a 
proverb  of  infamy  throughout  Christen- 
dom. Such  were  the  bitter  fruits  of 
the  policy  of  James. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  his  flrst 
acts,  after  he  became  King,  was  to  re- 
call Ormond  from  Ireland.  Ormond 
was  the  head  of  the  English  interest  in 
that  kingdom :  he  was  firmly  attached 
to  the  XVotestant  religion;  and  his 
power  far  exceeded  that  of  an  ordinary 
Lord  Lieutenant^  first,  because  he  was 
in  rank  and  wealth  the  greatest  of  the 
colonists,  and,  secondly,  because  he  was 
not  only  the  chief  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration, but  also  commander  of  the 
forces.  The  King  was  not  at  that  time 
disposed  to  conomit  the  government 
wholly  to  Irish  hands.  He  had  indeed 
been  heard  to  say  that  a  native  viceroy 
would  soon  become  an  independent 
sovereign.*  For  the  present,  therefore, 
he  determined  to  divide  the  power 
which  Ormond  had  possessed,  to  en- 
trust the  civU  administration  to  an 
English  and  Protestant  Lord  lieute- 
nant, and  to  give  the  conunand  of  the 
army  to  an  msh  and  Koman  Catholic 
General.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
Clarendon :  the  General  was  TyrccmneL 

Tyrconnel  sprang,  as  has  already 
been  said,  fi*om  one  of  those  degene- 
rate families  of  the  Pale  which  were 
popularly  classed  with  the  aboriginal 
population  of  Ireland.  He  sometimes, 
indeed,  in  his  rants,  talked  with  Nor- 
man haughtiness  of  the  Celtic  bar- 
barians: t  but  all  his  sympathies  were 

*  Sheridan  MS.  among  the  Stuart  Papers. 
I  ought  to  acknowledge  the  oorxtbeey  with 
which  Mr.  Glover  assisted  me  in  my  searoh 
for  this  valuable  manuscript.  James  appears, 
from  the  instructions  which  he  drew  up  for 
his  son  in  1693,  to  have  retained  to  the  last 
the  notion  that  Ireland  could  not  without 
danger  be  entrusted  to  an  Irish  Lord  Lien- 
tenant. 

t  Sheridan  Ma 
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i«ally  with  the  natives.  The  Protest- 
ant colonists  he  hated;  and  they 
returned  his  hatred.  Ohirendon's 
inclinations  were  very  different:  but 
he  was,  from  temper,  interest^  and 
principle,  an  obsequious  courtier.  His 
fipirit  was  mean:  his  circumstances 
were  embarrassed;  and  his  mind  had 
been  deeply  imbued  with  the  political 
"doctrines  which  the  Church  of  England 
had  in  that  age  too  assiduously  taught. 
His  abilities,  however,  were  not  con- 
temptible; and,  under  a  good  King, 
he  would  probably  have  been  a  re- 
spectable viceroy. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  year 
aarendon  ^l^ps®*!  bctwceu  ths  recall  of 
«rri»e»in  Ormoud  and  the  arrival  of 
L^rdLiett*  Clareudon  at  Dublin.  During 
•*°"'*-  that  interval  the  King  was 
represented  by  a  board  of  Lords 
Justices :  but  the  military  administra- 
tion was  in  Tyrconnel's  hands.  Already 
the  designs  of  the  court  began  gradu- 
ally to  unfold  themselves.  A  royal 
order  came  from  Whitehall  for  disarm- 
ing the  population.  This  order  Tyr- 
connel  strictly  executed  as  respected 
the  English.  Though  the  country  was 
infested  by  predatory  bands,  a  Protes- 
tant gentleman  could  scarcely  obtain 
permission  to  keep  a  brace  of  pistols. 
The  native  peasantry,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  suffered  to  retain  their 
weapons.*  The  joy  of  the  colonists 
was  therefore  great,  when  at  length,  in 
December  1685,  Tyrconnel  went  to 
London,  and  Clarendon  came  to  Dub- 
lin. But  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
government  was  really  directed,  not  at 
Dublin,  but  in  London.  Every  mail 
that  crossed  Saint  George's  Channel 
brought  tidings  of  the  boundless  influ- 
ence which  Tyrconnel  exercised  on 
Lrish  affairs.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
to  be  a  Marqufi'ss,  that  he  was  to  be  a 
Duke,  that  he  was  to  have  the  sole 
command  of  the  forces,  that  he  was  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  remodel- 
ling the  army  and  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice.f    Clarendon  was  bitterly  morti- 

*  Clarendon  to  Bochester,  Jan.  19.  168§ ; 
Secret  Consults  of  the  Bomish  Party  in  Ire- 
land, 1690. 

t  Clarendon  to  Bochester,   February   27. 


fled  at  finding  himself  a  subordinate 
member  of  that  administra-  HUmor. 
tion  of  which  he  had  expected  *»«»«*"*• 
to  be  the  head.  He  complained 
that  whatever  he  did  was  misrepre- 
sented by  his  detractors,  and  that  the 
gravest  resolutions  touching  the  eoiin- 
try  which  he  governed  were  adopted 
at  Westminster,  made  known  to  the 
public,  discussed  at  coffeehouses,  com- 
municated in  hundreds  of  private 
letters,  some  weeks  before  one  hint 
had  been  given  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant. His  own  personal  dignity,  he 
said,  mattered  little :  but  it  was  no 
light  thing  that  the  representative  of 
the  majesty  of  the  throne  should  be 
made  an  object  of  contempt  to  the 
people.*  Panic  spread  fast  p^i^ 
among  the  English,  when  they  wnowtbe 
found  that  the  viceroy,  their 
fellow  countryman  and  fellow  Protest- 
ant>  was  unable  to  extend  to  them  the 
protection  which  they  had  expected 
from  him.  They  began  to  know  by 
bitter  experience  what  it  is  to  be  a 
subject  caste.  They  were  harassed 
by  the  natives  with  accusations  of 
treason  and  sedition.  This  Protest- 
ant had  corresponded  with  Monmouth: 
that  Protestant  had  said  something 
disrespectful  of  the  King  four  or  five 
years  ago,  when  the  Exclusion  BiU  was 
under  discussion ;  and  the  evidence  of 
the  most  in&mous  of  mankind  was 
ready  to  substantiate  every  charge. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  expressed  his 
apprehension  that,  if  these  practices 
were  not  stopped,  there  would  soon  be 
at  Dublin  a  reign  of  terror  similar  to 
that  which  he  had  seen  in  London, 
when  every  man  held  his  life  and 
honour  at  the  mercy  of  Oates  and 
Bedloe.f 

Clarendon  was  soon  informed,  by  a 
concise  despatch  from  Sunderland, 
that  it  had  been  resolved  to  make 
without  delay  a  complete  change  in 
both  the  civil  and  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  to  bring  a  large 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  instantly 
into  office.    His  Majesty,  it  was  most 

*  Clarendon  to  Bochester  and  Snnderland, 
March  2. 168^ ;  and  to  Bochester,  March  14. 

t  Clarendon  to  Sunderland,  Febraaiy  36. 
168§. 
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ungraciously  added,  bad  taken  coimsel 
on  these  matters  with  persons  more 
competent  to  adTise  him  than  his 
inexperienced  Lord  Lieutenant  coidd 
possibly  be.* 

Before  this  letter  reached  the  viceroy 
the  intelligence  which  it  contained  had, 
through  many  channels,    arriyed    in 
Ireland.     The  terror  of  the  colonists 
was  extreme.     Outnumbered  as  they 
were  by  the  native  population,  their 
condition  would  be  pitiable  indeed  if 
the  native  population  were  to  be  armed 
against  them  with  the  whole  power  of 
the  state ;  and  nothing  less  than  this 
was  threatened.    The  English  inhabit- 
ants of  Dublin  passed  each  other  in 
the  streets  with  dejected  looks.     On 
the  Exchange  business  was  suspended. 
Landowners    hastened   to    sell    their 
estates  for  whatever  could  be  got,  and 
to  remit  the  purchase  money  to  Eng- 
land.   Traders  began  to  call  in  their 
debts,  and  to  mSae  preparations  for 
retiring  from  business.      The  alarm 
won  affected  the  revenue.f  Clarendon 
attempted   to    inspire    the    dismayed 
settlers  with  a  confidence  which  he 
was  himself  far   from   feeling.      He 
assured  them  that  their  property  would 
be  held  sacred,  and  that,  to  his  certain 
knowledge,  the  King  was  fully  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment which  guaranteed  their  right  to 
the  soil.    But  his  letters  to  England 
were  in  a  very  different  strain.    He 
ventured  even  to  expostulate  with  the 
King,    and,     without    blaming    His 
Majesty's  intention  of  employing  Eo- 
man   Catholics,   expressed    a    strong 
opinion  that  the  Eoman  Catholics  who 
might   be    employed    ought    to    be 
Englishmen,  t 

The  reply  of  James  was  dry  and 
cold.  He  declared  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  depriving  the  English 
colonists  of  their  land,  but  that  he 
regarded  a  lai^  portion  of  them  as 
his  enemies,  and  that,  since  he  con- 
sented to  leave  so  much  property  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  it  was  the 
more    necessary    that    the  civil    and 

*  Sunderland  to  Clarendon,  March  11. 168§. 
t  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  March  14.  168~. 
t  Clsrendon  to  James,  March  4. 168|. 
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military  administration  should  be  is 
the  hands  of  his  friends.* 

Accordingly  several  Eoman  Catho- 
lics were  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council ; 
and  orders  were  sent  to  corporations 
to  admit  Eoman  Catholics  to  municipal 
advantage8.t  Many  officers  of  the 
army  were  arbitrarily  deprived  of  their 
commissions  and  of  their  bread.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant pleaded  the  cause  of  some  whom 
he  knew  to  be  good  soldiers  and  loyal 
subjects.  Among  them  were  old  Cava- 
liers, who  had  fought  bravely  for 
monarchy  and  who  bore  the  marks  of 
honourable  wounds.  Their  places 
were  supplied  by  men  who  had  no 
recommendation  but  their  religion.  Of 
the  new  Captains  and  Lieutenants,  it 
was  said,  some  had  been  cowherds, 
some  footmen,  some  noted  marauders ; 
some  had  been  so  used  to  wear  brogues 
that  they  stumbled  and  shuffled  about 
strangely  in  their  military  jack  boots. 
Not  a  few  of  the  officers  who  were 
discarded  took  refuge  in  the  Dutch 
service,  and  enjoyed,  four  years  later, 
the  pleasure  of  driving  their  successors 
before  them  in  ignominious  rout  from 
the  margin  of  the  Boyne.  | 

The  cUstress  and  alarm  of  Clarendon 
were  increased  by  news  which  reached 
him  through  private  channels.  With- 
out his  approbation,  without  his  know- 
ledge, preparations  were  making  for 
arming  and  drilling  the  whole  Celtic 
population  of  the  country  of  which  he 
was. the  nominal  governor.  Tyrconnel 
from  London  directed  the  design ;  and 
the  prelates  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  were  his  agents.  Every  priest 
had  been  instructed  to  prepare  an  exact 
list  of  all  his  male  parishioners  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  to  forward  it  to 
his  Bishop.^ 

It  had  already  been  rumoured  that 
Tyrconnel  would  soon  return  to  Dublin 
armed  with  extraordinary  and  indepen- 

*  James  to  Clarendon,  April  6. 1686. 

t  Sunderland  to  Clarendon,  May  22.  1686  ; 
Clarendon  to  Ormond,  May  30. ;  Clarendon  to 
Sunderland,  July  6. 11. 

X  Clarendon  to  Bochesfcer  and  Sunderland, 
June  1. 1686 ;  to  Bochester,  June  12. ;  King's 
State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  chap.  11. 
sec.  6,  7.;  Apology  fov  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  1689. 

$  Clarendon  to  Bocltester,  May  15. 1686. 
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Thb  place  which  William  Henry,  Prince 
,,pjjj  of  Orange  Nassau,  occupies  in 
Prince  of  the  history  of  England  and  of 
**™**"  mankind  is  so  great  that  it 
may  be  desirable  to  portray  with  some 
minuteness  the  strong  lineaments  of 
his  character.* 

He  was  now  in  his  thirty-seventh 
Hi,, p.  year.  But  both  in  body  and 
!««»««•  in  mind  he  was  older  than 
other  men  of  the  same  age.  Indeed  it 
might  be  said  that  he  had  never  been 
young.  His  external  appearance  is 
ahnost  as  well  known  to  us  as  to  his 
own  captains  and  counsellors.  Sculp- 
tors, painters,  and  medalUsts  exerted 
their  utmost  skill  in  the  work  of  trans- 
mitting his  features  to  posterity;  and 
his  features  were  such  as  no  artist 
could  fail  to  seize,  and  such  as,  once 
seen,  could  never  be  forgotten.  His 
name  at  once  calls  up  before  us  a 
slender  and  feeble  frame,  a  lofty  and 
ample  forehead,  a  nose  curved  like  the 
beak  of  an  eagle,  an  eye  rivalling  that 
of  an  eagle  in  brightness  and  keenness, 
a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  sullen  brow, 
a  firm  and  somewhat  peevish  mouth,  a 

*  The  chief  materials  from  which  I  have 
taken  my  description  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
will  be  found  in  Bnmet's  History,  in  Temple's 
and  Gonrville's  Memoirs,  in  the  Negotiations 
of  the  Ck)nnt8  of  Estrades  and  Avanx,  in  Sir 
George  Downing's  Letters  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  inWagenaar's  volnminons  History, 
in  Van  Ksani)er's  Earakterknnde  der  Yader- 
landsche  Gt^hiedenis,  and,  above  all,  in 
William's  own  confidential  correspondence,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Portland  permitted  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  to  take  a  copy. 
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cheek  pale,  thin,  and  deeply  furrowed 
by  sidoiess  and  by  care.  That  pensive,, 
severe,  and  solemn  aspect  could  scarcely 
have  belonged  to  a  happy  or  a  good- 
humoured  man.  But  it  indicates  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken  capacity 
equal  to  the  most  arduous  enterprises, 
and  fortitude  not  to  be  shaken  by  re- . 
verses  or  dangers. 

Nature  had  largely  endowed  William 
with  the  qualities  of  a  sreat 
ruler;  and  education  had  aeve-  ufeud^ 
loped  those  qualities  in  no  **"*•***"• 
common  degree.  With  strong  natural 
sense,  and  rare  force  of  will,  he  found 
hilnself,  when  first  his  mind  began  to 
open,  a  fatherless  and  motherless  child, 
the  chief  of  a  great  but  depressed  and 
disheartened  party,  and  the  heir  to  vast 
and  indefinite  pretensions,  which  ex- 
cited the  dread  and  aversion  of  the 
oligarchy  then  supreme  in  the  United 
Provinces.  The  common  people,  fondly 
attached  during  three  generations  to 
his  house,  indicated,  whenever  they 
saw  him,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, that  they  regarded  him  as  their 
rightM  head.  The  able  and  experi- 
enced ministers  of  the  republic,  mortal 
enemies  of  his  name,  came  eveiy  day  to 
pay  their  feigned  civilities  to  him,  and 
to  observe  Uie  progress  of  his  mind. 
The  first  movements  of  his  ambition 
were  carefully  watched:  every  un- 
guarded word  uttered  by  him  was 
noted  down ;  nor  had  he  near  him  any 
adviser  on  whose  judgment  reliance 
could  be  placed.      He   was    scarcely 
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fifteen  years  old  when  all  the  domestics 
who  were  attached  to  his  interest,  or 
who  enjoyed  any  share  of  his  confidence, 
were  removed  from  under  his  roof  by 
the  jealous  goyemment.     He  remon- 
strated with  energy  beyond  his  years, 
but  in  vain.     Vigilant  observers  saw 
the  tears  more  than  once  rise  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young  state  prisoner.    His 
health,  natmn]]y  delicate,  sank  for  a 
time  under  the  emotions  which    his 
desolate  situation  had  produced.    Such 
situations  bewilder  ^nd  unnerve  the 
weak,  but  call  fbrth  all  the  strength  of 
the  strong.    Surrounded  by  snares  in 
which  an  ordinary  youth  would  have 
perished,  William  learned  to  tread  at 
once  warily  and  firmly.    Long  before 
he  reached  manhood  he  knew  how  to 
keep  secrets,  how  to  baffle  curiosity  by 
dry  and    guarded   answers,    how   to 
conceal  all  passions  under  the  same 
show  of  grave  tranquillity.    Meanwhile 
he  madelittle  proficiency  in  fashionable 
or  literary  accomplishments.  The  man- 
ners of  the  Duteh  nobility  of  that  age 
wanted  the  grace  which  was  found  in 
the  highest  perfection  among  the  gentle- 
men of    !E^ance,   and  which,    in    an 
inferior  decree,  embellished  the  Court 
of  England;    and  his  manners  were 
altogether  Dutdi.  Even  his  countrymen 
thought  him  blunt.    To  foreigners  he 
often  seemed  churlish.     In  his  inter- 
course with  the  world  in  general  he 
appeared  ignorant  or  negligent  of  those 
arts  which  double  the  value  of  a  favour 
and  take  away  the  sting  of  a  refasal. 
He  was  little  interested  in  letters  or 
science.     The  discoveries  of  Newton 
and  Leibnitz,  the  poems  of  Dryden  and 
Boileau,  were  imlmown  to  him.    Dra- 
matic performances  tired  him ;  and  he 
was  glad  to  turn  away  from  the  stage 
and  to  talk  about  public  affiurs,  while 
Orestes  was  raving,  or  while  Tartuffe 
was  pressing  Elmira's  hand.    He  had 
indeed  some  talent  for  sarcasm,  and 
not    seldom    employed,   quite  uncon- 
sciously,  a    natural  rhetoric,   quaint, 
indeed,  but  vigorous  and  original    He 
did  not,  however,  in  the  least  affect  the 
character  of   a  wit  or  of  an  orator. 
His  attention  had  been  confined  to 
those  studies  which   form    strenuous 
and  sagacious  men  of  business.    From 


a  child  he  listened  with  interest  when 
high  questions  of  alliance,  finance,  and 
war  were  discussed.  Of  geometiy  he 
learned  as  much  as  was  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  a  ravelin  or  a  horn- 
work.  Of  languages,  by  the  help  of 
a  memory  singularly  powerfiil,  he 
learned  as  much  as  was  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  comprehend  and  answer 
without  assistance  everything  that  was 
said  to  him,  and  every  letter  which  he 
received.  The  Butch  was  his  own 
tongue.  With  the  French  he  was  not 
less  &miliar.  He  understood  Latin, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  spoke  and 
wrote  English  and  G-erman,  inelegantly, 
it  is  true,  and  inexactly,  but  fluently 
and  intelligibly.  No  qualification 
could  be  more  important  to  a  man 
whose  life  was  to  be  passed  in  organis- 
ing great  alliances,  and  in  commanding 
armies  assembled  j&om  different  conn- 
tries. 

One  class  of  philosophical  questions 
had  been  forced  on  his  atten-  „.,,i^ 
tion  by  circumstances,  and  logieai 
seems  to  have  interested  him  **p*°*°* 
more  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  general  character.  Among 
the  Protestants  of  the  United  Provinces, 
as  among  the  Protestants  of  our  island, 
there  were  two  great  religious  parties 
which  almost  exactly  coincided  with 
two  great  political  pstrties.  The  chiefi 
of  the  municipal  oligarchy  were  Ar- 
minians,  and  were  commonly  regarded 
by  the  multitude  as  little  better  than 
Papists.  The  princes  of  Orange  had 
generally  been  the  patrons  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  divinity,  and  owed  no  small 
part  of  their  popularity  to  their  zeal 
for  the  doctrines  of  election  and  final 
perseverance,  a  zeal  not  always  en- 
lightened by  knowledge  or  tempered  by 
himianity.  William  had  been  carefoOy 
instructed  from  a  child  in  the  theolo- 
gical system  to  which  his  family  was 
attached ;  and  he  regarded  that  system 
with  even  more  than  the  partiality 
which  men  generally  feel  for  a  heredi- 
tary faith.  He  had  ruminated  on  the 
great  enigmas  which  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  had 
found  in  the  austere  and  inflexible  logic 
of  the  Grenevese  school  somethingwhich 
suited  his  intellect  and  his  temper. 
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That  example  of  intolerance  indeed 
which  some  of  his  predecessors  had  set 
he  neyer  imitated.    For  all  persecution 
he  felt  a  fixed   aversion,  which,    he 
aTowed,  not  only  where  the  avowal  was 
obviously   politic,    but   on    occasions 
where  it  seemed  tiiat  his  interest  would 
have  been  promoted  by  dissimulation 
or  by  silence.  His  theological  opinions, 
howeyer,  were  even  more  decided  than 
those  of  his  ancestors.     The  te:  et  of 
pedestination  was  the  keystone  of  his 
religion.    He  often  dedared  that,  if  he 
were  to  abandon  that  tenet,  he  must 
abandon  with  it  all  belief  in  a  superin- 
tending Providence,  and  must  become 
a  mere  Epicurean.     Except  in  this 
single  instuice,  all  the  sap  of  his  vigor- 
ous mind  was  early  drawn  away  from 
the  speculative  to  the  practical    The 
faculties  which  are  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  important  business  ripened 
in  him  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  have 
Ktacdy  began  to  blossom  in  ordinary 
men.     Since  Octavius  the  world  had 
seen  no  such  instance  of  precocious 
statesmanship.      Skilful    diplomatists 
were  surprised  to  hear  the  weighty  ob- 
servations which  at  seventeen  the  Prince 
made  on  public  affairs,  and  still  more 
sui^rised  to  see  a  lad,  in  situations  in 
which  he  might  have  been  expected  to 
betray  strong  passion,  preserve  a  com- 
posure as  imperturbable  as  .their  own. 
At  eighteen  he  sate  among  t^e  fathers 
of  the  commonwealth,  grave,  discreet, 
and  judicious  as  the  oldest  among  them. 
At  twenty  one,  in  a  day  of  gloom  and 
terror,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  administration.     At  twenty  three 
he  was  renowned  throughout  Europe  as 
-  a  soldier  and  a  politician.    He  had  put 
domestic  factions  imder  his  feet;    he 
was  the  soul  of  a  mighty  coalition; 
and  he  had  contended  with  honour  in 
the  field  against  some  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  the  age. 

His  personal  tastes  were  those  rather 
Humui-  °^  *  warrior  than  of  a  states- 
tj^quau-  man:  but  he,  like  his  great- 
*""*  grandfather,  the  silent  prince 
who  founded  the  Batavian  common- 
wealth, occupies,  a  far  higher  place 
among  statesmen  than  among  warriors. 
The  event  of  battles,  indeed,  is  not  an 
unfailing  test  of  the  abilities  of  a  com- 


mander; and  it  would  be  peculiarly 
unjust  to  apply  this  test  to  William; 
for  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  almost 
always  opposed  to  captains  who  were 
consummate  masters  of  their  art,  and 
to  troops  far  superior  in  discipline  to 
his  own.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  by  no  means  equal,  as  a 
general  in  the  field,  to  some  who  ranked 
fax  below  him  in  intellectual  powers. 
To  those  whom  he  trusted  he  spoke  on 
this  subject  with  the  magnanimous 
frankness  of  a  man  who  had  done  great 
things,  and  who  could  well  afib^  to 
acknowledge  some  deficiencies.  He  had 
never,  he  said,  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  the  military  profession.  He  had 
been  placed,  while  still  a  boy,  at  the 
head  of  an  army.  Among  his  officers 
there  had  been  none  competent  to 
instruct  him.  His  own  blunders  and 
their  consequences  had  been  his  only 
lessons.  '*  I  would  give,"  he  once  ex- 
claimed, **  a  good  part  of  my  estates  to 
have  served  a  few  campaigns  under  the 
Prince  of  Cond6  before  I  had  to  com- 
mand against  him.".  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  circumstance  which 
prevented  William  from  attaining  any 
eminent  dexterity  in  strategy  may  have 
been  favourable  to  the  general  vigour 
of  his  intellect.  If  his  battles  were 
not  those  of  a  great  tactician,  they  en- 
titled him  to  be  calleii  a  great  man. 
No  disaster  could  for  one  moment 
deprive  him  of  his  fimmess  or  of  the 
entire  possession  of  all  his  facidties. 
His  defeats  were  repaired  with  such 
marvellous  celerity  that,  before  his 
enemies  had  sung  the  Te  Deum,  he  was 
again  ready  for  conflict;  nor  did  his 
adverse  fortune  ever  deprive  him  of  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  soldiers. 
That  respect  and  confidence  he  owed  in 
no  smaU  measure  to  his  personal 
courage.  Courage,  in  the  degree  which 
is  necessary  to  carry  a  soldier  without 
disgrace  through  a  campaign,  is  pos- 
sessed, or  might,  under  proper  train- 
ing, be  acquired,  by  the  great  majority 
of  men.  But  courage  like  that  of 
William  is  rare  indeed.  He  was  proved 
by  every  test ;  by  war,  by  wounds,  by 
painful  and  depressing  maladies,  by 
raging  seas,  by  Uie  imminent  and  con- 
stant risk  of  assassination,  a  risk  which 
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has  shaken  very  strong  nerres,  a  risk 
which  severely  tried  even  the  adaman- 
tine fortitude  of  Cromwell*    Yet  none 
could  ever  discover  what  that  thing 
was  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  feared. 
His  advisers  could  with  difficulty  in- 
duce him  to  take  any  precaution  against 
the  pistols  and  daggers  of  conspirators.* 
Old  sailors  were  amazed  at  the  compo- 
sure which  he  preserved  amidst  roaring 
breakers  on  a  perilous  coast.     In  battle 
his  bravery  made  him  conspicuous  even 
among  tens  of    thousands  of    brave 
warriors,  drew  forth  the  generous  ap- 
plause of    hostile    armies,    and    was 
scarcely  ever  questioned  even  by  the 
injustice  of  hostile  factions.     During 
his  first  campaigns  he  exposed  himself 
like  a  man  who  sought  for  death,  was 
always  foremost  in  the  charge  and  last 
in  the  retreat,  fought,  swoi3.  in  hand, 
in  the  thickest  press,  and,  with  a  musket 
ball  in  his  arm  and  the  blood  streaming 
over  his  cuirass,  still  stood  his  ground 
and  waved  his  hat  under  the  hottest 
fire.    His  friends  adjured  him  to  take 
more  care  of  a  life  invaluable  to  his 
country;  and  his  most  illustrious  an- 
tagonist, the  great  Cond^,  remarked, 
after  the  bloody  day  of  Senefi^,  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  in  all  things 
borne    himself    like   an  old    general, 
except  in  exposing  himself  like  a  young 
soldier.    "William  denied  that  he  was 
^ilty  of  temerity.     It  was,  he  said, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  on  a  cool 
calculation  of  what  the  public  interest 
required,  that  he  was  always  at  the  post 
of  danger.     The  troops  which  he  com- 
manded had  been  little  used  to  war, 
and  shrank  from  a  close  encounter  with 
the  veteran  soldiery  of  France.    It  was 
necessary  that  their  leader  should  show 
them  how  battles  were  to  be  won.  And 

*  William  was  earnestly  entreated  by  his 
friends,  after  the  peace  of  Byswick,  to  speak 
seriously  to  the  French  ambassador  about  the 
schemes  of  assassination  which  the  Jacobites 
of  Saint  Germain's  were  constantly  contriying. 
The  cold  magnanimity  with  which  these  inti- 
mations of  danger  were  received  is  singularly 
characteristic.  To  Bentinck,  who  had  sent 
from  Paris  very  alarming  intelligence,  Wil- 
liam merely  replied,  at  the  end  of  a  long  letter 
of  business, — "  Pour  les  assasins  jc  ne  luy  en 
ay  pas  voulu  parler,  croiant  que  c'6toit  au  de- 
sous  de  nloy."  May  ^.  1698.  I  keep  the  ori- 
einal  orthography,  if  it  iis  to  be  so  colled. 


in  truth  more  than  one  day  which  had 
seemed  hopelessly  lost  was  retrieved 
by  the  hardihood  with  which  he  rallied 
his  broken  battalions  and  cut  down  the 
cowards  who  set  the  example  of  flight 
Sometimes,  however,  it  seemed  that  he 
had  a  strange  pleasure  in  venturing  his 
person.  It  was  remarked  that  his 
spirits  were  never  so  high  and  his 
manners  never  so  gracious  and  easy  as 
amidst  the  tumidt  and  carnage  of  a 
battle.  Even  in  his  pastimes  he  liked 
the  excitement  of  danger.  Cards,  chess, 
and  billiards  gave  lum  no  pleasure. 
The  chase  was  his  favourite  recrea- 
tion; and  he  loved  it  most  when  it 
was  most  hazardous.  His  leaps  were 
sometimes  such  that  his  boldest  com- 
panions did  not  like  to  follow  him.  He 
seems  even  to  have  thought  the  most 
hardy  field  sports  of  England  effemi- 
nate, and  to  have  pined  in  the  Great 
Park  of  Windsor  for  the  game  which 
he  had  been  used  to  drive  to  bay  in 
the  forests  of  Guelders,  wolves,  and 
wild  boars,  and  huge  stags  with  six- 
teen antiers.* 

The  audacity  of  his  spirit  was  the 
more  remarkable  because  bis 
physical  organization  was  nn-  S^^"* 
usually    ddicate.      From     a  J^^ 
child  he  had  been  weak  and 
sickly.    In  the  prime  of  manhood  his 
complaints  had  been  aggravated    by 
a    severe    attack    of   smallpox.      He 
was  asthmatic  and  consumptive.     His 
slender  firame  was  shaken  by  a  con- 
stant hoarse  cough.     He  could   not 
sleep  unless  his  head  was  propped  by 
several    pillows,   and    could   scarcely 
draw  his  breath  in  any  but  the  purest 
air.     Cruel  headaches  frequently  tor- 
tured him.      Exertion  soon  fatigued 
him.     The  physicians  constantly  kept 
up  the  hopes  of  his  enemies  by  fixiDg- 
some  date  beyond  which,  if  there  were- 


*  From  Windsor  he  wrote  to  Bentinck,  i 
ambassador  at  Paris,  *'  J'ay  pris  avant  hkr 
un  cerf  dans  la  forest  avec  les  chains  da  Pr.de 
Demn.  et  ay  fait  un  assez  jolie  chasse,  antant 

que  ce  vilain  paiis  le  permest."    '^^f^ 

1698.  The  spelling  is  bad,  but  not  worse  thim 
Napoleon's.  William  wrote  in  better  hmnoar 
from  l/K).  "  Nous  avons  pris  dsnz  gros  oerfs, 
le  premier  dans  Dorewaert,  qui  est  on  des  pins 
gros  que  je  sache  avoir  jamds  pris.    n  porta 

seize."    s~r|l697. 
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anything  certaEin  in  medical  science,  it 
was  impossible  that  his  broken  consti- 
tution could  hold  out  Yet,  through 
a  life  which  was  one  long  disease,  the 
Ibrce  of  his  mind  neyer  failed,  on  any 
great  occasion,  to  bear  up  his  8tt£fering 
and  languid  body. 

He  was  bom  with  violet  passions 
coMneM  ^^^  quick  sensibilitics :  but  the 
ma^en  strength  of  his  emotions  was 
and  not  suspected  by  the  world, 

•ti^ngth  j'j.Qm  ^Q  multitude  his  joy 
cmotkma.  ^j^^  jjjg  gric^  his  affectiou  and 
his  resentment^were  hidden  by  a  phleg- 
matic serenity,  which  made  him  ^ass 
for  the  most  coldblooded  of  mankind. 
Those  who  brought  him  good  news 
could  seldom  detect  any  sign  of 
pleasure.  Those  who  saw  him  after  a 
defeat  looked  in  Tain  for  any  trace  of 
vexation.  He  praised  and  reprimanded, 
rewarded  and  punished,  with  the  stem 
tranquillity  of  a  Mohawk  chief:  but 
those  who  knew  him  well  and  saw 
him  near  were  aware  that  under  all 
this  ice  a  fierce  fire  was  constantly 
burning.  It  was  seldom  that  an^er 
deprived  him  of  power  over  himself. 
But  when  he  was  really  enraged  the 
first  outbreak  of  his  passion  was  ter- 
rible. It  was  indeed  scarcely  safe  to 
approach  him.  On  these  rare  occasions, 
however,  as  soon  as  he  regained  his 
selfcommand,  he  made  such  ample 
reparation  to  those  whom  he  had 
.wronged  as  tempted  them  to  wish  that 
he  would  go  into  a  fury  again.  His 
affection  was  as  impetuous  as  his 
wrath.  Where  he  loved,  he  loved 
with  the  whole  eneigy  of  his  strong 
mind.  When  death  separated  him 
from  what  he  loved,  the  few  who  wit- 
nessed his  agonies  trembled  for  his 
reason  and  his  life.  To  a  very  small 
circle  of  intimate  Mends,  on  whose 
fidelity  and  secrecy  he  could  absolutely 
depend,  he  was  a  different  man  from 
the  reserved  and  stoical  William  whom 
the  multitude  supposed  to  be  destitute 
of  human  feelings.  He  was  kind, 
cordial,  open,  even  convivial  and  jo- 
cose, would  sit  at  table  many  hours, 
and  would  bear  his  fiill  share  in  festive 
conversation.  Highest  in  his  favour 
stood  a  gentleman  of  his  household 
named  Bentinck,  spmng  from  a  noble 


Batavian  race,  and  destined  to  be  the 
founder  of  one  of  the  great 
patrician  houses  of  England.  iri«nd«Mp 
The  fidelity  of  Bentinck  had  [f^^ff»- 
been  tried  by  no  common 
test.  It  was  while  the  United  Pro- 
vinces were  struggling  for  existence 
against  the  French  power  that  the 
young  Prince  on  whom  all  their  hopes 
were  fixed  was  seized  by  the  small- 
pox. That  disease  had  been  fatal  to 
mainy  members  of  his  family,  and  at 
first  wore,  in  his  case,  a  peculiarly 
malignant  aspect.  The  public  con- 
sternation was  great.  The  streets  of 
the  Hague  were  crowded  from  day- 
break to  sunset  by  persons  anxiously 
asking  how  His  Highness  was.  At 
length  his  complaint  took  a  favourable 
turn.  His  escape  was  attributed  partly 
to  his  own  singular  equanimity,  and 
partly  to  the  intrepid  and  indefatigable 
friendship  of  Bentinck.  From  the 
hands  of  Bentinck  alone  William  took 
food  and  medicine.  By  Bentinck  alone 
WiUiam  was  lifted  from  his  bed  and 
laid  down  in  it  **  Whether  Bentinck 
slept  or  not  while  I  was  ill,"  said 
William  to  Temple  with  great  tender- 
ness, "  I  know  not  But  this  I  know, 
that,  through  sixteen  days  and  nights, 
I  never  once  called  for  anything  but 
that  Bentinck  was  instantly  at  my 
side."  Before  the  faithful  servant  had 
entirely  performed  his  task,  he  had 
himself  caught  the  contagion.  Still, 
however,  he  bore  up  against  drowsi- 
ness and  fever  till  his  master  was 
pronounced  convalescent.  Then,  at 
length,  Bentinck  asked  leave  to  go 
home.  It  was  time:  for  his  limbs 
would  no  longer  support  him.  He  was 
in  great  danger,  but  recovered,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  left  his  bed,  hastened  to  the 
army,  where,  during  many  sharp  cam- 
paigns, he  was  ever  found,  as  he  had 
been  in  peril  of  a  different  kind,  close 
to  William^s  side. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  a  friendship 
as  warm  and  pure  as  any  that  ancient 
or  modem  history  records.  The  de- 
scendants of  Bentinck  still  preserve 
many  letters  written  by  William  to 
their  ancestor :  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  no  person  who  has  net 
studied  those  letters  can  form  a  correct 
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notion  of  the  Prince's  character.  He, 
whom  even  his  admirers  generally 
accounted  the  most  distant  and  frigid 
of  men,  here  forgets  all  distinctions  of 
rank,  and  ponrs  ont  all  his  thoughts 
with  the  ingenuousness  of  a  schoolboy. 
He  imparts  without  reseire  secrets  of 
the  highest  moment.  He  explains 
with  perfect  simplicity  rast  designs 
affecting  all  the  goremments  of  Eu- 
rope. Mingled  with  his  communica- 
tions on  such  subjects  are  other  com- 
munications of  a  reiy  different^  but 
perhaps  not  of  a  less  interesting  kind. 
All  his  adventures,  all  his  personal 
feelings,  his  long  runs  after  enormous 
stags,  his  carousals  on  Saint  Hubert's 
day,  the  growth  of  his  plantations,  the 
feuure  of-  his  melons,  the  state  of  his 
stud,  his  wish  to  procure  an  easy  pad 
nag  for  his  wife,  nis  vexation  at  learn- 
ing that  one  of  his  household,  after 
ruining  a  girl  of  good  family,  refused 
to  marry  her,  his  fits  of  sea  sickness, 
his  coughs,  his  headaches,  his  devo- 
tional moods,  his  gratitude  for  the 
divine  protection  after  a  great  escape, 
his  struggles  to  submit  himself  to  the 
divine  ^^11  after  a  disaster,  are  de- 
scribed with  an  amiable  garrulity 
hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  the 
most  discreet  and  sedate  statesman  of 
the  age.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the 
careless  effusion  of  his  tenderness,  and 
the  brotherly  interest  which  he  takes  in 
his  friend's  domestic  felicity.  When  an 
heir  is  bom  to  Bentinck,  "he  will  live, 
I  hope,"  says  "William,  "  to  be  as  good 
a  fellow  as  you  are ;  and,  if  I  should 
have  a  son,  our  children  will  love  each 
other,  I  hope,  as  we  have  done."* 
Through  life  he  continues  to  regard 
the  little  Bentincks  with  paternal 
kindness.  He  calls  them  by  endearing 
diminutives :  he  takes  charge  of  them 
in  their  fether's  absence,  and,  though 
vexed  at  being  forced  to  refuse  them 
any  pleasure,  will  not  suffer  them  to 
go  on  a  hunting  party,  where  there 
would  be  risk  of  a  push  from  a  stag's 
horn,  or  to  sit  Up  late  at  a  riotous 
supper.f    When  their  mother  is  taken 

*  March  8. 1679. 

t  **  Yoilit  en  pen  do  mot  le  detail  de  nostre 
Ct.  Habert.  Et  j'ay  ea  soin  qne  M.  Wood- 
■toe**  (Bentinck'B  eldest  son)  "  n'a  point  est6 


ill  during  her  husband's  absence^ 
William,  in  the  midst  of  business  of 
the  highest  moment^  finds  time  to  send 
off  several  expresses  in  one  day  ifiih 
short  notes  containing  intelligence  of 
her  state.*  On  one  occasion,  when 
she  is  pronounced  out  of  danger  after  a 
severe  attack,  the  Prince  breaks  forth 
into  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
God.  "I  write,"  he  says,  "with  tears 
of  joy  in  my  eyea,"t  There  is  a  sin- 
gular charm  in  such  letters,  penned  by 
a  man  whose  irresistible  energy  and 
inflexible  firmness  extort-ed  the  respect 
of  his  enemies,  whose  cold  and  ungra- 
cious demeanour  repelled  the  attach- 
ment of  almost  all  his  partisans,  and 
whose  mind  was  occupied  by  gigantic 
schemes  whidi  have  oianged  the  face 
of  the  world. 

His  kindness  was  not  misplaced. 
Bentinck  was  early  pronounced  by 
Temple  to  be  the  best  and  truest  8e^ 
vant  that  ever  prince  had  the  good  fa^ 
tune  to  possess,  and  continued  throngh 
life  to  merit  that  honourable  character. 
The  friends  were  indeed  made  iox 
each  other.  William  wanted  neither  a 
guide  nor  a  fiatterer.  Having  a  firm 
and  just  reliance  on  his  own  judgment^ 
he  was  not  partial  to  counsellors  who 
dealt  much  in  suggestions  and  objec- 
tions. At  the  same  time  he  had  too 
much  discernment^  and  too  much  ele- 
vation of  mind,  to  be  gratified  by  syco- 
phancy. The  confidant  of  suc^  a  prince 
ought  to  be  a  man,  not  of  inventiTe 
genius  or  commanding  spirit,  but  bnye 
and  faithful,  capable  of  executing 
orders  pimctually,  of  keepinn;  secrets 
inviolably,  of  observing  fects  vigilantly, 
and  of  reporting  them  truly ;  and  sndi 
a  man  was  Bentinck. 

William  was  not  less  fortunate  in 
marris^  than  in  friendship,  j^^^^ 
Yet  his  marriage  had  not  at  phmm 
first  promised  much  domestic  •'^^""^ 
happiness.    His  choice  had  been  de- 
termined chiefiy  by  political  oonsidera* 

&  la  chasse,  bien  moln  an  8oni)6,  qii07iia*ilfnt 
icy.  Yous  pouvez  ponrtant  croire  que  ^b 
n'ayoir  pas  chass6  I'a  on  pen  mortifi6,  mail 
je  nc  I'ay  pas  art36  prendre  sur  moy,  poisquB 
vous  m'aviez  dit  que  vous  ne  le  aoahaitin 
pas."    From  Loo,  Nov.  4. 1697. 

•  On  the  15th  of  Jnne,  1688. 

t  September  6. 1679. 
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dons :  nor  did  it  seem  likely  that  any 
strong  affection -would  grow  np  between 
a  handsome  girl  of  sixteen,  well  dis* 
posed  indeed,  and  naturally  intelligent, 
but  ignorant  and  simple,  and  a  bride- 
groom who,  though  he  had  not  com- 
pleted his  twnnty-eiffhth  year,  was  in 
constitution  older  Uian  her  &ther, 
whose  manner  was  chilling,  and  whose 
head  was  constantly  occupied  by  public 
business  or  by  field  sports.  For  a  time 
William  was  a  negligent  husband.  He 
was,  indeed,  drawn  away  from  his  wife 
by  other  women,  particulaiiy  by  one  of 
her  ladies,  Elizabeth  Yilliers,  who, 
thoueh  destitute  of  personal  attractions^ 
and  disfigured  by  a  hideous  squint,  pos- 
sessed tfdents  which  well  fitted  her  to 
partake  his  cares.*  He  was  indeed 
ashamed  of  his  errors,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  conceal  them :  but,  in  spite  of  all 
his  precautions,  Maxy  well  knew  that  he 
was  not  strictly  faithM  to  her.  Spies 
and  talebearers,  encouraged  by  her 
father,  did  their  beet  to  infiame  her  re- 
Rentment.  A  man  of  a  very  different 
character,  the  excellent  Ken,  who  was 
her  chaplain  at  the  Hague  during  some 
months,  was  so  much  incensed  by  her 
wrongs  that  he,  with  more  zeal  than 
discretion,  threatened  to  reprimand  her 
husband  sererely.t  She,  however,  bore 
her  injuries  with  a  meekness  and  pa- 
tience which  deserved,  and  gradually 
obtained,  William's  esteem  and  grati- 
tude. Yet  there  stiU  remained  one 
cause  of  estrangement.  A  time  would 
probably  come  when  the  Princess,  who 
had  been  educated  only  to  work  em- 
broidery, to  play  on  the  spinet,  and  to 
read  the  Bible  and  the  miole  Duty  of 
Man,  would  be  the  chief  of  a  great  mo- 
narchy, and  would  hold  the  balance  of 
Europe,  while  her  lord,  ambitious, 
versed  in  afikirs,  and  bent  on  great 
enterprises,  would  find  in  the  British 
goTemment  no  place  marked  out  for 
him,  and  would  hold  power  only  &om 
her  bounty  and  during  her  pleasure. 
It  is  not  strange  that  a  man  so  fond  of 
authority  as  William,  and  so  conscious 
of  a  genius  for  command,  should  have 

*  See  Swift's  aooonnt  of  her  in  the  Journal 
to  Stella. 

t  Henry  Sidney's  Journal  of  March  ?1. 
1680,  in  Mr.  Blenoowe's  interesting  collection. 


strongly  felt  that  jealousy  which, 
during  a  few  hours  of  royalty,  put  dis- 
sension between  Guildford  Du^ey  and 
the  Lady  Jane,  and  which  produced  a 
rupture  still  more  tragicid  between 
Damley  and  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
Princess  of  Orange  had  not  the  fiiintest 
suspicion  of  her  husband's  feelings. 
Her  preceptor,  Bishop  Compton,  mid 
instructed  ner  carefVilly  in  rehgion,  and 
had  especiaUyguarded  her  mind  against 
the  arts  of  Koman  Catholic  divines, 
but  had  left  her  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  English  constitution  and  of  her  own 
position.  She  knew  that  her  maniaae 
vow  bound  her  to  obey  her  husbana ; 
and  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  that 
the  relation  in  which  the^  stood  to  each 
other  might  one  day  be  inverted.  She 
had  been  nine  years  married  before  she 
discovered  the  cause  of  William's  dis- 
content ;  nor  would  she  ever  have 
learned  it  fi*om  himself.  In  general 
his  temper  inclined  him  rather  to 
brood  over  his  griefs  than  to  give  utter- 
ance to  them;  and  in  this  particular 
case  his  lips  were  sealed  by  a  very 
natural  deucac^.  At  length  a  com- 
plete explanation  and  reconciliation 
were  brought  about  by  the  agency  of 
Gilbert  Burnet 

The  fame  of  Burnet  has  been  attacked 
with  singular  malice  and  per-  aubwt 
tinad^.  The  attack  b^an  """•^ 
early  in  his  life,  and  is  stiU  carried  on 
with  undiminished  vigour,  though  he 
has  now  been  more  thim  a  century  and 
a  quarter  in  his  grare.  He  is  indeed 
as  fair  a  mark  as  factious  animosity 
and  petulant  wit  could  desire.  The 
faults  of  his  understanding  and  tem- 
per lie  on  the  surface,  and  cannot  be 
missed.  The^  were  not  the  £gi,ults 
which  are  ordinarily  considered  as  be- 
longing to  his  country.  Alone  amonff 
the  many  Scotchmen  who  have  raised 
themselves  to  distinction  and  prospe- 
rity in  Euffland,  he  had  that  character 
which  satirists,  novelists,  and  drama- 
tists have  agreed  to  ascribe  to  Irish 
adventurers.  His  hi^h  animal  spirits, 
his  boastfulness,  his  undissembled 
vanity,  his  propensity  to  blunder,  his 
provoking  indiscretion,  his  unabashed 
audacity,  afforded  inexhaustible  sub- 
jects 01  ridicule  to  the  Tories.    Nor 
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did  his  enemies  omit  to  compliment 
him,  sometimes  with  more  pleasantry 
than  delicacy,  on  the  breaoth  of  his 
shoulders,  the  thickness  of  his  calvef*, 
and  his  success  in  matrimonial  projects 
on  amorous  and  opulent  widows.    Yet 
Bomet,  though  open  in  many  respects 
to  ridicule,  i^nd  even  to  serious  censure, 
was  no  contemptible  man.    His  ports 
were  quick,  his  industry  unwearied, 
his  reading  various  and  most  extensive. 
He  was  at  once  a  historian,  an  anti- 
quary, a  theologian,  a  preacher,  a  pam- 
phleteer, a  debater,  and  an  active  poli- 
tical leader ;  and  in  every  one  of  these 
characters  he  made  himself  conspicuous 
among  able  competitors.    The  many 
spirited  tracts  which  he  wrote  on  pass- 
ing events  are  now  known  only  to  the 
curious:  but  his  History  of  his  own 
Times,  his  Histoiy  of  the  Beformation, 
his  Exposition  of  the  Articles,  his  Dis- 
course of  Pastoral  Care,  his  Life  of 
Hale,  his  Life  of  Wilmot,  are  still  re- 
printed, nor  is  any  good  private  library 
without  them.    Against  such  a  fact  as 
this  all  the  efforts  of  detractors  are 
vain.      A  writer,    whose    voluminous 
works,  in  several  branches  of  literature, 
find  numerous  readers  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  his  death,  may  have 
had  great  faults,  but  must  also  have 
had  great  merits:    and  Burnet  had 
great  merits,   a  fertile  and  vigorous 
mind,  and  a  style,  far  indeed  removed 
from  feLulUess    purity,   but   generally 
clear,  often  lively,  ana  sometimes  rising 
to  solemn  and  fervid  eloquence.   In  the 
pulpit  the    effect    of   his  discourses, 
which  were  delivered  without  any  note, 
was  heightened  by  a  noble  figure  and 
by  pathetic  action.    He  was  often  in- 
terrupted by  the  deep  hum  of  his  audi- 
ence; and  when,  after  preaching  out 
the  hourglass,  which  in  those  days  was 
part  of  the  furniture  of  the  pulpit,  he 
held  it  up  in  his  hand,  the  congr^ation 
clamorously  encouraged  him  to  go  on 
till  the  sand  had  run  off  once  more.* 
In  his  moral  character,  as  in  his  in- 
tellect,  great    blemishes    were    more 
than  compensated  by  great  excellence. 
Though  often  misled  by  prejudice  and 
passion,  he  was  emphatically  an  honest 

«  Speaker  Onslow's  note  on  Burnet,  i.  596. ; 
Jolinson's  Life  of  Sprat. 


man.  Though  he  was  not  secure  from 
the  seductions  of  vanity,  his  spirit  was 
raised  high  above  the  infiuence  both  of 
cupidity  and  of  fear.  His  nature  wa» 
kind,  generous,  grateful,  forgiving.* 
His  re^gious  zeal,  though  steady  and 
ardent,  was  in  general  restrained  by 
humanity,  and  by  a  respect  for  the 
rights  of  conscience.  Strongly  attached 
to  what  he  regarded  as  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  he  looked  with  indiffer- 
ence on  ntes,  names,  and  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  be  severe  even  on 
infidels  and  heretics  whose  lives  were 
pure,  and  whose  errors  appeared  to  be 
the  effect  rather  of  some  perversion  of 
the  understanding  than  of  the  depravity 
of  the  heart.  But,  like  many  other  good 
men  of  that  age,  he  regarded  the  case 
of  the  Church  of  Home  as  an  exception 
to  all  ordinary  rules. 

Burnet  had  during  some  years  en- 
joyed an  European  reputation.  His 
Histoiy  of  the  Beformation  had  been 
received  with  loud  applause  bj  all 
Protestants,  and  had  been  felt  by  the 
Eoman  Catholics  as  a  severe  blow. 
The  greatest  Doctor  that  the  Church 
of  Bome  has  produced  since  the  schism 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Bossuet, 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  was  engaged  in 
framing  an  elaborate  reply.  Burnet 
had  been  honoured  by  a  vote  of  thanks 
from,  one  of  the  zealous  Parliaments 
which  had  sate  during  the  excitement 
of   the  Popish  plot^  and   had    been 

*  No  person  has  contradicted  Bomet  mora 
frequently  or  with  more  asperity  than  Dart- 
mouth. Yet  Dartmonth  wrote,  '*I  do  not 
think  he  designedly  published  anything^  be 
believed  to  be  false."  At  a  later  period  Dart- 
mouth, provoked  by  some  remarlra  on  himsdf 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Bishop's  history, 
retracted  this  praise :  but  to  such  a  reteacticm 
little  Importance  can  be  attached.  Bren 
Swift  has  the  justice  to  say,  "  After  all,  he 
was  a  man  of  generosity  and  good  natore." — 
Short  Remarks  on  Bishop  Bumet'a  Historj. 

It  is  usual  to  censure  Burnet  as  a  singularty 
inaccurate  historian ;  but  I  believe  the  charge 
to  be  altogether  unjust.  He  appears  to  be 
singularly  inaccurate  only  because  his  narT»> 
tive  has  been  subjected  to  a  Bcrutii^  singu- 
larly severe  and  unfriendly.  If  any  Whig 
thought  it  worth  while  to  subject  Reresby'a 
Memoirs,  North's  Ezamen,  Mulgrave*8  Ao- 
count  of  the  Revolution,  or  ^e  Life  of  James 
the  Second,  to  a  similar  scrutiny,  it  wonld 
soon  appear  that  Burnet  was  far  indeed  from 
being  the  most  iiiexact  writer  of  his  time. 
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exhorted,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons 
of  England,  to  continue  his  historical 
researches.    He  had  been  admitted  to 
&miliar  oonyersation  both  with  Charles 
asd  James,  had  lived  on  terms  of  dose 
intimacy  with    several    distinguished 
statesmen,  particularly  with  Halifax, 
and  had  been  the  spiritual  guide  o^ 
some  persons  of  the  highest  note.    He 
had  reclaimed  from  atheism  and  from 
licentiousness  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
libertines  of  the  age,  John  Wilmot, 
Earl  of  Bochester.    Lord  Stafford,  the 
victim  of  Gates,  had,  though  a  Boman 
Catholic,  been  edified  in  his  last  hours 
by  Burnet's  exhortations  touching  those 
points  on  which  all  Christians  agree. 
A   few  years  later  a  more  illustrious 
snfierer.  Lord  Bussell,  had  been  accom- 
panied by  Burnet  from  the  Tower  to 
the  scaffold  in  Lincoln's  -  Inn  Fields. 
The  Court  had  neglected  no  means  of 
gaining  so  active  and  able  a  dirine. 
Neither  royal  blandishments  nor  pro- 
mises of  valuable  preferment  had  been 
spared.    But  Burnet,  though  infected 
in  early  youth  by  those  servile  doc- 
trines which  were  commonly  held  by 
the  clergy  of  that  age,  had  become  on 
eonviction  a  Whig;    and   he  firmly 
adhered  through  all  vicissitudes  to  his 
principles.     He  had,  however,  no  part 
in  that  conspiracy  which  brought  so 
much  disgrace  and  calamity  on  the 
Whig  party,  and  not  only  abhorred 
the  murderous  designs  of  Goodenough 
and  Ferguson,  but  was  of  opinion  that 
even  his  beloved  and  honoured  friend 
Kussell    had    gone    to    unjustifiable 
lengths  against  the  government.     A 
time  at  length  arrived  when  innocence 
wa.B  not  a  sufficient  protection.  Burnet, 
though  not  guilty  of  any  legal  offence, 
was  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  the 
Court     He  retired  to  the  Continent, 
and,   after  passing  about  a  year  in 
those  wanderings  tibrough  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  of  which  he  has 
left  us  an  agreeable  narrative,  reached 
the  Hague  in  the  summer  of  1686,  and 
was  received  there  with  kindness  and 
respect.      He  had  many  free  conversa- 
tions with  the  Princess  on  politics  and 
religion,  and  soon  became  her  spiri- 
tual director  and  confidential  adviser. 
William  proved  a  much  more  gracious 


host  than  could  have  been  expected. 
Of  all  faults  officiousness  and  indiscre- 
tion were  the  most  offensive  to  him ; 
and  Burnet  was  allowed  even  by 
friends  and  admirers  to  be  the  most 
officious  and  indiscreet  of  mankind. 
But  the  sagacious  Prince  perceived 
that  this  pushing  talkative  divine,  who 
was  always  blabbing  secrets,  putting 
impertinent  questions,  obtruding  un- 
asked advice,  was  nevertheless  an 
upright^  courageous  and  able  man,  well 
acquainted  with  the  temper  and  the 
views  of  British  sects  and  factions. 
The  fame  of  Burnet's  eloquence  and 
erudition  was  also  widely  spread. 
William  w«is  not  himself  a  reading 
man.  But  he  had  now  been  many 
years  at  the  head  of  the  Dutdi  admi- 
nistration, in  an  age  when  the  Dutch 
press  was  one  of  the  most  formidable 
engines  by  which  the  public  mind  of 
Europe  was  moved,  and,  though  he 
had  no  taste  for  literary  pleasures,  was 
far  too  wise  and  too  observant  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  literary  assist- 
ance. He  was  aware  that  a  popular 
pamphlet  might  sometimes  be  of  as 
much  service  as  a  victory  in  the  field. 
He  also  felt  the  importance  of  having 
always  near  him  some  person  well 
informed  as  to  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical polity  of  our  island :  and  Burnet 
was  eminentlv  qualified  to  be  of  use  as 
a  living  dictionary  of  British  affairs. 
For  his  knowledge,  though  not  always 
accurate,  was  of  immense  extent ;  and 
there  were  in  England  and  Scotland 
few  eminent  men  of  any  political  or 
religious  party  with  whom  he  had  not 
conversed.  He  was  therefore  admitted 
to  as  large  a  share  of  favour  and  confi- 
dence as  was  granted  to  any  but  those 
who  composed  the  very  small  inmost 
knot  of  the  Prince's  private  friends. 
When  the  Doctor  took  liberties,  which 
was  not  seldom  the  case,  his  patron 
became  more  than  usually  cold  and 
sullen,  and  sometimes  uttered  a  short 
dry  sarcasm  which  would  have  struck 
dumb  any  person  of  ordinary  assurance. 
Li  spite  of  such  occurrences,  however, 
the  amity  between  this  singular  pair 
continued,  with  some  temporary  inter- 
ruptions, till  it  was  dissolved  by  death. 
Indeed,   it  was  not  easy  to    wound 
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Bumetfs    feelings.      His    selfoompla- 
oency,  his  anim^  spirits,  and  his  vant 
of  tact,  were  such  that,  though  he  fre- 
quently gave  offence,  he  never  took  it 
All  the  peculiarities  of  his  character 

fitted  him  to  be  the  peace- 
Hji^rtngs  maker  between  William  and 
■M4  ua-  Mary.  When  persons  who 
iBf  b^  ought  to  esteem  and  love  each 
Pril^'^*  other  are  kept  asunder,  as 
FrfaieeM.    o^^  happens,  bj  some  cause 

which  three  words  of  frank 
explanation  would  remove,  they  are 
fortunate  if  they  possess  an  indiscreet 
friend  who  blurts  out  the  whole  truth. 
Burnet  plainly  told  the  Princess  what 
the  feehng  was  which  preyed  upon  her 
husband's  mind.  She  learned  for  the 
first  time,  with  no  small  astonishment, 
that,  when  she  became  Queen  of  En- 
gland, William  would  not  share  her 
throne.  She  warmly  declared  that 
there  was  no  proof  of  conjugal  sub- 
mission and  affection  which  she  was 
not  ready  to  give.  Burnet,  with  many 
apologies  and  with  solemn  protesta- 
tions that  no  human  being  nad  put 
words  into  his  mouth,  informed  her 
that  the  remedy  was  in  her  own  hands. 
She  might  easily,  when  the  crown 
devolved  on  her,  induce  her  Parlia- 
ment not  only  to  giTe  the  regal  title  to 
her  husband,  but  even  to  transfer  to 
him,  by  a  legislative  act  the  admini- 
stration of  the  government.  **  But,"  he 
added,  "your  Koyal  Highness  ought  to 
consider  well  before  you  announce  any 
such  resolution.  For  it  is  a  resolution 
which,  having  once  been  announced, 
cannot  safely  or  easily  be  retracted." 
*'I  want  no  time  for  consideration," 
answered  Maiy.  *'  It  is  enough  that  I 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  my 
regard  for  the  Prince.  Tell  him  what 
I  say;  and  bring  him  to  me  that  he 
may  hear  it  from  my  own  lips." 
Burnet  went  in  quest  of  Willi£m :  but 
William  was  many  miles  off  after  a 
stag.  It  was  not  till  the  next  day 
that  the  decisive  interview  took  place. 
"  I  did  not  know  till  yesterday,"  said 
Maiy,  "  that  there  was  such  a  differ- 
ence between  the  laws  of  England  and 
the  laws  of  GK)d.  But  I  now  promise 
you  that  you  shall  always  bear  rule ; 
and,  in  return,  I  ask  only  this,  that,  | 


as,  I  shall  observe  the  precept  which 
enjoins  wives  to  obey  their  husbands, 
you  will  observe  that  which  enjoins 
husbands  to  love  their  wives."  Her 
generous  affection  completely  gained 
the  heart  of  William.  From  that  time 
till  the  sad  day  when  he  was  earned 
away  in  fits  from  her  dying  bed,  there 
was  entire  friendship  and  confidence 
between  them.  Many  of  her  letters  to 
him  are  extant;  and  they  contain 
abundant  evidence  that  this  man, 
unamiable  as  he  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude,  had  succeeded  in  inspiring 
a  beautifrd  and  virtuous  woman,  boni 
his  superior,  with  a  passion  fond  even 
to  idolatiy. 

The  service  which  Burnet  had  ren- 
dered to  his  country  was  of  high 
moment.  A  time  had  arrived  at  which 
it  was  important  to  the  public  safety 
that  there  should  be  entire  concord 
betweeii  the  Prince  and  Princess. 

Till  after  the  suppression  of  the  Wes- 
tern insurrection  grave  causes  j^^^^^^ 
of  dissension  had  separated  hrtm^S* 
William  from  both  Whigs  and  Za^ 
Tories.  He  had  seen  with  J^^ 
displeasure  the  attempts  of 
the  Whigs  to  strip  the  executive 
government  of  some  powers  which  he 
thought  necessary  to  its  efficiency  and 
dignity.  He  had  seen  with  still  deeper 
displeasure  the  countenance  given  by 
a  large  section  of  that  party  to  the 
pretensions  of  Monmouth.  The  oppo- 
sition, it  seemed,  wished  first  to  make 
the  crown  of  England  not  worth  the 
wearing,  and  then  to  place  it  on  the 
head  of  a  bastard  and  impostor.  At 
the  same  time  the  Prince's  religious 
system  differed  widely  from  that  which 
was  the  badge  of  the  Tories.  They 
were  Arminians  and  Pfelatists.  They 
looked  down  on  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  the  Continent,  and  regarded  eyezy 
line  of  their  own  liturgy  and  rubric  as 
scarcelv  less  sacred  than  the  gospels. 
His  opinions  touching  the  metaphysics 
of  theology  were  Calvinistic  His 
opinions  touching  ecclesiastical  polity 
and  modes  of  worship  were  latitudin- 
arian.  He  owned  that  episcopacy  was 
a  lawful  and  convenient  form  of  dinzch 
government ;  but  he  spoke  with  sharp- 
ness and  scorn  of  the  bigotry  of  those 
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who  thought  episcopal  ordination  es* 
sential  to  a  Chzistian  sociely.  He  had 
no  Bcmple  aboat  the  restments  and 
gestures  prescribed  by  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  But  he  avowed  that 
he  should  like  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England  better  if  they  reminded 
him  less  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
Kome.  He  had  been  heard  to  utter 
an  ominous  growl  when  first  he  saw, 
in  his  wife's  private  chapel,  an  altar 
decked  after  the  Anglican  fuhion,  and 
had  not  seemed  well  pleased  at  finding 
her  with  Hooker^sEodesiastical  Polity 
in  her  hands.* 

He  therefore  long  observed  the 
contest  between  the  English 
bi^'to!'  factions  attentively,  but  with- 
£!E!2iand.  ^^*  fccliug  a  stroug  predilec- 
tion for  either  side.  Nor  in 
truth  did  he  ever,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  become  either  a  Whig  or  a  Toiy. 
He  wanted  that  which  is  the  Common 
groundwork  of  both  characters :  for  he 
never  became  an  Englishman.  He 
saved  England,  it  is  true;  but  he  never 
loved  her ;  and  he  never  obtained  her 
love.  To  him  she  was  always  a  land 
of  ezUe,  visited  with  reluctance  and 
quitted  with  delight.  Even  when  he 
rendered  to  her  those  services  of  which, 
at  this  day,  we  feel  the  happy  effects, 
her  welfare  was  not  his  chief  object. 
Whatever  patriotic  feeling  he  had  was 
for  Holland.  There  was  the  stately 
tomb  where  slept  the  great  politician 
whose  blood,  whose  name,  whose  tem- 
perament, and  whose  genius  he  had 
inherited.  There  the  verv 
Sit'tS.'  sound  of  his  title  was  a  spell 
B^iu^id  "^liich  had,  through  three  gene- 
rations, called  forth  the  affec- 


^  tionate  enthusiasm  of  boors 
and  artisans.  The  Dutch  language 
was  the  language  of  his  nursery. 
Among  the  Dutch  gentry  he  had 
chosen  his  early  friend.  The  amuse- 
ments, the  architecture,  the  landscape 
of  his  native  country,  had  taken  hold 
on  his  heart.  To  her  he  turned  with 
constant  fondness  £rom  a  prouder  and 
fairer  rival  In  the  gallery  of  White- 
hall he  pined  for  the  familiar  House  in 

«  Dr.  Hooper's  MS.  narrative,  published  in 
the  Appendix  to  Lord  Dnngannon's  Life  of 
"WiUiam. 


the  Wood  at  the  Hague,  and  never 
was  so  happy  as  when  he  could  quit 
the  magnificence  of  Windsor  for  his 
far  humbler  seat  at  Loo.  During  his 
splendid  banishm^t  it  was  his  conso- 
lation to  create  round  him,  by  build- 
ing, planting,  and  digging,  a  scene 
which  might  remind  him  of  the  formal 
piles  of  red  brick,  of  the  long  canals, 
and  of  the  symmetrical  flowerbeds 
amone  which  ms  early  life  had  been 
Yet  even  his  affection  for  the 

d  of  his  birth  was  subordinate  to 
another  feelinff  which  early  became 
supreme  in  his  soul,  which  mixed 
itself  with  all  his  passions,  which 
impelled  him  to  marvellous  enter- 
prises, which  supported  him  when 
sinking  under  mortification,  pain,  sick- 
ness, and  sorrow,  which,  towards  the 
dose  of  his  career,  seemed  during  a 
short  time  to  languish,  but  which  soon 
broke  forth  again  fiercer  than  ever,  and 
continued  to  animate  him  even  while 
the  prayer  for  the  dOTortinff  was  read' 
at  his  bedside.  That  neling  was 
enmily  to  France,  and  to  the  magnifi- 
cent King  who,  in  more  than  one 
sense,  represented  France,  and  who 
to  virtues  and  aooomphshments  emi- 
nently French  joined  m  large  measure 
that  unquiet^  unsempulous,  and  vain- 
glorious ambition  which  has  repeatedly 
drawn  on  France  the  resentment  of 
Europe. 

It  is  not  difi^cult  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  sentiment  which  gradually  pos- 
sessed itself  of  William's  whole  souL 
When  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy 
his  country  had  been  attacked  by  Lewis 
in  ostentatious  defiance  of  justice  and 
public  law,  had  been  overrun,  had  been 
desolated,  had  been  given  up  to  every 
excess  of  rapacity,  licentiousness,  and 
cruelty.  The  Dutch  had  in  dunnay 
himibled  themselves  before  the  con- 
queror, and  had  implored  mercy.  They 
had  been  told  in  reply  that,  if  they 
desired  peace,  they  must  resign  their 
independence,  and  do  annual  homage 
to  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  injured 
nation,  driven  to  despair,  had  opened 
its  dykes,  and  had  called  in  the  sea  as 
an  ally  against  the  French  tyranny. 
It  was  in  the  agony  of  that  oonflidt, 
when  peasants  were  fiying  in  terror 
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before  the  inTaders,  when  hundreds  of 
fair  gardens  and  pleasure  houses  were 
buried  beneath  the  wares,  when  the 
deliberations  of  the  States  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  fainting  and  the  loud 
weeping  of  ancient  senators  who  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  surviving  the 
freedom  and  glory  of  their  native  land, 
that  William  had  been  called  to  the 
head  of  affairs.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
to  him  that  resistance  was  hopeless. 
He  looked  roimd  him  for  succour,  and 
looked  in  vain.  Spain  was  unnerved, 
Grermany  distracted,  England  corrupted. 
Nothing  seemed  left  to  the  young  Stadt- 
holder  but  to  perish  sword  in  hand,  or 
to  be  the  ^neas  of  a  great  emigration, 
and  to  create  another  Holland  in  coun- 
tries  beyond  the  readi  of  the  tyranny 
of  France.  No  obstacle  would  then 
remain  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  A  few  years ;  and 
that  House  might  add  to  its  dominions 
Lorraine  and  Flanders,  Castile  and 
Aragon,  Naples  and  Milan,  Mexico  and 
Peru.  Lewis  might  wear  the  imperial 
crown,  might  place  a  prince  of  his 
family  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  might 
be  sole  master  of  Europe  from  the 
Scythian  deserts  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  of  America  from  regions  north  of 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  regions  south 
of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Such  was 
the  prospect  which  lay  before  William 
when  first  he  entered  on  public  life, 
and  which  never  ceased  to  haunt  him 
till  his  latest  day.  The  French  mo- 
narchy was  to  him  what  the  Eoman 
republic  was  to  Hannibal,  what  the 
Ottoman  power  was  to  Scanderbeg, 
what  the  Southron  domination  was  to 
Wallace.  Keligion  gave  her  sanction 
to  that  intense  and  unquenchable  ani- 
mosity. Himdreds  of  Calvinistic 
preachers  proclaimed  that  the  same 
power  which  had  set  apart  Samson  from 
the  womb  to  be  the  scourge  of  the  Phi- 
listine, and  which  had  called  Gideon 
from  the  threshing  floor  to  smite  the 
Midianite,  had  raised  up  William  of 
Orange  to  be  the  champion  of  all  free 
nations  and  of  all  pure  Churches ;  nor 
was  this  notion  without  influence  on 
his  own  mind.  To  th  e  confidence  which 
the  heroic  fatalist  placed  in  his  high 
destiny  and  in  his  sacred  cause  is  to  be 


partly  attributed  his  singular  indiffer- 
ence to  danger.  He  had  a  great  work 
to  do;  and  till  it  was  done  nothing 
could  harm  him.  Therefore  it  was  that^ 
in  spite  of  the  prognostications  of  phy- 
sicians, he  recovered  from  maladies 
which  seemed  hopeless,  that  bands  of 
assassins  conspired  in  vain  against  his 
life,  that  the  open  skiff  to  which  he 
trusted  himself  on  a  starless  night, 
amidst  raging  waves,  and  near  a  treache- 
rous shore,  brought  him  safe  to  land, 
and  that>  ,on  twenty  fields  of  battle,  the 
cannon  balls  passed  him  by  to  right 
and  left.  The  ardour  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
mission  have  scarcely  any  parallel  in 
history.  In  comparison  with  his  great 
object  he  held  the  lives  of  other  men 
as  cheap  as  his  own.  It  was  but  too 
much  the  habit  even  of  the  most  hu- 
mane and  generous  soldiers  of  that  ag« 
to  think  very  lightly  of  the  bloodshed 
and  devastation  inseparable  from  great 
martial  exploits;  and  the  heart  of 
William  was  stewed,  not  only  by  pro- 
fessional insensibility,,  but  by  that 
sterner  insensibility  which  is  the  effect 
of  a  sense  of  duty.  Three  great  coali- 
tions, three  long  and  bloody  wars  in 
which  all  Europe  from  the  Vistula  to 
the  Western  Ocean  was  in  arms,  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  his  imconquerable  energy. 
When  in  1678  the.  States  General,  ex- 
hausted and  disheartened,  were  desirous 
of  repose,  his  voice  was  still  against 
sheathing  the  sword.  If  peace  vras 
made,  it  was  made  only  because  he 
could  not  breathe  into  other  men  a 
spirit  as  fierce  and  determined  as  his 
own.  At  the  very  last  moment,  in  the 
hope  of  breaking  off  the  negotiation 
which  he  knew  to  be  all  but  conduded, 
he  fought  one  of  the  most  bloody  and 
obstinate  battles  of  that  age.  From 
the  day  on  which  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen  was  signed,  he  began  to  meditate 
a  second  coalition.  His  contest  with 
Lewis,  transferred  from  the  field  to  the 
cabinet,  was  soon  exasperated  by  a 
private  feud.  In  talents,  temper,  man- 
ners, and  opinions,  the  rivals  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 
Lewis,  polite  and  dignified,  profuse  and 
voluptuous,  fond  of  display  and  averse 
from  danger,  a  munificent  patron  of 
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arts  and  letters,  and  a  crael  persecutor 
of  CalTinists,  presented  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  William,  simple  in  tastes, 
ttneracious  in  demeanour,  indefatigable 
and  intrepid  in  war,  regardless  of  all 
the  ornamental  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  firmly  attached  to  the  theology  of 
Geneva.  The  enemies  did  not  long 
observe  those  courtesies  which  men  of 
their  rank,  even  when  opposed  to  each 
other  at  the  head  of  armies,  seldom 
neglect.  William,  indeed,  went  through 
the  form  of  tendering  his  best  services 
to  Lewis.  But  this  civility  was  rated 
at  its  true  value,  and  requited  with  a 
dry  reprimand.  The  great  King  affected 
contempt  for  the  petty  Prince  who  was 
the  servant  of  a  confederacy  of  trading 
towns ;  and  to  every  mark  of  contempt 
the  dauntless  Stad&older  replied  by  a 
fresh  defiance.  WiUiam  took  his  title, 
a  title  which  the  events  of  the  preceding 
century  had  made  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious in  Europe,  from  a  city  which 
lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhone  not  fkr 
from  Avignon,  and  which,  like  Avignon, 
though  enclosed  on  every  side  by  the 
French  territory,  was  properly  a  fief 
not  of  the  French  but  of  the  Imperial 
Crown.  licwis,  with  that  ostentatious 
contempt  of  public  law  which  was  cha- 
racteristic of  him,  occupied  Orange, 
dismantled  the  fortifications,  and  con- 
fiscated the  revenues.  William  declared 
aloud  at  his  table  before  many  persons 
that  he  would  make  the  most  Christian 
Xing  repent  the  outrage,  and  when 
questioned  about  these  words  by  Lewis's 
Ambassador,  the  Count  of  Avaux,  posi- 
tively refused  either  to  retract  them  or 
to  explain  them  away.  The  quarrel 
was  carried  so  far  that  the  French  mi- 
nister could  not  venture  to  present 
himself  at  the  drawingroom  of  the 
Princess  for  fear  of  receiving  some 
affront.  * 

The  feeling  with  which  William  re- 
garded France  explains  the  whole  of 
his  policy  towards  England.  His  public 
spirit  was  an  European  public  spirit. 
The  chief  object  of  his  care  was  not  our 
island,  not  even  his  native  Holland, 
but  the  great  community  of  nations 

•  Avanz,  N^otiatioiis,  Aug.  JJ.,  Sept.  JJ., 
^.-I^-,  Dec.  ^.1682. 


threatened  with  subjugation  by  one  too 
powerful  member.  Those  who  commit 
the  error  of  considering  him  as  an  Eng- 
lish statesman  must  necessarily  see  Ms 
whole  life  in  a  false  light,  and  will  be 
unable  to  discover  any  principle,  good 
or  bad,  Whi^  or  Tory,  to  which  some 
of  his  most  important  acts  can  be  re- 
ferred. But)  when  we  consider  him  a? 
a  man  whose  especial  task  was  to  join 
a  crowd  of  feeble,  divided  and  dispi- 
rited states  in  firm  and  energetic  union 
against  a  common  enemy,  when  we 
consider  him  as  a  man  in  whose  eyes 
England  was  important  chiefly  because, 
without  her,  the  great  coalition  which 
he  projected  must  be  incomplete,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  admit  that  no  long 
career  recorded  in  histoiy  has  been 
more  uniform  from  the  beginning  to  the 
dose  than  that  of  this  great  Prince.* 

The  clue  of  which  we  are  now 
possessed  will  enable  us  to  mtpouoy 
track  without  difficulty  the  X^^' 
course,  in  reality  consistent,  ^^ 
though  in  appearance  sometimes  tor- 
tuous, which  he  pursued  towards  our 
domestic  factions.  He  clearly  saw  what 
had  not  escaped  persons  far  inferior 
to  him  in  sagacity,  that  the  enter- 
prise on  whidi  his  whole  soul  was 
intent  would  probably  be  successful  if 
England  were  on  his  side,  would  be  of 
uncertain  issue  if  England  were  neutral, 
and  would  be  hopeless  if  England  acted 
as  she  had  acted  in  the  days  of  the 
Cabal.  He  saw  not  less  clearly  that 
between  the  foreign  policy  and  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  English  govern- 
ment there  was  a  close  connection; 
that  the  sovereign  of  this  countinr*  act- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  legislature, 
must  always  have  a  great  sway  in  the 
affidrs  of  Christendom,  and  must  also 

*  I  oannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quot- 
ing Massillon's  nnfriendly,  yet  discriminating 
and  noble,  character  of  William.  *'  Un  prince 
profond  dans  aes  vnes;  habile  &  former  des 
ligaes  et  &  r6unir  les  erorits ;  plus  henrenx  k 
exciter  les  gaerres  qa  &  combattre ;  pins  Ik 
craindre  encore  dans  le  secret  da  cabinet, 
qa'&  la  tdte  des  arm6es ;  un  ennemi  que  la 
haine  du  nom  Franfais  avoit  rendu  capable 
d'imaginer  de  grandes  choses  et  de  les  ex6ca- 
ter ;  un  de  ces  g^nies  qui  semblent  6tre  n6a 
pour  mouvoir  ft  leur  gr6  les  peuples  et  les 
souverains;  un  gprand  homme,  s'il  n'avoit 
jamais  voulu  6tre  roi." — Oraison  fundbra  (^ 
M.  le  Danphia. 
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baye  an  obvious  interest  in  opposing 
the  undue  aggrandisement  of  any  Con- 
tinental potentate ;  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sovereign,  distrosted  and 
thwarted  by  the  legiskture,  could  be  of 
little  weight  in  European  politics,  and 
that  the  whole  of  that  little  weight 
would  be  thrown  into  the  wrong  scale. 
The  Prince's  first  wish  therefore  was 
that  there  should  be  concord  between 
the  throne  and  the  Parliament.  How 
that  concord  should  be  established,  and 
on  which  side  concessions  should  be 
made,  were,  in  his  view,  questions  of 
secondary  importance.  He  would  have 
been  best  pleased,  no  doubt,  to  see  a 
complete  reconciliation  effected  without 
the  sacrifice  of  one  tittle  of  the  pre- 
rogative. For  in  the  integrity  of  that 
prerogative  he  had  a  reversionary  in- 
terest ;  and  he  was,  by  nature,  at  least 
as  covetous  of  power  and  as  impatient 
of  restraint  as  any  of  the  Stuarts.  But 
there  was  no  flower  of  the  crown  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  sacrifice,  even 
after  the  crown  had  been  placed  on  his 
own  head,  if  he  could  only  be  convinced 
that  such  a  sacrifice  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  his  great  design.  In  the 
days  of  the  Popish  plot,  therefore, 
though  he  disapproved  of  the  violence 
with  which  the  opposition  attacked  the 
royal  authority,  he  exhorted  the  go- 
vernment to  give  way.  The  conduct 
of  the  Commons,  he  said,  as  respected 
domestic  affairs,  was  most  unreason- 
able: but  while  the  Commons  were 
discontented  the  liberties  of  Europe 
could  never  be  safe ;  and  to  that  para- 
mount consideration  every  other  con- 
sideration ought  to  yield.  On  these 
principles  he  acted  when  the  Exclusion 
Bill  had  thrown  the  nation  into  con- 
vulsions. There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  encouraged  the  opposition  to 
bring  forward  that  bill  or  to  reject  the 
offers  of  compromise  which  were  re- 
peatedly made  from  the  throne.  But 
when  it  became  clear  that,  unless  that 
biU  were  carried,  there  would  be  a 
serious  breach  between  the  Commons 
and  the  Court,  he  indicated  very  intel- 
ligibly, though  with  decorous  reserve, 
his  opinion  that  the  representatives  of 
the  people  ought  to  be  conciliated  at 
any  price.    "When  a  violent  and  rapid 


reflux  of  public  feeling  had  left  the 
Whig  party  for  a  time  utterly  helpless, 
he  attempted  to  attain  his  grand  object 
by  a  new  road  perhaps  more  agreeable 
to  his  temper  than  that  which  he  had 
previously  tried.  In  the  altered  temper 
of  the  nation  there  was  little  chance 
that  any  Parliament  disposed  to  cross 
the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  would  be 
elected.  Charles  was  for  a  tune  master. 
To  gain  Charles,  therefore,  was  the 
Prince's  flrst  wish.  In  the  summer  of 
1683,  almost  at  the  moment  at  which 
the  detection  of  the  Eye  House  plot 
made  the  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs 
and  the  triumph  of  the  King  complete, 
events  took  place  elsewhere  which 
William  could  'not  behold  without  ex- 
treme anxiety  and  alarm.  The  Turkish 
armies  advanced  to  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna.  The  great  Austrian  monarchy, 
on  the  support  of  which  the  Prince  had 
reckoned,  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
destruction.  Bentinck  was  therefore 
sent  in  haste  from  the  Hague  to  Lon- 
don, was  charged  to  omit  nothing  \duch 
might  be  necessary  to  conciliate  the 
English  court,  and  was  particularly  in- 
structed to  express  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  horror  with  which  his  master 
regarded  the  Whig  conspiracy. 

During  the  eighteen  months  which 
followed,  there  was  some  hope  that  the 
influence  of  Hali£ea  would  prevail,  and 
that  the  court  of  Whitehall  would  re- 
turn to  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
To  that  hope  William  fondly  dung. 
He  spared  no  effort  to  propitiate  Charles. 
The  hospitalily  which  Monmouth  found 
at  the  Ha^e  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Prince's  anxiety  to  gratify  the 
real  wishes  of  Monmouth's  &ther.  As 
soon  as  Charles  died,  William,  still 
adhering  unchangeably  to  his  object, 
again  dianged  his  course.  He  had 
sheltered  Monmouth  to  please  the  late 
King.  That  the  present  King  might 
have  no  reason  to  complain  Monmouth 
was  dismissed.  We  have  seen  that, 
when  the  Western  insurrection  broke 
out,  the  British  regiments  in  the  Dutch 
service  were,  by  the  active  exertions  of 
the  Prince,  sent  over  to  their  own 
country  on  the  first  requisition.  Indeed 
William  even  offered  to  command  in 
person  against  the  rebels ;  and  that  the 
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ofieriTOBmadeiii  perfect  siiioerity  cannot 
be  doubted  by  those  who  hare  perused 
his  confidential  letteis  to  BentindL* 

The  Prince  was  evidently  at  this 
time  inclined  to  hope  that  tiie  great 
plan,  to  which  in  his  mind  cTerySiing 
else  was  subordinate,  might  obtain  the 
approbation  and  support  of  his  flsither 
in  law.    The  bigh  tone  which  James 
was  then  holding  towards  France,  the 
readiness  with  which  he  consented  to  a 
defensiTe  alliance  with  the  United  Pro- 
vinoes,  the  inclination  which  he  showed 
to  connect  himself  with  the  House  of 
Austria,  encoura^;ed  this  expectation. 
But  in  a  short  tune  the  prospect  was 
darkened.     The  disgrace  of  Halifax, 
(he  breach  between  James  and   the 
Parliament,  the  prorogation,  the  an- 
nouncement  distinctly  made  by  the 
Eing  to  the  foreign  ministers   that 
Continental  politics  should  no  longer 
drrert  his  attention  from  internal  mea- 
sures tending  to  strengthen  his  prero- 
gatiye  and  to  promote  the  interest  of 
his  Church,  put  an  end  to  the  delusion. 
It  was  plain  that,  when  the  European 
crisis  came,  England  would,  if  James 
were  her  master,  either  remain  inactive 
or  act  in  conjunction  with  France.   And 
the  European  crisis  was  drawing  near. 
The  House  of  Austria  had,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  victories,  been  secured  from 
danger  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  and  was 
no  longer  under  the  necessily  of  sub- 
mitting patiently  to  the  encroachments 
T„^  0f   and  insults  of  Lewis.    Acoord- 
Aaping.  ingly,  in  July  1686,  a  treaty 
was  signed  at  Augsburg  by  which  the 
Princes  of  the  Empire  bound  them- 
selves closely  together  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual   defence.     The    Eings    of 
Spain  and  Sweden  were  parties  to  this 
compact,  the  Eing  of  spain  as  sove- 
reign of  the  provinces  contained  in  the 
drde  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Eing  of 

*  For  example, "  Je  crois  M.  Feverstuun  nn 
trds  brave  et  lioneste  homme.  Mais  je  doate 
s'il  a  aasez  d'expdrienoe  Ikdirig^  une  ed  grande 
affaire  qit'il  a  snr  le  bras.  Diea  lul  donne  nn 
snocds  ptompb  et  heorenxl  Mais  je  ne  sais 
pas h.or8d'inqiii6tiide."--<Jahr^.  1685.  Again, 
after  he  had  leoelved  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor, "  Dien  solt  lou6  da  bon  suooSs  que 
les  troupes  da  Boy  ont  en  contxe  les  rebelles. 
Je  ne  donte  pas  que  cette  affaire  ne  soit  en- 
tidrcment  assoupie,  et  que  le  r^gne  da  Boy 
eera  henreux,  ce  qne  Diea  veoille^"    Jnly  ^. 


Sw^en  as  Duke  of  Pomerania.  The 
confederates  dedarpd  that  they  had 
no  intention  to  attack  and  no  wish 
to  offend  anv  power,  but  that  they 
were  determined  to  tolerate  no  in- 
fraction of  those  rights  which  the  Ger^ 
manic  body  held  under  the  sanction 
of  public  law  and  public  faith.  Thev 
pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  each 
other  in  case  of  need,  and  fixed  the 
amount  of  force  which  each  member  of 
the  league  was  to  furnish  if  it  should 
be  necessa^to  repel  aggression.*  The 
name  of  William  did  not  appear  in 
this  instrument:  but  all  men  knew 
that  it  was  his  work,  and  foresaw  that 
he  would  in  no  long  time  be  again  the 
captain  of  a  coalition  against  France. 
Between  him  and  the  vassal  of  France 
there  could,  in  such  circumstances,  be 
no  cordial  good  wiU.  There  was  no 
open  rupture,  no  interchange  of  menaces 
or  reproaches.  But  the  fiither  in  law 
and  the  son  in  law  were  separated  com- 
pletely and  for  ever. 

At  the  very  time  at  which  the  Prince 
was  thus  estranged  from  the  vmum 
English  court,  the  causes  which  ^"bllSi 
had  hitherto  produced  a  cool-  of^he 
ness  between  him  and  the  two  ^^Ha^ 
great  sections  of  the  English  *^ 
people  disappeared.  A  lar;^e  portion, 
perhaps  a  numerical  majority,  of  the 
Whigs  had  favoured  the  pretensions  of 
Monmouth:  but  Monmouth  was  now 
no 'more.  The  Tories,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  entertained  apprehensions 
that  the  interests  of  the  Anglican 
Church  might  not  be  safe  under  the 
rule  of  a  man  bred  among  Dutch  Pres- 
byterians, and  well  known  to  hold  IiEiti- 
tudinarian  opinions  about  robes,  cere- 
monies, and  Bishops;  but^  since  that 
beloved  Church  had  been  threatened 
by  far  more  formidable  dangers  from  a 
very  different  quarter,  these  apprehen- 
sions had  lost  almost  all  their  power. 
Thus,  at  the  same  moment,  both  the 
great  pajrties  began  to  fix  their  hopes 
and  their  affections  on  the  same  leader. 
Old  republicans  could  not  refuse  their 
confidence  to  one  who  had  worthily 
filled,  during  many  years,  the  highest 
magistracy  of  a  republic    Old  royalists 

*  The  treaty  will  be  found  in  the  Becaell 
des  Traits,  iv.  No.  209. 
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conceived  that  they  acted  according  to 
their  principles  in  paying  profound  re- 
spect to  a  I^nce  so  near  to  the  throne. 
At  this  conjuncture  it  was  of  the  highest 
moment  l£at  there  should  be  entire 
union  between  William  and  Mary.  A 
misunderstanding  between  the  pre- 
sumptive heiress  of  the  crown  and  her 
husband  must  have  produced  a  schism 
in  that  vast  mass  which  was  from  all 
quarters  gathering  round  one  common 
rallying  point.  Happily  all  risk  of 
such  misunderstanding  was  averted  in 
the  critical  instant  by  the  interposition 
of  Burnet ;  and  the  Prince  became  the 
unquestioned  chief  of  the  whole  of  that 
party  which  was  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment, a  party  almost  coextensive  with 
the  nation. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  to 
believe  that  he  at  this  time  meditated 
the  great  enterprise  to  which  a  stem 
necessity  afterwards  drove  him.  He 
was  aware  that  the  public  mind  of 
England,  though  heated  by  grievances, 
was  by  no  means  ripe  for  revolution. 
He  would  doubtless  gladly  have  avoided 
the  scandal  which  must  be  the  effect 
of  a  mortal  quarrel  between  persons 
bound  together  by  the  closest  ties  of 
consangmnity  and  affinity.  Even  his 
ambition  made  him  unwilling  to  owe 
to  violence  that  greatness  which  might 
soon  be  his  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  and  of  law.  For  he  well  kpew 
that,  if  the  crown  descended  to  his 
wife  regularly,  all  its  prerogatives 
would  descend  unimpaired  with  it,  and 
that,  if  it  were  obtained  by  election, 
it  must  be  taken  subject  to  such  con 


to  impose.  He  meant,  therefore,  as  it 
appears,  to  wait  with  patience  for  the 
day  when  he  might  govern  by  an 
undisputed  title,  and  to  content  him- 
self in  the  meantime  with  exercising  a 
great  influence  on  English  affairs,  as 
first  Prince  of  the  blood,  and  as  head 
of  the  party  which  was  decidedly 
preponderant  in  the  nation,  and  which 
was  certain,  whenever  a  Parliament 
should  meet,  to  be  decidedly  prepon- 
derant in  both  Houses. 

Already,  it  is  true,  he  had  been 
urged  by  an  adviser,  less  sagacious 
and  more  impetuous  than  himself,  to  try 


a  bolder  course.    This  adviser  was  the 
young  Lord  Mordaunt.    That  .    . 
age  had   produced   no  more  propoin 
inventive  genius,  and  no  more  J^deiw™ 
daring  spirit.   But,  if  a  design  J°J°- 
was  splendid,  Mordaunt  seldom 
inquired  whether  it  were  practicable. 
His  life  was  a  wild  romance  made  np 
of  mysterious  intrigues,  both  politicid 
and    amorous,   of  violent   and  rapid 
changes  of  scene  and  fortune,  and  of 
victories  resembling  those  of  Amadis 
and  Launcelot  rather  than  those  of 
Luxemburg  and  Eugene.   The  episodes 
interspersed  in  this  strange  story  weie 
of  a  piece  with  the  main  plot    Among 
them  were  midnight  encounters  with 
generous  robbers,  and  rescues  of  noble 
and  beautiful  ladies  from  ravisheis. 
Mordaunt,  having  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  eloquence  and  audacity 
with  which,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
had  opposed  the  court,  repaired,  soon 
after  the  prorogation,  to  the  Hague, 
and  strongly  recommended  an  imme- 
diate descent  on  England.     He  had 
persuaded  himself  that  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  surprise  three  great  kingdoms 
as  he  long  afterwards  found  it  to  sur- 
prise Barcelona.    "William  lis-  ^jjjj,„ 
tened,  meditated,  and  replied,  nu<>ct<tiia 
in  general  terms,  that  he  took  **'^' 
a  great  interest  in   English    affairs, 
and  would  keep  his  attention  fixed  on 
them.*     Whatever  his  purpose  had 
been,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have 
chosen  a  rash  and  vainglorious  knight- 
errant  for  his  confidant.     Between  the 
two  men  there  was  nothing  in  common 
except  personal  courage,  which  rose  in 


ditions  as  the  electors  might  think  fit  both  to  the  height  of  fabulous  heroism. 


Mordaunt  wanted  merely  to  enjoy  the 
excitement  of  conflict,  and  to  make 
men  stare.  William  had  one  great 
end  ever  before  him.  Towards  that 
end  he  was  impelled  by  a  strong  pas- 
sion which  appeared  to  him  under  tJie 
guise  of  a  sacred  duty.  Towards  that 
end  he  toiled  'with  a  patience  resem- 
bling, as  he  once  said,  the  patience 
with  which  he  had  seen  a  boatman  on 
a  canal  strain  against  an  adverse  eddy, 
often  swept  back,  but  never  ceasing  to 
pull,  and  content  if,  by  the  labour  of 

*  Burnet,  i.  762. 
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hours,  a  few  yards  could  be  gained.* 
Exploits  which  brought  the  Pnnce  no 
nearer  to  his  object,  however  glorious 
they  might  be  in  the  estimation  of  the 
vulgar,  were  in  his  judgment  boyish 
vanities,  and  no  part  of  the  real  busi- 
ness of  life. 

He  determined  to  reject  Mordaunf  s 
advice ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  determination  was  wise.  Had 
William,  in  1686,  or  even  in  1687, 
attempted  to  do  what  he  did  with  such 
signal  success  in  1688,  it  is  probable 
that  many  Whigs  would  have  risen  in 
arms  at  his  calL  But  he  would  have 
found  that  the  nation  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  welcome  a  deliverer  from 
a  foreign  country,  and  that  the  Church 
had  not  yet  been  provoked  and  insulted 
into  forgetfulness  of  the  tenet  which 
had  long  been  her  peculiar  boast.  Tlie 
old  Cavaliers  would  have  flocked  to 
the  royal  standard.  There  would  pro^ 
bably  have  been  in  all  the  three  kmg- 
doms  a  civil  war  as  long  and  fierce  as 
dbiat  of  the  precedii^  generation. 
While  that  war  was  raging  in  the 
British  Isles,  what  might  not  Lewis 
attempt  on  the  Continent  ?  And  what 
hope  would  there  be  for  Holland, 
drained  of  her  troops,  and  abandoned 
by  herStadtholder? 

William  therefore  contented  himself 
for  the  present  with  taking 
S!^^*     measures  to  unite  and  animate 
»nS^    that    mighty    opposition    of 
H^di**  which    he    had    become    the 
^  head.     This  was  not  difficult 

The  fall  of  the  Hydes  had  excited 
throughout  England  extreme  alarm 
and  indignation.  Men  felt  that  the 
question  now  was,  not  whether  Pro- 
testantism should  be  dominant,  but 
whether  it  should  be  tolerated.  The 
Treasurer  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
board,  of  which  a  Papist  was  the  head. 
The  Privy  Seal  had  been  entrusted  to 
a  Papist.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  had  been  succeeded  by  a  man 
who  had  absolutely  no  claim  to  high 
place  except  that  he  was  a  Papist. 
The  last  person  whom  a  government 
liaving  in  view  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire  would  have  sent  to  Dublin 


*  Temple's  Memoirs. 
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as  Deputy  was  TyrconneL  His  brutal 
manners  made  him  unfit  to  represcnf 
the  majesty  of  the  crpwn.  The  fee- 
bleness of  his  understanding  and  the 
violence  of  his  temper  made  him  unfit 
to  conduct  grave  business  of  state. 
The  deadly  animosity  which  he  felt 
towards  the  possessors  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  made  him 
especially  unfit  to  rule  that  kingdom. 
But  the  intemperance  of  his  bigotry 
was  thought  amply  to  atone  for  the 
intem^rance  of  aU  his  other  passions; 
and,  in  consideration  of  the  hatred 
which  he  bore  to  the  reformed  faith, 
he  was  suffered  to  indulge  without 
restraint  his  hatred  of  the  English 
name.  This,  then,  was  the  real  mean- 
ing of  His  Majesty's  respect  for  the 
rights  of  conscience.  He  wished  his 
Parliament  to  remove  all  the  disabilities 
which  had  been  imposed  on  Papists, 
merely  in  order  that  he  might  himself 
impose  disabilities  equally  galling  on 
Protestants.  It  was  plain  that,  under 
such  a  prince,  apostasy  was  the  only 
road  to  greatness.  It  was  a  road, 
however,  which  few  ventured  to  take. 
For  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was 
thoroughly  roused;  and  every  renegade 
had  to  endure  such  an  amount  of 
public  scorn  and  detestation  as  cannot 
be  altogether  unfelt  even  by  the  most 
callous  natures. 

It  is  true  that  several  remarkable 
conversions  had  recently  taken  ^^^^ 
place  ;  f>ut  they  were  such  as  rIoiu  to 
did  Httle  credit  to  the  Church  ^''^^^ 
of  Home.    Two  men  of  high  rank  had 
joined  her  communion;   Henry  Mor- 
daunt.  Earl  of  Peterborough,  pct«r. 
and    James    Cecil,    Earl    of '^""«»'- 
Salisbury.      But   Peterborough,    who 
had  been  an  active  soldier,  courtier, 
and  negotiator,  was  now  broken  down 
by  years   and  infirmities ;   and  those 
who  saw  him  totter  about  the  galleries 
of  Whitehall,  leaning  on  a  stick  and 
swathed  up   in  flannels  and  piasters, 
comforted  themselves  for  his  defection 
by  remarking  that  he  had  not  changed 
his  religion  till  he  had   outlived  his 
faculties.*    Salisbury  was  foolish  to  a 
proverb.     His  figure  was  so  bloated  by 

*  See  the  poems  entitled  The  Converts  and 

The  Dchision. 
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sensual  indulgence  as  to  be  almost  in> 

saiiairarr  ^P*^®  ®^  moving ;  and  this 
^^*  sluggish  body  was  the  abode 
of  an  equally  sluggish  mind.  He  was 
represented  in  popular  lampoons  as 
a  man  made  to  be  duped,  as  a  man 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  prey  of 
gamesters,  and  who  might  as  well 
be  the  prey  of  Mars.  A  pasquinade, 
which,  about  the  time  of  Kochester^s 
retirement^  was  fixed  on  the  door  of 
Salisbury  House  in  the  Strand,  de- 
scribed in  coarse  terms  the  horror  with 
which  the  wise  Bobert  Cecil,  if  he 
could  rise  from  his  grave,  would  see  to 
what  a  creature  his  honours  had 
descended.* 

These  were  the  highest  in  station 
among  the  proselytes  of  James.  There 
were  other  renegades  of  a  very  different 
land,  needy  men  of  parts  who  were  de- 
stitate  of  principle  and  of  all  sense  of 
wychOT.  personal  dignity.  There  is 
^*  reason  to  belieye  that  among 

these  was  William  Wycherley,  the 
most  Hcentious  and  hardhearted  writer 
of  a  singularly  licentious  and  hard- 
hearted schooLt  It  is  certain  that 
Matthew  Tindal,  who,  at  a 
later  period,  acquired  great 
notoriety  by  writing  against  Christi- 
anity, was  at  this  time  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  infallible  Church,  a 
fact  which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed, 
the  divines  with  whom  ne  was  subse- 
quently engaged  in  controversy  did 
not  sufifer  to  sink  into  oblivion.^  A 
still  more  infamous  apostate  was 
Joseph  Haines,  whose  name  is 
now  almost  forgotten,  but  who 
was  well  known  in  his  own  time  as  an 
adventtirer  of  versatile  parts,  sharper, 
coiner,  false  witness,  sham  bail,  dan- 
cing master,  buffoon,  poet,  comedian. 
Some  of  his  prologues  and  epilogues 
were  much  admired  by  his  contempo- 
raries :  and  his  merit  as  an  actor  was 
universally  acknowledged.     Qliis  man 

*  The  lines  are  In  the  Collection  of  State 
Foems. 

t  Our  information  about  Wycherley  is  very 
■canty :  but  two  things  are  certain,  that  in 
his  later  years  he  called  himself  a  Papist, 
and  that  he  receiyed  mon^  from  James.  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  hired 
oonvert. 

t  See  the  article  on  him  in  the  Biographia 
Bxitannica. 
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professed  himself  a  Boman  Catholic, 
and  went  to  Italy  in  the  retinue  oif 
Castelmaine,  but  was  soon  dismissed 
for  misconduct.  If  any  credit  be  due 
to  a  tradition  which  was  long  preserved 
in  the  green  room,  Haines  had  the 
impudence  to  affirm  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  had  appeared  to  him  and  called 
him  to  repentance.  After  the  Bevoh- 
tion,  he  attempted  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  town  by  a  penance  more 
scandalous  than  his  offence.  One 
night,  before  he  acted  in  a  farce,  he 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  a  white  sheet 
with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  recited 
some  profane  and  indecent  doggerel, 
which  he  called  his  recantation.* 

With  the  name  of  Haines  was  joined, 
in  many  libels,  the  name  of  jj,,^^^ 
a  more  illustrious  renegade, 
John  Dryden.  Diyden  was  now  ap- 
proaching the  decline  of  life.  After 
many  successes  and  many  failures,  he 
had  at  length  attained,  by  general 
consent^  the  first  place  among  living 
English  poets.  His  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  James  were  superior  to 
those  of  any  man  of  letters  in  the 
kingdom.  But  James  cared  little  for 
verses  and  much  for  money.  From 
the  day  of  his  accession  he  set  himself 
to  maJce  small  economical  reforms^ 
such  as  bring  on  a  government  the 
reproach  of  meanness  without  pro- 
ducing any  perceptible  relief  to  the 
finances.  One  of  the  victims  of  this 
ii\]udicious  parsimony  was  Biyden.  A 
pension  of  a  hundred  a  year  which  had 
been  given  to  him  by  Charles  and  had 
expired  with  Charles  was  not  renewed. 
The  demise  of  the  Crown  made  it 
necessary  that  the  Poet  Laureate 
should  have  a  new  patent ;  and  orders 
were  given  that,  in  this  patent^  the 
annual  butt  of  saick,  originimy  granted 
to  Jonson,  and  continn^  to  Jonson's 
successors,  should  be  omitted.t  This 
was  the  only  notice  which  the  Ein& 
during  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
deigned   to    bestow    on    the    mighty 

*  See  James  Qnin's  aoconnt  of  Haines  in 
Davies's  Miscellanies ;  Tom  Brown's  Works; 
Lives  of  Sharpers ;  Dryden's  Epilogue  to  the 
Secnlar  Masque. 

t  This  fact,  which  escaped  the  mincte  re* 
searches  of  Malone,  appears  from  the  Treasoiy 
Letter  Book  of  1685. 
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satirist  who,  in  the  veir  crisis  of  the 
great  struggle  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
had  spread  terror  through  the  Whig 
ranks.  Drjden  was  poor  and  impatient 
of  poverty.      He    knew    little    and 
cared  little  about  religion.      If  any 
sentiment  was  deeply  fixed  in  him, 
that  sentiment  was  an    aversion    to 
priests    of   all    persuasions,    Levites, 
Augurs,  Muftis,  Eoman   Catholic  di- 
vines, Presbyterian  divines,  divines  of 
the  Church  of  England.    He  was  not 
naturally  a  man  of  high  spirit;  and 
his  pursuits  had  been  by  no  means 
SQch  as  were  likely  to  give  elevation 
or  delicacy  to  his  mind.     He  had, 
during  many  years,  eaimed  his  daily 
bread  by  pandering  to   the    vicious 
taste  of  the  pit^  and  by  grossly  flatter- 
ing rich  and  noble  patrons.    Self-re- 
spect and  a  fine  sense  of  the  becoming 
were  not  to  be  expected  &om  one  who 
had  led  a  life  of  mendicancy  and  adu- 
lation.   Finding  that,  if  he  continued 
to  call  himself  a  Protestant,  his  services 
would  be  OTerlooked,  he  declared  him- 
self a  Papist.    The  Eing^s  parsimony 
speedily  relaxed.      Dryden's   pension 
•was  restored:  the  arrears  were  paid 
up ;  and  he  was  employed  to  d^end 
ms  new  religion  both  in  prose  and 
Terse.* 

Two  eminent  men,  Samuel  Johnson 
and  Walter  Scott,  have  done  their  best 
to  persuade  themselves  and  others  that 
this  memorable  conversion  was  sincere. 
It  was  natural  that  they  should  be 
desirous  to  remove  a  disgraceful  stain 
from  the  memory  of  one  whose  genius 
they  justly  admired,  and  with  whose 
political  feelings  they  strongly  sympa- 
thised ;  but  the  impartial  historian 
must  with  regret  pronounce  a  very 
different  judgment.  There  will  always 
he  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
sincerity  of  a  conversion  by  which  the 
convert  is  directly  a  gainer.  In  the 
case  of  Dryden  there  is  nothing  to 

*  It  has  lately  been  asserted  that  Dryden's 
pension  was  restored  long  before  he  tnmed 
Papist,  and  that  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  price  of  his  apostasy.  Bnt 
this  is  an  entire  mistake.  Dryden's  pension 
vras  restored  by  letters  patent  of  the  4th  of 
March  168| ;  and  his  apostasy  had  been  the 
talk  of  the  town  at  least  six  weeks  before. 
See  Evelyn's  Diary,  January  19. 168|.  (1857.) 


countervail    this    presumption.     His 
theological  writings  abun(uintly  prove 
that  he  had  never  sought  with  diligence 
and  anxiety  to  learn  the  truth,  and  that 
his  knowledge  both  of  the  Church  which 
he  quitted  and  of  the  Church  which  he 
entered  was  of  the  most  superficial  kind. 
Nor  was  his  subsequent  conduct  that  of 
a  man  whom  a  strong  sense  of  duty  had 
constrained  to  take  a  step  of  awful  im* 
portance.    Had  he  been  such  a  man, 
the  same  conviction  which  had   led 
him  to  join  the  Church  of  Eome  would 
surely  have  prevented  hm  from  violat- 
ing grossly  and  habitually  rules  which 
that  Church,  in  common  with  every 
other  Christian  society,  recognises  as 
binding.    There  would  have  been  a 
marked  distinction  between  his  earlier 
and  his  later  compositions.    He  would 
have  looked  back  with  remorse  on  a 
literarv  life  of  near  thirty  years,  dur- 
ing which  his  rare  powers  of  diction 
and  versification  had  been  systemati- 
cally  employed    in    spreading    moral 
corruption.    Not    a    line   tending   to 
make  virtue  contemptible,  or  to  infiame 
licentious  desire,  would  thenceforward 
have   proceeded  firom  his  pen.    The 
truth  imhappily  is  that  the  dramas 
which  he  wrote  after  his  pretended, 
conversion  are  in  no  respect  less  impure 
or  profane  than  those  of  his  youth. 
Even  when  he  professed  to  translate 
he  constantly  wandered  from  his  ori- 
ginals in  search  of  images  which,  if  he 
had  found  them  in  his  originals,  he 
ought  to  have  shunned.   What  was  bad 
became  worse  in  his  versions.    What 
was  innocent  contracted  a  taint  from 
passing  through  his  mind.    He  made 
the  grossest  satires  of  Juvenal  more 
gross,  interpolated  loose  descriptions  in 
the  tales  of  Boccaccio,  and  polluted  the 
sweet  and  limpid  poetry  of  tne  Gheorgics 
with  filth  which  would  have  moved  the 
loathing  of  Virgl. 

The  help  of  Dryden  was  welcome  to 
those  Koman  CathoHc  divines  who  were 
painftdly  sustaining  a  confiict  against 
all  that  was  most  illustrious  in  the 
Established  Church.  They  could  not 
dis^ise  from  themselves  the  fact  that 
their  style,  disfigured  with  foreign 
idioms  which  had  been  picked  up  at 
Home  and  Douay,  appeared  to  little 
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advantage  "wlien  compared  with  the 
eloquence  of  Tillotson  and  Sherlock. 
It  seemed  that  it  was  no  light  thing 
to  have  secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
greatest  living  master  of  the  English 
kmguage.  The  first  service  which  he 
wJ^mre^l  to  perfarm  in  return  for 
his  pension  was  to  defend  his  Church 
in  prose  against  Stillingfleet.  But  the 
art  of  saying  things  well  is  useless  to  a 
man  who  has  nothing  to  say ;  and  this 
was  Dryden*s  case.  He  soon  foimd 
himself  unequally  paired  with  an  anta- 
gonist whose  whole  life  had  been  one 
long  training  for  controversy.  The 
veteran  gladiator  disarmed  the  novice, 
inflicted  a  few  contemptuous  scratches, 
and  turned  away  to  encounter  more  for- 

Themnd  ™^d*^^®  combatauts.  Dryden 
»od  then  betook  himself  to  a  weapon 

Panther.  ^^  -^hich  he  was  not  likely  to 
find  his  match.  He  retired  for  a  time 
from  the  bustle  of  coffeehouses  and 
theatres  to  a  quiet  retreat  in  Hunting- 
donshire, and  there  composed,  with 
imwonted  care  and  labour,  his  cele- 
brated poem  on  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  Churches  of  Home  and 
England.  The  Church  of  Home  he 
represented  under  the  similitude  of  a 
milk-white  hind,  ever  in  peril  of  death, 
yet  fated  not  to  die.  The  beasts  of  the 
field  were  bent  on  her  destruction.  The 
quaking  hare,  indeed,  observed  a  timo- 
rous neutrality :  but  the  Socinian  fox, 
the  Presbyterian  wolf,  the  Indepen- 
dent bear,  the  Anabaptist  boar,  glared 
fiercely  at  the  spotless  creature.  Yet 
she  could  venture  to  drink  with  them 
at  the  common  watering  place  imder 
the  protection  of  her  Mend,  the  kingly 
lion.  The  Church  of  England  was 
typified  by  the  panther,  spotted  indeed, 
but  beautiful,  too  beautiful  for  a  beast 
of  prey.  The  hind  and  the  panther, 
equally  hated  by  the  ferocious  popula- 
tion of  the  forest,  conferred  apart  on 
their  common 'danger.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  points  on  which 
they  differed,  and,  while  wagging  their 
tails  and  licking  their  jaws,  held  a  long 
dialogue  touching  the  real  presence,  the 
authority  of  Popes  and  Councils,  the 
penal  laws,  the  Test  Act,  Oates's  per- 
juries, Butler's  imrequited  services 
to  the  Cavalier   party,    Stillingfleet's 


pamphlets,  and  Burnet's  broad  shoul- 
ders and  fortunate  matrimonial  specu- 
lations. 

The  absurdity  of  this  plan  is  obvious. 
In  truth  the  allegory  could  not  be 
preserved  unbroken  through  ten  lines 
together.  No  art  of  execution  could 
redeem  the  faults  of  such  a  design.  Yet 
the  Fable  of  the  Hind  and  Panther  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  addition 
which  was  made  to  English  literature 
during  the  short  and  troubled  reign  of 
James  the  Second.  In  none  of  Drj- 
den's  works  can  be  found  passages  more 
pathetic  and  magnificent,  greater  duc- 
tility and  energy  of  language,  or  a  more 
pleasing  and  yarious  music 

The  poem  appeared  vrith  every  ad- 
vantage which  royal  patronage  could 
give.    A  superb  edition  was  printed 
for  Scotland  at  the  Boman  Catholic 
press  established  in  Holyrood  House. 
But  men  were  in  no  humour  to  be 
charmed  by  the  transparent  style  and 
melodious  numbers   of  the  apostate. 
The  disgust  excited  by  his  venality, 
the  alarm  excited  by  the  policy  of  which 
he  was  the  eulogist,  were  not  to  be 
simg  to  sleep.    The  just  indignation  of 
the  public  was  infiimied  by  many  who 
were  smarting  from  his  ridicule,  and  by 
many  who  were  envious  of  his  renown. 
In  spite  of  all  the  restraints  under  which 
the  press  lay,  attacks  on  his  life  and 
writings  appeared  daily.     Sometimes 
he  was  Bayes,  sometimes  Poet  Squab. 
He  was  reminded  that  in  his  youtii  he 
had  paid  to  the  House  of  Cromwell  the 
same  servile  court  which  he  was  now 
paying  to  the  House  of  Stuart    One 
set  of  his  assailants  maliciously  re- 
printed the  sarcastic  verses  whidi  he 
had  written   against  Popezy  in  days 
when  he  could  have  got  nothing  by 
being  a  Papist.    Of  the  many  satirical 
pieces  which  appeared  on  this  occasion, 
the  most  successful  was  the  joint  woik 
of  two  yonng  men  who  had  lately  com* 
pleted  iheir  studies  at  Cambridge,  and 
had  been  welcomed  as  promisingnovices 
in  the  literary  cofieehouses  of  London, 
Charles  Montague  and  Matthew  Prior. 
Montague  was  of  noble  descent:  the 
origin  of  Prior  was  so  obscure  that  no 
biographer  has  been  able  to  trace  it: 
but  both  the  adventurers  were  poor  and 
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sspiiing:  both  had  keen  and  yigorons 
loinds :  both  afberwaidfi  climbed  high ; 
and  both  united  in  a  remarkable  dM[roe 
the  love  of  letters  with  skill  in  mose 
departments  of  business  for  vhich  men 
of  letters  generally  have  a  strong  dis- 
taste. Of  the  fifty  poets  whose  lives 
Johnson  has  written,  Montague  and 
Prior  were  the  only  two  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  trade  and  finance.  Soon  their  patns 
diverged  widely.  Their  early  friend- 
ship was  dissolved.  One  of  them  became 
the  chief  of  the  Whig  party,  and  was 
impeached  by  the  Tories.  The  other 
was  entrusted  with  all  the  mysteries  of 
Tory  diplomacy,  and  was  long  kept 
close  prisoner  by  the  Whigs.  At  length, 
after  many  eventftil  years,  the  asso- 
ciates, so  long  parted,  were  reunited  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Whoever  has  read  the  tale  ©rthe 
Hind  and  Panther  with  atten- 
^e^^ily  tion  must  have  perceived  that, 
€oSt  to.  while  that  work  was  in  progress, 
ward,  th*  a  great  alteration  took  place  in 
**""■  the  views  of  those  who  used 
Diyden  as  their  interpreter.  At  first 
the  Church  of  England  is  mentioned 
with  tenderness  and  respect,  and  is 
exhorted  to  ally  herself  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  against  the  Protestant 
Dissenters:  but  at  the  close  of  the 
poem,  and  in  the  preface,  which  was 
written  after  the  poem  had  been 
finished,  the  Protestant  Dissenters  are 
invited  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Boman  Catholics  against  the  Church 
of  England. 

This  change  in  the  language  of  the 
court  poet  was  indicative  of  a  great 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  court.  The 
original  purpose  of  James  had  been  to 
obtain  for  the  Church  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  not  only  complete  immunitrjr 
from  all  penalties  and  from  all  civil 
disabilities,  but  also  an  ample  share  of 
ecclesiastical  and  academical  endow- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  to  enforce 
with  rigour  the  laws  aeainst  the  Pnritan 
sects.  All  the  special  dispensations 
which  he  had  granted  had  been  granted 
to  Boman  Catholics.  All  the  laws 
which  bore  hardest  on  thePresbyterians, 
Independents,  and  Baptists,  had  been 
executed  by  him   with  extraordinary 


rigour.  While  Hales  oommanded  a 
regiment,  while  Powis  sate  at  the 
Council  Board,  while  Massey  held  a 
deanery,  while  breviaries  and  mass 
books  were  printed  at  Oiford  under  a 
royal  licence,  while  the  host  was 
publicly  exposed  in  London  under  the 
protection  of  the  pikes  and  muskets  of 
the  footguards,  while  friars  and  monks 
walked  the  streets  of  London  in  their 
robes,  Baxter  was  in  gaol ;  Howe  was 
in  exile ;  the  Five  Mile  Act  and  the 
Conventicle  Act  were  in  fidl  vigour; 
Puritan  writers  were  compelled  to  resort 
to  foreign  or  to  secret  presses ;  Puritan 
congregations  'could  meet  only  by  night 
or  in  waste  places  ;  and  Pnritan  mini- 
sters were  forced  to  preach  in  the  garb 
of  colliers  or  of  sailors.  In  Scoti^d 
the  Eling,  while  he  spared  no  exertion  to 
extort  from  the  Estates  frill  relief  for 
Boman  Catholics,  had  demanded  and 
obtained  new  statutes  of  unprecedented 
severity  against  Pres^terians.  Hi» 
conduct  to  the  exiled  Huguenots  had 
not  less  clearly  indicated  his  feelings* 
We  have  seen  that,  when  the  pubUe 
munificence  had  plficed  in  his  hands  a 
large  sum  for  the  relief  of  those  unhappy 
men,  he,  in  violation  of  every  law  of 
hospitality  and  good  fiiith,  required 
them  to  renounce  the  Calvinistic  ritual 
to  which  they  were  strongly  attached, 
and  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, before  he  would  dole  out  to  them 
any  portion  of  the  alms  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  care. 

Such  had  been  his  policy  as  long  as 
he  could  cherish  any  hope  that  the 
Church  of  England  would  consent  to 
share  ascendency  with  the  Church  of 
Bome.  That  hope  at  one  time  amounted 
to  confidence.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Tories  hailed  his  accession, 
the  elections,  the  dutiflil  language  and 
ample  grants  of  bis  Parliament,  the 
suppression  of  the  Western  insurrectioD, 
the  complete  prostration  of  the  faction 
which  had  attempted  to  exclude  him 
from  the  crown,  elated  him  beyond  the 
boimds  of  reason.  He  felt  an  assurance 
that  every  obstacle  would  give  way 
before  his  power  and  his  resolution. 
But  he  was  disappointed.  His  Parlia- 
ment withstood  nim.  He  tried  the 
effects  of  frowns  and  menaces.  Frowns 
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and  menaces  failed.  He  tried  the  eftect 
of  prorogation.    From  the  day  of  the 
prorogation  the  opposition  to  his  designs 
had  been  growing  stronger  and  stronger. 
It  seemed  clear  that,  if  he  effected  his 
purpose,  he  must  effect  it  in  defiance 
of  that  great  party  which  had  given 
such  signal  proo&  of  fidelity  to  his 
office,  to  his  &mily,  and  to  his  person. 
The  whole  Anglican  priesthood,  the 
whole  Cavalier  gentzy,  were  against 
him.    In  vain  had  he,  by  virtue  of  his 
ecclesiastical  supremacy,  enjoined  the 
eleigy  to  abstain  &om  discussing  con- 
troverted points.     Every  parish  in  the 
nation  was  warned  every  Simday  against 
the  errors  of  Home ;  and  these  warnings 
were  only  the  more  effective,  because 
they  were  accompanied  by  professions 
of  reverence  for  the  Sovereign,  and  of  a 
determination  to  endure  wi&i  patience 
whatever  it  might  be  his  pleasure  to 
inflict.     The  royalist  Imights  and  es- 
quires, who,  through  fdrt^^-five  years  of 
war  and  faction,  had  stood  so  manfully 
by  the  throne,  now  expressed,  in  no 
measured  phrase,   their  resolution  to 
stand  as  manfiilly  by  the  Church.  Bull 
as  was  the  intellect  of  James,  despotic 
as  was  his  temper,  he  felt  that  he 
must  change  his  course.    He  could  not 
safely  venture  to  outrage  all  his  Pro- 
testant subjects  at  once.    If  he  could 
bring  himself  to  make  concessions  to 
the  party  which  predominated  in  both 
Houses,  if  he  could  bring  himself  to 
leave  to  the  established  raUgion  all  its 
dignities,   emoluments,  and  privileges 
imimpaired,  he  might  still  break  up 
Presbyterian    meetings,   and  fill    the 
gaols  with  Baptist  preachers.    But,  if 
he  was  determined   to    plunder    the 
hierarchy,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
forego  the  luxury  of  persecuting  the 
Dissenters.    If  he  was  henceforv^urd  to 
be  at  feud  with  his  old  friends,  he  must 
make  a  truce  with  his  old  enemies. 
He    could    overpower   the    Anglican 
Church  only  by  forming  against  her 
an  extensive  coaUtion,  including  sects 
which,  though  tliey  difibred  in  doctrine 
and  government  far  more  widely  &om 
each  other  than  £rom  her,  might  yet  be 
induced,  by  their  common  jealousy  of 
her  greatness,  and  by  their  common 
dread  of  her  intolerance^   to  suspend 


their  mutual  animosities  till  she  was  do 
longer  able  to  oppress  theuL 

This  plan  seemed  to  him  to  have  one 
strong  recommendation.  If  he  could 
only  succeed  in  conciliating  the  Pro- 
testant Nonconformist  he  might  flatter 
himself  that  he  was  secure  against  all 
chance  of  rebellion.  According  to  the 
Anglican  divines,  no  subject  could  hy 
any  provocation  be  justified  in  with 
stanoing  the  Lord's  anointed  by  foroa 
The  theory  of  the  Puritan  sectaries 
was  very  different.  Those  sectaries 
had  no  scruple  about  smiting  tyrants 
with  the  sword  of  Gideon.  Many  of 
them  did  not  shrink  from  using  the 
dagger  of  Ehud.  They  were  probably 
even  now  meditating  another  Y^estem 
insurrection,  or  another  Bye  House 
plot.  James,  therefore,  conceived  that 
he  might  safely  persecute  the  Chuich 
if  he  could  only  gain  the  Dissenters. 
The  party  whose  principles  afforded 
him  no  guarantee  would  be  attached  to 
him  by  interest.  The  party  whose 
interests  he  attacked  wonldbe restrained 
from  insurrection  by  principle. 

Inflaenced  by  such  oonsideratioDs  as 
these,  James,  &>m  the  time  at  which 
he  parted  in  anger  with  his  Parliament, 
began  to  meditate  a  general  league  of 
all  Nonconformists,  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, against  the  established  religion. 
So  early  as  Christmas  1685,  the  agents 
of  the  United  Provinces  infbrmed  the 
States  General  tbat  the  plan  of  a  general 
toleration  had  been  arranged  and  would 
soon  be  disclosed.*  The  reports  which 
had  reached  the  Dutch  embassy  proved 
to  be  premature.  The  separatists  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  been  treated 
with  more  lenity  during  the  year  1686 
than  during  the  year  1685.  But  it  was 
only  bv  slow  degrees  and  after  many 
struggles  that  the  King  could  prevail 
on  himself  to  form  an  alliance  with  all 
that  he  most  abhorred.  He  had  to 
overcome  an  animosity,  not  slight  or 
capricious,  not  of  recent  origin  or  hasty 
growth,  but  hereditaiy  in  his  line, 
strengthened  by  great  wrongs  inflicted 
and  suffered  through  a  hundred  and 
twenty  eventful  years,  and  intertwined 
with  all  his  feelings,  religions,  political, 

•  Van  Leeuwen,-335;x'  168|. 
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domestic,  and  personaL  'Foxa  genera- 
tions of  Stnarts  had  waged  a  war  to  the 
death  with  fouv  generations  of  Poritans ; 
and,  throngh  that  long  war,  there  had 
been  no  Stuart  who  had  hated  the 
Puritans  so  much,  or  who  had  been  so 
much  hated  by  them,  as  himself.  They 
had  tried  to  blast  his  hononr  and  to 
exclude  him  from  his  birthright :  they 
had  called  him  incendiary,  cutthroat^ 
poisoner :  they  had  driyen  him  from 
the  Admiralty  and  the  Friyy  Council : 
they  had  repeatedly  chased  him  into 
banishment :  they  had  plotted  his  as- 
sassination :  they  had  risen  against  him 
in  arms  by  thousands.  He  had  avenged 
himself  on  them  by  hayoc  such  as  !E£g- 
land  had  neyer  before  seen.  Their 
heads  and  quarters  were  still  rotting  on 
poles  in  all  the  marketplaces  of  Somer- 
setshire and  Dorsetshire.  Aged  women, 
held  in  high  honour  among  &e  sectaries 
for  piety  and  charity,  had,  for  offences 
which  no  good  prince  would  haye 
thought  deserving  even  of  a  severe  re- 
primand, been  beheaded  and  burned 
alive.  Such  had  been,  even  in  England, 
the  relations  between  the  King  and  the 
Puritans ;  and  in  Scotland  the  tyranny 
of  the  King  and  the  fiiry  of  the  Pun- 
tans  had  been  such  as  Englishmen 
could  hardly  conceive.  To  forget  an 
enmity  so  long  and  so  deadly  was  no 
light  task  for  a  nature  singularly  harsh 
and  implacable. 

The  conflict  in  the  ro^al  mind  did 
not  escape  the  eye  of  Banllon.  At  the 
end  of  January  1687,  he  sent  a  remark- 
able letter  to  Versailles.  The  King — 
such  was  the  substance  of  this  docu- 
ment— ^had  almost  convinced  himself 
that  he  could  not  obtain  entire  liberty 
for  Boman  Catholics  and  yet  maintain 
the  laws  against  Protestant  Dissenters. 
He  leaned,  therefore,  to  the  plan  of  a 
general  indulgence;  but  at  heart  he 
would  be  far  better  pleased  if  he  coidd, 
even  now,  divide  his  protection  and 
flSkvour  between  the  Church  of  Borne 
and  the  Church  of  England,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  religious  per- 
suasions.* 

*  Barillon,  |g^;  168?.      «  Je  crois  que, 

<ians  le  fond,  si  on  ne  ponvoit  laiaser  que  la 
i^ligion  Anglicane  et  la  CathoUqne  stabiles 
par  les  loix,  le  Boy  d'Angleterre  en  seroit  bien 
plus  content." 


A  very  few  days  after  this  despatch 
had  been  written,  James  made  Partu  to. 
his  first  hesitating  and  ungra-  ^^  i^ 
dous  advances  towards  the  scotund. 
Puritans.  He  had  determined  to  begin 
with  Scotland,  where  his  power  to 
dispense  with  Acts  of  Parliament  had 
been  admitted  by  the  obsequious  Es- 
tates. On  the  twelfth  of  Pebruaiy, 
accordingly,  was  published  at  Edin- 
burgh a  proclamation  granting  relief 
to  scrupulous  consciences.*  This  pro- 
clamation folly  proves  the  correctness 
of  BwiUon's  jud^ent.  Even  in  the 
very  act  of  making  concessions  to  the 
Presbyterians,  James  could  not  conceal 
the  loathing  with  which  he  regarded 
them.  The  toleration  given  to  the 
Catholics  was  complete.  The  Quakers 
had  little  reason  to  complain.  But  the 
indulgence  vouchsafed  to  the  Presby- 
terians, who  constituted  the  great  body 
of  the  Scottish  people,  was  dogged  by 
conditions  which  made  it  almost  worth- 
less. For  the  old  test,  which  excluded 
Catholics  and  Presbyterians  aHke  from 
office,  was  substituted  a  new  test^  which 
admitted  the  Catholics,  but  excluded 
most  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  Catho- 
lics were  allowed  to  build  chapels,  and 
even  to  carry  the  host  in  procession 
anywhere  except  in  the  high  streets  of 
royal  burghs:  the  Quakers  were  suf- 
fered to  assemble  in  public  edifices': 
but  the  Presbyterians  were  interdicted 
from  worshipping  Grod  anywhere  but 
in  private  dwellings :  they  were  not  to 
presume  to  build  meeting  houses :  they 
were  not  even  to  use  a  bam  or  an  out- 
house for  religious  exercises ;  and  it 
was  distinctly  notified  to  them  that,  if 
they  dared  to  hold  conventicles  in  the 
open  air,  the  law,  which  denounced 
death  against  both  preachers  and  hear- 
ers, should  be  enforced  without  mercy 
Any  Catholic  priest  might  say  mass: 
any  Quaker  might  harangue  his  bre- 
thren: but  the  Privy  Council  was 
directed  to  see  that  no  Presbyterian 
minister  presumed  to  preach  without  a 
special  licence  from  the  government 
Every  line  of  this  instrument,  and  of 
the  letters  by  which  it  was  accompanied, 
shows  how  much  it  cost  the  King  to 

•  It  will  be  found  in  Wodrow,  Appendix, 
vol.  11.  No.  129. 
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relax  in  the  smallest  degree  the  rigour 
\nth  which  he  hadeyer  treated  the  old 
enemies  of  his  house.* 

There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  believe 
that,  when  he  published  this  proclama- 
tion, he  had  by  no  means  folly  made 
up  his  mind  to  a  coalition  with  the 
Puritans,  and  that  his  object  was  to 
grant  just  so  much  favour  to  them  as 
might  suffice  to  Mghten  the  Church- 
men into  submission.  He  therefore 
waited  a  month,  in  order  to  see  what 
efiect  the  edict  put  forth  at  Edinburgh 
would  produce  in  England.  That  month 
^^  he  employed  assiduously,  by 
owtiag.  pg^g'g  advice,   in  what  was 

called  closeting.    London  was  very  full. 
It  was  expected  that  the  Parliament 
would  shortly  meet  for  the  despatch  of 
business ;  and  many  members  were  in 
town.     The  King  set  himself  to  can- 
vass them  man  by  man.     He  flattered 
himself  that    zesdous  Tories — and  of 
such,  with  few  exceptions,  the  House 
of  Commons  consisted — ^would  find  it 
difficult  to  resist  his  earnest  request, 
addressed  to  them,  not  collectively,  but 
separately,  not  from  the  throne,  but  in 
the  familiarity  of  conversation.     The 
members,  therefore,  who  came  to  pay 
their  duty  at  Whitehall,  were  ta^en 
aside,  and  honoured  with  long  private 
interviews.     The  King  pressed  them, 
as  they  were  loyal  gentlemen,  to  gra- 
tify him  in  the  one  tiling  on  which  his 
heart  was  fixed.    The  question,  he  said, 
touched  his  personal  honour.    The  laws 
enacted  in  the  late  reign  by  factious 
Parliaments  against  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics had  really  been  aimed  at  himsel£ 
Those  laws  had  put  a  stigma  on  him, 
had  driven  him  firom  the  Admiralty, 
had  driven  him  from  the  Council  Board. 
He  had  a  right  to  expect  that  in  the 
repeal  of  those  laws  all  who  loved  and 
reverenced  him  woxdd  concur.    When 
he  found  his  hearers  obdurate  to  ex- 
hortation, he  resorted  to  intimidation 
and  corruption.    Those  who  refused  to 
pleasure  Mm  in  this  matter  were  plainly 
told  that  they  must  not  expect  any 
mark  of  his  favour.     Penurious  as  he 
was,   he  opened  and  distributed  his 
hoards.    Several  of  those  who  had  been 

•  Wodrow,  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  Nos.  128, 129. 
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invited  to  confer  with  him  left  his  bed- 
chamber carrying  with  them  money 
received  from  the  royal  hand.    The 
Judges,  who  were  at  this  time  on  theii 
spring  circuits,  were  directed  by  the 
King  to  see  those  members  who  re* 
mained  in  the  country,  and  to  asceitam 
the  intentions  of  each.    The  itbm. 
result  of  this  investigation  was,  •«<*'*^- 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  seemed  fuMy  determined  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  the  Court* 
A^ong  those  whose  firmness  excited 
general  admiration  was  Arthur  Herbert, 
brother  of  the  Chief  Justice,  member 
for  Dover,  Master  of  the  Robes,  and 
Rear    Admiral    of    England,  y^j^ini 
Arthur  Herbert  was  much  loved  ^«^>^ 
by  the  sailors,  and  was  reputed  one  of 
the  best  of  the  aristocratical  class  of 
naval  officers.    It  had  been  generally 
supposed  that  he  would  readily  comply 
with  the  royal  wishes:   for  he  'sras 
heedless  of  religion :   he  was  fond  of 
pleasure  and  expense :  he  had  no  pri- 
vate estate :  his  places  brought  him  in 
four  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and  he 
had  long  been   reckoned  among  the 
most  devoted  personal    adherents  of 
James.    When,  however,  the  Rear  Ad- 
miral was  closeted,  and  required  to 
promise  that  he  would  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  his  answer  was, 
that  his  honour  and  conscience  wonld 
not  permit  him  to  give  any  such  pledge. 
"Nobody  doubts  your  honour,"  said 
the  King;  "but  a  man  who  lives  as 
you  do  ought  not  to  talk  about  his  con- 
science."   To  this  reproach,  a  reproach 
which  came  with  a  bad  grace  from  the 
lover  of  Catharine  Sedley,  Herbert  man- 
fully replied,  "I have  my  faulty  sir: 
but  I  could  name  people  who  talk  mufib 
more  about  conscience  than  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  and  yet  lead  Utcs 
as  loose  as  mine."    He  was  dismissed 
from  all  his  places ;  and  the  acoonst 
of  what  he  had  disbursed  and  received 
as  Master  of  the  Robes  was  scrutinised 
with  great  and,  as  he  complained,  vitii 
unjust  severity.f 

*  Barillon,  j^jp^.  168f . ;   Van  Cittcrs, 
Feb.  |§. ;  Reresby's  Memoirs;   Bonrqwnx, 
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It  was  now  evident  that  all  hope  of 
an  alliance  between  the  Churches  of 
England  and  of  Borne,  for  the  purpose  of 
sharing  offices  and  emoluments,  and  of 
crushing  the  Puritan  sects,  must  be 
abandoned.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
try  a  coalition  between  the  Church  of 
Home  and  the  Puritan  sects  against 
the  Church  of  England. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  March  the  King 
informed  the  Privy  Council  that  he  had 
determined  to  prorogue  the  Parliament 
till  the  end  of  November,  and  to  grants 
by  his  own  authority,  entire  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  his  subjects.* 
tion  oMn.  Ou  the  fourth  of  April  appeared 
duigene*.   ^^^  memoMible  Declaration  of 

Indulgence. 

In  this  Declaration  the  King  avowed 
that  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  see  his 
people  members  of  that  Church  to 
which  he  himself  belonged.  But,  since 
that  could  not  be,  he  announced  his 
intention  to  protect  them  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  He  repeated 
all  those  phrases  which,  eight  years 
before,  when  he  was  himseS  an  op- 
pressed man,  had  been  familiar  to  his 
lips,  but  which  he  had  ceased  to  use 
from  the  day  on  which  a  turn  of  for- 
tune had  put  it  into  his  power  to  be  an 
oppressor.  He  had  long  been  con- 
vinced, he  said,  that  conscience  was 
not  to  be  forced,  that  persecution  was 
unfavourable  to  population  and  to  trade, 
and  that  it  never  attained  the  ends 
Tvhich  persecutors  had  in  view.  He 
repeated  his  promise,  already  often 
repeated  and  often  violated,  that  he 
would  protect  the  Established  Church 
in  the  enjoyment  of  her  legal  rights. 
He  then  proceeded  to  annul,  by  his 
own  sole  authority,  a  long  series  of 
sttatutes.  He  suspended  all  penal  laws 
against  all  classes  of  Nonconformists. 
He  authorised  both  Boman  Catholics 
and  Protestant  Dissenters  to  perform 
their  worship  publicly.  He  forbade  his 
subjects,  on  pain  of  his  highest  dis- 
pleasure,  to  molest  any  religious  as- 
sembly.   He  also  abrogated  all  those 

to  Dr.  FitzwflUam,  April  1. ;  Bnrnet,  i.  G71. 
762.  The  oonTenatioB  is  somewhat  difCaraitly 
related  in  the  life  of  James,  ii.  204.  But 
that  passage  is  not  part  of  the  King's  own 
memoirs. 
*  London  Gazette,  March  2k  168{. 


Acts  which  imposed  any  religious  test  as 
a  qualification  for  any  civil  or  military 
office.* 

That  the  Declaratioif  of  Indulgence 
was  unconstitutional  is  a  point  on  which 
both  the  great  English  parties  have 
always  been  entirely  agreed.  Every 
person  capable  of  reasoning  on  a  poli- 
tical question  must  perceive  that  a 
mouarch  who  is  competent  to  issue  such 
a  Declaration  is  nothing  less  than  an 
absolute  monarch.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  urge  in  defence  of  this  act  of  James 
those  pleas  by  which  many  arbitrary 
acts  of  the  Stuarts  have  been  vindi- 
cated or  excused.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  he  mistook  the  bounds  of  his  pre- 
rogative because  they  had  not  been 
accurately  ascertained.  For  the  truth 
is  that  he  trespassed  with  a  recent  land- 
mark fiill  in  his  view.  Fifteen  years 
before  that  time,  a  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence had  been  put  forth  by  his 
brother  with  the  advice  of  the  Cabal. 
That  Declaration,  when  compared  with 
the  Declaration  of  James,  might  be 
called  modest  and  cautious.  The  De- 
claration of  Charles  dispensed  only 
with  penal  laws.  The  Declaration  of 
James  dispensed  also  with  all  religious 
tests.  The  Declaration  of  Charles  per- 
mitted the  Boman  Catholics  to  celebrate 
their  worship  in  private  dwellings  only. 
Under  the  Declaration  of  James  they 
might  build  and  decorate  temples,  and 
even  walk  in  procession  along  Fleet 
Street  with  crosses,  images,  and  cen- 
sers. Yet  the  Declaration  of  Charles 
had  been  pronounced  illegal  in  the  most 
formal  manner.  The  Commons  had  re- 
solved that  the  King  had  no  power  to 
dispense  with  statutes  in  matters  eccle- 
siasticaL  Charles  had  ordered  the 
obnoxious  instrument  to  be  cancelled 
in  his  presence,  had  torn  off  the  seal 
with  his  own  hand,  and  had,  both  by 
message  under  his  sign  manual,  and 
with  his  own  lips  &om  his  throne  in 
full  Parliament,  distinctly  promised  the 
two  Houses  that  the  step  which  had 
given  so  much  offence  should  never  be 
drawn  into  precedent.  The  two  Houses 
had  then,  without  one  dissentient  voice, 
joined  in  thanking  him  for  his  com- 

*  London  Gazette,  April  7. 1687. 
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pliance  with  tHeir  wishes.  No  con- 
stitutional question  had  ever  been  de- 
cided more  deliberately,  more  dearly, 
or  with  more  harmonious  consent 

The  defenders  of  James  have  fre- 
quently pleaded  in  his  excuse  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
on  the   information    oollusiyely   laid 

5 against  Sir  Edward  Hales:  but  the 
lea  is  of  no  Talue.  That  judgment 
ames  had  notoriously  obtained  by 
solicitation,  by  threats,  by  dismissing 
scrupulous  magistrates,  and  by  placing 
on  tne  bench  other  magistrates  more 
courtly.  And  yet  that  ju^^;ment^  though 
generally  regurded  by  the  bar  and  by 
tile  nation  as  unconstitutional,  went 
only  to  this  extent,  that  the  Sovereign 
mighty  for  special  reasons  of  state, 
grant  to  indiyiduals  by  name  exemp- 
tions from  disabling  statutes.  That 
he  could  by  one  sweeping  edict  autho- 
rise all  his  subjects  to  disobey  whole 
Tolumes  of  laws,  no  tribunal  had  ven- 
tured, in  the  face  of  the  solemn  par- 
liamentary decision  of  1673,  to  affinn. 
Such,  however,  was  the  position  of 

Feeling  of  partics  ^^^  Jamcs's  Declara- 
the  Pro.  tion  of  Indulgence,  though  the 
Ditien.  most  audacious  of  all  the  at- 
^'*'  tacks  made  by  the  Stuarts  on 
public  freedom,  was  well  calculated  to 
please  that  very  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity by  which  aJl  the  other  attacks  of  the 
Stuarts  on  public  freedom  had  been  most 
strenuously  resisted.  It  could  scarcely 
be  hoped  that  the  Protestant  Noncon- 
formist, separated  from  his  countrymen 
by  a  harsh  code  harshly  enforced, 
would  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  va- 
lidity of  a  decree  which  relieved  him 
from  intolerable  grievances.  A  cool 
and  philosophical  observer  would  un- 
doubtedly have  pronounced  that  all  the 
evil  arising  from  all  the  intolerant 
laws  which  Parliaments  had  framed 
was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  evil 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  transfer 
of  the  legislative  power  from  the  Par- 
liament to  the  Sovereign.  But  such 
coolness  and  philosophy  are  not  to  be 
expected  from  men  who  are  smarting 
under  present  pain,  and  who  are 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  immediate  ease. 
A  Puritan  divine  might  not  indeed  be 
able  to  deny  that  the  dispensing  power 


now  claimed  by  t^ie  Crown  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution.  But  he  might 
perhaps  be  excused  if  he  asked,  'What 
was  the  constitution  to  him  ?  The  Act 
of  Uniformity  had  ejected  hiTn,  in 
spite  of  royal  promises,  from  a  bene- 
fice which  was  his  freehold,  and  had 
reduced  him  to  beggary  and  depend- 
ence. The  Five  Mile  Act  had  banished 
him  from  his  dwelling,  from  his  rela* 
tions,  from  his  friends,  from  almost  all 
places  of  public  resort  Under  the 
Conventicle  Act  his  goods  had  been 
distrained ;  and  he  had  been  flung  into 
one  noisome  gaol  after  another  among 
highwaymen  and  housebreakers.  Out 
of  prison,  he  had  constantiy  had  the 
officers  of  justice  on  his  track :  he  had 
been  forced  to  pay  hushmoney  to  in- 
formers :  he  had  stolen,  in  ignominious 
disguises,  through  windows  and  trap- 
doors, to  meet  his  flock,  and  had,  while 
pouring  the  baptismal  water,  or  dis- 
tributing the  eucharistic  bread,  been 
anxiously  listening  for  the  signal  that 
the  tipstaves  were  approaching.  "Was 
it  not  mockery  to  call  on  a  man  thus 
plundered  and  oppressed  to  suffer 
martyrdom  for  the  property  and  liberty 
of  his  plunderers  and  oppressors  ?  The 
Declaration,  despotic  as  it  might  seem 
to  his  prosperous  neighbours,  brought 
deliverance  to  him.  He  was  called 
upon  to  make  his  choice,  not  between 
freedom  and  slavery,  but  between  two 
yokes ;  and  he  might  not  unnaturally 
think  the  yoke  of  the  King  lighter  than 
that  of  the  Church. 

While  thoughts  like  these  were  work- 
ing in  the  minds  of  many  Dis-  F^iiaf  or 
senters,  the  Anglican  party  was  cSmA  <rf 
in  amazement  and  terror.  This  Kngtond. 
new  turn  in  affairs  was  indeed  alarm- 
ing. The  House  of  Stuart  leagued 
witii  repubHcan  and  regicide  sects 
against  the  old  Cavaliers  of  England ; 
Popery  leagued  with  Puritanism  against 
an  ecdesiastical  system  with  whidi  the 
Puritans  had  no  quarrel,  except  that  it 
had  retained  too  much  that  was  Popish ; 
these  were  portents  which  confounded 
all  the  calculations  of  statesmen.  The 
Church  was  then  to  be  attacked  atonoe 
on  every  side ;  and  the  attack  was  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  him  who,  by 
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her  constitution,  was  her  head.     She 
might  well  be  struck  with  surprise  and 
dismay.    And  minffled  with  soiprise 
and  dismay  came  otner  bitter  feelings ; 
resentment  against  the  peijnred  Prince 
whom  she  had  served  too  well,  and 
lemozse  for  the  cruelties  in  which  he 
had  been  her  accomplice,  and  for  which 
he  was  now,  as  it  seemed,  about  to  be 
her  ponisher.    Her  chastisement  was 
just    She  reaped  that  which  she  had 
sown.     After  the  Restoration,  when 
her  power  was  at  the  height,  she  had 
breathed  nothing  but  yengeance.    She 
had  encouraged,  urged,  almost  com- 
pelled the  Stnarts  to  requite  with  per- 
fidious ingratitude  the  recent  services 
of  the  Presbyterians.    Had  she,  in  that 
season  of  her  prosperity,  pleaded,  as 
became  her,  for  her  enemies,  she  might 
now,  in  her  distress,  have  foimd  them 
her  friends.    Perhaps  it  was  not  yet 
too  late.    Perhaps  she  might  still  be 
able  to  turn  the  tactics  of  hdr  faithless 
oppressor  against  himself.    There  was 
among  the  AngliVi^n  clergy  a  moderate 
party  which  had  always  felt  kindly 
towards  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  That 
party  was  not  large ;  but  the  abilities, 
acquirements,  and  virtues  of  those  who 
belonged  to  it  made  it  respectable.    It 
had  been  regarded  with  little  favour 
by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
and  had  been  mercilessly  reviled  by 
bigots  of  the  school  of  Laud :  but,  from 
the  day  on  which  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  appeared  to  the  day  on 
which  the  power  of  James  ceased  to 
inspire  terror,  the  whole  Church  seemed 
to  be  animated  by  the  spirit,  and  guided 
by  the  counsels,  of  the  calumniated  La- 
titudinarians. 

Thenfollowed  an  auction,  thestrangest 
The  Court  ^^*  histoiy  has  recorded.  On 
«wi  tiM  one  side  the  King^  on  the  other 
"**^  the  Church,  began  to  bid  ea- 
gerly against  each  other  for  the  favour 
of  those  whom  up  to  that  time  King 
and  Church  had  combined  to  oppress. 
The  Protestant  Dissenters,  who,  a  few 
months  before,  had  been  a  despised  and 
proscribed  dass,  now  held  the  balance 
of  power.  The  harshness  with  which 
they  had  been  treated  was  universally 
condemned.  The  Couit  tried  to  throw 
all  the  blame  on  the  hierarchy.    The 


hierarchy  flung  it  back  on  the  Court. 
The  Kii^  declared  that  he  had  unwil- 
lingly persecuted  the  separatists  only 
because  his  affiurs  had  been  in  such  a 
state  that  he  could  not  venture  to  dis- 
oblige the  established  clergy.  The 
established  clergy  protested  that  they 
had  borne  a  part  in  severity  uncongenial 
to  their  feelings  only  from  deference  to 
the  authority  of  the  King.  The  King 
got  together  a  collection  of  stories  about 
rectors  and  vicars  who  had  by  threats 
of  persecution  wrung  money  out  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters.  He  talked  on  this 
subject  much  and  publicly:  he  threat- 
ened to  institute  an  inquiry  which 
would  exhibit  the  parsons  in  their  true 
character  to  the  whole  world ;  and  he 
actually  issued  several  commissions 
empowering  agents  on  whom  he  thought 
that  he  could  depend  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  sums  extorted  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  by  professors  of 
the  dominant  religion  from  sectaries. 
The  advocates  of  the  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  cited  instances  of  honest 
parish  priests  who  had  been  repri- 
manded and  menaced  by  the  Court  for 
recommending  toleration  in  the  pulpit, 
and  for  refusing  to  spy  out  and  hunt 
down  little  congregations  of  Noncon- 
formists. The  King  asserted  that  some 
of  the  Churchmen  whom  he  had  clo- 
seted had  offered  to  make  large  con- 
cessions to  the  Catholics,  on  condition 
that  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans 
might  go  on.  The  accused  Churchmen 
vehemently  denied  the  truth  of  this 
charge,  and  alleged  that,  if  they  would 
have  complied  with  what  he  demanded 
for  his  own  religion,  he  would  most 
gladly  have  suffered  them  to  indemnify 
themselves  by  harajssing  and  pillaging 
Protestant  Dissenters.* 

The  Court  had  changed  its  fitce.  The 

*  Warrant  Book  of  the  Treaaory.  See  par- 
tioularly  the  inatamctions  dated  March  8. 168|. 
Burnet,  i.  715. ;  Beflections  on  Hia  Majestys 
Proclamation  for  a  Toleration  in  Scotland; 
Letters  containing  some  Reflections  on  His 
Majesty's  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Ck>n- 
adeDoe ;  Apology  for  the  Church  of  Bngland 
with  relation  to  the  spirit  of  Persecution  fOr 
which  she  is  accused,  168|.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  cite  all  the  pamphlets  from 
which  I  have  formed  my  notion  of  the  state  of 
parties  at  this  time. 
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Bcarf  and  cassock  could  hardly  appear 
there  without  calliDg  forth  sneers  and 
malicioxis  whispers.  Maids  of  honour 
forbore  to  giggle,  and  Lords  of  the 
Bedchamber  bowed  low,  when  the  Pu- 
ritanical yisage  and  the  Puritanical 
garb,  so  long  the  favourite  subjects  of 
mockery  in  fashionable  circles,  were 
seen  in  the  galleries.  Taunton,  which 
had  been  during  two  generations  the 
stronghold  of  the  Roundhead  party  in 
the  West,  which  had  twice  resolutely 
repelled  the  armies  of  Charles  the  First, 
which  had  risen  as  one  man  to  support 
Monmouth,  and  which  had  been  turned 
into  a  shambles  by  Kirke  and  Jeffireys, 
seemed  to  hare  suddenly  succeeded  to 
the  place  which  Oxford  had  once  occu- 
pied in  the  royal  favour.*  The  King 
constrained  himself  to  show  even  fawn- 
ing courtesy  to  eminent  Dissenters.  To 
some  he  offered  mon^,  to  some  muni- 
cipal honours,  to  some  pardons  for  their 
relations  and  friends,  who,  haidng  been 
implicated  in  the  Rye  House  plot,  or 
haying  joined  the  standard  of  Mon- 
mouth, were  now  wandering  on  the 
Continent,  or  toiling  among  the  sugar 
canes  of  Barbadoes.  He  affected  even 
to  sympathise  with  the  kindness  which 
the  English  Puritans  felt  for  their 
foreign  brethren.  A  second  and  a  third 
proclamation  were  published  at  Edin- 
burgh, which  greatly  extended  the 
nugatory  toleration  granted  to  the  Pres- 
byterians by  the  edict  of  February.f 
The  banished  Huguenots,  on  whom  the 
King  had  frowned  during  many  months, 
and  whom  he  had  defrauded  of  the 
alms  contributed  by  the"  nation,  were 
now  relieved  and  caressed.  An  Order 
in  Council  was  issued,  appealing  again 
in  their  behalf  to  the  public  libenmty. 
The  rule  which  required  them  to  qua- 
lify themselves  for  the  receipt  of  charity, 
by  conforming  to  the  Anglican  worship, 
seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  silently 
abrogated;  and  the  defenders  of  the 
Kin^s  policy  had  the  eflfronteiy  to  affirm 
that  this  rule,  which,  as  we  know,  from 
the  best  evidence,  was  really  devised 
by  himself  in  concert  wifii  Baril- 
lon,  had  been  adopted  at  the  instance 

*  Letter  to  a  Dusenter. 

t  Wodrcw,  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  Kos.  132. 134. 
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Established 


of  the    prelates    of   the 
Church.* 

While  the  King  was  thus  courtiiig 
his  old  adversaries,  the  friends  of  the 
Church  were  not  less  active.    Of  the 
acrimony  and  scorn  with  which  prelates 
and  priests  had,  since  the  Restoration, 
been  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  secta- 
ries scarcely  a  trace  was  discemiUe. 
Those  who  had  lately  been  designated 
as  schismatics  and  fanatics  were  nov 
dear  fellow  Protestants,  weak  brethren 
it  might  be,  but  still  brethren,  wboee 
scruples  were  entitled  to  tender  re^id. 
If  they  would  but  be  true  at  this  crisifi  t« 
the  cause  of  the  English  constitutioB  and 
of  the  reformed  religion,  their  generositj 
should  be  speedily  and  largely  rewardei 
They  should  have,  instead  of  an  indul- 
gence which  was  of  no  legal  validity,  a 
real  indulgence,  secured  by  Act  of  Pa^ 
liament    Nay,  many  churchmen,  vho 
had  hitherto  been  distinguished  by  their 
inflexible  attachment  to  every  gesture 
and  every  word  prescribed  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  now  declared  them- 
selves favourable,  not  only  to  toleration, 
but  even  to  comprehension.    The  dis- 
pute, they  said,  about  surplices  and 
attitudes,  had  too  long  divided  those 
who  were  agreed  as  to  the  essentials  of 
religion.    When  the  struggle  for  life 
and  death  against  the  common  enemy 
was  over,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
Anglican  clergy  would  be  ready  to  make 
every  fair  concession.    If  the  Dissenters 
would  demand  only  what  was  reason- 
able, not  only  civil  but  ecclesiastical 
dignities  woxdd  be  open  to  them;  and 
Baxter    and   Howe   would    be  ablei 
without  any  stain  on  their  hononr  o; 
their  conscience,  to  sit  on  the  episcopal 
bench. 

Of  the  numerous  pamphlets  in  vhich 
the  cause  of  the  Court  and  the  ututv* 
cause  of  the  Church  were  at  iw*^**- 
this  time  eagerly  and  anxiously  pleaded 
before  the  Puritan,  now,  by  a  strange 
turn  of  fortune,  the  arbiter  of  the  bif 
of  his  persecutors,  one  only  is  still 
remembered,  the  Letter  to  a  Dissenter. 
In  this  masterly  little  tract,  aU  the 
arguments    which    could   convince  a 

*  London  Gasette,  April  21. 1687 ;  Animad- 
versions  on  the  late  paper  entitnled  A  Lettf  f 
to  a  Disaenter,  by  H.  C.  (Henty  Care),  1687. 
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NonconformiBt  that,  it  was  his  duty 
and  his  interest  to  prefer  an  alliance 
■with  the  Church  to  an  alliance  with 
the  Court,  were  condensed  into  the 
smallest  compass,  arranged  in  the  most 
perspicnonsorder,  illustrated  with  lively 
wit,  and  enforced  by  an  eloquence  ear- 
nest indeed,  yet  never  in  its  utmost 
vehemence  transgressing  the  limits  of 
exact  good  sense  and  good  breeding. 
The  effect  of  this  paper  was  immense ; 
for,  as  it  was  only  a  single  sheet,  more 
than  twenty  thousand  copies  were  cir- 
culated by  the  post ;  and  there  was  no 
comer  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the 
effect  was  not  felt.  Twenty-four  an- 
swers were  published:  but  the  town 
pronounced  that  they  were  all  bad,  and 
that  Xiestrange's  was  the  worst  of  the 
twenty-four.*  The  government  was 
greatly  irritated,  and  spared  no  pains 
to  discover  the  author  of  the  Letter: 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  procure 
legal  evidence  against  him.  Some 
imagined  that  they  recognised  the 
sentiments  and  diction  of  Templet 
But  in  truth  that  amplitude  and  acute- 
ness  of  intellect,  that  vivacity  of  fancy, 
that  terse  and  energetic  style,  that 
placid  dignity,  half  courtly  half  philo- 
sophical, which  the  utmost  excitement 
of  conflict  could  not  for  a  moment 
derange,  belonged  to  Halifax,  and  to 
Halifax  alone. 

The  Dissenters  wavered;  nor  is  it 
^  ^  -.  any  reproach  to  them  that  they 
oftbcDi*.  did  SO.  They  were  suffering; 
•*"**"•  and  the  King  had  given  them 
reliel  Some  eminent  pastors  had 
emerged  from  confinement ;  and  others 
had  ventured  to  return  from  exile. 
Congregations,  which  had  hitherto  met 
only  by  stealth  and  in  darkness,  now 
assembled  at  noonday,  and  sang  psalms 
aloud  in  the  hearing  of  magistrates, 
churchwardens,  and  constables.  Modest 
buildings  for  the  worship  of  God  after 
the  Puritan  fashion  began  to  rise  all 
over  England.    An  observant  traveller 

*  Lestrange's  Answer  to  a  Letter  to  a  "DiA- 
senter ;  Care's  Animadyeraloiuon  A  Letter  to 
a  I>ia8enter;  Dialogtie  between  Harry  and 
Rog«r ;  that  is  to  say,  Harry  Care  and  Boger 
X<estrange. 

t  Tbe  letter  was  signed  T.  W.  Gaie  says, 
in  Ills  Animadversions ;  "  This  Sir  Politio  T. 
W.,  or  W.  T. ;  for  some  critics  think  that  the 
traer  reading." 


will  still  remark  the  date  of  1687  on 
some  of  the  oldest  meeting  houses. 
Nevertheless  the  offers  of  the  Church 
were,  to  a  prudent  Dissenter,  far  more 
attaractive  man  those  of  the  King.  The 
Declaration  was,  in  the  eye  of  Sxe  law, 
a  nullity.  It  suspended  the  penal  sta- 
tutes against  nonconformity  only  for  so 
long  a  time  as  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution  and  the  nghtful 
authority  of  the  legislature  should  re- 
main suspended.  What  was  the  value 
of  privileges  which  must  be  held  by 
a  tenure  at  once  so  ignominious  and 
so  insecure?  There  might  soon  be 
a  demise  of  the  crown.  A  sovereign 
attached  to  the  established  ^religion 
might  sit  on  the  throne.  A  Parliament 
composed  of  Churchmen  might  be  as- 
sembled. How  deplorable  woxdd  then 
be  the  situation  of  Dissenters  who  had 
been  in  league  with  Jesuits  against  the 
constitution!  The  Church  offered  an 
indulgence  very  different  from  that 
granted  by  James,  an  indulgence  as 
valid  and  as  sacred  as  the  Ghreat 
Charter.  Both  the  contending  parties 
promised  religious  Uberty  to  the  sepa- 
ratist :  but  one  party  required  him  to 
purchase  it  by  sacrificing  civil  liberty ; 
the  other  party  invited  him  to  enjoy 
civil  and  religious  liberty  together. 

For  these  reasons,  even  if  it  could 
have  been  believed  that  the  Court  was 
sincere,  a  Dissenter  might  reasonablv 
have  determined  to  cast  in  his  lot  witn 
the  Church.  But  what  guarantee  was 
there  for  the  sincerity  of  the  Court? 
All  men  knew  what  the  conduct  of 
James  had  been  up  to  that  very  time. 
It  was  not  impossible,  indeed,  that  a 
persecutor  might  be  convinced  by 
argument  and  by  experience  of  the 
advantages  of  toleration.  But  James 
did  not  pretend  to  have  been  recently 
convinced.  On  the  contrary,  he  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  protesting  that  he 
had,  during  many  years,  been,  on  prin- 
ciple, adverse  to  all  intolerance.  Yet, 
within  a  few  months,  he  had  persecuted 
men,  women,  young  girls,  to  the  death 
for  ikeir  religion.  Had  he  been  acting 
against  light  and  against  the  convic- 
tions of  ms  conscience  then  ?  Or  was 
he  uttering  a  deliberate  falsehood  now  ? 
From  this  dilemma  there  was  no  escape ; 
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and  either  of  the  two  suppositions  was 
fatal  to  the  Eling's  character  for  honesty. 
It  was  notorious  also  that  he  had  been 
completely  subjugated  by  the  Jesuits. 
Only  a  few  days  before  the  publication 
of  the  Indulgence,  that  Order  had  been 
honoured,  in  spite  of  the  well  known 
wishes  of  the  Holy  See,  with  a  new 
mark  of  his  confiaence  and  approba- 
tion.  His  confessor,  Father  Mansuete, 
a  Franciscan,  whose  mild  temper  and 
irreproachable  life  commanded  general 
respect,  but  who  had  long  been  hated 
by  Tyroonnel  and  Fetre,  had  been  dis- 
carded. The  yacant  place  had  been 
filled  by  an  Englishman  named  Warner, 
who  had  apostatised  from  the  religion 
of  his  country  and  had  turned  Jesuit. 
To  the  moderate  Boman  Catholics  and 
to  the  Nuncio  this  change  was  £ir  from 
agreeable.  By  every  Fiotestant  it  was 
regarded  as  a  proof  that  the'  dominion 
of  the  Jesuits  over  the  royal  mind  was 
absolute.*  Whatever  praises  those  fa- 
thers might  justly  claim,  flattery  itself 
could  not  ascribe  to  them  either  wide 
liberality  or  strict  veracity.  That  they 
had  never  scrupled,  when  the  interest  of 
their  Order  was  at  stake,  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  civil  sword,  or  to  violate  the 
laws  of  truth  and  of  good  faith,  had 
been  proclaimed  to  the  world  not  only 
by  Frotestant  accusers,  but  by  men 
whose  virtue  and  genius  were  the  glory 
of  the  Church  of  Bome.  It  was  in- 
credible that  a  devoted  disciple  of  the 
Jesuits  should  be  on  principle  zealous 
for  freedom  of  conscience :  but  it  was 
neither  incredible  nor  improbable  that 
he  might  think  himself  justified  in  dis- 
guising his  real  sentiments,  in  order  to 
render  a  service  to  his  religion.  It  was 
certain  that  the  King  at  h&urt  preferred 
the  Churchmen  to  the  Furitans.  It  was 
certain  that,  while  he  had  any  hope  of 
gaining  the  Churchmen,  he  had  never 
shown  the  smallest  kindness  to  the 
Furitans.  Could  it  then  be  doubted 
that,  if  the  Churchmen  would  even  now 
comply  with  his  wishes,  he  would  wil- 
lingly sacrifice  the  Furitsms?   His  word, 

*  BIUb  Oorrespondenoe,  ICarch  15.  July  27. 

1686;  Barfflon,  ^^  March .^.  ^.  1687 ; 

Bonqnillo,  March  ^.  1687,  intheMaddntosh 
GoUectlon. 


repeatedly  pledged,  had  not  restrained 
him  from  invading  the  legal  rights  of 
that  clergy  which  had  given  such  signal 
proofs  of  affection  and  fidelity  to  his 
house.    What  security  then  could  his 
word  afford  to  sects  mvided  from  him 
by  the  recollection  of  a  thousand  inex- 
piable wounds  inflicted  and  endured? 
When  the  first  agitation  j^uoed 
by  the  publication  of  the  In-  ^^^^^ 
dulgence  had  subsided,  it  ap-  thaPb- 
peared  that  a  breach  had  taken  £^ 
place  in  the  Furitan  party.  The  ^^^'^ 
minority,  headed  by  a  few  busy  men 
whose  judgment  was  defective  or  vas 
biassed  by  interest,  supported  the  King. 
Heniy  Care,  who  had  long  been 
the  bitterest  and  most  active 
pamphleteer  among  the  Nonconformists, 
and  who  had,  in  the  days  of  theFopish 
plot^  assailed  James  with  the  utmost 
fury  in  a  weekly  journal  entitled  the 
Facket  of  Advice  from  Bome,  was  nov 
as  loud  in  adulation  as  he  had  formerly 
been  in  calumny  and  insult.*     The 
chief  agent  who  was  employed  by  the 
govemmentto  manage  the  Fres-  ^^^^ 
byterians  was  Vincent  Alsop, 
a  divine  of  some  note  both  as  a  preacher 
and  as  a  writer.    His  son,  who  had  in- 
curred the  penalties  of  treason,  received 
a  pardon;  and  the  whole  influence  of 
the  father  was  thus  engaged  on  the  side 
of  the  Courtf    With  Alsop  was  joined 
Thomas  BoseweU.      Bosewell  ^^^^^^^^ 
had,  during  that  persecution  of 
the  Dissenters  which  followed  the  de- 
tection of  the  Eye  House  plot,  been 
falsely  accused  of  preaching  against  the 
government,  had  been  tried  for  his  life 
by  Jeffiieys,  and  had,  in  defiance  of  the 
clearest  evidence,  been  convicted  by  a 
packed  jury.    The  ixgustice  of  the  ver- 
dict was  so  gross  that  the  very  courtieis 
cried  shame.    One  Tory  gentleman  who 
had  heard  the  trial  went  instantly  to 
Charles,   and  declared  that  the  neck 
of  the  most  loyal  subject  in  England 
would  not  be  safe  if  Bosewell  suffered. 

*  Wood's  Athens  Ozonienaes ;  Obaemitor; 
Heradltas  Bidens,  pasHm.  Bat  Care's  own 
writings  famish  the  best  nuitedals  for  an 
estimate  of  his  character. 

t  Calam3r's  Aoooant  of  the  MinistsrB  ejected 
or  silenced  after  the  Bestoration  in  Nortb- 
amptonshire;  Wt)od's  AthensQ  OxonienaeB; 
Biographia  Britannica. 
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The  juiymen  themselyes  were  stung  by 
remorse  when  they  thonght  oyer  what 
they  had  done,  and  exerted  themselyes 
to  saye  the  life  of  the  prisoner.  At 
length  a  pardon  was  granted :  but  Rose- 
well  remained  bound  nnder  heayy  re- 
cognisances to  good  behayiour  during 
life,  and  toperiodical  appearance  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  His  recogni- 
sances were  now  dischaiged  by  the  royal 
command ;  and  in  this  way  his  seryices 
were  secured.* 

The  business  of  gaining  the  Inde- 
pendents  was  principally  en- 
trusted to  one  of  their  ministers 
named  Stephen  Lobb.  Lobb  was  a 
weak,  yiolent,  and  ambitious  man.  He 
had  gone  such  lengths  in  opposition  to 
the  goyemment,  that  he  had  been  by 
name  proscribed  in  seyeral  procUma- 
tions.  He  now  made  his  peace,  and 
went  as  far  in  seryili^  as  he  had  eyer 
done  in  faction.  He  joined  the  Jesuit- 
ical cabal,  and  eagerly  recommended 
measures  from  which  the  wisest  and 
most  honest  Eoman  Catholics  recoiled. 
It  was  remarked  that  he  was  constantly 
at  the  palace  and  frequently  in  the 
closet,  that  he  liyed  with  a  splendour 
to  which  the  Puritan  diyines  were  little 
accustomed,  and  that  he  was  perpetually 
surrounded  by  suitors  imploring  his 
interest  to  procure  them  ofaces  or  par- 
dons.f 

With  Lobb  was  closely  connected 
^  William  Fenn.  Pennhadneyer 

*"°*  been  a  strongheaded  man :  the 
life  which  he  had  been  leading  during 
two  years  had  not  a  little  impaired  his 
moral  sensibility;  and  if  his  conscience 
eyer  reproached  lum,  he  comforted  him- 
self by  repeating  that  he  had  a  good 
and  noble  end  in  yiew,  and  that  he  was 
not  paid  for  his  seryices  in  money. 

Hy  the  influence  of  these  men,  and 
of  others  less  conspicuous,  addresses  of 
thanks  to  the  King  were  procured  from 
seyeral  bodies  of  Dissenters.  Toiy 
writers  haye  with  justice  remarked  that 
the  langoage  of  these  compositions  was 
as  fulsomely  seryile  as  anything  that 

*  state  Trials ;  Samuel  BoaeweU's  Life  of 
Thomas  Rosewell,  1718 ;  GeHamfs  Aoconnt. 

t  liondon  Gazette, March  15. 168| ;  Nichol's 
Defence  of  the  Church  of  England ;  Pierce's 
Vindication  of  the  DisBenters. 


could  be  found  in  the  most  florid  eulo- 

fies  pronounced  by  Bishops  on  the 
tuarts.  But,  on  close  inquiry,  it  will 
appear  that  the  disgrace  bdongs  to  but 
a  small  part  of  the  I^iritan  party.  There 
was  scarcely  a  market  town  in  England 
without  at  least  a  knot  of  separatists. 
No  exertion  was  spared  to  induce  them 
to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  In- 
dulgence. Circular  letters,  imploring 
'them  to  sign,  were  sent  to  eyery  comer 
of  the  kixigdom  in  such  numbers  that 
the  mail  bags,  it  was  sportiyely  said, 
were  too  heayy  for  the  posthorses.  Yet 
all  the  addresses  which  could  be  ob- 
tained from  all  the  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baptists  scattered  oyer 
England  did  not  in  six  months  amount 
to  sixty;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
belieye  that  these  addresses  were  nume- 
rously signed.*  One  of  the  most  adu- 
latory was  that  of  the  Quakers;  and 
Penn  presented  it  with  a  speech  more 
adulatory  still.t 

The  great  body  of  Protestant  Non- 
conformists, flnnly  attached  to  ^h* 
ciyil  liberty,  and  distrusting  "^^^*7 
the  promises  of  the  King  and  PuritMu 


of  the  Jesuits,  steadily  refused  l^intt 
to  return  thanks  for  a  fayour,  ^  ^*" 


Conrt 


which,  it  might  well  be  suspected,  con 
cealed  a  snare.  This  was  the  temper  of 
all  the  most  illustrious  chiefs  of  the 
party.  OneofthesewasBaxter. 
He  had,  as  we  haye  seen,  been  *"' 
brought  to  trial  soon  after  the  accession 
of  James,  had  been  brutally  insulted 
by  Jefi&eys,  and  had  been  conyicted  by 
a  jury,  such  as  the  courtly  Sherifis  of 
those  times  were  in  the  habit  of  select- 
ing. Baxter  had  been  about  a  year 
and  a  half  in  prison  when  the  Court 
began  to  think  seriously  of  gaining  the 
Nonconformists.  He  was  not  only  set 
at  liberty,  but  was  informed  that^  if  he 
chose  to  reside  in  London,  he  might  do 
so  without  fearing  that  the  Fiye  Mile 
Act  would  be  enforced  against  him. 
The  goyemment  probably  hoped  that 
the  recollection  of  past  sufferings  and 
the  sense  of  present  ease  would  produce 
the  same  effect  on  him  as  on  Kosewell 

*  The  Addresses  wiU  be  found  in  the  Lon- 
don Glazettes. 

t  London  Gazette,  May  26.  1687  ;  Life  of 
Penn  prefixed  to  his  worla,  1726. 
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and  Lobb.  The  hope  was  disappointed. 
Baxter  -was  neither  to  be  corrupted  nor 
to  be  deceived.  He  refused  to  join  in 
any  address  of  thanks  for  the  Indul- 
gence, and  exerted  all  his  influence 
to  promote  good  feeling  between  the 
Church  and  flie  Presbyterians.* 

If  any  man  stood  higher  than  Baxter 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Fro- 

'^'  testant  Dissenters,  that  man 
was  John  Howe.  Howe  had,  like  Bax-* 
ter,  been  personally  a  gainer  by  the 
recent  change  of  policy.  The  same 
tyranny  which  had  flung  Baxter  into 
gaol  had  driven  Howe  into  banishment ; 
and,  soon  after  Baxter  had  been  let  out 
of  the  King's  Bench  Frison,  Howe  re- 
turned from  Utrecht  to  England.  It 
was  expected  at  Whitehall  that  Howe 
would  exert  in  favour  of  the  Court  all 
the  authority  which  he  possessed  over 
his  brethren.  The  King  himself  con- 
descended to  ask  the  help  of  the  subject 
whom  he  had  oppressed.  Howe  ap- 
pears to  have  hesitated :  but  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Hampdens,  with  whom  he 
was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy,  kept 
him  steady  to  the  cause  of  the  consti- 
tution. A  meeting  of  Presbyterian 
ministers  was  held  at  his  house,  to 
consider  the  state  of  afSiirs,  and  to 
determine  on  the  course  to  be  adopted. 
There  was  great  anxiety  at  the  palace 
to  know  the  result.  Two  royal  mes- 
sengers were  in  attendance  during  the 
discussion.  They  returned  with  the 
unwelcome  news  that  Howe  had  de- 
clared himself  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
dispensing  power,  and  that  he  had, 
after  long  debate,  carried  with  him  the 
majority  of  the  assembly.f 

To  the  names  of  Baxter  and  Howe 
must  be  added  the  name  of  a 
""°^*"*  man  far  below  them  in  station 
and  in  acquired  knowledge,  but  in  vir- 
tue their  equal,  and  in  genius  their 
superior,  John  Bunyan.  Bunyan  had 
been  bred  a  tinker,  and  had  served  as 
a  private  soldier  in  the  parliamentary 
army.  Early  in  his  life  he  had  been 
fearfully  tortured  by  remorse  for  his 
youthful  sins,  the  worst  of  which  seem, 

«  0818111/8  Life  of  Baxter. 

t  Galamy's  Life  of  Howe.  The  share  which 
the  Hampden  family  had  in  the  matter  I 
leurned  from  a  letter  of  Johnstone  of  Waris- 
tomi,  dated  June  18. 1688. 


however,  to  have  been  such  as  the 
world  thinks  veniaL  His  keen  sensi- 
bility and  his  powerful  imagination 
made  his  internal  conflicts  singularly 
terrible.  He  fEUicied  that  he  was  under 
sentence  of  reprobation,  that  he  had 
committed  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  he  had  sold  Christy  that  he 
was  actually  possessed  by  a  demon. 
Sometimes  loud  voices  from  heaven 
cried  out  to  warn  him.  Sometimes 
fiends  whispered  impious  suggestions 
in  his  ear.  He  saw  visions  of  distant 
mountain  tops,  on  which  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  but  firom  which  he  vas 
separated  by  a  waste  of  snow.  He 
felt  the  Devil  behind  him  pulling  his 
clothes.  He  thought  that  the  brand 
of  Cain  had  been  set  upon  him.  He 
feared  that  he  was  about  to  buist 
asunder  like  Judas.  His  mental  agony 
disordered  his  health.  One  day  he 
shook  like  a  man  in  the  palsy.  On 
another  day  he  felt  a  fire  within  his 
breast.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  survived  suflerings  so  intense, 
and  so  long  continued.  At  length  the 
clouds  broke.  From  the  depths  of 
despair,  the  penitent  passed  to  a  state 
of  serene  felicity.  An  irresistible  im- 
pulse now  urged  him  to  impart  to 
others  the  blessing  of  which  he  was 
himself  possessed.*  He  joined  the 
Baptists,  and  became  a  preacher  and 
writer.  His  education  had  been  that 
of  a  mechanic  He  knew  no  language 
but  the  English,  as  it  was  spoken  by 
the  common  people.  He  had  studied 
no  great  model  of  composition,  with 
the  exception,  an  important  exception 
undoubtedly,  of  our  noble  translation 
of  the  Bible.  His  spelling  was  bad. 
He  frequently  transgressed  the  rules 
of  grammar.  Yet  his  native  force  of 
genius,  and  his  experimental  knowledge 
of  all  the  religious  passions,  from  des- 
pair to  ecstasy,  amply  supplied  in  him 
the  want  of  learning.  .  His  rude 
oratory  roused  and  melt-ed  hearers 
who  Ustened  without  interest  to  the 
laboured  discourses  of  great  logicians 
and  Hebraists.  His  books  were  widely 
circulated  among  the  humbler  classes. 
One  of  them,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 

*  Bunyan's  Grace  Abonndlng. 
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was,  in  liis  own  lifetime,  translated 
into  several  foreign  languages.  It 
was,  however,  scarcely  known  to  the 
learned  and  polite,  and  had  been, 
dnring  more  than  a  century,  the 
delight  of  pious  cottagers  and  artisans 
before  it  took  its  proper  place,  as  a 
classical  work,  in  libraries.  At  .length 
critics  condescended  to  inquire  where 
the  secret  of  so  wide  and  so  durable  a 
popularity  lay.  They  were  compelled 
to  own  that  tiie  ignorant  multitude  had 
judged  more  correctly  than  the  learned, 
and  that  the  despised  little  book  weis 
really  a  masterpiece.  Bunyan  is  in- 
deed as  decidedly  the  first  of  allegoiists 
as  Bemostheneis  is  the  first  of  orators, 
or  Shakspeare  the  first  of  dramatists. 
Other  aUegorists  have  shown  equal 
ingenuity;  but  no  other  allegorist  has 
ever  been  able  to  touch  the  heart,  and 
to  make  abstractions  objects  of  terror, 
of  pity,  and  of  love.* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
Engb'sh  Dissenter  had  suffered  more 
severely  Tinder  the  penal  laws  than 
John  Bunyan.  Of  the  twenty  seven 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
Bestoration,  he  had  passed  twelve  in 
confinement.  He  still  persisted  in 
preaching :  but,  that  he  might  preach, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  disguis- 
ing himself  like  a  carter.  He  was 
often  introduced  into  meetings  through 
back  doors,  with  a  smock  frock  on  his 
back,  and  a  whip  in  his  hand.  If  he 
had  thought  only  of  his  own  ease  and 
safety,  he  would  have  hailed  the  Indul- 
gence with  delight.  He  was  now,  at 
length,  free  to  pray  and  exhort  in 
open  day.  His  congregation  rapidly 
increased:  thousands  hung  upon  his 
words;  and  at  Bedford,  where  he 
ordinarily  resided,,  money  was  plenti- 
fully contributed  to  build  a  meeting 
house  for  him.  His  influence  among 
the  common  people  was  such  that  the 
government  would  willingly  have  be- 

*  Young  classes  Bunyan's  prose  with  Dur- 
fey's  poetry.  The  people  of  fashion  in  the 
Spiritual  Quixote  rank  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
with  Jack  the  Giant-killer.  Late  in  the 
eighteenth  oentnry  C!owper  did  not  venture 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  great  alle- 
gorist : — 

**  I  name  thee  not,  leit  ao  deti^Md  •  name 
Should  moT*  a  tneer  at  thy  deterred  £biii«.** 

TOI^  H. 


stowed  on  him  some  municipal  office : 
but  his  vigorous  understanding  and 
liis  stout  English  heart  were  proof 
against  ail  delusion  and  all  temptation. 
He  felt  assured  that  the  profferred 
toleration  was  merely  a  bait  intended 
to  lure  the  Puritan  party  to  destruc- 
tion; nor  would  he,  by  accepting  a 
place  for  which  he  was  not  legally 
qualified,  recognise  the  validity  of  the 
dispensing  power.  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  his  virtuous  life  was  to  decline 
an  interview  to  which  he  was  invited 
by  an  agent  of  the  government.  * 

Grreat  as  was  the  authority  of  Bun- 
yan over  the  Baptists,  that 
of  William  Kiffin  was  still 
greater.  Kiffin  was  the  first  mar 
among  them  in  wealth  and  station. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  exercising  his 
spiritual  gifts  at  their  meetings:  but 
he  did  not  live  by  preaching.  He 
traded  largely:  his  credit  on  the 
Exchange  of  London  stood  high ;  and 
he  had  accumulated  an  ample  fortune. 
Perhaps  no  man  could,  at  that  con- 
juncture, have  rendered  more  valuable 
services  to  the  Court.  But  between 
him  and  the  Court  was  interposed  the 
remembrance  of  one  terrible  event 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  two 
Hewlings,  those  gallant  youths  who, 
of  all  the  victims  of  the  Bloody 
Assizes,  had  been  the  most  generally 
lamented.  For  the  sad  fate  of  one  of 
them  James  was  in  a  peculiar  manner 
responsible.  Jeffireys  had  respited  the 
younger  brother.  The  poor  lad's  sister 
had  been  ushered  by  Churchill  into 
the  royal  presence,  and  had  begged  for 
mercy :  but  the  King's  heart  had  been 
obdurate.  The  misery  of  the  whole 
family  had  been  great :  but  Kiffin  was 
most  to  be  pitied.  He  was  seventy 
years  old  when  he  was  left  desolate, 
the  survivor  of  those  who  should  have 
survived  him.  The  heartless  and  venal 
sycophants  of  Whitehall,  judging  by 
themselves,  thought  that  the  old  man 
would  be  easily  propitiated  by  an 
Alderman's  gown,  and  by  some  com- 
pensation in  money  for  the  property 
which  his  grandsons  had  forfeited. 
Penn  was  employed  in  the  work  of 

*  The  continuation  of  Bunyan's  Life  ap- 
pended to  his  Grace  Abounding. 
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flednction,  but  to  no  purpose.^  The 
King  determined  to  try  what  effect  his 
own  civilities  would  produce.  Kiffin 
was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  pah&ce. 
He  found  a  brilliant  circle  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  assembled.  James 
immediately  came  to  him,  spoke  to  him 
yery  graciously,  and  eonduded  by  say- 
ing, "I  have  put  you  down,  Mr.  Kiffin, 
for  an  Alderman  of  London.'*  The  old 
man  looked  fixedly  at  the  King,  burst 
into  tears,  and  made  answer,  ''Sir,  I 
am  worn  out.  I  am  unfit  to  serre 
Your  Majesty  or  the  City.  And,  sir, 
the  death  of  my  poor  boys  broke  my 
heart  That  wound  is  a«  fresh  as  ever, 
I  shall  carry  it  to  my  grave."  The 
King  stood  silent  for  a  minute  in 
some  confusion,  and  then  said,  *'Mr. 
KifBn,  I  wiU  find  a  balsam  for  that 
0ore.''  Assuredly  James  did  not  mean 
to  say  anything  cruel  or  insolent :  on 
the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
an  unusually  gentle  mood.  Yet  no 
speech  that  is  recorded  of  him  gives 
so  unfavourable  a  notion  of  his  charac- 
ter as  these  few  words.  They  are 
the  words  of  a  hardhearted  and  low- 
minded  man,  unable  to  conceive  any 
laceration  of  the  affections  for  which  a 
place  or  a  pension  would  not  be  a  full 
compensation,  f 

*  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  vindicate 
Pesm's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  to  fasten 
on  me  tiie  charge  of  haying  calumniated  him. 
It  is  asserted  that,  instead  of  being  engaged, 
on  behalf  of  the  govemment,  in  the  work  of 
seduction,  he  was  really  engaged,  on  behalf  of 
Kiffin,  in  the  work  of  intercession.  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  the  following  passage  is  tri- 
umphantly quoted  from  Kiffln's  Memoirs  of 
himself.  '*  I  used  all  the  means  I  oojild  to  be 
excused  both  by  some  lords  near  the  Eing, 
and  also  by  Sir  Nicholas  Butler,  and  Mr. 
Penn.  But  it  was  all  in  vain  .  .  .  ."  There 
the  quotation  ends,  not  at  a  fall  stop,  but  at  a 
semicolon.  The  remainder  of  the  sentence, 
which  fully  bears  out  all  that  I  have  said,  is 
carefully  suppressed.  Kiffln  proceeds  ttius  :— 
**  I  was  told  that  they  (Nicholas  and  Penn) 
knew  I  had  an  interest  that  might  serve  the 
King,  and  although  they  knew  my  sufferings 
were  great,  in  cutting  off  my  two  grand- 
children, and  losing  their  estates,  yet  it  should 
be  made  up  to  me,  both  in  their  estates,  and 
also  in  what  honour  or  advantage  I  could 
reasonably  desire  for  myself.  But  I  thank 
the  Lord,  these  proffers  were  no  snare  to 
me." 

t  Kiflln*s  Memoirs ;  Luson's  Letter  to 
Brooke,  May  11. 1778,  in  the  Hughes  Corres- 
pondence. 


Since  Kiffin  could  not  be  seduced  by 
blandishments  and  fair  promises,  it  was 
determined  to  try  what  persecution 
would  effect.  He  was  told  that  an  in- 
formation would  be  filed  against  him 
in  the  Crown  Office,  and  he  was 
threatened  with  a  lodging  in  Newgate. 
He  asked  the  advice  of  counsel ;  and 
the  answer  which  he  received  was  that, 
by  accepting  office  without  taking  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  Anglican 
ritual,  he  would  maJce  himself  legaUy 
liable  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounda, 
but  that^  by  refusing  office,  he  would 
make  himself  liable,  not  legally,  but  in 
fact,  to  whatever  fine  a  servile  bendi 
of  judges  might,  in  direct  defiance  of 
the  statutes,  think  fit  to  impose.  He 
might  be  mulcted  in  ten,  twenty,  thiilyr 
thousand  pounds.  His  family,  wfai^ 
had  already  suffered  so  cruelly  firam 
two  confiscations,  might  be  utterly 
ruined  by  this  third  calamity.  After 
holding  out  many  weeks,  he  so  &r  sub- 
mitted as  to  take  the  title  of  Alde^ 
man :  but  he  abstained  from  actfug 
either  as  a  Justioe  of  the  Peace  or  a» 
one  of  the  Commission  of  Lieutenancy 
which  commanded  the  militia  of  the 
City.* 

That  section  of  the  dissenting  body 
which  was  favourable  to  the  Eing^a 
new  policy  had  from  the  fi^t  been  a 
minorilT)^  and  soon  began  to  dimin^*!'- 
For  the  Nonconformists  perceived  in  no 
long  time  that  ^eir  spiritusd  privilegea 
had  been  abridged  rather  than  ex- 
tended by  the  Indulgence.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  Puritan  was  ab- 
horrence of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Church  of  Home.  He  had  quitted  the 
Church  of  England  only  because  he 
conceived  that  she  too  much  resembled 
her  superb  and  voluptuous  sister,  the 
sorceress  of  the  golden  cup  and  of  the 
scarlet  robe.  He  now  found  that  one 
of  the  implied  conditions  of  that  illi- 
ance  which  some  of  his  pastors  had 
formed  with  the  Court  was  that  the 
religion  of  the  Court  should  be  respect- 
fully and  tenderly  treated.  He  so<» 
began  to  regret  the  days  of  persecutios. 
While  the  penal  laws  were  enforced,  he 
had  heard  the  words  of  life  in  secret 

•  Eiffin*8  If emoin. 
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and  at  his  peril :  but  still  he  had  heard 
them.-  When  the  biotiiren  were  as* 
sembled  in  the  inner  ehamber,  when 
the  sentinels  had  been  posted,  when 
the  doors  had  been'  locked,  when  the 
preaoher,  in  the  garb  of  a  batcher  or 
a  di&yman,  had  come  in  over  the  tiles, 
then  at  least  God  was  truly  worshipped. 
No  portion  of  divine  truth  was  sup- 
pressed  or   softened    down   for   any 
worldly   object.    AU    the    ^stinctiTe 
doctrines  of  the  Puritan  theology  were 
foUy,  and  eren  coarsely,  set  forth.    To 
the  Church  of  Borne  no  quarter  was 
given.    The  Beast^  the  Antichrist,  the 
Man  of  Sin,  the  mystical  Jezebel,  the 
mystical  Babylon,   were  the  phrases 
oidinarily  employed  to  describe  that 
august   and    fiiscinating    superstition. 
Sach  had  been  once  the  style  of  Alsop, 
of  Lobb,  of  Kosewell,  and  of  other  mi- 
nisters who  had  of  late  been  well  re- 
ceived at  the  palace:   but  such  was 
now  their  style  no  longer.     Divines 
who  aspired  to  a  high  place  in  the 
King's  favour  and  confidence  could  not 
venture  to  speak  with  asperity  of  the 
King's  religion.    Congregations  there- 
fore complained  loudly  t£at,  since  the 
appearance  of  the  Declaration  which 
purported  to  give  them  entire  freedom 
of  conscience,   they  had  never    once 
heard  the  Gospel  boldly  and  faithfully 
preached.      Formerly  they  had  been 
forced  to  snatch  their  spiritual  nutri- 
ment by  stealth :  but,  when  they  had 
b-natched  it,  they  had  found  it  seasoned 
exactly  to  their  taste.     They  were  now 
at  liberty  to  feed :  but  their  food  had 
lost  aU  itfl  savour.    They  met  by  day- 
h'ght,  and  in  commodious  edifices ;  but 
they  heard  discourses  far  less  to  their 
taste  than  they  would  have  heard  from 
the  rector.     At  the  parish  church  the 
will  worship  and  idolatry  of  Eome  were 
every  Sunday  attacked  with   energy : 
but,  at  the  meeting  house,  the  pastor, 
who  had  a  few  months  before  reviled 
the  established  clergy  as  little  better 
than  Papists,  now  carefully  abstained 
from  censuring  Popery,  or  conveyed  his 
censures  in  language  too  delicate  to 
shock  even  the  ears  of  Father  Petre. 
Nor  was  it  possible  to  assign  any  cre- 
ditable reason  for  this  change.    The 
Boman  Catholic  doctrines  had  under- 


gone no  alteration.  Within  living  me- 
moiy,  never  had  Boman  Catholic  priests 
been  so  active  in  the  work  of  making 
proselytes :  never  had  so  many  Boman 
Catholic  publications  issued 'from  the 
press :  never  had  the  attention  of  all 
who  eared  about  religion  been  so  closely 
fixed  on  the  disputes  between  the  Bo- 
man Catholics  and  the  Protestants. 
What  could  be  thought  of  the  sincerity 
of  theologians  who  had  never  been 
weaiy  of  railing  at  Popery  when  Popeiy 
was  comparatively  harmless  and  help-- 
less,  and  who  now,  when  a  time  of  real 
danger  to  the  reformed  fkith  had  arrived, 
stu£ously  avoided  uttering  one  word 
which  could  give  offence  to  a  Jesuit? 
Their  conduct  was  indeed  easily  ex- 
plained. It  was  known  that  some  of 
them  had  obtained  pardons.  It  was 
suspected  that  others  had  obtained 
money.  Their  prototype  might  be 
found  in  that  weak  apostle  who  from 
fear  denied  the  Master  to  whom  he  had 
boastfully  professed  the  firmest  attach- 
ment, or  in  that  baser  apostle  who  sold 
his  Lord  for  a  handful  of  silver.* 

Thus  the  dissenting  ministers  who- 
had  been  gained  by  the  Court  were 
rapidly  losing  the  influence  which  they 
had  once  possessed  over  their  brethren.. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  the  sectaries  found 
themselves  attracted  by  a  strong  reli- 
gious sympathy  towaras  those  prelates 
and  priests  of  the  Church  of  England 
who,  in  spite  of  royal  mandates,  of 
threats,  and  of  promises,  were  waging 
vigorous  war  witn  the  Chtirch  of  Bome. 
The  'Anglican  body  and  the  Puritan 
body,  so  long  separated  by  a  mortal 
enmity,  were  daily  drawing  nearer  ta 
each  other,  and  every  step  which  they 
made  towards  union  increased  the  in* 
fiuence  of  him  who  was  their  common 
head.  William  was  in  all  things  fitted 
to  be  a  mediator  between  these  two 
great  sections  of  the  English  nation. 
He  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  member 
of  either.  Yet  neither,  when  in  » 
reasonable  mood,  could  refuse  to  regard 
him  as  a  friend.  His  system  of  tibeo- 
logy  agreed  with  that  of  the  Puritans. 

*  See,  among  other  oontemporagry  pam- 
phlets, one  entitled  a  Eepresentotion  of  the 
threatening  Dangers  impending  over  Protest- 
ants. 
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At  the  same  time,  he  regarded  episco- 
pacy, not  indeed  as  a  dirine  institution, 
but  as  a  perfectly  lawful  and  an  emi- 

/nently  useful  form  of  church  govem- 

vment.  Questions  respecting  postures, 
nobes,  festivals,  and  liturgies,  he  con- 

-  sidered  as  of  no  vital  importance.  A 
simple  worship,  such  as  that  to  which 
he  had  been  early  accustomed,  would 
have  been  most  to  his  personal  taste. 
But  he  was  prepared  to  conform  to  any 
ritual  which  might  be  acceptable  to  the 
nation,  and  insisted  only  that  he  should 

.  not  be  required  to  persecute  his  brother 
Protestants  whose  consciences  did  not 
permit  them  to  follow  his  example. 
Two  years  earlier  he  would  have  been 

■  pronounced  by  numerous  bigots  on  both 
sides  a  mere  Laodicean,  neither  cold 
nor  hot,  and  fit  only  to  be  spewed  out. 
But  the  zeal  which  had  inflamed 
Churchmen  against  Dissenters  and  Dis- 
senters against  Churchmen  had  been 
so  tempered  by  common  adversity  and 
danger  that  the  lukewarmness  which 
had  once  been  imputed  to  him  as  a 
crime  was  now  reckoned  among  his 
chief  virtues. 

All  men  were  anxious  to  know  what 
TbaPrino*  ^^  thought  of  the  Declaration 
SiJf*""  ^^  Indulgence.  For  a  time 
oranffe  hopcs  wcre  entertained  at 
tbrpraia.  Whitehall  that  his  known  re- 
fadttH**'  spect  for  the  rights  of  con- 
gencc.  science  would  at  least  prevent 
him  from  publicly  expressing  disappro- 
bation of  a  policy  which  had  a  specious 
show  of  liberality.  Penn  had  visited 
Holland  in  the  summer  of  1686,  confi- 
dent that  his  eloquence,  of  which  he 
had  a  high  opinion,  would  prove  irre- 
sistible. He  had  harangued  on  his 
favourite  theme  with  a  copiousness 
which  tired  his  hearers  out.  He  had 
assured  them  that  a  golden  age  of  re- 
ligious liberty  was  approaching:  who- 
ever lived  three  years  longer  would  see 
«trange  things:  he  could  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  for  he  had  it  from  a  man  who 
had  it  from  an  Angel.  Penn  also 
hinted  that,  though  he  had  not  come 
to  the  Hague  with  a  royal  commission, 
he  knew  the  royal  mind.  There  was 
nothing,  he  was  confident,  which  the 
uncle  would  not  do  to  gratify  the  ne- 
phew, if  only  the  nephew  would,  in  the 


matter  of  the  Test  Act,  gratify  the 
uncle.  As  oral  exhortations  and  pro* 
mises  produced  little  effect,  Penn  re- 
turned to  England,  and  thence  wrote 
to  the  Hague  that  His  Majesty  seem«d 
disposed  to  make  large  concessions,  to 
live  in  dose  amity  with  the  Prince,  and 
to  settle  a  handsome  income  on  tbe 
Princess.*  There  can  indeed  be  little 
doubt  that  James  would  gladly  have 
purchased  at  a  high  price  the  support 
of  his  eldest  daughter  and  of  his  son 
in  law.  But,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Test,  William's  resolution  was  immat- 
able.  "  You  ask  me,"  he  said  to  one 
of  the  King's  agents,  **  to  countenance 
an  attack  on  my  own  religion.  I  can- 
not with  a  safe  conscience  do  it-,  and  I 
will  not,  no,  not  for  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, nor  for  the  empire  of  the.  world." 
These  words  were  reported  to  the  King 
and  disturbed  him  greatly,  f  He  wrote 
.urgent  letters  wiSi  his  own  band. 
Sometimes  he  took  the  tone  of  an  in- 
jured man.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
royal  family :  he  was  as  such  entided 
to  expect  the  obedience  of  the  younger 
branches ;  and  it  was  very  hajxi  that 
he  was  to  be  crossed  in  a  matter  on 
which  his  heart  was  set  At  other 
times  a  bait  which  was  thought  irre- 
sistible was  oflfered.  If  William  would 
but  give  way  on  this  one  point,  the 
English  government  would,  in  return, 
cooperate  with  him  strenuously  against 
France.  He  was  not  to  be  so  deluded. 
He  knew  that  James,  without  the  sap- 
port  of  a  Parliament^  would,  even  if 
not  unwilling,  be  unable  to  render 
effectual  service  to  the  common  cause 
of  Europe ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  a  Parliament  were  assembled, 
the  first  demand  of  both  Houses  would 


•  Burnet,  i.  693,  694. ;  Avanx,  Jan.  W- 
1687.  Penn's  letters  were  regularly  put,  Iff 
one  of  his  Quaker  friends  who  resided  at  the 
Hague,  into  the  Prince's  own  hand. 

t  "  Le  Prince  d'Orange,  qui  avoit  fludfi  jvtr 
qu'alors  de  f aire  nno  r^ponse  poaitiTe,  dit . . .  • 
qu'il  ne  consentiroit  jamais  ft  la  suppressSoa 
de  CCS  loix  qui  a/oient  6t6  6tablies  poor  le 
maintien  et  la  surety  de  la  religion  Proteat- 
ante,  et  que  sa  conacienoe  ne  le  lui  pennctbrit 
point,  non  seulement  pour  la  succession  da 
royaume  d' Angleterre,  maia  m&nc  pour  Van- 
pire  du  monde ;  en  sorte  que  le  roi  d* Angle- 
terre est  plus  aigri  coHtre  lui  qu'il  n'a  jamalf 
et6."— Bonrepaux,  June  ii.  1687. 
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be  that  the  Declaration  should  be  can- 
celled. 

The  Princess  assented  to  all  that  was 
suggested  by  her  husband.  Their  joint 
opinion  was  conveyed  to  the  King  in 
firm  but  temperate  t^rms.  They  de- 
clared that  they  deeply  regretted  the 
course  which  His  Majesty  had  adopted. 
They  were  conrinced  that  he  had 
usurped  a  prerogative  which  did  not 
by  law  belong  to  him.  Against  that 
usurpation  they  protested,  not  only  as 
friends  to  civil  liberty,  but  as  members 
of  the  royal  house,  who  had  a  deep  in- 
terest in  maintaining  the  rights  of  that 
crown  which  they  might  one  day  wear. 
For  experience  had  shown  that  in  Eng- 
land arbitraiy  government  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  reaction  even  more 
pernicious  than  itself;  and  it  might 
reasonably  be  feared  that  the  nation, 
alarmed  and  incensed  by  the  prospect 
of  despotism,  might  conceive  a  disgust 
even  for  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
advice,  therefore,  which  they  tendered 
to  the  King  was  that  he  would  in  all 
things  govern  according  to  law.  They 
readily  admitted  that  the  law  might 
with  advantage  be  altered  by  compe- 
tent authority,  and  that  some  part  of 
his  Declaration  well  deserved  to  be  em- 
bodied in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  They 
were  not  persecutors.  They  should 
with  pleasure  see  Boman  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestant  Dissenters  relieved 
in  a  proper  manner  from  all  penal  sta- 
tutes. They  should  with  pleasure  see 
Protestant  Dissenters  admitted  in  a 
proper  manner  to  civil  office.  At  that 
point  their  Highnesses  must  stop. 
They  could  not  but  entertain  grave 
apprehensions  that,  if  Roman  Catholics 
were  made  capable  of  public  trust,  great 
evil  woidd  ensue ;  and  it  was  intimated 
not  obscurely  that  these  apprehensions 
arose  chiefly  from  the  conduct  of 
James.* 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  Prince 
Their  Olid  Princess  respecting  the 
SeetiM  disabilities .  to  which  the  Ro- 
jj^En.  man  Catholics  were  subject  was 
wMi  ca.  that  of  almost  all  the  statesmen 
JJSu  and  philosophers  who  were 
••*^        then  zealous  for  politi(^al  and 

•  Bumct,  i.  710. ;  Bonrepanx,  j^J  1687. 


religious  freedom.  In  our  age,  on  the 
contrary,  enlightened  men  have  often 
pronounced,  with  regret,  that,  on  this  one 
point,  William  appears  to  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  his  father  in  law. 
The  truth  is  that  some  considerations 
which  are  necessary  to  -the  forming  of 
a  correct  judgment  seem  to  have  es- 
caped the  notice  of  many  writers  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

There  are  two  opposite  errors  into 
which  those  who  study  the  annals  of 
our  country  are  in  constant  danger  of 
faUing,  the  error  of  judging  the  pre- 
sent by  the  past,  and  the  error  of  judg- 
ing the  past  by  the  present  The  former 
is  the  error  of  minds  prone  to  reverence 
whatever  is  old,  the  latter  of  minds 
readily  attracted  by  whatever  is  new. 
The  former  error  may  perpetually  be 
observed  in  the  reasonings  of  conserva- 
tive politicians  on  the  questions  of  their 
own  day.  The  latter  error  perpetually 
infects  the  speculations  of  writers  of  the 
liberal  school  when  they  discuss  the 
transactions  of  an  earlier  age.  The 
former  error  is  the  more  pernicious  in 
a  statesman,  and  the  latter  in  a  his- 
torian. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who,  in 
our  time,  undertakes  to  treat  of  the 
revolution  which  overthrew  the  Stuarts, 
to  preserve  with  steadiness  the  happy 
mean  between  these  two  extemes.  The 
question  whether  members  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  could  be  safely 
admitted  to  Parliament  and  to  office 
convulsed  our  country  during  the  reign 
of  James  the  Second,  was  set  at  rest  by 
his  downfall,  and,  having  slept  during 
more  than  a  century,  was  reviv*id  by 
that  great  stirring  of  the  human  mind 
which  followed  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  France.  During 
thirty  years  the  contest  went  on  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  every  consti- 
tuent body,  in  every  social  circle.  It 
destroyed  administrations,  broke  up 
parties,  made  all  government  in  one 
part  of  the  empire  impossible,  and  at 
length  brought  us  to  the  veree  of  civil 
war.  Even  when  the  struggle  had  ter- 
minated, the  passions  to  which  it  had 
given  birth  still  continued  to  rage.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  for  any  man 
whose  mind  was  under  the  influence  of 
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those  paasions  to  see  the  eyents  of  the 
years  1687  and  1688  in  a  perfectly 
correct  light. 

One  class  of  politicians,  starting  from 
the  true  proposition  that  the  Keyohi- 
tion  had  been  a  great  blessing  to  our 
country,  arrived  at  the  false  conclusion 
that  no  test  which  the  statesmen  of  the 
Revolution  had  thoiight  necesss^  for 
the  protection  of  our  religion  and  our 
freedom  could  be  safely  abolished. 
Another  class,  starting  f]H>m  the  true 
proposition  that  the  disabilities  imposed 
on  the  Roman  CathoHes  had  long  been 
productiTe  of  nothing  but  mischief, 
andyed  at  the  false  conclusion  that 
there  never  could  have  been  a  time 
when  these  disabilities  were  useful  and 
necessary.  The  former  '£all&cy  per- 
vaded the  speeches  of  the  acute  and 
learned  '£3don.  The  latter  was  not 
altogether  without  influence  even  on  an 
intellect  so  calm  and  philosophical  as 
that  of  Mackintosh. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  found 
on  exammation  that  we  may  vindicate 
the  course  which  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  all  the  great  English  states- 
men of  the  seventeenth  century,  with- 
out questioning  the  wisdom  of  thecourse 
which  was  as  unanimously  approved  by 
all  the  great  English  statesmen  of  our 
own  time. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  an  evil  that  any 
citizen '  should  be  excluded  from  civil 
employment  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions:  but  a  choice  between  evils 
is  sometimes  all  that  is  left  to  human 
wisdom.  A  nation  may  be  placed  in 
such  a  situa;tion  that  the  majority  must 
either  impose  disabilities  or  submit  to 
them,  and  that  what  would,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances^  be  justly  condemned 
as  persecution,  may  fall  within  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  selfdefence ;  and 
such  was  in  £e  year  1687  the  situation 
of  England. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the 
realm,  James  possessed  the  right  of 
naming  almost  all  public  functionaries, 
political,  judicial,  ecclesiastical,  mili- 
tary, and  naval.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  right  he  was  not,  as  our  sovereigns 
now  are,  under  the  necessity  of  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  minis- 
ters approved  by  the  House  of  Com- 


mons. It  was  evident  therefore  that, 
unless  he  were  strictly  bound  by  law  to 
bestow  office  on  none  but  Protestants, 
it  would  be  in  his  power  to  bestow 
office  on  none  but  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Roman  Catholics  were  few  in  num- 
ber ;  and  among  them  was  not  a  single 
man  whose  services  could  be  seriously 
missed  by  the  commonwealth.  The 
proportion  which  they  bore  to  the  popu- 
lation of  England  was  very  much  smallef 
than  at  present.  For  at  present  a  con- 
stant stream  of  emigration  runs  from 
Ireland  to  our  great  towns :  but  in  the 
seventeenth  century  there  was  not  even 
in  London  an  Irish  colony.  More  tlum 
forty  nine  fiftieths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  ^e  kingdom,  more  than  forty  nine 
fiftieths  of  the  property  of  the  idngdom, 
almost  all  the  political,  legal,  and  mili- 
tary ability  and  knowledge  to  be  ibund 
in  tile  kingdom,  were  Protestant.  Ne^re^ 
theless  the  King,  under  a  strong  in&- 
tuation,  had  determined  to  use  ^  vast 
patronage  as  a  means  of  making  pnwe- 
lytes.  To  be  of  his  Church  was,  in  his 
view,  the  first  of  all  qualifications  for 
office.  To  be  of  the  national  Church 
was  a  positive  disqualification.  He  re- 
probated, it  is  true,  in  language  which 
has  been  applauded  by  some  credulous 
friends  of  religious  liberty,  the  mon- 
strous injustice  of  that  test  which  ex- 
cluded a  smaH  minority  of  the  nati(m 
from  public  trust :  but  he  was  at  the 
same  lime  instituting  a  test  which  ex- 
cluded the  majority.  Hethoughtit  hard 
that  a  man  who  was  a  good  financier  and 
a  loyal  subject  should  be  excluded  from 
the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer  merely  for  be- 
ing a  Papist.  But  he  had  himiwif  turned 
out  a  Lord  Treasurer  whom  he  admit- 
ted to  be  a  good  financier  and  a  lojal 
subject  merely  for  being  a  Protestant 
He  had  repeatedly  and  distinctly  de- 
clared his  resolution  never  to  put  ^ 
white  staff  in  the  hands  of  any  heretic 
With  many  other  great  offices  of  state 
he  had  dealt  in  the  same  way.  Already 
the  Lord  President,  the  Lord  Prity 
Seal,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Groom 
of  the  Stole,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea* 
sury,  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State^ 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  Scot- 
land, the  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  the 
Secretary  of  Scotland,   were,  or  pre* 
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t«&ded  to  be,  Bomaii  GuthoUcs.  Most 
of  these  fdnctionaries  had  been  bred 
Churchmen,  and  had  been  gniltj  of 
apostasy,  open  or  secret,  in  order  to  ob* 
tain  or  to  keep  their  high  plaoes.  'Every 
Protestant  who  still  held  an  important 
post  in  the  govenunent  held  it  in  con- 
stant uncertainty  and  fear.  It  would  be 
endless  to  reooont  the  situations  of  a 
lower  rank  which  were  filled  by  the 
&youred  dass.  Koman  Catholics  al- 
ready swarmed  in  erery  department 
of  ike  public  serriee.  They  were 
Lends  Lieutenants,  Deputy  Lieute- 
nants, Judges,  Justices  of  the  Peace^ 
Oommissioners  of  the  Customs,  EuToys 
to  foreign  courts.  Colonels  of  regiments, 
OoTemors  of  fartresses.  The  share 
which  in  a  few  months  they  had  ob- 
tained of  the  temporal  patronage  of  the 
crown  was  much  more  than  ten  times 


as  great  as  they  would  have  had  under 
&n  impartial  system.  Yet  this  was  not 
the  worst.  They  were  made  rulers  of 
the  Church  of  SngUmd.  Men  who  had 
assured  the  King  that  they  held  his 
faith  sate  in  the  High  Commission,  and 
exercised  supreme  jurisdiction  in  spiri- 
toal  things  over  all  the  prelates  and 
priests  of  the  established  religion. 
Ecclesiastical  benefices  of  great  dignity 
had  been  bestowed,  some  on  avowed 
Papists,  and  some  on  half  concealed 
Papists.  And  all  this  had  been  done 
while  the  laws  against  Pm>ery  were 
still  unrepealed,' and  while  James  had 
still  a  strong  interest  in  a£fecting  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  conscience. 
What  then  was  his  conduct  likely  to  be, 
if  his  subjects  consented  to  free  him, 
by  a  legislative  act^  from  even  the 
shadow  of  restraint  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
doubt  that  Protestants  would  have  been 
as  effectually  excluded  fr^m  employ- 
ment, by  a  strictly  legal  use  of  the  royal 
Ct>gative,  as  ever  Boman  Catholics 
been  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
How  obstinately  James  was  deter- 
mined to  bestow  on  the  members  of  his 
own  Church  a  share  of  patronage  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers and  importance  is  proved  by  the 
instructions  which,  in  exile  ana  old 
age,  he  drew  up  for  the  guidance  of  his 
son.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without 
<nin^ed  pity  and  derision^ose  efibsions 
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of  a  mind  on  which  all  the  discipline  of 
experience  and  adversity  haa  been 
exhausted  in  vain.  The  Pretender  is 
advised,  if  ever  he  should  reign  in  Eng- 
land, to  make  a  partition  of  offices,  and 
carefully  to  reserve  for  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Borne  a  portion  which 
might  have  sufficed  for  them  if  thev 
had  been  one  half  instead  of  one  fiftieth 
part  of  the  nation.  One  Secretary  of 
State,  one  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury, the  Secretary  at  War,  the  majo- 
rity of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
household,  the  majority  of  the  officers 
of  the  army,  are  always  to  be  OathoUcs. 
Such  were  the  designs  of  James  after 
his  perverse  bigotry  had  drawn  on  him 
a  punishment  which  had  appalled  the 
whole  world.  Is  it  then  possible  to 
doubt  what  his  conduct  would  have 
been  if  his  people,  deluded  by  the  empty 
name  of  religious  liberty,  had  suffered 
him  to  proceed  without  any  check  ? 

Even  Penn,  intemperate  and  undis* 
ceming  as  was  his  zeal  for  the  Declara- 
tion, seems  to  have  felt  that  the  par- 
tiality with  which  honours  and  emolu- 
ments were  heaped  on  Boman  Catholics 
might  not  unnaturally  excite  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  nation.  He  owned  that, 
if  the  Test  Act  were  repealed,  the  Pro- 
tectants were  entitled  to  an  equivalent, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  several 
equivalents.  During  some  weeks  the 
word  equivalent,  then  lately  imported 
from  France,  was  in  the  mouths  of  all 
the  coffeehouse  orators;  but  at  length 
a  few  pages  of  keen  logic  and  polished 
sarcasm  written  by  Halifax  put  an  end 
to  these  idle  projects.  One  of  Penn's 
schemes  was  that  a  law  should  be  passed 
dividing  the  patronage  of  the  crown 
into  thi«e  equal  parts,  and  that  to  one 
only  of  those  parts  members  of  the 
Church  of  Bome  should  be  admitted. 
Even  under  such  an  arrangement  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Bome  would 
have  obtained  near  twenty  times  their 
fair  portion  of  official  appointments ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  even  to  such  an  arrangement  the 
King  would  have  consented.  But,  had 
he  consented,  what  guarantee  could  he 
give  that  he  would  adhere  to  his  bar- 

fain?     The  dilemma  propounded  by 
[alifax  was  unanswerable.     If  laws 
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are  binding  on  you,  observe  the  law 
which  now  exists.  If  laws  are  not 
binding  on  you,  it  is  idle  to  offer  us  a 
law  as  a  security.* 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  point 
at  issue  was  not  whether  secular  of- 
fices should  be  thrown  open  to  all  sects 
indifferently.  While  James  was  King 
it  was  inevitable  thdt  there  should  be 
exclusion ;  and  the  only  question  was 
who  should  be  excluded.  Papists  or 
Protestants,  the  few  or  the  many,  a 
hundred  thousand  Englishmen  or  five 
millions. 

Such  are  Uie  weighty  ai^uments  by 
which  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  towards  the  English  Roman 
Catholics  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty.  These 
arguments,  it  will  be  observed,  have  no 
reference  to  any  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  theology.  It  will  also  be  ob- 
served that  they  ceased  to  have  any 
force  when  the  crown  had  been  settled 
on  a  race  of  Protestant  sovereigns,  and 
when  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  state  had  become  so  de- 
cidedly preponderant  that  no  sovereign, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  opinions 
or  his  inclinations,  could  have  imitated 
the  example  of  James.  The  nation, 
however,  after  its  terrors,  its  struggles, 
its  narrow  escape,  was  in^a  suspicious 
and  vindictive  mood.  Means  of  aefence 
therefore  which  necessity  had  once 
justified,  -  and  which  necessity  alone 
could  justify,  were  obstinately  used 
long  after  the  necessity  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  were  not  abandoned  till 
vulgar  prejudice  had  maintained  a 
contest  of  many  years  against  reason. 
But  in  tbe  time  of  James  reason  and 
vulgar  prejudice  were  on  the  same  side. 
The  fanatical  and  ignorant  wished  to 
exclude  the  Roman  Catholic  from  office 
because  he  worshipped  stocks  and 
stones,  because  he  had  the  mark  of  the 
Beast,  because  he  had  burned  down 
London,  because  he  had  strangled  Sir 
Edmondsbuiy  Godfrey;  and  the  most 
judicious  and  tolerant  statesman,  while 
smiling  at  the  delusions  which  imposed 
on  the  populace,  was  led,  by  a  very 
different  road,  to  the  same  conclusion. 

*  Johnstone,  Jan.  13. 1688 ;  Halifax's  Ana- 
tomy of  an  Eqnivalent. 


The  great  object  of  William  nov 
was-  to  unite  in  one  body  the  numerous 
sections  of  the  community  which  re- 
garded him  as  their  common  head.  In 
this  work  he  bad  several  able  and  tnuty 
coadjutors,  among  whom  two  were  pre- 
eminently useful,  Burnet  and  Bykvelt 

The  services  of  Burnet  indeed  it  wa» 
necessary  to  employ  with  some  j;„„^^ 
caution.  The  kindness  with  itnttw 
which  he  had  been  welcomed  "°*^ 
at  the  Hague  had  excited  the  rage  of 
James.  Mary  received  from  her  Mhei 
two  letters  filled  with  invectives  against 
the  insolent  and  seditious  divine  whom 
she  protected.  But  these  accusations 
had  so  little  effect  on  her  that  she  sent 
back  answers  dictated  by  Burnet  him- 
self. At  length,  in  January  1687,  the 
King  had  recourse  to  stronger  mea- 
sures. Skelton,  who  had  represented 
the  English  govemnient  in  the  United 
Provinces,  was  removed  to  Paris,  and 
was  succeeded  by  AlbeviUe,  the  weakest 
and  basest  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Jesuitical  cabal.  Monev  was  Albe- 
ville's  one  object ;  and  he  took  it  from 
all  who  offered  it.  He  was  paid  atonoe 
by  France  and  by  Holland.  Nay,  he 
stooped  below  even  the  miserable  dig- 
nity of  corruption,  and  accepted  brib^ 
so  small  that  they  seemed  better  suitfd 
to  a  porter  or  a  lacquey  than  to  an 
Envoy  who  had  been  honoured  with  an 
English  baronetcy  and  a  foreign  lna^ 
quisate.  On  one  occasion  he  pocketed 
very  complacently  a  gratuity  of  fifty 
pistoles  as  the  price  of  a  service  which 
he  had  rendered  to  the  States  Oenenl 
This  man  had  it  in  charge  to  demand 
that  Burnet  should  no  longer  be  conn- 
tenanced  at  the  Hague.  William,  wbe 
was  not  inclined  to  part  with  a  valuable 
friend,  answered  at  first  with  his  nsoal 
coldness ;  "  I  am  not  aware,  sir,  that, 
since  the  Doctor  has  been  here,  he  hs 
done  or  said  anything  of  which  Hif 
Majesty  can  justly  complain."  Bnt 
James  was  peremptory :  the  time  for 
an  open  rupture  had  not  arrived :  and 
it  was  necessary  to  give  way.  During 
more  than  eighteen  montiis  Burnrt 
never  came  into  the  presence  of  eithef 
the  Prince  or  the  Pnncfss :  but  he  re- 
sided near  them :  he  was  fully  informed 
of  all  that  w^B  passing :  bia  advice  vai 
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constantly  asked:  his  pen  was  em- 
ployed ou  all  important  occasions ;  and 
nuuiy  of  the  sharpest  and  most  effectiye 
tracts  which  about  that  time  appeared 
in  London  were  -justly  attributed  to 
him. 

The  rage  of  James  flamed  high.  He 
had  always  been  more  than  sufficiently 
prone  to  the  angry  passions.  But  none 
of  his  enemies,  not  even  those  who  had 
conspired  against  his  life,  not  even 
those  who  had  attempted  by  perjury  to 
load  him  with  the  guilt  of  treason  and 
assassination,  had  ever  been  regarded 
by  him  with  such  animosity  as  he  now 
felt  for  Burnet  His  Migesty  railed 
daily  at  the  Doctor  in  luikingly  lan- 
goage,  and  meditated  plaiu»  of  unlawful 
terenge.  Even  blood  would  not  slake 
that  frantic  hatred.  The  insolent  di- 
vine must  be  tortured  before  he  was 
permitted  to  die.  Fortunately  he  was 
by  birth  a  Scot ;  and  in  Scotland,  be- 
fore he  was  gibbeted  in  the  Grass- 
market,  his  legs  might  be  dislocated 
in  the  boot  Proceedings  were  accord- 
ingly instituted  against  him  at  Edin- 
burgh :  but  he  had  been  naturalised  in 
HoUand :  he  had  married  a  woman  of 
fortune  who  was  a  native  of  that 
province ;  and  it  was  certain  that  his 
adopted  country  would  not  deliver  him 
up.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
kidnap  him.  Kuffians  were  hired  with 
great  sums  of  money  to  perform  this 
perilous  and  infamous  service.  An 
order  for  three  thousand  pounds  on  this 
account  was  actually  drawn  up  for  sig- 
nature in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Lewis  was  apprised  of  the 
design,  and  took  a  warm  interest  in  it 
He  would  lend,  he  said,  his  best 
assistance  to  convey  the  villain  to 
England,  and  would  undertake  that  the 
ministers  of  the  vengeance  of  James 
should  find  a  secure  asylum  in  France. 
Burnet  was  well  aware  of  his  dan- 
ger: but  timidity  was  not  among  his 
&ults.  He  published  a  courageous 
answer  to  the  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  him  at  Edinburgh. 
He  knew,  be  said,  that  it  was  intended 
to  execute  him  without  a  trial :  but  his 
trust  was  in  the  King  of  Kings,  to 
whom  innocent  blood  would  not  cry  in 
Tain,  even  against  the  mightiest  princes 


of  the  earth.  He  gave  a  farewell  dinnes 
to  some  friends,  and,  after  the  meal,, 
took  solemn  leave  of  them,  as  a  man 
who  was  doomed  to  death,  and  with 
whom  they  could  no  longer  safely  con- 
verse. Nevertheless  he  continued  to- 
show  himself  in  all  the  public  places  of 
the  Hague  so  boldly  that  his  friends 
reproached  him  bitterly  with  his  fool- 
hardiness.* 

While  Burnet  was  William's  secre- 
tary for  English  affiiiirs  in  Mintonof 
Holland,  Dykvelt  had  been  not  JS^^^^' 
less  usefully  employed  in  Lon-  '"d. 
don.  Dykvelt  was  one  of  a  remarkable 
class  of  public  men  who,  having  been 
bred  to  politics  in  the  noble  school  of 
John  De  Witt»  had,  after  the  fall  of  that 
great  minister,  thought  that  they  should 
best  (^scharge  their  duty  to  the  com- 
monwealth by  rallying  round  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Of  the  diplomatists  in  the 
service  of  the  United  Provinces  none 
was,  in  dexterity,  temper,  and  manners^ 
superior  to  Dykvelt.  In  knowledge  of 
English  affiiirs  none  seems  to  have 
been  his  equal.  A  pretence  was  found 
for  despatching  him,  early  in  the  year 
1687,  to  England  on  a  special  mission 
with  credentials  from  tae  States  Ge- 
neral. But  in  truth  his  embassy  was 
not  to  the  government,  but  to  the  op- 
position ;  and  his  conduct  was  guided 

*  Bnmet,   i.    726—731.  ;   Answer   to   the 
Criminal  Letters  issued  out  againgt  Dr.  Bnmet ; 

Avanx  Neg.,  July  yt*  tt.  auL?.  ^^87,  Jan. 

1»    looo      T       •     J.     -r.  -ill         n«o.    50.  1687 
**    1688 ;   Lewis  to  Barlllon,  — * 


Johnstone  of  Waristoon,  Feb.  21. 1688 ;  Lady 
Russell  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  Oct.  5.  1687.  As 
it  has  been  suspected  that  Burnet,  who  cer- 
tainly was  not  m  the  habit  of  underrating  his 
own  importance,  exaggerated  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  I  will  give  the  words 
of  Lewis  and  of  Johnstone.  **  Quiquece  soit," 
says  Lewis,  "  qui  entreprenne  de  1  enlever  en 
Hollande  trouvera  non  seulement  une  retraite 
assnr^e  et  une  entidre  protection  dans  mes 
6taj8,  mais  anssi  toute  I'aaBistanoe  qu*il  ponrra 
d^slrer  pour  f aire  oonduire  surement  oe  8c616- 
rat  en  Angleterre."  **  The  business  of  Bnm- 
fleld  (Burnet)  is  certainly  true,"  says  John- 
stone. "  No  man  doubts  of  it  here,  and  some 
concerned  do  not  deny  it.  His  friends  say 
they  hear  he  takes  no  care  of  himself,  but  out 
of  vanity,  to  show  his  courage,  shows  his 
folly ;  so  that,  if  ill  happen  on  it,  all  people 
will  laugh  at  it.  Pray  tell  him  so  much  from 
Jones  (Johnstone).  If  some  could  be  catchod 
making  their  coup  d'essai  on  him,  it  will  do 
much  to  frighten  them  from  making  any  at* 
tempt  on  Ogle  (the  Prince)." 
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by  private  instmotions  whi^  had  been 
draim  by  Burnet,  and  approved  by 
WilHam.* 

Dykvelt  •  reported  that  James   was 

Mwotiit.  ^it*^'iy  mortified  by  the  con- 
tioni  or  duct  of  the  Prince  and  Princess. 
Stt'Eig-  "  My  nephe\/«  duty,"  said  the 
*il?n"^**^  ^i»&  *'is  to  strengthen  my 
hands.  But  he  has  always 
taken  a  pleasure  in  crossing  me." 
Dykvelt  answered  that  in  matters  of 
private  concern  His  Highness  had 
shown,  and  was  ready  to  show,  the 
greatest  defarence  to  the  King's  wishes; 
but  that  it  was'  scarodiy  reasonable  to 
expect  the  aid  of  a  Protestant  prince 
against  the  Protestant  rdigion.t  The 
King  was  silenced,  but  jiot  appeased. 
He  saw,  with  ill  humour  wluch  he 
could  not  disguise,  that  Dykv^t  was 
mustering  and  drilling  all  the  various 
divisions  of  ihe  opposition  with  a  skill 
which  would  have  been  creditable  to 
the  ablest  English  statesman,  and  which 
was  marvellous  in  a  foreigner.  The 
clergy  were  told  t^t  they  would  find 
the  Prince  a  friend  to  episcopacy  and 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
Nonconformists  w^e  encouraged  to  ex* 
pect  from  him,  not  only  toleration,  but 
also  comprehension.  Even  the  Boman 
Catholics  were  conciliated;  and  some 
of  the  most  respeetable  among  them 
declared,  to  ihe-  King's  face,  that  they 
were  satisfied  with  what  Dykvelt  pro- 
posed, and  that  they  would  rather  have 
a  toleration,  secured  by  statute,  than  an 
illegal  and  precarious  ascendency.  { 
The  chiefs  of  all  tlie- important  sections 
of  the  nation  had  frequent  conferences 
in  the  presence  of  the  dexterous  Envoy. 
At  these  meetings  the  sense  of  the 
Tory  party  was  chiefly  spoken  by  the 
jj^^  Earls  of  Danby  and  Notting- 
ham. Though  more  than  eight 
years  had  elapsed  since  Danby  kad 
fallen  from  power,  his  name  was  still 

*  Burnet,  i.  708. ;  Avaux  Neg.  Jan.  •^.  Feb. 

^.  1687 ;  Yan  Kampen,  Karakterkunde  der 
y  aderlandsohe  Geschiedenis. 

t  Burnet,  i.  711.  Dykvdt's  despatches  to 
the  States  General  contain,  as  far  as  I  hav« 
seen  or  can  learn,  not  a  word  about  the  real 
object  of  his  mission.  His  correspondence 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  strictly 
private. 

X  Bonrepaux,  Sept.  ||.  1687* 


great  among  the  old  Cavaliers  of  Eog- 
hind;  and  many  even  of  those  Whigs 
who  had  formerly  persecuted  him  were 
now  disposed  to  admit  that  he  had 
suffered  for  faults  not  his  own«  and 
that  his  zeal  for  the  prerogative,  though 
it  had  often  misled  him,  had  been  tem- 
pered by  two  feelings  which  did  him 
honour,  zeal  for  the  established  religioii, 
and  zeal  for  the  dignity  and  independ- 
ence  of  his  country.  He  was  alao 
highly  esteemed  at  the  Hague,  wheie 
it  WEB  never  foigotten  that  he  was  the 
person  who,  in  spite  of  the  influenoe  oi 
France  and  of  the  Papists,  had  induced 
Charles  to  bestow  the  hand  of  the  Lady 
Mary  on  her  cousin. 

Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  a 
nobleman  whose  name  will  fre-   Notdng^ 
quently  recur  in  the  history  of    *'*^ 
three   eventful  reigns^  sprang  from  a 
family  of  unrivalled  forensic  enuneme. 
One  of  his  kinooien  had  borne  the  seal 
of  Charles  the  First»  had  prostituted 
eminent  parts   and   learning  to  evil 
purposes,  and  had  been  pursued  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  Commons  of  Enghmd 
with  Falkland  at  theio  head..   A  more 
honourable    renown    had   in  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  been   obtained  by 
Heneage  Finch.    He  had  immediatdiy 
after  the  Besteration  been  appointed 
Solicitor  GeneraL  He  had  subsequently 
risen  to  be  Attorney   General,  Lord 
Keeper^  Lord  Chancellor,  Baron  Finch, 
and  Earl  of  Nottingham,  l^uou^  this 
prosperous  career  he  had  always  held 
the  prerogative  as  high  as  he  honestly 
or  decentiy  could;  but   he  had  never 
been    concerned  in  any  machinatioiis 
against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm.    In  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  oomt 
he  had  kept   his    personal    integrity 
unsullied.      He    had    enjoyed    high 
fame  as  an  orator,  though  his  diction, 
formed    on  models  anterior    to    the 
civil  wars,  was,  towards  the  dose  ^ 
his  life,  pronoimced  stiff  and  pedantic 
by  the  wits  of  the  rising  generation. 
In  Westminster  Hall  he  is  still  men- 
tioned with  respect  as   the  man  who 
first    educed    out    of   the    chaos   an- 
ciently  called  by  the  name  of  equity 
a    new   system   of  jurisprudence,   as 
regular  and  complete  as  that  which 
is  administered  by  the  Judges  of  ^ 


1687. 

Oommon  Law.*  A  considerable  part 
of  the  moral  and  iiiteliectoal  character 
of  this  great  magistrate  had  descended 
with  the  title  of  Nottingham  to  his 
eldest  son.  This  son,  Earl  Daniel,  was 
aa  hoxxmrable  and  virtuons  man. 
Though  enslayed  br  some  absurd  pre- 
judice, and  thougn  liable  to  strange 
fits  of  capiiee,  he  cannot  be  accused  of 
haTing  deviated  from  the  path  of  right 
in  search  either  of  unlawf^  gain  or  of 
uidawfulpleasure.  likehisfftUierhewas 
a  distinguished  speaker,  impressive  but 
prolix,  and  too  monotonouisly  solemn. 
The  person  of  the  orator  was  iu  perfect 
harmony  with  his  oratory.  His  atti- 
tode  was  rigidly  erect :  hui  complexion 
was  so  dark  that  he  might  have  passed 
for  a  native  of  a  warmer  climate  than 
ours;  and  his  luurah  features  were 
eomposed  to  an  expression  resembling 
that  of  a  chief  mourner  at  a  funeral. 
It  was  commonly  said  that  he  looked 
rather  like  a  Spanish  Grandee  than  like 
an  English  gentieman.  The  nicknames 
of  Dismal,  Don  Dismallo;  and  Don 
DiegOy  were  fastened  on  him  by  jesters, 
and  are  not  ^et  forgotten.  He  had  paid 
much  attention  to  Sie  science  by  which 
his  fEumly  had  been  raised  to  greatness, 
and  wae^  for  -a,  man  born  to  rank  and 
wealth,  wondezfiilly  weU  read  in  the 
laws  of  his  country.  He  was  a  devoted 
son  of  the  Church,  and  showed  his  Te- 
spect  for  her  in  two  ways  not  usual 
among  those  Lords  who  in  his  time 
boasted  that  they  were  her  especial 
friends,  by  writing  tracts  in  defence  of 
her  dogmas,  and  by  shaping  his  private 
life  according  to  her  precepts.  Like 
other  zealous  churchmen,  he  had,  till 
reeently,  been  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
monarchical  authority.  But  to  the 
policy  which  had  been  pursued  since 
the  suppression  of  the  Western  insur- 
rection, he  was  bitterly  hostile,  and 
not  the  less  so  because  his  younger 
brother  Heneage  had  be^i  turned  out 
of  the  office  of  Solicitor  General  for 
refusing :to  defend  the  King's  dispens- 
ing power.f 


*  See  Lord  Campbell's  Life  of  him. 

t  Jolmstone's  Correspondence  ;  Maokay's 
Memoirs;  Arbuthnot's  John  BnU ;  Swift's 
writings  from  1710  to  1714,iXM«>» ;  Whiston's 
Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the 
Bali's  answer. 
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With  these  two  great  Tory  Earls  was 
now  united  Halifax,  the  accom-  jj^^^^ 
plished  chief  of  the  Trimmers. 
Over  the  mind  of  Nottingham  indeed 
Halif^  appears  to  have  had  at  this  time 
a  great  ascendency.  Between  Halifax 
and  Danby  there  was  an  enmity  which 
began  in  the  court  of  Charles,  and 
wMch,  at  a  later  period,  disturbed  the 
court  of  William,  but  which,  like  many 
other  enmities,  remained  suspended 
during  the  tyranny  of  James.  The 
fbes  frequently  met  in  the  councils  held 
by  Dykrelt,  and  agreed  in  expressing 
dislike  of  the  policy  of  the  government 
and  reverence  for  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  different  characters  of  the  two 
statesmen  appeared  strongly  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Dutch  envoy.  Halifax 
showed  an  admirable  talent  for  disqui- 
sition, but  shrank  from  coming  to  any 
bold  and  irrevocable  decision.  Danby, 
far  less  subtle  and  eloquent,  displayed 
more  enei^,  r^olution,  and  practical 
sagacity. 

Several  eminent  Whigs  were  in  oon^ 
stant  communication  with  Dyk<  dwoo. 
velt :  but  the  heads  of  the  great  *^^ 
houses  of  •  Cavendish  and  Eussell  could 
not  take  quite  so  active  and  prominent 
a  part  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  their  station  and  their  opinions. 
The  fame  and  fortunes  of  Devonshire 
were  at  l^at  moment  under  a  cloud. 
He  had  an  tmfortuuate  quarrel  with  the 
Court,  arising,  not  from  a  public  and 
honourable  cause,  but  from  a  private 
brawl  in  which  even  his  warmest  friends 
could  not  pronounce  him  altogether 
blameless.  He  had  gone  to  Whitehall 
to  pay  his  duty,  and  had  there  been 
insulted  by  a  man  named  Colepepper, 
one  of  a  set  of  bravos  who  infested  the 
purlieus  of  the  court,  and  attempted  to 
curry  favour  with  the  government  by 
afi&onting  members  of  the  opposition. 
The  Eing  himself  expressed  great 
indignation  at  the  manner  in  which 
one  of  his  most  distinguished  peers 
had  been  treated  und^  the  roval  roof; 
and  Devonshire  was  pacified  by  an 
intimation  that  the  offender  should 
never  again  be  admitted  into  the  pa- 
lace. The  interdict,  however,  was  soon 
taken  off.  The  Eaxl's  resentment  re- 
vived.  His  servants  took  up  his  cause. 
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Hostilities  such  as  seemed  to  belong  to 
a  ruder  age   disturbed  the   streets  of 
Westminster.     The  time  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  occupied  by  the  crimina- 
tions and  recriminations  of  the  adverse 
parties.     Colepepper's    wife    declared 
that   she   and  her  husband  went  in 
danger  of  their  lives,  and  that  their 
house  had  been  assaulted  by  ruffians 
in  the  Cavendish  liveiy.     Devonshire 
replied  that  he  had  been  fired  at  from 
Colepepper's  windows.     This  was  vehe- 
mently denied.    A  pistol,  it  was  owned, 
loaded  with  gunpowder,  had  been  dis- 
charged.    But  this  had  been  done  in  a 
moment  of  terror  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  alarming  the  Gruards.     "While  this 
feud  was  at  the  height  the  Earl  met 
Colepepper  in   the  drawing  room   at 
Whitehall,  and  fancied  that  he  saw 
triumph  and   defiance  in  the  bully's 
countenance.  Nothing  unseemly  passed 
in  the  royal  sight ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
enemies  had  Isft  the  presence  chamber, 
Devonshire  proposed  tJiat  they  should 
instantly    decide    their  dispute  with 
their    swords.      This    challenge    was 
refused.     Then  the  high  spirited  peer 
forgot  the  respect  which  he  owed  to 
the  place  where  he  stood  and  to  his 
own  character,  and  struck  Colepper  in 
the  face  with  a  cane.   All  classes  agreed 
in  condemning  this  act  as  most  in- 
discreet and  indecent ;  nor  could  Devon- 
shire   himself,   when   he  had  cooled, 
think  of  it  without  vexation  and  shame. 
The  government,   however,    with    its 
usual  folly,   treated  him  so  severely 
that  in  a  short  time  the  public  sympathy 
was  all  on  his  side.    A  criminal  infor- 
mation was  filed  in  the  King's  Bench. 
The  defendant  took  his  stand  on  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  peerage;  but  on  this  point 
a  decision  was  promptly  given  against 
him  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  tJie 
decision,  whether  it  were  or  were  not 
according  to  the    technical    rules  of 
English  law,  was  in  strict  conformily 
with  the  great  principles  on  "Which  all 
laws  ought  to  be  framed.   Nothing  was 
then  left  to  him  but  to  pleact  guilty. 
The  tribunal  had,  by  successive  dis- 
missions been  reduced  to  such  complete 
subjection,  that  the  government  which 
had    instituted   the    prosecution  was 
allowed  to  prescribe  tJie  punishment. 


The  Judges  waited  in  a  body  on  Jef- 
freys, who  insisted  that  they  should 
impose  a  fine  of  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand   pounds.      Thirty    thousand 
pounds,    when    compared    with   the 
revenues  of  the  English  grandees  of 
that  age,  may  be  considered  as  equin- 
lent  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy.    h 
the  presence  of  the  Chancellor  not  a 
word  of  disapprobation  was  uttered: 
but,  when  the  Judges  had  retired,  Sir 
John  Powell,  in  whom  all  the  little 
honesty  of  the  bench  was  concentrated, 
muttered  that  the  proposed  penalty 
was  enormous,  and  that  one  tenth  part 
would  be  amply  sufficient.  His  brethren 
did  not  agree  with  him ;  nor  did  he, 
on  this  occasion,  show  the  courage  by 
which,    on    a    memorable    day  some 
months  later,  he  signally  retrieved  his 
fame.     The  Earl  was  accordingly  con- 
demned to  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  imprisonment  till  pay- 
ment should  be  made.     Such  a  snm 
could  not  then  be  raised  at  a  day's 
notice   even  by  the  greatest  of  iJie 
nobility.  The  sentence  of  imprisonment 
however,  was  more  easily  pronounced 
than  executed.   Devonshie  had  retired 
to  Chatsworth,  where  he  was  employed 
in  turning  the  old  Gothic  mansion  of 
his  family  into  an  edifice  worthy  d 
Pailadio.     The  Peak  was  in  those  days 
almost  as  rude  a  district  as  Connenuus 
now  is,  and  the  Sheriff  found,  or  pre- 
tended, that  it  was  difficult  to  anwst 
the  lord  of  so  wild  a  region  in  the 
midst  of   a  devoted    household  and 
tenantry.  Some  days  were  thus  gained: 
but  at  last  both  the  Earl  and  the  Sheriff 
were  lodged  in  prison.     Meanwhile  a 
crowd  of   intercessors   exerted   their 
influence.      The    story  ran  that  the 
Coimtess  Dowager  of  Devonshire  had 
obtained  admittance  to  the  royal  closet, 
that  she  had  reminded  James  how  her 
brother  in  law,  the  gallant  Charles 
Cavendish,  had  fallen  at  GhiinsborotUjh 
fighting  for  the  crown,  and  that  she 
had  produced  not.es,  written  by  Charles 
the  First  and  Charles  the  Second,  in 
acknowledgment  of  great  sums  lent  by 
her  Lord   during  the    civil  troubles. 
Those  loans  had  never  been  rej 
and,  with  the  interest,  amounted,  it 
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said,  to  more  eyen  than  the  immense  fine 
which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  had 
imposed.  There  was  another  considera- 
tion which  seems  to  hare  had  more 
weight  with  the  King  than  the  memory 
of  former  services.  It  might  be  neces* 
saiy  to  call  a  Parliament  Whenever 
that  event  took  place  it  was  believed 
that  Devonshire  would  bring  a  writ  of 
error.  The  point  on  which  he  meant 
to  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the 
King's  Bench  related  to  the  privi- 
leges of  peerage.  The  tribunal  before 
which  the  appeal  must  come  was  the 
House  of  Peers.  On  such  an  occasion 
the  Court  could  not  be  certain  of  the 
support  even  of  the  most  courtly  nobles. 
There  was  little  doubt  that  the  sentence 
would  be  annulled,  and  that,  by  grasping 
at  too  much,  the  government  would  lose 
alL  James  was  therefore  disposed  to  a 
compromise.  DeTonshire  was  informed 
that,  if  he  would  give  a  bond  for  the 
whole  fine,  and  thus  preclude  himself 
from  the  advantage  which  he  might 
derive  from  a  writ  of  error,  he  should 
be  set  at  liberty.  Whether  the  bond 
should  be  enforced  or  not  would  depend 
on  his  subsequent  conduct.  If  he 
would  support  the  dispensing  power 
nothing  would  be  exacted  from  him. 
If  he  was  bent  on  popularity  he  must 
pay  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  it.  He 
refused,  during  some  time,  to  consent  to 
these  terms :  but  confinement  was  in- 
supportable to  him.  He  signed  the 
bond,  and  was  let  out  of  prison :  but, 
though  he  consented  to  lay  this  heavy 
burden  on  his  estate,  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  promise  that  he  would 
abandon  his  principles  and  his  party. 
He  was  still  entrusted  with  all  the 
secrets  of  the  opposition:  but  during 
some  months  his  political  friendls 
thought  it  best  for  himself  and  for  the 
good  cause  that  he  should  remain  in 
the  background.* 

*  Kennet's  funeral  sennon  on  the  Duke  of 
Bevonghire,  and  Memoirs  of  the  family  of 
Cavendish ;  State  Triala ;  PrivyCoundl Book, 

liaroh  5.  IGsf ;  BariUon,  j^^  168T  ;  John- 

Etone,  Dec.  ^  1687;  Lords'  Journals,  May 
6.  1689.  *'  Ses  amis  et  sea  proches,"  says  Ba- 
riUon, "  Ini  conseillent  de  prendre  le  bon  parti, 
mais  il  persiste  jnaqa'ft  pr^ent  ft  ne  <»  point 
■onmettre.  S'il  vooloit  se  bien  condnire  et 
renonoer  &  ttre  populatre  il  ne  payeroit  pa9 


I  The  £ari  of  Bedfohl  had  never  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the  great 
calamity  which,  four  years  before,  had 
almost  broken  his  heart.  From  private 
as  well  as  from  public  feelings,  he  was 
adverse  to  the  Court :  but  he  was  not 
active  in  concerting  measures  against  it. 
His  place  in  the  meetings  of  the  mal« 
contents  was  supplied  by  his  nephew. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Ed-  j,^^,^ 
ward  Russell,  a  man  of  un-  RuMeiu 
doubted  courage  and  capacity,  but  of 
loose  principles  and  turbulent  temper. 
He  was  a  sailor,  had  distinguished 
himself  in  his  profession,  and  had  in 
the  late  reign  held  an  office  in  the 
palace.  But  all  the  ties  which  bound 
him  to  the  royal  family  had  been  sun- 
dered by  the  death  of  his  cousin  Wil- 
liam. The  daring,  unquiet,  and  vin- 
dictive seaman  now  sate  in  the  councils 
called  by  the  Dutch  envoy  as  the 
representative  of  the  boldest  and  most 
eager  section  of  the  opposition,  of  those 
men  who,  under  the  names  of  Kound- 
heads,  Exclusionists,  and  Whigs,  had 
maintained  with  various  fortune  a  con- 
test of  five  and  forty  years  against 
three  successive  Kings.  This  party, 
lately  prostrate  and  almost  extinct,  but 
now  again  taU.  of  life  and  rapidly  rising 
to  ascendency,  was  troubled  by  none  of 
the  scruples  which  still  impeded  the 
moTcments  of  Tories  and  Trimmers, 
and  was  prepared  to  draw  the  sword 
against  the  tyrant  on  the  first  day  on 
which  the  sword  could  be  drawn  with 
reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Three  men  are  yet  to  be  mentioned 
with  whom  Dykvelt  was  in  confiden- 
tial communication,  and  by  whose  help 
he  hoped  to  secure   the  goodwill  of 
three  great  professions.  Bishop 
Compton  was  the  agent  em-    ®"p^°°' 
ployed  to  manage  the  clergy :  Admiral 
Herbert  undertook  to  exert  all  his  in- 
fiuence  over  the  navy ;  and  an  _  ^ 
interest   was    established    m 
the  army  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Churchill. 

The  conduct  of  Compton  and  Her- 
bert requires  no  explanation.  Having, 
in  all  things  secular,  served  the  crown 

I'amende,  mais  s'U  opinifttre,  il  lui  en  oofttera 
trente  mllle  pldces  et  11  demeurera  prlsonnier 
jnaqu'ft  Vactod  payement." 
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with  zeal  and  fidelity,  they  had  incurred 
the  royal  displeasnre  by  refusing  to  be 
employed  as  tools  for  the  destruction 
of  their  own  religion.  Both  of  them 
had  learned  by  experience  how  soon 
James  forgot  obligations,  and  how  bit- 
terly he  remembered  what  it  pleased 
him  to  consider  as  wrongs.  The 
Bishop  had  by  an  illegal  sentence  been 
suspended  from  liis  episcopal  fonctions. 
The  Admiral  had  in  one  hour  been  re- 
duced Irom  opulence  to  penury.  The 
^^  ..„  situation  of  Churchill  was 
ChnrchnL  ^^ely  different.  He  had  been 
raised  by  the  royal  bounty  from  obscu- 
rity to  eminence,  and  from  poverty  to 
wealth.  Having  started  in  life  a  needy 
ensign,  he  was  now,  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year,  a  Major  G«neral,  a  peer 
of  Scotland,  a  peer  of  England:  he 
commanded  a  troop  of  Life  Gruards : 
he  had  been  appointed  to  several  ho- 
nourable and  lucrative  offices ;  and  as 
yet  there  was  no  sign  that  he  had  lost 
any  part  of  the  favour  to  which  he 
owed  so  much.  He  was  bound  to 
James,  not  only  by  the  common  obli- 
gations of  aliegiance,  but  by  military 
honour,  by  personal  gratitude,  and,  as 
appeared  to  superficial  observers,  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  interest.  But 
Churchill  himself  was  no  superficial 
observer.  He  knew  exactly  what  his 
interest  reaUy  was.  If  his  master 
were  once  at  full  liberty  to  employ 
Papists,  not  a  single  Protestant  would 
be  employed.  For  a  time  a  few  highly 
favoured  servants  of  th«  crown  migli 
possibly  be  exempted  &om  the  general 
proscription  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  induced  to  change  their  reli- 
gion. But  even  these  would,  after  a  short 
respite,  fall  one  by  one,  as  Bochester  had 
abeady  fallen.  ChurchiQ  might  indeed 
secure  himself  from  this  danger,  and 
might  raise  himself  still  higher  in  the 
royal  favour,  by  conforming  to  the 
Church  of  Home;  and  it  might  seem  that 
one  who  was  not  less  distinguished  by 
avarice  and  baseness  than  by  capacity 
and  valour  was  not  lilcely  to  be  shocked 
at  thfi^  thought  of  hearing  a  mass. 
^  -^stent  is  human  nature 

tender  spots  even  in 
3s.  And  thus  this 
ed  his  rise  to  his  sis- 


ter's dishonour,  who  had  been  kept  by 
the  most  profuse,  imperious,  and  shame* 
less  of  harlots,  and  whose  pubUc  life, 
to  those  who  can  look  steadily  through 
the  dazzling  blaze  of  genius  and  gloiy, 
win  appear  a  prodigy  of  turpitude,  be- 
lieved implicitly  in  the  religion  which 
he  had  learned  as  a  boy,  and  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  formidly  abjuring  it 
A  terrible  alternative  was  before  him. 
The  earthly  evil  which  he  most  dreaded 
was  poverty.  The  one  crime  irom  which 
his  heart  recoiled  was  apostasy.  And, 
if  the  designs  of  the  Court  succeeded, 
he  could  not  doubt  that  between  pover^ 
and  apostasy  he  must  soon  make  h^ 
choice.  He  therefore  detennined  to 
cross  those  designs;  and  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  there  was  no  guilt  and  no 
disgrace  which  he  was  not  ready  to 
incur,  in  order  to  escape  &om  the 
necessity  of  parting  either  with  his 
places  or  with  his  religion.* 

It  was  not  only  as  a;  military  com- 
mander, high  in  rank,  and  dis-  j^^ 
tinguished  by  skill  and  courage,  churcufii 
that  Churchill  was  able  to  ren-  priLoM 
der  services  to  the  opposition.  ^"^ 
It  was,  if  not  ab»Mutely  essential, 
yet  most  important,  to  the  success'  of 
William's  plans  that  his  sister  in 
law,  who,  in  the  order  of  successiffli 
to  the  English  throne,  stood  between 
his  wife  and  himself,  should  act  in 
cordial  union  with  him.  All  his  diffi- 
culties would  have  been  greatly  ang' 
mented  if  Anne  had  dedared  hosdf 
favourable  to  the  Indulgence.  Which 
side  she  might  take  depended  on  the 
will  of  others.  For  her  understanding 
was  sluggish;  and,  though  there  vas 
latent  in  her  character  a  hereditaiy  wil- 
fulness and  stubbornness  which,  many 
years  later,  great  power  and  gwafc 
provocations  developed,  she  was  as  yet 
a  willing  slave  to  a  nature  far  more 
vivacious  and  imperious  than  her  own. 
The  person  by  whom  she  was  abso- 

*  The  motive  which  detennined  the  oob- 
dnot  of  the  OhurchUls  is  ebortly  and  plainly 
Bet  forth  in  the  Duchees  of  Mailb(»oiigti'8 
Vindication.  "  It  was,'*  she  saors,  "  evident 
to  all  the  world  that,  as  things  wero  carried 
on  by  King  James,  everybody  sooner  or  liter 
most  be  mined,  who  wonld  not  beoome  & 
Boman  Catholic.  This  consideration  msde 
me  very  well  pleased  at  the  Prince  of  Otaag*^ 
tindertaldzvc  to  rescue  ns  from  saah,  slavefy." 
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lutely  goremed  was  the  wife  of 
Churdiill,  a  woman  who  afterwards 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  fate 
of  England  and  of  Europe. 

The  name  of  this  celebrated  favourite 
was  Sarah  Jennings.  Her  elder  sister, 
Frances,  had  been  distinguished  by 
beauty  and  levity  even  among  the 
crowd  of  beautiM  faces  and  lieht 
characters  which  adorned  and  ma- 
graced  Whitehall  during  the  wild  car- 
niTal  of  the  Bestoration«  On  one 
occasion  Erances  dressed  herself  like 
an  orange  girl  and  cried  fruit  about 
the  streets.*  Sober  people  predicted 
that  a  girl  of  so  little  discretion  and 
delicacy  would  not  easily  find  a  hus- 
band. She  was  however  twice  married, 
and  was  now  the  wife  of  TyrconneL 
Sarah,  less  regularly  beautiful,  was 
perhaps  more  attractive.  Her  face 
was  expressive :  her  form  wanted  no 
feminine  charm ;  and  the  profusion  of 
her  fine  hair,  not  yet  disguised  by 
powder  according  to  that  barbarous 
fiEishion  which  she  lived  to  see  intro- 
duced, was  the  delight  of  numerous 
admirers.  Among  me  gallants  who 
sued  fbr  her  favour,  Colonel  Churchill, 
young,  handsome,  graceful,  insinuating, 
eloquent^  and  brave,  obtained  the  pre- 
ference. He  must  have  been  enamoured 
indeed.  Eor  he  had  little  property 
except  the  annuity  which  he  had  bought 
with  the  infamous  wages  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland :  he 
was  insatiable  of  riches :  Sarah  was 
poor;  and  a  plain  girl  with  a  large 
fortune  was  proposeid  to  him.  33is 
love,  after  a  struggle,  prevailed  over 
his  avarice:  marriage  only  strengthened 
his  passion;  and,  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life,  Sarah  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
and  distinction  of  being  the  one  human 
being  who  was  able  to  mislead  that 
fiirsighted  and  surefooted  judgment, 
who  was  fervently  loved  by  that  cold 
heart,  and  who  was  servilely  feared  by 
that  intrepid  spirit. 

In  a  worldly  sense  the  fidelity  of 
Churchill's  love  was  amply  rewarded. 
His  bride,  though  slenderly  portioned, 
brought  with  her  a  dowry  which,  judi- 
ciously employed,  made  him  at  length 

*  G^rainmont's  Memoiis ;  P^ys's  Diary, 
Peb.2].168|. 


a  Duke  of  England^  a  Prince  of  the 
Empire,  the  captain  general  of  a 'great 
coalition,  the  arbiter  between  mighty 
princes,  and,  what  he  valued  more,  the 
wealthiest  subject  in  Europe.  She  had 
been  brought  up  from  childhood  with 
the  Priiieess  Anne ;  and  a  close  friend- 
ship had. arisen  between  the  girls.  In 
character  they  resembled  each  other 
very  little.  Anne  was  slow  and  taci- 
turn. To  those  whom  she  loved  she 
was  meek.  The  form  which  her  anger 
assumed  was  sullenness.  She  had  a 
strong  sense  of  religion,  and  was  at- 
tached even  with  bigotry  to  the  rit.es 
and  government  of  the  Church  of 
England*  Sarah  was  lively  and  voluble* 
domineered  over  those  whom  she  re^ 
garded  with  most  kindness,  and,  when 
she  was  offended,  vented  her  rage  in 
tears  and  tempestuous  reproaches.  To 
sanctity  she  made  no  pretence,  and^ 
indeed,  narrowly  escaped  the  imputa- 
tion of  irreligion.  She  was  not  yet 
what  she  became  when  one  class  of 
vices  had  been  fully  developed  in  h^ 
by  prosperity,  and  another  by  adversity, 
when  faisr  brain  had  been  turned  by 
success  and  flattery,  when  her  heart 
had  been  ulcerated  by  disasters  and 
mortifications.  She  lived  to  be  that 
most  odious  and  miserable  of  human 
beings,  all  ancient  crone  at  war  with 
her  whole-  kind,  at.  war  with-  her  own 
children  and  grandchildren^  great  in- 
deed and  rich,  but  Valuing  greatness 
and  riches  chiefly  because  they  enabled 
her  to  brave  public  opinion,  and  to  in- 
dulge without  restraint  her  hatred  to 
the  living  and  the  dead.  In  the  reign 
of  James  she  was  regarded  as  nothing 
worse  than  a  fine  highsfuxited  young 
woman,  who  could  now  and  then  be 
cross  and  arbitraryj  but  whose  flaws  of 
temper  might  well  be  pardoned  in  oon- 
sideration  of  her  charms. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  dif- 
ferences of  taste,  imderstanding,  and 
disposition,  are  no  impediments  to 
friendship,  and  that  the  dosest  intima- 
cies often  exist  between  minds  each  of 
which  supplies  what  is  wantii^  to  the 
other.  Lady  Churchill  was  loved  and 
even  worshipped  by  Anne.  The  Princess 
could  not  live  apart  from  the  object  of 
her  romantic  fondness.     She  marriedr 
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-aiid  was  a  ailVitui  and  even  an  affee- 
tionate  wife.  But  Prince  George,  a  dull 
maa  whose  chief  pleasures  were  derived 
from  his  dinner  and  his  bottle,  acquired 
•over  her  no  influence  comparable  to 
that  exercised  by  her  female  friend, 
and  soon  gave  himself  up  with  stupid 
patience  to  the  dominion  of  the  vehe- 
ment and  commanding  spirit  by  which 
•his  wife  was  governed.  Children  were 
ibom  to  the  royal  pair ;  and  Anne  was 
1>y  no  means  without  the  feelings  of  a 
mother.  But  the  tenderness  which  she 
felt  for  heroflfepring  was  languid  when 
compared  with  her  devotion  to  the 
companion  of  her  early  years.  At 
length  the  Princess  became  impatient 
t>f  the  restraint  which  etiquette  imposed 
on  her.  She  could  not  bear  to  hear  the 
'words  Madam  and  Royal  Highness 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  was  more  to 
her  than  a  sister.  Such  words  were 
indeed  necessary  in  the  gallery  ov  the 
drawingroom:  but  they  were  disused 
in  the  doseK  Anne  was  Mrs.  Morley : 
Lady  ChurchiU  was  Mrs.  Freeman ;  and 
under  these  childish  names  was  carried 
on  during  twenty  years  a  correspon- 
dence on  which  at  last  the  fate  of  ad- 
ministrations and  dynasties  depended. 
But  as  yet  Anne  had  no  politiod  power 
and  little  patronage.  Herfriend  attended 
her  as  first  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber, 
with  a  salaiy  of  only  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  There  is  reason,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that,  even  at  this  time, 
Churchill  was  able  to  gratify  his  ruling 
passion  by  means  of  his  wife's  influence. 
The  Princess,  though  her  income  was 
!arge  and  her  tastes  simple)  contracted 
debts  which  her  father,  not  without 
some  murmurs,  discharged ;  and  it  was 
Tumoured  that  her  embarrassments  had 
l)een  caused  by  her  prodigal  bounty  to 
her  favourite  * 

At  length  the  time  had  arrived  when 
this  singular  friendship  was  to  exercise 
a  great  influence  on  public  afl&irs. 
What  part  Anne  would  take  in  the  con- 
test which  distracted  England  was 
matter  of  deep  anxiety.     Filial  duty 

*  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  all  the 
1x>oks  from  which  I  have  formed  my  esti- 
fnate  of  the  duchess's  character.  Her  own 
letters,  her  own  Vindication,  and  the  relics 
wMch  it  c^ed  forth,  have  been  my  chief 
materials. 


was  on  one  side ;  and  the  interests  of 
the  religion  to  which  she  was  sincerely 
attached  were  on  the  other.  A  less 
inert  nature  might  well  have  remained 
long  in  suspense  when  drawn  in  oppo- 
site directions  by  motives  so  strong  and 
so  respectable.  But  the  influence  of 
the  Churchills  decided  the  question; 
and  their  patroness  became  an  im- 
portant member  of  that  extensive  league 
of  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  the 
head. 

In  June  1687  Dykvelt  returned  to 
the  Hague.     He  presented  to  j^^^^^ 
the    States    General    a  royal  mamn  m 
epistle  fllled  with  eulogies  of  *'*'"^"" 
his   conduct  during  his  residence  in 
London.     These  eulogies  however  were 
merely  formal.   James,  in  private  com- 
munications written  with  bis  own  hand, 
bitterly  complained  that  the  Envoy  had 
lived  in  close  intimacy  with  the  most 
factious  men  in  the  realm,  and  had  en- 
couraged them  in  all  their  evil  purposes. 
Dykvelt  carried  with  him  also  a 
packet  of  letters  from  the  most  TmlISm 
eminent  of  those  with  whom  he  ]^^ 
had  conferred  during  his  stay  EneiUfc- 
in  England.    The  writers  ge-  "**" 
nerally  expressed  unbounded  reverence 
and  affection  for  William,  and  referred 
him  to  the  bearer  for  fuller  information 
as  to  their  views.     Halifax  discussed 
the  state  and  prospects  of  the  countiy 
with  his  usual  subtlety  and  vivacity, 
but  took  care  not  to  pledge  himself  to 
any  perilous  line  of  conduct.     Danby 
wrote  in  a  bolder  and  more  determined 
tone,  and  could  not  refrain  from  slilj 
sneering  at  the  fears  and  scruples  of 
his  accomplished  rival    But  the  most 
remarkable  letter  was  from  Ciiorchiil 
It  was  written  with  that  natural  elo- 
quence which,  illiterate  as  he  was,  he 
never  wanted  on  great  occasions,  and 
with  tliat  air  of  magnanimity  which, 
perfidious  as  he  was,  he  could  with  sin- 
gular dexterity  assume.     The  Princess 
Anne,  he  said,  had  commanded  him  to 
assure  her  illustrious  relatives  at  the 
Hague  that  she  was  fully  resolved  by 
God's  help  rather  to  lose  her  life  than 
to  be  guilty  of  apostasy.     As  for  him- 
self, his  places  and  the  qoyal  favour 
were  as  nothing  to  him  in  comparison 
with  his  reb'gion.     He  concluded  by 
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declaring  in  lofty  language  tJiat,  though 
he  could  not  pretend  to  hare  lived  the 
life  of  a  saint,  he  should  be  found 
ready,  on  occasion,  to  die  the  death  of 
a  martyr.* 

Dykvelt's  mission  had  succeeded  so 
zaiwicin'i  "^®^  t^*^  *  pretence  was  soon 
iniMion.  found  ipr  sending  another 
agent  to  continue  the  work  which  had 
been  so  auspiciously  commenced.  The 
new  Envoy,  afterwards  the  founder  of 
a  noble  English  house  which  became 
extinct  in  our  own  time,  was  an  illegi- 
timate cousin  german  of  William  ;  and 
bore  a  title  taken  from  the  lordship  of 
Zulestein.  Zulestein's  relationship  to 
the  House  of  Orange  gave  him  import- 
ance in  the  public  eye.  His  bearing 
was  that  of  a  gallant  soldier.  He  was 
indeed  in  diplomatic  talents  and  know- 
ledge far  inferior  to  Dykvelt :  but  even 
this  inferiority  had  its  advantages.  A 
military  man,  who  had  never  appeared 
to  trouble  himself  about  political  afiairs, 
could,  without  exciting  any  suspicion, 
hold  with  the  English  aristocracy  an 
intercourse  which,  if  he  had  been  a 
noted  master  of  statecraft,  would  have 
been  jealously  watched.  Zulestein, 
after  a  short  absence,  returned  to  his 
country  charged  with  letters  and  verbal 
messages  not  less  important  than  those 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  prede- 
cessor. A  regular  .correspondence  was 
from  this  time  established  between  the 
Prince  and  the  opposition.  Agents  of 
various  ranks  passed  and  repassed  be- 
tween the  Thames  and  the  Hague. 
Among  these :  a  Scotchman,  of  some 
parts  and  great  activity,  named  John- 
stone, was  the  most  useful.  He  was 
cousin  to  Bnmet,  and  son  of  an  eminent 
covenanter  who  had,  soon  after  the 
Bestoration,  been  put  to  death  for 
treason,  and  who  was  honoured  by  his 
party  as  a  martyr. 

The  estrangement  between  the  King 
ornwins  °^  England  and  the  Prince 
cnmitj  of  Orange  became  daily  more 
janmuid  Complete.  A  serious  dispute 
wiuiam.    y^^  arisen  concerning  the  six 

*  The  formal  epistle  which  Dykvelt  carried 
back  to  the  States  is  in  the  Archives  at  the 
Hague.  The  other  letters  mentioned  in  this 
paragraph  are  given  by  Dalrymple ;  Appendix 
to  Book  Y. 
VOL.  n. 


British  regiments  which  were  in  the 
pay  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  King 
wished  to  put  these  regiments  under 
the  command  of  Roman  Catholic  offi- 
cers. The  Prince  resolutely  opposed 
this  design.  The  King  had  recourse 
to  his  favourite  commonplaces  about 
toleration.  The  Prince  replied  that  he 
only  followed  His  Majesty's  example. 
It  was  notorious  that  loyal  and  able 
men  had  been  turned  out  of  office  in 
England  merely  for  being  Protestants. 
It  was  then  surely  competent  to  the 
Stadtholder  and  the  States  G-eneral  to 
withhold  high  public  trusts  from  Pa- 
pists. This  answer  provoked  James  to 
such  a  degree  that,  in  his  rage,  he  lost 
sight  of  veracity  and  common  sense. 
It  was  false,  he  vehemently  said,  that 
he  had  ever  turned  out  anybody  on< 
religious  grounds.  And  if  he  had,  what' 
was  that  to  the  Prince  or  to  the  States  ? 
Were  they  his  masters?  Were  they 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  conduct  of 
foreign  sovereigns?  From  that  time 
he  became  desirous  to  recall  his  sub^ 
jects  who  were  in  the  Dutch  service. 
By  bringing  them^  OTer  to  England  be 
should,  he  conceived,  at  once  strengthen 
himself,  and  weaken  his  worst  enemies. 
But  there  were  financial  difficulties 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  over- 
look. The  number  of  troops  already 
in  his  pay  was  as  great  as  his  revenue, 
though  large  beyond  all  precedent,  and 
though  parsimoniously  administered, 
would  support.  If  the  battalions  now 
in  Holland  were  added  to  the  existing 
establishment,  the  Treasury  would  be 
bankrupt.  'Perhaps  Lewis  might  be 
induced  to  take  them  into  his  service. 
They  would  in  that  case  be  removed' 
from  a  coimtry  where  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  corrupting  influence  of  a<- 
republican  government  and  aCalvinistic 
worship,  and  would  be  placed  in  a 
country  where  none  ventured  to  dis- 
pute the  mandates  of  the  sovereign  or 
the  doctrines  of  the  true  Church.  The 
soldiers  would  soon  unlearn  every  po- 
litical and  religious  heresy.  Their 
native  prince  might  always,  at  short 
notice,  command  their  help,  and  would, 
on  any  emei^ency,  be  able  to  rely  on 
their  fidelity. 

A  negotiation  on  this  subject  was 
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opened'  between  Whitehall  and  Yer^ 
failles.  Lewis  had  as  many  soldiers  as 
he  wanted ;  and,  had  it  been  otherwise, 
he  would  not  have  been  disposed  to 
take  Englishmen  into  his  service ;  for 
the  pay  of  England,  low  as  it  must 
seem  to  onr  generation,  was  much 
higher  than  the  pay  of  France.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  a  great  object  to 
deprive  William  of  so  fine  a  brigade. 
After  some  weeks  of  correspondence, 
Banllon  was  authorised  to  promise 
that,  if  James  would  recall  the  British 
troops  j&om  Holland,  Lewis  would  bear 
the  charge  of  supporting  two  thousand 
of  them  in  England.  This  offer  was 
accepted  by  James  with  warm  expres- 
sions of  gratitude.  Haying  made  these 
anangements,  he  requested  the  States 
Oeneiiil  to  send  back  the  six  regiments. 
The  States  General,  completely  governed 
by  William,  answered  that  such  a  de- 
mand, in  such  circumstances,  was  not 
authorised  by  the  existing  treaties,  and 
positively  refused  to  comply.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Amsterdam,  which  had 
voted  for  keeping  these  troops  in  Hol- 
land when  James  needed  their  help 
against  the  Western  iivsurgents,  now 
contended  vehemently  that  his  request 
ought  to  be  granted.  On  both  occa- 
sions, the  sole  object  of  those  who  ruled 
that  great  city  was  to  cross  the  Prince 
•of  Orange.* 

The  Dutch  arms,  however,  were 
.influenee  scarcely  SO  formidable  to  James 
Dutoh  as  ^^^  Dutch  presses.  English 
preM.  books  and  pamphlets  against 
his  government  were  daily  printed  at 
the  Hague ;  nor  could  any  vigilance 
prevent  copies  from  being  smuggled, 
by  tens  of  thousands,  into  the  coun- 
ties bordering  on  the  Gherman  Ocean. 
Among  these  publications,  one  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  importance,  and  bv 
the  immense  effect  which  it  producea 
The  opinion   which   the  Pnnce  and 

•  Smiderlajad  to  William,  Axig.  S4.  1686 ; 
WiUiam  to  Sunderland,  Sept.  ^.  1686 ;  Ba- 

_*M  -.r         6      M>y.    ac.      -.    .      8       Not.  98. 

riflon,  May  ^,  IS.,  5.  ,  Oct  ft.,  -dSTST 
1687 ;  LewiB  to  Barillon,  Oct  ||.  1687 ;  Me- 
morial of  Alberville,  Dec.  ||.  1687 ;  James  to 
William,  Jan.  17.,  Feb.  16.,Maroh2. 13. 1688 ; 

Avaox  Neg.,  March  il-  VS'  K* 
1688. 


April  1. 


Princess  of  Orange  held  respecting  the 
Indulgence  was  well  known  to  all  who 
were  conversant  with  public  affairs. 
But,  as  no  official  announcement  of  that 
opinion  had  appeared,  many  persons 
who  had  not  access  to  good  private 
sources  of  information  were  deceived  or 
perplexed  by  the  confidence  with  which 
the  partisans  of  the  Court  asserted  that 
their  Highnesses  approved  of  the  King's 
late  acts.  To  contradict  those  as- 
sertions publidv  would  have  been  a 
simple  and  obvious  course,  if  the  soie 
object  of  William  had  been  to  strengthen 
his  interest  in  England.  But  he  con- 
sidered England  chiefly  as  an  instra- 
ment  necessary  to  the  execution  of  his 
great  European  design.  Towards  that 
design  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  coope- 
ration of  both  branches  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  of  the  Italian  princes,  and 
even  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  There 
was  reason  to  fear  that  any  dedaratiOD 
which  was  satis&ctory  to  British  Pro- 
testants would  excite  alarm  and  disgnst 
at  Madrid,  Vienna,  Turin,  and  Bome. 
For  this  reason  the  Prince  long  ab- 
stained from  formally  expressing  his 
sentiments.  At  length  it  was  repre- 
sented to  him  that  his  continued  silence 
had  excited  much  une^isiness  and  dis- 
trust among  his  well-wishers,  and  that 
it  was  time  to  speak  out.  He  therefore 
determined  to  explain  him.sft]f. 

A  Scotch  Whig,  named  JamesStewait, 
had  fled,  some  years  before,  to  com. 
Holland,  in  order  to  avoid  the  SS^sm 
boot  and  the  gallows,  and  had  «*fM* 
become  intimate  with  the  Qtand  Pen- 
sionary Fagel,  who  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  the  Stadtholder^s  confidence 
and  favour.  By  Stewart  had  been 
drawn  up  the  violent  and  acrimonioos 
manifesto  of  Argyle.  When  the  In* 
dulgence  appeared,  Stewart  conceived 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing, n(jt  only  pardon,  but  reward.  He 
ofrered  his  services  to  the  government 
of  which  he  had  been  the  enemy:  they 
were  accepted ;  and  he  addressed  to 
Fagel  a  letter,  purporting  to  have  been 
vnritten  by  the  direction  of  James,  lo 
that  letter  the  Pensionary  was  exhorted 
to  use  all  his  influence  with  the  Pnnoe 
and  Princess,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing them  to  support  their  fiithec^s 
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policy.  After  some  delay  Fagel  trans- 
mitted a  reply,  deeply  meditated,  and 
drawn  up  with  exquisite  art.  No  person 
who  studies  that  remarkable  document 
can  fail  to  perceive  that,  though  it  is 
feuued  in  a  manner  well  calciuated  to 
reassure  and  delight  English  Protes- 
tants, it  contains  not  a  word  which 
could  give  offence,  even  at  the  Vatican. 
It  was  announced  that  William  and 
Mary  would,  with  pleasure,  assist  in 
abolishing  every  law  which  made  any 
Englishman  liable  to  punishment  for 
his  religious  opinions.  But  between 
punishments  and  disabilities  a  distinc- 
tion was  taken.  ^  To  admit  Boman  Ca- 
tholics to  office  would,  in  the  judgment 
of  their  Highnesses,  be  neither  for  the 
general  interest  of  England  nor  even 
for  the  interest  of  the  Boman  Catholics 
themselves.  This  manifesto  was  trans- 
lated into  several  languages,  and  circu- 
lated widely  on  the  Continent.  Of  the 
English  version,  carefully  prepared  by 
Burnet,  near  fifty  thousand  copies  were 
introduced  into  the  Eastern  shires,  and 
r^idly  distributed  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  No  state  paper  was  ever 
more  completely  successful.  The  Pro- 
testants of  our  island  applauded  the 
manly  firmness  with  which  William 
declared  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
entrust  Papists  with  any  share  in  the 
government.  The  Boman  Catholic 
princes,  on  tiie  other  hand,  were  pleased 
by  the  mild  and  temperate  style  in 
which  his  resolution  was  expressed,  and 
by  the  hope  which  he  held  out  that, 
under  his  administration,  no  member 
of  their  Church  would  be  molested  on 
account  of  religion. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Pope  himself 
Chm.  was  among  those  who  read  this 
^£^  celebrated  letter  with  pleasure. 
toBoBM,  He  had  some  months  before 
dismissed  Castelmaine  in  a  manner 
which  showed  little  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  Castelmaine' s  master.  Innocent 
thoroughly  disliked  the  whole  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  English  go- 
vernment. He  saw  that  the  unjust  and 
impolitic  measures  of  the  Jesuitical 
cabal  were  far  more  likely  to  make  the 
penal  laws  per^tual  than  to  bring 
about  an  abolition  of  the  test.  His 
quarrel  with  the  Court  of  Versailles 


was  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  serious;  nor  could  he,  either  in 
his  character  of  temporal  prince  or  in 
his  character  of  Sovereign  Pontifi^  feel 
cordial  friendship  for  a  vassal  of  that 
court.  Castelmaine  was  iU  qualified 
to  remove  these  disgusts.  He  was 
indeed  well  acquainted  with  Borne,  and 
was,  for  a  layman,  deeply  read  in  theo- 
logical controversy.*  But  he  had  none 
of  the  address  which  his  post  required ; 
and,  even  had  he  been  a  diplomatist  of 
the  greatest  ability,  there  was  a  circum- 
stance which  would  have  disqualified 
him  for  the  particular  mission  on  which 
he  had  been  sent.  He  was  known  all 
over  Europe  as  the  husband  of  the  most 
shameless  of  women ;  and  he  was  known 
in  no  other  way.  It  was  impossible  to 
speak  to  him  or  of  him  without  remem- 
bering in  what  manner  the  very  title 
by  which  he  was  called  had  been  ac- 
quired. This  circumstance  would  have 
mattered  little  if  he  had  been  accredited 
to  some  dissolute  court,  such  as  that  in 
which  the  Marchioness  of  Montespan 
had  lately  been  dominant.  But  thei^e 
was  an  obvious  impropriety  in  sending 
him  on  an  embassy  rather  of  a  spiritutd 
than  of  a  secular  nature  to  a  pontiff  of 
primitive  austerity.  The  Protestants 
all  over  Europe  sneered ;  and  Innocent, 
already  unfavourably  disposed  to  the 
English  government,  considered  the 
compliment  which  had  been  paid  him, 
at  so  much  risk  and  at  so  heavy  a  cost, 
as  little  better  than  an  a&ont.  The 
salary  of  the  Ambassador  was  fixed  at 
a  hundred  pounds  a  week.  Castelmaine 
complained  that  this  was  too  little. 
Thrice  the  sum,  he  said,  would  hardly 
suffice.  Eor  at  Bome  the  ministers  of 
all  the  great  Continental  powers  exerted  ' 
themselves  to  surpass  one  another  in 
splendour,  under  the  eyes  of  a  people 
whom  the  habit  of  seeing  magnificent 
buildings,  decorations,  and  ceremonies 
had  made  fastidious.  He  always  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  a  loser  by  his 
mission.  He  was  accompanied  by  several 
young  gentlemen  of  the  best  Boman 
Catholic  families  in  England,  Batcliffes, 
Arundells  and  Tichbomes.  At  Borne 
he  was  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the 

«  Adda,  Nov.  ^.  168fi. 
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house  of  Pamfili  on  the  south  of  the 
stately  place  of  Navona.  He  was  early 
admitted  to  a  prirate  interview  with 
Innocent :  but  the  public  audience  was 
long  delayed.  Indeed  Castelmaine's 
preparations  for  that  great  occasion 
were  so  sumptuous  that,  though  com- 
menced at  Easter  1686,  they  were  not 
complete  till  the  following  November ; 
and  in  November  the  Pope  had,  or 
pretended  to  have,  an  attack  of  gout 
which  caused  another  postponement. 
In  January  1687,  at  length,  the  solemn 
introduction  and  homage  were  per- 
formed with  unusual  pomp.  The  state 
coaches,  which  had  been  built  at  Rome 
for  the  pageant,  were  so  superb .  that 
they  were  thought  worthy  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  in  fine  engravings 
and  to  be  celebrated  by  poets  in  several 
languages.*  The  front  of  the  Ambas- 
sador's palace  was  decorated  on  this 
great  day  with  absurd  allegorical  paint- 
ings of  gigantic  size.  There  was  Saint 
George  with  his  foot  on  the  neck  of 
Titus  Gates,  and  Hercules  with  his 
club  crushing  College,  the  Protestant 
joiner,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  defend 
himself  with  his  flail.  After  this  public 
appearance  Oastelmaine  invited  all  the 
persons  of  note  then  assembled  at  Kome 
to  a  banquet  in  that  gay  and  splendid 
gallery  which  is  adorned  with  paintings 
of  subjects  from  the  Mneid  by  Peter 
of  Cortona.  The  whole  city  crowded 
to  the  show;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  a  company  of  Swiss  guards  could 
keep  order  among  the  spectators.  The 
nobles  of  the  Pontifical  state  in  return 
gave  costly  entertainments  to  the  Am- 
bassador ;  and  poets  and  wits  were 
employed  to  lavish  on  him  and  on  his 
master  insipid  and  hyperbolical  adula- 
tion such  as  flourishes  most  when  genius 

»  The  Professor  of  Greek  ii\  the  College  De 
^*Topaganda  Fide  expressed  his  admiration  in 
some  detestable  hexameters  and  pentamet«rs, 
of  which  the  following  specimen  may  suf- 
fioe:—- 

'PtoytftCov  Sif  <TKfi\J/6iJL€vo^  \eLfiirpolo  OpiofiPoVt 
&Ka  /xoA*  T^'Ca-iTev  leai  6eev  oxko^  aira^ ' 

Bavfid^ovtra  8e  rrju  tto/xtttji',  irayxpvtred  r  avrov 
apfiaraf  rov$  u  Zirvovs,  roiaS*  'PtofAi)  e^i}. 

The  Latin  verses  are  a  little  better.  Nahum 
Tate  responded  in  English  : 

*<  Hit  glorfoui  train  and  paaring  pomp  to  Tloir, 
A  pomp  that  tnrrn  to  Rome  itaeif  was  new. 
Each  ag«,  c^eh  ks,  tbe  Latian  turwts  flIM| 
£hcli  ago  tnd  •««  iq  fears  of^by  ^iitiUe^'* 


and  taste  are  in  the  deepest  decay. 
Foremost  among  the  flatterers  was  a 
crowned  head.  More  than  thirty  years 
had  elapsed  since  Christina^  the  daughter 
of  the  great  Grustavus,  had  voluntarily 
descended  from  the  Swedish  throne. 
After  long  wanderings,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  had  committed  many  follies 
and  crimes,  she  had  finally  taken  up 
her  abode  at  Home,  where  she  busied 
herself  with  astrological  calculation* 
and  with  the  intrigues  of  the  conelaTe, 
and  amused  herself  with  pictures,  gems, 
manuscripts,  and  medals.  She  now 
composed  some  Italian  stanzas  in  ho- 
nour of  the  English  prince,  who,  sprung, 
like  herself,  from  a  race  of  kings  here- 
tofore regarded  as  the  champions  of  the 
Beformation,  had,  like  herself  beea 
reconciled  to  the  ancient  Church.  A 
splendid  assembly  met  in  her  pahue. 
Her  verses,  set  to  music,  were  sung  wiA 
universal  applause :  and  one  of  her  lite- 
rary dependents  pronounced  an  oratioii 
on  the  same  subject  in  a  style  so  florid 
that  it  seems  to  have  offended  the  taste  of 
the  English  hearers.  The  Jesuits,  hostile 
to  the  Pope,  devoted  to  the  interest* 
of  France,  and  disposed  to  pay  evei^ 
honour  to  James,  received  the  Englnsb 
embassy  with  the  utmost  pomp  in  that 
princely  house  where  the  remains  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  lie  enshrined  in  lazulite 
and  gold.  Sculpture,  painting,  poetry, 
and  eloquence  were  employed  to  com- 
pliment the  strangers:  but  all  these 
arts  had  sunk  into  deep  degeneracy. 
There  was  a  great  display  of  turgid  and 
impure  Latinity  unworthy  of  so  erudite 
an  order;  and  some  of  the  inscriptions 
which  adorned  the  walls  had  a  &ult 
more  serious  than  even  a  bad  style.  It 
was  said  in  one  place  that  James  had 
sent  his  brother  as  his  messenger  to 
heaven,  and  in  another  that  James  had 
furnished  the  wings  with  which  his 
brother  had  soared  to  a  higher  region. 
There  was  a  still  more  unfortunate  dis- 
tich, which  at  the  time  attracted  htt)e 
notice,  but  which,  a  few  months  later, 
was  remembered  and  malignantly  inte^ 
preted.  "0  King,**  said  Uie  poet> 
"cease  to  sigh  for  a  son.  Thon^ 
nature  may  refuse  your  wish,  the  stars 
will  find  a  way  to  grant  it." 
Ixi  the   midst^   of  these  festivitiff 
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Castijlmaiiie  had  to  suffer  cruel  morti- 
fications and  humiliations.  The  Pope 
treated  him  with  extreme  coldness  and 
reserve.  As  often  as  the  Ambassador 
pressed  for  an  answer  to  th6  request 
which  he  had  been  instructed  to  make 
in  farour  of  Petre,  Innocent  was  Uiken 
with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  conversation.  The 
fiune  of  these  singular  audiences  spread 
over  Home.  Pasquin  was  not  silent. 
All  the  curious  and  tattling  population 
of  the  idlest  of  cities,  the  Jesuits  and 
the  prelates  of  the  French  faction 
only  excepted,  laughed  at  Castelmaine's 
discomfiture.  His  temper,  naturally 
nnamiable,  was  soon  exasperated  to 
violence;  and  he  circulatea  a  memo- 
rial reflecting  on  the  Pope.  He  had 
now  put  himself  in  the  wrong.  The 
sagacious  Italian  had  got  the  advantage, 
and  took  care  to  keep  it.  He  positively 
declared  that  the  rule  which  excluded 
Jesuits  from  ecclesiastical  preferment 
should  not  be  relaxed  in  favour  of 
Father    Petre.      Castolmaine,     much 


provoked,  threatened  to  leave  Home. 
Innocence  replied,  with  a  meek  imper- 
tinence which  was  the  more  provoking 
because  it  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  simplicity,  that  His  Excellency 
might  go  if  he  liked.  "  But  if  we  must 
lose  him,"  added  the  venerable  Pontiff, 
"  I  hope  that  he  will  take  care  of  his 
health  on  the  road.  English  people  do 
not  know  how  dangerous  it  is  in  this 
country  to  travel  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  The  best  way  is  to  start  before 
dawn,  and  to  take  some  rest  at  noon.'' 
With  this  salutary  advice,  and  with  a 
string  of  beads,  the  unfortunate  Ambas- 
sador was  dismissed.  In  a  few  months 
appeared,  both  in  the  Italian  and  in 
the  English  tongue,  a  pompous  history 
of  the  mission,  magnificently  printed 
in  folio,  and  illustrated  with  plates. 
The  frontispiece,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  all  Protestants,  represented  Castel- 
maine,  in  the  robes  of  a  Peer,  with  his 
coronet  in  his  hand,  kissing  the  toe  of 
Innocent.* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Thb  marked  discourtesy  of  the  Pope 
might  well  have  irritated  tiM 
SJTS  ttl^  meekest  of  princes.  But  the 
J^**  only  effect  which  it  produced 
Jgnw'i  on  James  was  to  make  him 
more  lavish  of  caresses  and 
compliments.  While  Castelmaine,  his 
whole  soul  festering  with  angry 
passions,  was  on  the  road  back  to 
England,  the  Nuncio  was  loaded  with 
honours  which  his  own  judgment  would 
have  led  him  to  reject.  He  had,  by  a 
fiction  often  used  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  been  lately  raised  to  the  episco- 
pal dignity  without  having  the  cnarge 
of  any  see.  He  was  called  Archbishop 
of  Amasia,  a  city  of  Pontus,  the  birth- 
place of  Strabo  and  Mithridates.  James 
insisted  that  the  ceremony  of  consecra- 
tion should  be  performed  in  the  chapel 
of  Saint  James's  Palace.  The  Vicar 
Apostolic  Leybum  and  two  Irish  pre- 


lates officiated.  The  doors  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  some  of  those  Puritans  who  had 
recently  turned  courtiers  were  among 
the  spectators.  In  the  evening  Adda, 
wearing  the  robes  of  his  new  office, 
joined  the  circle  in  the  Queen's  apart- 
ments. James  fell  on  his  knees  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  court  and  im- 
plored a  blessing.  In  spite  of  the 
restraint  imposed  by  etiquette,  the 
astonishment  and  disgust  of  the  by- 
standers could  not  be  concealed.t  It 
was  long  indeed  since  an  English 
sovereign  had  knelt  to  mortal  man; 

*  Correspondence  of  James  and  Innocent,  in 
the  British  Muaeum ;  Burnet,  i.  703—705. ; 
Welwood's  Memoirs ;  CommoRs'  Journals, 
Oct.  28. 1689  ;  An  Account  of  his  Excellency 
Roger  Earl  of  Castelmaine's  Embassy,  by 
Michael  Wright,  chief  steward  of  His  Excel-* 
lency's  house  at  Rome,  1688. 

t  Barillon,  May  ^.  1687. 
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and  those  who  saw  the  strange  sight 
could  not  but  think  of  that  day  of 
shame  when  John  did  homage  for  his 
crown  between  the  hands  of  Pandolph. 
In  a  short  time  a  still  more  osten- 
Hii  pabiie  tatious  pageant  was  performed 
'«*P***°-  in  honour  of  the  Holy  See.  It 
was  determined  that  the  Nuncio  should 
go  to  court  in  solemn  procession.  Some 
person*  on  whose  obedience  the  King 
had  counted  showed,  on  this  occasion, 
for  the  first  time,  signs  of  a  mutinous 
s|»rit.  Among  these  the  most  con- 
spicuous was  the  second  temporal  peer 
of  the  realm,  Charles  Seymour,  com- 
monly called  the  proud  Duke  of  Somer- 
set.  He  was  in  truth  a  man 
at  somer.  in  whom  the  pride  of  birth  and 
"*''  rank    amounted  almost  to   a 

disease.  The  fortune  which  he  had 
inherited  was  not  adequate  to  the  high 
place  which  he  held  among  the  English 
aristocracy:  but  he  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  greatest  estate  in  England 
by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  last  Percy  who  wore  the 
ancient  coronet  of  Northumberland. 
Somerset  was  only  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  and  was  very  little  known  to  the 
public.  He  was  a  Lord  of  the  King's 
Bedchamber,  and  colonel  of  one  of 
the  regiments  which  had  been  raised  at 
the  time  of  the  Western  insurrection. 
He  had  not  scrupled  to  carry  the  sword 
of  state  into  the  royal  chapel  on  days 
of  festival :  but  he  now  resolutely  refused 
to  swell  the  pomp  of  the  Nuncio.  Some 
members  of  his  family  implored  him 
not  to  draw  on  himself  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure :  bnt  their  entreaties  produced 
no  effect.  The  King  himself  expostu- 
lated, "  I  thought,  my  Lord,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  was  doing  you  a  great  honour 
in  appointing  you  to  escort  the  minister 
of  the  first  of  all  crowned  heads." 
**  Sir,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  am  advised 
that  I  cannot  obey  Your  Majesty  with- 
out breaking  the  law."  "I  willmake  you 
fear  me  as  well  as  the  law,"  answered 
the  King,  insolently.  "Do  you  not 
know  that  I  am  above  the  law?" 
"  Your  Majesty  may  be  above  the  law," 
replied  Somerset :  "  but  I  am  not ;  and, 
while  I  obey  the  law,  I  fear  nothing." 
The  King  turned  away  in  high  dis- 
pleasure; and  Somerset  was  instantly 


dismissed  from  his  posts  in  the  house- 
hold and  in  the  army.* 

On  one  pointy  however,  James  showed 
some  prudence.  He  did  not  venton 
to  parade  the  Papal  Envoy  in  state 
before  the  vast  population  of  the  capital 
The  ceremony  was  performed,  on  the 
third  of  July  1687,  at  Windsor.  Great 
multitudes  flocked  to  the  little  town 
The  visitors  were  so  numerous  that 
there  was  neither  food  nor  lodging  for 
them,  and  many  persons  of  quality 
sate  the  whole  day  in  their  carriages 
waiting  for  the  exhibition.  At  length, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  the  Knight 
Marshal's  men  appeared  on  iiorsebacL 
Then  came  a  long  train  of  nuimog 
footmen;  and  then,  in  a  royal  coach, 
was  seen  Adda,  robed  in  purple,  with  a 
brilliant  cross  on  his  breast  He  was 
followed  by  the  equipages  of  the  princi- 
pal courtiers  and  ministers  of  state.  In 
his  train  the  crowd  recogniaed  with 
disgust  the  arms  and  liveries  of  Crewe, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  of  Cartwrighl^ 
Bishop  of  Chester.f 

On  the  following  day   appeared  in 
the  Gazette  a  proclamation  dis-  niaoin. 
solving  that  Parliament  which  p^ii*^ 
of  aU  the  fifteen  Parliaments  ™"*- 
held  by  the  Stuarts  had  been  the  most 
obsequious.! 

Meanwhile  new  difficulties  had  arisen 
in  Westminster  Hall.  Only  a  few 
months  had  elapsed  since  some  Judgea 
had  been  turned  out  and  others  put  in 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  decifdon 
favourable  to  the  crown  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Edward  Hales ;  and  already  fresh 
changes  were  necessary. 

The  King  had  scarcely  formed  that 
army  on  which  he  chiefly  de-  wiiuij 


pended  for  the  accomplishing  of  {{fl^ 
his  designs  when  he  found  that  i«»»ihed. 
he  coidd  not  himself  control  it.  When 
war  was  actually  raging  in  the  kingdom, 
a  mutineer  or  a  deserter  might  be  tried 
by  a  military  tribunal,  and  executed 
by  the  Ptovoet  Marshal    But  theit 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  T» 
Citters,  July  ^.  1687  ;  Bachard's  History  of 
the  Revolution ;  Life  of  James  the  Seoood, 
ii.  116, 117, 118. ;  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoizs. 

t  London  Ghizette,  July  7.  1687  ;  Van  Cit- 
ters, July  •^.  Account  of  the  ceremony  R* 
printed  among  the  Somers  Tracts. 

t  London  Gazette,  July  4. 1687. 
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was  now  pirofoimd  peace.  The  oommon 
law  of  England,  having  sprang  up  in 
an  age  when  all  men  bore  arms  occa- 
Bionall^  and  none  constantly,  recognised 
no  distinction,  in  time  of  peace,  between 
a  soldier  and  any  other  subject ;  nor 
was  there  any  Act  resembling  that  by 
which  the  authority  necessary  for  the 
government  of  regular  troops  is  now 
annually  confided  to  the  Sovereign. 
Some  old  statutes  indeed  made  deser- 
tion felony  in  certain  specified  cases. 
But  those  statutes  were  applicable  only 
to  soldiers  serving  the  King  in  actual 
war,  and  could  not  without  the  grossest 
disingenuousness  be  so  strained  as  to 
include  the  case  of  a  man  whoj  in  a 
time  of  tranquillity,  should  become 
tired  of  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  and 
should  go  back  to  his  native  village. 
The  government  appears  to  have  had 
no  hold  on  such  a  man,  except  the  hold 
which  master  bakers  and  master  tailors 
have  on  their  journeymen.  He  and 
his  officers  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
on  a  level.  If  he  swore  at  them  he 
might  be  fined  for  an  oath.  If  he 
struck  them  he  might  be  prosecuted  for 
assault  and  battery.  In  truth  the 
i^olar  army  was  under  less  restraint 
than  the  militia.  For  the  militia  was 
a  body  established  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  it  had  been  provided  by 
that  Act  that  slight  punishments  might 
be  summarily  inflicted  for  breaches  of 
discipline. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  prac- 
tical inconvenience  arising  from  this 
state  of  the  law  had  been  much  felt. 
The  explanation  may  perhaps  be  that, 
till  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  the  force 
which  he  maintained  in  England  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  household  troops, 
whose  pay  was  so  high  that  dismission 
from  the  service  would  have  been  felt 
by  most  of  them  as  a  great  calamity. 
The  stipend  of  a  private  in  the  Life 
Guards  was  a  provision  for  the  younger 
son  of  a  gentleman.  Even  the  Foot 
Guards  were  paid  about  as  high  as 
manufacturers  in  a  prosperous  season, 
and  were  therefore  in  a  situation  which 
the  great  body  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation might  regard  with  envy.  The 
return  of  the  garrison  of  Tangier  and 


the  raising  of  the  new  regiments  had 
made  a  great  change.  There  were  now 
in  England  many  thousands  of  soldiers, 
each  of  whom  received  only  eightpence 
a  day.  The  dread  of  dismission  was 
not  sufficient  to  keep  them  to  their 
duty;  and  corporal  punishment  their 
officers  could  not  legally  inflict  James 
had  therefore  one  plain  choice  before 
him,  to  let  his  army  dissolve  itself,  or 
to  induce  the  Judges  to  pronounce  that 
the  law  was  what  every  barrister  in  the 
Temple  knew  that  it  was  not. 

It  was  peculiarly  important  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  two  courts,  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  which  was  the  first 
criminal  tribunal  in  the  realm,  and  the 
court  of  gaol  dehvery  which  sate  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  which  had  jurisdiction 
over  ofiences  committed  in  the  capital.. 
In  both  these  courts  there  were  great 
difficxdti^.  Herbert,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  servile  as  he  had 
hitherto  been,  would  go  no  further, 
Besistance  still  more  sturdy  was  to  he 
expected  from  Sir  John  Holt,  who,  as 
Becorder  of  the  City  of  London,  occu- 
pied the  Bench  at  the  Old  BaUey.  Holt 
was  an  eminently  learned  and  deal:- 
headed  lawyer:  he  was  an  upright  and 
courageous  man;  and,  though  he  had 
never  been  factious,  his  political  opi- 
nions had  a  tinge  of  WMggism.  All 
obstacles,  however,  disappeared  before 
the  royal  wilL  Holt  was  turned  out  of 
the  recordership :  Herbert  and  another 
Judge  were  removed  from  the  King's 
Bench;  and  the  vacant  places  were 
filled  by  persons  in  whom  the  govern- 
ment could  confide.  It  was  indeed 
necessary  to  go  very  low  down  in  the 
legal  profession  before  men  could  be 
found  willing  to  render  such  services  as 
were  now  required.  The  new  Chief 
Justice,  Sir  Eobert  Wright,  was  igno- 
rant to  a  proverb ;  yet  ignorance  was 
not  his  worst  fault.  His  vices  had 
ruined  him.  He  had  resorted  to  infa- 
mous ways  of  raising  money,  and  had, 
on  one  occasion,  made  a  false  affidavit 
in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  Poor,  dissolute,  and 
shameless,  he  had  become  one  of  the 
parasites  of  Jefireys,  who  promoted 
him  and  insulted  him.  Silch  was  the 
man  who  was  now  selected  by  Jamea 
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to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
One  Richard  Allibone,  who  was  even 
more  ignorant  of  the  law  than  Wright, 
and  who,  as  a  Koman  Catholic,  was  in- 
capable of  holding  office,  was  appointed 
a  puisne  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  equally  noto- 
rious as  a  servile  Tory  and  a  tedious 
orator,  became  Recorder  of  London. 
When  these  changes  had  been  made, 
several  deserters  were  brought  to  trial. 
They  were  convicted  in  the  face  of  the 
letter  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Some 
received  sentence  of  death  at  the  bar 
of  the  King's  Bench,  and  some  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  They  were  hanged  in  sight 
of  the  regiments  to  which  they  had  be- 
longed ;  and  care  was  taken  that  the 
executions  should  be  announced  in  the 
London  Gazette,  which  very  seldom 
noticed  such  events.^ 

It  may  well  be  believed,  that  the 
p^^  law,  so  grossly  insulted  by 
inpofth*  courts  which  derived  from  it 
commb.    all  their  authority,  and  which 
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were  in  the  habit  of  looking  to 
it  as  their  guiHe,  would  be  little  re- 
spected by  a  tribunal  which  had  origi- 
nated in  tyrannical  caprice.  The  new 
High  Commission  had,  during  the  first 
months  of  its  existence,  merely  inhi- 
bited clergymen  from  exercising  spiri- 
tual functions.  The  rights  of  property 
had  remained  untouched.  But^  early 
in  the  year  1687,  it  was  determined  to 
strike  at  freehold  interests,  and  to  im- 
press on  every  Anglican  priest  and 
prelate  the  conviction  that,  if  he  refused 
to  lend  his  aid  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  Church  of  which  he  was  a 
minister,  he  would  in  an  hour  be  re- 
duced to  beggary. 

It  would  have  been  prudent  to  try 
Theuni.  *^6  ^^  experiment  on  some 
Tcnwefc  obscure  individual.  But  the 
government  was  under  an  infatuation 
such  as,  in  a  more  simple  age,  would 
have  been  called  judicial  War  was 
therefore  at  once  declared  against  the 
two  most  venerable  corporations  of  the 


*  See  the  statntes  18  Henry  6.  c.  19. ;  2  &  3 
Ed.  6.  o.  2. ;  Eachard*8  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  Eennet,  iii.  468. ;  North's  Life  of  Guild- 
ford, 247. ;  LoBdon  Gazette,  April  18.  May  23. 
1687 ;  Yindication  of  the  E.  of  B.  (Earl  of 
Rochester). 


realm,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

The  power  of  tliose  bodies  has  duriog 
many  ages  been  great ;  but  it  was  at 
the  height  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  None  of  Uie 
neighbouring  countries  could  boast  of 
such  splendid  and  opulent  seats  of 
learning.  The  schools  of  Edinbaxgh 
and  Glasgow,  of  I^eyden  and  Utrecht. 
of  Louvain  and  Leipsic,  of  Padua  and 
Bologna,  seemed  mean  to  scholais  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  magnificent 
foundations  of  Wykeham  and  Wolsey, 
of  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Heniy  the 
Eighth.  Literature  and  science  were, 
in  the  academical  system  of  England, 
surrounded  with  pomp,  armed  with 
magistracy,  and  closely  allied  with  all 
the  most  august  institutions  of  the  State. 
To  be  the  Chancellor  of  an  University 
was  a  distinction  eagerly  sought  by  the 
magnates  of  the  realm.  To  represent 
an  University  in  Parliament  was  » 
favourite  object  of  the  ambition  of 
statesmen.  Nobles  and  even  princes 
were  proud  to  receive  from  an  Uni- 
versity the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
doctoral  scarlet.  The  curious  were  at- 
tracted to  the  Universities  by  ancient 
buildings  rich  with  the  tracery  of  the 
middle  ages,  by  modern  buildings  which 
exhibited  the  highest  skill  of  Jones  and 
Wren,  by  noble  halls  and  chapels,  by 
museums,  by  botanical  gardens,  and  by 
the  only  great  public  libraries  which 
the  kingdom  then  contained.  The  state 
which  Oxford  especially  displayed  on 
solemn  occasions  rivalled  that  of  soje- 
reign  princes.  When  her  Chancellor, 
the  venerable  Duke  of  Ormond,  sate  in 
his  embroidered  mantle  on  his  throne 
under  the  painted  ceiling  of  the  Shel- 
donian  theatre,  surrounded  by  hundreds 
of  graduates  robed  according  to  their 
rank,  while  the  noblest  youths  of  Eng- 
land were  solemnly  presented  to  him  as 
candidates  for  academical  honours,  he 
made  an  appearance  scarcely  less  regal 
than  that  which  his  master  made  in  the 
Banqueting  House  of  WhitehalL  At 
the  Universities  had  been  formed  the 
minds  of  almost  all  the  eminent  clei^- 
men,  lawyers,  physicians,  wits,  poets, 
and  orators  of  the  land,  and  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  nobility  and  of  tht 
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opulent  gentry.  It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  connection  between  the 
scholar  and  the  school  did  not  terminate 
with  his  residence.  He  often  continued 
to  be  through  life  a  member  of  the 
academical  body,  and  to  vote  as  such  at 
all  important  elections.  He  therefore 
regarded  his  old  haunts  by  the  Cam 
aod  the  Isis  with  even  more  than  the 
affection  which  educated  men  ordina- 
rily feel  for  the  place  of  their  education. 
There  was  no  comer  of  England  in 
which  both  Universities  had  not  grateful 
and  zealous  sons.  Any  attack  on  the 
honour  or  interests  of  either  Cambridge 
or  Oxford  was  certain  to  excite  the 
i»sentment  of  a  powerful,  active,  and 
intelligent  class,  scattered  over  every 
county  from  Northumberland  to  Com- 
waU. 

The  resident  graduates,  as  a  body, 
were  perhaps  not  superior  positively  to 
the  resident  graduates  of  our  time :  but 
they  occupied  a  far  higher  position  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  tne  commu- 
nity. For  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were 
then  the  only  two  provincial  towns  in 
the  kingdom  in  which  could  be  found  a 
large  number  of  men  whose  under- 
standings had  been  highly  cultivated. 
Even  the  capital  felt  great  respect  for 
Uie  authority  of  the  Universities,  not 
only  on  questions  of  divinity,  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  of  classical  antiquity, 
but  also  on  points  which  capitals  gene- 
rally daim  the  right  of  deciding  in  the 
last  resort.  From  Will's  coffee  house, 
and  from  the  pit  of  the  theatre  royal 
in  Drury  Lane,  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
two  great  national  seats  of  taste  and 
learning.  Plays  which  had  been  enthu- 
siastically applauded  in  London  were 
not  thought  out  of  danger  till  they 
had  undergone  the  more  severe  judg- 
ment of  audiences  familiar  with  Sopho- 
cles and  Terence.* 

The  great  moral  and  intellectual  in- 
fluence of  the  English  Universities  had 
been  strenuously  exerted  on  the  bide  of 
the  crown.  The  head  quarters  of 
Charles  the  First  had  been  at  Oxford  ; 
and  the  silver  tankards  and  salvers  of 

•  Dryden'sFrolognefl  and  Gibber's  Memoirs 
oontain  abundant  proofs  of  the  estimation  in 
which  the  taste  of  the  Oxonians  was  held  by 
the  most  admired  poets  and  actors. 


all  the  colleges  had  been  melted  down 
to  supply  his  military  chest.  Cam- 
bridge was  not  less  loyally  disposed. 
She  had  sent  a  large  part  of  her  plate 
to  the  royal  camp ;  and  the  rest  would 
have  followed  had  not  the  town  been 
seized  by  the  troops  of  the  Parliament. 
Both  Universities  Iiad  been  treated 
with  extreme  severity  by  the  victorious 
Piuritiins.  Both  had  hailed  the  Re- 
storation with  delight.  Both  had  stea- 
dily opposed  the  IbLclusion  Bill.  Both 
had  expressed  the  deepest  horror  at 
the  Rye  House  plot  Cambridge  had 
not  only  deposed  her  Chancellor  Mon- 
mouth, but  had  marked  her  abhorrence 
of  his  treason  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
a  seat  of  learning,  by  committing  to  the 
flames  the  canvass  on  which  his  pleas- 
ing face  and  figure  had  been  portrayed 
by  the  utmost  skill  of  Kneller.*  Ox- 
ford, which  lay  nearer  to  the  Western 
insurgents,  had  given  still  stronger 
proo&  of  loyalty.  The  students,  under 
the  sanction  of  their  preceptors,  had 
taken  arms  by  hundreds  in  defence  of 
hereditary  right.  Such  were  the  bodies 
which  James  now  determined  to  insult 
and  plunder  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
laws  and  of  his  plighted  faith. 

Several  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  dear 
as  any  that  were  to  be  found  in  ^ncetd 
the  statute  book,  had  provided  ^ns* 
that  no  person  should  be  ad-  ti^ilni- 
raitted  to  any  degree  in  either  cYm"'  ^ 
University  without  taking  the  *tW8«. 
oath  of  supremacy,  and  another  oath  of 
similar  character  called  the   oath  of 
obedience.     Nevertheless,  in  February 
1687,  a  royal  letter  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge  directing    that  a  Benedictine 
monk,  named  Alban  Francis,  i^hould  bo 
admitted  a  Master  of  Arts. 

The  academical  functionaries,  di- 
vided between  reverence  for  the  King 
and  reverence  for  the  law,  were  in 
great  distress.  Messengers  were  des- 
patched in  all  haste  to  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  who  had  succeeded  Mon< 
mouth  as  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
He  was  requested    to  represent   the 

• 

*  See  the  poem  called  Adyice  to  the  Painter 
upon  the  Defeat  of  the  Rebels  in  the  West. 
See  also  another  poem,  a  most  detestable  one, 
on  the  same  subject,  by  Stepney,  who  waa  then 
studying  at  Trinity  College. 
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matter  properly  to  the  'King,  Mean> 
while  the  Kegistrar  and  Bedells  waited 
on  Francis,  and  informed  him  that,  if 
he  would  take  the  oaths  according  to 
law,  he  should  instantly  be  admitted. 
He  refused  to  be  sworn,  remonstrated 
with  the  officers  of  the  University  on 
their  disregard  of  the  royal  mandate, 
and,  finding  them  resolute,  took  horse^ 
and  hastened  to  relate  his  grievances 
at  Whitehall 

The  heads  of  the  colleges  now  as- 
sembled in  council.  The  best  legal 
opinions  were  taken,  and  were  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued.  But  a  second  letter  from 
Sunderland,  in  high  and  menacing 
terms,  was  already  on  the  road.  Albe- 
marle informed  the  UnivCTsity,  with 
many  expressions  of  concern,  that  he 
had  done  his  best,  but  that  he  had  been 
coldly  and  ungraciously  received  by  the 
King.  The  academical  body,  alarmed 
by  the  royal  displeasure,  and  conscien- 
tioiisly  desirous  to  meet  the  royal 
wishes,  but  determined  not  to  violate 
the  clear  law  of  the  land,  submitted 
the  humblest  and  most  respectful  ex- 
planations,  but  to  no  purpose.  In  a 
short  time  came  down  a  summons  cit- 
ing the  Vicechancellor  and  the  Senate 
to  appear  before  the  new  High  Com- 
mission at  Westminster  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  April.  The  Vicechancellor  was 
to  attend  in  person :  the  Senate,  which 
consists  of  all  the  Doctors  and  Masters 
of  the  University,  was  to  send  de- 
puties. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  a 
great  concourse  filled  the  Coun- 
cil chamber.  Jefi&eys  sate  at 
the  head  of  the  board.  Eo- 
chester,  since  the  white  staff  had  been 
taken  from  him,  was  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber. In  his  stead  appeared  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of 
Mulgrave.  The  fate  of  this  nobleman 
has,  in  one  respect,  resembled  the  fate 
of  his  colleague  Sprat.  Mulgrave  wrote 
verses  which  scarcely  ever  rose  above 
absolute  mediocrity ;  but  as  he  was  a 
man  of  high  note  in  the  political  and 
fashionable  world,  these  verses  found 
admirers.  Time  dissolved  the  charm, 
but,  unfortunately  for  him,  not  until 
his  lines  had  acquired  a  prescriptive 


The  Earl 

ofMoI. 

grare. 


right  to  a  place  in  all  collections  of  the 
works  of  English  poets.  To  this  day 
accordingly  his  insipid  essays  in  rhyme 
and  his  paltry  songs  to  Amoretta  and 
Grloriana  are  reprinted  in  company  with 
Comus  and  Alexander's  Feast  The 
consequence  is  that  our  generation 
knows  Mulgrave  chiefly  as  a  poetaster, 
and  despises  him  as  such.  In  trath 
however  he  was,  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  those  who  neither  loved  nor 
esteemed  him,  a  man  distinguished  by 
fine  parts,  and  in  parliamentary  elo- 
quence inferior  to  scarcely  any  orator 
of  his  time.  His  moral  dLaraeter  vas 
entitled  to  no  respect.  He  was  a  Vibex- 
tine  without  that  openness  of  heart 
and  hand  which  sometimes  makes  liber- 
tinism amiable,  and  a  haughty  aristo- 
crat without  that  elevation  of  sentiment 
which  sometimes  makes  aristocratical 
haughtiness  respectable.  The  satirists 
of  the  age  nicknamed  him  Lord  All- 
pride,  and  pronounced  it  strange  that  a 
man  who  had  so  exalted  a  sense  of  his 
dignity  should  be  so  hard  and  niggardly 
in  all  pecuniary  dealings.  He  had 
given  deep  offence  to  the  royal  &mily 
by  venturing  to  entertain  the  hope  that 
he  might  win  the  heart  and  hand  of  the 
Princess  Anne.  Disappointed  in  this 
attempt,  he  had  exerted  himself  to 
regain  by  meanness  the  favour  which 
he  had  forfeited  by  presumption.  His 
epitaph^  written  by  himself,  still  in- 
forms all  who  pass  through  Westminster 
Abbey  that  he  lived  and  died  a  sceptic 
in  religion  ;  and  we  learn  from  his 
memoirs,  written  by  himself,  that  one 
of  his  favourite  subjects  of  mirth  was 
the  Komish  superstition.  Yet  he  be- 
gan, as  soon  as  James  was  on  the 
throne,  to  express  a  strong  inclination 
towards  Popery,  and  at  length  in  pri- 
vate affected  to  be  a  convert.  This 
abject  hypocrisy  had  been  rewarded 
by  a  place  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission.* 

*  Macka/s  dutfacfeer  of  Sheffield,  witt 
Swift's  note ;  the  Satire  on  the  Deponeoto. 
1688 ;  Life  of  John,  Duke  of  Bnckinghain- 
shire,  1729 ;  Barlllon,  Aug.  30. 1687.  I  hsn 
a  manuscript  lampoon  on  Mulgrave,  dated 
1690.  It  is  not  destitute  of  spirit.  The  most 
remarkable  lines  are  theee  :•— 

"  Peten  (Petre)  to-day  and  Burnet  to-momrr. 
Knaret  of  all  sides  and  religions  he  *U  ■ 
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Before  that  fonnidable  tribunal  now 
appeared  the  Vicechancellor  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Cambridge,  Doctor  John 
Fechell.  He  was  a  man  of  no  great 
ability  or  vigour;  but  he  was  accom- 
panied by  eight  distinguished  academi- 
cians, elected  by  the  Senate.  One  of 
these  was  Isaac  Newton,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of  ma- 
thematics. His  genius  was  then  in 
the  follest  vigour.  The  great  work, 
which  entitles  him  to  the  lughest  place 
among  the  geometricians  and  natural 
philosophers  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
nations,  had  been  some  time  printing 
nnder  the  sanction  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  was  almost  ready  for  publication. 
He  was  the  steady  friend  of  civil  liberty 
M  of  the  Protestant  religion :  but  his 
habits  by  no  means  fitted  him  for  the 
conflicts  of  active  life.  He  therefore 
stood  modestly  silent  among  the  dele- 
gates, and  left  to  men  more  versed 
in  practical  business  the  task  ofplead- 
ing  the  cause  of  his  beloved  Univer- 
sity. 

Never  was  there  a  clearer  case.  The 
law  was  express.  The  practice  had 
been  almost  invariably  in  conformity 
with  the  law.  It  might  perhaps  have 
happened  that^  on  a  day  of  great  so- 
lemnity, when  many  honorary  degrees 
were  conferred,  a  person  who  had  not 
taken  the  oaths  might  have  passed  in 
the  crowd.  But  such  an  irregularity, 
the  effect  of  mere  haste  and  inadvert- 
ence, coidd  not  be  cited  as  a  precedent. 
Foreign  ambassadors  of  various  reli- 
gions, and  in  particular  one  Mussulman, 
had  been  admitted  without  the  oaths. 
But  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether 
such  cases  fell  within  the  reason  and 
spirit  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament.  It 
was  not  even  pretended  that  any  person 
to  whom  the  oaths  had  been  tendered 
and  who  had  refused  them  had  eiver 
taken  a  degree ;  and  this  was  the  situa- 
tion in  which  Francis  stood.  The  dele- 
gates offered  to  prove  that,  in  the  late 
reign,  several  royal  mandates  had  been 
treated  as  nullities  because  the  persons 
recommended  had  not  chosen  to  qualify 
according  to  law,  and  that,  on  such 
occasions,  the  government  had  always 
acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  University.     But  Jeffreys 


would  hear  nothing.  He  soon  found 
out  that  the  Vicechancellor  was  weak, 
ignorant,  and  timid,  and  therefore  gave 
a  loose  to  all  that  insolence  which  had 
long  been  the  terror  of  the  Old  Bailey. 
The  unfortunate  Doctor,  unaccustomed 
to  such  a  presence  and  to  such  treat- 
ment, was  soon  harassed  and  scared 
into  helpless  agitation.  When  other 
academicians  who  were  more  capable 
of  defending  their  cause  attempted  to 
speak  they  were  rudely  silenced.  * '  You 
are  not  Vicechancellor.  When  you  are, 
you  may  talk.  TUl  then  it  wiU  become 
you  to  hold  your  peace."  Thedefendants 
were  thrust  out  of  the  court  without  a 
hearing.  In  a  short  time  they  were 
called  in  again,  and  informed  that  the 
Commissioners  had  determined  to  de- 
prive Pechell  of  the  Vicechancellorship, 
and  to  suspend  him  from  all  the  emo* 
luments  to  which  he  was  entitled  as 
Master  of  a  college,  emoluments  which 
were  strictly  of  the  nature  of  freehold 
property.  .  "  As  for  you,"  said  Jeffreys 
to  the  delegates,  "most  of  you  are 
divines.  I  will  therefore  send  you  home 
with  a  text  of  scripture,  *  Go  your  way 
and  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse-  thing 
happen  to  you.' "  ♦ 

These  proceedings  might  seem  suf- 
ficiently u^ust  and  violent. 
But  the  King  had  already  ^£ 
begun  to  treat  Oxford  wit^ 
such  rigour  that  the*  rigour  shown 
towards  Cambridge  might,  by  compa- 
rison, be  called  lenity.  Already  Uni- 
versity College  had  been  turned  by 
Obadiah  Walker  into  a  Boman  Catholic 
seminary.  Already  Christ  Church  was 
governed  by  a  Boman  Catholic  Dean. 
Mass  was  already  said  daily  in  both 
those  colleges.  The  tranquil  and 
mcgestic  city,  so  long  the  stronghold  of 
monarchical  principles,  was  agitated  by 
passions  which  it  had  never  before 
known.  The  undergraduates,  with  the 
connivance  of  those  who  were  in 
authority  over  them,  hooted  the  mem- 
bers of  Walker's  con^egation,  and 
chanted  satirical  ditties  under  his 
windows.  Some  fragments  of  the 
serenades  which  then   disturbed    the 

*  See  the  proceedings  against  the  Univer; 
sity  of  Cambridge  in  the  collection  of  State 
Trials. 
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High  Street  have  been  preserved.   The 
burdeu  of  one  ballad  was  this : 

**01dObadlAh 
Sings  Ave  Maria." 

Wlien  the  actors  came  down  to 
Oxford,  the  public  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed still  more  strongly.  Howard's 
Committee  was  performed.  This  play, 
written  eodn  after  the  Eestoration, 
exhibited  the  Puritans  in  an  odious 
and  contemptible  light,  and  had  there- 
fore been,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
a  favourite  with  Oxonian  audiences.  It 
was  now  a  greater  favoairite  than  ever ; 
for,  by  a  lucky  coincidence,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  characters  was  an  old 
hypocrite  named  Obadiah.  The  audi- 
ence shouted  with  delight  when,  in  the 
last  scene,  Obadiah  was  dragged  in 
with  a  halter  round  his  neck ;  and  the 
acclamations  redoubled  when  one  of 
the  players,  departing  from  the  written 
text  of  the  comedy,  proclaimed  that 
Obadiah  should  be  hanged  because  he 
had  changed  his  religion.  The  King 
was  much  provoked  by  this  insult.  So 
mutinous  indeed  was  the  temper  of  the 
University  that  one  of  the  newly  raised 
regiments,  the  same  which  is  now 
called  the  Second  Dragoon  Guards, 
was  quartered  at  Oxford  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  an  outbreak.* 

These  events  ought  to  have  convinced 
James  that  he  hvA  entered  on  a  course 
which  must  lead  him  to  his  ruin.  To 
the  clamours  of  London  he  had  been 
long  accustomed.  They  had  been 
raised  against  him,  sometimes  un- 
justly, and  sometimes  vainly.  He  had 
repeatedly  braved  them,  and  might 
brave  them  still.  But  that  Oxford, 
the  seat  of  loyalty,  the  head  quarters 
of  the  Cavalier  army,  the  place  where 
his  father  and  brother  had  held  their 
court  when  they  thought  themselves 
insecure  in  their  stormy  capital,  the 
phice  where  the  wri tings  of  the  great 
republican  teachers  had  recently  been 
committed  to  the  flames,  should  now 
be  in  a  ferment  of  discontent,  that 
those  highspirited  youths  who  a  few 
months  before  had  eagerly  volunteered 

*  Wood's  AthensB  Oxoniensei ;  Apology  for 
the  Life  of  Colley  Gibber ;  Van  Citters,  March 
3^.  1686. 


to   march  against  the  Weftem  insur- 
gents should  now  be  with    difficulty 
kept  down  by  sword  and  carbine,  these 
were   signs   full  of  evil  omen  to  the 
House  of  Stuart     The  warning,   how- 
ever, was  lost  on  the  dull,  stubborn, 
self  .villed  tyrant     He  was  resolved  to 
transfer  to   his  own   Church  all   the 
wealthiest  and  most  splendid  founda- 
tions of  England.    It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose  that  the  best  and  wisest  of  his 
Koman    Catholic    counsellors  remon- 
strated.     They    represented    to    him 
that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  render 
a  great  service  to  the   cause  of  his 
religion  without  violating  the  rights  of 
property.      A  grant  of  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year  from  his  privy  purse 
would  support  a  Jesuit  college  at  Ox- 
ford. Such  a  sum  he  might  easily  spare. 
Such   a   college,   provided  with  able, 
learned,   and  zealous  teachers,  would 
be  a  formidable  rival  to  the  old  aca- 
demical institutions,  which  exhibited 
but  too  many  symptoms  of  the  languor 
almost  inseparable  from  opulence  and 
security.     King  James's  College  would 
soon   be,   by   tke  confession   even   of 
Protestants,  the  first  place  of  education 
in  the  island,  as  respected  both  science 
and  moral  discipline.     This  would  be 
the  most  effectual  and  t^e  least  inyi- 
dious  method  by  which  the  Church  of 
England  could  be  humbled  and  the 
Church  of  Home  exalted.     The  Earl 
of  Ailesbury,.one  of  the  most  devoted 
servants  of  the  ipyal  family,  declared 
that;  though  a  Protestant,  and  by  no 
means  ricn,  he  would  himself  contzi- 
bute  a  thousand  pounds  towards  this 
design,   rather  than  that  his  master 
should  violate  the  rights  of  properly, 
and  break  faith  with  the  Established 
Church.*    The  scheme,  however,  found 
no  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Kbg.    It 
was  indeed  ill  suited,  in  mo^  wajs 
than  one,  to  his  ungentle  nature.    For 
to  bend  and  break  the  spirits  of  men 
gave  him  pleasure ;  and  to  part  with 
his  money  gave  him  pain.      What  h« 
had  not  the  generosity  to  do  athis  ovn 
expense   he   determined  to  do  at  the 
expense  of  others.     When  once  he  was 

•  Bnmet,  i.  C97. ;  Letter  of  Lord  Aileabmy 
printed  in  the  Enropean  Magazine  for  Apnl 
1795. 
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engaged,  pride  and  obstinacy  prerented 
him   from  receding;    and  he  was  at 
length  led,   step  by  step,  to  acts  of 
Turkish  tyranny,  to  acts  which   im- 
pressed the  nation  with  a  conviction 
that  the  estate  of  a  Protestant  Englisli 
freeholder  under  a    Roman    Catholic 
King  must  be  as  insecure  as  that  of  a 
Grreek  under  Moslem  domination. 
Magdalene  College  at  Oxford,  found- 
ed in  the  fifteenth  century  by 
ifnf'*^      William  of  Waynflete,  Bishop 
oS^     of  Winchester  and  Lord  High 
Chancellor,   was   one    of    the 
most  remarkable  of   our    academical 
institutions.     A  graceful  tower,  on  the 
summit  of  which  a  Latin  hymn  was 
annually  chanted  by  choristers  at  the 
dawn  of  May  day,  caught  far  off  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  who  came  from  Lon- 
don.    As  he  approached,  he  found  that 
this  tower  rose  from  an  embattled  pile, 
low  and  irregular,  yet  singularly  vener- 
able,  which,   embowered  in   verdure, 
overhung  the   sluggish  waters  of  the 
Cherwell.     He  passed  through  a  gate- 
way beneath  a  noble  oriel,  *  and  found 
himself  in  a  spacious  cloister  adorned 
with   emblems  of  virtues  and   vices, 
rudely  carved  in  grey  stone  by  the 
masons  of  the  fifteenth  century.     The 
table  of  the   society  was    plentifully 
spread  in  a  stately  refectory  hung  with 
paintings    and    rich    with     fantastic 
carving.     The  service  of  the  Church 
was  performed  morning,  and  evening 
in  a  chapel  whieh  had  suffered  much 
violence  from  the  Reformers,  and  much 
from   the  Puritans,  but    which    was, 
nnder  every  disadvantage,  a  building 
of  eminent  beauty,  and  which  has,  in 
our  own  time,  been  restored  with  rare 
taste  and  skill.     The  spacious  gardens 
along  the  river  side  were  remarkable 
for  the  size  of  the  trees,  among  which 
towered  conspicuous  one  of  the  vegetable 
wonders  of  the  island,  a  gigantic  oak, 
older  by  a  century,  men  said,  than  the 
oldest  college  in  the  University. 

The  statutes  of  the  society  ordained 
that  the  Kings  of  England  and  Prin- 
ces of  Wales  should  be  lodged  at 
Magdalene.  Edward  the  Fourth  had 
inhabited  the  building  while  it  was 

•  This  gateway  is  now  cloeed. 


still  unfinished.  Richard  the  Third: 
had  held  his  court  there,  bad  heard 
disputations  in  the  hall,  had  feasted 
there  royally,  and  had  mended  the 
cheer  of  his  hosts  by  a  present  of  fat 
bucks  from  his  forests.  Two  heir» 
apparent  of  the  crown,  who  had  beeit 
prematurely  snatched  away,  Arthur, 
the  elder  brother  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  Henry,  the  elder  brother  of  Charles 
the  First,  had  been  members  of  the 
college.  Another  prince  of  the  blood, 
the  last  and  best  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  the  gentle 
Reginald  Pole,  had  studied  there.  In 
the  time  of  the  civil  war  Magdalene 
had  been  true  to  the  cause  of  the 
Crown.  There  Rupert  had  fixed  his 
quarters;  and,  before  some  of  his  most 
daring  enterprises,  his  trumpets  had 
been  heard  sounding  to  horse  through 
those  quiet  cloisters.  Most  of  the 
Fellows  were  divines,  and  could  aid 
King  Charles  only  by  their  prayers 
and  their  pecuniary  contributions.  But 
one  member  of  the  body,  a  Doctor  of 
Ci\'il  Law,  raised  a  troop  of  under- 
graduates, and  fell  fighting  bravely  at 
their  head  against  the  soldiers  of 
Essex.  When  hostilities  had  termina- 
ted, and  the  Roundheads  were  masters 
of  England,  six  sevenths  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  foundation  refused  to  make 
any  submission  to  usurped  authority. 
They  were  consequently  ejected  fromt 
their  dwellings  and  deprived  of  their 
revenues.  After  the  Restoration  the 
survivors  returned  to.  their  pleasant 
abode.  They  had  now  been  succeeded 
by  a  new  generation  which  inherited 
their  opinions  and  their  spirit.  Diuing 
the  Western  rebellion  such  Magdalene 
men  as  were  not  disqualified  by  their 
age  or  profession  for  the  use  of  arms 
had  eagerly  volunteered  to  fight  for 
the  Crown.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  corporation  in  the  kingdom 
which  had  higher  claims  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  House  of  Stuart.* 

The  society  consisted  of  a  President, 
of  forty  Fellows,  of  thirty  scholars 
called  Demies,  and  of  a  train  of  chap- 
lains, clerks,  and  choristers.  At  the 
time  of  the  general  visitation  in  the 

«  Wood's  AthensB  Oxonienses ;  Walker** 
Sufloings  of  the  Clergy. 
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reigu  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  revenues 
were  far  larger  than  those  of  any  simi- 
lar institution  in  the  realm,  lai^ger  by 
nearly  one  half  than  those  of  the  mag- 
nificent foundation  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
at  Cambridge,  and  considerably  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  those  which 
William  of  Wykeham  had  settled  on 
his  college  at  Oxford.  In  the  days  of 
James  the  Second  the  riches  of  Magda- 
lene were  immense,  and  were  exag- 
gerated by  report.  The  college  was 
popularly  said  to  be  wealthier  than  the 
wealthiest  abbeys  of  the  Continent. 
When  the  leases  fell  in, — ^so  ran  the 
vulgar  rumour, — ^the  rents  would  be 
raised  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.* 

The  FeUows  were,  by  the  statutes 
which  their  founder  had  drawn  up, 
empowered  to  select  their  own  Presi- 
dent from  among  persons  who  were, 
or  had  been.  Fellows  either  of  their 
society  or  of  New  College.  This  power 
had  generally  been  exercised  with  free- 
dom. But  in  some  instances  royal 
letters  had  been  received  recommend- 
ing to  the  choice  of  the  corporation 
qualified  persons  who  were  in  favour 
at  court ;  and  on  such  occasions  it  had 
been  the  practice  to  show  respect  to 
the  wishes  of  the  sovereign. 

In  March  1687,  the  President  of  the 
college  died.  One  of  the  Fellows, 
Doctor  Thomas  Smith,  popularly  nick- 
named ^bbi  Smith,  a  distinguished 
traveller,  book  Collector,  antiquaiy,  and 
orientalist,  who  had  been  chaplain  to 
the  embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  had 
been  employed  to  collate  the  Alexan- 
drian manuscript,  aspired  to  the  vacant 
post.  He  conceived  that  he  had  some 
claims  on  the  favour  of  the  government 
as  a  man  of  learning  and  as  a  zealous 
Tory.  His  loyalty  was  in  truth  as  fer- 
vent and  aa  steadfast  as  was  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  Church  of  England. 
He  had  long  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
hoped  to  obtain  by  the  interest  of  that 
prelate   a  royal  letter  to  the  college. 

•  Burnet,  i.  697. ;  Tanner's  Notitda  Monas- 
tioa.  At  the  visitation  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  Henry  the  Eighth  it  appeared  that  tiie 
annual  roventte  of  King's  Collie  was  7512. ; 
of  New  Ck>Uege,  487;. ;  of  Magdalene,  1076J.     | 


Parker  promised  to  do  his  best,  but 
soon  reported  that  he  had  found  diffi- 
culties. **The  King,"  he  said,  "will 
recommend  no  person  who  is  not  a 
Mend  to  His  Majesty's  religion.  What 
can  you  do  to  pleasure  him  as  to  Uuit 
matter?"  Smith  answered  that,  if  he 
became  President^  he  would  exert  him- 
self to  promote  learning,  true  Christi- 
anity, and  loyalty.  "  That  will  not  do," 
said  the  Bishop.  *'  If  so,"  said  Smith 
manfully,  "let  who  will  be  President: 
I  can  promise  nothing  more." 

The  election  had  been  fixed  for  the 
thirteenth  of  April;  and  the  aimim^ 
Fellows  had  been  summoned  to  f*^ 
attend.  It  was  rumoured  that  mMM 
a  royal  letter  would  come  down  ^ftr 
recommending  one  Anthony  ^^~*^ 
Farmer  to  the  vacant  place.  This  man's 
life  had  been  a  series  of  shamefid  acts. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  IJmye^ 
sity  of  Cambridge,  and  bad  escaped 
expulsion  only  by  a  timely  retreat  He 
had  then  joined  the  Dissenters.  Then 
he  had  gone  to  Oxford,  had  entered 
himself  at  Magdalene,  and  had  soon 
become  notorious  there  for  every  kind 
of  vice.  He  generally  reeled  into  his 
college  at  night  speechless  with  liquor. 
He  waa  celebrated  for  having  headed  a 
disgraceful  riot  at  Abingdon.  He  had 
been  a  constant  frequenter  of  noted 
haunts  of  libertines.  At  length  he  had 
turned  pandar,  had  exceeded  even  the 
ordinary  vileness  of  his  vile  calling, 
and  had  received  money  from  dissokte 
young  gentlemen  commoners  for  8e^ 
vices  such  as  it  is  not  good,  that  histoiy 
should  record.  This  wretch,  howeTV, 
had  pretended  to  turn  Papist  His 
apostasy  atoned  for  all  his  vices;  and, 
though  still  a  youth,  he  was  selected  to 
rule  a  grave  and  relij^ions  society  in 
which  the  scandalgiven  by  hisdeprarity 
was  still  fresh. 

As  a  Homan  Catholic  he  was  dis- 
qualified for  academical  office  by  the 
general  law  of  the  land.  Never,  hariog 
been  a  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College  or 
of  New  College,  he  was  disqualified  iv 
the  vacant  Presidency  by  a  special  (ff* 
dinance  of  William  of  Waynflete.  Wil- 
liam of  Waynflete  had  also  enjoined 
those  who  partook  of  his  bounty  to  haTe 
a  particular  regard  to  moral  character 
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in  choosing  their  head ;  and,  even  if  he 
had  left  no  such  injunction,  a  body 
chiefly  composed  of  divines  could  not 
with  decency  entrust  such  a  man  as 
Fanner  with  the  government  of  a  place 
of  education. 

The  Fellows  respectfully  represented 
to  the  King  the  difficulty  in  which  they 
should  be  placed,  if,  as  was  rumoured, 
Farmer  should  be  reconunended  to  them, 
and  begged  that,  if  it  were  HisMi^esty's 
pleasure  to  interfere  in  the  election, 
some  person  for  whom  they  could  le- 
gally and  conscientiously  vote  might  be 
proposed.  Of  this  dutiful  request  no 
notice  was  taken.  The  royal  letter  ar- 
rived. It  was  brought  down  by  one  of 
the  Fellows  who  had  lately  turned  Pa- 
pist, Robert  Chamock,  a  man  of  parts 
and  spirit,  but  of  a  violent  and  restless 
temper,  which  impelled  him  a  fewyears 
later  to  an  atrocious  crime  and  to  a 
terrible  fate.  On  the  thirteenth  of 
April  the  society  met  in  the  chapel. 
Some  hope  was  still  entertained  that 
the  King  might  be  moved  by  the  re- 
monstrance which  had  been  addressed 
to  him.  The  assembly  therefore  ad- 
joamed  till  the  fifteenth,  which  was  the 
last  day  on  which,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  college,  the  election  could  take 
place. 

The  fifteenth  of  April  came.  Again 
Eiceuon  ^^®  FolloWB  repaired  to  their 
J^  chapeL  No  answer  had  arrived 
*°  from.  Whitehall  Two  or  three 
of  the  Seniors,  among  whom  was  Smith, 
were  inclined  to  postpone  the  election 
once  more  rather  than  take  a  step  which 
might  give  offence  to  the  King.  But 
the  language  of  the  statutes  was  clear. 
Those  statutes  the  members  of  the 
foundation  had  sworn  to  observe.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  further  delay.  There  was  a  hot 
debate.  The  electors  were  too  much 
excited  to  take  their  seats ;  and  the 
whole  choir  was  in  a  tumult  Those 
who  were  for  proceeding  appealed  to 
their  oaths  and  to  the  ndes  laid  down 
by  the  founder  whose  bread  they  had 
eaten.  The  King,  they  truly  said,  had 
no  right  to  force  on  them  even  a  quali- 
fied candidate.  Some  expressions  un- 
pleasing  to  Tory  ears  were  dropped  in 
the  course  of  the  dispute ;  and  Smith 


was  provoked  into  exclaiming  that  the 
sjgirit  of  Ferguson  had  possessed  his 
brethren.  It  was  at  length  resolved  by 
a  great  majority  that  it  was  necessary 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the  election. 
Charnock  left  the  chapeL  The  other 
Fellows,  having  first  received  the  sacra- 
ment, proceeded  to  give  their  voices. 
The  choice  fell  on  John  Hough,  a  man 
of  eminent  virtue  and  prudence,  who, 
having  borne  persecution  with  fortitude 
and  prosperity  with  meekness,  having 
risen  to  high  honours  and  having 
modestly  declined  honours  higher  still, 
died  in  extreme  old  age,  yet  in  full 
vigour  of  mind,  more  than  fifty-six 
years  after  this  eventful  day. 

The  society  hastened  to  acquaint  the 
King  with  the  circumstances  which  had 
made  it  necessary  to  elect  a  President 
without  further  delay,  and  requested 
the  Buke  of  Ormond,  as  patron  of  the 
whole  University,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  as  visitor  of  Magdalene 
College,  to  undertake  the  office  of  in- 
tercessors :  but  the  King  was  far  too 
angry  and  too  dull  to  listen  to  explana- 
tions. 

Early  in  June  the  Fellows  were  cited 
to  appear  before  the  High  Com- 
mission at  Whitehall.  Five  of  w  of ' 
them,  deputed  by  the  rest,  JJ^-fSUi 
obeyed  the  summons.  Jeffreys  ^*"«^  **»• 
treated  them  after  his  usual  commb- 
fashion.  When  one  of  them,  a  "°°' 
grave  Doctor  named  Fairfax,  hinted 
some  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
Commission,  the  Chancellor  began  to 
roar  like  a  wild  beast.  "  Who  is  this 
man  ?  What  commission  has  he  to  be 
impudent  here  ?  Seize  him.  Put  him 
into  a  dark  room.  What  does  he  do 
without  a  keeper?  He  is  under  my 
care  as  a  lunatic.  I  wonder  that  nobody 
has  applied  to  me  for  the  custody  of 
him."  But  when  this  storm  had  spent 
its  force,  and  the  depositions  concerning 
the  moral  character  of  the  King's 
nominee  had  been  read,  none  of  the 
Commissioners  had  the  fix>nt  to  pro- 
nounce that  such  a  man  could  properly 
be  made  the  head  of  a  great  college. 
Obadiah  Walker  and  the  other  Oxonian 
Papists  who  were  in  attendance  to  sup- 
port their  proselyte  wf^re  utterly  con- 
founded.   The  Commission  pronounced 
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Hough's  election  Toid,  and  suspended 
Fairfax  from  his  fellowship :  but  about 
Farmer  no  more  was  said ;  and,  in  the 
Parker  mouth  of  August,  arrived  a 
I^Xci  H  royal  letter  recommendingPar- 
pru.idtiit.  ker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  to  the 
Fellows. 

Parker  was  not  an  avowed  Papist. 
Still  there  was  an  objection  to  him 
which,  even  if  the  presidency  had  been 
vacant,  would  have  been  decisive :  for 
he  had  never  been  a  Fellow  of  either 
New  College  or  Magdalene.  But  the 
presidency  was  not  vacant :  Hough  had 
been  duly  elected ;  and  all  the  members 
of  the  college  were  bound  by  oath  to 
support  him  in  his  office.  They  there- 
fore, with  many  expressions  of  loyalty 
and  concern,  excused  themselves  from 
complying  with  the  King's  mandate. 

While  Oxford  was  thus  opposing  a 
TT,,  firm   resistance  to  tyranny,  a 

how"'  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^®ss  resolute  was 
made  in  another  quarter.  James 
had,  some  time  before,  commanded  the 
trustees  of  the  Charterhouse,  men  of 
the  first  rank  and  consideration  in  the 
kingdom,  to  admit  a  Eoman  Catholic 
named  Popham  into  the  hospital  which 
was  under  their  care.  The  Master  of 
the  house,  Thomas  Burnet,  a  clergyman 
of  distinguished  genius,  learning,  and 
virtue,  had  the  courage  to  represent  to 
them,  though  the  ferocious  Jeffi^ys 
sate  at  the  board,  that  what  was  re- 
quired of  them  was  contrary  both  to 
the  wiU  of  the  founder  and  to  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  "  What  is  that  to  the 
purpose?"  said  a  courtier  who  was  one 
of  the  governors.  "  It  is  very  much  to 
the  purpose,  I  think,"  answered  a  voice, 
feeble  with  age  and  sorrow,  yet  not  to 
be  heard  witnout  respect  by  any  as- 
sembly, the  voice  of  the  venerable 
Ormond.  "An  Act  of  Parliament," 
continued  the  patriarch  of  the  Cavali^ 
party,  "  is,  in  my  judgment,  no  light 
thing."  The  question  was  put  whether 
Popham  should  be  admitted;  and  it 
was  determined  to  reject  him.  The 
Chancellor,  who  could  not  well  ease 
himself  by  cursing  and  swearing  at 
Ormond,  flung  away  in  a  rage,  and 
was  followed  by  some  of  the  minority. 
The  consequence  was,  that  there  was 
not  a  quorum  left,  and  that  no  formal 


reply  could  be  made  to  the  royal  man- 
date. 

The  next  meeting  took  place  only 
two  days  after  the  High  Commission 
had  pronounced  sentence  of  deprivation 
against  Hough,  and  of  suspension 
against  Fairfax.  A  second  mandate 
under  the  Gbeat  Seal  was  laid  before 
the  trustees :  but  the  tyrannical  manner 
in  which  Magdalene  College  had  been 
treated  had  roused  inst-ead  of  subduing 
their  spirit.  They  drew  up  a.  letter  to 
Sunderland  in  which  they  requested 
him  to  inform  the  King  that  they  could 
not,  in  this  matter,  obey  His  Majesty 
without  breaking  the  law  and  betraying 
their  trust. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had 
ordinary  signatures  been  appended  t« 
this  document,  the  King  would  have 
ta^en  some  violent  course.  But  evei 
he  was  daunted  by  the  opposition  of 
Ormond,  Halifax,  Banby,  and  Notting>- 
ham,  the  chiefs  of  all  the  sections  of 
that  great  par^  to  which  he  owed  his 
crown.  He  therefore  contented  himself 
with  directing  Jeffireys  to  consider  what 
course  ought  to  be  taken.  It  was  an- 
nounced at  one  time  that  a  proceeding 
would  be  instituted  in  the  King^s  Bench, 
at  another  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Comr 
mission  would  take  up  the  case :  but 
these  threats  gradually  died  away.* 

The  summer  was  now  far  advanced; 
and  the  King  set  out  on  a  pro-  timi«7«i 
gress,  the  longest  and  the  most  p««*«^ 
splendid  that  had  been  known  during 
many  years.  From  Windsor  he  west 
on  the  sixteenth  of  August  to  Port8- 
mouth,  walked  round  the  fortificationa, 
touched  some  scrofulous  people,  and 
then  proceeded  in  one  of  bis  yachts  to 
Southampton.  From  Southampton  he 
travelled  to  Bath,  where  he  renmined 
a  few  days,  and  where  he  left  the  Queen. 
When  he  departed,  he  was  attended  by 
the  High  Sheriff  of  Somersetshire  and 
by  a  large  body  of  gentlemen  to  the 
frontier  of  the  county,  where  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire,  with  a  not 
less  splendid  retinue,  was  in  attendance. 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort  soon  met  the 
royal  coaches,  and  conducted  them  to 
BadmintoQ,  where  a  banquet  worthy  of 

*  A  Kelation  of  the  Proceedings  at  tba 
Charterhouse,  1689. 
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the  feme  which  his  splendid  house- 
keeping had  won  for  him  was  prepared. 
In  the  afternoon  the  caralc^e  pro- 
ceeded to  Gloucester.  It  was  ^eted 
two  miles  from  the  city  by  the  Sishop 
and  clergy.  At  the  South  Gate  the 
Mayor  waited  with  the  keys.  The  bells 
rang  and  the  conduits  flowed  with  wine 
as  uie  King  passed  through  the  streets 
to  the  close  which  encirdes  the  yener- 
able  CathedraL  He  lay  that  night 
at  the  deanery,  and  on  the  following 
morning  set  out  for  Worcester.  From 
Worcester  he  went  to  Ludlow,  Shrews- 
bniy,  and  Chester,  and  was  eyerjrwhere 
receiyed  with  outward  signs  of  joy  and 
respect,  which  he  was  weak  enough  to 
consider  as  proofs  that  the  discontent 
excited  by  his  measures  had  subsided, 
and  that  an  easy  yictoiy  was  before 
him.'  Barillon,  more  sagacious,  in- 
formed Lewis  that  the  King  of  England 
was  under  a  delusion,  that  the  progress 
had  done  no  real  good,  and  that  those 
very  gentlemen  of  Worcestershire  and 
Shropshire  who  had  thought  it  their 
duty  to  receive  their  Sovereign  and 
their  guest  with  every  mark  of  honour 
would  be  found  as  refractory  as  ever 
when  the  question  of  the  test  should 
come  on.* 

On  the  road  the  royal  train  was 
joined  by  two  courtiers  who  in  temper 
and  opinions  differed  widely  from  each 
other.  Fenn  was  at  Chester  on  a  pas- 
toral, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  on  a 
political,  tour.  The  chief  object  of  his 
expedition  was  to  induce  the  Dissenters, 
throughout  England,  to  support  the 
government  His  popularity  and .  au- 
tiiority  among  his  brethren  had  greatly 
declined  since  he  had  become  a  tool  of 
the  £ing  and  of  the  Jesuits.t    He  was, 

*  See  the  London  Gazette,  from  August  18. 
to  September  1. 1687 ;  Barillon  September  |f. 

t  "  Penn,  chef  des  Quakers,  qu'cn  sait  fetare 
dans  les  int6rgts  du  Boi  d' Angleterre,  est  si  fort 
dfcri6  parmi  ceux  de  son  parti  qu'ils  n'ont 
plus  ancnne  oonfiance  en  lui." — ^Bonr^>anx  to 
fldgnclay,  Sept.  ||.  1687.  The  evidence  of 
Gerard  Croese  is  to  the  same  effect.  "  Etiam 
Qoakeri  Fennnm  non  amplius,  ut  ante,  ita 
amabant  ac  magnifnciebant,  qnidam  aversa- 
bontor  ac  fngiebant."— Historia  Qualceriana, 
1ib.ii.1695.  As  to  Penn'B  tour,  Van  Citters 
wrote  on  Oct.  ^.  1687,  "  Dat  den  bekenden 
Arch-Quaker  Pen  door  bet  Laut  op  reyse  was, 
|om  die  van  syne  gesintheyt,  en  andere  soo  veel 
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however,  most  graciously  received  by 
James,  and,  on  the  Sunday,  was  per- 
mitted to  harangue  in  the  tennis  court, 
while  Cartwnght  preached  in  the  Ca- 
thedral, and  while  the  King  heard  mass 
at  an  altar  which  had  been  decked  in 
the  Shire  Hall.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
His  Majesty  deigned  to  look  into  the 
tennis  court  and  to  listen  with  decency 
to  his.  friend's  melodious  eloquence.* 

The  furious  Tyrconnel  had  crossed 
the  sea  from  Dublin  to  give  an  account 
of  his  administration.  All  the  most 
respectable  English  Koman  Catholics 
looked  coldly  on  him  as  an  enemy  of 
their  race  and  a  scandal  to  their  reli- 
gion. But  he  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  his  master,  and  dismissed  with  as- 
surances of  undiminished  confidence 
and  steady  support.  James  expressed 
his  deHght  at  learning  that  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  government  of  Ireland 
would  be  in  Koman  Catholic  hands. 
The  English  colonists  had  already  been 
stripped  of  all  political  power.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  strip  them  of  their 

Sroperty;  and  this  last  outrage  was 
eferred  only  till  the  cooperation  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  should  have  been  se- 
cured-t 

From  Cheshire  the  King  turned  south- 
ward, and,  in  the  full  belief  that  the 
Fellows  of  Magdalene  College,  however 
mutinous  they  might  be,  would  not  dare 
to  disobey  a  command  uttered  by  his 
own  lips,  directed  his  course  towards 
Oxford.  By  the  way  he  made  some 
little  excursions  to  places  which  pecu> 
liarly  interested  him,  as  a  King,  a 
brother,  and  a  son.  He  visited  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Boscobel,  and  the 
remains  of  the  oak  so  conspicuous  in 

doenlyck,  tot  des  Gonings  paxtie  en  Sinuelyck- 
hejrt  te  winnen." 

*  Cartwright's  Diary,  Aug.  80. 1687  ;  Clark- 
son's  Life  of  William  Penn. 

t  London  Gazette,  Sept.  5. ;  Sheridan  MS. ; 
Barillon,  Sept.  ^.  1687.  "  Le  Boi  son  mal- 
tre,"  says  Barillon,  *•  a  t^moignfi  une  grande 
satisfaction  des  mesnres  qu'il  a  prises,  et  a 
1  autoris6  oe  qu'il  a  fait  en  favour  des  Catho- 
I  liqnes.  II  les  6tablit  dans  les  emplois  et  les 
charges,  en  sorte  que  I'autoritd  se  trouvera 
bien^t  entre  leurs  mains.  II  reste  encore 
beauooup  de  choses  ft  f aire  en  ce  pays  Id,  pour 
retirer  les  biens  injustement  dt^s  aux  Catho- 
llques.  Mais  oela  ne  pent  s'ez6cuter  qu'avec 
le  terns  et  dans  Tassemblte  d'un  parlement  en 
Irlande." 
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the  history  of  his  house.  He  rode  over 
the  field  of  Edgehill,  where  the  Oavar 
liers  first  crossed  swords  with  the 
soldiers  of  the  Parliament.  On  the  third 
of  September  he  dined  in  great  state  at 
the  palace  of  Woodstock,  an  ancient 
and  renowned  mansion,  of  which  not  a 
stone  iff  now  to  be  seen,  bat  of  which 
the  site  is  still  marked  on  the  tnrf  of 
Blenheim  Park  by  two  sycamores  which 
grow  near  the  stately  bridge.  In  the 
TheKinx  erening  he  reached  Oxford.  He 
•t  Oxford.  Yraa  received  there  with  the 
wonted  honours.  The  students  in  their 
academical  garb  were  xanged  to  wel- 
come him  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left,  from  the  entrance  of  the  city  to 
the  great  gate  of  Christ  Church.  He 
lodg^  at  the  deanery,  where,  among 
other  accommodations,  he  found  a  ehapel 
fitted  up  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass.* 

Herepri-     ^  *^®   ^7  ^^  ^    Smval, 

Fenwt*5?  *^®  PellowB  of  Magdalene  Col- 
tLS^  l^e  were  ordered  to  attend 
'"*  him.  When  they  appeared 
before  him,  he  treated  them  with  an 
insolence  such  as  had  never  been  shown 
to  their  predecessors  by  the  Puritan 
visitors.  "You  have  not  dealt  with 
me  like  gentlemen,"  hie  exclaimed. 
**  You  have  been  unmannerly  as  well 
as  undutiftil."  They  fell  on  their  knees 
and  tendered  a  petition.  He  would 
not  look  at  it.  '*  Is  this  your  Church 
of  England  loyalty?  I  could  not  have 
believed  that  so  many  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  have  been 
concerned  in  such  a  business.  Go 
home.  Get  you  gone.  I  am  King.  I 
will  be  obeyed.  Go  to  your  chapel  this 
instant ;  and  admit  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford. Let  those  who  refuse  look  to  it. 
They  shall  feel  the  whole  weight  of  my 
hand.  They  Shall  know  what  it  is  to  in- 
cur the  displeasure  of  their  Soverei^." 
The  Fellows,  stiU  kneeling  before  him, 
again  offered  hiin  their  petition.  He 
angrily  flung  it  down.  "  Get  you  gone, 
I  tell  you.  I  will  receive  noting  from 
you  tiU  you  have  admitted  the  Bishop." 
They  retired  and  instantly  assembled 
in  their  chapel.  The  question  was  pro- 
pounded whether  they  would  complv 
with  TTia  Majesty's  command.     Smith 

*  London  Gazette  of  Sept.  5.  and  Sept.  8. 
1687. 


was  absent.  Chamock  alone  answered 
in  the  afiirmative.  The  other  Fellovs 
who  were  at  the  meeting  declared  that 
in  all  things  lawful  they  were  ready  to 
obey  the  King,  but  that  they  would  not 
violate  their  statutes  and  their  caths. 

The  King,  greatly  incensed  and 
mortified  by  his  defeat,  quitted  Oxford 
and  rejoined  the  Queen  at  Bath.-  His 
obstinacy  and  violence  had  bronglit 
him  into  an  embarrassing  position.  He 
had  trusted  too  much  to  the  effed:  of 
his  frowns  and  angry  tones,  and  had 
rashly  staked,  not  merely  the  credit  of 
his  administration,  but  his  personal 
dignity,  on  the  issue  of  the  contest 
Could  he  yield  to  subjects  whom  he  had 
menaced  with  raised  voice  and  fasiom 
gestures  ?  Yet  could  he  venture  to  eject 
in  one  day  a  crowd  of  respectable  clergy- 
men from  their  homed,  because  tfaej 
had  discharged  what  the  whole  natioD 
regarded  as  a  sacred  duty?  Perhaps 
there  might  be  an  escape  from  this  di- 
lemma. Perhaps  the  college  might  still 
be  terrified,  caressed,  or  bribed  into 
submission.  The  agency  of  Pemi  iraa 
employed.  He  had  too  much  p^„^ 
good  feeling  to  approve  of  the  tem^to 
Violent  and  unjust  proceedings 
of  the  government^  and  even  ventured 
to  express  part  of  what  he  thought 
James  was,  as  usual,  obstinate  in  the 
wrong.  The  courtly  Quaker,  therefora, 
did  lus  best  to  seduce  the  college  from 
the  path  of  right.  He  first  tried  inti- 
midation. Buin,  he  said,  impended 
over  the  society.  The  King  was  hi^y 
incensed.  The  case  might  be  a  hard 
one.  Moist  people  thought  it  so.  But 
every  child  Imew  that  His  Mi^esty  loved 
to  have  his  own  way  and  could  not  bear 
to  be  thwarted.  Penn,  therefore,  ex- 
horted the  Fellows  not  to  rely  on  the 
goodness  of  their  cause,  but  to  submit, 
or  at  least  to  temporise.*  Such  counsel 

*  See  Penn's  Letter  to  Bailey,  one  of  tbs 
Fellows  of  the  College,  in  the  Impartial  Be- 
latlon  printed  at  Oxford  in  1688.  It  btf 
lately  been  asserted  that  Fenn  most  oertoiolT 
did  not  write  this  letter.  Now,  the  eyidenoe 
which  proves  the  letter  to  be  hisis  irresutible. 
Bailey,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addresssed,  as- 
cribed it  to  Penn,  and  sent  an  answer  to  Fenn. 
In  a  very  short  time  both  the  letter  and  tbe 
answer  appeared  in  print.  Many  thomands 
of  copies  were  circulated.  Penn  was  pointed 
ont  to  the  whole  worid  as  the  author  of  the 
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came  stiaDgeiy  Irom  one  who  liad 
himself  been  expelled  from  the  Uni- 
versily  for  raising  a  riot  about  the  sur- 
plice, who  had  run  the  risk  of  being 
disinherited  rather  than  take  off  his  hat 
to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  who  had 
been  more  than  onoe  sent  to  prison  for 
haranguing  in  conyenticles.  He  did 
not  succeed  in  frightening  the  Magda- 
lene men;  In  answer  to  his  alarming 
hints  he  was  reminded  that  in  the  last 
geneiration  thirty  four  out  of  the  forty 
Fellows  had  cheerfully  left  their  beloved 
cloisters  and  gardens,  their  hall  and 
their  chapel,  and  had  gone  forth  not 
knowing  where  they  should  find  a  meal 
or  a  bed,  rather  than  violate  the  oath  of 

letter ;  and  ft  is  not  pretended  that  he  met 
this  pnhlio  aocoaation  with  a  public  oontra- 
dictiqn.     Everybody  therefore  believed,  and 
was  perfectly  warranted  in  believing,  that  he 
was  the  anthor.    The  letter  was  repeatedly 
quoted  as  his,  during  his  own  Ufethne,  not 
merely  ;in  fugitive  pamphlets,  such  as  the 
History  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Ck)mxnission, 
publiihed  in  1711,  but  in  grave  and  elaborate 
books  which  were  meant  to  descend  to  pos- 
terity.   Boyer,  in  his  History  of  William  the 
Third,  printed  immediately  after  that  Zing's 
death,  and  reprinted  in  1703,  prt>nounced  the 
letter  to  be  Penn's,  and  added  some  severe 
reflections  on  the  writer.     Kennet,  in  the 
bulky  History  of  England  published  in  1706, 
a  history  which  had  a  large  sale  and  produced 
a  gi«at  sensation,  adopted  the  very  words  of 
Boyer.    When  these  works  appeared,  Penn 
was  not  only  alive,  but  in  the  fuU  enjoyment 
of  his  faculties.     He  cannot  have  been  ig- 
norant of  the  charge  brought  against  him 
by  writers  of  so  much  note ;  and  it  was  not 
his  practice  to  hold  his  peace  when  unjust 
charges  were  brought  against  him  even  by 
obacore  scribblers.    In  1695,  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Exclusion  Bill  was  falsely  imputed  to  him 
in  an  anonymous  libel.    Contemptible  as  was 
the  quarter  from  which  the  calumny  pro- 
ceeded, he  hastened  to  vindicate  himself.  His 
denial,     distinct,    solemuj    and  indignant, 
speedily  came  forth  in  pnnt.    Is  it  possible 
to  donbrt  that  he  would,  if  he  could,  have  con- 
founded Boyer  and  Eennet  by  a  similar  denial  ? 
He  however  silently  snflered  them  to  tell  the 
whole  nation,  during  many  years,  that  this 
letter  was  written  by  "  William  Penn  the  head 
of  the  Quakers,  or,  as  some  then  thought,  an 
ambitious,  crafty  Jesuit,  who  under  a  phana- 
tictJ  outside,  promoted  King  James's  designs." 
He  died  without  attempting  to  dear  himself. 
In  the  year  of  his  death  appeared  Eachard's 
huge  volimie,  containing  the  EUstory  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Bestoration  to  the  Bevolution ; 
and  Eaohard,  though  often  differing  with 
Boyer  and  Eennet,  agreed  with  them  in  un- 
heaitatijigly  ascribing  the  letter  to  Penn. 

Such  is  the  evidence  on  one  side.  X  am 
not  aware  tb&t  any  evidence  deserving  a 
eerioTis  answer  has  been  produced  on  the  other. 


8lle^;iance.  The  King  now  wished  them 
to  violate  another  oath.  He  should  find 
that  the  old  spirit  was  not  extinct. 

Then  Penn  tried  a  gentler  tone.  He 
had  an  interview  with  Hough  and  with 
some  of  the  Fellows,  and,  after  many 
professions  of  sympathy  and  friendship, 
began  to  hint  at  a  compromise.  The 
Kmg  could  not  bear  to  be  crossed.  The 
college  must  give  way.  Parker  must  be 
admitted.  But  he  was  in  very  bad 
health.  All  his  preferments  would  soon 
be  vacant.  "  Doctor  Hough,"  said  Penn, 
"  may  then  be  Bishop  of  Cbcford.  How 
should  yoQ  like  that,  gentlemen  ?"*^ 
Penn  had  passed  his  life  in  declaiming 
against  a  hireling  ministry.  He  held 
that  he  was  bound  to  re^e  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  and  this  even  when  he 
had  bought  land  chargeable  with  tithes, 
and  had  been  allowed  the  value  of  the 
tithes  in  the  purchase  money.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  principles,  he  would 

*  Here  again  I  have  been  accused  of  calum- 
niating Penn ;  and  some  show  of  a  case  has 
been  made  out  by  suppression  amounting  to 
falsification.  It  is  oBBOcted  that  Penn  did  not 
"  begin  to  hint  at  a  compromise ; "  and  in 
proof  of  this  assertion,  a  few  words,  quoted 
from  the  letter  in  which  Hough  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  interview,  are  printed  in  italics. 
These  words  are, "  I  thank  Gk)d,  he  did  not 
offer  any  proposal  by  way  of  accommodation.*' 
These  words,  taken  by  themselves,  undoubt- 
edly seem  to  prove  that  Penn  did  not  b^^  to 
hint  at  a  compromise.  But  their  effect  is  very 
different  indeed  when  they  are  read  in  connec- 
tion with  words  which  immediately  follow, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  full  stop,  but 
which  have  been  carefully  suppressed.  The 
whole  sentence  runs  thus :  **  I  thank  God,  he 
did  not  offer  any  proposal  by  way  of  accom- 
modation ;  only  onoe,  upon  the  mention  ct 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  indisposition,  he  said, 
smiling,  *  If  th«  Bishop  of  Orfbrd  die.  Dr. 
Hough  may  be  made  Bishop.  What  think 
you  of  that,  gentlemen  ? ' "  Can  amrthing  be 
clearer  than  that  the  laiibex  part  of  the  sen- 
tence limits  the  general  asseroon  contained  in 
the  former  part  ?  Everybody  knows  that  onj^ 
is  perpetually  used  as  synonymous  with  except 
ihat.  Instances  will  rradily  oocur  to  all  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  English  Bible,  a 
book  from  the  authority  of  which  there  is  no 
appeal  when  the  question  is  about  tbe  force  of 
an  English  word.  We  read  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  to  go  no  further,  that  every  Mving 
thing  was  destroyed ;  and  Noah  cnly  remained, 
and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark ;  and 
that  Joeq;)h  bought  tM  the  lai\d  of  Egypt  for 
Pharaoh ;  only  ^e  land  of  the  priests  bou^A 
he  not.  The  defenders  of  Penn  reason  exactly 
like  a  conunentator  who  should  constme 
these  passages  to  mean  that  Hoah  was  drowned 
in  the  flood,  and  that  Joseph  bought  the  land 
of  the  priests  for  FhSxaoh.  (1857.) 
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have  committed  a  great  sin  if  he  had 
interfered  for  the  purpose  of  obtauiing 
a  benefice  on  the  most  honourable  terms 
for  the  most  pious  divine.  Yet  to  such 
a  degree  had  his  manners  been  cor- 
rupted by  evil  communications,  and  his 
understanding  obscured  by  inordinate 
zeal  for  a  single  object,  that  he  did  not 
scruple  to  become  a  broker  in  simony 
of  a  peculiarly  discreditable  kind,  and 
to  use  a  bishopric  as  a  bait  to  tempt  a 
divine  to  perjury.  Hough  replied  with 
civil  contempt  that  he  wanted  nothing 
from  the  Crown  but  common  justice. 
**  "We  stand,"  he  said,  "  on  our  statutes 
and  our  oaths :  but,  even  setting  aside 
our  statutes  and  oaths,  we  feel  that  we 
have  our  religion  to  defend.  The  Pa- 
pists have  robbed  us  of  University  Col- 
lege. They  have  robbed  us  of  Christ 
Church.  The  fight  is  now  for  Magda- 
lene. They  will  soon  hcve  all  the  rest." 
Penn  was  foolish  enough  to  answer 
that  he  really  believed  that  the  Papists 
would  now  be  content.  "  University," 
he  said,  **  is  a  pleasant  college.  Christ 
Church  is  a  noble  place.  Magdalene 
is  a  fine  building.  The  situation  is 
convenient.  The  walks  by  the  river  are 
delightfuL  If  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
reasonable  they  will  be  satisfied  with 
these."  This  absurd  avowal  would 
alone  have  made  it  impossible  for 
Hough  and  his  brethren  to  yield.*  The 
negotiation  was  broken  off;  and  the 
King  hastened  to  make  the  disobedient 

*  I  will  give  one  other  specimen  of  the  arts 
which  are  thonght  Intimate  where  the  fame 
of  Penn  is  concerned.  To  vindicate  the  lan- 
guage which  he  held  on  this  occasion,  if  we 
suppose  him  to  have  meant  what  he  said,  is 
plainly  impossible.  We  are  therefore  told 
that  he  was  in  a  merry  mood  ;  that  his  bene- 
volent heart  was  so  much  exhilarated  by  the 
sight  of  several  pious  and  learned  men  who 
were  about  to  be  reduced  to  beggary  for  ob- 
serving their  oaths  and  adherjbag  to  their 
religion,  that  he  could  not  help  joking ;  and 
that  it  would  be  most  imjust  to  treat  his 
charming  f  aoetiousness  as  a  crime.  In  order 
to  make  out  this  defence, — n  poor  defence  even 
if  made  out,— the  following  words  are  quoted, 
as  part  of  Hough's  letter,  "  He  had  a  mind  to 
droll  upon  us."  This  is  given  as  a  positiye 
adsertion  made,  by  Hough.  The  context  is 
carefully  suppressed.  My  readers  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  surprised  when  they  learn  that 
Hough's  words  really  are  these :  "  When  I 
heard  him  talk  at  this  rate,  I  concluded  he 
was  either  off  his  guard,  or  hfld  a  mind  to  droll 
upon  us." 


know,  as  he  had  threatened,  what  it 
was  to  incur  his  displeasure. 

A  special  commission  was  directed  to 
Cartwright,  Bishop  of  Chester,  spt^a 
to  Wright,  Chief  Justice  of  ^^ 
file  King's  Bench,  and  to  Sir  commii. 
Thomas  Jenner,  a  Baron  of  the  mu? 
Exchequer,  appointing  them  ^*^'** 
to  exercise  visitatorial  jurisdiction  over 
the  college.  On  the  twentieth  of  Oc- 
tober they  arrived  at  Oxford,  esooited 
by  three  troops  of  cavalry  with  drawc 
swords.  On  the  following  morning  the 
Commissioners  took  their  seats  in  the 
hall  of  Magdalene.  Cartwright  pro* 
nounced  a  loyal  oration,  whi(£,  a  fev 
vears  before,  would  have  called  forth  the 
acclamations  of  an  Oxonian  audience, 
but  which  was  now  heard  with  sullen 
indignation.  A  long  dispute  followed. 
The  President  defended  his  rights  with 
skill,  temper,  and  resolution.  He  pro- 
fessed great  respect  for  the  royal  autho- 
rity :  but  he  steadily  maintained  that 
he  had  by  the  laws  of  England  a  free- 
hold interest  in  the  house  and  revenues 
annexed  to  the  Presidency.  Of  that 
interest  he  could  not  be  deprived  by  an 
arbitrary  mandate  of  the  Sovereign. 
"WiU  you  submit,"  said  the  Bishop. 
"  to  our  visitation  ?"  "  I  submit  to  it," 
said  Hough  with  great  dexterity,  "so 
far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  lavs, 
and  no  further."  "Will  you  deKver 
up  the  key  of  your  lodgings?"  said 
Cartwright.  Hough  remained  silent 
The  question  was  repeated ;  and  Hough 
returned  a  mild  but  resolute  refuaiL 
The  Commissioners  pronounced  him  an 
intruder,  and  charged  the  Fellows  to  as- 
sist at  the  admission  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  Chamock  eagerly  promised 
obedience :  Smith  returned  an  evntxn 
answer :  but  the  great  body  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  coUege  "firmly  declared  that 
they  still  regaided  Hough  as  their 
rightful  head. 

And  now  Hough  himself  craved  per- 
mission to  address  a  few;  words  rummt^ 
to  the  Commissioners.  They  h****- 
consented  with  much  civility,  perhaps 
expecting  from  the  calmness  and  sua- 
vity of  his  manner  that  he  would  niak« 
some  concession.  "My  Lords,"  said 
he,  "  you  have  this  day  deprived  me  of 
myfrochold:  I  hereby  protest  agaisst 
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all  jonr  proceedings  as  illegal,  nnjnsti 
and  null ;  and  I  appeal  from  you  to  our 
SoTereign  Lord  the  King  in  his  courts 
of  justice."  A  loud  murmur  of  ap- 
plause arose  from  the  gownsmen  who 
iilled  the  halL  The  Commissioners 
were  furious.  Search  was  made  for  the 
offenders,  but  in  vain.  Then  the  rage 
of  the  whole  board  was  turned  against 
Hough.  "Do  not  think  to  huff  us,  sir," 
cried  Jenner,  punning  on  the  Presi- 
dent's name.  "I  will  uphold  his  Ma- 
jesty's authority,"  said  Wright^  "while 
I  have  breath  in  my  body.  All  this 
comes  of  your  popiUar  protest.  You 
have  broken  tne  peace.  You  shall 
answer  it  in  the  King's  Bench.  I  bind 
you  oyer  in  one  thousand  pounds  to 
appear  there  next  term.  I  will  see 
whether  the  ciyil  power  cannot  manage 
you.  If  that  is  not  enough,  you  shsJl 
have  the  military  too.*'  In  truch  Ox- 
ford was  in  a  state  which  made  the 
Commissioners  not  a  little  uneasy.  The 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  have  their  car- 
bines loaded.  It  was  said  that  an  ex- 
press was  sent  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  hastening  the  arrival  of  more  troops. 
No  disturbance  however  took  place.  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford  was  quietly  in- 

*  "'  stalled  by  proxy :  but  only  two 
members  of  Magdalene  College  attended 
the  ceremony.  Many  signs  £owed  that 
the  spirit  of  resistance  iuid  spread  to  the 
common  people.  The  porter  of  the  col- 
lege threw  down  his  keys.  The  butler 
refused  to  scratch  Hough's  name  out  of 
the  buttery  book,  and  was  instantly 
dismissed.  Ko  blacksmith  could  be 
found  in  the  whole  city  who  would  force 
the  lock  of  the  President's  lodgings.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  Commissioners  to 
employ  their  own  servants,  who  broke 
open  tiie  door  with  iron  bars.  The  ser- 
mons which  on  the  following  Sunday 
were  preached  in  the  University  Church 
were  fhll  of  reflections  such  as  stung 
Cartwright  to  the  quick,  though  such 
as  he  could  not  discreetly  resent. 

And  here,  if  James  had  not  been 
infatuated,  the  matter  might  have 
stopped.  The  Fellows  in  general  were 
not  inclined  to  cany  their  resistance 
ftirther.  They  were  of  opinion  that, 
by  refiising  to  assist  in  the  admission 
of  the  intruder,  they  had  sufGlciently 


proved  their  respect  for  their  statutes 
and  oaths,  and  that,  since  he  was  now 
in  actual  possession,  they  might  justi- 
fiably submit  to  him  as  tiieir  head,  till 
he  should  be  removed  by  sentence  of 
a  competent  court.  Only  one  Fellow, 
Doctor  Fair&z,  refused  to  yield  even  to 
this  extent  The  Commissioners  would 
gladly  have  compromised  the  dispute 
on  these  terms ;  and  during  a  few  hours 
there  was  a  truce  which  many  thought 
likely  to  end  in  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment :  but  soon  all  was  again  in  con- 
fusion. The  Fellows  found  that  the 
popular  voice  loudly  accused  them  of 
pusillanimity.  The  townsmen  already 
talked  ironically  of  a  Magdalene  con- 
science, and  exdaimed  that  the  brave 
Hough  and  the  honest  Fairfax  had 
been  betrayed  and  abandoned.  Still 
more  annoying  were  the  sneers  of  Oba- 
diah  Walker  and  his  brother  renegades. 
This  then,  said  those  apostates,  was  the 
end  of  all  the  big  words  in  which 
the  society  had  declared  itself  resolved 
to  stand  by  its  lawful  President  and 
by  its  Protestant  faith.  While  the  Fel- 
lows, bitterly  annoyed  by  the  public 
censure,  were  regretting  the  modified 
submission  which  they  had  consented 
to  make,  they  learned  that  this  sub- 
mission was  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  the  King.  It  was  not  enough  *  he  said 
that  they  offered  to  obey  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  as  President  in  fact.  They 
must  distinctly  admit  the  Commission 
and  all  that  had  been  done  imder  it  to 
be  legal :  they  must  acknowledge  that 
they  had  acted  undutifully :  they  must 
declare  themselves  penitent :  they  must 
promise  to  behave  better  in  future, 
must  implore  His  Msy'esty's  pardon, 
and  must  lay  themselves  at  lus  feet. 
Two  Fellows,  of  whom  the  King  had 
no  complaint  to  make,  Chamock  and 
Smith,  were  excused  &om  the  obligation 
of  making  these  degrading  apologies. 

Even  James  never  committed  a 
grosser  error.  The  FeUows,  already 
angry  with  themselves  for  having  con- 
ceded so  much,  and  galled  by  the 
censure  of  the  world,  eagerly  caught  at 
the  opportunity  which  was  now  offered 
them  of  regaining  the  public  esteem. 
With  one  voice  they  declared  that  they 
would  never  ask  pardon  for  being  in 
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the  right,  or  admit  that  the  visitation 
of  their  college  and  the  depriTation  of 
tJieir  President  had  been  legal. 
Then  the  King,  as  he  had  threatened, 

xiMtioa  ^^  ®^  them  the  whole  weight 
S utm^  of  his  hand*  They  were  by 
"^  one  sweeping  edict  condemned 
to  en>nl8ion.  Yet  this  punishment  was 
not  c^med  sufficient.  It  was  known 
that  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
possessed  church  patronage  would  be 
disposed  to  provide  for  men  who  had 
suffered  so  much  for  the  laws  of  England 
and  for  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
High  Commission  therefore  pronounced 
the  ejected  Fellows  incapable  of  erer 
holding  any  ecclesiastical  preferment 
Such  of  them  as  were  not  yet  in  holy 
orders  were  pronounced  incapable  of 
receiving  the  clerical  character.  James 
might  eijoy  the  thought  that  he  had  re- 
dujced  many  of  them  from  a  situation  in 
whioh  they  were  sunounded  by  comforts, 
and  had  before  them  the  furest  pro- 
fessional profpectfl»  to  hopeless  indi- 
gence. 

But  all  these  severities  produced  an 
effect  directly  the  opposite  of  that 
which  he  had  anticipated.  *  The  spirit 
of  Englishmen,  that  sturdy  spirit  whidbi 
no  Kmg  of  the  House  of  Stuart  could 
ever  be  taught  by  en>erience  to  under- 
stand, sweUed  up  high  and  strong 
against  injustice.  Oxford,  the  quiet 
seat  of  learning  and  loyalty,  was  in  a 
state  resembling  that  of  the  City  of 
London  on  the  morning  .offcer  the 
attempt  of  Charles  the  Fi;i^st  to  seize 
the  five  members.  The  Vi|eechancellor 
had  been  asked  to  dine  with  the  Com- 
^nissioners  on  the  day  of  the  expulsion. 
He  refused.  "My  tpste,"  he  said, 
"differs  from  that  of  .Colonel  Kirke. 
I  cannot  eat  my  meals  with  appetite 
undera  gallows.'*  Tte  scholars  refused 
to  pull  off  their  caps  to  the  new  rulers 
of  Magdalene  Qolle^e.  Smith  was 
nicknamed  Doctor  Boguery,  and  was 
publicly  insulted  in  a  coffeehouse.  When 
Chamock  summoned  the  Demies  to 
perform  their  academical  exercises 
before  hjm,  they  answered  that  they 
were  deprived  of  their  lawful  governors 
and  would  submit  to  no  i^surped  autho- 
rity. They  assembled  apart  both  for 
study  and  for  divine  service.  Attempts 


were  made  to  corrupt  them  by  ofEexs  of 
the  lucrative  fellowships   whioh   had 
just  been  declared  vacant ;  but   cne 
undergraduate  after  another  manfiiily 
answered  that  his  conscienoe  would  not 
suffer  him  to  profit  by  injustice.  One  lad 
who  was  induced  to  take  a  feUowship 
was  tamed  out  of  the  hall  by  the  rest 
Youths  were  invited  from  other  coUeges^ 
but  with  small  success.      The  richest 
foundation  in  the    Idngdom    seemed 
to  have  lost  ail  attractions  for  needy 
students.    Meanwhile,  in  London  and 
all  over  the  connt^jr-money  was  col- 
lected for  the  sufp^^  of  the  ^e<^ed 
Fellows.    The  Piinbess  of  Orange,  to 
the  great  joy  of  all  Protestants,  sub- 
scribed two  hundred  pounds.      Still, 
however,  the  King  held  o^  his  conraa 
The  emulsion  of  tiie  FellowB  was  soon 
followed  by  the  expulsion  of  a  crowd 
of  Demies,     All  this  time  the  new 
President  was  fiEMst  sinking  under  bodily 
and  mental  diseasei.    He  had  made  a 
last  feeble  efibrt  to  serve  the  govem- 
ment  by  publishing,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  coUege  was  in  a  state  of  open 
rebellion  against  his  authority,  a  defence 
ot  the  Declaration  of  Lidulgence,   or 
rather  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation.   This  piece  called  forth 
many  answers,  and  particularly  one  from 
Burnet,    written    with    extraordinary 
vigour  and  acrimony.  A  few  weeks  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Demies,  Parker  died 
in  the  nouse  of  which  he  had  violently 
taken  possession.    Men  said  that  his 
heart    was    broken   by  remorse    and 
shame.     He  lies  in  the  beautiful  ante- 
chapel  of  the  college :  but  np  monument 
marks  his  grave.  •' 

Then  the  King^^s  plan'  was  carried 
into  full  effect.  The  college  was  Hagdir 
turned  into  a  Popish  seminary.  S|i^ 
Bonaventure  Gmard,  the  £o-  t^S 
man CatholicBishopof Madura,  pSiiJut 
was  appointed  President   The  "■'»**"^- 
Eoman  Catholic  service  was  performed 
in    the    chapeL    In   one  day  twelve 
Boman  Catholics  were  admitted  Fel- 
lows.   Some  servile,  Protestants  applied 
for  fellowships,  but  met  with  refi^ak 
Smith,  an  enthusiast  in  loyalty,  but 
still  a  sincere  member  of  the  Anglican 
Church,   could    not  bear  to  see  the 
altered  aspectofthehonse.  He  absented 
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himself:  he  was  ordered  to  return  into 
residence:  ho  disobeyed:  he  was  ex- 
pelled; and  the  work  of  spoliation  was 
complete.* 

The  nature  of  the  academical  system 
of  England  is  such  that  no  event  which 
seaoQsly  affects  the  interestsand honour 
of  either  Uniyersity  can  fail  to  excite  a 
strong  feeling  throoghont  the  country. 
Eveiy  successive  Uow,  therefore,  whidi 
fell  on  Magdal^ie  OollegCf  was  felt  to 
the  extremities  of  the  kingdouL  In 
the  coffeehouses  of  IxAidon,  in  the  Inns 
of  Court,  in  the  closes-of  all  the  Cathe- 
dral towns,  in  pafsonages  and  manor 
houses  scattered  over  the  remotest 
shires,  pity  for  the  sufferers  and  indig- 
nation against  the  government  ^ent  on 
growing.  The  protest  of  Hough  was 
ereiywhere  applauded:  the  forcing  of 
his  door  was  everywhere  mentioned 
with  abhorrence;  and  at  length  the 
sentence  of  depritation  fulminated 
against  the  Eel£>wB'  dissolved  those 
ties,  once  so  close  and  dear,  which  had 
bound  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
j^j^^  House  of  Stuart.  Bitter  resent- 
mentof     mcut  and  cruel  apprehension 

**^'*  toot  the  place  of  love  and  con- 
fidence. There  was  no  prebendary,  no 
rector,  Ho  vicar,  whose 'mind  was  not 
haxmted  by  the  thought  that,  however 
qniet  his  temper,  however  obscure  his 
sitnation,  he  might,  in  a  few  months, 
be  driven  from  his  dwelling  by  an 
arbitrary  edict  to  beg  in  a  ragged  cas- 
sock with  his'wife  and'  children,  while 
his  freehold,  secured  to  him  by  laws  of 
immemorial  antiquity  ahd  by  the  royal 
word,  was  occupied  by  some  apostate. 
This  then  was  the  reward  of  that 
heroic  loyalty  never  once  f9und  wanting 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  fifty  tem- 
pestuous years.  It  was  for  this  that 
the  clergy  had  endured  spoliation  and 
persecution  in  the  cause  of  Charles  the 

First    It  was  for  this  that  they  had 

* 

*  Proceedings  against  Magdalene  OoUege, 
in  Oxon.  for  not  eldMing  Anthony  Farmer 
prssident  of  the  said  Ceileg«,in  the  Collection 
of  State  Trials ;  LuttreS's  Diary,  Jane  16. 17., 
Oct.  24.,  Dec.  10.  1687^  Smithes  Narrative ; 
Letter  of  Dr.  Bichard  Rawlinson,  dated  Oct. 
81. 1687  ;  Beresby's  Memoirs ;  Bnmet,  1. 699. ; 

Cartwrighfs  Diary;    Van  Citters,  -^5^7^ 
nSTtIj-^^^^'  18*  as*  ^^^' 


supported  Charles  the  Second  in  his 
hard  contest  with  the  Whig  opposition. 
It  was  for  this  that  they  had  stood  in 
the  front  of  the  battle  against  those 
who  sought  to  despoil  James  of  his 
birthright  To  their  fidelity  alone  their 
oppressor  owed  the  power  which  he  was 
now  employinff  to  their  ruin.  They  had 
long  been  in  we  habit  of  recounting  in 
acrimonious  language  aU  that  they  had 
suffered  at  the  hand  of  the  Puritan  in 
the  day  of  his  power.  Yet  for  the 
Puritan  there  was  some  excuse.  He 
was  an  avowed  enemy :  he  had  wrongs 
to  avenge ;  and  even  he,  while  remodel- 
ling the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
the  country,  and  ejecting  all  who  would 
not  subscribe  his  Covenant,  had  not 
been  altogether  without  compassion. 
He  had  at  least  granted  to  those  whose 
benefices  he  seized  a  pittance  sufficient 
to  support  life.  But  the  hatred  felt  by 
the  King  towards  that  Church  which 
had  saved  him  from  exile  and  placed 
him  on  a  throne  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
satiated.  Nothing  but  the  utter  ruin 
of  his  victims  would  content  him.  It 
was  not  enough  that  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  homes  and  stripped 
of  their  revenues.  They  found  every 
walk  of  life  towards  which  men  of 
their  habits  could  look  for  a  subsist- 
ence closed  against  them  with  malig- 
nant care,  and  nothing  left  to  them  but 
the  precarious  and  degrading  resource 
of  abns. 

The  Anglican  clergy,  therefore,  and 
that  portion  of  the  laity  which  was 
strongly  attached  to  Protestant  episco- 
pacy, now  regarded  the  King  with  those 
feelings  which  ii\justice  aggravated  by 
ingratitude  naturally  excites.  Yet  had 
the  Churchman  still  many  scruples  of 
conscience  and  honour  to  surmount  be- 
fore he  coxdd  bring  hinaself  to  oppose 
the  government  by  force.  He  had 
been  taught  that  passive  obedience  was 
enjoined  without  restriction  or  exception 
by  the  divine  law.  He  had  professed 
this  opinion  ostentatiously.  He  had 
treated  with  contempt  the  suggestion 
that  an  extreme  case  might  possibly 
arise  which  would  justify  a  people  in 
drawing  the  swordagainst  regal  tyranny. 
Both  principle  and  shame  therefore 
restrained    him   from    imitating    the 
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example  of  the  rebellious  Koundheads, 
while  any  hope  of  a  peaceful  and  legal 
deliverance  remained;  and  such  a  hope 
might  reasonably  be  cherished  as  long 
as  the  Princess  of  Orange  stood  next 
in  succession  to  the  crown.  If  he 
would  but  endure  with  patience  this 
trial  of  his  faith,  the  laws  of  nature 
would  soon  do  for  him  what  he  could 
not,  without  sin  and  dishonour,  do  for 
himself.  The  wrongs  of  the  Church 
would  be  redressed :  her  property  and 
dignity  would  be  fenced  by  new  guaran- 
tees ;  and  those  wicked  courtiers  who 
had,  in  the  day  of  her  adversity,  in- 
jured and  insulted  heT  would  be  signally 
punished. 

The  event  to  which  the  Church  of 
Schemes  England  looked  forward  as  an 
«^»he  honourable  and  peaceful  ter- 
cabal  re.  miuation  of  her  troubles  was 
'ETmw?  one  of  which  even  the  most 
eeetion.  reckless  members  of  the  Jesui- 
tical cabal  could  not  think  without 
painful  apprehensions.  If  their  master 
should  die,  leaving  them  no  better  secu- 
rity against  the  penal  laws  than  a 
Declaration  which  the  general  voice  of 
the  nation  pronounced  to  be  a  nullity, 
if  a  Parliament,  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Par- 
liaments of  Charles  the  Second,  should 
assemble  round  the  throne  of  a  Protest- 
ant sovereign,  was  it  not  probable  that 
a  terrible  retribution  would  be  exacted, 
that  the  old  laws  against  Popery  would 
be  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  new  laws 
still  more  severe  would  be  added  to  the 
statute  book?  The  evil  counsellors 
had  long  been  tormented  by  these 
gloomy  apprehensions,  and  some  of  them 
had  contemplated  strange  and  desperate 
remedies.  James  had  scarcely  mounted 
the  throne  when  it  began  to  be  whis- 
pered about  Whitehall  fiiat,  if  the  Lady 
Anne  would  turn  Koman  CathoHc,  it 
might  not  be  impossible,  with  the  help 
of  Lewis,  to  transfer  to  her  the  birth- 
right of  her  elder  sister.  At  the  French 
embassy  this  scheme  was  wsmnly  ap- 
proved ;  and  Bonrepaux  gave  it  as  lus 
opinion  that  the  assent  of  James  would 
be  easily  obtained.*    Soon,  however,  it 

*  "Quand  on  connoit  le  dedans  de  oette 
coiir  aussi  intlmement  que  je  la  connois,  on 
pent  croire  que  sa  Maj^t6  Britanniqne  don. 


became  manifest  that  Anne  was  unal- 
terably attached    to  the  Established 
Church.    All  thought  of  making  her 
Queen    was    therefore    relinquished. 
Nevertheless,  a  small  knot  of  fanatics 
stUl  continued  to  cherish  a  wild  hope 
that  they  might  be  able  to  change  the 
order  of  succession.    The  plan  formed 
by  these  men  was  set  forth  in  a  minute 
of  which  a  rude  French  translation  has 
been  preserved.    It  was  to  be  hoped, 
they  said,  that  the  King  might  be  able 
to  establish  the  true  faith  without  re- 
sorting to  extremities ;  but  in  the  woist 
event,  he  might  leave  his  crown  at  the 
disposal  of  Lewis.    It  was  better  for 
Englishmen  to  be  the  vassals  of  France 
than  the  slaves  of  the  DeviL*    This 
extraordinary  document  was   handed 
about  from  Jesuit  to  Jesuit,  and  £rom 
courtier  to  courtier,  till  some  eminent 
Eoman  Catholics,  in  whom  bigotry  had 
not  extinguished  patriotism,  funushed 
the  Dutch  Ambassador  with  a  copy. 
He  put  the  paper  into  the  hands  of 
James.    James;  greatly  agitated,  pro- 
nounced it  a  vile  forgery  contrived  by 
some  pamphleteer  in  Holland.     The 
Dutch   minister   resolutely    answered 
that  he  could  prove  the  contrary  by 
the  testimony  of  several  distinguished 
members  of  His  Majesty's  ownOhuich, 
nay,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  pointing  out  the  writer,  who,  after 
all,  had  written  only  what  many  priests 
and  many  busy  politicians  said  every 
day  in  the  galleries  of  the  palace.    The 
King  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  ask 
who  the  writer  was,  but,  abandoning 
the  charge  of  forgery,  protested,  with 
great  vehemence  and  solemnity,  that 
no  thought  of  disinheriting  his  eldest 
daughter  had  ever  crossed  his  mind. 
"Nobody,"   he  said,  "ever  dared  to 
hint  such  a  thing  to  me.     I  never 

nera  volontiers  dans  oes  sortee  de  projets.  "— 
Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  Maich  ||.  1686. 
*  *  **  Que,  quand  pour  itablir  la  religion  Ca* 
tholique  et  i)onr  la  confirmer  icy,  11  (James) 
devToit  se  rendre  en  qnelque  fa^n  dependant 
de  la  France,  et  mettre  la  decision  de  la  sac* 
cession  ft  la  couronne  entre  les  mains  de  oe 
monarque  1&,  qu'il  seroit  oblig6  de  le  fedre, 
parcequ'il  vaudroit  mienz  i>our  ses  sojets 
qu'ils  devinssent  vassanx  dn  Boy  de  Fraooe, 
6tant  Oatholiqnes,  que  de  demenrer  oomme 
esclaves  du  Diable."  This  paper  is  in  tfa« 
archives  of  both  France  and  Holland. 
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would  listen  to  it  God  does  not  com- 
mand us  to  propagate  the  true  religion 
by  injustice ;  and  this  would  be  the 
foulest,  the  most  unnatural  injustice."* 
Notwithstanding  all  these  professions, 
Barillon,  a  few  days  later,  reported  to 
his  court  that  James  had  begun  to 
listen  to  suggestions  respecting  a  change 
in  the  order  of  succession,  that  the 
question  was  doubtless  a  delicate  one, 
but  that  there  was  reason  to  hope  that, 
with  time  and  management,  a  way 
might  be  found  to  settle  the  crown  on 
some  Boman  Catholic  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  two  Frinces8es.t  Bnring  many 
months  this  subject  continued  to  be 
discussed  by  the  fiercest  and  most 
extravagant  Papists  about  the  court; 
and  candidates  for  the  regal  office  were 
actually  named.  I 

It  is  not  probable  however  that  James 
aver  meant  to  take  a  course  so 
f^Sl^lild  insane.  He  must  have  known 
Jj^J^"^  that  England  would  never  bear 
tb?  1%.  ^^^  ^  single  day  the  yoke  of  an 
ecM  of  usurper  who  was  also  a  Papist, 
fr^S^f!^  and  that  any  attempt  to  set 
til^lSg?  aside  the  Lady  Mary  would 
t^^L  ^^®  ^^^'^  withstood  to  the 
^  death,  both  by  all  those  who 

had  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and 
by  all  those  who  had  opposed  it.  There 
is  however  no  doubt  that  the  King  was 
an  accomplice  in  a  plotless  absurd,  but 
not  less  unjustifiable,  against  the  rights 
of  his  children.  Tyrconnel  had,  with 
his  master^s  approbation,  made  arrange- 
ments for  separating  Ireland  from  Qie 
empire,  and  for  placing  her  imder  the 
protection  of  Lewis,  as  soon  as  the 
crown  should  devolve  on  a  Protestant 
sovereign.  Bonrepaux  had  been  con- 
sulted, had  imparted  the  design  to  his 
court,  and  had  been  instructed  to  assure 
Tyrconnel  that  France  would  lend 
effectual  aid  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  project  §    These  transactions, 

•  Yan  Gitters,  Aug.  ^.  ||.  1686 ;  Barillon, 
Aug.  If. 

t  Barillon,  Sept.  JJ.  1686.  "  La  snooession 
est  une  matidre  fort  delicate  &  trailer.  Jesals 
potirtant  qu'on  en  parle  au  Boy  d'Angleterre, 
et  qn'on  ne  d^aespdre  pas  aveo  le  temps  de 
tronver  des  moyens  pour  faire  passer  la  oou- 
ronne  sor  la  tdto  d'nn  hdritier  Catholique." 

t  Bonrepaux,  Jvlj  ^  1687. 

$  Bonrepanx  to  Seigmelay,  -^Jtj.  1687.    I 


which,  though  perhaps  not  in  all  parts 
accurately  Imown  at  the  Hague,  were 
strongly  suspected  there,  must  not  be 
left  out  of  the  account  if  we  would  pass 
a  just  judgment  on  the  course  taken  a 
few  months  later  by  the  Princess  of 
Orange.  Those  who  pronounce  her 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  filial  duty  must 
admit  that  her  fault  was  at  least  greatly 
extenuated  by  her  wrongs.  If,  to  serve 
the  cause  of  her  religion,  she  broke 
through  the  most  sacred  ties  of  consan- 
guinity, she  only  followed  her  father^s 
example.  She  did  not  assist  to  depose 
him  until  he  had  conspired  to  disinherit 
her. 

Scarcely  had  Bonrepaux  been  in- 
formed thkt  Lewis  had  resolved  Th«QaMn 
to  assist  the  enterprise  of  Tyr-  pwgMnt. 
connel  when  all  thoughts  of  that  enter- 
prise were  abandoned.  James  had 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  a  hope  which 
delighted  and  elated  him.  The  Queen 
was  with  child. 

Before  the  end  of  October  1687  the 
great  news  began  to  be  whis-  _^^ 
pered.  It  was  observed  that  inendu. 
Her  Majesty  had  absented  her-  "*^' 
self  &om  some  public  ceremonies,  on  the 
plea  of  indisposition.  It  was  said  that 
many  relics,  supposed  to  possess  extra- 
ordinary virtue,  had  been  hung  about 
her.  Soon  the  story  made  its  way 
from  the  palace  to  the  coffeehouses  of 
the  capitid,  and  spread  fast  over  the 
country.  By  a  very  small  minority  the 
rumour  was  welcomed  with  joy.  The 
great  body  of  the  nation  listened  with 
mingled  derision  and  fear.  There  was 
indeed  nothing  very  extraordinary  in 
what  had  happened.  The  King  had 
but  just  completed  his  fifty  fourth  year. 

will  quote  a  few  words  from  this  most  re- 
markable despatch :  "  Je  s^ay  bien  certaine- 
ment  que  I'intention  du  Roy  d'Angleterre  est 
de  faire  perdre  ce  royaume  (Ireland)  &  son 
suooesseur,  et  de  le  fortifier  en  sorte  que  tous 
ses  sujets  Catholiqnes  y  puiasent  avoir  un  adle 
assurd.  Son  projet  est  de  mettre  les  choses  en 
oet  estat  dans  le  cours  de  cinq  ann6es.*'  In 
ti^e  Secret  Gonsnlts  of  tba  Romish  Party  iu 
Ireland,  printed  in  1690,  there  is  a  passage 
which  shows  that  this  negotiation  had  not 
been  kept  strictly  secret.  "  Though  the  King 
kept  it  private  from  most  of  his  council,  yet 
certain  it  is  that  he  had  promised  the  French 
King  the  disposal  of  that  government  and 
kingdom  when  things  had  attained  to  that 
growth  as  to  be  fit  to  bear  it." 
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The  Queen  was  in  the  summer  of  life. 
She  had  already  borne  four  children 
who  had  died  young ;  and  long  after^ 
wards  she  was  dehvered  of  another 
child  whom  npbody  had  any  interest 
in  treating  as  supposititious,  and  who 
was  therefore  neyer  said  to  be  so.  As, 
however,  five  years  had  elapsed  since 
her  last*  pregnancy,  the  people,  under 
the  influence  of  that  delusion  which 
leads  men  to  believe  what  they  wii^ 
had  ceased  to  entertain  any  apprehen- 
sion that  she  would  give  an  heir  to  the 
throne.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
seemed  more  natural  and  probable  than 
that  the  Jesuits  should  have  contrived  a 
pious  fraud.  Itwas  certain  that  they  must 
consider  the  accession  of  the  Princess 
of  Orange  as  one  of  the  greatest  calami- 
ties which  could  befall  their  Church.  It 
was  equally  certain  that  they  would  not 
be  very  scrupulous  about  doing  what- 
ever might  be  necessary  to  save  their 
Church  from  a  great  calamity.  In  books 
written  by  eminent  members  of  the 
Society,  and  licensed  by  its  rulers,  it 
was  d^tincUy  laid  down  that  means 
even  more  shocking  to  all  notions  of 
justice  and  humanity  than  the  intro- 
duction of  a  spurious  heir  into  a  family 
might  lawfully  be  employed  for  ends 
less  important  than  the  conversion  of  a 
heretical  kingdom.  It  had  got  abroad 
that  some  of  the  King's  advisers,  and 
even  the  'K'ing  himself,  had  meditated 
schemes  for  defrauding  the  Lady  Mary, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  her  rightM 
inheritance.  A  suspicion,  not  indeed 
well  founded,  but  by  no  means  so 
absurd  as  is  commonly  supposed,  took 
^ssession  of  the  public  mind.  The 
folly  of  some  Boman  Catholics  confirmed 
the  vulgar  prejudice.  They  spoke  of 
the  auspicious  event  as  strange,  as  mi- 
raculous, as  an  exertion  of  the  same 
Divine  power  which  had  made  Sarah 
proud  and  happy  in  Isaac,  and  had 
given  Samuel  to  the  prayers  of  Hannah. 
Mary's  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Modena, 
had  lately  died.  A  short  time  before 
her  death,  she  had,  it  was  said,  implored 
the  Virgin  of  Loretto,  with  fervent  vows 
and  rich  offerings,  to  bestow  a  son  on 
James.  The  King  himself  had,  in.  the 
preceding  August,  turned  aside  from 
his  progress  to  visit  the  Holy  Well, 


and  had  there  besought  Saint  Winifred 
to  obtain  for  him  that  boon  without 
which  his  great  designs  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  true  faith  could  be  but 
imperfectly  executed.  The  imprudent 
zealots  who  dwelt  on  these  tales  fore- 
told with  confidence  that  the  unborn 
infant  would  be  a  boy,  and  offered  to 
back  their  opinion  by  laying  twenty 
guineas  to  one.  Heav^i,  they  affirmed, 
would  not  have  inteifered  but  for  a 
great  end.  One  fsmatic  announced  thst 
Uie  Queen  would  give  birth  to  twins, 
of  whom  the  elder  would  be  King  of 
England,  and  the  younger  Pope  of 
Home.  Mary  could  not  conceal  tiie 
delight  with  which  she  heard  this  pro- 
phecy ;  and  her  ladies  fbund  that  they 
could  not  gratify  her  more  than  l^ 
talking  of  it.  The  Boman  Catiiolics 
would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  they 
had  spoken  of  the  pregnancy  as  of  a 
natural  event,  and  if  tihey  had  borne 
with  moderation  their  unexpected  good 
fortune.  Their  insolent  triumph  ex- 
cited the  popular  indignation.  Their 
predictions  strengthened  the  popular 
suspicions.  From  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess <ot  Denmark  down  to  porters  and 
laundresses  nobody  alluded  to  the  pro- 
mised birth  without  a  sneer.  The  wits 
of  London  described  the  new  miracle 
in  rhymes  which,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, were  not  the  most  delicate. 
The  rough  country  squires  roared  with 
laughter  if  they  met  with  any  person 
simple  enough  to  beUeve  that  the  Queen 
was  really  likely  to  be  again 'a  mother. 
A  royal  proclamation  appeared  com- 
manding the  clergy  to  read  a  form  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  which  had 
been  prepared  for  this  joyful  occasion 
by  Crewe  and  Sprat.  The  clergy  obeyed: 
but  it  was  observed  that  the  congrega- 
tions made  no  responses  ahd  showed  no 
signs  of  reverence.  Soon  in  all  the 
coffeehouses  was  handed  about  a  brutal 
lampoon  on  the  courtly  prelates  whose 
pens  the  King  had  employed-  Mother 
East  had  also  her  fidl  share  of  abuse. 
Intothathomelvmonosyllableour  ances- 
tors had  degraded  the  name  of  the  great 
house  of  Esto  which  reigned  at  Modena.* 

Princess  Anne  to  the  Prinoess  of  Orange, 
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The  new    hope  which    elated    the 
King's  spirits  was  mingled  with  many 
fears.    Something  more  than  the  birth 
of  ft  prince  of  Wales  was  necessaiy  to 
the  success  of  the  plans  formed  bj  the 
Jesnitieal  party.  It  was  not  veiy  likely 
that  James  wonld   live  till   his  son 
should  be  of  age  to  exercise  the  regal 
fnnctions.    The  law  had  made  no  pro- 
Tision  for  the  case  of  a  minority.    The 
raigning  sovereign  was  not  competent 
to  make  provision  for  snch  a  case  by 
will.    The  legislature  only  conld  mip- 
ply  the  defect    If  James  shonld  die 
before  the  defect  had  been  supplied, 
learing  a  successor  of  tender  years,  the 
supreme  power  would  undoubtedly  de- 
volve on  Protestants.     Those  Tories 
who  held  most  firmly  the  doctrine  that 
nothing  could  justify  them  in  resisting 
their  liege  lord  would  have  no  scruple 
about  drawing  their  swords  against  a 
Popish  woman  who  should   dare   to 
Qsorp  the  guardianship  of  the  realm 
and  of    the  infant    sovereign.      The 
result  of  a  contest  could  scarcely  be 
matter  of  doubt.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
or  his  wife,  would  be  Begent.     The 
young  King  would  be  placed  in*  the 
hands  of  heretical  instructors,  whose 
arts  might  speedily  efface  firom    his 
mind   the    impressions   which   might 
have  been  made  on  it  in  the  nursery. 
He  might  prove  another  Edward  the 
Sixth;   and  the  blessing  granted    to 
the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
and  of  Saint  Winifred  might  be  turned 
into  a  curse.*      This  was  a  danger 
against  which  nothing  but  an  Act  of 
Parliament  could  be  a  security;   and 
how  was  such  an  Act  to  be  obtained  ? 
Everything  seemed  to  indicate  that,  if 
the  Houses  were  convoked,  they  would 

Maroh  U.  and  20.  168| ;  BariUon,  3>ec.  ^, 
1687;  Bevolntlon  Politics;  the  song  "Two 
TkaoB  and  a  Nat;"  Johnstone,  April  4.  1(>88 ; 
^scret  Cionsults  of  the  Eoi^jish  Party  in  Ire- 
land, 1690. 

'*  The  King's  uneaslneBS  on  this  subject  is 
Bizongly  deaoribed  by  Bonqnillo,  Dec.  ||. 
1687*  "  T7n  Principe  de  Tales  y  on  Duqne  de 
York  y  otro  di  Lochaostema  (Lancaster,  I 
suppose,)  no  bastan  &  redadr  la  gente ;  porquo 
A  Rdy  tiene  64  aSlos,  y  vendr&  &  morir,  de- 
jando  l6s>hljo8  pequ^os,  y  que  entonces  el 
zeyno  se  apoderar&d^os,  y  los  nombrar&  tutor, 

LIos  educarft  en  la  reUgion  TOotestante,  contra 
disposicion  que  dejaie  el  Bey)  y  la  autoridad 
de  la  Beyna." . 


come  up  to  Westminster  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  1640.  The  event 
of  the  country  elections  could  tiwlon** 
hardly  be  doubted.  The  whole  ttj* 
body  of  freeholders  high  and  p^^'**** 
low,  clerical  and  lay,  was 
strongly  excited  against  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  great  majority  of  those 
towns  where  the  right  of  voting  de- 
pended on  the  payment  of  local  taxes, 
or  on  the  occupation  of  a  tenement,  no 
courtly  candidate  could  dare  to  show 
his  fEUje.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  returned  by 
members  of  municipal  corporations. 
These  comrations  had  recently  been 
remodelled  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Whigs  and 
Dissenters.  More  than  a  hundred  con- 
stituent bodies  had  been  deprived  of 
their  charters  by  tribunals  devoted  to 
the  crown,  or  hacd  been  induced  to  avert 
compulsory  disfranchisement  by  volun- 
tary surrender.  Every  Mayor,  every 
Alderman,  every  Town  Clerk,  from 
Berwick  to  Helstone,  was  a  Torv  and  a 
Churchman:  but  Tories  and  Church- 
man were  now  no  longer  devoted  to  the 
sovereign.  The  new  municipalities 
were  more  unmanageable  than  the  old 
municipalities  had  ever  been,  and  would 
undoubtedly  return  representatives 
whose  first  act  would  be  to  impeach  all 
the  Popish  Privy  Councillors,  and  aU 
the  members  of  the  High  Commission. 
In  the  Lords  the  prospect  was  scarcely 
less  gloomy  than  in  the  Commons. 
Among  the  temporal  peers  it  was  cer- 
tain that  there  would  be  an  immense 
minority  against  the  Eang's  measures; 
and  on  that  episcopal  bench,  which 
seven  years  before  had  nnanimously 
supported  him  against  those  who  had 
attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  birth- 
right, he  could  now  look  for  support 
o^y  to  four  or  five  sycophants  despised 
by  their  profession  and  by  their 
country.* 

*  Three  lists  framed  at  this  time  are  ex- 
tant ;  one  In  the  French  archives,  the  other 
two  in  the  archives  of  the  Portland  family. 
In  these  lists  every  -peex  is  entered  under  one 
of  three  heads.  For  the  Repeal  of  the  Test, 
Against  the  Repeal,  and  DoubtfuL  According 
to  one  list  the  numbers  were,  31  for,  86  against, 
and  20  donbtfol ;. according  to  another,  33  for, 
87  against,  and  19  doubtftd ;  according  to  the 
third,  35  for,  92  against,  and  10  doubtful. 
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To  all  men  not  ntterlj  blinded  by- 
passion  these  difficulties  appeared 
insuperable.  The  most  unscrupulous 
slaves  of  power  showed  signs  of  un- 
easiness. Diyden  muttered  that  the 
King  would  only  make  matters  worse 
by  trying  to  mend  them,  and  sighed 
for  the  golden  days  of  the  careless  and 
goodnatured  Charles.*  Even  Jeffreys 
-wavered.  As  long  as  he  was  poor,  he 
was  perfectly  ready  to  fece  obloquy 
and  public  hatred  for  lucre.  But  he 
had  now,  by  corruption  and  extortion, 
accumulated  great  riches ;  and  he  was 
more  anxious  to  secure  them  than  to 
increase  them.  His  slackness  drew  on 
him  a  sharp  reprimand  from  the  royal 
lips.  In  dread  of  being  deprived  of 
the  Great  Seal,  he  promised  whatever 
was  required  of  him :  but  Barillon,  in 
reporting  this  circumstance  to  Lewis, 
remarked  that  the  King  of  England 
could  place  little  reliance  on  any  man 
who  had  anything  to  loscf 

Nevertheless  James  determined  to 
jameidA-  P^rs^vere.  The  sanction  of  a 
tenninei  Parliament  was  nec^sary  to 
Paru*.  *  his  system.  The  sanction  of  a 
""'°**  free  and  lawful  Parliament  it 
was  evidently  impossible  to  obtain :  but 
it  might  not  be  altogether  impossible 
to  bring  together  by  corruption,  by  in- 
timidation, by  violent  exertions  of  pre- 
rogative, by  fraudulent  distortions  of 
law,  an  assembly  which  might  call 
itself  a  Parliament,  and  might  be 
willing  to  register  any  edict  of  the 
Sovereign.  Returning  officers  must  be 
appointed  who  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  slightest  pretence  to  declare  the 
King's  fnends  duly  elected.  Every 
placeman,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  must  be  made  to  understand 
that,  if  he  wished  to  retain  his  office, 
he  must,  at  this  conjuncture,  support 
the  throne  by  his  vote  and  interest 

Copies  of  the  three  lists  are  among  the  Mack- 
intosh MSS. 

*  There  is  in  the  British  Mnseum  a  letter  of 
Dryden  to  Etherege,  dated  Feb.  1688.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  it  in  print.  "  Oh," 
says  Dryden,  "  that  our  monarch  would  en- 
courage noble  idleness  by  his  own  example, 
as  he  of  blessed  memory  did  before  him.  For 
my  mind  misgives  me  that  he  will  not  much 
advance  his  affairs  by  stirring." 

t  BariUon,^!;:^  1687. 


The  High  Commission  meanwhile  would 
keep  its  eye  on  the  clergy.  The 
boroughs,  which  had  just  been  re- 
modelled to  serve  one  turn,  might  be 
remodelled  again  to  serve  another.  By 
such  means  the  King  hoped  to  obtain  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Upper  House  would  then  be  at  his 
mercy.  He  had  undoubtedly  by  law 
the  power  of  creating  peers  withont 
limit;  and  this  power  he  was  fblly 
determined  to  use.  He  did  not  wish, 
and  indeed  no  sovereign  can  wish,  to 
make  the  highest  honour  which  is  in 
the  gift  of  &e  crown  worthless.  He 
cherished  the  hope  that,  by  calling  up 
some  heirs  apparent  to  the  assembly  in 
which  they  must  ultimately  sit^  ajid  by 
conferring  English  titles  on  some 
Scotch  and  Irish  Lords,  he  might  be 
able  to  secure  a  majority  without  en- 
nobling new  men  in  such  numbers  as 
to  bring  ridicule  on  the  coronet  and 
the  ermine.  But  there  was  no  ex- 
tremity to  which  he  was  not  prepared 
to  go  in  case  of  necessity.  When  in  a 
large  company  an  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  peers  would  prove 
intractable,  "  Oh,  silly,"  cried  Sunder- 
land, turning  to  Churchill;  "your 
troop  of  guards  shall  be  called  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords."  * 

Having  determined  to  pack  a  Parlia- 
ment, James  set  himself  energetically 
and  methodically  to  the  work.     A  pro- 
clamation   appeared    in    the  Ghizette, 
announcing  that  the  King  had  deter- 
mined to  revise  the  Commissions  of 
Peace    and    of    Lieutenancy,  and   to 
retain  in  public  employment  only  such 
gentlemen  as  should  be  disposed  to 
support  his  policy.f    A  committee  of 
seven  Privy  Councillors  sate  at  White- 
hall, for  the  purpose  of  regulating, — 
such  was  the  phrase, — ^the  municipal 
corporations.     In  this  committee  Jef- 
freys alone  represented  the  Protestant 
interest.    Powis  alone  represented  the 
moderate  Boman   Cathohcs.    All  the 
other  members  belonged  to  the  Jesuiti- 
cal faction.    Among  them  was  Petre, 
who  had  just  been  sworn  of  the  CounciL 
Till  he  took  his  seat  at  the  board,  his 

•  Told  by  Lord  Bradfbrd,  who  was  presoit, 
to  Dartmpnth ;  note  on  Burnet,  L  756. 
t  London  Gazette,  Dec.  12. 1687. 
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eleyation  had  been  kept  a  profound 
secret  fiK>m  everybody  but  Sunderland. 
The  public  indignation  at  this  new 
violation  of  the  law  was  clamorously 
expressed;  and  it  was  remarked  that 
the  Koman  Catholics  were  even  louder 
in  censure  than  the  Protestants.  The 
Tain  and  ambitious  Jesuit  was  now 
charged  with  the  business  of  destroying 
and  reconstmcting  half  the  constituent 
bodies  in  the  kingdom.  Under  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Councillors  a  sub- 
committee consisting  of  bustling  agents 
less  eminent  in  rank  was  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  details. 
g^j^^  Local  subcommittees  of  regu- 
of  Rega-  lators  all  over  the  country 
*•**"•  corresponded  with  the  centm 
board  at  Westminster.* 

The  persons  on  whom  James  chiefly 
relied  for  assistance  in  his  new  and 
arduous  enteiprise  were  the  Lords 
Lieutenants.  Every  Lord  Lieutenant 
received  written  orders  directing  him 
to  go  down  immediately  into  his  county. 
There  he  was  to  summon  before  him  edl 
his  deputies,  and  all  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  to  put  to  them  a  series  of 
intern^tories  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  how  they  would  act  at  a 
general  election.  He  was  to  take  down 
the  answers  in  writing,  and  to  transmit 
them  to  the  government.  He  was  to 
furnish  a  list  of  such  Eoman  Catholics, 
and  such  Protestant  Dissenters,  as  might 
be  best  qualifled  for  the  bench  and  for 
commands  in  the  militia.  He  was  also 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  all  the 
boroughs  in  his  county,  and  to  make 
such  reports  as  might  be  necessary  to 
guide  the  operations  of  the  board  of 
regulators.  It  was  intimated  to  him 
that  he  must  himself  perform  these 
duties,  and  that  he  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  delegate  them  to  any  other 

per8on.t 

The  first  effect  produced  by  these 
jj^  orders  would  have  at  once 
LorZ  sbbered  a  prince  less  infatuated 
wlntt'di*.  than  James.  Half  the  Lords 
■'***^      Lieutenants  of   England    pe- 

»  Boniepaax  to  Seignelay,  November  ij. ; 
Van  Cltters,  November  ^J. ;  Lords*  Jonmals, 
December  20. 1689. 

tVanCltters,^5^1687. 


remptorily  refused  to  stoop  to  the  odious 
service  which  was  required  of  them. 
They  were  immediately  dismissed.  All 
those  who  incurred  this  glorious  disgrace 
were  peers  of  high  consideration ;  and 
all  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  firm 
supporters  of  monarchy.  Some  names 
in  the  list  deserve  especial  notice. 

The  noblest  subject  in  England,  and 
indeed,  as  Englishmen  loved  TheEari 
to  say,  the  noblest  subject  in  ©f  Oxford. 
Europe,  was  Aubrey  de  Vere,  twentieth 
and  last  of  the  old  Earls  of  Oxford.  He 
derived  his  title,  through  an  uninter- 
rupted male  descent,  from  a  time  when 
the  families  of  Howard  and  Seynaour 
were  still  obscure,  when  the  Nevilles 
and  Percies  enjoyed  only  a  provincial 
celebrity,  and  when  even  the  great 
name  of  Plantagenet  had  not  yet  been 
heard  in  England.  One  chief  of  the 
house  of  De  Vere  had  held  high 
command  at  Hastings :  another  had 
marched,  with  Godfrey  and  Tancred, 
over  heaps  of  slaughtered  Moslem,  to 
the  sepxdchre  of  Chnst.  The  first  Earl 
of  Oirford  had  been  minister  of  Henry 
Beauderc.  The  third  Earl  had  been 
conspicuous  among  the  Lords  who 
extorted  the  Great  Charter  from 
John.  The  seventh  Earl  had  fought 
bravely  at  Cressy  and  Poictiers.  The 
thirteenth  Earl  had,  through  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  been  the  chief 
of  the  party  of  the  Bed  Rose,  and  had 
led  the  van  on  the  decisive  day  of 
Bosworth.  The  seventeenth  Earl  had 
shone  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and 
had  won  for  himself  an  honourable 
place  among  the  early  masters  of  Eng- 
Ush  poetry.  The  nineteenth  Earl  had 
fallen  in  arms  for  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion and  for  the  liberties  of  Europe 
under  the  walls  of  Maestricht.  His 
son  Aubrey,  in  whom  closed  the  longest 
and  most  illustrious  line  of  nobles  tiiat 
England  has  seen,  a  man  of  loose  morals, 
but  of  inoffensive  temper  and  of  courtly 
manners,  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Essex, 
and  Colonol  of  the  Blues.  His  nature  was 
not  factious ;  and  his  interest  inclined 
him  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  Court ; 
for  his  estate  was  encumbered,  and  his 
military  command  lucrative.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  royal  closet ;  and  an 
explicit  declaration  of  his  intentions 
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was  demanded  from  him.  **  Sir,"  an- 
swered Oxford,  "  I  will  stand  by  Your 
Majesty  against  all  enemies  to  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood.  But  this  is  matter 
of  conscience,  and  I  cannot  comply.'* 
He  was  instantly  deprired  of  his  lieu- 
tenancy and  of  his  regiment.* 

Inferior  in  antiquity  and  splendour 
The  Eui  ^  *^®  house  of  De  Vere,  but  to 
of  sbrewt.  the  honso  of  De  Vere  alone,  was 
*^*  the  house  of  Talbot.  Ever 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
the  Talbots  had  sate  among  the  peers 
of  the  realoL  The  earldom  of  Shrews- 
bury had  been  bestowed,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  on  John  Talbot^  the  antagonist 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  He  had  been 
long  remembered  by  his  countrymen 
with  tenderness  and  reverence  as  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  those  warriors 
who  had  striven  to  erect  a  great  Eng- 
lish empire  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
The  stubborn  courage  which  he  had 
shown  in  the  midst  of  disasters  had 
made  him  an  object  of  interest  greater 
than  more  fortimate  captains  had  in- 
spired ;  and  his  death  had  fumished  a 
sSignlarly  touching  scene  to  our  early 
stage.  His  posterity  had,  during  two 
centuries,  flourished  in  great  honour. 
The  head  of  the  family  at  the  time 
of  the  Bestoration  was  Francis,  the 
eleventh  Earl,  a  Boman  Catholic  His 
death  had  been  attended  by  circum- 
stances such  as,  even  in  those  licentious 
times  which  immediately  followed  the 
downfall  of  the  Puritan  tyranny,  had 
moved  men  to  horror  and  pity.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  course  of 
his  vagrant  amours  was  for  a  moment 
attracted  by  the  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury. She  was  easily  won.  Her  Lord 
challenged  the  gallant,  and  fell.  Some 
said  that  the  abandoned  woman  wit- 
nessed the  combat  in  man's  attire,  and 
others  that  she  chusped  her  victorious 
lover  to  her  bosom  while  his  shirt  was 
still  dripping  with  the  blood  of  her 

*  Halstead's  Succinct  Genealogy  of  the 
Family  of  Vere,  1685;  CJollins's  Historical 
Collections.  See  in  the  Lords*  Jonmals,  and 
in  Jones's  Beports,  tiie  proceedings  respecting 
the  earldom  of  Oxford,  in  March  and  April 
162|.  The  exordium  of  the  speech  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Crewe  is  among  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  ancient  English  eloquemoe.  Van 
Cittern,  Feb.  ■^.  1688. 


husband.  The  honours  of  the  murdered 
man  descended  to  his  infant  son  Charles. 
As  the  orphan  grew  up  to  man's  estate, 
it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  o! 
the  young  nobility  of  England  none 
had  been  so  richly  gifted  by  nature. 
His  person  was  pleasing,  his  temper 
singularly  sweet,  his  partd  such  as,  if 
he  had  been  bom  in  a  humble  rank, 
slight  well  have  raised  hiin  to  civil 
greatness.  All  these  advantages  he 
had  so  improved  that,  before  he  ww 
of  age,  he  was  allowed  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  and  finest  scholais 
of  his  time.  His  learning  is  proved  bj 
notes  which  are  still  extant  in  hu 
handwriting  on  books  in  almost  every 
department  of-  literature.  He  spoke 
French  like  a  gentleman  of  Lewis's 
bedchamber,  and  Italian  like  a  citizen 
of  Florence.  It  was  impossible  that 
a  youth  of  such  parts  should  not  be 
anxious  to  understand  the  grounds  on 
which:  his  family  had  refused  to  con- 
form to  the  reli^on  of  the  state.  He 
studied  the  disputed  points  closely, 
submitted  his  doubts  to  priests  of  Ins 
own  faith,  laid  their  answers  before 
TiUotson,  weighed  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  long  and  attentively,  and, 
after  an  investigation  which  occupied 
two  years,  declared  himself  aProtestant 
The  Church  of  England  welcomed  the 
illustrious  convert  with  delight  His 
popidarity  w&9  great,  and  became 
greater  when  it  was  known  that  royal 
solicitations  and  promises  had  been 
vainly  emploved  to  seduce  him  back  to 
the  superstition  which  he  had  abjured. 
The  character  of  t^e  young  Earl  did 
not  however  develope  itself  in  a  manner 
quite  satisfactory  to  those  who  had 
borne  the  chief  part  In  his  conversion. 
His  morals  by  no  means  escaped  the 
contagion  of  fashionable  libertinism. 
In  truth  the  shock  which  had  orer- 
tumed  his  early  prejudices  had  at  the 
same  time  unfixed  all  his  opinions,  and 
left  him  to  the  unchecked  guidance  of 
his  feelings.  But,  though  his  principles 
were  unsteady,  his  impulses  were  so 
generous,  his  temper  so  bland,  his  man- 
ners so  gracious  and  easy,  that  it  vas 
impossible  not  to  love  him.  He  was 
early  called  the  King  of  Hearts,  and 
never,  through  a  long,  eventful,  and 
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chequered  life,  lost  his  right  to  that 
name.* 

Sfarewsbnij  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
•  Sta£fordshire,  and  Colonel  of  one  of  the 
regiments  of  horse  which  had  been 
raised  in  consequence  of  the  Western 
insurrection.  He  now  refused  to  act 
under  the  board  of  regulators,  and  was 
deprived  of  both  his  commissions. 

None  of  the  EngHsh  nobles  enjoyed 
The  Earl  &  laTgoT  measuTo  of  pubHc 
ofDonec  favouT  than  Charles  Sackville 
Earl  of  Dorset.  He  was  indeed  a 
remarkable  man.  In  his  youth  he  had 
been  one  of  the  most  notorious  liber- 
tines of  the  wild  time  which  followed 
the  Eestoration.  He  had  been  the 
terror  of  the  City  watch,  had  passed 
many  nights  in  ike  round  house,  and 
had  at  least  once  occupied  a  cell  in 
Newgate.  His  passion  for  Betty  Mor- 
rice,  and  for  Nell  Qwynn,  who  called 
him  her  Charles  the  First,  had  given 
no  small  amusement  and  scandal  to  the 
town.t  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  follies  and 
tices,  his  courageous  spirit,  his  fine 
understanding,  and  his  natural  good- 
ness of  heart,  had  been  conspicuous. 
Men  said  tiiat  the  excesses  in  which  he 
indulged  were  common  between  him 
and  the.  whole  race  of  gay  young  Cava- 
liers, but  that  his  sympathy  with  human 
suffering,  and  the  generosity  with  which 
he  made  reparation  to  those  whom  his 
&eaks  had  injured,  were  all  his  own. 
His  associates  were  astonished  by  the 
distinction  which  the  public  made  be- 
tween him  and  them.  "  He  may  do 
what  he  chooses,"  said  Wilmot ;  "  he 
is  never  in  the  wrong."  The  judgment 
of  the  world  became  still  more  favour- 
able to  Dorset  when  he  had  been 
sobered  by  time  and  marriage.  His 
graceful  manners,  his  brilliant  conver- 
sation, his  soft  heart,  his  open  hand, 

•  Coxe*s  Shiewsbury  Correspondence;  Mac- 
ka/s  Men^oirs;  Life  of  Charlea  Dnke  of 
Shrewsbury,  1718  ;  Burnet,  i.  762. ;  Birch's 
Life  of  Tillotson,  where  the  reader  will  find  a 
letter  from  Tillotson  to  Shrewsbury,  which 
seems  to  me  a  model  of  serious,  friendly,  and 
gentlemanlike  reproof. 

t  The  King  was  only  Nell's  Charles  III. 
Whether  Dorset  or  Major  Charles  Hart  had 
the  honour  of  being  her  Charles  I.  is  a  point 
open  to  dispute.  But  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  Dorset's  claim  seems  to  me  to  preponderate. 
See  the  suppressed  passage  of  Burnet,  i.  263., 
end  Vepys'B  Diaiy,  Ojct.  2G.  1667. 


were  universally  praised.  No  day 
passed,  it  was  said,  in  which  some 
distressed  family  had  not  reason  to 
bless  his  name.  And  yet,  with  all  his 
goodnature,  such  was  the  keenness  of 
his  wit  that  scoffers  whose  sanSasm  ail 
the  town  feared  stood  in  craven  fear  of 
the  sarcasm  of  Dorset  All  political 
parties  esteemed  and  caressed  him :  but 
politics  were  not  much  to  his  taste. 
Had  he  been  driven  by  necessity  to 
exert  himself,  he  would  probably  have 
risen  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  state : 
but  he  was  bom  to  rank  so  high  and 
wealth  so  ample  thut  many  of  the 
motives  which  impel  men  to  engage  in 
public  affairs  were  wanting  to  hmi.  He 
took  just  so  much  part  in  parliamentary 
and  diplomatic  business  as  sufficed  to 
showthat  he  wanted  nothing  but  inclina- 
tion to  rival  Danby  and  Sunderland,  and 
turned  away  to  pursuits  which  pleased 
him  better.  Like  many  other  men  who, 
with  great  natural  abilities,  are  con- 
stitutionally and  habitually  indolent, 
he  became  an  intellectual  voluptuary, 
and  a  master  of  all  those  pleasing 
branches  of  knowledge  which  can  Ij^ 
acquired  without  severe  application. 
He  was  allowed  to  be  the  best  judge  of 
painting,  of  sculpture,  of  architecture, 
of  acting,  that  tiie  court  could  show. 
On  questions  of  polite  learning  his 
decisions  were  regarded  at  aU  the 
coffeehouses  as  without  appeal  More 
than  one  dever  play  which  had  failed 
on  the  first  representation  was  sup- 
ported by  his  single  authority  against 
the  whole  clamour  of  the  pit,  and  came 
forth  successful  from  the  second  trial. 
The  delicacy  of  his  taste  in  French 
composition  was  extolled  by  Saint  Evre- 
mond  and  La  Fontaine.  Such  a  patron 
of  letters  England  had  never  seen.  His 
bounty  was  bestowed  with  equal  judg- 
ment and  liberality,  and  was  confin^ 
to  no  sect  or  faction.  Men  of  senius, 
estranged  from  each  other  by  hterary 
jealousy  or  by  difference  of  political 
opinion,  joined  in  acknowledging  his 
impartial  kindness.  Dryden  owned 
that  he  had  been  saved  from  ruin 
by  Dorset's  princely  generosity.  Yet 
Montague  and  Prior,  who  had  keenly 
satirised  Dryden,  were  introduced-  by 
Dorset  into  public  life;  and  the  best 
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comedy  of  Dryden's  mortal  enemy, 
Shadwell,  was  written  at  Dorset's 
country  seat.  The  munificent  Earl 
might,  If  snch  had  been  his  wish,  have 
been  the  riyal  of  those  of  whom  he  was 
content  to  be  the  benefactor.  For  the 
Terses  which  he  occasionally  composed, 
imstudied  as  they  are,  exhibit  the  traces 
of  a  genins  which,  assidnonsly  culti- 
vated, would  have  produced  something 
great.  In  thd"  small  yolume  of  his 
works  may  be  found  songs  which  have 
the  easy  vigour  of  Suclding,  and  little 
satires  which  sparkle  with  wit  as  splen- 
did as  that  of  Butler.* 

Dorset  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Sussex;  and  to  Sussex  the  board  of 
regulators  looked  with  great  anxiety: 
for  in  no  other  county,  Cornwall  and 
Wiltshire  excepted,  were  there  so  many 
small  borouffhs.  He  was  ordered  to 
repair  to  his  post  No  person  who 
knew  him  expected  that  he  would  obey. 
He  gave  such  an  answer  as  became 
him,  and  was  informed  that  his  services 
were  no  longer  needed.  The  interest 
which  his  many  noble  and  amiable 
Qualities  inspired  was  heightened  when 
it  was  known  that  he  had  received  by 
the  post  an  anonymous  billet  telling 
him  that,  if  he  did  not  promptly  com- 
ply with  the  King's  wishes,  all  his  wit 
and  popularity  should  not  save  him 
from  assassination.  A  similar  warning 
was  sent  to  Shrewsbury.  Threatening 
letters  were  then  much  more  rare  than 
they  afterwards  became.  It  is  therefore 
not  strange  that  the  people,  excited  as 
they  were,  should  have  been  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  best  and  noblest 
Englishmen  were  really  marked  out  for 

*  PepjB's  "Diary ;  Prior'B  Dedication  of  his 
Poems  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset ;  Johnson's  Life 
of  Dorset ;  Dryden's  Essay  on  Satire  and  De- 
dication of  the  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy. 
The  affection  of  Doisflt  for  his  wife  and  his 
strict  fid^ty  to  her  are  mentioned  with  great 
contempt  by  that  profligate  coxcomb  Sir 
Qeorge  Etherege  in  his  letters  from  Batisbon, 
December  y^.  1687,  and  January  ^  1688.  See 
also  Shadwell's  Dedication  of  the  Squire  of 
Alsatia ;  Burnet,  i.  264. ;  Mackay's  Charac- 
ters. Some  parts  of  Dorset's  character  are 
wen  touched  in  his  epitaph,  written  by  Pope : 

"TeC  wft  hit  nature,  though  WTer*  hli  lay  ;" 

and  again : 

**  Bleit  conrtlflr,  who  could  kinff  and  country  plpaie, 
Yet  taered  keep  hli  friendship  and  hii  eaie." 


Popish  daggers.*  Just  when  these 
letters  were  the  talk  of  all  London,  the 
mutilated  coipse  of  a  noted  Puritan 
was  found  in  the  streets.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  murderer  had  acted 
from  no  religious  or  political  motiTe. 
But  the  first  suspicions  of  the  populace 
fell  on  the  Papists.  The  mangled  re- 
mains  were  carried  in  procession  to  the 
hoiise  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Savoy;  and 
during  a  few  hours  the  fear  and  rage  of 
the  populace  were  scarcely  less  violent 
than  on  the  day  when  Godfrey  was 
borne  to  the  grave.t 

The  other  dismissions  must  be  more 
concisely  related.    The  Duke  of  Some^ 
set^  whose  regiment  had  been  taken 
from  him  some  months  before,  was  now 
turned  out  of  the  lord  lieutenancy  of 
the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire.     The 
North  Biding  was  taken  from  Viscount 
Fauconberg,  Shropshire  from  Yiscoont 
Newport,  and  Lancashire  from  the  £ari 
of   Derby,  grandson  of   that    gallant 
Cavalier    who    had    faced     death    so 
bravely,  both  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
on  the  scaffold,  for  the  House  of  Stoati 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  re- 
cently served  the  Crown  with  fidelity 
and  spirit  against  Monmouth,  was  dis- 
placed in  Wiltshire,  the  Earl  of  Butland 
in  Leicestershire,  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  Earl  of 
Thanet   in  Cumberland,'  the  Earl  of 
Northampton  in  Warwickshire,  the  Earl 
of  Abingdon  in  Oxfordshire,  and  the 
Earl  of  Scarsdale  in  Derbyshire.  Scais- 
dale  was  also  deprived  of  a  regiment  of 
cavahy,  and  of  an  office  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Princess  of  Denmark.  She 
made  a  struggle  to  retain  his  services, 
and  yielded  only  to  a  peremptory  com- 
mand of   her  father.      The   Earl  of 
Gainsborough  was    ejected,    not  odJj 
from  the  lieutenancy  of   Hampshire, 
but  also  from  the  government  of  Ports- 
mouth and  the  rangership  of  the  Nev 
Forest,  two  places  for  which  he  had, 
only  a  few  months  before,  given  fiw 
thousand  pounds.  | 

*  Barillon,  Jan.  ^.  I6S8 ;   Yaa  Citten, 

Jan.  51. 


Feb.  10. 

t  Adda,  Feb.  ^,  ig.  1688. 

;  BariUon,  Deo.  ^.  ^.  1|.  1687;  Van Ctt- 

.  Not.  20.    _  o 
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The  King  could  not  find  Lords  of 
great  note,  or  indeed  Protestant  Lords 
of  any  sort,  who  would  acxiept  the 
yacant  offices.  It  was  necessary  to 
assign  two  shires  to  Jeffireys,  a  new 
man  whose  landed  property  was  small, 
and  two  to  Preston  who  was  not  eyen 
an  English  peer.  The  other  counties 
▼hich  had  been  left  without  goremors 
were  entrusted,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, to  known  Koman  Catholics,  or  to 
courtiers  who  had  secretly  promised 
the  King  to  declare  themselves  Boman 
CathoKcs  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so 
with  prudence. 

At  length  the  new  machinery  was 
Questions  put  in  actiou ;  and  soon'&om 
E^''**  every  comer  of  the  realm  ar- 
*"*~-  rived  the  news  of  complete  and 
hopeless  failure.  The  catechism  by 
which  the  Lords  Lieutenants  had  been 
directed  to  test  the  sentiments  of  the 
country  gentlemen  consisted  of  three 
questions.  Every  magistrate  and  De- 
puty Lieutenant  was  to  be  asked,  first, 
whether,  if  he  should  be  chosen  to 
serve  in  Parliament,  he  would  vote  for 
a  bill  framed  on  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence;  secondly, 
whether,  as  an  elector,  he  would  sup- 
port candidates  who  would  engage  to 
vote  for  such  a  bill ;  and,  thirdly, 
whether,  in  his  private  capacity,  he 
would  aid  the  Eang's  benevolent  designs, 
by  living  in  friendship  with  people  of 
all  religious  persuasions.* 

As  soon  as  the  questions  got  abroad, 
Th«ir  a  form  of  answer,  drawn  up  with 
**"•"■  admirable  skill,  was  cirodated 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  was  generally 
adopted.  It  was  to  the  following  efioct: 
''  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, should  I  have  the  honour  of  a 
seat  there,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty 
carefuUy  to  weigh  such  reasons  as  may 
be  adduced  in  debate  for  and  against  a 
Bill  of  Indulgence,  and  then  to  vote 
accordiiig  to  my  conscientious  convic- 
tion. ^  an  elector,  I  shall  give  my 
support  to  candidates  whose  notions  of 
the  duty  of  a  representative  agree  with 
m^  own.  As  a  private  man,  it  is  my 
wish  to  live  in  peace  and  charity  with 

*  Van  Cittera,  ^^,  1687 ;  Lonsdale's  Me- 
moirs. 
VOL.  n. 


everybody."  This  answer,  far  more 
provoking  than  a  direct  refusal,  ^^^.^^  ^f 
because  slightly  tinged  with  a  the  King*! 
sober  and  decorous  irony  which  *''*°** 
could  not  well  be  resented,  was  all  that 
the  emissaries  of  the  Court  could  eztrai'.t 
from  most  of  the  country  gentlemen. 
Arguments,  promises,  tibreats,  were 
tried  in  vain.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
though  a  Protestant,  and  though  dis- 
satisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
government,  had  consented  to  become 
its  agent  in  two  counties.  He  went 
first,  to  Surrey,  where  he  soon  found 
that  nothing  could  be  done.*  He  then 
repaired  to  Norfolk,  and  returned  to 
inform  the  King  that,  of  seventy  gentle- 
men who  bore  office  in  that  great 
province,  only  six  had  held  out  hopes 
that  they  should  support  the  policy  of 
the  Courtf  The  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
whose  authority  extended  over  four 
EngUsh  shires  and  over  the  whole 
principality  of  "Wales,  came  up  to 
Whitehall  with  an  account  not  less 
discouraging.  I  Bochester  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire.  All  his 
little  stock  of  virtue  had  been  expended 
in  his  struggle  against  the  strong 
temptation  to  sell  his  religion  for  lucre. 
He  was  still  bound  to  the  Court  by  a 
pension  of  four  thousand  pounds  a 
year ;  and  in  return  for  this  pension  he 
was  willing  to  perform  any  service, 
however  illegal  or  degrading,  provided 
only  that  he  were  not  required  to  go 
through  the  forms  of  a  reconciliation 
with  Home.  He  had  readily  under- 
taken to  manage  his  county;  and  he 
exerted  himself,  as  usual,  with  indis- 
creet heat  and  violence.  But  his  anger 
was  thfovm  away  on  the  sturdy  squires 
to  whom  he  addressed  himsei  They 
told  him  with  one  voice  that  they 
would  send  up  no  man  to  Parliament 
who  would  vote  for  taking  away  the 
safeguards  of  the  Protestant  religion.  § 
The  same  answer  was    given  to  the 

•  Van  Citters,  ^^  1687. 

t  Ibid. 

§  Bochester's  offengiTB  warmth  on  this  OO' 
casion  is  twice  noticed  by  Johnstone,  Noyem- 
ber  25.  and  December  8. 1687.  His  fftiluw  Is 
mentioned  by  Van  Citters,  December  i|« 
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ChancolloT  in  Buckinghamshire.*  The 
gentry  of  Shropshire,  assembled  at 
Ludlow,  unanimouflly  refused  to  fetter 
themselves  by  the  pledge  which  the 
King  demanded  of  them.t  The  Earl 
of  Yarmouth  reported  from  Wiltshire 
that,  of  sixty  magistrates  and  Deputy 
lieutenants  with  whom  he  had  con* 
fecred,  only  seven  had  given  feivonrable 
answers,  and  that  even  those  seven 
oould  not  be  trusted.^  The  renegade 
Peterborough  made  no  progress  in 
Northamptonshire.!  His  brother  rene- 
«ide  Dover  was  equally  unsuccessful  in 
Cambridgeshire.  I  Preston  brought  cold 
news  £rom  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land. Dorsetshire  and  Huntingdonshire 
were  animated  by  the  same  spirit  The 
Earl  of  Bath,  after  a  long  canvass,  re- 
turned from  the  West  with  gloomy 
tidings.  He  had  been  authorised  to 
make  the  most  tempting  offers  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  region.  In  parti-' 
cular  he  had  promised  that^  if  proper 
respect  were  shown  to  the  royal  wishes, 
tiie  trade  in  tin  should  be  freed  from 
the  oppressive  restrictions  under  which 
it  lay.  But  this  lure,  which  at  another 
time  would  have  proved  irresistible, 
was  now  slighted.  All  the  Justices 
and  Deputy  Lieutenants  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  without  a  single  dissent- 
ing voice,  declared  that  they  would  put 
life  and  property  in  jeopardy  for  the 
King,  but  that  the  Protestant  religion 
was  dearer  to  them  than  either  life  or 
property.  "And,  sir,"  said  Bath,  "if 
Your  Majesty  should  dismiss  all  these 
gentlemen,  their  successors  would  give 
exactly  the  same  answer."  ^  If  there 
was  any  district  in  which  the  govern- 
ment might  have  hoped  for  success, 
that  district  was  Lancashire.  Con- 
siderable doubts  had  been  felt  as  to 
the  result  of  what  was  passing  there. 
In  no  part  of  the  realm  had  so  many 
opulent  and  honourable  families  ad- 
hered to  the  old  religion.  The  heads 
of  many  of  those  families  had  already, 

«  Van  Oltters,  Deo.  ^  1687. 
t  Ibid.  Dec.  |g.  1687. 

.  __  ,_    Kareh  30l  _  - -« 

fOM.   Aprti9.   1^' 
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by  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power,  been 
made  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  en- 
trusted with  commands  in  the  militia. 
Yet  from  Lancashire  the  new  Lord 
Lieutenant,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
reported  that  two  thirds  of  his  deputies 
and  of  the  magistrates  were  opposed  to 
the  Court,*  But  the  proceedings  in 
Hampshire  wounded  the  King^s  pride 
still  more  deeply.  Arabella  Churciiill 
had,  more  than  twenty  years  before, 
borne  him  a  son,  widely  rmowned,  at  a 
later  period,  as  one  of  the  most  skilfal 
captains  of  Europe.  The  youth,  named 
James  Fitzjames,  had  as  yet  given  no 
promise  of  the  eminence  which  he 
afterwardft  attained :  but  his  manners 
were  so<gentle  and  inoffensive  that  he 
had  no  enemy  except  Mary  of  Modena, 
who  had  long  hated  the  child  of  the 
concubine  with  the  bitter  hatred  of  a 
childless  wife.  A  small  part  of  the 
Jesuitical  faction  had,  before  the  preg- 
nancy of  the  Queen  was  announced, 
seriously  thought  of  setting  him  up  as 
a  competitor  of  the  Princess  of  Orang&t 
When  it  is  remembered  how  signally 
Monmouth,  though  believed  by  the 
populace  to  be  legitimate,  and  though 
the  champion  of  £^e  national  religion, 
had  failed  in  a  similar  competitioii,  it 
must  seem  extraordinary  that  any  man 
should  have  been  so  much  blinded  by 
fanaticism  as  to  think  of  placing  on  the 
throne  one  who  was  imiversally  kno^m 
to  be  a  Popish  bastard.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  absurd  design  ms 
ever  countenanced  by  the  King.  The 
boy,  however,  was  acknowledged;  and 
whatever  distinctions  a  subject,  not  d 
the  royal  blood,  could  hope  to  attain 
were  bestowed-  <on  him.  He  had  been 
created  Duke  of  Berwick ;  and  he  wtf 
now  loaded  with  honourable  and  lucra- 
tive employments,  taken  from  those 
noblemen  who  had  refused  to  comply 
with  the  royal  commands.  He  snc- 
ceeded  the  Earl  of  Oxford  as  Colonel 
of  the  Bbiies,  and  the  Earl  of  Gains- 
borough as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hamp- 
shire, Banger  of  the  New  Forest,  and 

«  The  anxiety  about  LancBstdze  is  xo^ 
tioned  hj  Van  Oitters,  in  a  despatch  dated 
Nov.  ||.  1687 ;  the  xesolt  in  a  deqpatidi  diM 
four  da^B  later. 

t  Bonrepanx,  July  |^.  1687. 
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Governor  of  Portsmouth.  On  the  fron- 
tier of  Hampshire  Berwick  expected  to 
have  been  met,  according  to  custom, 
hj  a  long  cavalcade  of  baronets,  knights, 
and  ftquires :  but  not  a  single  person  of 
note  appeared  to  welcome  him.  He 
sent  out  letters  commanding  the  attend- 
ance  of  the  gentiy :  but  only  five  or  six 
paid  the  smallest  attention  to  his  sum- 
mons. The  rest  did  not  wait  to  be 
dismissed  They  declared  that  they 
\70uld  take  no  part  in  the  civil  or 
mihtary  government  of  their  county 
while  the  King  was  represented  there 
by  a  Papist^  and  voluntarily  laid  down 
their  commissioiis.* 

Sunderland,  who  had  been  named 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Warwickshire  in  the 
.room  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  found 
some  excuse  for  not  going  down  to  face 
the  indignation  and  contempt  of  the 
gentry  jof  that  shire ;  and  his  plea  was 
the  more  readily  admitted  because  the 
King  had,  by  that  time,  begun  to  feel 
that  the  spirit  of  the  rustic  gentry  was 
not  to  be  bent-f 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  those  who 
displayed  this  spirit  were  not  the  old 
enemies  of  the  House  of  Stuart  The 
Commissions  of  Peace  and  Lieutenancy 
had  long  been  carefully  purged  of  all 
republican  names.  The  persons  from 
whom  the  Court  had  in  vain  attempted 
to  extract  any  promise  of  support  were, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  Tories.  The 
elder  among  them  could  still  show  scars 
^ven  by  the  swords  of  Koundheads, 
and  receipts  for  plate  sent  to  Charles 
the  First  in  his  distress.  The  younger 
had  adhered  fimdy  to  James  against 
Shaftesbury  and  Monmouth.  Such 
were  the  men  who  were  now  turned  out 
of  office  in  a  mass  by  the  very  prince 
to  whom  they  had  given  such  signal 
proofs  of  fidelity.  Dismission  however 
only  made  them  more  resolute.  It  had 
become  a  sacred  point  of  honour  among 
them  to  stand  stoutly  by  one  another 
in  this  crisis.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that^  if  the  suf&age  of  the  freeholders 
were  fairly  taken,  not  a  single  knight 
of  the  shire  favourable  to  the  policy  of 
the   goyemment  would  be  returned. 

»  Yan  Oittara,  Feb.  ^  1688. 
t  Ibid.  April  ^.  1688. 


Men  therefore  asked  one  another,  with 
no  small  anxiety,  whether  the  suffrages 
were  likely  to  be  fairly  taken.  ^^^ 
The  list  of  the  Sheriffs  for  the  snemri. 
new  year  was  impatiently  expected.  It 
appeared  while  the  Lord  Lieutenants 
were  still  engaged  in  their  canvass,  and 
was  received  with  a  general  cry  of 
alarm  and  indignation.  Most  of  the 
functionaries  who  were  to  preside  at 
the  county  elections  were  eitlier  Boman 
Catholics  or  Protestant  Dissenters  who 
had  expressed  their  approbation  of  the 
Indulgence.^  Por  a  time  the  most 
gloomy  apprehensions  prevailed:  but 
soon  they  began  to  subside.  There 
was  good  reason  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  point  beyond  which  the  King 
could  not  reckon  on  the  support  even 
of  those  Sheriffs  who  were  character 
members  of  his  own  Church.  ?JJ^^ 
Between  the  Boman  Catholic  cathoue 
courtier  and  the  Boman  Catho-  ^^ 
Kc  country  gentleman  there  was  ™*°* 
very  little  sympathy.  That  cabal  whidi 
domineered  at  Whitehall  consisted 
partly  of  fenatics,  who  were  ready  to 
break  through  all  rules  of  morality  and 
to  throw  the  world  into  confusion  for 
the  purpose  of  propagating  their  reli- 
gion, and  partly  of  hypocrites  who,  for 
lucre,  had  apostatised  from  the  faith 
in  which  they  had  been  brought  up, 
and  who  now  overacted  the  zeal  cha- 
racteristic of  neophytes.  Eoth  the 
fanatical  and  the  hypocritical  courtiers 
were  generally  destitute  of  all  English 
feeling.  In  some  of  them  devotion  to 
their  Church  had  extinguished  every 
national  sentiment.  Some  were  Irish- 
men, whose  patriotism  consisted  in 
mortal  hatred  of  the  Saxon  conquerors 
of  Ireland.  Some,  again,  were  traitors, 
who  received  regular  hire  from  aforeign 
power.  Some  had  passed  a  great  part 
of  their  lives  abroad,  and  either  were 
mere  cosmopolites,  or  felt  a  positive 
distaste  for  the  manners  and  institu- 
tions of  the  country  which  was  now 
subjected  to  their  nde.  Between  such 
men  and  the  lord  of  a  Cheshire  or  Staf- 
fordshire manor  who  adhered  to  the 
old  Church  there  was  scarcely  anything 


»  London  Gazette,  Deo.  6. 1687 ;  Van  Oit- 
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in  common.  He  was  neither  a  fiinatic 
nor  a  hypocrite.  He  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  because  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  been  so;  and  he  held  his 
hereditary  faith,  as  men  generally  hold 
a  hereditary  faith,  sincerely,  but  with 
little  enthusiasm.  In  all  other  points 
he  was  a  mere  English  squire,  and, 
if  he  differed  from  the  neighbouring 
squires,  differed  from  them  by  being 
somewhat  more  simple  and  clownish 
than  they.  The  disabilities  under  which 
he  lay  had  prevented  his  mind  from 
expanding  to  the  standard,  moderate  as 
that  standard  was,  which  the  minds  of 
Protestant  country  gentlemen  then  or- 
dinarily attained.  Excluded,  when  a 
boy,  from  Eton  and  Westminster,  when 
a  youth,  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
when  a  man,  from  Parliament  and  from 
the  bench  of  justice,  he  generally  vege- 
tated as  quietly  as  the  elms  of  Qie 
avenue  which  led  to  his  ancestral 
grange.  His  cornfields,  his  dairy,  and 
his  cider  press,  his  greyhounds,  .his 
fishing  rod,  and  his  gun,  his  ale  and 
his  tobacco,  occupied  almost  all  his 
thoughts.  With  his  neighbours,  in  spite 
of  his  religion,  he  was  generally  on  good 
terms.  They  knew  Mm  to  be  unam- 
bitious and  inoffensive.  He  was  almost 
always  of  a  good  old  family.  He  was 
always  a  Cavalier.  His  peculiar  notions 
were  not  obtruded,  and  caused  no  an- 
noyance. He  did  not,  like  a  Puritan, 
torment  himself  and  others  with  scru- 
ples about  everything  that  was  pleasant. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  as  keen  a  sports- 
man, and  as  jolly  a  boon  companion,  as 
any  man  who  had  taken  the  oath  of 
supremacy  and  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation.  He  met  his  brother 
squires  at  the  cover,  was  in  with  them 
at  the  death,  and,  when  the  sport  was 
over,  took  them  home  with  him  to  a 
venison  pasty  and  to  October  four  years 
in  bottle.  The  oppressions  which  he 
had  undergone  had  not  been  such  as 
to  impel  him  to  any  desperate  resolu- 
tion. Even  when  his  Church  was  bar- 
barously persecuted,  his  life  and  property 
were  in  Uttle  danger.  The  most  im- 
pudent false  witnesses  could  hardly 
Tenture  to  shock  the  common  sense  of 
imankind  by  accusing  him  of  being  a 
conspirator.    The  Papists  whom  Oates 


selected  for  attack  were  peers,  prelates, 
Jesuits,  Benedictines,  a  busy  political 
agent^  a  lawyer  in  high  practice.  The 
Roman  Catholic  country  gentleman, 
protected  by  his  obscurity,  by  his  peace* 
able  demeanour,  and  by  the  good  wiU 
of  those  among  whom  he  liv^  cartea 
his  hay  or  filled  his  bag  with  game 
unmolested,  while  Coleman  and  Ijang- 
home,  Whitbread  and  Pickering,  Arch- 
bishop Plunkett  and  Lord  Stafford, 
died  by  the  halter  or  the  axe.  An  at- 
tempt was  indeed  made  by  a  knot  of 
villains  to  bring  home  a  charge  of 
treason  to  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  an 
aged  Roman  Catholic  baronet  of  Yoric- 
shire:  but  twelve  gentlemen  of  the 
West  Riding,  who  knew  his  way  of  life, 
could  not  be  convinced  that  their  honest . 
old  acquaintance  had  hired  cutthroats 
to  murder  the  King,  and,  in  spite  of 
charges  which  did  very  little  honour  to 
the  bench,  found  a  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  head 
of  an  old  and  respectable  provincial 
fiunily  might  reflect  with  bitterness  that 
he'  was  excluded,  on  account  of  his 
religion,  from  places  of  honour  and 
authority  which  men  of  humbler  descent 
and  less  ample  estate  were  thought 
competent  to  fill :  but  he  was  little  dis- 
posed to  risk  land  and  life  in  a  strog^e 
against  overwhelming  odds;  and  his 
honest  English  spirit  would  have  shrunk 
with  horror  from  means  such  as  were 
contemplated  by  the  Petres  and  Tyr- 
connels.  Indeed  he  would  have  been 
as  ready  as  any  of  his  Protestant  neigh- 
bours to  gird  on  his  sword,  and  to  put 
pistols  in  his  holsters,  for  the  defence 
of  his  native  land  against  an  invasion 
of  French  or  Irish  Papists.  Such  was 
the  general  character  of  the  men  to 
whom  James  now  looked  as  to  his  most 
trustworthy  instruments  for  the  con- 
duct of  county  elections.  He  soon  found 
that  they  were  not  inclined  to  throw 
away  the  esteem  of  their  neighboora^ 
and  to  endanger  their  heads  and  their 
estates,  by  rendering  him  an  infamous 
and  criminal  service.  Several  of  them 
refused  to  be  Sheriff.  Of  those  who 
accepted  the  shrievalty  many  dedaied 
that  they  would  discharge  their  duty 
as  fiiirly  as  if  they  were  members  ot 
the  Established    Church,  and  would 
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return  no  candidate  who  had  not  a  real 
majority.* 

if  the  King  could  place  little  confi- 
veentogct  ^once  even  inhisRomanCatho- 
th«  Dis.  lie  Sherifis,  still  less  could  he 
'*°**"*  rely  on  the  Puritans.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  Declaration  several 
months  had  elapsed,  months  crowded 
with  important  events,  months  of  unin- 
termitted  controversy.  Discussion  had 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  Dissenters:  but 
the  acts  of  the  government,  and  especi- 
ally the  severity  with  which  Magdalene 
College  had  been  treated,  had  done 
more  than  even  the  pen  of  Halifax  to 
alarm  sind  to  unite  all  classes  of  Pro- 
testants. Most  of  those  sectaries  whp 
had  been  induced  to  express  gratitude 
for  the  Indidgence  were  now  ashamed  of 
their  error,  and  were  desirous  of  making 
atonement  by  casting  in  their  lot  with 
the  great  body  of  their  countrymen. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  in  the 
Begni*.  feehng  of  the  Nonconformists, 
tSfin^  the  government  found  almost 
ttoat.  us  great  difficulty  in  the  towns 
as  in  the  counties.  When  the  r^ula- 
tors  began  their  work,  they  had  token 
it  for  granted  that  every  Dissenter  who 

^  About  twenty  yean  before  this  time  a 
^^esoit  had  noticed  the  retiring  character  of 
the  '^man  Catholic  country  gentlemen  of 
Bngiand.  "  La  nobiltft  Ingleae,  senon  d  legata 
In  servigio  di  Corte,  d  in  opera  di  maestrato, 
Vive,  e  gode  il  pitl  dell'  anno  alia  campagna, 
ne'  snoi  palagi  e  poderl,  dove  son  liberi  e  pa- 
droni ;  e  ddtanto  pib  sollecitamente  i  Oatto- 
lid  qnanto  pib  ntUmente,  si  come  meno  oseer- 
vati  ooUL"— L'lnghilterra  descritta  dal  P. 
DanieUo  Bartoli.  Boma,  1667. 

**  Many  of  the  Popidi  Sheriflb,*'  Johnstone 
wrote,  **  have  estates,  and  declare  that  who- 
ever expects  false  returns  from  them  will  be 
disappointed.  The  Popish  gentry  that  live  at 
their  hoxuaB  in  the  country  are  much  different 
firom  those  that  live  here  in  town.  Several  of 
them  have  refused  to  be  Sheriffs  or  Deputy 
lieutenants."    Dec.  8. 1687. 

Bonquillo  says  the  same.  "  Algnnos  Cato- 
licos  que  fneron  nombrados  por  sherif es  se  han 
excusado,"  Jan.  •^.  1688.  He  some  months 
later  assured  his  court  that  the  Catholic 
country  gentlemen  would  willingly  consent 
to  a  compromise  of  which  the  terms  should 
be  that  tiie  pmal  laws  should  be  abolished 
and  the  test  retained.  **  Estoy  informado," 
he  says,  "que  los  Catolioos  de  las  provin- 
cias  no  lo  repruebui,  pues  no  pretendiendo 
oficios,  y  siendo  solo  algunos  de  la  Corte  los 
provechosos,  les  parece  que  mejoran  bu  estado, 
qnedando  segruros  ellos  y  bus  desoendientes 
en  la  religion,  en  la  quietud,  y  en  la  seguridad 

derosbncfendas."   ^^f'1688. 


had  availed  himself  of  the  Indulgence 
would  be  favourable  to  the  King's 
policy.  They  were  therefore  confident 
that  they  should  be  able  to  fill  all  the 
municipal  offices  in  the  kingdom  with 
staunch  friends.  In  the  new  charters  a 
power  had  been  reserved  to  the  crown 
of  dismissing  magistrates  at  pleasure. 
This  power  was  now  exercised  without 
limit.  It  was  by  no  means  equally 
dear  that  James  had  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing magistrates:  but^  whether  it 
belonged  to  him  or  not^  he  determined 
to  assume  it.  Everywhere,  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Land's  End,  Tory  func- 
tionaries were  ejected ;  and  the  vacant 
places  were  filled  with  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  and  Baptists.  In  the  new 
charter  of  the  City  of  London  the  crown 
had  reserved  the  power  of  displacing 
the  Masters,  Wardens,  and  Assistants 
of  all  the  companies.  Accordingly  more 
than  eight  hundred  citizens  of  the  first 
consideration,  all  of  them  members  of 
that  party  which  had  opposed  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill,  were  turned  out  of  office 
by  a  single  edict.  In  a  short  time  ap- 
peared a  supplement  to  this  long  list.* 
But  scarcely  had  the  new  officebearers 
been  sworn  in  when  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  as  unmanageable  as  their 
predecessors.  At  Newcastle  on  Tyne 
the  regulators  appointed  a  Koman 
Catholic  Mayor  and  Puritan  Aldermen. 
No  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  mu- 
nicipal body,  thus  remodelled,  would 
vote  an  address  promising  to  support 
the  King^s  measures.  The  address, 
however,  was  negatived.  The  Mayor 
went  up  to  London  in  a  fury,  and  told 
the  King  that  the  Dissenters  were  all 
knaves  and  rebels,  and  that  in  the  whole 
corporation  the  government  could  not 
reckon  on  more  8ian  four  votes.t  At 
Beading  twenty  four  Tory  Aldermen 
were  dismissed.  Twenty  four  new 
Aldermen  were  appointed-  Twenty 
three  of  these  immediately  declared 
against  the  Indulgence,  and  were  dis- 
missed in  their  tum.:[    In  the  course 

•  Privy  Council  Book,  Sept.  25. 1687  ;  Feb. 
21. 168  J. 

t  Beoords  of  the  Corporation,  quoted  in 
Brand's  History  of  Kewcastle;  Johnstcn^ 
Feb.  21. 168|. 

X  ^olpistone,  Feb.  21, 168|, 
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of  a  few  days  the  borough  of  Yarmouth 
was  govemed  by  three  different  sets  of 
magistrates,  all  equally  hostile  to  the 
Court.*  These  are  mere  examples  of 
what  was  passing  all  over  the  kingdom. 
The  Dutch  Ambassador  informed  the 
States  that  in  many  towns  the  public 
functionaries  had,  within  one  month, 
been  changed  twi6e,  and  even  thrice, 
and  yet  changed  in  vain.t  From  the 
records  of  the  Privy  Council  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  regulations,  as  they 
were  called,  exceeded  two  hundred- { 
The  regulators  indeed  found  that,  in  not 
a  few  places,  the  change  had  been  for 
the  worse.  The  discontented  Tories, 
even  while  murmuring  against  the 
King's  policy,  had  constantly  expressed 
respect  for  his  person  and  his  office, 
and  had  disclaimed  all  thought  of  re- 
sistance. Very  different  was  the  lan- 
guage of  some  of  the  new  members  of 
corporations.  .  It  was  said  that  old 
soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth,  who,  to 
their  own  astonishment  ajid  that  of  the 
public,  had  been  made  Aldermen,  gaye 
the  agent^^of  the  Court  very  distinctly 
to  understand  that  blood  should  flow 
before  Popery  and  arbitrary  power  were 
established  in  England.  § 

The  regulators  found  that  little  or 
nothing  had  been  gained  by  what  had 
as  yet  been  done.  There' was  one  way, 
and  one  way  only,  in -which  they  could 
hope  to  effect  their  object;  The  charters 
of  the  boroughs  must  be  resumed ;  and 
other  charters  must  be  granted  confin- 
ing the  elective  franchise  to  very  small 
constituent  bodies  appointed  by  the 
sovereign.  |] 

Eut  how  was  this  plan  to  be  carried 
into  effect  ?  In  a  few  of  the  new  char- 
ters, indeed,  a  right  of  revocation  had 
been  reserved  to  the  crown:  but  the 
rest  James  could  get  into  his  hands 
only  by  voluntary  surrender  on  the  part 
of  corporations,  or  by  judgment  of  a 
court  of  law.  Few  corporations  were 
now  disposed  to  surrendertheir  charters 

»  Van  Citters,  Feb.  J|.  1688. 

t  Ibid.  May  ^.  1688. 

i  In  the  margin  of  the  Privy  Ck>nnoil  Book 
may  be  observed  the  words  "  Second  regula- 
tion," and  "  Third  r^nlatlon;"  when  a  corpo- 
ration had  been  remodelled  more  than  onoe. 

§  Johnstone,  May  23. 1688. 

II  Ibid.  Feb.  21. 1688. 


voluntarily;   and  such  judgments  as 
would  suit  the  purposes  of  the  goTem- 
ment  were  hardly  to  be  expected  even 
from  such  a  slave  as  Wright.      The 
writs  of  Quo  Warranto  which  had  been 
brought  a  few  years  before  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crashing  the  Whig  party  had 
been  condemned  by  every  impartial 
man.    Yet  those  writs  had  at  least  the 
semblance   of  justice;  for  they  were 
brought    against    andect    municipal 
bodies;   and  there  were  few  ancient 
municipal  bodies  in  which  some  abuse, 
sufficient  to  afford  a  pretext  for  a  penal 
proceeding,  had  not  grown  up  in  the 
course  of  ages.    But  the  corporations 
sow  to  be  attacked  were  still  in  the 
innocence  of  infancy.  The  oldest  among 
them  had  not  completed  its  fifth  year. 
It  was  impossible  that  many  of  them 
should  have  committed  offences  merit- 
ing   disfranchisement.      The   Judges 
themselves  were  tmeasy.    They  repre- 
sented that  what  they  were  required  to 
do  was    in  direct    opposition  to  the 
plainest  principles  of  law  and  justice : 
but  all  remonstrance  was  vain.      The 
boroughs  were  commanded  to  surrender 
their  charters.  Few  compUed ;  and  the 
course  which  the  King  took  with  those 
few  dM-  not  encourage  others  to  trust 
him.     In  several  towns  the  right  of 
voting  was  taken  away  from  the  com- 
monalty, and  given  to  a  very  small 
number  of  persons,  who  were  required 
to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  support 
the  candidates  recommended  by  the 
government.    At  Tewkesbury,  for  ex- 
ample, the  franchise  was  confined  to 
thirteen  persons.  Yet  even  this  number 
was  too  large.    Hatred  and  fear  had 
spread  so  widely  through  the  comma- 
nity  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
bring  togeth^  in  any  town,  by  any  pro- 
cess of  packing,  thirteen  men  on  whom 
the  Court  could  absolutely  depend.    It 
was  rumoured  that  the  majority  of  the 
new  constituent  body  of  Tewkesbuiy 
was  animated  by  the  same  sentiment 
which  was  general  throughout  the  na- 
tion, and  would,  when  the  decisive  day 
should  arrive,  send  true  Protestants  to 
Parliament.     The  regulators  in  great 
wrath  threatened  to  reduce  the  number 
of  electors  to  three.*    Meanwhile  the 

*  Johnstone,  Feb.  21. 1688. 
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great  majority  of  the  boroughs  firmly 
refiued  to  give  up  their  priTileges. 
Barnstable,  Winchester,  and  Bucking* 
ham,  distingaished  themselyes  by  the 
boldness  of  their  opposition.  At  Oxford 
the  motion  that  the  city  should  resign 
its  franchises  to  the  King  was  nega- 
tiyed  by  eighty  Totes  to  two.*  The 
Temple  and  Westminster  Hall  were  in 
a  ferment  with  the  sudden  rush  of  bu*- 
siness  from  all  comers  of  the  kingdouL 
Every  lawyer  in  high  practice  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  briefis  from 
corporations.  Ordinary  litigants  com- 
plumed  that  their  business  was  ne- 
glected.t  It  was  evident  that  a  con- 
siderable time  must  elapse  before 
judgment  could  be  given  in  so  great  a 
number  of  important  cases.  Tyranny 
could  ill  brook  this  delay.  •  Nothing 
was  omitted  which  could  terrify  the 
refractory  boroughs  into  submission. 
At  Buclongham  some  of  the  municipal 
officers  had  spoken  of  JefErefB  in  lan- 
guage which  was  not  laudatoiry.  They 
were  prosecuted,  and  were  given  to 
understand  that  no  mercy  should  be 
shown  to  them  unless  they  would  ran- 
som themselves  by  surrendering  their 
charter.^  At  Winchester  still  more 
violent  measures  were  adopted.  A  large 
body  of  troops  was  marched  into  the 
town  for  the  sole  purpose  of  burdening 
and  haTasBJug  the  inhabitants.!  The 
town  continual  resolute ;  and  the  public 
voice  loudly  accused  the  King  of  imi- 
tating the  worst  crimes  of  his  brother 
of  France.  The  dra^nades,  it  was  said, 
had  begui.  Thtre  was  indeed  reason 
for  alann.  It  had  occurred  to  James 
that  he  could  ndt  more  e£Peotually  break 
the  spirit  of  an^obstanatte  town  than  by 
quartering  soldiers  on'  the  inhabitants. 
He  must  have  known  that  this  practice 
had  sixty  years  befdre  excited  formid- 
able discontents,  and  had  been  solemnly 
pronounced  illegal  by  the  Petition  of 
Bight,  a  statute  scarcely  less  venerated 
by  Englishmen  than  the  Great  Charter. 
But  he  hoped  to  obtain  from  the  courts 
of  law  a  declaration  that  even  the  Pe- 

«  Yan  Cittera,  Mazch  jg.  1688. 
t  Ibid.  May  X.  1688. 

tlbid.^1688. 
«  Ibid.)Cayj^l688. 


tition  of  Bight  ooiUd  not  control  the 
prerogative.  He  actually  consulted  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  on 
this  snlDJect:*  but  the  result  of  the 
consultation  remained  secret;  and  in  a 
very  few  weeks  the  aspect  of  a&irs 
beic»mie  such  that  a  fear  stronger  than 
the  fear  of  the  royal  displeasure  began 
to  impose  some  restraint  even  on  the 
most  servile  magistrates. 

While  the  Lords  Lieutenants  were 
questioning  the  Justices  of  the  j 
Peace,  wmle  the  regulators  tion  tn  sii 
were  remodelling  the  boroughs,  £^i£t^"'' 
all  the  public  departments  were  "**°* 
subjected  to  a  strict  inquisition.  Th«» 
palace  was  first  purified.  Every  bat- 
tered old  Cavalier,  who,  in  return  for 
blood  and  lands  lost  in  ^e  royal  cause, 
had  obtained  some  small  place  under 
the  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe  or  the 
Master  of  the  Harriers,  whs  called  upon 
to  choose  between  the  King  and  the 
Church.  The  Commissioners  of  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  were  ordered  to  attend 
His  Majesty  at  the  Treasury.  There 
he  demanded  from  them  a  promise  to 
support  his  poUcy,  and  directed  them 
to.  require  a  similar  promise  from  all 
their  subordinates.f  One  Customhouse 
officer  notified  his  submission  to  the 
royal  will  in  a  way  which  excited  bot^ 
merriment  and  compassion.  "  I  have,'* 
he  said,  "  fourteen  reasons  for  obeying 
His  Majesty's  commands,  a  wife  and 
thirteen  young  children."  |  Such  rea- 
sons were  indeed  cogent;  yet  there 
were  not  a  few  instances  in  which,  even 
against  such  reasons,  religious  and 
patriotic  feelings  prevailed. 

There  is  ground  to  believe  that  the 
government  at  this  time  seriously  me- 
ditated a  blow  which  would  have  re- 
duced many  thousands  of  fiimiHes  to 
beggary,  and  would  have  disturbed  the 
whole  social  system  of  every  part  of  the 
country.  No  wine,  beer,  or  coffise  could 
be  sold  without  a  license.  It  was  ru- 
moured that  every  person  holding  such 
a  HoenSe  would  shortly  be  required  to 
enter  into  the  same  engagements  which 

•  Yan  Oitten,  May  ||.  1688. 
t  JUd.  April  ^.  1688;  Treasnxy  Letts 
Book,  March  14. 168}  )  BonqniUo,  April  ||. 
t  Ibid.  May  {f .  1688. 
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had  been  imposed  on  public  function- 
aries, or  to  relinquish  his  trade.^  It 
seems  certain  that,  if  such  a  step  had 
been  taken,  the  houses  of  entertainment 
and  of  public  resort  all  over  the  king- 
dom would  have  been  at  once  shut  up 
by  hundreds.  What  effect  such  an  in- 
terference -wiih  the  comfort  of  all  ranks 
would  have  produced  must  be  left  to 
conjecture.  The  resentment  excited  by 
grievances  is  not  always  proportioned 
to  their  dignity ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  resumption  of 
licenses  might  have  done  what  the  re- 
sumption of  charters  had  failed  to  do. 
Men  of  fashion  would  have  missed  the 
chocolate  house  in  Saint  James's  Street, 
and  men  of  business  the  coffee  pot^ 
round  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
smoke  and  talk  politics,  in  Change  Alley. 
Half  the  clubs  would  have  been  wander- 
ing \n  search  of  shelter.  The  traveller  at 
nightfall  would  have  found  the  inn 
where  he  had  expected  to  sup  and  lodge 
deserted.  The  clown  would  have  regret- 
ted the  hedge  alehouse,  where  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  take  his  pot  on  the 
bench  before  the  door  in  summer,  and  at 
the  chimney  comer  in  winter.  The  na- 
tion might,  perhaps,  on  such  provocation, 
have  risen  in  general  rebellion  without 
waiting  for  the  help  of  foreign  allies. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a 

innniMion  V^^^  ^^^  required  all  the 
ofsawyar.  humblcst  scrvauts  of  the  go- 
vernment to  support  his  policy  on  pain 
of  dismission  would  continue  to  employ 
an  Attorney  General  whose  aversion  to 
that  poHcy  was  no  secret.  Sawyer  had 
been  suffered  to  retain  his  situation 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after  he 
had  declared  against  the  dispensing 
power.  This  extraordinary  indulgence 
he  owed  to  the  extreme  difficulty  which 
the  government  found  in  supplying  his 
place.  It  was  necessary,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
crown,  that  at  least  one  of  the  two  chief 
law  officers  should  be  a  man  of  ability 
and  knowledge ;  and  it  was  by  no  means 
easy  to  induce  any  barrister  of  ability 
and  knowledge  to  put  himself  in  penl 
by  committing  every  day  acts  which 
the  next  Parliament  would  probably 
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treat  as  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours. It  had  been  impossible  to  proeoie 
a  better  Solicitor  General  than  Powis, 
a  man  who  indeed  stuck  at  nothing,  bat 
who  was  incompetent  to  perform  the 
ordinary  duties  of  his  post  In  these 
circumstances  it  was  thought  desirable 
that  there  shoidd  be  a  division  of  la- 
bour. An  Attorney,  the  value  of  whose 
professional  talents  was  much  dimi- 
nished by  his  conscientious  scruples, 
was  coupled  with  a  Solicitor  whoce 
want  of  scfuples  made  some  amends  for 
his  want  of  talents.  When  the  govern- 
ment wished  to  enforce  the  law,  reeoTirse 
was  had  to  Sawyer.  When  the  govern- 
ment wished  to  break  the  law,  recourse 
was  had  to  Powis.  This  arrangement 
lasted  till*  the  King  was  able  to  obtain 
the  services  of  an  advocate  at  once  baser 
than  Powis  and  abler  than  Sawyer. 

No  barrister  living  had  opposed  the 
Court  with  more  virulence  than  ^,„^, 
William  Williams.  Hehaddis-  soudtor 
tinguished  himself  in  the  late  ^^ 
reign  as  a  Whig  and  an  Exdusionist 
When  faction  was  at  the  height,  he  had 
been  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons.  After  the  prorogation  of  the 
Oxford  Parliament  he  had  commonly 
been  counsel  for  the  most  noisy  dema- 
gogues who  had  been  accused  of  sedi- 
tion. He  was  allowed  to  possess  both 
parts  and  learning.  His  chief  faults 
were  supposed  to  be  rashness  and  party 
spirit.  It  was  not  yet  suspected  that 
he  had  faults  compared  with  whidi 
rashness  and  party  ^mnt  might  wdl 
pass  for  virtues.  The  government 
sought  occasion  against  him,  and  easily 
found  it.  He  had  published,  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  nairatiTe 
which  Dangerfield  had  written.  Thi« 
narrative,  if  published  by  a  private 
man,  would  imdoubtedly  have  been  a 
seditious  libel.  A  criminal  information 
was  filed  in  the  King's  Bench  against 
Williams :  he  pleaded  the  privileges  of 
Parliament  in  vain :  he  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  A  large  part  of  this  sum  he 
actually  paid :  for  the  rest  he  gave  a 
bond.  The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who 
had  been  injuriously  mentioned  in  Dan- 
gerfield's  nairative,  was  encouraged,  by 
^e  success  of  the  crimiz^al  ipformatioQi 
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to  bring  a  civil  action,  and  to  demand 
lai;ge  damages.  Williams  was  driven  to 
extremity.  At  this  jimcture  a  way  of 
escape  presented  itsell  It  was  indeed 
a  'way  which,  to  a  man  of  strong  prin- 
ciples or  high  spirit,  would  have  been 
more  dreadful  man  beggary,  imprison- 
ment, or  death.  He  might  sell  himself 
to  tluit  government  of  which  he  had 
been  the  enemy  and  the  victim.  He 
might  offer  to  go  on  the  forlorn  hope  in 
every  assault  on  those  liberties  and  on 
that  religion  for  which  he  had  professed 
an  inor£nate  zeaL  He  might  expiate 
his  Whiggism  by  performing  services 
from  which  bigoted  Tories,  stained  with 
the  blood  of  Eussell  and  Sidney,  shrank 
in  horror.  The  barsain  was  struck. 
The  debt  still  due  to  me  crown  was  re- 
mitted. Peterborough  was  induced,  by 
royal  mediation,  to  compromise  his 
action*  Sawyer  was  dismissed.  Powis 
became  Attorney  GeneraL  Williams 
was  made  Solicitor,  received  the  "honour 
of  knighthood,  and  was  soon  a  favourite. 
Though  in  rank  he  was  only  the  second 
law  officer  of  the  crown,  his  abilities, 
knowledge,  and  energy  were  such  that 
he  completely  threw  his  superior  into 
the  shade.^ 

Williams  had  not  been  long  in  office 
when  he  was  required  to  bear  a  chief 
part  in  the  most  memorable  state  trial 
recorded  in  the  British  annals. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  1688, 
sceond  the  £mg  put  forth  a  second 
^HS^nn.  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  In 
diiic<anc«.  this  paper  he  recited  at  length 
the  Declaration  of  the  preceding  April 
His  past  life,  he  said,  ought  to  have 
convinced  his  people  that  he  was  not  a 
person  who  could  easily  be  induced  to 
depart  from  any  resolution  which  hehad 
formed.  But,  as  designing  men  had 
attempted  to  persuade  the  world  that 
he  might  be  prevailed  on  to  give  way 
in  this  matter,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  proclaim  that  his  purpose  was  im- 
mutably fixed,  that  he  was  resolved  to 

•  liOndon  Gkizette,  Deoember  16. 1687.  See 
the  proceedings  against  Williama  in  the  Ck>l- 
lection  of  State  Trials.  *'  Ha  hccho,"  says 
Bonqnillo, "  grande  sosto  el  haber  nombrado 
el  abogado  WiUiams,  que  fue  el  orador  y  el 
xnas  arrabiado  de  toda  la  casa  des  oomunes  en 
Ids  ttltimoB  terribles  parlamentos  del  Bey  di- 

„      Not.  27.  _  _-»_ 

tw^'    -van:  ^^^^ 


employ  those  only  who  were  prepared 
to  concur  in  his  design,  and  that  he  had, 
in  pursuance  of  that  resolution,  dis- 
missed many  of  his  disobedient  servants 
from  civil  and  military  employments. 
He  announced  that  he  meant  to  hold  a 
Parliament  in  November  at  the  latest ; 
andhe  exhorted  his  subjects  to  choose  re- 
presentatives who  would  assist  him  in  the 
great  work  which  he  had  undertaken.* 

This  Declaration  at  first  produced 
little  sensation.  It  contained  Th« 
nothing  new;  and  men  won-  dt^^ 
dered  that  the  King  should  re&diu 
think  it  worth  while  to  publish  a  solemn 
manifesto  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
teUing  them  that  he  had  not  changed 
his  mind.t  Perhaps  James  was  nettled 
by  the  indiffisrence  with  which  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  fixed  resolution  was 
received  by  the  public,  and  thought 
,  that  his  dignity  and  authority  would 
suffer  unless  he  without  delay  did  some- 
thing novel  and  striking.  On  the  fourth 
of  May,  accordingly,  he  made  an  Order 
in  Council  that  his  Declaration  of  the 
preceding  week  should  be  read,  on  two 
successive  Sundays,  at  the  time  of  di- 
vine service,  by  the  officiating  ministers 
of  all  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the 
kingdom.  In  London  and  in  the  sub- 
urbs the  reading  was  to  take  place  on 
the  twentieth  and  twenty-seventh  of 
May,  in  other  parts  of  England  on  the 
third  and  tenth  of  June.  The  Bishops 
were  directed  to  distribute  '^opies  of  the 
Declaration  through  their  respective 
dioceses.  I 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  regarded  the  Indulgence 
as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
as  a  breach  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the 
Kin^,  and  as  a  fatal  blow  levelled  at 
the  interest  and  dignity  of  their  own 
profession,  it  will  scarcely  admit  of 
doubt  that  the  Order  in  Council  was 
intended  to  be  felt  by  them  as  a  cruel 
affiront.  It  was  popularly  believed  that 
Petre  had  avowed  this  intention  in  a 
coarse  metaphor  borrowed  from  the 
rhetoric  of  the  East.    He  would,  he 

«  London  Gasette,  April  80. 1688 ;  Barillou, 

-^f"       t  Van  Cittern,  May  i.  1688. 
;  l^ndop  Chizette,  May  7*  1688, 
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said,  make  them  eat  dirt,  the  vilest  and 
most  loathsome  of  all  dirt.  Bat,  tyran- 
nical and  malignant  as  the  mandate 
was,  wonld  the  Anglican  priesthood 
refuse  to  obey?  The  King's  temper 
was  arbitrary  and  severe.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion were  as  summary  as  those  of  a 
court  martiaL  Whoever  ventured  to 
resist  might  in  a  week  be  ejected  fiom 
his  parsonage,  deprived  of  his  whole 
income,  pronoimced  incapable  of  holding 
any  other  spiritual  preferment,  and  left 
to  beg  from  door  to  door.  If,  indeed, 
the  whole  body  oflfered  an  imited  oppo^ 
sition  to  the  royal  will,  it  was  probable 
that  even  James  would  scarcely  venture 
to  pxmish  ten  thousand  delinquents  at 
once.  But  there  was  not  time  to  form 
an  extensive  combination.  The  Order 
in  Council  was  gazetted  on  the  seventh 
of  May.  On  the  twentieth  the  Decla- 
ration was  to  be  read  in  all  the  pulpits 
of  London  and  the  neighbourhood.  By 
no  exertion  was  it  possible  in  that  age 
to  ascertain  within  a  fortnight  the  in- 
tentions of  one  tent^^  part  oS  the  paro- 
chial ministers  who  were  scattered  over 
the  kingdom.  It  was  not  easy  to  collect 
in  so  short  a  time  the  sense  even  of  the 
episcopal  order.  It  might  also  well  be 
apprehended  that,  if  the  clergy  refused 
to  read  the  Declaration,  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  would  misinterpret  the  re- 
fusal, would  despair  of  obtaining  any 
toleration  from  ihe  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  would  throw 
their  whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  the 
Court 

The  clergy  therefore  hesitated ;  and 
They  this  hesitation  may  weU  be 
hMitato.  excused:  for  some  eminent 
laymen,  who  possessed  a  large  share  of 
the  public  confidence,  were  disposed  to 
recommend  submission.  They  thought 
that  a  general  opposition  could  hardly 
be  expected,  and  that  a  partial  opposi- 
tion would  be  ruinous  to  individuals, 
and  of  little  advantage  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  nation.  Such  was  the  opi- 
nion given  at  this  time  by  Halifax  and 
Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near ;  and 
still  there  was  no  concert  and  no  formed 
resolution.* 

•  Johnstone,  May  37. 1988. 


At  this  conjuncture  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  of  L6ndon  won  for 
themselves  atitld  to' the  lasting  SmofdM 
gratitude  of  their  country.  fJJJJJJ^ 
They  had  hitherto  been  reek-  fonnirtirf 
oned  by  the  government  as  part- '^'^  , 
of  its  strength.  A  few  of  their  most 
active  and  noisy  preachers,  cormpted 
by  the  favours  of  the  Court,  had  got 
up  addresses  in  favour 'of  the  King's 
policy.  Others,  estranged  by  the  r^ 
coUection  of  many  cruel  wrongs  both 
from  the  Church  of  England  and  from 
the  House  of  Stuart,  had  seen  with 
resentful  pleasure  the  tyrannical  prince 
and  the  tyrannical  hierarchy  separated 
by  a  bitter  enmity,  and  bidding  against 
leach  other  for  the  help  of  secta  latelj 
persecuted  and  despised.  But  this 
feeling,  however  natural,  had  been  in- 
dulged long  enough.  The  time  had 
come  when  it  was  necessary  to  malde  a 
choice ;  and  the  Nonconformists  of  the 
City,  with  a  noble  spirit,  arrayed  theM- 
selves  side  by  side  with  the  inembei| 
of  the  Church  in  defence  of  the  fhnda- 
mental  laws  of  the  realm.  !Baxter, 
Bates,  and  Howe  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  efforts  to  bring  about 
this  coalition :  but  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm which  pervaded  the  whole  Puritan 
body  madb  the  task  easy.  The  zeal  of 
the  flocks  outran  that  of  the  pastors. 
Those  Preisbyterian  and  Independent 
teachers  who  showed  an  inclination  to 
take  ]^art  with  the  King  against  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  received 
distinct  notice  ihat,  unless  they  changed 
their  conduct,  their  congregations  -would 
neither  hear  them  nor  pay  them.  Alsop, 
who  had  flattered^himself  that  he  shomd 
be  able  to  bring  over  a  great  body  ti 
his  disciples  to  the  royal  side,  found 
himself  on  a  sudden  an  object  of  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence'to  those  who  had 
lately  revered  him  ai  their  spiritual 
guide,  sank  into  a  deejp  melancholy,  and 
hid  himself  from  the  pubHc  eye.  I>epii- 
tations  waited  on  sevraal  of  the  Lonaon 
clergy  imploring  them  not  to  judge  of 
the  dissenting  body  from  the  sCTvile 
adulation  which  had  lately  filled  the 
London  Gazette,  and  exhorting  than, 
placed  as  they  were  in  the  van  of  this 
great  fight,  to  play  the  men  for  the  li- 
berties of  England  and  for  the  &ith 
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delivered. to  the  Saints.  These  assur- 
ances were  received  with  joy  and  grati- 
tade.  Yet  there  was  still  much  anxiety 
and  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
those  who  had  to  decide  whether,  on 
^  Sunday  the  twentieth,  they  would  or 
would  not  obey  the  King's  command, 
counite.  The  London  clergy,  then  uni- 
KSdon***  "versally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
«^«w-  flower  of  their  profession,  held 
a  meeting.  Fifteen  Doctors  of  Divinity 
were  present.  Tillotson,  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury, the  most  celebrated  preacher 
of  the  age,  came  thither  &om  a  sick 
bed.  Sherlock,  Master  of  the  Temple, 
Patrick,  Dean  of  Peterborough  and 
rector  of  Saint  Paul's,  Covent  Garden, 
and  Stillingfleet,  Archdeacon  of  London 
and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  at- 
tended. The  general  feeling  of  the 
assembly  seemed  to  be  that  it  was,  on 
the  whole,  advisable  to  obey  the  Order 
in  Council.  The  dispute  began  to  wax 
warm,  and  might  have  produced  fatal 
consequences,  if  it  had  not  been  brought 
to  a  close  by  tiie  firmness  and  wisdom 
of  Doctor  Edward  Fowler,  Vicar  of 
Saint  Griles's,  Cripplegate,  one  of  a 
small  but  remarkable  class  of  divines 
who  united  that  love  of  civil  liberty 
which  belonged  to  the  school  of  Calvin 
with  the  theology  of  the  school  of  Ar- 
miiiius  *  Standing  up,  Fowler  spoke 
thus :  "  I  must  be  plain.  The  question 
is  so  simple  that  argument  can  throw 
no  new  light  on  it^  and  can  only  beget 
heat  Let  every  man  say  Yes  or  No. 
But  I  cannot  consent  to  be  bound  by 
the  vote  of  the  majority.  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  cause  a  breach  of  unity.  But 
this  Declaration  I  cannot  in  conscience 
read."  TiUotson,  Patrick,  Sherlock, 
and  Stillingfleet  declared  that  they  were 
of  the  same  mind.  The  majority  yielded 
to  the  authority  of  a  minority  so  re- 
spectable. A  resolution  by  which  ill 
present  pledged  themselves  to  one 
another  not  to  read  the  Declaration  was 

*  That  veiy  remarkable  man,  the  late  Alex- 
ander Knox,  whose  eloquent  oonversation  and 
elaborate  letten  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
minda  of  his  contemporaries,  learned,  I  sus- 
pect, much  of  hia  theological  system  from 
Fowler's  writings.  Fowler's  book  on  the 
Design  of  Christianil^  was  assailed  by  John 
Bmiyan  with  a  ferocity  which  nothliig  can 
justify,  but  which  the  birth  and  breeding  of 
tbe  honest  tinker  in  some  degree  excuse. 


then  drawn  up.  Patrick  was  the  first 
who  set  his  hand  to  it;  Fowler  was 
the  second.  The  paper  was  sent  round 
the  city,  and  was  speedily  subscribed  by 
ei#if7  five  inemnbente  *        . 

meanwhile  several  of  the  Bishops 
were  anxiously  deliberating  as  to  the 
course  which  tiiey  should  take.  On  the 
twelfth  of  May  a  grave  and  learned 
-  company  was  assembled  round  the  table 
of  the  Primate  at  Lambeth  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London,  Turner,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and 
Tenison,  Bector  of  Saint  Martinis  Par 
rish,  were  among  the  guests.  The  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  a  zealous  and  imcompro- 
mising  friend  of  the  Church,  had  been 
invited.  Cartwright,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
intruded  himself  on  the  meeting,  pro- 
bably as  a  spy.  While  he  remained,  no 
confidential  communication  could  fake 
place:  but,  after  his  departure,  the 
great  question  of  which  all  minds  were 
fnll  was  propounded  and  discussed. 
The  general  opinion  was  that  the  De- 
claration ought  not  to  be  read.  Letters 
were  forthwith  written  to  several  of 
the  most  respectable  prelates  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  entreating 
them  to  come  up  without  delay  to  Lon- 
don, and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
their  metropolitan  at  this  conjuncturcf 
As  there  was  little  doubt  that  these 
letters  would  be  opened  if  they  passed 
through  the  ofBce  in  Lombard  Street, 
they  were  sent  by  horsemen  to  the 
nearest  country  post  towns  on  the  dif- 
ferent roads.  TheBishop  of  Winchester, 
whose  loyalty  had  been  so  signally 
proved  at  Sedgemoor,  though  suffering 
from  indisposition,  resolved  to  set  out 
in  obedience  to  the  summons,  but  found 
himself  unable  to  bear  the  motion  of  a 
coach.  The  letter  addressed  to  William 
Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was,  in  spite 
of  all  precautions,  detained  by  a  post- 
master; and  that  prelate,  inferior  to 
none  of  his  brethren  in  courage  and  in 
zeal  for  the  common  cause  of  his  order, 
did  not  reach  London  in  time.|    His 

«  Johnstone,  May  23.  1688.  There  is  a 
satirical  poem  on  this  meeting  entitled  the 
Clerical  Cabal. 

t  Clarendon's  Diary,  May  22. 1688. 

4.  Extracts  from  Tanner  MSS.  in  Howell's 
State  Triads  ;  Life  of  Prideaux ;  Clarendon's 
Diary,  May  16. 1688. 
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namesake,  William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of 
Saint  Asaph,  a  pioiiB,  honest,  and  learned 
man,  but  of  slender  judgment,  and  half 
crazed  by  his  persevering  endeavours 
to  extract  &om  the  Book  of  Daniel  and 
from  the  Bevelations  some  information 
about  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France, 
hastened  to  the  capital  and  arrived  on 
the  sixteenth.'*^  On  the  following  day 
came  the  excellent  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  Sir  John  Trelawney,  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  a  baronet  of  an  old  and  honour- 
able Cornish  family. 

On  the  eighteenth  a  meeting  of  pre- 
conmiti^  lates  and  of  other  eminent 
LMiKith  divines  was  held  at  Lambeth. 
P*i««*  Tillotson,Tenison,Stillingfleet, 
Patrick,  and  Sherlock  were  present 
Prayers  were  solemnly  read  before  the 
consultation  began.  After  long  deli- 
beration, a  petition  embodying  the 
general  sense  was  written  by  the  Arch- 
bishop with  his  own  hand.  It  was  not 
drawn  up  with  much  felicity  of  style. 
Indeed,  the  cumbrous  and  inelegant 
structure  of  the  sentences  brought  on 
Sancroft  some  raillery,  which  he  bore 
with  less  patience  than  he  showed 
under  much  heavier  trials.  But  in  sub- 
stance nothing  could  be  more  skilfully 
framed  than  this  memorable  document 
All  disloyalty,  all  intolerance,  was  ear- 
nestly disclaimed.  The  King  was  as- 
sured that  the  Church  still  was,  as  she 
had  ever  been,  faithful  to  the  throne. 
He  was  assured  also  that  the  Bishops 
would,  in  proper  place  and  time,  as 
Lords  of  Parliapient  and  members  of 
the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  show 
that  they  by  no  means  wanted  ten- 
derness for  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  Dissenters.  But  Parliament  had, 
both  in  the  late  and  in  the  present 
reign,  pronounced  that  the  sovereign 
was  not  constitutionally  competent  to 
dispense  with  statutes  in  matters  ecde- 
siasticaL  The  Declaration  was  therefore 
illegal ;  and  the  petitioners  could  not, 
in  prudence,  honour,  or  conscience,  be 
parties  to  the  solemn  publishing  of  an 
ulegal  Declaration  in  the  house  of  Gbd, 
and  during  the  time  of  divine  service. 

This  paper  was  signed  by  the  Arch- 

•  Gtareodon's  Diary,  May  16.  and  17. 1688. 


bishop  and  by  six  of  his  suf&agaiu, 
Lloyd  of  Saint  Asaph,  Turner  of  Ely, 
Lake  of  Chichester,  Ken  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Tre- 
lawney  of  BristoL  The  Bishop  ofLondon, 
being  under  suspension,  did  not  sign. 

It  was  now  late  on  Friday  evening;  * 
and  on  Sunday  morning  £he  pnitiMi 
Declaration  was  to  be  read  in  ^^ 
the  churches  of  London.     It  Mahw 
was  necessaiy  to  put  the  paper  SIS  { 

into  the  King's  hands  without  ^^  j 

delay.  The  six  Bishops  crossed  the  : 
river  to  WhitehalL  The  Archbishops  I 
who  had  long  been  forbidden  the  Couit, 
did  not  accompany  them.  Lloyd,  leav- 
ing his  five  brethren  at  the  house  of 
Lord  Dartmouth  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
palace,  went  to  Sunderland,  and  begged 
that  minister  to  read  the  petition,  and 
to  ascertain  when  the  King  would  be 
willing  to  receive  it  Sunderland, 
afraid  of  compromising  himself  refused 
to  look  at  the  paper,  but  went  imme- 
diately to  the  royal  closet  James 
directed  that  the  Bishops  should  be 
admitted.  He  had  heard  from  his  tool 
Cartwright  that  they  were  disposed  to 
obey  the  royal  mandate,  but  that  thej 
wished  for  some  little  modifications  in 
form,  and  that  they  meant  to  present 
a  humble  request  to  that  effect  His 
Mtyesty  was  therefore  in  very  good  ha- 
mour.  When  they  knelt  before  him,  he 
graciously  told  them  to  rise,  took  the 
paper  from  Lloyd,  and  said,  "  This  is  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury's  hand."  "Yes,  or, 
his  own  hand,"  was  the  answer.  James 
read  the  petition :  he  folded  it  up ;  and 
his  countenance  grew  dark.  '^This," 
he  said,  "is  a  great  surprise  to  me. 
I  did  not  expect  this  from  your  Church, 
especially  from  some  of  you.  This  is  a 
standard  of  rebellion."  The  Bishops 
broke  out  into  passionate  professions  of 
loyalty:  but  the  King,  as  usual,  re- 
peated the  same  words  over  and  orei. 
"  I  teU  you,  this  is  a  standard  of  rebel- 
lion." • '  Rebellion  I  **  cried  Trelawney, 
falling  on  his  knees.  "  For  God*s  sake, 
sir,  do  not  say  so  hard  a  thing  of  uSi 
No  Trelawney  can  be  a  rebel.  B** 
member  that  my  family  has  fought  fat 
the  crown.  Bemember  how  I  serwd 
Your  Majesty  when  Monmouth  was  in 
the  West"     <'We  put  down  tlje  W 
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lebeUion/'  said  Lake:  "we  shall  not 
raise  another.  •*  "We  rebel  I"  exclaimed 
Tnmep ;  "  we  are  ready  to  die  at  Your 
Majest/s  feet/'  "  Sir,"  said  Ken,  in  a 
more  manly  tone,  "I  hope  that  you 
.  will  grant  to  us  that  liberty  of  con- 
science which  you  grant  to  all  man- 
kind." Still  James  went  on.  "  This  is 
rebellion.  This  is  a  standard  of  re- 
bellion. Did  ever  a  good  Churchman 
question  the  dispensing  power  before  ? 
Haye  not  some  of  you  preached  for  it 
and  written  for  it  ?  It  is  a  standard  of 
rebellion.  I  will  have  my  Declaration 
published."  "We  have  two  duties  to 
perform,"  answered  Ken,  "our  duty 
to  God,  and  our  duty  to  Your  Majesty. 
"We  honour  you:  but  we  fear  God." 
"Havel  deserved  this?"  said  the  King, 
more  and  more  angry:  "I  who  have 
been  such  a  friend  to  your  Church  ?  I 
did  not  expect  this  from  some  of  you.  I 
will  be  obeyed.  My  Declaration  shall 
be  published.  You  are  trumpeters  of 
sedition.  What  do  you  do  here  ?  Go 
to  your  dioceses;  and  see  that  I  am 
obeyed.  I  will  keep  this  paper.  I  will 
not  part  with  it.  I  will  remember  you 
that  have  signed  it."  "  God's  will  be 
done,"  said  Ken.  "  God  has  given  me 
the  dispensing  power,"  said  the  King, 
"and  I  will  maintain  it.  I  tell  you 
that  there  are  still  seven  thousand  of 
your  Church  who  have  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  BaaL"  The  Bishops  respectfully 
retired.*  That  very  evening  the  docu- 
ment which  they  had  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  King  appeared  word  for 
word  in  print,  was  laid  on  the  tables  of 
all  the  coffeehouses,  and  was  cried  about 
the  streets.  Everywhere  the  people 
rose  from  their  beds,  and  came  out  to 
stop  the  hawkers.  It  was  said  that  the 
printer  cleared  a  thousand  pounds  in  a 
few  hours  by  this  penny  broadside. 
This  is  probably  an  exaggeration  ;  but 
it  is  an  exaggeration  which  proves  that 
the  sale  was  enormous.  How  the  peti- 
tion got  abroad  is  still  a  mystery.  San- 
crofb  declared  that  he  had  taken  every 
precaution  against  publication,  and  that 
he  knew  of  no  copy  except  that  which 
he  had  himself   written,  and   which 

*  Sancroft's  Karrative,  printed  from  the 
Twinfir  MSS. ;  Van  Citters,^^*  1C88. 


James  had  taken  out  of  Lloyd's  hand. 
The  veracity  of  tlie  Archbishop  is  be- 
yond all  suspicion.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  some  of  the 
divines  who  assisted  in  framing  the 
petition  may  have  remembered  so  short 
a  composition  accurately,  and  may  have 
sent  it  to  the  press.  The  prevailing 
opinion,  however,  was  that  some  person 
about  the  King  had  been  indiscreet  or 
treacherous.*  Scarcely  less  sensation 
was  produced  by  a  short  letter  which 
was  written  with  great  power  of  argu- 
ment and  language,  printed  secretly, 
and  largely  circulated  on  the  same  day 
by  the  post  and  by  the  coiiimon  car- 
riers. A  copy  was  sent  to  eveiy  clergy- 
man in  the  kingdom.  The  writer  did 
not  attempt  to  disguise  the  danger  which 
those  who  disobeyed  the  royal  mandate 
would  incur :  but  he  set  forth,  in  a  lively 
manner  the  still  greater  danger  of  sub- 
mission. "  If  we  read  the  Peclaration," 
said  he,  "we  fall  to  rise  no  more.  We 
fall  unpitied  and  despised.  We  fall 
amidst  the  curses  of  a  nation  whom 
our  compliance  will  have  ruined."  Some 
thought  that  this  paper  came  from  Hol- 
land. Others  attributed  it  to  Sherlock. 
But  Prideaux,  Dean  of  Norwich,  who 
was  a  principal  agent  in  distributing  it, 
believed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Halifax. 

The  conduct  of  the  prelates  was 
rapturously  extolled  by  the  general 
voice :  but  some  murmurs  were  heard. 
It  was  said  that  such  grave  men,  if 
they  thought  themselves  bound  in  con- 
science to  remonstrate  with  the  King, 
ought  to  have  remonstrated  earlier. 
Was  it  fair  to  leave  him  in  the  dark 
till  within  thirty  six  hours  of  the  time 
fixed  for  the  reading  of  the  Dedaration  ? 
Even  if  he  wished  to  revoke  the  Order 
in  Council,  it  was  too  late  to  do  so. 
The  inference  seemed  to  be  that  the 
petition  was  intended,  not  to  move  the 
royal  mind,  but  merely  to  inflame  the 
discontents  of  the  people.t  '  These 
complaints  were  utterly  groundless. 
The  King  had  laid  on  the  Bishops  a 
command  new,  surprising,  and  embar- 
rassing. It  was  their  duty  to  conmiuni- 
cate  with  each  other,  and  to  ascertain 
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as  far  as  possible  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
fession of  which  they  were  the  heads 
before  they  took  any  step.  They  were 
dispersed  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
Some  of  them  were  distant  from  others 
a  full  week's  journey.  James  allowed 
them  only  a  fortnight  to  inform  them- 
selyes,  to  meet,  to  ddiberate,  and  to 
decide ;  and  he  surely  had  no  right  to 
think  himself  aggrieved  because  that 
fortnight  was  drawing  to  a  close  before 
he  learned  their  decision.  Nor  is  it 
true  that  they  did  not  leave  him  time 
to  revoke  his  order  if  he  had  been  wise 
enough  to  do  so.  He  might  have  called 
together  his  Council  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, and  before  night  it  might  have 
been  known  throughout  London  and 
the  suburbs  that  he  had  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church. 
The  Satmrday,  however,  passed  over 
without  any  sign  of  relenting  on  the 
part  of  the  ggvemment;  and  the  Sun- 
day arrived,  a  day  long  remembered. 

In  the  City  and  liberties  of  London 
TheLon.  ^®^®  'about  a  hundred  parish 
don  oiergy  chuTches.  In  ouly  four  of  these 
the'royai  WBS  the  Order  in  Council 
""*"•  obeyed.  At  Saint  Gregory's 
the  Declaration  was  read  by  a  divine 
of  the  name -of  Martin.  As  soon  as  he 
uttered  the  first  words,  the  whole  con- 
gregation rose  and  withdrew.  At  Saint 
Matthew's,  in  Friday  Street^  a  wretch 
named  Timothy  Hall,  who  had  dis- 
graced his  gown  by  acting  as  broker 
for  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  in  the 
sale  of  pardons,  and  who  now  had 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  vacant  bishopric 
of  Oxford,  was  in  like  manner  left  alone 
in  his  church.  At  Serjeant's  Inn,  in 
Chancery  Lane,  the  clerk  pretended 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  a  copy; 
and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King^s 
Bench,  who  had  attended  in  order  to 
see  that  the  royal  mandate  was  obeyed, 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  this 
excuse.  Samuel  "Wesley,  the  father  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  a  curate  in 
London,  took  for  his  text  that  day  the 
noble  answer  of  the  three  Jews  to  the 
Chaldean  tyrant;  "Be  it  known  imto 
thee,  0  Xing,  that  we  will  not  serve 
thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image 
which  thou  hast  set  up."  Even  in  l£e 
chapel  of  Saint  James's  Palace  the| 


officiating  minister  had  the  courage  to 
disobey  the  order.  The  Westminster 
boys  long  remembered  what  took  place 
that  day  in  the  Abbey.  Sprat,  Bishop 
of  Bochester,  officiated  there  as  Bean. 
As  soon  as  he  b^an  to  read,  the  De- 
claration, murmurs  and  the  noise  of 
people  crowding  out  of  the  choir 
drowned  his  voice.  He  trembled  so 
violently  that  men  saw  the  paper  shake 
in  his  hand.  Long  before  he  had 
finished,  the  place  was  deserted  by  all 
but  those  whose  situation  made  it 
necessaiy  for  them  to  remain.* 

Never  had  the  Church  been  so  dear 
to  the  nation  as  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  day.  The  spirit  of  dissent  seemed 
to  be  extinct.  Baxter  from  his  pulpit 
pronounced  an  eulogium  on  the  Bishops 
and  parochial  clergy.  The  Dutch  mi- 
nister, a  few  hours  later,  wrote  to 
inform  the  States  General  that  the 
Anglican  priesthood  had  risen  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public  to  an  incredi- 
ble degree.  The  universal  cry  of  the 
Nonconformists,  he  said,  was  that  thej 
would  rather  continue  to  lie  under  the 
penal  statutes  than  separate  their  cause 
from  that  of  the  prelat«s.t 

Another  week  of  anxiety  and  agita- 
tion passed  away.  Sunday  came  again. 
Again  the  churches  of  the  capital  were 
thronged  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  Declaration  was  read  nowhere  ex- 
cept at  the  vejy  few  places  where  it 
had  been  read  the  week  before.  The 
minister  who  had  officiated  at  the 
chapel  in  Saint  James's  Palace  had 
been  turned  out  of  his  situation:  a 
more  obsequious  divine  appeared  with 
the  paper  in  his  hand :  but  his  agitation 
was  so  great  that  he  coxild  not  articu- 
late. In  truth  the  feeling  of  the  whole 
nation  had  now  become  such  as  none 
but  the  very  best  and  noblest,  or  the 
very  worst  and  basest,  of  mankind  could 
witiiout  much  discomposure  encounter.} 

Even  the  King  stood  aghast  for  a 
moment  at  the  violence  of  the  tempest 
which  he  had  raised.  What  step  was  he 
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next  to  take  ?  He  mnBt  either  advance 
Hoitedon  or  recede;  and  it  was  impos- 
acdwc^  able  to  adyance  without  peril, 
'*™°*°*'  or  to  recede  without  humilia- 
tion. At  one  moment  he  determined  to 
put  forth  a  second  order  enjoining  the 
dergj  in  high  and  angry  terms  to 
pnbliflh  his  Declaration,  and  menacing 
every  one  who  should  be  reficactory 
vith  instant  suspension.  This  order 
was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  press, 
then  ^recalled,  then  a  second  time  sent 
to  the  press,  then  recalled  a  second  time.* 
A  different  plan  was  suggested  by  some 
of  those  who  were  for  rigorous  measures. 
The  prelates  who  had  signed  the  pe- 
tition might  be  cited  before  the  Ecde- 
siastical  Conunission  and  deprived  of 
their  sees.  But  to  this  course  strong 
objections  were  urged  in  Council.  It 
had  been  announced  that  the  Houses 
would  be  convoked  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  Iiords  would  assuredly 
treat  the  sentence  of  deprivation  as  a 
nullity,  would  insist  that  Sancrofb  and 
his  fellow  petitioners  should  be  sum- 
moned to  Pazliamenti  and  would  refuse 
to  acknowledge  a  new  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  or  a  new  Bishop  of  Bath 
sod  Wells.  Thus  the  session,  which 
St  best  was  likely  to  be  sufficiently 
stormy,  would  commence  with  a  deadly 
quarrel  between  the  crown  and  the 
peeis.  If  therefore  it  were  thought 
necessary  to  punish  the  Bishops,  the 
punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  ac- 
cording to  the  known  course  of  English 
law.  Sunderland  had  from  the  begin- 
inng  objected,  as  &r  as  he  dared,  to 
the  Ord^  in  Council.  He  now  sug- 
gested a  course  which,  though  not  &ee 
fiom  inconveniences,  was  the  most 
prndent  and  the  most  dignified  that  a 
series  of  errors  had  left  open  to  the 
government.  The  King  might  with 
grace  and  majesty  announce  to  the 
world  that'  lie  was  deeply  hurt  by  the 
undutifid  conduct  of  the  Church  of 
^^igland;  but  that  he  could  not  forget 
bU  the  services  rendered  by  that 
Church,  in  trying  times,  to  his  father, 
to  his  brother,  and  to  himself;  that,  as 
a  friend  to  the  liberty  of  conscience,  he 
was  unwilling  to  deal  severely  with 

*V«n(»tterB,^^1688. 


men  whom  conscience,  ill  informed  in* 
deed,  and  unreasonably  scrupulous, 
might  have  prevented  from  obeying 
his  oommancU;  and  that  he  would 
therefore  leave  the  offenders  to  that 
punishment  which  their  own  reflections 
would  inflict  whenever  they  should 
calmly  compare  their  recent  acts  with 
the  loyal  doctrines  of  which  they  had 
so  loudly  boasted.  Not  only  Powia 
and  Bellasyse,  who  had  always  been 
for  moderate  counsels,  but  even  Dover 
and  Amndell,  leaned  towards  this 
proposition.  Jeffreys,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  the  government 
would  be  disgraced  if  such  transgressors 
as  the  seven  Bishops  were  suffered  to 
escape  with  a  mere  reprimand.  He 
did  not,  however,  wish  them  to  be 
cited  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion, in  which  he  sate  as  chief  or  rather 
as  sole  Judge.  For  the  load  of  public 
hatred  under  which  he  already  lay  was 
too  much  even  for  his  shameless  fore- 
head and  obdurate  heart ;  and  he 
shrank  from  the  responsibility  which 
he  would  have  incurred  by  pronoun- 
cing an  illegal  sentence  on  the  rulers  of 
the  Church  and  the  favourites  of  the 
nation.  He  therefore  recom- 
mended a  criminal  information.  mtS^^uT' 
It  was  accordingly  resolved  SI2  bI"** 
that  the  Archbi^op  and  the  J^JCi?*^ 
six  other  petitioners  should  be 
brought  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bendi  on  a  charge  of  seditious  libel. 
That  they  would  be  convicted  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  The  Judges 
and  their  officers  were  tools  of  the 
Court.  Since  the  old  charter  of  the 
City  of  London  had  been  forfeited, 
scarcely  one  prisoner  whom  the  govern- 
ment was  bent  on  bringing  to  punish- 
ment had  been  absolved  by  a  jury. 
The  refractory  prelates  would  probably 
be  condemned  to  ruinous  fines  and  to 
long  imprisonment,  and  would  be  glad 
to  ransom  themselves  by  serving,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  the  designs 
of  the  Sovereign.* 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  Hay  it 
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was  notified  to  the  Bishops  that'  on  the 
eighth  of  June  they  mnst  appear  before 
the  King  in  Council.  Why  so  long  an 
interval  was  allowed  we  are  not  in- 
formed. Perhaps  James  hoped  that 
some  of  the  offenders,  terrified  by  his 
displeasure,  might  submit  before  the 
day  fixed  for  the  reading  of  the  Decla- 
ration in  their  dioceses,  and  might,  in 
order  to  make  their  peace  with  him, 
persuade  their  clergy  to  obey  his  order. 
If  such  was  his  hope  it  was  signally 
disappointed.  Sunday  the  third  of 
June  came ;  and  all  parts  of  England 
followed  the  example  of  the  capital. 
Already  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  Glou- 
cester, Salisbury,  Winchester,  and  Exeter 
had  signed  copies  of  the  petition  in 
token  of  their  approbation.  The  Bishop 
of  "Worcester  had  refused  to  distribute 
the  Declaration  among  his  clergy.  The 
Bishop  of  Hereford  had  distributed  it : 
but  it  was  generally  understood  that 
he  was  overwhelmed  by  remorse  and 
shame  for  having  done  so.  Not  one 
parish  priest  in  fifty  complied  with  the 
Order  in  Council.  In  the  great  diocese 
of  Chester,  including  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  only  three  clergymen  could 
be  prevailed  on  by  Cartwright  to  obey 
the  King.  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich 
are  many  hundreds  of  parishes.  In 
only  four  of  these  was  the  Declaration 
read.  The  courtly  Bishop  of  Rochester 
could  not  overcome  the  scruples  of  the 
minister  of  the  ordinary  of  Chatham, 
who  depended  on  the  government  for 
bread.  There  is  stiU  extant  a  pathetic 
letter  which  this  honest  priest  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  "  I 
cannot,"  he  wrote,  "  reasonably  expect 
Your  Honour's  protection.  God's  will 
be  done.  I  must  choose  suffering  rather 
than  sin."* 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of  June 
They  are  ^®  scveu  prelatcs,  fumishcd  by 
b**th?*^  the  ablest  lawyers  in  England 
Privy  with  full  advice,  repaired  to  the 
councfl.  palace,  and  were  called  into  the 
Council  chamber.  Their  petition  was 
lying  on  the  table.  The  Chancellor 
took  the  paper  up,  showed  it  to  the 
Archbishop,  and  said,  *'  Is  this  the  paper 

»  Burnet,  i.  740. ;  Life  of  Prideaux ;  Van 
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which  Your  Grace  wrot6,  and  which 
the  six  Bishops  present  delivered  to 
His  Majesty?  "  Sancroffc  looked  at  the 
paper^  turned  to  the  King;  and  spoke 
thus :  "  Sir,  I  stand  here  a  culprit  I 
never  was  so  before.  Once  I  little 
thought  that  I  ever  should  be  so.  Least 
of  all  could  I  think  that  I  should  he 
charged  with  any  offence  against  my 
King :  but,  since  I  am  so  unhappy  as 
to  be  in  this  situation.  Your  Majesty 
will  not  be  offended  if  I  avail  myself 
of  my  lawful  right  to  decline  saying 
anything  which  may  cnminate  me." 
"This  IS  mere  chicanery,"  said  the 
King.  "I  hope  that  Your  Grace  will 
not  do  so  ill  a  thing  as  to  deny  your 
own  hand."  "  Sir,"  said  Lloyd,  whose 
studies  had  been  much  among  the  ca- 
suists, "all  divines  agree  that  a  person 
situated  as  we  are  may  refuse  to  answer 
such  a  question."  The  King,  as  slow 
of  understanding,  as  quick  of  temper, 
could  not  comprehend  what  the  prelates 
meant.  He  persisted,  and  was  evidently 
becoming  very  angry.  "  Sir,"  said  the 
Archbishop,  "  I  am  not  bound  to  accuse 
myself.  Nevertheless,  if  Your  Majesty 
positively  commands  me  to  answer,  I 
wUl  do  so  in  the  confidence  that  a  just 
and  generous  prince  will  not  suffer  what 
I  say  in  obedience  to  his  orders  to  be 
brought  in  evidence  against  me."  "Yon 
must  not  capitulate  with  your  Sove- 
reign," said  the  Chancellor.  "  No,"  said 
the  King;  "  I  will  not  givp  any  such  com- 
mand. If  you  choose  to  deny  your  own 
hands,I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  yon." 
The  Bishops  were  repeatedly  sent 
out  into  the  antechamber,  and  repeat- 
edly called  back  into  the  Council  zoom. 
At  length  James  positively  commanded 
them  to  answer  tiie  question.  He  did 
not  expressly  engage  that  their  con- 
fession should  not  be  used  against  them. 
But  they,  not  unnaturally,  supposed 
that,  after  what  had  passed,'  sudi  an 
engagement  was  implied  in  his  com- 
mand. Sancrofbacknowledgedhis  hand- 
writing ;  and  his  brethren  followed  his 
example.  They  were  then  interrogated 
about  the  meaning  of  some  words  in 
the  petition,  and  about  the  letter  which 
had  been  circulated  with  so  much  effect 
all  over  the  kingdom:  but  their  lan- 
guage was  so  guayrded  that  nothing  wai 
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gained  by  the  examination.    The  Chan- 
cellor then  told  them  that  a  criminal 
information  would  be  exhibited  against 
them  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  called  upon  them  to  enter  into  re- 
cognisances.  They  refused.  They  were 
peers  of  parliament,  they  said.    They 
were  adyised  by  the  best  lawyers  in 
Westminster  Hall  that  no  peer  could 
be  required  to  enter  into  a  recognisance 
in  a  case  of  libel ;  and  they  should  not 
think  themselves  justified  in  relinquish- 
ing the  privilege  of  their  order.    The 
King  was  so  absurd  as  to  think  himself 
personally  affironted  because  they  chose, 
on  a  legal  question,  to  be  guided  by 
legal  advice.  *  *  You  believe  every  body," 
he  said,  "  rather  than  me."     He  was 
indeed  mortified  and  alarmed.    For  he 
had  gone  so  far  that,  if  they  persisted, 
he  had  no  choice  left  but  to  send  them 
to  prison ;  and,  though  he  by  no  means 
foresaw  all  the  consequences  of  such  a 
step,  he  foresaw  probably  enough  to 
disturb  him.    They  were  resolute.    A 
Thejan    Warrant  was  therefore   made 
^^       out  directing  the  Lieutenant  of 
to  the        the  Tower  to  keep  them  in 
''®''**'*      safe  custody,  and  a  barge  was 
manned  to  convey  them  down  the  river.* 
It  was  known  all  over  London  that 
the  Bishops  were  before  the  Council. 
The   public  anxiety  was  intense.     A 
great  multitude  filled  the   courts  of 
Whitehall  and  all  the  neighbouring 
streets.    Many  people  were  in  the  habit 
of  reJreshing  themselves  at  the  dose  of 
a  summer  d&y  with  the  cool  air  of  the 
Thames.   But  on  this  evening  the  whole 
river  was  alive  with  wherries.    When 
the  Seven  came  forth  under  a  guard, 
the  emotions  of  the  peoplebroke  through 
all  restraint.    Thousands  fell  on  their 
knees  and  prayed  aloud  for  the  men 
who  had,  with  the  Christian  courage 
of  Bidley  and  Latimer,  confronted  a 
tyrant  infiamed  by  all  the  bigotry  of 
Maiy.    Many  dashed  into  the  stream, 
and,  up  to  their  waists  in  ooze  and 
water,  cried  to  the  holy  fathers  to  bless 
them.   All  down  the  river,'from  White- 
hall to  London  Bridge,  the  royal  barge 
passed  between  lines  of  boats,  from 
which  arose  a  shout  of  ''6K>d  bless 
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Your  Lordships."     The  King,  in  great 
alarm,  gave  orders  that  the  garrison  of 
the  Tower  should  be  doubled,  that  the 
Gxiards  should  be  held  ready  for  action, 
and  that  two  companies  should  be  de- 
tached  from    every  .regiment  in  the 
kingdom,   and    sent    up  instantly  to 
London.     But  the  force  on  which  he 
reUed  as  the  means  of  coercing  the 
people  shared  all  the  feelings  of  the 
people.    The  very  sentinels  who  were 
posted  at  the  Traitors*  Gate  r^erently 
asked  for  a  blessing  from  the  martyrs 
whom  they  were  to  guard.    Sir  Edward 
Hales  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower- 
He  was  little  inclined  to  treat  his  pri- 
soners with  kindness.    For  he  was  an 
apostate  from  thq,t  Church  for  which 
they  suffered ;  and  he  held  several  lu- 
crative posts  by  virtue  of  that  dispensing 
power  against  which  they  had  pro- 
tested.   He  learned  with  indignation 
that  his  soldiers  were   drinking  the 
health  of  the  Bishops.     He  ordered 
his  officers  to  see  that  it  was  done  no 
more.    But  the  officers  came  back  with 
a  report  that  the  thing  could  not  be 
prevented,  and  that  no  other  health 
was  drunk  in  the  garrison.    Nor  was 
it  only  by  carousing  that  the  troops 
showed  their  reverence  for  the  fathers 
of  the  Church.    There  was  such  a  show 
of  devotion  throughout  the  Tower  that 
pious  men  thanked  Gk)d  for  bringing 
good  out  of  evil,  and  for  making  the 
persecution  of  His  faithful  servants  the 
means  of  saving  many  souls.    All  day 
the  coaches  and  liveries  of  the  first 
nobles  of  England  were  seen  round  the 
prison  gates.    Thousands  of  humbler 
spectators   constantly  covered    Tower 
Hill.*    But  among  tne  marks  of  public 
respect  and  sympathy  which  the  pre- 
lates received  there  was  one  which  more 
than  all  the  rest  enraged  and  alanned 
the  King.    He  learned  that  a  deputa- 
tion of  ten  Nonconformist  ministers 
had  visited  the  Tower.    He  sent  for 
four  of  these  persons,  and  himself  up- 
braided them.    They  courageously  an- 
swered that  they  thought  it  their  duty 

*  Bnmet,  1.  741. ;  Van  Oitfcers,  June  ^.  ||. 
1688;  LuttreU's  Diaiy,  June  8.  Evclyirs 
Diary;  Letter  of  Dr.  Nalson  to  his  wife, 
dated  June  14.,  and  printed  from  the  Tanner 
MSS. ;  Bereshtrs  Vemoin. 
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to  foi^et  past  qmuTels,  and  to  stand 
by  the  men  who  stood  by  the  Protest- 
ant religion.* 

Scarcely  had  the  gates  of  the  Tower 
Birth  of  ^*^^  closed  on  the  prisoners 
the  pt«>  when  an  event  took  place  which 
****"•  increased  the  public  excitement 
It  had  been  announced  that  the  Queen 
did  not  expect  to  be  confined  till  July. 
But,  on  the  day  aitor  the  Bishops  had 
appeared  before  the  Council,  it  was 
observed  that  the  King  seemed  to  be 
anxious  about  her  state.  In  the  even- 
ing, however,  she  sate  ]^laying  cards  at 
Whitehall  till  near  midnight.  Then 
she  was  carried  in  a  sedan  to  Saint 
James's  Palace,  where  apartments  had 
been  very  hastily  fitted  up  for  her  re- 
ception. Soon  messengers  were  run- 
ning about  in  all  directions  to  summon 
.physicians  and  priests.  Lords  of  the 
Council,  and  Ladies  of  the  Bedcham- 
ber. In  a  few  hours  many  public  func- 
tionaries and  women  of  rank  were 
assembled  in  the  Queen's  room.  There, 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  tenth  of 
June,  a  daylong  kept  sacred  by  the  too 
faithful  adherents  of  a  bad  cause,  was 
bom  the  most  unfortunate  of  princes, 
destined  to  seventy  seven  years  of  exile 
and  wandering,  of  vain  projects,  of 
honours  more  gaUing  than  insults,  and 
of  hopes  such  as  make  the  heart  sick. 

The  calamities  of  the  poor  child  had 
„  .  hesrm  before  his  birth.  The 
nereiiy  natiou  ovcT  which,  aocordiug 
K'l"^!^  to  the  ordinary  course  of  suc- 
ritidoui.  cession,  he  would  have  reigned, 
was  fully  persuaded  that  his  mother 
was  not  really  pregnant  By  whatever 
evidence  the  fact  of  his  birth  had  been 
proved,  a  considerable  number  of  people 
would  probably  have  persisted  in  main- 
taining that  the  Jesuits  had  practised 
some  skilful  sleight  of  hand ;  and  the 
evidence,  partly  from  accident,  partly 
from  gross  mismanagement,  was  really 
open  to  some  objections.  Many  persons 
of  both  sexes  were  in  the  royal  bed- 
chamber when  the  child  first  saw  the 
light ;  but  none  of  them  enjoyed  any 
large  measure  of  public  confidence.  Of 
the  Privy  Councillors  present  half  were 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  those  who  called 

*  Beresby's  Memoirs. 


themselves  Protestants  were  generally 
regarded  as  traitors  to  their  conntiy 
and  their  God.  Many  of  the  women 
in  attendance  were  Erench,  Italian,  and 
Portuguese.  Of  the  English  ladies 
some  were  Papists,  and  some  were  the 
wives  of  Papists.  Some  persons  who 
were  peculiarly  entitled  to  be  present, 
and  wnose  testimony  would  have  satis- 
fied aU  minds  accessible  to  reason,  were 
absent;  and  for  their  absence  the  King 
was  held  responsible.  The  Princess 
Anne  was,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  the  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  event  Her  sex  and  her  experience 
qualified  her  to  act  as  the  guardian  of 
her  sister's  birthright  and  her  own. 
She  had  conceived  strong  suspicions, 
which  were  daily  confirmed  by  circum- 
stances trifiing  or  imaginary.  She 
fancied  that  the  Queen  carefully  shun- 
ned her  scrutiny,  and  ascribed  to  gmlt 
a  reserve  which  was  perhaps  the  efiect 
of  delicacy.*  In  this  temper  Anne  had 
determined  to  be  present  and  vigilant 
when  the  critical  day  should  arrive. 
But  she  had  not  thought  it  necessaiy 
to  be  at  her  post  a  month  before  that 
day,  and  had,  in  compliance,  it  was 
said,  with  her  father^s  advice,  gone  to 
drink  the  Bath  waters.  Sancroft,  whose 
great  place  made  it  his  duty  to  attend, 
and  on  whose  probity  the  nation  placed 
entire  reliance,  had  a  few  hours  before 
been  sent  to  the  Tower  by  James.  The 
Hydes  were  the  proper  protectors  of 
the  rights  of  the  two  Princesses.  The 
Butch  Ambassador  might  be  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  William,  who, 
as  first  prince  of  the  blood  and  consort 
of  the  King's  eldest  daughter,  had  a 
deep  interest  in  what  was  passing. 
James  never  thought  of  summoniDg 
any  member,  male  or  female,  of  the 
family  of  Hvde;  nor  was  the  Dutch 
Ambassador  invited  to  be  present. 

Posterity  has  folly  acquitted  the 
King  of  the  fraud  which  his  people 
imputed  to  him.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  acquit  him  of  folly  and  perverseness 
such  as  explain  and  excuse  the  error  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  suspicions  which  were 

*  Correspondence  between  Anne  and  Msr7, 
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abroad.*  He  ought  to  hare  known 
that  those  suspicions  would  not  be 
dispelled  by  the  evidence  of  membeis 
of  the  Church  of  Eome,  or  of  persons 
who,  though  thej  might  call  themselves 
members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
had  shown  themselves  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  order  to  obtain  hia  favour.  That 
ne  "was  taken  by  surpzise  is  true.  But 
he  had  twelve  hours  to  make  his 
arrangements.  He  foimd  no  difficulty 
in  crowding  Saint  James's  Palace  witn 
bigots  and  sycophants  on  whose  word 
the  nation  placed  no  reliance.  It  would 
have  been  quite  as  easy  to  procure  the 
attendance  of  some  eminent  persons 
whose  attachment  to  the  Princesses 
and  to  the  established  religion  was 
unqnestionable. 

At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  paid 
dearly  for  his  foolhardy  contempt  of 
public  opinion,  it  was  the  fashion  at 
Saint  Germain's  to  excuse  him  by 
throwing  the  blame  on  others.  Some 
Jacobites  charged  Anne  with  having 
purposely  kept  out  of  the  way.  Nay, 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  sa^  that 
Bancroft  had  provoked  the  King  to 
send  him  to  the  Tower,  in  order  that 
the  evidence  which  was  to  confound 
the  calumnies  of  the  malecontents 
might  be  defective.t  The  absurdity  of 
these  imputations  is  palpable.  Could 
Anne  or  Sancroft  possibly  have  fore- 
seen that  the  Queen's  calculations 
would  turn  out  to  be  erroneous  by  a 
whole  month  ?  Had  those  calculations 
been  correct^  Anne  would  have  been 
back  from  Bath,  and  Sancroft  would 
have  been  out  of  the  Tower,  in  ample 
time  for  the  birth.  At  all  events,  the 
maternal  imdes  of  the  King's  daugh- 
ters were  neither  at  a  distance  nor  in 
a  prison.  The  same  messenger  who 
summoned  the  whole  bevy  of  renegades, 
Dover,  Peterborough,  Murray,  Sunder- 
land, and  Mulgrave,  could  just  as 
easily  have  summoned  Clarendon.  If 
they  were  Privy  Councillors,  so  was  he. 
TTia  house  was  in  Jermyn  Street,  not 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  chamber 
of  the  Queen.    Yet  he  was  left  to  learn 

«  This  is  (dear  firom  Clarendon's  Diary, 
Oct.  31. 1688. 
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at  Saint  James's  Church,  from  the 
agitation  and  whispers  of  the  congre- 
gation, that  his  niece  had  ceased  to  be 
heiress  presumptive  of  the  crown.* 
Was  it  a  disqualification  that  he  was 
the  near  kinsman  of  the  Princesses  of 
Orange  and  Denmark?  Or  was  it  a 
disqualification  that  he  was  unalterably 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England  ? 

The  ciy  of  the  whole  nation  was 
that  an  imposture  had  been  practised. 
Papists  had,  daring  some  months,  been 
preidicting,  from  the  pulpit  and  through 
the  press,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  English 
and  Latin,  that  a  Prince  of  Wales 
would  be  given  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Church;    and  they  had  now  accom- 
plished their  own  prophecy.     Every 
witness  who  could  not  be  corrupted  or 
deceived  had  been  studiously  excluded. 
Anne  had  been  tricked  into  visiting 
Bath.    The  Primate  had,  on  the  yeiy 
day  preceding  that  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  villany,  been  sent  to  prison 
in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  law  and  of 
the  privileges  of  peerage.    Not  a  single 
man  or  woman  who  had  the  smallest 
interest  in  detecting  the  fraud   had 
been    suffered    to  be  present.      The 
Queen  had  been  removed  suddenly  and 
at  the  dead  of  night  to  Saint  James's 
Palace,    because    that    buildiqg,  less 
commodious  for  honest  purposes  than 
Whitehall,  had  some  rooms  and  passages 
well  suited  for  the  purpose  of    the 
Jesuits.      There,   amidst    a  circle   of 
zealots  who  thought  nothing  a  crime 
that  tended  to  promote  the  interests  of 
their  Church,   and  of   courtiers  who 
thought  nothing  a  crime  that  tended 
to  enrich  and  aggrandise  themselves,  a 
new  bom  child  had  been  introduced, 
by  means  of  a  warming  pan,  into  the 
royal  bed,  and  then  handed  roimd  in 
triumph,  as  heir  of  three  kingdoms. 
Heated  by  such  suspicions,  suspicions 
unjust,  it  is  true,  but  not  altogether 
unnatural,  men  thronged  more  eagerly 
than  ever  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
saintiy  victims  of    the  tyrant,   who, 
having  long  foully  injured  his  people, 
had  now  MLed  up  the  measure  of  his 
iniquities  by  more  foully  injuring  his 
children.f 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  June  10. 1688. 
t  Johnstone  gives  in  a  very  few  words  an 
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The  Prince  of  Orange,  not  himself 
raflpecting  any  trick,  and  not  aware  of 
the  state  of  public  feeling  in  England, 
ordered  prayers  to  be  said  under  his 
own  roof  for  his  little  brother  in  law, 
and  sent  Zulestein  to  London  with  a 
formal  message  of  congratulation. 
Zulestein,  to  his  amazement,  found  all 
the  people  whom  he  met  open  mouthed 
about  the  infamous  fraud  just  com- 
mitted by  the  Jesuits,  and  saw  erery 
hour  some  fresh  pasquinade  on  the 
pregnancy  and  the  deliTeiy.  He  soon 
wrote  to  tiie  Hague  that  not  one  person 
in  ten  beliered  the  child  to  have  been 
bom  of  the  Queen.* 

The  demeanour  of  the  seven  prelates 
meanwhile  strengthened  the  interest 
which  their  situation  excited.  On  the 
evening  of  the  Black  Friday,  as  it  was 
called,  on  which  they  were  committed, 
they  reached  their  prison  just  at  the 
hour  of  Divine  service..  They  instantly 
hastened  to  the  chapeL  It  chanced 
that  in  the  second  lesson  were  these 
words :  "  In  all  th;ings  approving  our- 
selves as  the  ministers  of  God,  in  much 
patience,  in  afflictions,  in  distresses,  in 
stripes,  in  imprisonments."  AH  zealous 
Churchmen  were  delighted  by  this  co- 
incidence, and  remembered  how  much 
comfort  a  similar  coincidence  had  given, 
near  forty  years  before,  to  Charles  the 
First  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  the  eyening  of  the  next  day, 
Saturday  the  ninth,  a  letter  came  from 
Simderland  eijoming  the  chaplain  of 
the  Tower  to  read  the  Declaration 
during  divine  service  on  the  following 
morning.  As  the  time  fixed  by  the 
Order  in  Council  for  the  reading  in 
London  had  long  expired,  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  government  could  be 
considered  only  as  a  personal  insult  of 
the  meanest  and  most  childish  kind  to 
the  venerable  prisoners.    The  chaplain 

ezodlent  snmmary  of  the  case  against  the 
King.  "  The  generality  of  people  oonclude  all 
is  a  trick ;  because  they  say  the  reckoning  is 
changed,  the  Princess  sent  away,  none  of  the 
Clarendon  family  nor  the  Dutch  Ambassador 
sent  for,  the  suddenness  of  the  thing,  the  ser- 
mons, the  oonfldenoe  of  the  priests,  the  hurry." 
June  18. 1688. 

*  Bonquillo,  -^rji»    RonquUlo  adds,  that 

whflit  Zulestein  said  of  the  state  of  public  opi- 
hiion  was  strictly  true. 


refused  to  comply:  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  situation ;  and  the  chapel  was 
shut  up.* 

The  Bishops  edified  all  who  ap- 
proached them  by  the  firmness  ^lu 
and  cheerfulness  with  which  g^Jjg 
they  endured  confinement,  by  before  tin 
the  modesty  and  meekness  with  B«£ud 
which  they  received  the  ap-  *^**" 
plauises  and  blessings  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  by  the  loyal  attachment 
which  they  professed  for  the  persecutor 
who  sought  their  destruction.  They 
remained  only  a  week  in  custody.  On 
Friday  the  fifteenth  of  June,  the 
first  day  of  term,  they  were  brought 
before  the  King's  Bench.  An  immense 
throng  awaited  their  coming.  From 
the  landing-place  to  the  Court  of  Be- 
quests they  passed  through  a  lane  of 
spectators  who  blessed  and  applauded 
them.  "Friends,"  said  the  prisoners 
as  they  passed,  "honour  the  King; 
and  remember  us  in  your  prayers." 
These  humble  and  pious  expressions 
moved  the  hearers,  even  to  tears. 
When  at  length  the  procession  had 
made  its  way  through  the  crowd  into 
the  presence  of  the  Judges,  the  Atto^ 
ney  General  exhibited  the  information 
which  he  had  been  commanded  to  pre- 
pare, and  moved  that  the  defendants 
might  be  ordered  to  plead.  The 
counsel  on  the  other  side  objected  that 
the  Bishops  had  been  unlawfully  com- 
mitted, and  were  therefore  not  regu- 
larly before  the  Court.  The  question 
whether  a  peer  could  be  required  to 
enter  into  recognisances  on  a  charge  of 
libel  was  argued  at  great  length,  and 
decided  by  a  majority  of  the  Judges 
in  fiivour  of  the  crown.  The  prisoners 
then  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  That  day 
fortnight,  the  twenty-ninth  of  June, 
was  fixed  for  their  trial.  In  the  mean- 
time they  were  allowed  to  be  at  laige 
on  their  own  recognisances.  The  cio^ 
lawyers  acted  prudently  in  not  re- 
quiring sureties.  For  Halifax  had 
arranged  that  twenty  one  temponl 
peers  of  the  highest  consideration 
should  be  ready  to  put  in  bail,  three 
for  each  defendant ;  and  such  a  mani* 

*  Van  Citters^  June  ||.  168S ;  Lntttdl'i 
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festation  of  the  feeling  of  the  nobility 
"would  have  been  no  slight  blow  to  the 
goyemment.  It  was  sJso  known  that 
one  of  the  znost  opulent  Dissenters  of 
the  City  had  begged  that  he  might 
have  the  honour  of  giving  security  for 
"Ken. 

The  Bishops  were  now  permitted  to 
depart  to  their  own  homes.  The  common 
people,  who  did  not  imderstand  the 
nature  of  the  legal  proceedings  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  King's  Bench, 
and  who  saw  that  their  favourites  had 
been  brought  to  Westminster  Hall  in 
custody  and  were  suffered  to  go  away 
in  freedom,  imagined  that  the  good 
canse  was  prospering.  Loud  acclama- 
tions were  raised.  The  steeples  of  the 
churches  sent  forth  joyous  peals.  Sprat 
was  amazed  to  hear  the  bells  of  his  own 
Abbey  ringing  merrily.  He  promptly 
silenced  tibem;  but  his  interference 
caused  much  angry  muttering.  The 
Bishops  found  it  difficult  to  escape  from 
the  importunate  crowd  of  their  well- 
wishers.  Lloyd  was  detained  in  Palace 
Yard  by  admirers  who  struggled  to 
touch  his  hands  and  to  kiss  Sie  skirt 
of  his  robe,  till  Clarendon,  with  some 
difficulty,  rescued  him  and  conveyed 
him  home  by  a  bypath.  Cartwright^  it 
is  said,  was  so  unwise  as  to  mingle  with 
the  crowd.  A  person  who  saw  his  epir 
scopal  habit  asked  and  received  his 
blessing.  A  bystander  cried  out,  "  Do 
you  know  who  blessed  you? **  "  Surely," 
said  he  who  had  just  been  honoured 
by  the  benediction,,  "  it  was  one  of  the 
Seven."  "No,"  said  the  other,  "it  is 
the  Popish  Bishop  of  Chester."  "Popish 
dog,"  cried  the  enraged  Protestant; 
*'  take  your  blessing  back  again." 

Such  was  the  concourse,  and  such  the 
agitation,  that  the  Dutch  Ambassador 
was  surprised  to  see  the  day  dose  with- 
out an  insurrection.  The  King  had  been 
anxious  and  irritable.  In  order  that  he 
might  be  ready  to  suppress  any  dis- 
turbance, he  had  passed  the  morning 
in  reviewing  several  battalions  of  in- 
fantry in  Hyde  Park.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  certain  that  his  troops 
would  have  stood  by  him  if  he  had 
needed  their  services.  When  Bancroft 
reached  Lambeth,  in  the  afternoon,  he 
found  the  footguards,  who  were  quar- 


tered in  that  suburb,  assembled  before 
the  gate  of  his  palace.  They  formed  in 
two  lines  on  his  right  and  left,  and 
asked  his  benediction  as  he  went  through 
them.  He  with  difficulty  prevented 
them  from  lighting  a  bonf&e  in  honour 
of  his  return  to  Us  dwelling.  There 
were,  however,  many  bonfires  that  even- 
ing in  the  City.  Two  Eoman  Catholics, 
who  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  beat  some 
boys  for  joining  in  these  rejoicings, 
were  seized  by  the  mob,  stripped  naked, 
and  ignominiously  branded.* 

Sir  Edward  Hales  now  came  to  de- 
mand fees  from  those  who  had  lately 
been  his  prisoners.  They  refused  to 
pay  anything  for  a  detention  which  they 
regarded  as  illegal  to  an  officer  whose 
commission  was,  on  their  principles,  a 
nullity.  The  Lieutenant  hinted  very 
intelligibly  that^  if  they  came  into  his 
hands  again,  they  should  be  put  into 
heavy  irons  and  should  lie  on  bare 
stones.  "  We  are  under  our  King^s  dis- 
pleasure," was  the  answer ;  "  and  most 
deeply  do  we  feel  it :  but  a  fellow  sub- 
ject who  threatens  us  does  but  lose  his 
breath."  It  is  easy  to  imagine  with 
what  indignation  the  people,  excited  as 
they  were,  must  have  learned  that  a 
renegade  from  the  Protestant  faith,  who 
held  a  command  in  defiance  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  England,  had  dared 
to  menace  divines  of  venerable  age  and 
dignity  vrith  all  the  barbarities  of  Lol- 
lard's Tower.f 

Before  the  day  of  trial  the  agitation 
had  spread  to  the  farthest  cor- 
ners of  the  island.  From  o/SS^ 
Scotland  the  Bishops  received  "«"*"'*• 
letters  assuring  them  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  Presbyterians  of  that  country,  so 
long  and  so  bitterly  hostile  to  prelacy,  t 
The  people  of  Cornwall,  a  fierce,  bold, 
and  athletic  race,  among  whom  there 
was  a  stronger  provincial  feeling  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  realm,  were 
greatly  moved  by  the  danger  of  Tre- 
lawney,  whom  they  reverenced  less  as 
a  ruler  of  the  Church  than  as  the  head 

*  For  the  events  of  this  day  see  the  State 
Trials ;  Clarendon's  Diary  ;  Luttrell's  Diary ; 
Van  Gitters,  June  ^ ;  Johnstone,  June  1& ; 
Revolution  Politics. 

t  Johnstone,  June  18. 1688;  Evelyn's  Diary, 
June  '29. 
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of  an  honourable  house,  and  the  heir 
through  twenty  descents  of  ancestors 
who  had  been  of  great  note  before  the 
Normans  had  set  foot  on  English 
ground.  All  over  the  country  the  pea- 
sants chanted  a  ballad  of  which  the 
burden  is  still  remembered : 

"  And  shall  Trdawn^  die,  and  shall  Trdaw- 
•    n^  die  ? 

Then  thirty  thousand  Cknmish  boys  will 
know  the  reason  why." 

The  miners  from  their  cayems  reechoed 
the  song  with  a  variation: 

"Then  twenly  thocsand  under  ground  will 
know  the  reason  why."  * 

The  rustics  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  loudly  ejqpressed  a  strange 
hope  which  had  never  ceased  to  live  in 
their  hearts.  Their  Protestant  Duke, 
their  beloved  Monmouth,  would  sud- 
denly appear,  would  lead  them  to  vic- 
tory, and  would  tread  down  the  King 
and  ike  Jesuits  under  hia  feetf 

The  ministers  were  appalled.  Even 
Jefi&eys  would  gladly  have  retraced  his 
steps.  He  charged  Clarendon  with 
friendly  messages  to  the  Bishops,  and 
threw  on  others  the  blame  of  the  prose- 
cution which  he  had  himself  recom- 
mended. Sundedand  again  ventured 
to  recommend  concession.  The  late 
auspicious  birth,  he  said,  had  given  the 
King  an  excellent  opportunity  of  with- 
drawing from  a  position  fall  of  danger 
and  inconvenience  without  incurring 
the  reproach  of  timidity  or  of  caprice. 
On  such  happy  occasions  it  had  been 
usual  for  sovereigns  to  make  the  hearts 
of  subjects  glad  by  acts  of  clemency ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  Prince  of  Wales  than  that 
he  should,  while  still  in  his  cradle,  be 
the  peacemaker  between  his  father  and 
the  agitated  nation.  But  the  King's 
resolution  was  fixed.  "  I  will  go  on," 
he  said.  "  I  have  been  oidy  too  indul- 
gent Indulgence  ruined  my  father."  | 
The  artful  minister  found  that 
ofSuDdw-  nis  advice  had  been  formerly 
*"•*•  taken  only  because  it  had  been 
shaped  to  suit  the  royal  temper,  and 

'  *  This  fact  was  communicated  to  me  in  the 
most  obliging  manner  by  the  Reverend  B.  S. 
Hawker  of  Morwenstow  in  Ck>mwall. 
t  Johnstone,  June  18. 1688. 
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that,  from  the  moment  at  which  he 
began  to  counsel  well,  he  began  to 
counsel  in  vain.    He  had  shown  some 
signs  of  slackness  in  the  proceeding 
against  Magdalene  College.     He  had 
recently   attempted   to    convince  the 
King  that  Tyrconnel's  scheme  of  con- 
fiscating the  property  of  the  English 
colonists  in  Ireland  was  fuU  of  danger, 
and  had,  with  the  help  of  Powis  and 
Bellasyse,  so  far  succeeded  that  the  exe- 
cution of  the  design  had  been  post- 
poned   for  another   year.      But  this 
timidity  and  scrupulosity  had  excited 
disgust    and   suspicion  in  the  royal 
mind.*  The  day  o£  retribution  had  ar- 
rived.   Sunderland  was  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  his  rival  Bochester 
had  been  some  months  before.  Each  of 
the  two  statesmen  in  turn  experienced 
the  misery  of  clutching  with  an  agoniz- 
ing grasp,  power  which  was  perceptibly 
slipping  away.    Each  in  turn  saw  his 
suggestions  scornfully  rejected.    Both 
endured  the  pain  of  reading  displeasure 
and  distrust  in  the  countenance  and 
demeanour  of  their  master ;  yet  both 
were  by  their  country  held  responsiUe 
for  those  crimes  and  errors  from  which 
they  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him.  While  he  suspected  them  of  trying 
to  win  popularity  at  the  expense  of  his 
authority  and  dignity,  the  public  voice 
loudly  accused  tiiem  of  trying  to  win 
his  favour  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
honour  and  of  the  general  weaL    Tet, 
in  spite  of  mortifications  and  humiliar 
tions,  they  both  clung  to  office  with  the 
gripe  of  drowning  men.  Both  attempted 
to  propitiate  the  King  by  affecting  a 
willingness  to    be    reconciled   to  his 
Church.    But  there  was  a  point  at 
which  Bochester  was  determined  to 
stop.  He  went  to  the  verge  of  apostasy: 
but  there  he  recoiled :  and  the  world, 
in  consideration  of  the  firmness  with 
which  he  refused  to  take  the  final  step, 
granted  him  a  liberal  amnesty  for  dl 
former  compliances.    Sunder-  ^^ 
land,  less  scrupulous  and  less  tt^tST*' 
sensible  of  shame,  resolved  to  S£^* 
atone  for  his  late  moderation,  c««*»<»"«- 

*  Sunderland's  own  narrative  is,  of  couise, 
not  to  be  implicitly  trusted.  But  he  vouched 
Gtodolphin  as  a  witness  of  what  took  place 
respecting  the  Iri^h  Act  of  Settlement. 
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and  to  recover  the  lojal  confidence,  by 
an  act  which,  to  a  mind  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  religions  truth,  must 
have  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most 
flagitious  of  crimes,  and  which  even  men 
of  the  world  regard  as  the  last  excess 
of  baseness.  About  a  week  before  tiie 
day  fixed  for  the  great  trial,  it  was  pub- 
licly announced  tiiat  he  was  a  Papist. 
The  King  talked  with  delight  of  this 
triumph  of  divine  grace.  Courtiers  and 
envoys  kept  their  countenances  as  well 
as  they  could  while  the  renegade  pro- 
tested that  he  had  been  long  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  finding  salvation 
out  of  ^e  communion  of  Bome,  and 
that  his  conscience  would  not  let  him 
rest  till  he  had  renounced  the  heresies 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  The 
news  spread  feust.  At  all  the  coffee- 
houses it  was  told  how  the  prime  mi- 
nister of  England,  his  feet  bare,  and  a 
taper  in  his  hand,  had  repaired  to  the 
royal  chapel  and  knocked  humbly  for 
admittance ;  how  a  priestly  voice  from 
within  liad  demanded  who  was  there ; 
how  Sunderland  had  made  answer  that 
a  poor  sinner  who  had  long  wandered 
from  the  true  Church  entreated  her  to 
receive  and  to  absolve  him ;  how  the 
doors  were  opened ;  and  how  the  neo- 
phyte partook  of  the  holy  mysteries.* 

This  scandalous  apostasy  could  not 
^P^i^  but  heighten  the  interest  with 
g^«  which  the  nation  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  the  fate 
of  the  seven  brave  confessors  of  the 
English  Church  was  to  be  decided.  To 
pack  a  jury  was  now  the  great  object 
of  the  King.  The  crown  lawyers  were 
ordered  to  make  strict  inquiry  as  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  persons  who  were 
registered  in  the  freeholders'  book.  Sir 
Samuel  Astry,  Clerk  of  the  Crown, 
whose  duty  it  was,  in  cases  of  this 
description,  to  select  the  names,  was 
summoned  to  the  palace^  and  had  an 
interview  with  James  in  the  presence 
of  the  Chancellor.f  Sir  Samuel  seems 
to  have  done  his  best  For,  among  the 
forty  eight  persons  whom  he  nominated, 

Jnne  21.   June  28. 

*  BariUon,    j^^^^      jBiy&    1688 ;   Adda, 

j°niy  Q,' ;   Van   Cttfcers,   -^^;   Johnstone, 
July  2. 1688 ;  The  Converta,  a  poem. 
t  Clarendon's  Diary,  June  21. 1688. 


were  said  to  be  several  servants  of  the 
King,  and  several  Koman  Catholics.* 
But  as  the  counsel  for  the  Bishops  had 
a  light  to  strike  off  twelve,  these  per- 
sons were  removed.  The  crown  lawyers 
also  struck  off  twelve.  The  list  was 
thus  reduced  to  twenty  four.  The  first 
twelve  who  answered  to  their  names 
were  to  try  the  issue. 

On  the  twenty  ninth  of  June,  "West- 
minster Hall,  OldandKew  Palace  Yard, 
and  all  the  neighbouring  streets  to  a 
great  distance  were  thronged  with  peo- 
ple. Such  an  auditory  had  never  before 
and  has  never  since  been  assembled  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  .  Thirty 
five  temporal  peers  of  the  realm  were 
counted  in  the  crowdf 

All  the  four  Judges  of  the  Court 
were  on  the  bench.  "Wright,  who 
presided,  had  been  raised  to  his  high 
place  over  the  heads  of  many  abler  and 
more  learned  men  solely  on  account  of 
his  unscrupulous  servility.  AUibone 
was  a  Papist,  and  owed  his  situation 
to  that  dispensing  power,  the  legality 
of  which  was  now  in  question.  Hollo- 
way  had  hitherto  been  a  serviceable 
tool  of  the  government.  Even  Powell, 
whose  character  for  honesty  stood  high, 
had  bome  a  part  in  some  proceedings 
which  it  is  impossible  to  defend.  He 
had,  in  the  great  case  of  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  with  some  hesitation,  it  is  true, 
and  after  some  delay,  concurred  with 
the  majority  of  the  bench,  and  had 
thus  brought  on  his  character  a  stain 
which  his  honourable  conduct  on  this 
day  completely  effaced. 

The  counsel  were  by  no  means 
fairly  matched.  The  government  had 
required  from  its  law  officers  services 
so  odious  and  disgraceful  that  all  the 
ablest  jurists  and  advocates  of  the 
Tory  party  had,  one  after  another^ 
refrised  to  comply,  and  had  been  dis- 
missed from  their  employments.  Sir 
Thomas  Powis,  the  Attorney  General, 
was  scarcely  of  the  third  rank  in  l^s 
profession.  Sir  "William  Williams,  the 
Solicitor  General,  had  great  abilities 
and  dauntless  courage :  but  he  wanted 
discretion;    he  loved  wrangling;    he 

*  Van  Citters,  ^^^  1688. 
t  Johnstone,  July  2. 168S. 
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had  no  command  oyer  liis  temper ;  and 
he  was  hated  and  despised  hj  all 
political  parties.  The  most  conspi- 
cuons  assistants  of  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  were  Serjeant  Tnnder,  a  Eo- 
man  Catholic,  and  Sir  Bartholomew 
Shower,  Keooider  of  London,  who  had 
some  legal  learning,  bnt  whose  fulsome 
apologies  and  endless  repetitions  were 
the  jest  of  Westminster  HalL  The 
government  had  wished  to  secure  the 
services  of  Maynard:  but  he  had 
plainly  declared  that  he  could  not  in 
conscience  do  what  was  asked  of  him.* 
On  the  other  side  were  arrayed 
almost  all  the  eminent  forensic  talents 
of  the  age.  Sawyer  and  Finch,  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James, 
had  been  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral, and  who,  during  the  persecution  of 
the  Whigs  in  the  late  reign,  had  served 
the  crown  with  but  too  much  vehe- 
mence and  success^  were  of  counsel  for 
the  defendants.  With  them  were 
joined  two  persons  who,  since  age  had 
diminished  the  activity  of  Maynard, 
were  reputed  the  two  best  lawyers  that 
eould  be  found  in  the  Inns  of  Court ; 
Femberton,  who  had,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second,  been  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  who  had  been 
removed  ^m  his  high  place  on 
account  of  his  humanity  and  modera- 
tion, and  who  had  resumed  his  practice 
at  the  bar ;  and  Follexfen,  who  had 
long  been  at  the  head  of  the  Western 
circuit,  and  who,  though  he  had  in- 
curred much  unpopularity  by  holding 
briefs  for  the  crown  at  the  Bloody 
Assizes,  and  particularly  by  appearing 
against  Alice  Lisle,  was  known  to  be 
at  heart  a  Whig,  if  not  a  republican. 
Sir  Creswell  Levinz  was  also  there,  a 
man  of  great  knowledge  and  experience, 
but  of  singularly  timid  nature.  He 
had  been  removed  from  the  bench 
some  years  before,  because  he  was 
afraid  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
government.  He  was  now  afraid  to 
appear  as  the  advocate  of  the  Bishops, 
and  had  at  first  refused  to  receive  their 
retainer :  but  it  had  been  intimated  to 
him  by  the  whole  body  of  attorneys 
who  employed  him  that)  if  he  declined 

*  Johnstone,  Jnly  2. 1088. 


this  hneS,  he  should  never  hsTe 
another.* 

Sir  G;eorge  Treby,  an  able  and 
zealous  Whig,  who  had  been  Beoorder 
of  London  under  the  old  charter,  was 
on  the  same  side.  Sir  John  Holt,  a 
still  more  eminent  Whig  lawyer,  was 
not  retained  for  the  defence,  in  conse- 
quence, it  should  seem,  of  some  pieju- 
dice  conceived  against  him  by  San- 
croftk  but  was  privately  consulted  on 
the  case  by  the  Bishop  of  Londomf 
The  junior  counsel  for  the  Bishops 
was  a  young  barrister  named  John 
Somers.  He  had  no  advantages  of 
birth  or  fortune ;  nor  had  he  yet  had 
any  opportunity  of  distinguishing  him- 
self before  the  eyes  of  the  public:  bnt 
his  genius,  his  industry,  his  great  and 
various  accomplishments,  were  well 
known  to  a  small  circle  of  friends; 
and,  in  spite  of  his  Whig  opinions,  his 
pertinent  and  lucid  mode  of  arguing 
and  the  constant  propriety  of  his 
demeanour  had  already  secured  to  him 
the  ear  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
The  importance  of  obtaining  his  ser- 
vices had  been  strongly  represented  to 
the  Bishops  bj  Jolmstone;  and  Pol- 
lezf en,  it  is  said,  had  declared  that  no 
man  in  Westminster  BJdl  was  so  well 
qualified  to  treat  a  historical  and  con- 
stitutional question  as  Somers. 

The  jury  was  sworn.  It  consisted 
of  persons  of  highly  respectable  station. 
The  foreman  was  Sir  Roger  Langley,  a 
baronet  of  old  and  honourable  family. 
With  him  were  joined  a  knight  and 
ten  esquires,  several  of  whom  an 
known  to  have  been  men  of  large 
possessions.  There  were  some  Non- 
conformists in  the  number ;  for  the 
Bishops  had  wisely  resolved  not  to 
show  any  distrust  of  the  Protestant 
Dissentera.  One  name  excited  consi- 
derable alarm,  that  of  Michael  Arnold. 
He  was  brewer  to  the  palace ;  and  it 
was  apprehended  that  the  government 
counted  on  his  voice.  The  story  goes 
that  he  complained   bitterly   of  the 

«  Jolmstone,  Jnly  2.  1688.  The  editor  of 
Levinz's  Bq;x)rta  expiesses  great  wonder  that, 
after  the  Bevolution,  Levinz  was  notreplaoxl 
on  the  bench.  The  facts  related  by  JohnstoiM 
may  perhaps  explain  the  Heetnlng  injttstioe. 

t  I  draw  this  inference  from  a  letter  of 
Compton  to  Bancroft,  datod  the  12th  of  JaBe> 
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position  in  which  he  found  himself. 
**  Whatever  I  do,"  he  said,  "I  am  sure 
to  be  half  mined.  If  I  say  Not  Guilty, 
I  shall  brew  no  more  for  the  King; 
and  if  I  say  Guilty,  I  shall  brew  no 
more  for  anybody  else."  * 

The  trial  then  commenced,  a  trial 
-nrhich,  even  when  coolly  perused  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half^  has  aU  the  interest  of  a  drama. 
The  advocates  contended  on  both  sides 
with  tax  more  than  professional  keen- 
ness and  vehemence;  the  audience 
listened  with  as  much  anxiety  as  if  the 
fate  of  every  one  of  them  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  verdict ;  and  the  turns 
of  fortune  were  so  sudden  and  amazing 
that  the  multitude  repeatedly  passed 
in  a  single  minute  m)m  anxiety  to 
exultation,  and  back  again  from  exulta- 
tion to  still  deeper  anxiety. 

The  information  charged  the  Bishops 
with  having  written  or  published,  in 
the  coimty  of  Middlesex,  a  fedse, 
malicious,  and  seditious  libel.  The 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  first  tried  to 
prove  the  writing.  For  this  purpose 
several  persons  were  called  to  speak  to 
the  hands  of  the  Bishops.  But  the 
witnesses  were  so  unwUling  that  hardly 
a  single  plain  answer  could  be  extracted 
from  any  of  them.  Pemberton,  Pol- 
lexfen,  and  Levinz  contended  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury. 
Two  of  the  Judges,  Holloway  and 
Powell,  declared  themselves  of  the 
same  opinion ;  and  the  hopes  of  the 
spectators  rose  high.  All  at  once  the 
crown  lawyers  announced  their  inten- 
tion to  take  another  line.  Powis,  with 
shame  and  reluctance  which  he  could 
not  dissemble,  put  into  the  witness 
box  Blathwayt,  a  Clerk  of  the  Privy 
Council,  who  had  been  present  when 
the  King  interrogated  the  Bishops. 
Blathwayt  swore  that  he  had  heard 
them  own  their  si^atures.  His  testi- 
mony was  decisive.  "Why,"  said 
Judge  Holloway  to  the  Attorney, 
"  when  you  had  such  evidence,  did 
not  you  produce  it  at  firsts  without  all 
this  waste  of  time  ?  "  It  soon  appeared 
why  the  counsel  for  the  crown  had 
been  unwilling,  without  absolute  neces- 
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sity,  to  resort  to  this  mode  of  prooC 
Pemberton  stopped  Blathwayt,  sub- 
jected him  to  a  searching  cross  exami- 
nation, and  insisted  upon  having  aU  that 
had  passed  between  the  Eling  and  the 
defendants  fully  related.  "  That  is  a 
pretty  thing  indeed,'*  cried  Williams. 
"Do  you  think,"  said  Powis,  "that you 
are  at  liberty  to  ask  our  witnesses  any 
impertinent  question  that  comes  into 
your  heads  ?  "  The  advocates  of  the 
Bishops  were  not  men  to  be  so  put 
down.  "  He  is  sworn,"  said  PoUexfen, 
"to  tell  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth; 
and  an  answer  we  must  and  will  have." 
The  witness  shuffled,  equivocated,  pre- 
tended to  misunderstand  the  questions, 
implored  the  protection  of  the  Court 
But  he  was  in  hands  &om  which  it 
was  not  easy  to  escape.  At  length  the 
Attorney  again  interposed.  "If,"  he 
said,  "you  persist  in  asking  such  a 
question,  tell  us,  at  least,  what  use  you 
mean  to  make  of  it"  Pemberton,  who, 
through  the  whole  trial,  did  his  duty 
manfully  and  ably,  replied  without 
hesitation ;.  "  My  Ijords,  I  will  answer 
Mr.  Attorney.  I  will  deal  plainly  with 
the  Court.  If  the  Bishops  owned  this 
paper  under  a  promise  from  His  Ma- 
jesty that  their  confession  should  not 
be  used  against  them,  I  hope  that  no 
unfair  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
them."  "You  put  on  His  Majesty 
what  I  dare  hardly  name,"  said 
Williams.  "Since  you  will  be  so 
pressing,  I  demand,  for  the  King,  that 
tlie  question  may  be  recorded."  "  What 
do  you  mean,  Mr.  Solicitor?"  said 
Sawyer,  interposing.  "  I  know  what  I 
mean,"  said  the  apostate*.  "I  desire 
that  the  question  may  be  recorded  in 
Court."  "  Record  what  you  will.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  you,  Mr.  Sohcitor,"  said 
Pemberton.  Then  came  a  loud  and 
fierce  altercation,  which  Wright  could 
with  difficulty  quiet  In  other  cir- 
cumstances, he  woidd  probably  have 
ordered  the  question  to  be  recorded, 
and  Pemberton  to  be  committed.  But 
on  this  great  day  the  unjust  Judge  was 
overawed.  He  often  cast  a  side  glance 
towards  the  thick  rows  of  Earls  and 
Barons  by  whom  he  was  watched,  and 
before  whom,  in  the  next  Parliament^ 
he  might  stand  at  the  bar.    He  looked. 
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a  bjBtander  said,  as  if  all  the  peers 
present  had  halters  in  their  pockets.* 
At  length  Blathwayt  was  forced  to 
give  a  Ml  account  of  what  had  passed. 
It  appeared  that  the  King  had  entered 
into  no  express  coTenant  with  the 
Bishops.  Bnt  it  appeared  also  that 
the  Bishops  might  not  unreasonably 
think  that  there  was  an  implied  en- 
gagement. Indeed,  &om  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  crown  lawyers  to  put  the 
Clerk  of  the  Council  into  the  witness 
box,  and  from  the  rehemence  with 
which  they  objected  to  Pemberton*s 
cross  examination,  it  is  plain  that  they 
were  themselves  of  this  opinion. 

Howeyer,  the  handwriting  w^ui  now 
proved.  But  a  new  and  serious  ob- 
jection was  raised.  It  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  Bishops  had 
written  the  alleged  libel.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  prove  also  that  they  had 
written  it  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
And  not  only  was  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  to  prove 
this ;  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
defendants  to  prove  the  contrary.  For 
it  so  happened  that  Sancroft  had  never 
once  left  the  palace  at  Lambeth  from 
the  time  when  the  Order  in  Council 
appeared  till  after  the  petition  was  in 
the  King's  hands.  The  whole  case  for 
the  prosecution  had  therefore  com- 
pletely broken  down ;  and  the  audience, 
with  great  glee,  expected  a  speedy  ac- 
quittal 

The  crown  lawyers  then  changed 
their  ground  again,  abandoned  alto- 
gether the  charge  of  writing  a  libel, 
and  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Bishops 
had  published  a  Hbel  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  The  difficulties  were  great. 
The  delivery  of  the  petition  to  the 
King  was  undoubtedly,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  a  publication.  But  how  was 
this  delivery  to  be  proved  ?  No  person 
had  been  present  at  the  audience  in  the 
royal  closet,  except  the  King  and  the 
defendants.  The  King  could  not  well 
be  sworn.  It  was  therefore  only  by 
the  admissions  of  the  defendants  that 
the  fact  of  publication  could  be  esta- 
blished. Blathwayt  was  again  examined, 

*  This  is  the  expression  of  an  eyewitness. 
It  is  in  a  newsletter  in  the  Mackintosh  Col- 
lection. 


but  in  vain.  He  well  remembered,  he 
said,  that  the  Bishops  owned  their 
hands ;  but  he  did  not  remember  thst 
they  owned  the  paper  which  lay  on  the 
table  of  the  Privy  Council  to  be  the 
same  p^per  which  they  had  delivered 
to  the  iing,  or  that  they  were  even 
interrogated  on  that  point.  Several 
other  official  men  who  had  been  is 
attendance  on  the  Council  were  caUed, 
and  among  them  Samuel  Pepys,  Se- 
cretary of  the  Admiralty;  but  none  of 
them  could  remember  that  anything 
was  said  about  the  delivery.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  Williams  put  lead- 
ing questions  till  the  cotmsd.  on  the 
other  side  declared  that  such  twisting, 
such  wiredrawing,  was  never  seen  in  a 
court  of  justice,  and  till  Wright  himself 
was  forced  to  admit  that  the  Solidtoi^s 
mode  of  examination  was  contrary  to 
all  rule.  As  witness  after  witness  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  roars  of  laughter 
and  shouts  of  triumph  which  the  Judges 
did  not  even  attempt  to  silence,  shook 
the  halL 

It  seemed  that  at  length  this  haid 
%ht  had  been  won.  The  case  for  the 
crown  was  dosed.  Had  the  coxinsel  for 
the  Bishops  remained  silent,  an  acquittal 
was  certain;  for  nothing  whidi  the 
most  corrupt  and  shameless  Judge  could 
venture  to  call  legal  evidence  of  publi- 
cation had  been  given.  The  Chief 
Justice  was  beginning  to  charge  1^« 
jury,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  di- 
rected them  to  acquit  the  defendants; 
but  Finch,  too  anxious  to  be  perfectiy 
discreet,  interfered,  and  begged  to  be 
heard.  "  If  you  will  be  heard,"  said 
Wright,  "  you  shall  be  heard ;  but  yon 
do  not  understand  your  own  interests." 
The  other  counsel  for  the  defence  made 
Finch  sit  down,  and  begged  the  Chief 
Justice  to  proceed.  He  was  about  to 
do  so,  when  a  messenger  came  to  the 
Solidtor  General  with  news  that  Lord 
Sunderland  could  prove  the  publication, 
and  would  come  down  to  the  court  im- 
mediately. Wright  maliciously  told 
the  counsel  for  the  defence,  that  they 
had  only  themselves  to  thank  £[>r  tlM 
turn  wmch  things  had  taken.  The 
countenances  of  the  great  multitude 
feU.  Finch  was,  during  some  hours, 
the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  country. 
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Why  could  he  not  sit  still  as  his  betters, 
Sa^er,  Fembcrton,  and  Follexfen,  had 
done?  His  lore  of  meddling,  his  am- 
bition to  make  a  fine  speech,  had  mined 
ererything. 

Meanwhile  the  Lord  President  was 
brought  in  a  sedan  chair  through  the 
hall.  Not  a  hat  moved  as  he  passed ; 
and  many  yoices  cried  out  "Popish 
dog."  He  came  into  court  pale  and 
trembling,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  gave  his  evidence  in  a 
&ltenng  Toioe.  He  swore  that  the 
Bishops  had  informed  him  of  their  in- 
tention to  present  a  petition  to  the 
King,  and  that  they  bad  been  admitted 
into  the  royal  closet  for  that  purpose. 
This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the 
circamstanoe  that,  after  they  left  the 
doset,  there  was  in  the  KingNi  hands  a 
petition  signed  by  them,  was  such  proof 
as  might  reasonably  satisfy  a  jury  of 
the  fiict  of  the  publication. 

Publication  in  Middlesex  was  then 
proTed.  But  was  the  paper  thus  pub- 
lished a  false,  malicious,  and  seditious 
libel  ?  Hitherto  the  matter  in  dispute 
had  been  whether  a  fact  which  every- 
body well  knew  to  be  true  could  be 
proved  according  to  technical  rules  of 
evidence;  but  now  the  contest  became 
one  of  deeper  interest.  It  was  neces- 
saiy  to  inquire  into  the  limits  of  pre- 
rogative and  liberty,  into  the  right  of 
the  King  to  dispense  with  statutes, 
into  the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition 
for  the  re£ess  of  grievances.  During 
three  hours  the  counsel  for  the  peti- 
tioners argued  with  great  force  in  de- 
fence of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  proved  from  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Bishops  had  affirmed  no  more  than 
the  truth  when  they  represented  to  the 
King  that  the  dispensing  power  which 
he  claimed  had  been  repeatedly  de- 
dared  illegal  by  Parliament.  Somers 
rose  last.  He  spoke  little  more  than 
five  minutes :  but  every  word  was  ftdl 
of  weighty  matter ;  and  when  he  sate 
down  his  reputation  as  an  orator  and  a 
constitutional  lawyer  was  established. 
"He  went  through  the  expressions  which 
were  used  in  the  information  to  describe 
the  offence  imputed  to  the  Bishops,  and 
showed  that  every  word,  whether  ad- 


jective or  substantive,  was  altogether 
inappropriate.  The  offence  imputed 
was  a  false,  a  malicious,  a  seditious 
libel.  False  the  paper  was  not;  for 
every  fust  which  it  set  forth  had  been 
shown  from  the  journals  of  Parliament 
to  be  true.  MaliciouB  the  paper  was 
not ;  for  the  defendants  had  not  sought 
an  occasion  of  strife,  but  had  been 
placed  by  the  government  in  such  a 
situation  that  they  must  either  oppose 
themselves  to  the  royal  will,  or  violate 
the  most  sacred  obligations  of  con- 
science and  honour.  Seditious  the  paper 
was  not ;  for  it  had  not  been  scattered 
by  the  writers  among  the  rabble,  but 
delivered  privately  into  the  hands  of 
the  King  luone ;  and  a  libel  it  was  not^ 
but  a  decent  petition  such  as,  by  the 
laws  of  England,  nay,  by  the  laws  of 
imperial  Home,  by  the  laws  of  all  civi- 
lised states,  a  subject  who  thinks  him- 
self aggrieved  mav  with  propriety  pre- 
sent to  the  sovereign. 

The  Attorney  replied  shortly  and 
feebly.  The  Solicitor  spoke  at  great 
length  and  with  great  acrimony,  and 
was  often  interrupted  by  the  clamours 
and  hisses  of  the  audience.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  lay  it  down  that  no  subject 
or  body  of  subjects,  except  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  had  a  right  to  petition 
the  King.  The  galleries  were  farious ; 
and  the  Chief  Justice  himself  stood 
aghast  at  the  effironteiy  of  this  venal 
turncoat. 

At  length  Wright  proceeded  to  sum 
up  the  evidence.  His  language  showed 
that  the  awe  in  which  he  stood  of  the 
government  was  tempered  by  the  awe 
with  which  the  audience,  so  numerous, 
so  splendid,  and  so  strongly  excited, 
had  impressed  him.  He  said'  that  he 
would  give  no  opinion  on  the  question 
of  the  dispensing  power;  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  do  so ;  that 
he  could  not  agree  with  much  of  the 
Solicitor's  speech ;  that  it  was  the  right 
of  the  subject  to  petition ;  but  that  the 
particular  petition  before  the  Court  was 
improperly  worded,  and  was,  in  the 
contemplation  of  law,  a  libel.  Allibond 
was  of  the  same  mind,  but,  in  giving 
his  opinion,  showed  such  gross  igno- 
rance of  law  and  history  as  brought  on 
I  him  the  contempt  of  all  who  heard  him. 
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Holloway  evaded  the  question  of  the 
dispensmg  power,  but  said  that  the 
petition  seemed  to  him  to  be  such  as 
subjects  who  think  themseLyes  ag- 
grieyed  are  entitled  to  present^  and 
therefore  no  libel.  Powell  took  a  bolder 
course.  He  axowed  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
was  a  nullity,  and  that  the  dispensing 
power,  as  lately  exercised,  was  utterly 
inconsistent  with  all  law.  If  these 
encroachments  of  prerogative  were  al- 
lowed, there  was  an  end  of  Parliaments. 
The  whole  legislative  authority  would 
be  in  the  King.  "  That  issue,  gentle- 
men,'* he  said,  "  I  leave  to  God  and  to 
your  consciences."* 

It  was  dark  before  the  jury  retired 
to  consider  of  their  verdict  The  night 
was  a  night  of  intense  anxiety.  Some 
letters  are  extant  which  were  de- 
spatched during  that  period  of  sus- 
pense, and  which  have  therefore  an 
interest  of  a  peculiar  kind.  *'It  is 
very  late,"  wrote  the  Papal  Nuncio; 
"and  the  decision  is  not  yet  known. 
The  Judges  and  the  culprits  have  gone 
to  their  own  homes.  The  jury  remain 
together.  Tomorrow  we  shall  learn 
the  event  of  this  great  struggle." 

The  solicitor  for  the  Bishops  sate  up 
all  night  .with  a  body  of  servants  on 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  room  where 
the  jury  was  consulting.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  watch  the  officers 
who  watched  the  doors ;  for  those  offi- 
cers were  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  crown,  and  might,  if  not  care- 
fully observed,  have  fliniished  a  courtly 
juryman  with  food,  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  starve  out  the  other 
eleven.  Strict  guard  was  therefore 
kept  Not  even  a  candle  to  Ught  a  pipe 
was  permitted  to  enter.  Some  basins 
of  water  for  washing  were  suffered  to 
pass  at  about  four  in  the  morning. 
The  jurymen,  raging  with  thirst*,  soon 
lapped  up  the  whole.  Great  numbers 
of  people  walked  the  neighbouring 
streets  tiU  dawn.  Every  hour  a  mes- 
senger came  irom  Whitehall  to  know 
what  was  passing.  Voices,  high  in 
aItercation,were  repeatedly  heard  within 

*  See  the  prooeedings  in  the  Collection  of 
State  Trials.  I  have  taken  some  touches  from 
Johnstone,  and  some  from  Van  Citters. 


the  room:   but  nothing  certain  was 
known.* 

At  first  nine  were  for  acquitting  and 
three  for  convicting.  Two  of  the  mi- 
nority soon  gave  way :  but  Arnold  was 
obstinate.  Thomas  Austin,  a  oountry 
gentleman  of  great  estate,  who  had  paid 
dose  attention  to  the  evidence  and 
speeches,  and  had  taken  full  notes, 
wished  to  argue  the  question.  Arnold 
declined.  He  was  not  used,  he  dog- 
gedly said,  to  reasoning  and  debating. 
His  conscience  was  not  satisfied ;  and 
he  should  not  acquit  the  Bishops.  "  If 
you  come  to  that,"  said  Austin,  "look 
at  me.  I  am  the  largest  and  strongest 
of  the  twelve ;  and  before  I  find  such  a 
petition  as  this  a  libel,  here  I  will  stay 
till  I  am  no  bigger  than  a  tobacco 
pipe."  It  was  six  in  the  morning  before 
Arnold  yielded.  It  was  soon  known 
that  the  jury  were  agreed :  but  what 
the  verdict  would  be  was  still  a  secretf 

At  ten  the  Court  again  met.  The 
crowd  was  greater  than  ever.  The  jury 
appeared  in  their  box ;  and  there  was 
a  breathless  stillness. 

Sir  Samuel  Astry  spoke.  "  Do  yon 
find  the  defendants,  or  any  of  Thenr. 
them,  guilty  of  the  misde-  <**«*• 
meanour  whereof  they  are  impeached, 
or  not  guilty?"  Sir  Eoger  Xiang^ey 
answered,  "  Not  Guilty."  As  the  words 
were  uttered,  Halifax  sprang  up  and 
waved  his  hat.  At  that  signal  j^^^ 
benches  and  galleries  raised  a  p«vi* 
shout  In  a  moment  ten  thousand 
persons,  who  crowded  the  great  hall, 
replied  with  a  still  louder  shout^  which 
made  the  old  oaken  roof  crac^;  and 
in  another  moment  the  innomenible 
throng  without  set  up  a  third  huzsa. 
which  was  heard  at  Temple  Bar.  The 
boats  which  covered  the  Thames  gave 
an  answering  cheer.  A  peal  of  gun- 
powder was  heard  on  the  water,  and 
another,  and  another ;  and  so,  in  a  few 
moments,  the  glad  tidings  went  flying 
past  the  Savoy  and  the  Friars  to  Lon- 
don Bridge,  and  to  the  forest  of  masts 
below.  As  the  news  spread,  streets  and 

«  Johnstone,  July  2. 1688 ;  Letter  from  Hr. 
Ince  to  the  Archbi^op,  dated  at  six  o'clodr  ia 
the  morning ;  Tanner  MSS. ;  Berolation  Fi>- 
litics. 

t  Johnstone,  July  2. 1688. 
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squares,  marketplaces  and  coffeehotises, 
broke  forth  into  acclamations.  Yet 
were  the  acclamations  less  strange  than 
the  weeping.  For  the  feelings  of  men 
had  been  wound  np  to  such  a  point  that 
at  length  the  stem  English  nature,  so 
little  used  to  outward  signs  of  emotion, 
gaTe  way,  and  thousands  sobbed  aloud 
for  Teiy  joy.  Meanwhile,  from  the  out- 
skirts of  the  multitude,  horsemen  were 
spurring  off  to  bear  along  all  the  great 
roads  inteUigence  of  the  victory  of  oiir 
Chnrch  and  nation.  Yet  not  even  that 
astounding  explosion  could  awe  the 
bitter  and  intrepid  spirit  of  the  Solici- 
tor. Striying  to  make  himself  heard 
aboTe  the  din,  he  called  on  the  Judges 
to  commit  those  who  had  violated,  by 
clanionr,  the  dignity  of  a  court  of  justice. 
One  of  the  rejoicing  populace  was  seized. 
But  the  tribunal  Mt  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  punish  a  single  individual  for 
an  offence  common  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  dismissed  him  with  a  gentle 
reprimand.^ 

It  was  vain  to  think  of  passing  at 
that  moment  to  any  other  business. 
Indeed  the  roar  of  the  multitude  was 
such  that,  during  half  an  hour,  scarcely 
a  word  could  be  heard  in  the  court 
Williams  got  to  his  coach  amidst  a 
tempest  of  hisses  and  curses.  Cart- 
wright,  whose  curiosity  was  ungovern- 
able, had  been  guilty  of  the  foUy  and 
indecency  of  coming  to  Westminster  in 
order  to  hear  the  decision.  He  was 
recognised  by  his  sacerdotal  garb  and 
by  lus  corpulent  figure,  and  was  hooted 
through  the  hall.  ''Take  care,"  said 
one,  "  of  the  wolf  in  sheep*s  clothing." 
"  Make  room,"  cried  another,  "  for  the 
man  with  the  Pope  in  his  belly ."f 

*  State  Trials;  Oldmlxon,  739.;  Claren- 
don's Diary,  Jnne  25. 1688  ;  Johnstone,  July 
2. ;  Yan  Gitters,  July  ^. ;  Adda,  July  ^. ; 
Lnttrell's  Diary ;  Barillon,  July  ^. 

t  Van  Citters,  July  ^.  The  gravity  with 
-which  he  tells  the  story  has  a  comic  efltot. 
*■*  Den  Bisschop  yan  Chester  -wie  seer  de  partie 
van  het  hof  houdt,  om  te  yoldoen  aan  syne 
gewoone  nieoi^erigheyt,  hem  op  dien  tyt  in 
Weetminster  Hall  mede  hebbende  laten  vin- 
den,  in  het  nytgaan  dooi^^aans  was  nytgekre- 
ten  Toor  een  grypende  wolf  in  schaaps  Ueede- 
ren  ;  en hy  oyndeeen  heer  van  hooge  8tatm« 
en  Tollyvig,  spotsgewyse  alomme  geroepen 
-was  dat  men  voor  hem  plaats  moeste  maken, 
om  te  laten  passen,  gelyck  ook  geschiede,  Om 


The  acqxdtted  prelates  took  refuge  in 
the  nearest  chapel  from  the  crowd  ^ich 
implored  their  blessing.  Manv  churches 
were  open  on  that  morning  throughout 
the  capital ;  and  many  pious  persons 
repaired  thither.  The  bells  of  all  the 
parishes  of  the  City  and  liberties  were 
ringing.  The  jury  meanwhile  could 
scarcely  make  their  way  out  of  the  halL 
They  were  forced  to  shake  hands  with 
hundreds.  "  God  bless  you ! "  cried  the 
people;  "God  posper  your  families! 
you  have  done  like  honest  goodnatured 
gentlemen :  you  have  saved  us  all  to- 
day." As  the  noblemen  who  had  at- 
tended to  support  the  good  cause  drove 
off,  they  flung  &om  their  carriage  win- 
dows handfuls  of  money,  and  bade  the 
crowd  drink  to  the  health  of  the  King, 
the  Bishops,  and  the  jury.* 

The  Attorney  went  with  the  tidings 
to  Sunderland,  who  happened  to  be 
conversing  with  the  Nuncio.  "  Never," 
said  Powis,  "within  man's  memory, 
have  there  been  such  shouts  and  such 
tears  of  joy  as  today."t  The  King  had 
that  morning  visited  the  camp  on 
Hounslow  Heath.  Sunderland  instantly 
sent  a  courier  thither  with  the  news. 
James  was  in  Lord  Feversham's  tent 
when  the  express  arrived.  He  was 
greatly  disturbed,  and  exclaimed  in 
French,  "  So  much  the  worse  for  them." 
He  soon  set  out  for  London.  While  he 
was  present,    respect    prevented  the 

dat  800  sy  nytschreenwdffli  en  hem  in  het 
aansigt  seyden,  hy  den  Pans  in  ejn  buyck 
hadde." 

*  Luttrell ;  Van  Citters,  July  ^.  1688. 
"  Soo  syn  in  tegendeel  gedagte  jurys  met  de 
n3rterste  aoclamatie  en  alle  teycdcenen  van 
gen^;enheyt  en  danokbaarh^  in  het  door 
passeren  van  de  gemeente  ontvangen.  Hon- 
derden  vielen  haar  om  den  hals  met  alle  be- 
denckelycke  wewensoh  ran  segen  eh  gelnck 
over  hiuie  persoonen  en  familien,  om  dat  sy 
haar  so  heusch  en  eerlyck  bnyten  verwag- 
tinge  als  het  ware  in  desen  gedragen  hadden. 
Yeele  van  de  grooten  en  kleynen  adel  wierpen 
in  het  wegryden  handen  vol  gelt  onder  de 
armen  Inyden,  om  op  de  gesontheyt  van  den 
Coning,  der  Heeren  Prelaten,  en  de  Jurys  te 
drincken." 

t  "Mi  trovaya  con  Milord  Sunderland  la 
stessa  mattina,  quando  yenne  I'Avyocato 
Generale  a  rendergll  conto  del  snocesso,  e 
disse,  che  mai  piii  a  memoria  d'huomini  si 
era  sentito  un  applause,  mescolato  di  yod  e 
lagrime  di  giubilo,  egxial  a  qnello  che  yeniva 
egli  di  vedere  in  quest*  occaslone."— Adda, 
July  ^.  1688. 
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Boldiers  from  giving  a  loose  to  their 
feelings ;  but  he  had  scarcely  quitted 
the  camp  when  he  heard  a  great  shout- 
ing behind  him.  He  was  surprised,  and 
asked  what  that  uproar  meant.  "  No- 
thing;" was  the  answer :  "  the  soldiers 
are  glad  that  the  Bishops  are  acquit- 
ted." "Do  you  call  that  nothing  ?  "  said 
James.  Aiid  then  he  repeated,  "So 
much  the  worse  for  them."  * 

He  might  weU  be  out  of  temper.  His 
defeat  had  been  complete  and  most 
humiliating.  Had  the  prelates  escaped 
on  account  of  some  technical  defect  in 
the  case  for  the  crown,  had  they  escaped 
because  they  had  not  written  the  peti- 
tion in  Middlesex,  or  because  it  was 
impossible  to  prove,  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  law,  that  they  had  deli- 
vered to  the  king  the  paper  for  which 
they  were  called  in  question,  the  prero- 
^tive  would  have  suffered  no  shock. 
Happily  for  tKe  country,  the  fact  of 
publication  had  been  fully  established. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  had  there- 
fore been  forced  to  attack  the  dispens- 
ing power.  They  had  attacked  it  with 
great  learning,  eloquence,  and  boldness. 
The  advocates  of  the  government  had 
been  by  xmiversal  acknowledgment 
overmatched  in  the  contest.  Not  a 
single  Judge  had  ventured  to  declare 
that  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was 
legal.  One  Judge  had  in  the  strongest 
terms  pronounced  it  illegal  The  lan- 
guage of  the  whole  town  was  that  the 
dispensing  power  had  received  a  fatal 
blow.  Finch,  who  had  the  day  before 
been  universally  reviled,  was  now  uni- 
versally applauded.  He  had  been  un- 
willing, it  was  said,  to  let  the  case  be 
decided  in  a  way  which  would  have  left 
the  great  constitutional  question  still 
doubtfuL  He  had  felt  that  a  verdict 
which  should  acquit  his  clients,  without 
condemning  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence, would  be  but  half  a  victory.  It 
is  certain  that  Finch  deserved  neither 
the  reproaches  which  had  been  cast  on 
him  while  the  event  was  doubtful,  nor 
the  praises  which  he  received  when  it  had 
proved  happy.  It  was  absurd  to  blame 
him  because,  during   the   short  delay 

»  Burnet,  i.  744, ;  Van  Citters,  July  A. 
1688. 


which  he  occasioned,  the  crown  lasers 
unexpectedly  discovered  new  evidence. 
It  was  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that 
he  deliberately  exposed  his  clients  to 
risk,  in  order  to  establish  a  general 
principle ;  and  still  more  absurd  wa3 
it  to  praise  him  for  what  would  have 
been  a  gross  violation  of  professional 
duty. 

That  goyfiil  day  was  followed  by  a 
not  less  joyful  evening.  The  Bishops, 
and  some  of  their  most  respectable 
friends,  in  vain  exerted  themselves  to 
prevent  tumultuous  demonstrations  of 
public  feeling.  Never  within  the  me- 
mory of  the  oldest,  not  even  on  that 
night  on  which  it  was  known  through 
London  that  the  army  of  Scotland  had 
declared  for  a  free  Parliament,  had  the 
streets  been  in  such  a  glare  with  bon- 
fires. Round  every  bonfire  crowds 
were  drinking  good  health  to  the  Bi- 
shops and  confiision  to  the  Papists. 
The  windows  were  lighted  with  rows 
of  candles.  Each  row  consisted  of 
seven;  and  the  taper  in  the  centre, 
which  was  taller  than  the  rest,  repre- 
sented the  Primate.  The  noise  of 
rockets,  sqmbs,  and  firearms,  was  in- 
cessant. One  huge  pile  of  faggots 
blazed  right  in  front  Of  the  great  gate 
of  Whitehall.  Others  were  lighted  be- 
fore the  doors  of  Eoman  Catholic  peers. 
Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour  wisely 
quieted  the  mob  with  a  little  monty: 
but  at  Salisbury  House  in  the  Strand 
an  attempt  at  resistance  was  made. 
Lord  Salisbury's  servants  sallied  out 
and  fired :  but  they  killed  only  the 
unfortunate  beadle  of  the  parish,  who 
had  come  thither  to  put  out  the  fire; 
and  they  were  soon  routed  and  driren 
back  into  the  house.  None  of  the 
spectacles  of  that  night  interested  the 
common  people  so  much  as  one  with 
which  they  had,  a  few  years  before, 
been  familiar,  and  whidli  thev  now, 
after  a  long  interval,  eiyoyed  once 
more,  the  burning  of  the  Pope.  This 
once  familiar  pageant  is  known  to  ovt 
generation  only  by  descriptions  and 
engravings.  A  figure,  by  no  means 
resembling  those  rude  representatioitf 
of  Guy  Fawkes  which  are  still  paraded 
on  the  fifth  of  November,  but  made  of 
wax  with  some  skill,  and  adorned  at 
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no  small  expense  with  robes  and  a 
tiara,  was  mounted  on  a  chair  resem- 
bling that  in  which  the  Bishops  of 
Bome  are  still,  on  some  great  festivals, 
borne  through  Saint  Peter^s  Church  to 
tiie  hiffh  sdtar.  .His  Holiness  was 
general^  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
OarcUnals  and  Jesuits.  At  his  ear 
stood  a  buffoon  disguised  as  a  deyil 
with  horns  and  tail  No  rich  and  zeal- 
ous Ftotestant  grudged  his  guinea  on 
snch  an  occasion,  and,  if  rumour  could 
be  trusted,  the  cost  of  the  procession 
was  sometimes  not  less  than  a  thousand 
poimds.  After  the  Pope  had  been 
bome  some  time  in  state  oyer  the  heads 
of  the  multitude,  he  was  committed  to 
the  flames  with  loud  acclamations.  In 
the  time  of  the  popuhuritj  of  Gates 
and  Shaftesbury,  this  show  was  exhi- 
bited annually  in  Fleet  Sbeet  before 
the  windows  of  the  Whig  Club  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Such  was  the  celebrity  of 
these  grotesque  rites,  that  Barillon  once 
risked  his  life  in  ordier  to  peep  at  them 
from  a  hiding  place.*  Hut,  firam  the 
day  when  the  Eye  House  plot  was  dis- 
covered, till  the  day  of  the  acquittal  of 
the  Bishops,  the  ceremony  had  been 
disused.  Now,  however,  several  Popes 
made  their  appearance  in  different  puts 
of  London.  The  Nuncio  was  much 
shocked ;  and  the  King  was  more  hurt 
by  this  insult  to  his  Church  than  b^  all 
the  other  a£&onts  which  he  had  received. 
The  magistrates,  however,  could  do 
nothing.  The  Sunday  had  dawned, 
and  the  bells  of  the  parish  churches 
were  ringing  for  early  prayers,  before 
the  fires  began  to  languish  and  the 
crowds  to  msperse.  A  proclamation 
was  speedily  put  forth  against  the 
rioters.  Many  of  them,  mostly  young 
apprentices,  were  apprehended;  but 
the  bills  were  thrown  out  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex sessions.  The  Justices,  many 
of  whom  were  Eoman  Catholics,  ex- 
postulated with  the  grand  jury  and  sent 

*  See  a  very  curious  narrative  published, 
among  other  papers,  in  1710,  by  Danby,  then 
Buke  of  Leeds.  There  is  an  amnsing  account 
of  the  ceremony  of  burning  a  Pope  in  North's 
Bzamen,  570.  See  also  the  note  on  the  Epi- 
logue to  the  Tragedy  of  (Edipus  in  Scott's 
ration  of  Dryden. 


them  three  or  four  times  back,  but  to 
no  purpose.* 

Meanwhile  the  glad  tidings    were 
flying  to  every  part    of  the  pecuiinr 
kingdom,  and  were  everywhere  "**Jfj°^ 
received  with  rapture.    Glou-  FmUdI  at 
cester,    Bedford,    and    Lich-  '^*'*^°*'- 
field  were  among  the  places    which 
were  distinguished  hj  peculiar  zeal; 
but  Bristol  and  Norwich,  which  stood 
nearest  to  London  in  population  and 
wealth,  approached  nearest  to  London 
in  enthusiasm  on  this  joyful  occasion. 

The  prosecution  of  die  Bishops  is  an 
event  which  stands  by  itself  in  our 
history.  It  was  the  first  and  the  last 
occasion  on  which  two  feelings  of  tre- 
mendous potency,  two  feelings  which 
have  generally  been  opposed  to  each 
other,  andeitherof  which,  when  strongly 
excited,  has  sufiiced  to  convulse  the 
state,  were  united  in  perfect  harmony. 
Those  feelings  were  love  of  the  Churdi 
and  love  of  freedom.  During  many 
generations  every  violent  outbreak  of 
High  Church  feeling,  with  one  excep- 
tion, has  been  unfavourable  to  civil 
liberty ;  every  violent  outbreak  of  zeal 
for  liberty,  with  one  exception,  has 
been  unfavourable  to  the  autbority  and 
influence  of  the  prelacy  and  the  priest- 
hood. In  1688  the  cause  of  the  hie- 
rarchy was  for  a  moment  that  of  the 
popular  party.  More  than  nine  thou- 
sand clergymen,  with  the  Primate  and 
his  most  respectable  sufi&agans  at  their 
head,  offered  themselves  to  endure 
bonds  and  the  spoiling  of  their  goods 
for  the  great  fundamental  principle  of 
our  free  constitution.  The  effect  was 
a  coalition  which  included  the  most 
zealous  Cavaliers,  the  most  zealous  re- 
publicans, and  all  the  intermediate 
sections  of  the  community.  The  spirit 
which  had  supported  Hampden  in  the 
p^ceding  generation,  the  spirit  which, 
m  the  succeeding  ^neration,  supported 
Sacheverell,  oombmed  to  support  the 
Archbishop  who  was  Hampden  and 
Sacheverell  in  one.  Those  classes  of 
society  which  are  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  order, 

*  Beresby's  Memoirs ;  Tan  Citters,  July '^. 
1688 ;  Adda,  July  ^. ;  Barillon,  July  j>. ; 
Luttrell's  Diary  ;  Newsletter  of  July  4. ;  CHd* 
mizon,  789.;  Ellis  Ck>rrespondence. 
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which  in  troubled  times  are  generally 
most  ready  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
government,  and  wmeh  have  a  natural 
antipathy  to  agitators,  followed,  with- 
out scruple,  the  guidance  of  a  yenerable 
man,  the  first  peer  of  the  Parliament^ 
the^rst  minister  of  the  Church,  a  Tory 
in  politics,  a  saint  in  manners,  whom 
tyranny  had  in  his  own  despite  turned 
into  a  demagogue.  Many,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  always  abhorred  episco- 
pacy, as  a  relic  of  Popery,  and  as  an 
instrument  of  arbitrary  power,  now 
asked  on  bended  knees  tne  blessing 
of  a  prelate  who  was  ready  to  wear 
fetters  and  to  lay  his  aged  limbs  on 
bare  stones  rather  than  betray  the  in- 
terests of  the  Protestant  re^eion  and 
set  the  prerogative  above  the  laws. 
With  love  of  Che  Church  and  with  love 
of  freedom  was  mingled,  at  this  great 
crisis,  a  third  feeling  which  is  among 
the  most  honourable  peculiarities  of  our 
national  character.  An  individual  op- 
pressed by  power,  even  when  destitute 
of  all  daim  to  public  respect  and  grati- 
tude, generally  finds  strong  sympathy 
among  us.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  our 
grandfathers,  society  was  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  persecution  of  Wilkes. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  the  nation 
roused  to  madness  by  the  wrongs  of 
Queen  Caroline.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that,  even  if  no  great  political  or 
reh'gious  interest  had  been  staked  on 
the  event  of  the  proceeding  against 
the  Bishops,  England  would  not  have 
seen,  without  strong  emotions  of  pity 
and  anger,  old  men  of  stainless  virtue 
pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  a  harsh 
and  inexorable  prince  who  owed  to 
tiieir  fidelity  the  crown  which  he  wore. 
Actuated  by  these  sentiments  our 
ancestors  arrayed  themselves  against 
the  government  in  one  huge  and  com- 
pact mafe.  All  ranks,  all  parties,  all 
Protestant  sects,  made  up  that  vast 
phalanx.  In  the  van  were  the  Lords 
Spiritufd  and  Temporal.  Then  came 
the  Janded  gentry  and  the  clergy,  both 
the  Universities,  all  the  Inns  of  Court, 
merchants,  shopkeepers,  farmers,  the 
porters  who  plied  in  the  streets  of  the 
great  towns,  me  peasants  who  ploughed 
tiie  fields.  The  league  against  the  King 
included  the  very  foremost  men  who 


manned  his  ships,  the  very  sontinels 
who  guarded  his  palace.  The  names 
of  Whig  and  Tory  were  for  a  moment 
forgotten.  The  old  Exdusionist  took 
the  old  Abhorrer  by  the  hand.  Episoo- 
palians,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Baptists,  forgot  their  long  feud,  and 
remembered  only  their  common  Pro- 
testantism and  their  common  danger. 
Divines  bred  in  the  school  of  Land 
talked  loudly,  not  only  of  toleration, 
but  of  comprehension.  The  Arch- 
bishop soon  after  his  acquittal  put  forth 
a  pastoral  letter  which  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  compositions  of  that 
age.  He  had,  from  his  youth  up,  been 
at  war  with  the  Nonconformists,  and 
had  repeatedly  assailed  them  with  un- 
just and  unchristian  asperity.  His 
principal  work  was  a  hideous  carica- 
ture of  the  Calvinistic  theology.*  He 
had  drawn  up  for  the  thirtieth  of 
January  and  for  the  twenty  ninth  of 
May  forms  of  prayer  which  reflected 
on  the  Puritans  in  language  so  strong 
that  the  government  had  thought  fit  to 
soften  it  down.  But  now  his  heart  ms 
melted  and  open.  He  solemnly  en- 
joined the  Bishops  and  deigy  to  baTe 
a  very  tender  regard  to  their  bretiiren 
the  Pjrotestant  Dissenters,  to  visit  them 
often,  to  entertain  them  hospitably,  to 
discourse  with  them  MviUy,  to  persuade 
them,  if  it  might  be,  to  conform  to  the 
Churoh,  but,  if  that  were  found  impos- 
sible, to  join  them  heartily  and  anee 
tionately  in  exertions  for  the  blessed 
cause  of  the  Eefi>rmation.t 

Many  pious  persons  in  subsequent 
years  remembered  that  time  withbittei 
re^et.  They  described  it  as  a  short 
glimpse  of  a  golden  age  between  twoiron 

•  TheFnr  Fnedestinatns. 

t  This  docmnent  will  be  found  m  the  first 
of  the  twelve  oollecdonfi  of  papers  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  England,  printed  at  the  end  of 
1688  and  the  be^^bming  of  1689.  It  was  pot 
forth  on  the  26th  of  July,  not  quite  a  month 
after  the  trial.  Llo jd  of  Saint  Asaph  about 
the  same  time  told  Henry  Wharton  that  tba 
Bishops  purposed  to  adopt  an  entirdy  nev 
policy  towards  the  Protestant  Disaenten; 
"  Omni  modo  cnraturos  nt  eoclesiasordiliaset 
oorruptelis  penitus  ezueretur;  nt  sectariii 
ref ormatis  reditus  in  eoclesiSB  sinum  ezoptiti 
occasio  ac  ratio  ooncederetur,  si  qui  sobrii  et 
pii  esaent;  nt  pertinadbos  interim  jngan 
levaretur,  extinctis  penitus  legibus  mulctob)- 
riis."— Excerpta  ez  Yita  H.  Wharton. 
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ages.  Sach  lamentation,  though,  natural, 
was  not  reasonable.  The  coalition  of  1688 
was  |ux)duced,  and  could  be  produced, 
only  by  lyranny  which  approadied  to  in- 
sanity, and  by  danger  which  threatened 
at  once  all  ihe  great  institutions  of  the 
country.  If  there  has  never  since  been 
similar  union,  the  reason  is  that  there 


has  never  since  been  similar  misgoyem- 
ment  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
though  concord  is  in  itself  better  than 
discord,  discord  may  indicate  a  better 
state  of  things  than  is  indicated  by  con- 
cord. Calamity  and  peril  often  force 
men  to  combine.  Prosperity  and  secu- 
rity often  encourage  them  to  separate. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


The  acquittal  of  the  Bishops  was  not 
the  only  event  which  makes  the  thir- 
tieth of  June  1688  a  great  epoch  in 
histoiT.  On  that  day,  while  the  bells 
of  a  hundred  churches  were  ringing, 
while  multitudes  were  busied,  firom 
Hyde  Park  to  Mile  End,  in  piling  fag- 
gots and  dressing  Popes  for  the  re- 
joicings of  the  night,  was  despatched 
from  London  to  the  Hague  an  instru- 
ment scarcely  less  important  to  the 
liberties  of  England  than  the  Great 
Charter. 

The  prosecution  of  the  Bishops,  and 
cbiog*  t^e  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
'^*.*  ^  had  produced  a  great  revolu- 
tbeToriM  tiou  in  the  feeliugs  of  many 
SJIS?"  Tories.  At  the  very  moment 
is? S*  ft*  which  their  Churdi  was  suf- 
retuunc*  fenng  the  last  excess  of  injury 
and  insult,  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
nounce the  hope  of  peaceful  deliverance. 
Hitherto  they  had  flattered  themselves 
that  the  trial  to  which  their  loyalty 
was  subjected  would,  though  severe,  be 
temporary,  and  that  their  wrongs  would 
shortly  be  redressed  without  any  viola- 
tion of  the  ordinary  rule  of  succession. 
A  very  different  prospect  was  now 
before  them.  As  far  as  they  could 
look  forward  they  saw  only  misgovem- 
ment,  such  as  that  of  the  last  three 
years,  extending  through  ages.  The 
cradle  of  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown 
was  surrounded  by  Jesuits.  Deadly 
hatred  of  that  Church  of  which  he  would 
one  day  be  the  head  would  be  studi- 
ously instilled  into  his  infant  mind, 
woiild  be  the  guiding  principle  of  his 
life,  and  would  be  bequeathed  by  him 

vot.  n. 


to  his  posterity.  This  vista  of  cala- 
mities had  no  end.  It  stretched  beyond 
the  life  of  the  youngest  man  living, 
beyond  the  eighteenth  century.  None 
could  say  how  many  generations  of 
Protestant  Englishmen  might  have  to 
bear  oppression,  such  as,  even  when  it 
had  been  believed  to  be  short,  had  been 
found  almost  insupportable.  Was  there 
then  no  remedy  ?  One  remedy  there 
was,  quick,  sharp,  and  decisive,  a  re- 
medy whidi  the  Whigs  had  been  but 
too  ready  to  employ,  but  which  had 
always  been  regarded  by  the  Tories  as, 
in  all  cases,  unlawful. 

The  greatest  Anglican  doctors  of  that 
age  had  maintained  that  no  breach  of 
law  or  contract,  no  excess  of  cruelty, 
rapacity,  or  Hcentiousness,  on  the  part 
of  a  rightful  king,  could  justify  his 
people  in  withstanding  him  by  force. 
Some  of  them  had  delighted  to  exhibit 
the  doctrine  of  nonresistance  in  a  form 
so  exaggerated  as  to  shock  common 
sense  and  humanity.  They  frequently 
and  emphatically  remarked  that  Nero 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Koman  govern- 
ment when  Saint  Paul  inculcated  the 
duty  of  obeying  magistrates.  The  in- 
ference which  they  drew  was  that,  if 
an  English  king  ishould,  without  any 
law  but  his  own  pleasure,  persecute  his 
subjects  for  not  worshipping  idols, 
should  fling  them  to  the  Hons  in  the 
Tower,  should  wrap  them  up  in  pitched 
dotb  and  set  them  on  fire  to  light  up 
Saint  James's  Pajrk,  and  should  go  on 
with  these  massacres  till  whole  towns 
and  shires  were  left  without  one  in- 
habitant^ the  survivors  would  still  be 
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bound  meekly  to  sabmity  ajid  to  be  torn 
in  pieces  or  roasted  alive  without  a 
struggle.  The  argmnents  in  favour  of 
this  proposition  were  futile  indeed :  but 
the  place  of  sound  argument  was  amply 
supplied  by  the  omnipotent  sophistry 
of  interest  and  of  passion.  Many 
writers  have  expressed  wonder  that 
the  highspirited  Cavaliers  of  England 
should  have  been  zealous  for  the  most 
slavish  theory  that  has  ever  been  known 
among  men.  The  truth  is  that  this 
theoiT  at  first  presented  itself  to  the 
Cavalier  as  the  very  opposite  of  slavish. 
Its  tendency  was  to  xnake  him  not  a 
slave  but  a  freeman  and  a  master.  It 
exalted  him  by  exalting  one  whom  he 
legaxded  as  his  protector,  as  his  friend, 
as  the  head  of  his  beloved  party  and  of 
his  more  beloved  Church.  When  Re- 
publicans were  dominant  the  Royalist 
had  endured  wrongs  and  insults  which 
the  restoration  of  t£e  legitimate  govern- 
ment had  enabled  hun  to  retaliate. 
Rebellion  was  therefore  associated  in 
his  imagination  with  subjection  and 
degradation,  and  monarchical  authority 
with  liberty  and  ascendency.  It  had 
never  crossed  his  imagination  that  a 
time  might  come  when  a  King,  a  Stuart, 
would  persecute  the  most  loyal  of  the 
clergy  and  gentrv  with  more  than  the 
animosity  of  tke  Rnmp  or  the  Protector. 
That  time  had  however  arrived.  It 
was  now  to  be  seen  how  the  patience 
which  Churchmen  professed  to  have 
learned  from  the  writings  of  Paul  would 
stand  the  test  of  a  persecution  by  no 
means  so  severe  as  that  of  Nero.  The 
event  was  such  as  everybody  who  knew 
anything  of  human  nature  would  have 
predicted.  Oppression  speedily  did 
what  philosophy  and  eloquence  would 
have  failed  to  do.  The  system  of  Fil- 
mer  might  have  survived  the  attacks 
of  Locke :  but  it  never  recovered  from 
the  death  blow  given  by  James. 

That  logic,  which,  while  it  was  used 
to  prove  that  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents ought  to  bear  imprisonment 
and  confiscation  with  meekness,  had 
been  pronounced  tmanswerable,  seemed 
to  be  of  very  little  force  when  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  Anglican  Bishops 
should  be  imprisoned,  and  the  revenues 
pf  Anglican  colleges  confiscated.     It 


had  been  often  repeated,  from  the  pul- 
pits of  all  the  Cathedrals  of  the  land, 
that  the  apostolical  injunction  to  obey 
the  civil  magistrate  was  absolute  and 
universal,  and  that  it  was  impious  pie- 
sumption  in  man  to  limit  ft  precept 
which  had  been  promulgated  witfaoat 
any  limitation  in  the  word  of  God. 
Now,  however,  divines,  whose  sagacity 
had  been  sharpened  by  the  imminent 
danger  in  which  they  stood  of  being 
turned  out  of  their  livings  and  prebends 
to  make  room  for  Papists,  duoovered 
flaws  in  the  reasoning  which  had  fo> 
merly  seemed  so  convincing.  The 
ethical  parts  of  Scripture  were  not  to 
be  cons^ed  like  Acts  of  Parliament, 
or  like  the  casuistical  treatises  of  the 
schoolmen.  What  Christian  really 
turned  tbe  left  cheek  to  the  ruffian  who 
had  smitten  the  right?  What  Christian 
really  gave  his  cloak  to  the  thieves  vho 
had  taken  his  coat  away?  Both  in  the 
Old  and  in  the  New  Testament  general 
rules  were  perpetually  laid  down  unac- 
companied by  the  exceptions.  Thus 
there  was  a  general  command  not  to 
kill,  unaccompanied  by  any  reservation 
in  favour  of  the  warrior  who  IdUs  in 
defence  of  his  king  and  country.  There 
was  a  general  command  not  to  svear, 
unaccompanied  by  any  reservation  in 
fiivour  of  the  witness  who  swears  to 
speak  the  truth  before  a  judge.  ^  Yet 
the  lawfulness  of  defensive  war,  and  of 
judicial  oaths,  was  disputed  only  by  a 
few  obscure  sectaries,  and  was  posi- 
tively affirmed  in  the  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  All  the  arguments, 
which  showed  that  the  Quaker,  who 
refused  to  bear  arms,  or  to  kiss  the 
Gospels,  was  unreasonable  and  perveise, 
might  be  turned  against  those  who 
denied  to  subjects  the  right  of  resisting 
extreme  tyranny  by  force.  If  it  was 
contended  that  the  texts  which  pro- 
hibited homicide,  and  the  texts  which 
prohibited  swearing,  though  generally 
expressed,  must  be  construed  in  sob- 
ordination  to  the  great  commandment 
by  which  every  man  is  enjoined  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  neighbonis, 
and  would,  when  so  construed,  be  found 
not  to  apply  to  cases  in  which  homicide 
or  swearing  might  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  dearest  interests  of 
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society,  it  was  not  easy  to  deny  that 
the  texts'  which  prohibited  resistance 
ought  to  be  construed  in  the  same 
manner.  If  the  ancient  people  of  God 
had  been  directed  sometimes  to  destroy 
human  life,  and  sometimes  to  bind 
themselves  by  oaths,  they  had  also  been 
directed  sometimes  to  resist  wicked 
prinees.  If  early  fathers  of  the  Chnrch 
had  occasionally  used  language  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  they  disapproved 
of  all  resistance,  they  had  also  occa- 
sionally used  language  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  they  cUsapraoyed  of  all 
war  and  of  all  oaths.  In  truth  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  as  taught 
at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  can  be  deduced  from  the  Bible 
only  by  a  mode  of  interpretation  which 
would  irresistibly  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusions of  Barclay  and  Penn. 

It  was  not  merely  by  ai^guments  drawn 
£rom  the  letter  of  Scripture  that  the 
Anglican  theologians  had,  during  the 
jears  whidi  immediately  followed  the 
Kestoration,  laboured  to  prove  their 
£iiY0urite  tenet  They  had  attempted 
to  show  that)  even  if  revelation  had 
been  silent,  reason  would  have  taught 
wise  men  the  foUy  and  wickedness  of 
allresistance  to  established  government. 
It  was  univeisally  admitted  that  such 
resistance  was,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
unjustifiable.  And  who  would  under- 
take to  draw  the  line  between  extreme 
cases  and  ordinary  cases?  Was  there 
any  government  in  the  world  under 
which  there  were  not  to  be  found  some 
discontented  and  factious  men  who 
would  say,  and  perhaps  think,  that 
their  grievances  constituted  an  extreme 
case?  If,  indeed,  it  .were  possible  to 
lay  down  a  dear  and  accurate  rule 
which  might  forbid  men  to  rebel  against 
Trajan,  and  jet  leave  them  at  hberty 
to  rebel  agamst  Caligula,  such  a  rule 
might  be  highly  beneficiaL  But  no 
sndi  rule  had  ever  been,  or  ever  would 
be,  framed.  To  say  that  rebellion  was 
lawful  under  some  circumstances,  with- 
out accurately  defining  those  circum- 
stances, was  to  say  uiat  every  man 
might  rebel  whenever  he  thought  fit ; 
and  a  society  in  which  every  man  re- 
belled whenever  he  thought  fit  would 
be  more  miserable  than  a  society  go- 


verned by  the  most  cruel  and  licentious 
despot.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
maintain  the  great  principle  of  nonre- 
sistance  in  aU  its  integrity.  Particular 
cases  might  doubtless  be  put  in  which 
resistance  would  benefit  a  community: 
but  it  was,  on  the  whole,  better  that 
the  people  should  patiently  endure  a 
bad  government  than  that  they  should 
relieve  themselves  by  violating  a  law 
on  which  the  security  of  all  government 
depended. 

Such  reasomng  easily  convinced  a 
dominant  and  prosperous  party,  but 
could  ill  b^ar  the  scrutiny  of  mindt 
strongly  excited  b^  royal  ii^justice  and 
ingratitude.  It  is  true  that  to  trace 
the  exact  boundaiy  between  rightful 
and  wrongfril  resistance  is  impossible : 
but  this  impossibility  arises  from  the 
nature  of  right  and  wron^,  and  is  found 
in  eveiy  part  of  ethical  science.  A 
good  action  is  not  distinguished  from  a 
bad  action  by  marks  so  plain  as  those 
which  distinguish  a  hexagon  from  a 
square.  There  is  a  frontier  where 
virtue  and  vice  fade  into  each  other. 
Who  has  ever  been  able  to  define  the 
exact  boundary  between  courage  and 
rashness,  between  prudence  and  co- 
wardice, between  frugality  .and  avarice, 
between  liberality  and  prodigality? 
Who  has  ever  been  able  to  say  how  &r 
mercy  to  ofienders  ought  to  be  carried, 
and  where  it  ceases  to  deserve  the 
name  of  mercy  and  becomes  a  perni- 
cious weakness  ?  What  casuist,  what 
lawgiver,  has  ever  been  able  nicely  to 
mark  the  limits  of  the  right  of  self- 
defence  ?  All  our  jurists  hold  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  risk  to  life  or  hmb 
justifies  a  man  in  shooting  or  stabbing 
an  assailant :  but  they  have  long  given 
up  in  despair  the  attempt  to  describe, 
in  precise  words,  that  quantity  of  risk. 
They  only  say  that  it  must  be,  not  a 
slight  risk,  but  a  risk  such  as  would 
cause  serious  apprehension  to  a  man  of 
firm  mind ;  and  who  will  undertake  to 
say  what  is  the  precise  amount  of 
apprehension  which  deserves  to  be 
called  serious,  or  what  is  the  precise 
texture  of  mind  which  deserves  to  be 
caUed  firm?  It  is  doubtless  to  be 
lamented  that  the  nature  of  words  and 
the  nature  of  things  do  not  admit  of 
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more  accurate  legislation:  nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  wrong  will  often  be 
done  when  men  are  judges  in  their 
own  cause,  and  proceed  instantly  to 
execute  their  own  judgment  Yet  who 
wotdd,  on  that  account^  interdict  all 
selfdefence  ?  The  right  which  a  people 
has  to  resist  a  bad  goyemment  bears  a 
close  analogy  to  the  right  which  an 
indiTidoal,  in  the   absence    of  legal 

Protection,  has  to  slay  an  assailant, 
n  both  cases  the  evil  must  be  grave. 
In  both  cases  all  regular  and  peaceable 
modes  of  defence  must  be  exhausted 
before  the  aggrieyed  party  resorts  to 
extremities.  In  both  cases  an  awful 
responsibility  is  incurred.  In  both 
cases  the  burden  of  the  proof  lies  on 
him  who  has  ventured  on  so  desperate 
an  expedient ;  and,  if  he  Mis  to  vindi- 
cate lumself,  he  is  justly  liable  to  the 
severest  penalties.  But  in  neither  case 
can  we  absolutely  deny  the  existence 
of  the  right.  A  man  beset  by  assassins 
is  not  bound  to  let  himself  be  tortured 
and  butchered  without  using  his  wea- 
pons, because  nobody  has  ever  been 
able  predsely  to  define  the  amount  of 
danger  which  justifies  homicide.  Nor 
is  a  society  bound  to  endure  passively 
all  that  tyranny  can  inflict,  because 
nobody  has  ever  been  able  precisely 
to  define  the  amount  of  misgovemment 
which  justifies  rebellion. 

But  could  the  resistance  of  English- 
men to  such  a  prince  as  James 
be  properly  called  rebeUion?  The 
thoroughpaced  disciples  of  Filmer, 
indeed,  maintained  that  there  was  no 
difference  whatever  between  the  polity 
of  our  country  and  that  of  Turkey,  and 
that,  if  the  King  did  not  confiscate  the 
contents  of  all  the  tills  in  Lombard 
Street,  and  send  mutes  with  bowstrings 
to  Sancroft  and  Halifax,  this  was  only 
because  His  Majesty  was  too  gracious 
to  use  the  whole  power  which  he 
derived  from  heaven.  But  the  great 
body  of  Tories,  though,  in  the  heat  of 
conflict,  they  might  occasionally  use 
language  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  they  approved  of  these  extravagant 
doctrines,  heartily  abhorred  despotism. 
The  English  government  was,  in  their 
view,  a  limited  monarchy.  Yet  how 
can  a  monarchy  be  said  to  be  limited, 


if  force  is  never  to  be  empbyed,  6?en 
in  the  last  resort^  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  limitations  ?  la  Mus- 
covy, where  the  sovereign  was,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  absolute,  it 
might  perhaps  be,  with  some  colour 
of  truUi,  contended  that»  whaterer 
excesses  he  might  commit,  he  was  still 
entitled  to  demand,  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples, the  obedience  of  his  subjedB.. 
But  here  prince  and  people  were  alike 
bound  by  the  laws.  It  was  therefore 
James  who  incurred  the  woe  denonnoed 
against  those  who  insult  the  poiveis 
that  be.  It  was  James  who  ms 
resisting  the  orduiance  of  God,  who 
was  mutinying  against  that  legitimate 
authority  to  whidi  he  ought  to  htm 
been  subject^  not  only  for  wrath,  but 
also  for  conscience  sake,  and  who  vas. 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  words  ofJesas, 
withholding  from  Caesar  the  things 
which  were  Caesar's. 

Moved  by  such  considerations  as 
these,  the  ablest  and  most  enlightened 
Tories  began  to  admit  that  th^  had 
overstrained  the  doctrine  of  passifs 
obedience.  The  difference  between 
these  men  and  the  Whigs  as  to  the 
reciprocal .  obligations  of  kings  and 
subjects  was  now  no  longer  a  difference 
of  principle.  There  still  remained,  it 
is  true,  many  historical  contzovenieB 
between  the  party  which  had  alvays 
maintained  the  lawfulness  of  resistanee 
and  the  new  converts.  The  menuvy 
of  the  blessed  Martyr  was  still  as  mneh 
revered  as  ever  by  those  old  CaTalieis 
who  were  ready  to  take  arms  against 
his  degenerate  son.  They  still  spoke 
with  abhorrence  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, of  the  Bye  House  plot,  and  of 
the  Western  insurrection.  But,  what- 
ever they  might  &nk  about  the  past* 
the  view  which  they  took  of  the  present 
was  altogether  Whiggish ;  for  Ihey  nor 
held  that  extreme  oppression  might 
justify  resistance,  and  they  held  that 
the  oppression  which  the  nation  suffered 
was  extreme.* 

It  must  not)  however,  be  supposed 

*  This  change  in  the  opinion  of  a  aectionoC 
the  Toiy  party  is  well  iUnstratod  l^ aUtda 
tract  published  at  the  beginningof  1689,  nd 
entitled" A Dialogne  between  Two  Frieods, 
wherein  the  Ghuicih  of  England  is  vindicitBd 
in  joining  with  the  Prince  of  Orange." 
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that  all  the  Tories  renoimced,  even  at 
that  oo^junctGre,  a  tenet  which  they 
had  from  childhood  been  taught  to  re- 
gard as  an  essential  part  of  Christianity, 
which  they  had  professed  during  many 
years  with  ostentatious  vehemence,  and 
which  they  had  attempted  to  propagate 
by  persecution.  Many  were  kept  8t«idy 
to  ^eir  old  creed  by  conscience,  and 
many  by  shame.  But  the'  greater 
part,  even  of  those  who  still  continued 
to  pronounce  all  resistance  to  the  so- 
vereign unlawfdl,  were  disposed,  in 
the  event  of  a  civil  conflict,  to  remain 
neutral  No  provocation  should  drive 
them  to  rebel :  but,  if  rebellion  broke 
forth,  it  did  not  appear  that  they  were 
bound  to  fight  for  James  the  Second  as 
they  would  have  fought  for  Charles  the 
First.  The  Christians  of  Home  had 
been  forbidden  by  Saint  Paul  to  resist 
the  government  of  Nero :  but  there  was 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Apostle, 
if  he  had  been  alive  when  the  Legions 
and  the  Senate  rose  up  against  that 
wicked  Emperor,  would  have  com- 
manded the  brethren  to  fly  to  arms  in 
support  of  tyranny.  The  duty  of  the 
persecuted  Church  was  dear :  she  must 
suflfer  patiently,  and  commit  her  cause 
to  God  But,  if  God,  whose  providence 
perpetually  educes  good  out  of  evil, 
should  be  pleased,  as  oftentimes  He 
had  been  pleased,  to  redress  her  wrongs 
by  the  instrumentality  of  men  whose 
angry  passions  her  lessons  had  not  been 
able  to  tame,  she  might  gratefully  ac- 
cept from  Him  a  deliverance  which  her 
principles  did  not  permit  her  to  achieve 
for  herself  Most  of  those  Tories, 
therefore,  who  still  sincerely  disclaimed 
all  thought  of  attacking  the  govern- 
ment, were  yet  by  no  means  indined 
to  defend  it,  and  perhaps,  while  glory- 
ing in  their  own  scruples,  secretiy 
rejoiced  that  everybody  was  not  so 
scrupulous  as  themselves. 

The  Whigs  saw  that  their  time  was 
eome.  Whether  they  should  draw  the 
sword  against  the  government  had, 
during  six  or  seven  years,  been,  in  their 
view,  merely  a  question  of  prudence ; 
and  prudence  itself  now  urged  them  to 
take  a  bold  course. 

In  May,  before  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  while  it  was  still  uncertain 


whether  the  Declaration  would  or  would 
not  be  read  in  the  churches, 
Edward  Bussell  had  repaired  iimMwi 
to  the  Hague.   He  had  strongly  ^inwor 
represented  to  the  Prince  of  JJKISiit 
Orange  the  state  of  the  public  ^^' 
mind,   and  had  advised  His 
Highness  to  appear  in  England  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  body  of  tooops,  and  to 
call  the  people  to  arms. 

Williiun  had  seen,  at  a  slance,  the 
whole  importance  of  the  crisis.  "  Now 
or  never,"  he  exclaimed  in  Latin  to 
Van  Dykvelt*  To  Bussell  he  held 
more  guarded  language,  admitted  that 
the  distempers  of  the  state  were  such 
as  required  ai^  extraordinary  remedy, 
but  spoke  with  earnestness  of  the 
chance  of  failure,  and  of  the  calamities 
which  failure  might  bring  on  Britain 
and  on  Europe.  He  knew  well  that 
many  who  talked  in  high  language 
about  sacrificing  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes for  their  country  would  hesi- 
tate when  the  prospect  of  another 
Bloody  Circuit  was  brought  dose  to 
them.  He  wanted  therefore  to  have, 
not  vague  professions  of  good  will,  but 
distinct  invitations  and  promises  of 
support  subscribed  by  powerful  and 
eminent  men.  Bussell  remarked  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  entrust  the 
design  to  a  great  number  of  persons. 
William  assented,  and  said  that  a  few 
signatures  would  be  sufficient,  if  they 
were  the  signatures  of  statesmen  who 
repifesented  great  interests.t 

With  this  answer  Bussell  returned 
to  London,  where  he  found  the  excite- 
ment greatly  increased  and  daily  in- 
creasing. The  imprisonment  of  the 
Bishops  and  the  delivery  of  the  Queen 
made  his  task  easier  than  he  could  have 
antidpated.  He  lost  no  time  in  col- 
lecting the  voices  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
opposition.  Hisprincipal  coac^utor  in 
this  work  was  Blenry  Sidney,  Henry 
brother  of  Algernon.  It  is  re-  *""•'• 
markable  that  both  Edward  Bussell 
and  Henry  Sidney  had  been  in  the 
household  of  James,  that  both '  had, 
partly  on  public  and  partly  on  private 
grounds,  become  his  enemies,  and  that 

•  "  Aut  nunc,  autnunquam.'*— WitaenMS. 
quoted  by  Wagenaar,  book  Iz. 
t  Burnet,  i.  763. 
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both  had  to  avenge  tiie  blood  of  near 
kinsmen  who  ha^  ^  the  same  year, 
fallen  yictims  to  his  implacable  sererity. 
Here  the  resemblance  ends.  EusseU, 
with  considerable  abilities,  was  prond, 
acrimonions,  restless,  and  Tiolent.  Sid- 
ney, with  a  sweet  temper  and  winning 
manners,  seemed  to  be  deficient  in 
capacity  and  knowledge,  and  to  be  sunk 
in  Tolnptaonsness  and  indolence.  His 
feuse  and  form  were  eminently  handsome. 
In  his  youth  he  had  been  we  terror  of 
husbands ;  and  even  now,  at  near  fifty, 
he  was  the  fiivonrite  of  women  and  the 
envy  of  younger  men.  He  had  formerly 
resided  at  the  Hague  in  a  public  charac- 
ter, and  had  then  sncceeded  in  obtaining 
a  large  share  of  William's  confidence. 
Many  wondered  at  this:  for  it  ><-omed 
that  between  the  most  austere  of  states- 
men and  the  most  dissolute  of  idlers 
there  could  be  notiiing  in  common. 
Swift,  many  years  later,  could  not  be 
convinced  that  one  whom  he  had  known 
only  as  an  illiterate  and  frivolous  old 
rake  could  really  have  played  a  great 
part  in  a  great  revolution.  Yet  a  less 
acute  observer  than  Swift  might  have 
been  aware  that  there  is  a  certain  tact, 
resembling  an  instinct,  which  is  often 
wanting  to  great  orators  and  philoso- 
phers, and  which  is  often  found  in 
persons,  who,  if jud^edby  their  conveEsa- 
tion  or  by  their  writings,  would  be  pro- 
nounced simpletons.  '  Indeed,  when  a 
man  possesses  this  tact,  it  is  in  some 
sense  an  advantage  to  him  that  he  is*de- 
stitute  of  those  more  showy  talents 
which  would  make  him  an  object  of  ad- 
miration, of  envy,  and  of  fear.  Sidney 
was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  truth. 
Incapable,  ignorant,  and  dissipated  as 
he  seemed  to  be,  he  understood,  or 
rather  felt,  with  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  be  reserved,  and  with  whom  he  might 
safely  venture  to  be  communicative. 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  did  what 
Mordaunt,  with  all  his  vivacity  and 
invention,  or  BuAiet,  with  all  his  multi- 
&rious  knowledge  and  fluent  elocution, 
never  could  have  done.* 

With  the  old  Whigs  there  could  be 
no  /difficulty.    In  their  opinion  there 

*  Sidnev'g  Diary  and  Oorrespondenoe,  edited 
by  Mr.  Blenoowe;  Mackay's  Memoirs  with 
Swift's  note ;  Burnet,  i.  763. 


had  been  scarcely  a  moment,  daring 
many  years,  at  wmch  the  public  wrongs 
would  not  have  justified  resistance. 
Devonshire,  who  might  be  regarded  as 
their  chie^  had  private  as  well  -Dmwna^ 
as  public  wrongs  to  revenffe.  **** 
He  went  into  the  scheme  wim  his  wbole 
heart,  and  answered  for  his  party.* 

Bussell  opened  the  design  to  Shrews- 
bury. Sidney  sounded  Hali-  sbnw*. 
fax.  Shrewsbury  took  his  part  ^'°^* 
with  a  courage  and  decision  which  at 
a  later  period,  seemed  to  be  wanting  in 
his  character.  He  at  once  agreed  to  set 
his  estate,  his  honours,  and  his  life,  on 
the  stake.  But  Halifax  received  ^^yj^^^ 
the  first  hint  of  the  project  in 
a  way  which  showed  that  it  would  be 
useless,  and  perhaps  hazardous,  to  be 
explicit.  He  was  indeed  not  the  man 
for  such  an  enterprise.  His  intellect 
was  inexhaustibly  fertile  of  distinctions 
and  objections,  his  temper  cahn  and 
unadventurous.  He  was  ready  to 
oppose  the  Court  to  the  utmost  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  by  means  of  anony- 
mous writings :  but  he  was  little  dis- 
posed to  exchange  his  lordly  repose  for 
the  insecure  and  agitated  life  of  a 
conspirator,  to  be  in  the  power  of 
accomplices,  to  live  in  constant  dread 
of  warrants  and  King's  messengers, 
nay,  perhaps,  to  end  his  days  on  a 
scaffold,  or  to  live  on  ahns  in  some 
back  street  of  the  Hagua  He  there- 
fore let  fall  some  words  which  plainly 
indicated  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
privy  to  the  intentions  of  his  more 
daring  and  impetuous  friends.  Sidney 
understood  him  and  said  no  more.t 

The  next  application  was  made  to 
Danby,  and  had  far  better 
success.  Indeed,  for  his  bold  '* 
and  active  spirit  the  danger  and  the 
excitement,  which  were  insupportable 
to  the  more  delicately  organised  mind 
of  Halifax,  had  a  strong  fascination. 
The  differeiit  characters  of  the  two 
statesmen  were  legible  in  their  faces. 
The  brow,  the  eye,  and  the  mouth  of 
Halifax  indicated  a  powerfid  intellect 
and  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  ludicrous ; 

•  Bnmet,  i.  764. ;  Letter  in  dpfaerto  THI- 
liam,  dated  Jane  18. 1688,  In  Dal^ymple. 

t  Burnet,  i.  764. ;  Letter  in  cipher  to  Wil- 
liam, dated  Jnne  18. 1088. 
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but  the  expression  was  that  of  a  sceptic, 
of  a  Tolnptuary,  of  a  man  not  likely  to 
venture  his  all  on  a  single  hazard,  or 
to  be  a  martyr  in  any  cause.  To  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  his  counte- 
nance it  will  not  s6em  wonderful  that 
the  writer  in  whom  he  most  delighted 
was  Montaigne.*  Danby  was  a  skeleton ; 
and  his  meagre  and  wrinkled,  though 
handsome-  and  noble,  fiice  strongly 
expressed  both  the  keenness  of  his  parts, 
and  the  restlessness  of  his  ambition. 
Already  he  had  once  risenfrom  obscurity 
to  the  height  of  power.  He  had  then 
fEillen  headlong  from  his  elevation.  His 
life  had  been  in  danger.  He  had 
passed  years  in  a  prison.  He  was  now 
£ree :  but  this  did  not  content  him ;  he 
wished  to  be  again  great.  Attached  as 
he  was  to  the  Anglican  Church,  hostile 
as  he  was  to  the  French  ascendency, 
he  could  not  hope  to  be  great  in  a 
court  swarming  with  Jesuits  and 
obsequious  to  Qie  House  of  Bourbon. 
Bat»  if  he  bore  a  chief  part  in  a  revolu- 
tion which  should  confound  all  the 
schemes  of  the  Papists,  which  should 
put  an  end  to  the  long  vassalage  of 
England,  and  which  should  truisfer 
the  regal  power  to  an  illustrious  pair 
whom  he  nad  united,  he  might  emerge 
from  his  eclipse  with  new  splendour. 
The  Whigs,  whose  animosity  had  nine 
years  before  driven  him  from  ofi^, 
would,  on  his  auspicious  reappearance, 
join  their  acclamations  to  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  old  friends  the  Cavaliers. 
Already  there  had  been  a  complete 
reooncUiation  between  him  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
who  had  formerly  been  managers  of 
his  impeachment,  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire. The  two  noblemen  had  met  at 
a  village  in  the  Peak,  and  had  exchanged 
assurances  of  good  will.  Devonshire 
had  frankly  owned  that  the  Whigs  had 
been  guilty  of  a  great  ii\justice,  aad  had 
decl^sd  that  they  were  now  convinced 
of  their  error.  Danby,  on  his  side,  had 
also  recantations  to  make.  He  had 
once  held,  or  pretended  to  hold,  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  in  the 

«  Aflto  Montaigne,  Bee  HaliJEaz*s  Letter  to 
Ck>tton.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  head  of  Hali- 
fax in  Westminster  Abbey  does  not  give  a 
more  lively  notion  of  him  than  any  painting 
or  engraving  that  I  have  seen. 


largest  sense.  Under  his  administration, 
and  with  his  sanction,  a  law  had  been 
proposed  which,  if  it  had  been  passed, 
would  have  excluded  from  Parliament 
and  office  all  who  refused  to  declare  on 
oath  that  they  thought  resistance  in  every 
case  unlawful.  But  his  vigorous  xmder- 
standing,  now  thoroughly  awakened  by 
anxiety  for  the  public  interests  and  for 
his  own,  was  no  longer  to  be  duped,  if 
indeed  it  had  ever  been  duped,  by  such 
childish  fallacies.  He  at  once  gave  in 
his  own  adhesion  to  the  conspiracy. 
He  then  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  Compton,  the  biaop 
suspended  Bishop  of  London,  compwifc 
and  succeeded  without,  difficulty.  "No 
prelate  had  been  so  insolently  and 
unjustly  treated  by  the  government  as 
Compton;  nor  had  any  prelate  so  much 
to  expect  from  a  revolution :  for  he  had 
directed  the  education  of  the  Princess 
of  Orange,  and  was  supposed  to  possess 
a  large  share  of  her  confidence.  He 
bad,  like  his  brethren,  strongly  main- 
tained, as  long  as  he  was  not  oppressed, 
that  it  was  a  crime  to  resist  oppression ; 
but,  since  he  had  stood  before  the 
High  Commission,  a  new  light  had 
broken  in  upon  his  mind.^ 

Both  Danby  and  Compton  were 
desirous  to  secure  the  assist-  Nottingu 
ance  of  Nottingham.  The  ^^m. 
whole  plan  was  <^ened  to  him ;  and  ho 
approved  of  it.  But  in  a  few  days  he 
began  to  be  unquiet.  His  mind  was 
not  sufficiently  powerful  to  emancipate 
itself  from  the  prejudices  of  education. 
He  went  about  from  divine  to  divine 
proposing  in  general  terms  hypothetical 
cases  of  tyranny,  and  inquiring  whether 
in  such  cases  resistance  would  be  law- 
ful The  answers  which  he  obtained 
increased  his  distrei^s.  He  at  length 
told  his  accomplices  that  he  could  go 
no  further  with  them.  If  they  thought 
him  capable  of  betraying  them,  they 
might  stab  him;  and  he  should  hardly 
blame  them ;  for,  by  drawing  bacl^ 
after  going  so  far,  he  had  given  them  a 
kind  of  right  over  his  life.  They  had, 
however,  he  assured  them,  nothing  to 
fear  from  him:  he  would  keep  tifieir 
secret :  he  could  not  help  wishii^  them 

*  See  Danby*s  Introdnotion  to  the  papen 
which  he  published  in  1710 ;  Bomet,  i.  764. 
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,  over,  that  he  should  carry  an  army 
with  him.  Yet  who  oould  answer  for 
the  effect  which  the  appearance  of  such 
an  army  might  produce  ?  The  govern- 
ment was  indeed  justly  odious.  But 
would  the  English  people,  altogether 
nnaccustomed  to  the  interference  of 
Continental  powers  in  English  dis- 
putes, be  indiiied  to  look  with  favour 
on  a  deHverer  who  was  surrounded  by 
foreign  soldiers  ?  If  any  part  of  the 
royal  forces  resolutely  withstood  the 
invaders,  would  not  that  part  soon  have 
on  its  side  the  patriotic  sympathy  of 
millions  ?  A  defeat  would  be  fatal  to 
the  whole  undertaking.  A  bloody 
victory  gained  in  the  heart  of  the  is- 
land by  the  mercenaries  of  the  States 
General  over  the  Coldstream  Guards 
and  the  Buffii  would  be  almost  as  great 
a  calamity  as  a  defeat.  Such  a  victory 
would  be  the  most  cruel  wound  ever 
inflicted  on  the  national  pride  of  one 
of  the  proudest  of  nations.  The  crown 
so  won  would  never  be  worn  in  peace 
or  security.  The  hatred  with  which 
the  High  Commission  and  the  Jesuits 
were  regarded  would  give  place  to  the 
more  intense  hatred  which  would  be 
inspired  by  the  alien  conquerors ;  and 
many,  who  had  hitherto  contemplated 
the  power  of  France  with  dread  and 
loathing,  would  say  that,  if  a  foreign 
yoke  must  be  borne,  there  was  less 
Ignominy  in  submitting  to  France  than 
in  submitting  to  HoUand. 

These  considerations  might  well  have 
made  William  uneasy,  even  if  all  the 
military  means  of  the  United  Provinces 
had  been  at  his  absolute  disposal.  But 
in  truth  it  seemed  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  would  be  able  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  a  single  battalion.  Of  all 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
struggle,  the  greatest,  though  little 
noticed  by  English  historians,  arose 
&om  the  constitution  of  the  Batavian 
republic.  No  great  society  has  ever 
existed  during  a  long  course  of  years 
under  a  polity  so  inconvenient.  The 
States  General  could  not  make  war  or 
peace,  could  not  conclude  any  alliance 
or  levy  any  tax,  without  the  consent  of 
the  States  of  every  province.  The 
States  of  a  province  could  not  give  such 
consent  witiiout  the  consent  of  every 


municipality  which  had  a  share  in  the 
representation.  Every  municipalily 
was,  in  some  sense,  a  sovereign  state, 
and,  as  such,  claimed  the  right  of  com- 
municating directly  with  foreign  am- 
bassadors, and  of  concerting  with  them 
the  means  of  defeating  schemes  on 
which  other  municipalities  were  intent 
In  some  town  counols  the  party,  which 
had,  during  several  generations,  re- 
garded the  influence  of  the  Stadtholdeis 
with  jealousy,  had  great  power.  At 
the  head  of  ^us  party  were  the  magis- 
trates of  the  noble  city  of  Amsterdam, 
which  was  then  at  the  height  of  pros- 
perity. They  had,  ever  since  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen,  kept  up  a  fiiendly  co^ 
respondence  with  Lewis  through  the 
instrumentality  of  his  able  and  active 
envoy  the  Count  of  Avaux.  Proposi- 
tions brought  forward  by  the  Stadt- 
holder  as  indispensable  to  the  security 
of  the  commonwealth,  sanctioned  by  all 
the  provinces  except  Holland,  and 
sanctioned  by  seventeen  of  the  eighteen 
town  councils  of  Holland,  had  repeat- 
edly been  negatived  by  the  single  yoioe 
of  Amsterdam.  The  only  constitutional 
remedy  in  such  cases  was  that  deputies 
£K)m  the  cities  which  were  agreed 
should  pay  a  visit  to  the  city  which 
dissented,  fbr  the  purpose  of  expostn- 
lation.  The  number  of  deputies  was 
unlimited :  they  might  continue  to  ex- 
postulate as  long  as  they  thought  fit; 
and  meanwhile  all  their  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  the  obstinate  oommunity 
which  revised  to  yield  to  their  aign- 
ments.  This  absiud  mode  of  coercion 
had  once  been  tried  with  success  on  the 
little  town  of  Gorkum,  but  was  not 
likely  to  produce  much  effect  on  the 
mighty  and  opulent  Amsterdam,  re- 
nowned throughout  the  world  for  its 
haven  bristling  with  innumerable  masts, 
its  canals  bordered  by  stately  man- 
sions, its  gorgeous  hall  of  state,  walled, 
roofed,  and  floored  with  polished  ma^ 
ble,  its  warehouses  filled  with  the  most 
costly  productions  of  Ceylon  and  Sori- 
nam,  and  its  Exchange  resounding  with 
th6  endless  hubbub  of  all  the  languages 
spoken  by  civilised  men.* 
The  disputes  between  the  majority 

«  Avaux  Neg.,  jjjj;^  1688. 
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whieh  supported  the  Stadiholder  and 
the  minoiity  headed  by  the  magistrates 
of  Amsterdam  had  repeatedly  ma  so 
high  that  bloodshed  had  seemed  to  be 
inevitable.  On  one  occasion  the  Prince 
had  attempted  to  bring  the  refractory 
deputies  to  punishment  as  traitors. 
On  another  occasion  the  gates  of  Am- 
sterdam had  been  barred  against  him, 
and  troops  had  been  raised  to  defend 
the  privileges  of  the  municipal  council. 
That  the  lulers  of  this  great  city  would 
ever  consent  to  an  expedition  offensiTe 
in  the  highest  degoee  to  Lewis  whom 
they  courted,  and  likely  to  aggrandise 
the  House  of  Orange  which  they  ab- 
horred, was  not  likdy.  Yet^  without 
their  consent,  such  an  expedition  could 
not  legally  be  undertaken.  To  queU 
their  opposition  by  main  force  was  a 
course  fcom  which,  in  different  circum- 
stances, the  resolute  and  daring  Stadt- 
holder  would  not  have  shrunk.  But  at 
that  moment  it  was  most  important 
that  he  should  carefully  avoid  eyery 
^  which  could  be  represented  as  tyran- 
nical He  could  not  venture  to  violate 
the  fundamental  laws  of  Holland  at 
the  very  moment  at  which  he  was  draw- 
ing the  sword  against  his  father  in  law 
for  violating  the  fundamental  laws  of 
England.  The  yiolent  subversion  of 
one  free  constitution  would  have  been 
a  strange  prelude  to  the  violent  restor- 
ation of  another.^^ 

There  was  yet  another  difficulty 
which  has  been  too  little  noticed  by 
English  writers,  but  which  was  never 
for  a  moment  absent  from  WiUiam's 
mind.  In  the  expedition  which  he 
meditated  he  could  succeed  only  by 
appealing  to  the  Protestant  feeling  of 
il^land,  and  by  stimulating  that  feel- 
ing till  it  became,  for  a  time,  the 
dominant  and  almost  the  exclusiye 
sentiment  of  the  nation.  This  would 
indeed  have  been  a  very  simple  course, 
had  the  end  of  all  his  politics  been  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  our  island  and  to 
reign  there.  But  he  had  in  view  an 
ulterior  end  which  could  be  obtained 
only  by  the  help  of  princes  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Church  of  Eome.    He 

■  *  As  to  the  relation  in  which  the  Stadt- 
bolder  and  the  city  of  Amsterdam  stood  to- 
tvards  each  other,  see  Avauz,  passim. 


was  desirous  to  unite  the  Empire,  the 
Catholic  King,  and  the  Holy  See,  with 
England  and  Holland,  in  a  league 
against  the  French  ascendency.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that,  while  striking 
the  greatest  blow  ever  sixuck  in  defence 
of  Protestantism,  he  should  jet  contrive 
not  to  lose  the  goodwill  of  governments 
which  regarded  Protestantism  as  a 
deadly  heresy. 

Such  were  the  complicated  difficulties 
of  this  great  undertaking.  Continental 
statesmen  saw  a  part  of  those  difficul- 
tieS)  British  statesmen  another  part 
One  capacious  and  powerful  mind 
alone  took  them  all  in  at  one  view, 
and  determined  to  surmount  them  all. 
It  was  no  easy  thing  to  subvert  the 
English  government  by  means  of  a 
foreign  army  without  galling  the  na- 
tional pride  of  Englishmen.  It  was  no 
easy  tmng  to  obtain  from  that  Batavian 
faction  which  regarded  France  with 
partiality,  and  the  House  of  Orange 
with  aversion,  a  decision  in  fsLVOur  of 
an  expedition  which  would  confound 
all  the  schemes  of  France,  and  raise 
the  House  of  Orange  to  the  height  of 
sreatness.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to 
lead  enthusiastic  Protestants  on  a  cru- 
sade against  Popeiy  with  the  good 
wishes  of  almost  all  Poj^ish  govern- 
ments and  of  the  Pope  himself.  Yet 
all  these  things  William  effected.  All 
his  objects,  even  those  which  appeared 
most  incompatible  with  each  other,  he 
attained  completely  and  at  once.  The 
whole  history  of  ancient  and  of  modem 
times  records  no  other  such  triumph  of 
statesmanship. 

The  task  would  indeed  have  been 
too  arduous  even  for  such  a  statesman 
as  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  not  his 
chief  adversaries  been  at  this  time 
smitten  vrith  an  infatuation  such  as  by 
many  men  not  prone  to  superstition 
was  ascribed  to  the  special  judgment  of 
God.  Not  only  was  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, as  he  had  ever  been,  stupid  and 
perverse :  but  even  the  counsel  of  the 
politic  King  of  France  was  turned  into 
foolishness.  Whatever  wisdom  and 
energy  could  do  William  did.  Those 
obstacles  which  no  wisdom  or  energy 
could  have  overcome  his  enemies  them- 
selves studiously  removed. 
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,  oyer,  that  he  should  cany  an  army 
with  him.  Yet  who  could  answer  for 
the  effect  which  the  appearance  of  sach 
an  army  might  produce  ?  The  govern- 
ment was  indeed  justly  odious.  But 
would  the  Englifih  people,  altogether 
unaccustomed  to  the  interference  of 
Continental  powers    in    English  dia- 

'  putes,  be  incfined  to  look  with  favour 
on  a  deliverer  who  was  surrounded  by 
foreign  soldiers  ?  If  any  part  of  the 
royal  forces  resolutely  withstood  the 
invadejs,  would  not  that  part  soon  have 
on  its  side  the  patriotic  sympathy  of 
millions  ?  A  defeat  would  be  fatal  to 
the  whole  undertaking.  A  bloody 
victory  gained  in  the  heart  of  the  is- 
land by  the  mercenaries  of  the  States 
General  over  the  Coldstream  Guards 
and  the  Buffii  would  be  almost  as  great 
a  calamity  as  a  defeat  Such  a  victory 
would  be  the  most  cruel  wound  ever 
inflicted  on  the  national  pride  of  one 
of  the  proudest  of  nations.  The  crown 
so  won  would  never  be  worn  in  peace 
or  security.  The  hatred  with  which 
the  High  Commission  and  the  Jesuits 
were  regarded  would  give  place  to  the 
more  intense  hatred  which  would  be 
inspired  by  the  alien  conquerors ;  and 
many,  who  had  hitherto  contemplated 
the  power  of  France  with  dread  and 
loatUng,  would  say  that,  if  a  foreign 
yoke  must  be  borne,  there  was  less 
ignominy  in  submitting  to  France  than 
in  submitting  to  HoUsmd. 

These  considerations  might  well  have 
made  William  uneasy,  even  if  all  the 
military  means  of  the  United  Provinces 
had  been  at  his  absolute  disposal.  But 
in  truth  it  seemed  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  would  be  able  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  a  single  battalion.  Of  all 
t^e  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
struggle,  the  greatest,  though  little 
noticed  by  English  historians,  arose 
&om  the  constitution  of  the  Batavian 
republic.  No  great  society  has  ever 
existed  during  a  long  course  of  years 
under  a  polity  so  inconvenient.  The 
States  General  could  not  make  war  or 
peace,  could  not  conclude  any  alliance 
or  levy  any  tax,  without  the  consent  of 
the  States  of  every  province.  The 
States  of  a  province  could  not  give  such 
consent  without  the  consent  of  every 


municipality  which  had  a  share  in  the 
representation.  Every  municipality 
was,  in  some  sense,  a  sovereign  state, 
and,  as  such,  claimed  the  right  of  com- 
municating directly  with  foreign  am- 
bassadors, and  of  concerting  with  them 
the  means  of  defeating  schemes  on 
which  other  municipalities  were  intent 
In  some  town  coun<^  thepartv,  which 
had,  during  several  generatiODS,  re- 
garded the  influence  of  the  Stadtholdeis 
with  jealousy,  had  great  power.  At 
the  head  of  iJus  party  were  the  magis- 
trates of  the  noble  city  of  Amsterdam, 
which  was  then  at  the  height  of  pros- 
perity. They  had,  ever  since  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen,  kept  up  a  friendly  cor- 
respondence with  Lewis  through  the 
instrumentality  of  his  able  and  actiye 
envoy  the  Count  of  Avaux.  Proposi- 
tions brought  forward  by  the  Stadt- 
holder  as  indispensable  to  the  secmity 
of  the  commonwealth,  sanctioned  by  all 
the  provinces  except  Holland,  and 
sanctioned  by  seventeen  of  the  eighteen 
town  councils  of  Holland,  had  repeat- 
edly been  negatived  by  the  single  voice 
of  Amsterdam.  The  only  constitutional 
remedy  in  such  cases  was  that  deputies 
from  the  cities  which  were  agreed 
should  pay  a  visit  to  the  city  which 
dissented,  for  the  purpose  of  exposta- 
lation.  The  number  of  deputies  was 
unlimited :  they  might  continue  to  ex- 
postulate as  long  as  they  thought  fit; 
and  meanwhile  all  their  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  the  obstinate  communitj 
which  refused  to  yield  to  their  ar^- 
ments.  This  absiud  mode  of  coercion 
had  once  been  tried  with  success  on  the 
little  town  of  Gorkum,  but  was  not 
likely  to  produce  much  effect  on  the 
mighty  and  opulent  Amsterdam,  re- 
nowned throughout  the  world  for  its 
haven  bristling  with  iuHumerable  masts, 
its  canals  bordered  by  stately  man- 
sions, its  gorgeous  hall  of  state,  ^palled, 
roofed,  and  floored  with  polished  mar- 
ble, its  warehouses  filled  with  the  most 
costly  productions  of  Ceylon  and  Suri- 
nam, and  its  Exchange  resounding  with 
th6  endless  hubbub  of  aU  the  languages 
spoken  by  civilised  men.* 
The  disputes  between  the  nuyority 

*  Avaux  Neg.,  jj^^-gf  168S. 
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which  supported  the  Stadiholder  and 
the  minonty  headed  by  the  magistrates 
of  Amsterdam  had  repeatedly  run  so 
high  that  bloodshed  had  seemed  to  be 
ineyitable.  On  one  occasion  the  Prince 
had  attempted  to  bring  the  re&actoiy 
deputies  to  punishment  as  traitors. 
On  another  occasion  the  eates  of  Am- 
sterdam had  been  barred  against  him, 
and  troops  had  been  raised  to  defend 
the  privileges  of  the  municipal  council. 
That  the  rulers  of  this  great  city  would 
ever  consent  to  an  expedition  offensiye 
in  the  highest  degoee  to  Lewis  whom 
they  courted,  and  likely  to  aggrandise 
the  House  of  Orange  which  they  ab- 
horred, was  not  likely.  Yet^  without 
their  consent,  such  an  ei^edition  could 
not  legally  be  undertaken.  To  queU 
their  opposition  by  main  force  was  a 
course  ieom  which,  in  different  circum- 
stances, the  resolute  and  daring  Stadt- 
holder  would  not  have  shrunk.  But  at 
that  moment  it  was  most  important 
that  he  should  carefully  avoid  every 
act  which  could  be  represented  as  tyran- 
nicaL  He  could  not  venture  to  violate 
the  fundamental  laws  of  Holland  at 
the  very  moment  at  which  he  was  draw- 
ing the  sword  against  his  father  in  law 
for  violating  the  fundamental  laws  of 
England.  The  violent  subversion  of 
one  free  constitution  would  have  been 
a  strange  prelude  to  the  violent  restor- 
ation of  another.^^ 

There  was  yet  another  difficulty 
which  has  been  too  little  noticed  by 
English  writers,  but  which  was  never 
for  a  moment  absent  from  William's 
mind.  In  the  expedition  which  he 
meditated  he  could  succeed  only  by 
appealing  to  the  Protestant  feeling  of 
^^land,  and  by  stimulating  that  del- 
ing till  it  became,  for  a  time,  the 
dominant  and  almost  the  exclusive 
sentiment  of  the  nation.  This  would 
indeed  have  been  a  very  simple  course, 
had  the  end  of  all  his  politics  been  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  our  island  and  to 
reign  there.  But  he  had  in  view  an 
ulterior  end  which  could  be  obtained 
only  by  the  help  of  princes  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Church  of  Eome.    He 

*  *  As  to  the  relation  in  which  the  Stadt- 
holder  and  the  city  of  Amsterdam  stood  to- 
wards each  oth^,  see  Avauz,  passim. 


was  desirous  to  unite  the  Empire,  the 
Catholic  King,  and  the  Holy  See,  with 
England  and  Holland,  in  a  league 
against  the  French  ascendency.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that,  while  striking 
the  greatest  blow  ever  struck  in  defence 
of  Protestantism,  he  should  jet  contrive 
not  to  lose  the  goodwill  of  governments 
which  regarded  Protestantism  as  a 
deadly  heresy. 

Such  were  the  complicated  difficulties 
of  this  great  undertaking.  Continental 
statesmen  saw  a  part  of  those  difficul- 
tieS)  British  statesmen  another  part 
One  capacious  and  powerftil  mind 
alone  took  them  all  in  at  one  view, 
and  determined  to  surmoimt  them  all. 
It  was  no  easy  thing  to  subvert  the 
English  government  by  means  of  a 
foreign  army  without  galling  the  na- 
tion^ pride  of  Englishmen.  It  was  no 
easy  thing  to  obtain  from  that  Batavian 
faction  which  regarded  France  with 
partiality,  and  the  House  of  Orange 
with  aversion,  a  decision  in  favour  of 
an  expedition  which  would  confound 
all  the  schemes  of  France,  and  raise 
the  House  of  Orange  to  the  height  of 
greatness.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to 
had  enthusiastic  Protestants  on  a  cru- 
sade against  Popery  with  the  good 
wishes  of  almost  all  Popish  govern- 
ments and  of  the  Pope  himself.  Yet 
all  these  things  William  effected.  All 
his  objects,  even  those  which  appeared 
most  incompatible  with  each  other,  he 
attained  completely  and  at  once.  The 
whole  history  of  ancient  and  of  modem 
times  records  no  other  such  triumph  of 
statesmanship. 

The  task  would  indeed  have  been 
too  arduous  even  for  such  a  statesman 
as  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  not  his 
chief  adversaries  been  at  this  time 
smitten  with  an  infatuation  such  as  by 
many  men  not  prone  to  superstition 
was  ascribed  to  the  special  judgment  of 
Grod.  Not  only  was  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, as  he  had  ever  been,  stupid  and 
perverse :  but  even  the  counsel  of  the 
politic  King  of  France  was  turned  into 
foolishness.  Whatever  wisdom  and 
energy  could  do  William  did.  Those 
obstacles  which  no  wisdom  or  energy 
could  have  overcome  his  enemies  them- 
selves studiously  removed. 
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On  tbegreatdajoD  which  the  Bishops 
cmidMi  '^^  acquitted,  and  on  which 
•cjunn  tiM  inTitation  was  despiitclied 
luiiru)*  to  the  Hsgue,  James  retnmed 
""■"■i*  from  Honnaiow  to  Westmin- 
ster in  a  gloomy  uid  unquiet  mood. 
He  made  an  effi>rt  that  afternoon  to 
appear  cbeecfol:*  but  the  boDfires,  the 
rockete,  and  above  all  the  waien  Popes 
who  were  blazing  in  ertry  qnartar  of 
XondoQ,  were  not  likelj  to  sooth  him. 
ThosB  who  WW  him  on  the  morrow 
could  easilj  read  in  his  &ce  and  de- 
meanoor  the  Tiolent  emotions  which 
djaturbed  his  mind.t  During  some 
days  he  appeared  bo  unwilling  ta  talk 
about  the  tnal  that  eren  Barillon  conld 
not  venture  to  introduce  the  subject.} 

Scon  it  b^an  to  be  dear  that  defeat 
and  moitiflcalioti  had  onl;  hardened 
the  King's  heart.  Almost  the  first 
words  which  he  ottered  when  he  learned 
that  the  objects  of  his  revenge  had  es- 
caped him  were,  "So  mnch  the  worse 
for  them."  In  a  few  days  these  words, 
which  he,  according  to  hia  fashion,  re- 
peated many  times,  were  full  y  explain  ed. 
He  blamed  himself,  not  for  having  pro- 
eecul«d  the  Biahops,  but  for  having 
prosecuted  them  before  a  tribunal  where 
questions  of  fact  were  decided  by  juries, 
and  where  established  priuciples  of  law 
could  not  be  utterly  disregarded  even 
bj  the  most  servile  Judges.  This  error 
he  determined  to  repair.  Not  only 
the  seven  prelates  who  had  signed  the 
petition,  but  the  whole  Anglican  clergy, 
should  have  reason  to  curse  the  da;f  on 
whidi  they  had  triumphed  over  their 
Sovereign.  Within  a  fortnight  alter 
the  triiu  an  order  was  made,  enjoining 
all  Chancellors  of  dioceses  and  all  Arch- 
deacons to  make  a  strict  inc[uieition 
throu^oat  tbeir  respective  jtirisdic- 
tions,  and  to  report  to  lie  High  Com. 
mission,  within  five  weeks,  the  names 

idthebeclitnition.§ 
ed  with  delight  the 
lie  offenders  would 
i  to  be  cited  before 
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a  court  which  would  give  them  no 
quarter.*  The  number  of  cnlprita  wss 
little,  if  at  all.  short  of  ten  thousand : 
and,  after  what  had  passed  at  Magda- 
lene College,  oveiy  one  of  them  mi^ 
Feasouafaly  expect  to  be  interdicted  ftom 
all  hia  spiritnal  fnnctions,  ejected  from 
his  benefice,  declared  incapable  of  hold' 
ing  any  other  preferment,  and  chaiged 
with  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  whuji 
had  reduced  him  to  beggary. 

Such  was  the  persecution  witb  whkli 
James,  smarting  from  his  great  nbab. 
defeat  in  Westminster  Hall,  JJJST' 
resolved  to  harass  the  clergy.  ''™' 
Meanwhile  he  tried  to  show  the  lav- 
yen,  by  a  prompt  and  lai^  distribc- 
tion  of  rewards  and  punishments,  tint 
Btrennous  and  unblushing  servility,  erot 
when  least  snccessfnl,  was  a  sure  title 
to  his  &vour,  and  that  whoever,  sAei' 
years  of  obsequiousness,  vantured  la 

rage  and  honesty  was  guilty  of  lo 
unpardonable  offence.  The  violeMt 
and  audacity  which  the  apostate  Wil- 
liams had  exhibited  throughout  tlie 
trial  of  the  Bishops  had  made  him 
hateful  to  the  whole  nation.f  He  ins 
recompensed  with  a  baronetcy.  HlJ- 
loway  and  Powell  had  raised  tlor 
character  by  declaring  that. 


judg 


1  ma. 


They  were  dismissed  from  their  si 
tious.t  The  fate  of  Wright  seems  » 
have  been,  during  some  time,  in  >»■ 
pense.  He  had  indeed  smnmed  up 
against  the  Bishops ;  but  he  hid  nf- 
fered  their  counsel  to  question  the  dis- 
pensing power.      He  had  prooouncrf 


day  of  reckoning  might  come.  St 
had  indeedstrong  claims  to  indulgriKt: 
for  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  thu 
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any  human  impudence  would  hold  out 
without  flawing  through  such  a  task, 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  bar  and  of 
such  an  auditory.  The  members  of  the 
Jesuitical  cabal,  however,  blamed  his 
want  of  spirit:  the  Chancellor  pro- 
nounced him  a  beast ;  and  it  was  gene- 
rally belieyed  that  a  new  Chief  Justice 
would  be  appointed.*  But  no  change 
was  made.  It  would  indeed  hare  been 
no  easy  matter  to  supply  Wright's 
place.  The  many  lawyers  who  were 
far  superior  to  him  in  parts  and  learn- 
ing were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
hostile  to  the  designs  of  the  govern- 
ment :  and  the  very  few  lawyers  who 
surpassed  him  in  turpitude  and  efi&on- 
teiy  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
to  be  found  only  in  the  lowest  ranks  of 
the  profession,  and  would  have  been 
incompetent  to  conduct  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Court  of  King's  Eench. 
"Williams,  it  is  true,  united  all  the 
qualities  which  James  required  in  a 
magistrate.  But  the  services  of  Wil- 
liams were  needed  at  the  bar;  and, 
had  he  been  removed  thence,  the  crown 
would  have  been  left  without  the  help 
of  any  advocate  even  of  the  third  rate. 

Nothing  had  amazed  or  mortified 
the  King  more  than  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  Dissenters  had  shown  in  the 
cause  of  the  Bishops.  Penn,  who, 
though  he  had  himself  sacrificed  wealth 
and  honours  to  his  conscientious  scru- 
ples, seems  to  have  imagined  that  nobody 
but  himself  had  a  conscience,  imputed 
the  discontent  of  the  Puritans  to  envy 
and  dissatisfied  ambition.  They  had 
not  had  their  share  of  the  benefits  pro- 
mised by  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence : 
none  of  them  had  been  admitted  to  any 
high  and  honourable  post ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  strange  that  they  were 
jealous  of  the  Eoman  Catholics.  Ac- 
cordingly, within  a  week  after  the  great 
verdict  had  been  pronounced  in  West- 
minster Hall,  Silas  Titus,  a  noted  Pres- 
byterian, a  vehement  Exclusionist,  and 
*a  manager  of  Stafford's  impeachment, 
was  invited  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the 
I*rivy  Council.  He  was  one  of  the 
persons  on  whom  the  opposition  had 
most  confidently  reckoned.     But  the 

*  Ellis  Gorreflpondenoe,  July  10. 1688 ;  Cla- 
rendon's Diarj,  Aug.  3. 1688. 


honour  now  offered  to  him,  and  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  large  sum  due  to 
him  &om  the   crown,   overcame    his 
virtue,  and,  to  the  great  disgust  of  all 
classes  of  Protestants,  he  was  sworn  in.* 
The  vindictive  designs  of  the  King 
against  the  Church  were  not  accom- 
plished.   Almost  all  the  Archdeacons 
and  diocesan   Chancellors   refused  to 
furnish  the  information  which  was  re- 
quired.   The  day  on  which  it  had  been 
intended  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
priesthood  should  be  sununoned  to  an- 
swer for  the  crime  of  disobedi- 
ence arrived.    The  High  Com-  in^or ' 
mission  met    It  appeared  that  commfi 
scarcely  oneecdesiastical officer  gj^t^. 
had  sent  up  a  return.    At  the  •isi"  iiii 
same  time  a  paper  of  grave  *** " 
import  was  deUvered  to  the  board.    It 
came  &om  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Eochester. 
During  two  years,  supported  by  the 
hope  of  an  Archbishopric,  he  had  been 
content  to  bear  the  reproach  of  perse- 
cuting that  Church, which  he  was  bound 
by  every  obligation  of  conscience  and 
honour  to  defend.    But  his  hope  had 
been  disappointed.    He  saw  that,  un- 
less he  abjured  his  religion,  he  had  no 
chance  of  sitting  on  the  metropolitan 
throne  of  York.     He  was  too  good- 
natured  to  find  any  pleasure  in  tyranny, 
and  too  discerning  not  to  see  the  signs 
of  the  coming  retribution.     He  there- 
fore determined  to  resign  his  odious 
functions ;   and  he  communicated  his ' 
determination  to  his  colleagues  in  a 
letter  written,  like  all  his  prose  com- 
positions,  with    great    propriety  and 
dignity  of  style.     It  was  impossible,  he 
said,  tiiat  he  could  any  longer  continue 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
He  had  himself,  in  obedience  to  the 
royal  command,  read  the  Declaration : 
but  he  could  not  presume  to  condemn 
thousands  of  pious  and  loyal  divines 
who  had  taken  a  different  view  of  their 
duty;    and,  since  it  was  resolved  to 
pumsh  them  for  acting  according  to 
their  conscience,  he  must  declare  that 
he  would  rather  suffer  with  them  than 
be  accessory  to  their  sufferings. 

The  Commissioners  read  and  stood 

*  London  Qazette,  July  9. 1688 ;  Adda,  July 
Jg. ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  12.;  Jofanstonai 
Dec.  ^.  1687,  Feb.  ^.  1688. 
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aghast.  The  yeiy  faults  of  their  col- 
league, the  known  Ludty  of  his  princi- 
ples, the  known  meanness  of  his  spirit, 
made  his  defection  peculiarly  alarming. 
A  goyemment  must  be  indeed  in  danger 
when  men  like  Sprat  address  it  in  Sie 
language  of  Hamj^en.  The  tribunal, 
latalj  so  insolent*  became  on  a  sudden 
strangely  tame.  The  ecclesiastical  func- 
tionaries who  had  defied  its  authority 
were  not  even  reprimanded.  It  was 
not  thought  safe  to  hint  any  suspicion 
that  their  disobedience  had  been  iu- 
tentionaL  They  were  merely  enjoined 
to  have  their  reports  ready  in  four 
months.  The  Commission  tiien  broke 
up  in  confusion.  It  had  received  a 
death  blow.* 

While  the  High  Commission  shrank 
Dbcontant  ^™  *  couflictwiththe  Church, 
ofth^  the  Church,  conscious  of  its 
*'"*^'  strength,  and  animated  by  a 
new  enthusiasm,  invited,  by  a  series  of 
defiances,  the  attack  of  the  High  Com- 
mission. Soon  after  the  acquittal  of 
the  Bishops,  the  venerable  Ormond,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Cavaliers  of  t^ie 
great  civil  war,  sank  under  his  infir- 
mities. The  intelligence  of  his  death 
was   conveyed  with  speed  to  Oxford. 

^^  Instantly  the  University,  of 
•etiont  at  which  he  had  long  been  Chan- 
^^***"''  cellor,  met  to  name  a  successor. 
One  party  was  for  the  eloquent  and 
accomplished  Halifax,  another  for  the 
grave  and  orthodox  Nottingham.  Some 
mentioned  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  who 
resided  near  them,  and  had  recently 
been  turned  out  of  the  lieutenancy  of 
the  county  for  refusing  to  join  with  the 
TTiTig  against  the  established  religion. 
But  the  majority,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  graduates,  voted  for 
the  young  Duke  of  Ormond,  grandson 
of  their  £ite  head,  and  son  of  the  gal- 
lant Ossory.  The  speed  with  which 
they  came  to  this  resolution  was  caused 
by  their  apprehension  that,  if  there 
were  a  delay  even  of  a  day,  the  King 
would  attempt  to  force  on  thiem  some 
chief  who  would  betray  their  rights. 
The  apprehension  was  reasonable :  for, 
only  two  hours  after  they  had  sepa- 
rated, came  a  mandate  from  Whitehall 

*  Sprat's  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset ;  Lon- 
don Gazette,  Aug.  23. 1688. 


requiring  them  to  choose  Jeffireys, 
Happily  the  election  of  young  Ormond 
was  already  complete  and  irrevocable.* 
A  fewweeks  laterthe  infamous  Timothy 
Hall,  who  had  distinguished  himse& 
among  the  clergy  of  London  by  readmg 
the  Declaration,  was  rewarded  with  the 
Bishopric  of  Oxford,  which  had  been 
vacant  since  the  death  of  the  not  less 
infamous  Parker.  Hall  came  down  to 
his  see :  but  the  Canons  of  his  Cathe- 
dral refused  to  attend  his  installation: 
the  University  refused  to  create  him  a 
Doctor :  not  a  single  one  of  the  aca- 
demic youth  applied  to  him  for  holy  o^ 
ders :  no  cap  was  touched  to  him ;  and, 
in  his  palace,  he  found  himself  alone.t 

Soon  afterwards  a  living  which  vas 
in  the  gift  of  Magdalene  College,  Ox- 
ford, became  vacant.  Hough  and  his 
ejected  brethren  assembled  and  pre- 
sented a  clerk;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  in  whose  diocese  the  living 
lay,  instituted  their  presentee  without 
hesitation.! 

The  gentry  were  not  less  refractoiy 
than  the  clergy.  The  assizes  ^  ^ 
of  that  summer  wore  all  over  of  the 
the  conntry  an  aspect  never  •-°" 
before  known.  The  Judges,  before  they 
set  out  on  their  circuits,  had  been 
summoned  into  the  Bang's  presence, 
and  had  been  directed  by  him  to  im- 
press on  the  grand  jurors  and  magis- 
trates, throughout  the  kingdom,  the 
duty  of  electing  such  members  of  Pa^ 
liament  as  would  support  his  policy. 
They  obeyed  his  commands,  hanuagued 
vehementiy  against  the  dei^,  re^ed 
the  seven  Bishops,  called  the  memorable 
petition  a  factious  libel,  criticised  with 
great  asperity  Bancroft's  style,  which 
was  indeed  open  to  criticism,  and  pro- 
nounced that  His  Grace  ought  to  be 
whipped  by  Doctor  Busby  for  writing 
bad  English.  But  the  only  effect  of 
these  indecent  declamations  was  to  in- 
crease the  public  discontent    All  the 

*  London  Gazette,  July  26.  1688 ;  Adda,' 
^^rk  '*  Newsletter  in  the  Maddntosh  CoUec- 
tion,  July  25. ;  Ellis  Correspondence,  July  28. 
81. ;  Wood's  Fasti  Ozonienses. 

t  Wood's  Athexue  Ozonienses;  Lattzdli 
Diary,  Aug.  23. 1688. 

$  Bonqnillo,  Sept.  1^.  1688  ;LiitfcreIl'8Diai7i 
Sept.  6. 
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marks  of  respect  which  had  usually 
been  shown  to  the  judicial  office  and 
to  the  royal  commission  were  with- 
drawn. The  old  custom  was  that  men 
of  good  birth  and  estate  should  ride  in 
the  train  of  the  Sheriff  when  he  escorted 
the  Judges  to  the  county  town :  but 
such  a  procession  could  now  with  diffi- 
culty be  formed  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  successors  of  Powell 
and  HoUoway,  in  particular,  were 
treated  with  marked  indignity.  The 
Oxford  circuit  had  been  allotted  to 
tiiem;  and  they  had  expected  to  be 
greeted  in  every  shire  by  a  cavalcade 
of  the  loyal  gentry.  But  as  they  ap- 
proached Wafiingfoid,  where  they  were 
to  open  their  commission  for  Berkshire, 
the  Sheriff  alone  came  forth  to  meet 
them.  As  they  approached  Oxford,  the 
eminently  loyal  capital  of  an  eminently 
loyal  province,  they  were  again  wel- 
comed by  the  Sheriff  alone.* 

The   army  was    scarcely  less    dis- 

_, ._.  affected   than   the    clergy  or 

Sf^°*~'  the  gentry.  The  gairi^n  of 
•™''  theTowerhaddrunkthehealth 
of  the  imprisoned  Bishops.  The  foot- 
guards  stationed  at  Lambeth  had,  with 
every  mark  of  reverence,  welcomed 
the  Primate  back  to  his  palace.  No- 
where had  the  news  of  Uie  acquittal 
been  received  with  more  clamorous 
delight  than  at  Hounslow  Heath.  In 
truth,  the  great  force  which  the  King 
had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
overawing  his  mutinous  capital  had 
become  more  mutinous  than  the  capital 
itself,  and  was  more  dreaded  by  the 
Court  than  by  the  citizens.  Early  in 
August,  therefore,  the  camp  was  broken 
up,  and  the  troops  were  sent  to  quarters 
in  different  parts  of  the  oountzy.f 

James  flattered  himself  that  it  would, 
be  easier  to  deal  with  separate  batta- 
lions than  with  many  thousands  of 
men  collected  in  one  mass.  The  first 
experiment  was  tried  on  Lord  Lich- 
field's regiment  of  infantiy,  now  called 
the  Twelfth  of  the  Line.  That  regi- 
ment was  probably  selected  because  it 
had  been  raised,  at  the  time  of  the 

«  EUis  Correspondence,  Angust  4.  7. 1688 ; 
Bishop  Sprat's  relation  of  tfye  Ck>nfercnce  of 
Kovember  6. 1688. 

t  Lnttrell's  Diary,  Angust  8. 1688. 


Western  insurrection,  in  Staffordshire, 
a  province  where  the  Eoman  Catholics 
were  more  numerous  and  powerful  than 
in  almost  any  other  part  of  England. 
The  men  were  drawn  up  in  the  King's 
presence.  Their  Major  informed  them 
that  His  M^esty  wished  them  to  sub- 
scribe an  engagement,  binding  them 
to  assist  in  carrying  into  effect  his 
intentions  concerning  the  test,  and  that 
all  who  did  not  choose  to  comply  must 
quit  the  service  on  the  spot.  To  the 
King's  great  astonishment,  whole  ranks 
instantly  laid  down  their  pikes  and 
muskets.  Only  two  officers  and  a  few 
privates,  all  Boman  Catholics,  obeyed 
his  command.  He  remained  silent  for 
a  short  time.  Then  he  bade  the  men 
take  up  their  arms.  "  Another  time," 
he  sai^  with  a  gloomy  look,  "  1  shall  not 
do  "you  the  honour  to  consult  you."  * 

It  was  plain  that^  if  he  determined 
to  persist  in  his  designs,  he  must  re- 
model his  army.  Yet  materials  for 
that  purpose  he  could  not  find  in  our 
island.  The  members  of  his  Church, 
even  in  the  districts  where  they  were 
most  numerous,  were  a  small  minority 
of  the  people.  Hatred  of  Popery  had 
spread  through  all  classes  of  his  Pro- 
testant subjects,  and  had  become  the 
ruling  passion  even  of  ploughmen  and 
artisans.  But  there  was  another  part 
of  his  dominions  where  a  very  different 
spirit  animated  the  great  body  of  the 
population.  There  was  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  Eoman  Catholic  soldiers 
whom  the  good  pay  and  quarters  of 
England  would  attract  across  Saint 
George's  Channel  Tyrconnel  had  been, 
during  some  time^  emploved  in  forming 
out  of  the  peasantry  of  his  country  a 
military  force  on  which  his  master 
might  depend.  Already  Papists,  of 
Celtic  blood  and  speech,  composed 
almost  the  whole  army  of  Ireland. 
Baiillon  earnestly  and  repeatedly  ad- 
vised James  to  bring  over  that  army 
for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the 
English.! 

«  This  is  told  ns  by  three  writers  who  could 
well  remember  that  time,  Eennet,  Eachaid, 
and  Oldmlzon.  See  also  the  Caveat  against 
the  Whigs. 

t  Barillon,   g°^.  i.   1^^  J   September  ^. 
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James  wayered.  He  wished  to  be 
Irish  surroimded  by  troops  on  whom 
irtlight  ^®  could  rely :  but  he  dreaded 
orer.  the  explosiou  of  national  feel- 
ing which  the  appearance  of  a  great 
Irish  for<:e  on  English  ground  must 
produce.  At  lust,  as  usually  happens 
when  a  weak  man  tries  to  avoid  oppo- 
site inconveniences,  he  took  a  course 
which  united  them  all.  He  brought 
over  Irishmen,  not  indeed  enough  to 
hold  down  the  single  city  of  London, 
Public  in.  or  the  single  county  of  York, 
dignation.  but  more  than  enough  to  ex- 
cite the  alarm  and  rage  of  Uie  whole 
kingdom,  from  Northumberland  to 
Cornwall.  Battalion  after  battalion, 
raised  and  trained  by  Tyrconnel,  landed 
on  the  western  coast  and  moved  to- 
wards the  capital;  and  Irish  recruits 
were  imported  in  considerable  numbers, 
to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  English 
regiments.* 

Of  the  many  errors  which  James 
committed,  none  was  more  fatal  than 
this.  Already  he  had  alienated  the 
hearts  of  his  people  by  violating  their 
laws,  confiscating  their  estates,  and 
persecuting  their  religion.  Of  those 
who  had  once  been  most  zealous  for 
monarchy,  he  had  already  made  many 
rebels  in  heart.  Yet  he  might  still, 
with  some  chance  of  success,  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  his 
subjects  against  an  invader.  For  they 
were  a  race  insular  in  temper  as  well 
as  in  geographical  position.  Their 
national  antipathies  were,  indeed,  in 
that  age,  unreasonably  and  unamiably 
strong.  Never  had  tie  English  been 
accustomed  to  the  control  or  inter- 
ference of  any  stranger.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  foreign  army  on  their  soil 
might  impel  them  to  rally  even  round 
a  King  whom  they  had  no  reason  to 
love.  William  might  perhaps  have 
been  unable  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty: but  James  removed  it.  Not 
even  the  arrival  of  a  brigade  of  Lewis's 
musketeers  would  have  excited  such 
resentment  and  shame  as  our  ancestors 
felt  when  they  saw  armed  columns  of 
Papists,  just  arrived  from  Dublin, 
moving  in  military  pomp  along  the 

•  Luttrell'g  Diary,  Aug.  27. 1688. 


high  roads.     No  man  of  English  blood 
then    regarded    the  aboriginal   Irish 
as    his    countrymen.      They  did  not 
belong  to  our    branch  of   the  great 
human    fiimily.      They  were   distin- 
guished fix>m  us   by  more  than  one 
moral    and    intellectual    peculiarity, 
which  the  difference  of  situation  and 
of  education,  great  as  that  difference 
was,  did  not  seem  altogether  to  ex- 
plain.    They  had  an  aspect  of  their 
own,  a  mother  tongue  of  their  oirn. 
When  they  talked  English  their  pro- 
nunciation was  ludicrous;    and  tibeir 
phraseology  was  grotesque,  as  is  al- 
ways the  phraseology  of   those  who 
think    in  one  language  and  express 
their  thoughts  in  another.    They  were 
therefore    foreigners;      and     of    all 
foreigners  they  were  the  most  hated 
and  despised ;  the  most  hated,  for  they 
had,  during  five  centuries,  always  been 
our  enemies;  the  most  despised,  for 
they  were  our  vanquished,   enslaved, 
and  despoiled  enemies.     The  English- 
man felt  proud  when  he  compared  his 
own    fields  with    the    desolate   bogs 
whence  the  Bapparees  issued  forth  to 
rob  and  murder,  and  his  own  dwelling 
with  the  hovels  where  the  peasants 
and  the  hogs  of  the  Shannon  wallowed 
in  filth  together.    He  was  a  member  of 
a  society,  &r  inferior,  indeed,  in  wealth 
and  civUisation,  to  the  society  in  which 
we  live,  but  still  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  highly  civilised  societies  that 
the  world  had  then  seen:  the  Irish 
were  almost  as  rude  as  the  savages  of 
Labrador.     He  was  a  freeman:  the 
Irish  were  the  hereditary  serfs  of  his 
race.    He  worshipped  God  after  a  pure 
and  rational  fashion:    the  Irish  were 
sunk  in  idolatry  and  superstition.    He 
knew  that  great  numbers  of  Irish  had 
repeatedlv  fled  before  a  small  English 
force,  and  that  the  whole  Irish  popula- 
tion had  been  held  down  by  a  small 
English  colony ;  and  he  very  compla- 
cently inferred  that  he  was  natuz^y  a 
being  of  a  higher  order  than  the  Irish- 
man:  for  it  is  thus  that  a  dominant 
race  always  explains  its  ascendency 
and   excuses   its   tyranny.      That  in 
vivacity,  humour,  and  eloquence,  the 
Irish  stand  high  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  is  now  uniYersally  acknov- 
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ledged.  That,  when  well  disciplined, 
they  are  excellent  soldiers  has  been 
proved  on  a  hundred  fields  of  battle. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  they  were  generally 
despised  in  our  island  as  both  a  stupid 
aud  a  cowardly  people.  And  these  were 
the  men  who  were  to  hold  England 
down  by  main  force  while  her  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution  was  de- 
stroyed. The  blood  of  the  whole 
nation  boiled  at  the  thought  To  be 
conquered  by  Frenchmen  ^r  by  Spani- 
ards would  have  seemed  comparatively 
a,  tolerable  fate.  With  Frencnmen  and 
Spaniards  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
treat  on  equal  terms.  We  had  some- 
times envied  their  prosperity,  sometimes 
dreaded  their  power,  sometimes  con- 
gratulated ourselves  on  their  £riendship. 
In  spite  of  our  unsocial  pride,  we  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  great  nations, 
and  that  they  could  boast  of  men  emi- 
nent in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. 
JBat  to  be  subjugated  by  an  inferior 
faste  was  a  degradation  beyond  uU 
other  degradation.  The  English  felt 
as  the  white  inhabitants  of  Charleston 
and  New  Orleans  would  feel  if  those 
towns  were  occupied  by  negro  garri- 
4sons.  The  real  facts  would  have  been 
jsnfficient  to  excite  uneasiness  and  in- 
dignation :  but  the  real  facts  were  lost 
amidst  a  crowd  of  wild  rumours  which 
flew  without  ceasing  &om  coffeehouse 
to  coffeehouse  and  from  alebench  to 
alebench,  and  became  more  wonderful 
and  terrible  at  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
gress. The  number  of  the  Irish  troops 
who  had  landed  on  our  shores  might 
justly  excite  serious  apprehensions  as 
to  the  King's  ulterior  designs:  but  it  was 
magnified  tenfold  by  the  public  appre- 
hensions. It  may  well  be  supposed 
that  the  rude  kerne  of  Connaught, 
pla<;ed,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  among 
a  foreign  people  whom  he  hated,  and 
by  whom  he  was  hated  in  turn,  was 
guilty  of  some  excesses.  These  excesses 
were  exaggerated  by  report;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  outrages  which  the 
stranger  had  really  committed,  all  the 
offences  of  his  English  comrades  were 
set  down  to  his  account.  From  every 
comer  of  the  kingdom  a  cry  arose 
against  the  foreign  barbarians  who 
vol..  II. 


forced  themselves  into  private  houses, 
seized  horses  and  waggons,  extorted 
mone^,  and  insulted  women.  These 
men,  it  was  said,  were  the  sons  of  those 
who,  forty  seven  years  before, .  had 
massacred  Protestants  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands. The  history  of  the  rebellion 
of  1641,  a  history  which,  even  when 
soberly  related,  might  well  move  pity 
and  horror,  and  which  had  been  fright- 
fully distorted  by  national  and  religious 
antipathies,  was  now  the  favourite  topic 
of  conversation.  Hideous  stories  of 
houses  burned  with  all  the  inmates,  of 
women  and  young  children  butchered, 
of  near  relations  compelled  by  torture 
to  be  the  murderers  of  each  other,  of 
corpses  outraged  and  mutilated,  were 
told  and  heard  with  full  belief  and 
intense  interest  Then  it  was  added 
that  the  dastardly  savages,  who  had  by 
surprise  committed  all  these  cruelties 
on  an  unsuspecting  and  defenceless 
colony,  had,  as  soon  as  Oliver  came 
among  them  on  his  great  mission  of 
vengeance,  flimg  down  their  arms  in 
panic  terror,  and  sunk,  without  trying 
the  chances  of  a  single  pitched  field, 
into  that  slavery  wluch  was  their  fit 
portion.  Many  signs  indicated  that 
another  great  spoliation  and  slaughter 
of  the  Saxon  settlers  was  meditated  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  Already  thou- 
sands of  Protestant  colonists,  flying 
from  the  injustice  and  insolence  of 
Tyrconnel,  had  raised  the  indignation 
of  the  mother  country  by  describing 
all  that  they  had  sxiffered,  and  all  that 
they  had,  with  too  much  reason,  feared. 
How  much  the  public  mind  had  been 
excited  by  the  complaints  of  these 
fugitives  had  recently  been  shown  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  Tyrcon- 
nel had  transmitted  for  the  royal 
approbation  the  heads  of  a  bill  repeal- 
ing the  law  by  which  half  the  soil  of 
Ireland  was  held,  and  he  had  sent  to 
Westminster,  as  his  agents,  two  of  his 
Boman  Catholic  countrymen  who  had 
lately  been  raised  to  high  judicial 
ofBice;  Nugent,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Irish  Court  of  King's  Bench,  a  personi- 
fication of  all  the  vices  and  weaknesses 
which  the  English  then  imagined  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  Popish  Celt)  and 
Kice,  a  Baron  of  the  Irish  Exchequer, 
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who,  in  abilities  and  attainments,  was 
perhaps  the  foremost  man  of  his  race 
and  religion.  The  object  of  the  mission 
was  well  known :  and  the  two  Judges 
could  not  Tentnre  to  show  themselves 
in  the  streets.  If  ever  they  were 
recognized,  the  rabble  shouted,  '^Eoom 
for  &e  Irish  Ambassadors !  **  and  their 
coach  was  escorted  with  mock  solemnity 
by  a  train  of  ushers  and  harbingers 
bearing  sticks  with  potatoes  stuck  on 
the  points.* 

So  strong  and  general,  indeed,  was 
at  that  time  the  aversion  of  the  English 
to  the  Irish,  that  the  most  distinguished 
Boman  Catiiolics  partook  of  it  Powis 
and  Bellasjse  expressed,  in  doarse  and 
acrimonious  language,  even  at  the 
Council  board,  their  antipathy  to  t^e 
aliens,  t  Amdhg  English  Protestants 
that  antipathy  was  &r  stronger;  and 
perhaps  it  was  strongest  in  the  army. 
Neither  officers  nor  soldiers  were  dis- 
posed to  bear  patiently  the  preference 
shown  by  their  master  to  a  foreign  and 
«  sulject  race.  -  The  Duke  of  Berwick, 
who  was  Colonel  of  the  Eighth  Begl- 
ment  of  the  line,  then  quartered  at 
Portsmouth,  gave  orders  that  thirt^^ 
men  just  aitiTed  from  Ireland  should 
be  enlisted.  The  English  soldiers 
dedared  that  they  wonld  not  serve 
with  these  intruders.  John  Beaumont, 
the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  in  his  own 
name  and  in  the  name  of  five  of  the 
Captains,  protested  to  the  Duke's  face 
against  thiiB  insult  to  the  English  armv 
and  nation.  '*  We  raised  the  regiment,^' 
he  said,  "at  our  own  charges  to  defend 
His  Majes^s  crown  in  a  time  of 
danger.  We  had  then  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  hundreds  of  English  recruits, 
we  can  easily  keep  every  company  up 
to  its  fhll  complement  without  admit- 
ting Irishmen.  We  therefore  do  not 
think  it  consistent  with  our  honour  to 
have  these  strangers  forced  on  us ;  and 
we  beg  that  we  may  either  be  permitted 
to  command  men  of  our  own  nation  or 
to  lay  down  our  commissions."  Ber- 
wick sent  to  Windsor  for  directions. 


•  King's  State  of  the  ProteBtants  of  Ire- 
land ;  Secret  Gonsnlts  of  the  Bomlsh  Party  In 
IxeUuioL 

t  Secret  Oossalts  of  the  Bomieih  Party  In 
Ibdand. 


The  TTing,  greatly  exasperated,  in- 
stantly despatched  a  troop  of  horse  to 
Portsmouth  with  orders  to  bring  the 
six  refractory  officers  before  him.  A 
council  of  war  sate  on  thenu  They 
refased  to  make  any  submission ;  and 
they  were  sentenced  to  be  cashiered, 
the  highest  punishment  which  a  court 
martial  was  uien  competent  to  inflict 
The  whole  nation  applauded  the  dis- 
graced officers ;  and  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent was  stimulated  by  an  unfounded 
rumour  thaf,  while  under  arrest,  they 
had  been  treated  with  cruelty.  *^ 

Public  feeling  did  not  then  manifest 
itself    by   those    signs    with  uasbA. 
which   we    are   fimuliar,    by  >«* 
large  meetings,  and  by  yehement  ha- 
rangues.      Nevertheless    it  found  i 
vent.    Thomas  Wharton,  who,  in  the 
last  Parliament,  had  represented  BodE- 
.inghamshire,  and  who  had  long  been 
conspicuous   both  as  a  libertine  and 
as  a  Whig,  had  written  a  satinal 
ballad  on  the  administration  of  Ty^ 
oonnel.    In  this  little  poem  an  Irisb- 
man  congratulates  a  brother  InshniBii, 
in  a  barbarous  jargon,  on  the  approadi- 
ing  triumph  of  Popery  and  of  the 
Milesian  race.     The  Fjrotestant  hor 
will    be    excluded.      The    P^testsnt 
officers  will  be  broken.     The  Great 
Charter  and  the  praters  who  appealed 
to  it  will  be  hanged  in  one  rope.    The 
good  Talbot  will  shower  commissbitf 
on  his  countrymen,  and  will  cot  the 
throats  of  the  English.    These  verses; 
which  were  in  no  respect  above  the 
ordinary  standard  of  street  poetry,  had 
for  burden  some  gibberish  which  im 

*  History  of  the  Desertion,  1689 ;  oompm 
the  first  and  second  editiona ;  BariUon,  QegL 
A.  1688 ;  Van  Gitters  of  tiie  same  date;  life 
of  James  the  Second,  ii.  168.  The  compOflr 
of  the  last  mentioned  work  says  that  Ghnrdt- 
ill  moved  the  court  to  sentence  the  six  offiotfi 
to  death.  This  story  does  not  appear  to  tasiv 
been  tafcsn  ftom  the  King's  papers.  I  then- 
fCre  regead  it  as  one  of  the  thousand  Mkm 
invented  at  Saint  Germains  for  the  purposs  of 
blackening  a  character  whidl  was  Usdc 
enough  without  such  daubing.  ThatCbnn^ 
HI  may  have  affected  great  Indignation  <n 
this  occasion,  in  order  to  hide  the  tireiaoo 
which  he  meditated,  is  highly  probabte.  But 
it  1b  impossible  to  believe  that  a  man  of  lib 
smse  would  have  urged  the  membecB  of  s 
council  of  war  to  inflict  a  punishment  whidi 
was  notoriously  beyond  thor  competence. 
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said  to  have  been  used  as  a  watchword 
by  the  insoigents  of  Ulster  in  1641. 
The  TerBes  and  the  tune  caught  the 
fiuicy  of  the  nation.  From  one  end  of 
En^umd  to  the  other  all  classes  were 
constantly  singing  this  idle  rhyme. 
It  was  especially  the  delight  of  the 
English  army.  More  than  seventy 
yeazs  after  the  BeivolutioD,  Sterne 
delineated,  with  exquisite  skiU,  a  Te> 
teran  who  had  fought  at  the  Boyne 
and  at  Namur.  One  of  the  character^ 
istics  of  the  good  old  soldier  is  bis 
trick  of  whistling  LilHbnllero.  * 

Wharton  afterwards  boasted  that  he 
had  snng  a  King  oat  of  three  kingdoma. 
But  in  truth  the  sacoess  of  lillibullere 
was  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of 
that  ezdted  state  of  public  feeliBg 
which  poduoed  the  Bemotion.  ■ 

While  James  was  thus  zaising  against 
himself  all  tiioee  national  feelings, 
which,  but  fi>r  bis  own  fblly,  might 
have  BKved.  his  throne,  Lewis  was  in 
another  way  exerting  himself  not  less 
effectually  to  funliate  the  enterprise 
which  William  meditated. 

The  party  in  Holland  which  was 
B  It..  ^  &TOQrable  to.  France  wasami- 
theUaitad  ooiitjr,  Dut  a  minonty  strong 
Proyiamt.  ^^,,q^  accowUng  to  the  oon- 

stitution  of  the  Batavian  federation,  to 
prevent  the  Stadtholder  from  striMng 
any  great  blow.  To  keep  that  minority 
stMay  was  an  object  to  which,  if  the 
Court  of  Versailles  had  been  wise, 
eveiy  other  olrjeet  would  at  that  oon- 
jtinctuie  haire  been  postponed.  Lewis 
howerer  had,  during  some  ti^e,  la- 
boured, as  if  of  set  purpose,  to  estmnffe 
his  Datdi  friends;  and  he  at  lenffm, 
though  not  without  difBenlty,  sucoeeaed 
in  forcing  them  to  become  his  enemies 
at  the  precise  moment  at  which  their 
help  would  have  been  invaluable  to 
him. 

There  were  two  subjects  on  which 
^g^^„  of  the  people  of  the  United  Pro- 
tiMFreiMii.  vinces  were  peculiarly  sensi- 
^"'^  tive,  religion  and  trade;  and 
both  t^eir  religion  and  their  trade  the 

*  The  Bongr  of  LQUbnllero  is  among  the 
State  Poenuu  In  Percy's  Rdics  the  flrsb  part 
will  be  found,  bat.  not  the  seoond  part,  which 
-WB8  added  after  William's  landing.  In  the 
Bzamlner,  and  in  several  pamphlets  of  1712, 
Wharton  is  mentioned  as  the  anthor. 


French  King  bad  assailed.  The  perse* 
cation  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  revo* 
cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  had 
eveiyidiere  moved  the  grief  and  indig- 
nation of  Protestants.  But  in  Holland 
these  feelings  were  stronger  than  in 
any  other  country;  for  many  persons 
of  Dutch  birth,  confiding  in  the  repeated 
and  solemn  declarations  of  Lewis  that 
the  toleration  granted  by  his  grand- 
Either  should  be  maintained,  had,  for 
commercial  purposes,  settled  in  Fnmce, 
and  a  laige  proportion  of  the  settlers 
had  been  naturalised  there.  Evezy 
post  now  brought  to  Holland  the 
tidings  that  these  persons  were  treated 
with  extreme  rigour  on  account  of  tibeir 
religion.  Dragoons,  it  was  reported, 
were  quartered  on  one.  Another  had 
been  held  naked  before  a  fire  till  he 
WBfr  half  roasted.  All  were  forbidden, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  to  cele- 
brate the  rites  of  their  r^jgion,  or  to 
quit  the  oountay  into  which  they  had, 
under  false  pretences,  been  decoyed. 
The  partisans  of  the  House  of  Orange- 
exdiumed'  against  the  cruelty  and 
perfidy  of  the  tyrant  The  o^osition 
was  abashed  and  dispirited.  Even  the 
town  oounoil  •  of  Amsterdam,  though 
strongly  attached  to  the  French  in* 
terest  and  to  the  Arminian  theology, 
and  though  littiLe  indised  to  find  &tilt 
with  Lewis  or  to  sympathise  with  the 
Galvinists  whom  he  persecuted,  could 
not  venture  to  oppose  itself  to  the 
general  sentiment;  for  in  that  great 
city  there  was  scarcely  one  weal^y 
merchant  who  had  not  some  kinsman 
or  friend  among  the  sufferers.  Peti- 
tions numerously  and  respectably 
signed  were  presented  to  the  Burgo- 
masters, imploring  them  to  m&e 
strong  representations  to  Avaux.  There 
were  even  suppliants  who  made  their 
way  into  the  Stadthouse,  fiung  them- 
selves on  their  knees,  descrilMd  with 
tears  and  sobs  the  lamentable  condition 
of  those  whom  they  most  loved,  and 
besought  the  intercession  of  the  magis- 
tsates.  The  pulpits  resounded  with 
invectives  and  lamentations.  The  press 
poured  forth  heartrending  narratives 
and  stirring  exhortations.  Avaux  saw 
the  whole  danger.  He  reported  to  hiH 
court  that  even  the  well  intentioned,-* 
K  2 
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snccess ;  but  his  consdence  would  not 
suffer  ^TiiTn  to  take  an  actire  part  in 
a  rebellion.  They  heard  his  confession 
with  suspicion  and  disdain.  Sidney, 
whose  notions  of  a  conscientious  scru- 
ple were  extremely  yague,  informed 
the  Prince  that  Nottingham  had  taken 
fright.  It  is  due  to  Nottingham,  how- 
orer,  to  say  that  the  general  tenor  of 
his  life  justifies  us  in  believing  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  to  have  been 
perfectly  honest,  though  most  unwise 
and  irresolute.* 

The  agents  of  the  Prince  had  more 
LnmiM  complete  success  with  Lord 
™**^'  Lumley,  who  knew  himself  to 
be,  in  spite  of  the  eminent  service 
which  he  had  performed  at  the  time  of 
the  Western  insurrection,  abhorred  at 
"Whitehall,  not  only  as  a  heretic  but  as 
a  renegade,  and  who  was  therefore 
more  eager  than  most  of  those  who 
had  been  bom  Protestants  to  take 
arms  in  defence  of  Protestantism.f 

During  June  the  meetings  of  those 

who  were  in  the  secret  were 

Swii?'°  frequent.      At  length,  on  the 

•i«teb!£L  ^^  ^*7  °^  *^®  month,  the  day 
on  which  the  Bishops  were 
pronounced  not  guilty,  the  decisive 
step  was  taken.  A  formal  invitation, 
transcribed  by  Sidney,  but  drawn  up 
by  some  person  better  skilled  than 
Sidney  in  the  art  of  composition,  was 
despatched  to  the  Hague.  In  this 
paper  William  was  assured  that  nine- 
teen twentieths  of  the  English  people 
were  desirous  of  a  change,  and  would 
willingly  join  to  effect  it,  if  only  they 
could  obtain  the  help  of  such  a  force 
from  abroad  as  might  secure  those  who 
should  rise  in  arms  from  the  danger  of 
being  dispersed  and  slaughtered  before 
they  could  form  themselves  into  any- 
thing like  military  order.  If  His 
Highness  would  appear  in  the  island 
at  the  head  of  some  troops,  tens  of 
thousands  would  hasten  to  his  stand- 
ard. He  would  soon  find  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  force  greatly  superior  to 
the  whole  regular  army  of  England. 
Nor  could  that    army  be    implicitly 

*  Burnet,  i.  764. ;  Sidney  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Jnne  30. 1688,  in  Dalrymple. 

t  Burnet,  i.  763. ;  Lumley  to  William,  May 
II.  1688,  in  Dalrymple. 


depended  on  by  the  government.  The 
officers  were  discontented;  and  the 
common  soldiers  shared  that  ave^ 
sion  to  Popeiy  which  was  general  in 
the  class  from  which  they  were  taken. 
In  the  navy  Protestant  feeling  ms 
still  stronger.  It  was  important  to 
take  some  decisive  step  while  things 
were  in  this  state.  The  enteipiiae 
would  be  far  more  arduous  if  it  were 
deferred  till  the  King,  by  remodelling 
boroughs  and  regiments,  had  procored 
a  Parliament  and  an  army  on  wMdt 
he  could  rely.  The  conspirators,  there- 
fore, implored  the  Prince  to  come 
among  them  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  They  pledged  their  honour 
that  they  woidd  join  him ;  and  thej 
undertook  to  secure  the  cooperation  Qi 
as  large  a  number  of  persons  as  could 
safely  be  trusted  with  so  momentons 
and  perilous  a  secret  On  one  point 
they  thought  it  their  duty  to  remon- 
strate with  His  Highness.  He  had 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  opinion 
which  the  great  body  of  the  Eng^h 
people  had  fbrmed  touching  the  late 
birth.  He  had,  on  the  contrarv,  sent 
congratulations'to  Whiteh^H^d  hjd 
thus  seemed  to  acknowledge  that  the 
child  who  was  called  Princo  of  Wales 
was  rightful  heir  of  the  throne.  This 
was  a  grave  error,  and  had  damped 
the  zeal  of  many.  Not  one  person  in 
a  thousand  doubted  that  the  boy  was 
supposititious ;  and  the  Prince  wonld  he 
wanting  to  his  own  interests  if  the 
suspicious  circumstances  which  had 
attended  the  Queen's  confinement  were 
not  put  prominently  forward  among 
his  reasons  for  taking  arms.« 

This  paper  was  signed  in  cipher  by 
the  seven  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy, 
Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  Danby,  Lum- 
ley, Compton,  Russell,  and  Sidney. 
Herbert  undertook  to  be  their,  messen- 
ger. His  errand  was  one  of  no  ordinary 
periL  He  assumed  the  garb  of  ^ » 
common  sailor,  and  in  this  disguise 
reached  the  Dutch  coast  in  safety,  on 
the  Friday  after  the  trial  of  the 
Bishops.  He  instantly  hastened  to 
the  Prince.  Bentinck  and  Van  Dykvelt 
were  summoned,  and  several  days  were 

•  See  the  invitation  at   length  in  Dal- 
rymple. 
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passed  in  deliberation.  The  first  result 
of  this  deliberation  was  that  the  prayer 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales  ceased  to  be 
read  in  the  Princess's  cbapeL* 
From  his  wife  William  had  no 
opposition  to  apprehend.  Her 
ofSuTj!  understanding  had  been  com- 
pletely suljn^ted  by  his;  and, 
what  ia  more  extraordinary,  had  won  her 
entire  affection.  He  was  to  her  in  the 
place  of  the  parents  whom  she  had 
lost  by  death  and  by  estrangement,  of 
the  children  who  had  been  denied  to 
her  prayers,  and  of  the  country  from 
which  she  was  banished.  His  empire 
over  her  heart  was  divided  only  with 
her  (xod.  To  her  father  she  had  pro- 
bably nerer  been  attached:  she  had 
quitted  him  young:  many  years  had 
elapsed  since  she  had  seen  him;  and 
no  part  of  his  conduct  to  her,  since  her 
marriage,  had  indicated  tenderness  on 
his  part>  or  had  been  calculated  to  call 
forth  tenderness  on  hers.  He  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  disturb  her 
domestic  happiness,  and  had  established 
a  system  of  spying,  eavesdropping,  and 
talebearing  under  her  roof.  He  had  a 
far  greater  revenue  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  ever  possessed,  and 
allowed  to  her  younger  sister  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  pounds  a  year :  f  but 
the  heiress  presumptive  of  his  throne 
had  never  received  from  him  the 
smallest  pecuniary  assistance,  and  was 
scarcely  able  to  make  that  appearance 
which  became  her  high  rank  among 
European  princesses.  She  had  ven- 
tured to  intercede  with  him  on  behalf 
of  her  old  friend  and  preceptor  Comp- 
ton,  who,  for  refusing  to  commit  an 
act  of  flagitious  injustice,  had  been 
suspended  from  his  episcopal  functions: 
but  she  had  been  ungraciously  re- 
pulsed. |  From  the  day  on  which  it  had 
become  clear  that  she  and  her  husband 
were^etermined  not  to  be  parties  to  the 
subversion  of  the  English  constitution, 
one  chief  object  of  the  politics  of  James 
had  been  to  injure  them  both.  He 
had  recalled  the  British  regiments  from 
Holland.    He  had  conspired  with  Tyr- 

*  Sidnejr's  Letter  to  William,  June  30. 1688 ; 
Avaux  Neg.,  July  |fi.  p. 

t  Bonrepaux,  July  p.  1687. 

i  Birch's  Extracts*  In  the  British  Museum. 


connel  and  with  France  against  Mary's 
rights,  and  had  made  arrangements 
for  depriving  her  of  one  at  least  of  the 
three  crowns  to  which,  at  his  death, 
she  would  have  been  entitled.  It  was 
believed  by  the  great  body  of  his 
people,  and  by  many  persons  high  in 
rank  and  distinguished  by  abiUties, 
that  he  had  introduced  a  supposititious 
Prince  of  Wales  into  the  royal  £imily, 
in  order  to  deprive  her  of  a  magnificent 
inheritance ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  she  partook  of  the  prevail- 
ing suspicion.  That  she  should  love 
such  a  father  was  impossible.  Her 
religious  principles,  indeed,  were  so 
strict  that  she  would  probably  have 
tried  to  perform  what  she  considered 
as  her  duty,  even  to  a  father  whom  she 
did  not  love.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  she  judged  that  the  claim  of 
James  to  her  obedience  ought  to  yield 
to  a  claim  more  sacred.  And  indeed 
all  divines  and  publicists  agree  in  this, 
that,  when  the  daughter  of  a  prince  of 
one  country  is  married  to  a  prince  of 
another  country,  she  is  boimd  to  forget 
her  own  people  and  her  father's  house, 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  between 
her  husband  and  her  parents,  to  side 
with  her  husband.  This  is  the  un- 
doubted rule  even  when  the  husband 
is  in  the  wrong;  and  to  Mary  the 
enterprise  which  William  meditated 
appeared  not  only  just,  but  holy. 

But,  though  she  carefully  abstained 
from  doing  or  saying  anything 
that  could  add  to  his  difficul-  ^^S.'^ 
ties,  those  difficulties  were  seri-  JI»™>  •^"■ 
ousmdeed.  They  were  m  truth 
but  imperfectly  understood  even    by 
some  of  those  who  invited  him  over, 
and  have    been  but  imperfectly  de- 
scribed by  some  of  those  who  have 
written  the  history  of  his  expedition. 

The  obstacles  which  he  might  expect 
to  encounter  on  English  ground,  though 
the  least  formidable  of  the  obstacles 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  design, 
were  yet  serious.  He  felt  that  it  would 
be  madness  in  him  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  Monmouth,  to  cross  the  sea 
with  a  few  British  adventurers,  and  to 
trust  to  a  general  rising  of  the  population. 
It  was  necessary,  and  it  was  pronounced 
necessary  by  all  those  who  invited  him 
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over,  that  he  should  carry  an  army 
•with  him.  Yet  who  ooold  answer  for 
the  effect  which  the  appearance  of  such 
an  army  might  produce  ?  The  goyem- 
ment  was  indeed  justly  odious.  But 
would  the  English  people,  altogether 
unaccustomed  to  the  interference  of 
Continental  powers  in  English  dis- 
putes, be  incnned  to  look  with  favour 
on  a  deliverer  who  was  surrounded  by 
foreign  soldiers  ?  If  any  part  of  the 
royal  forces  resolutely  withstood  the 
invaders,  would  not  that  part  soon  have 
on  ita  side  the  patriotic  sympathy  of 
millions  ?  A  defeat  would  be  fatal  to 
the  whole  undertaking.  A  bloody 
victory  gained  in  the  heart  of  the  is- 
land by  the  mercenaries  of  the  States 
General  over  the  Coldstream  Ghiards 
and  the  Buffi  would  be  almost  as  great 
a  calamity  as  a  defeat.  Such  a  victory 
would  be  the  most  cruel  wound  ever 
inflicted  on  the  national  pride  of  one 
of  the  proudest  of  nations.  The  crown 
so  won  would  never  be  worn  in  peace 
or  security.  The  hatred  with  which 
the  High  Commission  and  the  Jesuits 
were  regarded  would  give  place  to  the 
more  intense  hatred  which  would  be 
inspired  by  the  alien  conquerors ;  and 
many,  who  had  hitherto  contemplated 
the  power  of  France  with  dread  and 
loaUung,  would  say  that,  if  a  foreign 
yoke  must  be  borne,  there  was  less 
ignominy  in  submitting  to  France  than 
in  submitting  to  Holland. 

These  considerations  might  well  have 
made  William  uneasy,  even  if  all  the 
military  means  of  the  United  Provinces 
had  been  at  his  absolute  disposal.  But 
in  truth  it  seemed  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  would  be  able  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  a  single  battalion.  Of  all 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
struggle,  the  greatest,  though  little 
noticed  by  English  historians,  arose 
fix>m  the  constitution  of  the  Batavian 
republic.  No  great  society  has  ever 
existed  during  a  long  course  of  years 
under  a  polity  so  inconvenient.  The 
States  General  could  not  make  war  or 
peace,  could  not  conclude  any  alliance 
or  levy  any  tax,  without  the  consent  of 
the  States  of  every  province.  The 
States  of  a  province  could  not  give  such 
consent  wittiout  the  consent  of  every 


municipality  which  had  a  share  in  the 
representation.  Every  municipality 
was,  in  some  sense,  a  sovereign  state, 
and,  as  such,  claimed  the  right  of  oom- 
municating  directly  with  foreign  am- 
bassadors, and  of  concerting  with  them 
the  means  of  defeating  schemes  on 
which  other  municipalitieB  were  intent. 
In  some  town  councils  thepart^,  vrhich 
had,  during  several  generations,  re- 
garded the  influence  of  Sie  Stadtholders 
with  jet^ousy,  had  great  power.  At 
the  head  of  this  party  were  the  magis- 
trates of  the  noble  city  of  Amsterdam, 
which  was  then  at  the  height  of  pros- 
perity. They  had,  ever  since  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen,  kept  up  a  Mendl  j  cor- 
respondence with  Lewis  through  the 
instrumentality  of  his  able  and  active 
envoy  the  Count  of  Avaux.  Proposi- 
tions brought  forward  by  the  Stadt- 
holder  as  indispensable  to  the  security 
of  the  commonwealth,  sanctioned  by  aU 
the  provinces  except  Holland,  and 
sanctioned  by  seventeen  of  the  eighteen 
town  councils  of  Holland,  had  repeat- 
edly been  n^atived  by  the  single  voice 
of  Amsterdam.  The  only  constitutional 
remedy  in  such  cases  was  that  deputies 
from  the  cities  which  were  agreed 
should  pay  a  visit  to  the  city  which 
dissented,  for  the  purpose  of  expostu- 
lation. The  number  of  deputies  was 
unlimited :  they  might  continue  to  ex- 
postulate as  long  as  they  thought  fit; 
and  meanwhile  all  their  expenses  were 
defimyed  by  the  obstinate  community 
which  refused  to  yield  to  their  argu- 
ments. This  absiud  mode  of  coercion 
had  once  been  tried  with  success  on  the 
little  town  of  Gorkum,  but  was  not 
likely  to  produce  much  effect  on  the 
mighty  and  opulent  Amsterdam,  re- 
nowned throughout  the  world  for  its 
haven  bristling  with  innumerable  masts^ 
its  canals  bordered  by  stately  man- 
sions, its  gorgeous  hall  of  state,  inalled, 
roofed,  and  floored  with  polished  mar- 
ble, its  warehouses  fllled  with  the  most 
costly  productions  of  Ceyhm  and  Suri- 
nam, and  its  Exchange  resounding  with 
th6  endless  hubbub  of  aU  the  languages 
spoken  by  civilised  men.* 
The  disputes  between  the  majority 

*  ArauxNeg.,  ^^  1683. 
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which  supported  the  Stadtholder  and 
the  minority  headed  by  the  magistrates 
of  Amsterdam  had  repeatedly  ran  so 
high  that  bloodshed  had  seemed  to  be 
inevitable.  On  one  occasion  the  Prince 
had  attempted  to  bring  the  re&actoiy 
deputies  to  punishment  as  traitors. 
On  another  occasion  the  gates  of  Am- 
sterdam had  been  barred  against  him, 
and  troops  had  been  raised  to  defend 
the  privileges  of  the  municipal  counciL 
That  the  rulers  of  this  great  dty  would 
•ever  consent  to  an  expedition  offensive 
in  the  highest  degoee  to  Lewis  whom 
they  courted,  and  likely  to  aggrandise 
the  House  of  Orange  which  they  ab- 
horred, was  not  likely.  Yet^  without 
their  consent^  such  an  expedition  could 
not  l(^^y  be  undertaken.  To  quell 
their  opposition  by  main  force  was  a 
eourse  from  which,  in  different  circom- 
stances>  the  resolute  and  daring  Stadt- 
holder would  not  have  shrank.  But  at 
that  moment  it  was  most  important 
that  he  should  carefully  avoid  eveiy 
■act  which  could  be  represented  as  tyran- 
nical. He  coald  not  venture  to  violate 
the  fundamental  laws  of  Holland  at 
the  very  moment  at  which  he  was  draw- 
ing the  sword  against  his  father  in  law 
for  violating  the  fundamental  laws  of 
England.  The  violent  subversion  of 
one  free  constitution  would  have  been 
a  strange  prelude  to  the  violent  restor- 
ation of  another.^^ 

There  was  yet  another  difficulty 
which  has  been  too  little  noticed  by 
English  writers,  but  which  was  never 
for  a  moment  absent  from  William's 
mind.  In  the  expedition  which  he 
meditated  he  could  succeed  only  by 
appealing  to  the  Protestant  feeling  of 
^i^land,  and  by  stimulating  that  del- 
ing till  it  became,  for  a  time,  the 
dominant  and  almost  the  exclusive 
sentiment  of  the  nation.  This  would 
indeed  have  been  a  very  simple  course, 
had  the  end  of  all  his  politics  been  to 
efEect  a  revolution  in  our  island  and  to 
reign  there.  But  he  had  in  view  an 
idterior  end  which  could  be  obtained 
only  by  the  help  of  princes  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Church  of  Eome.    He 

•  *  As  to  the  relation  in  which  the  Stadt- 
holder and  the  city  of  Amsterdam  stood  to- 
srards  each  other,  see  Avauz,  passim. 


was  desirous  to  unite  the  Empire,  the 
Catholic  King,  and  the  Holy  See,  with 
England  and  Holland,  in  a  league 
against  the  French  ascendency.  It  was 
therefore  necessaiy  that,  while  striking 
the  greatest  blow  ever  struck  in  defence 
of  Protestantism,  he  shouldjet  contrive 
not  to  lose  the  goodwill  of  governments 
which  regarded  Protestantism  as  a 
deadly  heresy. 

Such  were  the  complicated  difficulties 
of  this  great  undert^ng.  Continental 
statesmen  saw  a  part  of  those  difficul- 
ties, British  statesmen  another  part 
One  capacious  and  powerful  mind 
alone  took  them  all  in  at  one  view, 
and  determined  to  surmount  them  all. 
It  was  no  easy  thing  to  subvert  the 
English  government  by  means  of  a 
foreign  army  without  galling  the  na- 
tionsd  pride  of  Englishmen.  It  was  no 
easy  tlung  to  obtain  from  that  Batavian 
faction  which  regarded  Prance  with 
partiality,  and  the  House  of  Orange 
with  aversion,  a  decision  in  favour  of 
an  expedition  which  would  confound 
all  the  schemes  of  France,  and  raise 
the  House  of  Orange  to  the  height  of 
ereatness.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to 
lead  enthusiastic  Protestants  on  a  cru- 
sade against  Popeiy  with  the  good 
wishes  of  almost  all  Popish  govern- 
ments and  of  the  Pope  himself.  Yet 
all  these  things  William  effected.  All 
his  objects,  even  those  which  appeared 
most  incompatible  with  each  other,  he 
attained  completely  and  at  once.  The 
whole  history  of  ancient  and  of  modem 
times  records  no  other  such  triumph  of 
statesmanship. 

The  task  would  indeed  have  been 
too  arduous  even  for  such  a  statesman 
as  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  not  his 
chief  adversaries  been  at  this  time 
smitten  with  an  infatuation  such  as  by 
many  men  not  prone  to  superstition 
was  ascribed  to  the  special  judgment  of 
God.  Not  only  was  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, as  he  had  ever  been,  stupid  and 
perverse :  but  even  the  counsel  of  the 
politic  King  of  France  was  turned  into 
foolishness.  Whatever  wisdom  and 
energy  could  do  William  did.  Those 
obstacles  which  no  wisdom  or  energy 
could  have  overcome  his  enemies  them- 
selves studiously  removed. 
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On  the  greatday  on  which  the  Bishops 
coadaet  ^®^  ftcquitted,  and  on  which 
of  Junes  the  invitation  was  despatched 
£[of  um  to  the  Hague,  James  retomed 
Buhopt.  ^m  Hounslow  to  Westmin- 
ster in  a  gloomy  and  unquiet  mood. 
He  made  an  effort  that  afternoon  to 
appear  cheerful:^  but  the  bonfires,  the 
rockets,  and  above  all  the  waxen  Popes 
who  were  blazing  in  eveiy  quarter  of 
London,  were  not  likely  to  sooth  him. 
Those  who  saw  him  on  the  morrow 
could  easily  read  in  his  face  and  de- 
meanour the  violent  emotions  which 
disturbed  his  mind.t  During  some 
days  he  appeared  so  unwilling  to  talk 
about  the  trial  that  even  Barillon  could 
not  venture  to  introduce  the  subject.} 

Soon  it  began  to  be  dear  that  defeat 
and  mortification  had  only  hardened 
the  King's  heart.  Almost  the  first 
words  which  he  uttered  when  he  learned 
that  the  objects  of  his  revenge  had  es- 
caped him  were,  "  So  much  the  worse 
for  them."  In  a  few  days  these  words, 
which  he,  according  to  his  fashion,  re- 
peated many  times,  were  fiilly  explained. 
He  blamed  himself,  not  for  having  pro- 
secuted the  Bishops,  but  for  having 
prosecuted  them  before  a  tribunal  where 
questions  of  fact  were  decided  by  juries, 
and  where  established  principles  of  law 
could  not  be  utterly  disregarded  even 
by  the  most  servile  Judges.  This  error 
he  determined  to  repair.  Not  only 
the  seven  prelates  who  had  signed  the 
petition,  but  the  whole  Anglican  clergy, 
should  have  reason  to  curse  the  day  on 
which  they  had  triumphed  over  their 
Sovereign.  Within  a  fortnight  after 
the  tnei  an  order  was  made,  enjoining 
all  Chancellors  of  dioceses  and  aU  Arch- 
deacons to  make  a  strict  inc^uisition 
throughout  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, and  to  report  to  the  High  Com- 
mission, within  five  weeks,  the  names 
of  all  such  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates 
as  had  omitted  to  read  the  Declaration.  § 
The  King  anticipated  with  delight  the 
terror  with  which  the  offenders  would 
learn  that  they  were  to  be  cited  before 

•  Adda,  July  ^.  1688. 
t  Beresby's  Memoirs. 
t  Barillon,  July  ^.  1688. 
$  London  Gazette  of  July  16. 1688.     The 
order  bears  date  July  12. 


a  cotirt  which  would  give  them  no 
quarter.*  The  number  of  culprits  was 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  ten  thousand : 
and,  after  what  had  passed  at  Magda- 
lene College,  eveiy  one  of  them  might 
reasonablv  expect  to  be  interdicted  from 
all  his  spiritual  functions,  ejected  fiom 
his  benefice,  declared  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  other  preferment^  and  charged 
with  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  which 
had  reduced  him  to  beggary. 

Such  was  the  persecution  with  which 
James,  smarting  £rom  his  great  iMsmis. 
defeat  in  Westminster  Hall,  J^T* 
resolved  to  harass  the  clergy.   **«"»• 
Meanwhile  he  tried  to  show  the  law- 
yers, by  a  prompt  and  large  distribu- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments,  that 
strenuous  and  unblushing  serviHty,  even 
when  least  successftd,  was  a  sure  title 
to  his  favour,  and  that  whoever,  after 
years  of  obsequiousness,  ventured  to 
deviate  but  for  one  moment  into  con- 
rage  and  honesty  was  guilty   of  an 
unpardonable  offence.      The   violence 
and  audacity  which  the  apostate  Wil- 
liams  had  exhibited  throughout  the 
trial  of  the  Bishops  had  made  him 
hateful  to  the  whole  nation.t     He  was 
recompensed  with  a  baronetcy.     Hol- 
loway  and   Powell  had  raised    their 
character  by  declaring  that,  in  their 
judgment,  the  petition  was  no   HbeL 
They  were  dismissed  from  their  situa- 
tions. J     The  fate  of  Wright  seems  to 
have  been,  during  some  time,  in  sus- 
pense.    He  had  indeed  summed  up 
against  the  Bishops :  but  he  had  spi^ 
fered  their  counsel  to  question  the  dis- 
pensing power.     He  had  pronounced 
the  petition  a  libel :  but  he  had  care- 
fully abstained  &om  pronouncing  the 
Declaration  legal;    and,  through  the 
whole  proceeding,  his  tone  had  been 
that  of  a  man  who  remembered  tha^a 
day  of  reckoning  might  come.      He 
had  indeed  strong  claims  to  indulgence : 
for  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 

*  Barillon's  own  phrase,  Jnly  ^.  1688. 
t  In  one  of  the  numerous  ballads  of  that 
time  are  tbe  following  lines : 

**  Both  our  Britoni  are  fboled. 
Who  tbe  laws  overruled. 
And  next  parliament  each  will  be  plagnUj  tehoolcd.** 

The  two  Britons  are  JeffrejB  and  'William^ 
who  were  both  natives  of  Wales. 
t  London  Gazette,  July  9. 1688. 
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any  human  impudence  would  hold  out 
without  flagging  through  such  a  task, 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  har  and  of 
eruch  an  auditoiy.  The  members  of  the 
Jesuitical  cabal,  however,  blamed  his 
want  of  spirit:  the  Chancellor  pro- 
nounced him  a  beast ;  and  it  was  gene- 
raJly  beUeved  that  a  new  Chief  Justice 
would  be  appointed.*  But  no  change 
was  made.  It  would  indeed  hare  been 
no  easy  matter  to  supply  Wright's 
place.  The  many  lawyers  who  were 
far  superior  to  him  in  parts  and  learn- 
ing were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
hostile  to  the  designs  of  the  gorem- 
ment :  and  the  very  few  lawyers  who 
surpassed  him  in  turpitude  and  effiron- 
tery  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
to  be  found  only  in  the  lowest  ranks  of 
the  profession,  and  would  have  been 
incompetent  to  conduct  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
"Williams,  it  is  true,  united  all  the 
qualities  which  James  required  in  a 
magistrate.  But  the  services  of  Wil- 
liams were  needed  at  the  bar;  and, 
had  he  been  removed  thence,  the  crown 
would  have  been  left  without  the  help 
of  any  advocate  even  of  the  third  rate. 

l^othing  had  amazed  or  mortified 
the  King  more  than  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  Dissenters  had  shown  in  the 
cause  of  the  Bishops.  Peon,  who, 
though  he  had  himself  sacrificed  wealth 
and  honours  to  his  conscientious  scru- 
ples, seems  to  have  imagined  that  nobody 
but  himself  had  a  conscience,  imputed 
the  discontent  of  the  Puritans  to  envy 
and  dissatisfied  ambition.  They  had 
not  had  their  share  of  the  benefits  pro- 
mised by  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence : 
none  of  them  had  been  admitted  to  any 
high  and  honourable  post ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  strange  that  they  were 
jealous  of  the  Eoman  Catholics.  Ac- 
cordingly, within  a  week  after  the  great 
verdict  had  been  pronounced  in  West- 
minster Hall,  Silas  Titus,  a  noted  Pres- 
byterian, a  vehement  Exclusionist,  and 
4  manager  of  Stafford's  impeachment, 
was  invited  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the 
I*rivy  Council  He  was  one  of  the 
persons  on  whom  the  opposition  had 
most  confidently  reckoned.     But  the 

*  Ellis  Cknrespondenoe,  July  10. 1688 ;  Cla- 
rendon's Diary,  Aug.  3. 1688. 


honour  now  offered  to  him,  and  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  large  sum  due  to 
him  &om  the  crown,  overcame  his 
virtue,  and,  to  the  great  disgust  of  aU 
classes  of  Protestants,  he  was  sworn  in.* 

The  vindictive  designs  of  the  King 
against  the  Church  were  not  accom- 
pUshed.    Almost  all  the  Archdeacons 
and  diocesan  Chancellors   refused  to 
furnish  the  information  which  was  re- 
quired.   The  day  on  which  it  had  been 
intended  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
priesthood  should  be  summoned  to  an- 
swer for  the  crime  of  disobedi- 
ence  arrived.    The  High  Com-  ingt  of ' 
mission  met    It  appeared  that  SmSC 
scarcely  one  ecclesiastical  officer  •}*•*•.  _ 
had  sent  up  a  return.    At  the  •ifo*  iii> 
same  time  a  paper  of  grave  *** " 
import  was  defivered  to  the  board.    It 
came  &om  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Eochester. 
During  two  years,  supported  by  the 
hope  of  an  Archbishopric,  he  had  been 
content  to  bear  the  reproach  of  perse- 
cuting that  Church.which  he  was  bound 
by  every  obligation  of  conscience  and 
honour  to  defend.    But  his  hope  had 
been  disappointed.    He  saw  that,  un- 
less he  abjured  his  religion,  he  had  no 
chance  of  sitting  on  the  metropolitan 
throne  of  York.     He  was  too  good- 
natured  to  find  any  pleasure  in  tyranny, 
and  too  discerning  not  to  see  the  signs 
of  the  coming  retribution.    He  there- 
fore determined  to  resign  his  odious 
functions ;   and  he  communicated  his ' 
determination  to  his  colleagues  in  a 
letter  written,  like  all  his  prose  com- 
positions,  with    great    propriety  and 
dignity  of  style.    It  was  impossible,  he 
said,  that  he  could  any  longer  continue 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
He  had  himself,  in  obedience  to  the 
royal  command,  read  the  Declaration : 
but  he  could  not  presume  to  condemn 
thousands  of  pious  and  loyal  divines 
who  had  taken  a  different  view  of  their 
duty;    and,  since  it  was  resolved  to 
punish  them  for  acting  according  to 
their  conscience,  he  must  declare  that 
he  would  rather  suffer  with  them  than 
be  accessory  to  their  sufferings. 

The  Commissioners  read  and  stood 

«  London  Gazette,  July  9, 1688 ;  Adda,  July 


ijj. ;   Evelyn's  IHary,  July  12. ;  Johnstonat 
Dec.  ^.  1687,  Feb.  ^.  1688. 
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agliast.  The  very  faults  of  their  col- 
league, the  known  laxity  of  his  princi- 
ples, the  known  meanness  of  his  spirit, 
made  his  defection  peculiarly  alarming. 
A  gOTemment  must  be  indeed  in  danger 
when  men  like  Sprat  address  it  in  Sie 
language  of  Hampden.  The  tribunal, 
lately  so  insolent,  became  on  a  sudden 
strangely  tame.  The  ecclesiastical  func- 
tionaries who  had  defied  its  authority 
were  not  even  reprimanded.  It  was 
not  thought  safe  to  hint  any  suspicion 
that  their  disobedience  had  been  in- 
tentional. They  were  merely  enjoined 
to  have  their  reports  ready  in  four 
months.  The  Commission  then  broke 
up  in  confusion.  It  had  received  a 
death  blow.* 
While  the  High  Conumssion  shrank 
from  a  conflict  with  the  Church, 
ofthe°  the  Church,  conscious  of  its 
"^-  strength,  and  animated  by  a 
new  enthusiasm,  invited,  by  a  series  of 
defiances,  the  attack  of  the  High  Com- 
mission. Soon  after  the  acquittal  of 
the  Bishops,  the  venerable  Ormond,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Cavaliers  of  tiie 
great  civil  war,  sank  under  his  infir- 
mities. The  intelligence  of  his  death 
was  conveyed  with  speed  to  Oxford. 
Instantly  the  University,  of 
•etioni  at  which  he  had  long  been  Chan- 
^****"*'  cellor,  met  to  name  a  successor. 
One  partv  was  for  the  eloquent  and 
accomplished  Halifax,  another  for  the 
grave  and  orthodox  Nottingham.  Some 
mentioned  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  who 
resided  near  them,  and  had  recently 
been  turned  out  of  the  lieutenancy  of 
the  county  for  refusing  to  join  with  the 
Ejng  against  the  established  religion. 
But  the  majority,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  graduates,  voted  for 
the  yoimg  Buke  of  Ormond,  grandson 
of  their  hte  head,  and  son  of  the  gal- 
lant Ossory.  The  speed  with  which 
they  came  to  this  resolution  was  caused 
by  their  apprehension  that,  if  there 
were  a  delay  even  of  a  day,  the  King 
would  attempt  to  force  on  them  some 
chief  who  would  betray  their  rights. 
The  apprehension  was  reasonable :  for, 
only  two  hours  after  they  had  sepa- 
rated, came  a  mandate  from  Whitehall 

*  Spraf  8  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset ;  Lon- 
don Gazette,  Aug.  23. 1688. 


requiring  them  to  choose  Je&ejs, 
Happily  the  election  of  young  Ormond 
was  already  complete  and  irrevocable.*^ 
A  few  weeks  later  the  infeanous  Timothj 
Hall,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
among  the  deigy  of  London  by  reading 
the  Declaration,  was  rewarded  with  tlie 
Bishopric  of  Oxford,  which  had  been 
vacant  since  the  death  of  the  not  leas 
infamous  Parker.  Hall  came  down  to 
his  see :  but  the  Canons  of  his  Cathe- 
dral refused  to  attend  his  installation: 
the  University  refused  to  create  him  a 
Doctor :  not  a  single  one  of  the  aca- 
demic youth  applied  to  him  for  holy  o^ 
ders :  no  cap  was  touched  to  him ;  and, 
in  his  palace,  he  found  himself  aloncf 

Soon  afterwards  a  living  which  was 
in  the  gift  of  Magdalene  College,  Ox- 
ford, became  vacant.  Hough  and  his 
ejected  brethren  assembled  and  pre- 
sented a  clerk;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  in  whose  diocese  the  Hving 
lay,  instituted  their  presentee  without 
hesitation.} 

The  gentry  were  not  less  refractoiy 
than  the  clergy.  The  assizes  p^_^^^^, 
of  that  summer  wore  aU  over  ofthe 
the  country  an  aspect  never  *"*'* 
before  known.  The  Judges,  before  they 
set  out  on  their  circuits,  had  been 
summoned  into  the  King's  presence, 
and  had  been  directed  by  him  to  im- 
press on  the  grand  jurors  and  magis- 
trates, throughout  the  kingdom,  the 
duty  of  electing  such  members  of  Pa^ 
liament  as  would  support  his  policy. 
They  obeyed  his  commands,  har^igned 
vehementiy  against  the  clergy,  reviled 
the  seven  Bishops,  called  the  memorable 
petition  a  factious  libel,  criticised  with 
great  asperity  Sancrofifs  style,  which 
was  indeed  open  to  criticism,  and  pro- 
nounced that  His  Grace  ought  to  he 
whipped  by  Doctor  Busby  for  writing 
bad  English.  But  the  only  effect  (rf 
these  indecent  declamations  was  to  in- 
crease the  public  discontent    AH  the 

•  London  Gazette,  July  26.  1688 ;  Addal 
^rk  *  Newsletter  in  the  Maddntosh  CoDec- 
tioii,  inly  25. ;  Ellis  Correepondenoe,  Jnly  ^• 
31. ;  Wood's  Fasti  Ozoni^ises. 

t  Wood's  Athenee  Ozonimses;  Lattidlf 
Diary,  Aug.  23. 1688. 

X  Bonquillo,  Sept.  Jf.  1688  jLnttreU'sDiuTi 
Sept.  6. 
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marks  of  respect  which  had  usually 
been  shown  to  the  judicial  office  and 
to  the  royal  commission  were  with- 
drawn. The  old  custom  was  that  men 
of  good  birth  and  estate  should  ride  in 
the  train  of  the  Sheriff  when  he  escorted 
the  Judges  to  the  county  town :  but 
such  a  procession  could  now  with  diffi- 
culty be  formed  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  successors  of  Powell 
and  HoUoway,  in  particular,  were 
treated  with  marked  indignity.  The 
Oxford  circuit  had  been  allotted  to 
them;  and  they  had  expected  to  be 
greeted  in  every  shire  by  a  cavalcade 
of  the  loyal  gentiy.  But  as  they  ap- 
proached Wallingford,  where  they  were 
to  open  their  commission  for  Berkshire, 
the  Sheriff  alone  came  forth  to  meet 
them.  As  they  approached  Oxford,  the 
eminently  loyal  capital  of  an  eminently 
loyal  province,  they  were  again  wel- 
comed by  the  Sheriff  alone.* 

The   army  was    scarcely  less    dis- 

„ ._,  affected   than    the    clergy  or 

of  the  the  gentry.  The  garrison  of 
'™'*  theTower  had  drunk  the  health 
of  the  imprisoned  Bishops.  The  foot- 
guards  stationed  at  Lambeth  had,  with 
every  mark  of  reverence,  welcomed 
the  Primate  back  to  his  palace.  No- 
where had  the  news  of  Uie  acquittal 
been  received  with  more  clamorous 
delight  than  at  Hounslow  Heath.  In 
trnt^L,  the  great  force  which  the  King 
had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
overawing  his  mutinous  capital  had 
become  more  mutinous  than  the  capital 
itself,  and  was  more  dreaded  by  the 
Conrt  than  by  the  citizens.  Early  in 
August,  therefore,  the  camp  was  broken 
up,  and  the  troops  were  sent  to  quarters 
in  different  parts  of  the  oountiy.t 

James  flattered  himself  that  it  would, 
be  easier  to  deal  with  separate  batta- 
lions than  with  many  thousands  of 
men  collected  in  one  mass.  The  first 
experiment  was  tried  on  Lord  Lich- 
field's regiment  of  infantry,  now  called 
the  Twelfth  of  the  Line.  That  regi- 
ment was  probably  selected  because  it 
had  been  raised,  at  the  time  of  the 

•  EUis  Gomspondeiioe,  Angost  4.  7. 1688 ; 
Bishop  Sprat's  relation  of  tj^e  Conference  of 
Kovember  6. 1688. 

t  LuttreU's  Diuy,  Angnst  8. 1688. 


Western  insurrection,  in  Staffordshire, 
a  province  where  the  Eoman  Catholics 
were  more  numerous  and  powerful  than 
in  almost  any  other  part  of  England. 
The  men  were  drawn  up  in  the  King's 
presence.  Their  Major  informed  them 
that  His  Mi^esty  wished  them  to  sub- 
scribe an  engagement,  binding  them 
to  assist  in  cairyvag  into  effect  his 
intentions  concerning  the  test,  and  that 
all  who  did  not  choose  to  comply  must 
quit  the  service  on  the  spot.  To  the 
King's  great  astonishment,  whole  ranks 
instantly  laid  down  their  pikes  and 
muskets.  Only  two  officers  and  a  few 
privates,  aU  Eoman  Catholics,  obeyed 
his  command.  He  remained  silent  for 
a  short  time.  Then  he  bade  the  men 
take  up  their  arms.  "  Another  time," 
he  said,  with  a  gloomy  look,  "I  shall  not 
do  "you  the  honour  to  consult  you."  * 

It  was  plain  that^  if  he  determined 
to  persist  in  his  designs,  he  must  re- 
model his  army.  Yet  materials  for 
that  purpose  he  could  not  find  in  our 
island.  The  members  of  his  Church, 
even  in  the  districts  where  they  were 
most  numerous,  were  a  small  minority 
of  the  people.  Hatred  of  Popery  had 
spread  through  all  classes  of  his  Pro- 
testant subjects,  and  had  become  the 
ruling  passion  even  of  ploughmen  and 
artisans.  But  there  was  another  part 
of  his  dominions  where  a  very  different 
spirit  animated  the  great  body  of  the 
population.  There  was  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  Boman  Catholic  soldiers 
whom  the  good  pay  and  quarters  of 
England  would  attract  across  Saint 
G-eorge's  Channel  Tyrconnel  had  been, 
during  some  time^  employed  in  forming 
out  of  the  peasantry  of  his  country  a 
military  force  on  which  his  master 
might  depend.  Already  Papists,  of 
Celtic  blood  and  speech,  composed 
almost  the  whole  army  of  Ireland. 
Barillon  earnestly  and  repeatedly  ad- 
vised James  to  bring  over  that  army 
for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the 
English.t 

«  This  is  told  us  by  three  writers  who  conld 
well  remember  that  time,  Eennet,  Eachard, 
and  Oldmizon.  See  also  the  Caveat  againsfc 
the  Whigs. 

t  Barillon,  "^rt  ^^^  ?   September  A* 

6       8 
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But  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm. 
James  was   bent  on  raining 

/amen  ,  .         ,-  ,  .^  ,     ° 

ArartratM  himself ;  and  erery  attempt  to 
**""'  stop  him  only  made  him  rush 
more  eagerly  to  his  doom.  When  his 
throne  was  secure,  when  his  people 
were  submissive,  when  the  most  ob- 
sequious of  Parliaments  was  eager  to 
anticipate  all  his  reasonable  wishes, 
when  foreign  kingdoms  and  common- 
wealths paid  emulous  court  to  him, 
when  it  depended  only  on  himself 
whether  he  would  be  the  arbiter  of 
Christendom,  he  had  stooped  to  be  the 
slave  and  the  hireling  of  France.  And 
now  when,  by  a  series  of  crimes  and 
follies,  he  had  succeeded  in  alienating 
his  neighbours,  his  subjects,  his  sol- 
diers, his  sailors,  his  children,  and  had 
left  himself  no  refuge  but  the  protection 
of  France,  he  was  taken  with  a  fit  of 

Sride,  and  determined  to  assert  his  in- 
ependence.  That  help  which,  when 
he  did  not  want  it,  he  had  accepted 
with  ignominious  tears,  he  now,  when 
it  was  indispensable  to  him,  threw  con- 
temptuously away.  Having  been  abject 
when  he  might,  with  propriety,  have 
been  punctilious  in  maintaining  his  dig- 
nity, he  became  ungrateftilly  haughty 
at  a  moment  when  haughtiness  must 
bring  on  him  at  once  derision  and  ruin. 
He  resented  the  friendly  intervention 
which  might  have  saved  him.  "Was 
over  King  so  used  ?  Was  he  a  child, 
or  an  idiot,  that  others  must  think  for 
him  ?  Was  he  a  petty  prince,  a  Car- 
dinal Furstembei^,  who  must  fkll  if  not 
upheld  by  a  powerful  patron  ?  Was  he 
to  be  degraded  in  the  estimation  of  all 
Europe,  by  an  ostentatious  patronage 
which  he  had  never  asked?  Skelton 
was  recalled  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  was  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Van 
Citters  was  well  received  at  Whitehall, 
and  had  a  long  audience.  He  could, 
with  more  truth  than  diplomatists  on 
such  occasions  think  at  all  necessary, 
disclaim,  on  the  part  of  the  States 
Generfl,  any  hostile  project.  For  the 
Stat<?s  General  had,  as  yet,  no  official 
knowledge  of  the  design  of  William ; 
nor  was  it  by  any  means  impossible 
that  they  might,  even  now,  refuse  to 
0anction  that  design.    James  declared 


that  he  gave  not  the  least  credit  to  the 
rumours  of  a  Dutch  invasion,  and  that 
the  conduct  of  the  French  government 
had  surprised  and  annoyed  him.    Mid- 
dleton  was  directed  to  assure  all  the 
foreign  ministers  that  there  existed  no 
such  alliance  between  France  and  Ei^- 
land  as  the  Court  of  Versailles  had,  for 
its  own  ends,  pretended.   To  the  Nuncio 
the  King  said  that  the  designs  of  Lewis 
were  palpable  and  should  l^  frnstrated. 
This  officious  protection  was  at  once 
an  insult  and  a  snare.      "  My  good 
brother,"  said  James,  "has  excellent 
qualities  ;  but  flatteiy  and  vanity  have 
turned  his  head."*    Adda,  who  was 
much  more  anxious  about  Cologne  than 
about  England,  encouraged  this  strange 
delusion.    Albeville,  who  had  now  re- 
turned to  his  post,  was  commanded  to 
give  friendly  assurances  to  the  States 
General,  and  to  add  some   high  lan- 
guage, which  might  have  been  becoming 
in*  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth  or  Oliver. 
"  My  master,"  he  said,  "  is  raised,  alike 
by  his  power  and  by  his  spirit,  abore 
the  position  which  France  affects  to 
assign  to  him.    There  is  8omedifie^ 
ence  between  a  King  of  England  and 
an  Archbishop  of  Cologne."     The  re- 
ception of  Bonrepaux  at  Whitehall  was 
cold.     The  naval  succours  which  he 
offered  were  not  absolutely  declined: 
but  he  was  forced  to  return  withoat 
having  settled  anything ;  and  the  En- 
voys, both  of  the  United  Provinces  and 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  were  informed 
that  his  mission  had  been  disagreeable 
to  the  King  and  had  produced  no  re- 
sult.   After  the  Revolution  Sunderiand 
boosted,  and  probably  with  truth,  that 
he  had  induced  his  master  to  reject  the 
proffered  assistance  of 'France.t 

The  perverse  folly  of  James  natn- 
rally  excited  the  indignation  of  his 

*  "  Che  r  adulazione  e  la  vanltil  gli  arevaoo 
tomato  il  capo."— Adda,  ^'^  ";  1688. 
t  Van  Citters,  Sept.  |i.  1688 ;  Avaux,  Sept 

17     Sept.  27.       _     .„  Sept.  35.      ^        _ 

5T-  jhtTTTi  Barillon.  -^^  ;  W«geo-r. 
book  Ix. ;  Sunderland's  Apology.  It  hasbeeo 
often  asserted  that  James  declined  the  help  (A 
a  French  army.  The  truth  is  that  no  socb 
army  was  offered.  Indeed,  the  French  troopi 
would  have  served  James  much  more  effecto* 
nlly  by  menacingthe  frontiers  of  Holland  thtf 
by  crossing  the  ChanneL 
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powerful  neighbour.  Lewis  complained 
that,  in  return  for  the  greatest  service 
which  he  could  render  to  the  English 
goyemment,  that  goyemment  had  giyen 
him  the  lie  in  the  face  of  all  Christen- 
dom. He  justly  remarked  that  what 
Ayaux  had  said,  touching  the  alliance 
between  France  and  Ghreat  Britain, 
was  true  according  to  the  spirit^  though 
perhaps  not  according  to  the  letter. 
There  was  not  indeed  a  treaty  digested 
into  articles,  signed,  sealed,  and  rati- 
fied :  but  assurances  equiyalent  in  the 
estimation  of  honourable  men  to  such 
a  treaty  had,  during  some  years,  been 
frequently  exchanged  between  the  two 
Courts.  Lewis  added  that,  high  as 
was  his  own  place  in  Europe,  he  should 
neyer  be  so  absurdly  jealous  of  his 
dignity  as  to  see  an  insult  in  any  act 
prompted  by  friendship.  But  James 
was  in  ayery  different  situation,  and 
would  soon  learn  the  yalue  of  that 
aid  which  he  had  so  ungraciously  re- 
jected.* 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  stupidity 
and^ingratitude  of  James,  it  would  haye 
been  wise  in  Lewis* to  persist  in  the 
resolution  which  had  been  notified  to 
the  Stat^  General.  Ayauz,  whose 
sagacity  and  judgment  made  him  an 
antagonist  worthy  of  William,,  was 
decidedly  of  this  opinion.  The  first 
object  of  the  French  goyemment, — so 
the  skUfnl  Envoy  reasoned, — ought  to 
be  to  prevent  the  intended  descent  on 
^England.  The  way  to  preyent  that 
descent  was  to  invade  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  and  to  menace  the  Bata- 
Tian  frontier.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
indeed,  was  so  bent  on  his  darling 
enterprise  that  he  would  persist^  eyen 
if  the  white  fiag  were  flying  on  the 
walls  of  Brussels.  He  bad  actually 
said  that,  if  the  Spaniards  could  only 
manage  to  keep  Ostend,  Mons,  and 
Namur  till  the  next  spring,  he  would 
then  return  from  England  with  a  force 
which  would  soon  recover  all  that  had 
been  lost.  But,  though  such  was  the 
Prince's  opinion,  it  was  not  the  opinion 
of  the  States.  They  would  not  readily 
consent  to  send  their  Captain  General 
and  the  flower  of  their  army  across 

•  Lewis  to  Barillon,  Sept.  {§  1688. 


the  German  Ocean,  while  a  formidable 
enemy  threatened  their  own  territory.* 
Lewis  admitted  the  force  of  these 
reasonings :  but  he  had  already  ^^^ 
resolved  on  a  different  line  of  French 
action.  Perhaps  he  had  been  Ci[de*^oerI 
proyoked  by  the  discourtesy  ™*"'' 
and  wrongheadedness  of  the  English 
goyemment,  and  indulged  his  temper 
at  the  expense  of  his  interest.  Perhaps 
he  was  misled  by  the  counsels  of  his 
minister  of  war,  Louvois,  whose  influ- 
ence was  great,  and  who  regarded 
Avaux  with  no  £riendly  feeling.  It 
was  determined  to  strike  in  a  quarter 
remote  from  Holland  a  great  and  unex- 
pected blow.  Lewis  suddenly  withdrew 
his  troops  from  Flanders,  and  poured 
them  into  Germany.  One  army,  placed 
under  the  nominal  command  of  the 
Dauphin,  but  really  directed  by  the 
Duke  of  Duras  and  by  Vauban,  the 
fiither  of  the  science  of  fortiflcation, 
inyested  Philipsburg.  Another,  led  by 
the  Marquis  of  Boufflers,  seized  Worms, 
Mentz,  and  Treves.  A  third,  com- 
manded by  the  Marquis  of  Humieres, 
entered  Bonn.  All  down  the  Bhine, 
from  Baden  to  Cologne,  the  French 
arms  were  victorious.  The  news  of  the 
fall  of  Philipsburg  reached  Versailles 
on  All  Saints  day,  while  the  Court  was 
listening  to  a  sermon  in  the  chapel. 
The  "King  made  a  sign  to  the  preadier 
to  stop,  announced  the  good  news  to 
the  congregation,  and,  kneeling  down, 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  this  ^*eat 
success.  The  audience  wept  for  joy.f 
The  tidings  were  eagerly  welcomed  by 
the  sanguine  and  susceptible  people  of 
France.  Poets  celebrated  the  triumphs 
of  their  magniflcent  patron.  Orators 
extolled  from  the  pulpit  the  wisdom 
and  magnanimity  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Church.  The  Te  Deum  was  sung 
with  unwonted  pomp ;  and  the  solemn 
notes  of  the  oi^an  were  mingled  with 
the  clash  of  the  cymbal  and  the  blast 
of  the  trumpet.  But  there  was  little 
cause  for  rejoicing.  The  great  states- 
man who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Euro- 
pean coalition  smiled  inwardly  at  the 
misdirected  energy  of  his  foe.    Lewis 

•  Avaux,  -^^',  Oct.  Ti.  1688. 

Oct  34 
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had  indeed,  by  his  ptomptitade^  gained 
some  advantages  on  the  side  of  Ger> 
many:  but  those  advantages  would 
avail  little  if  England,  inactive  and 
inglorions  nnder  four  successive  kings, 
should  suddenly  resume  her  old  rank 
in  Europe.  A  few  weeks  would  suffice 
for  the  enterprise  on  which  the  £&te  of 
the  world  depended;  and  for  a  few 
weeks  the  United  ^evinces  were  in 
secunly. 

William  now  uiged  on  his  prepara- 
wuiiam     ^oub  with  inde&tigable  aeti- 
2Jg^  *•  vity,  and  with  less  secrecrjr  than 
the  staua  he  had  hitherto  thought  neces- 
iiiacxpe-    sary.    Assurances  of  support 
<"*^<^       came  pouring  in  daily  from 
foreign  courts.    Opposition  had  become 
extinct  at  the  Hague.    It  was  in  vain 
that  Avaux,«even  at  this  last  moment, 
exerted  all  his  skill  to  reanimate  the 
faction  which  had  etmtended  against 
three  generations  of  the    House    of 
Orange.    The  chieft  of  that  faction, 
indeed,  still  regarded  the  Stadtholder 
with  no  &ien£y  feeling.     They  had 
reason  to  fear  that,  if  he  prospered  in 
England,  he  would  become  absolute 
master  of  Holland.    Nevertheless  the 
errors  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  and 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  had  availed 
himself  of  those  errors,  made  it  impos- 
sible to  continue  the  struggle  against 
him.    He  saw  that  the  time  had  come 
for  demanding  the  sanction  of  the  States. 
Amsterdam  was  the  head  quarters  of 
the  party  hostile  to  his  line,  his  office^ 
and  his  person ;  and  even  from  Amster- 
dam he  had  at  this  moment  nothing 
to    apprehend.     Some    of    the    chi^ 
fonctionaries  of  that  dty  had  been 
repeatedly  closeted  vnth  hun,  with  Van 
Dykvelt,  and  with  Bentinck,  and  had 
"been  induced  to  promise  that  they  would 
promote,  or  at  least  that  they  would 
not  oppose,  the  great  design :  some  were 
exasperated  by  the  commercial  edicts 
of  I^wis :  some  were  in  deep  distress 
for  kinsmen   and  friends  who  were 
harassed  by  the  French  dragoons :  some 
shrank  from  the  responsibUity  of  caus- 
ing a  schism  which  might  be  &tal  to 
the  Batavi&n  federation ;  and  some  were 
afraid  of  the  common  people,  who,  sti- 
mulated by  the  exhortations  of  zealous 
preachers,  were  ready  to  execute  sum- 


mary justice  on  any  traitor  who  should, 
at  this  crisis,  be  frlse  to  the  Protestant 
cause.  The  majority,  therefore,  of  that 
town  council  which  had  long  been  de- 
voted to  France  pronounced  in  &voiir 
of  William's  undertaking.  Thencefortii 
all  fear  of  opposition  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Provmces  was  at  an  end ;  and 
the  full  sanction  of  the  federation  ta 
his  enterprise  was,  in  secret  sittings, 
formally  given.* 

The  P^ce  had  already  fixed  upon 
a  general  well  qualified  to  be  second 
in  command.    This  was  indeed  no  light 
matter.    A  random  i^t  or  the  dagger 
of  an  assassin  mi^ht  in  a  moment  leave 
the  expedition  without  a  head.     It  was 
necessary  that  a  successor  should  be 
ready  to  fill  the  vacant  place.    Yet 
it  was  impossible  to  make  choice  of 
any  Englishman  without  giving  offence 
either  to  the  Whios  or  to  the  Tories ; 
nor  had  any  En^ishman  then  living 
shown  that  he  possessed  the  military 
skill  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  a 
campaign.     On  the  other  hand  it  was 
not  easy  to  assign  preeminence  to  a 
foreigner  without  wounding  the  national 
sensibility  of  the  haughty  islanders. 
One  man  there  was,  and  only  sqimd. 
one  in  Europe,  to  whom  no  ^>*^ 
oljection    could    be  found,  Frederic, 
Count  of  Schombeig,  a  G^erman,  sprung 
from  a  noble  house  of  the  Pahu^teu 
He  was  generally  esteemed  the  greatest 
living  master  of  the  art  of  war.    His 
rectitude  and  piety,  tried  by  strong 
temptations  and  never  found  wanting 
oommanded  general  respect  and  con- 
fidence.   Though  a  Protestant,  he  had 
been,  during  many  years,  in  the  servies 
of  Lewis,  and  had,  in  spite  of  the  ill 
offices  of  the  Jesuits,  extorted  from  fau 
employer,  by  a  series  of  great  actions, 
the  staff  of  a  Marshal  of  ^anoe.  When 
persecution  began  to  rage,  the  brave 
veteran  steadfi&stly  refus^  to  purchase 
the  royal  fiivour  by  apostasy,  resigned, 
without  one  murmur,  aU  his  honours 
and  commands,  quitted   his  adopted 
country  for  ever,  and  took  refiige  ai 

*  Witsen  MS.  quoted  liy  Wagenaw;  Lonl 
Lonsdale's  Memoirs;  Aysox,  Oct.  A^  ^ 
1688.  The  formal  declaration  of  the  Stani 
General,  dated  Oct.  J|.,  will  be  fomid  in  tte 
Becueil  dea  Trait6i,  vol.  It.  no.  252. 
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the  court  of  Berlin.  He  had  long 
passed  his  seventieth  year:  but  both 
his  mind  and  his  body  were  still  in  full 
-vigour.  He  had  been  in  England,  and 
-was  much  loved  acd  honoured  there. 
He  had  indeed  a  recommendation  of 
which  very  few  foreigners  could  then 
boast;  for  he  spoke  our  language,  not 
only  intelligibly,  but  with  grace  and 
purity.  He  was,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  with 
the  warm  approbation  of  the  chiefs 
of  all  the  English  parties,  appointed 
William's  lieutenant* 

And  now  the  Hague  was  crowded 
Brittsh  ^th  British  adventuren  of  all 
•dTCD.      the  various  factions  which  the 


atthe  tyranny  of  James  had  united 
.  ^■«"*  in  a  strange  coalition,  old  royal- 
ists who  had  shed  their  blood  for  the 
throne,  old  a^tators  of  the  army  of 
the  Parliament^  Tories  who  had  been 
persecuted  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion. 
Bill,  Whigs  who  had  fled  to  the  Con- 
tinent for  their  share  in  the  Bye  House 
plot. 

Conspicuous  in  this  great  assemblage 
were  Charles  Qerurd,  Earl  of  Maccles- 
field, aa  ancient  Cavalier  who  had 
fought  £[>r  Charles  the  First  and  had 
shared  the  ^e  of  Charles  the  Second ; 
Archibald  Campbell,  who  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  unfortunate  Argyle,  but  had 
inherited  nothing  except  an  illustrious 
name  and  the  inalienable  afibction  of 
a  numerous  elan ;  Charles  Paulet^  Earl 
of  Wiltshire,  heir  apparent  of  the 
Marquisate  of  Winchester ;  and  Pere- 
grine Osborne,  Lord  Dumblane,  heir 
apparent  of  liie  Earldom  of  Banby. 
Mordaunt,  exulting  ir.  the  prospect  of 
adventures  irresistibly  attractive  to  his 
flery  nature,  whs  among  the  foremost 
Tolnnteers.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  had 
learned,  while  guarding  the  frontier  of 
Christendom  against  tbe  infidels,  that 
there  was  once  more  a  hope  of  deliver- 
ance lor  his  countiy,  a|id  hadhastened  to 
ofier  the  help  of  his  sword.  Sir  Patrick 
JBCune,  who  had,  since  his  flight  from 
Scotland,  lived  humbly  at  Utr^t,  now 
emerged  from  his  obscurity :  but,  for- 
tunately, his  eloquence  could,  on  this 

•  Abi^  de  la  Vie  de  FrMSrlc  Due  de 
flobombe^,  1690;  Sidney  to  William,  June 
SO.  1688 ;  Burnet,  i.  677. 


occasion,  do  little  mischief:  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  be  the  lieutenant  of  a 
debating  society  such  as  that  which 
had  mined  the. enterprise  of  Argyle. 
The  subtle  and  restless  Wildman,  who 
had  some  time  before  found  England 
an  unsafe  residence,  and  had  escaped 
to  Germany,  repaired  from  his  retreat 
to  the  Prince's  court.  There  too  was 
Carstairs,  a  Pl«sbyterian  minister  from 
Scotland,  who  in  craft  and  courage'had 
no  superior  among  the  politicians  of 
his  age.  He  had  been  entrusted  some 
years  before  by  Fagel  with  important 
secrets,  and  had  resolutely  kept  them 
in  spite  of  the  most  horrible  torments 
which  could  be  inflicted  by  boot  and 
thumbscrew.  His  rare  fortitude  had 
earned  fi»  him  as  large  a  share  of  the 
Prince's  confidence  and  esteem  as  was 
granted  to  anv  man  except  Bentinck.* 
Ferguson  could  not  remain  quiet  when 
a  revolution  was  preparing.  He  secured 
for  himself  a  passage  in  the  fleet,  and 
made  himself  busy  among  his  fellow 
emigrants :  but  he  found  himself  gene- 
rally distrusted  and  despised.  He  had 
been  a  great  man  in  the  knot  of  igno- 
rant and  hotheaded  outlaws  who  had 
urged  the  feeble  Monmouth  to  destruc- 
tion :  but  there  was  no  piace  for  a  lo#- 
minded  agitator,  half  maniac  and  half 
knave,  among  the  grave  statesmen  and 
generals  who  partook  the  cares  of  the 
resolute  and  sagacious  William. 

The  diJS^nce  between  the  expedition 
of  1685  and  the  expedition  of  1688  was 
sufficiently  marked  by  the  difference 
between  the  manifestoes  which  the 
leaders  of  those  expeditions  published. 
For  Monmouth  Ferguson  had  scribbled 
an  absurd  and  brutal  libel  about  the 
burning  of  London,  the  strangling  of 
Godfrey,  the  butchering  of  Essex,  and 
the  poisoning  of  Charles.  The  Declara- 
tion of  William  was  drawn  ^j,j,^^, 
up  by  the  Grand  Pensionary  Deeian. 
Fagel,  who  was  highlv  re-  **'*"' 
nowned  as  a  publicist.  Tnough  weighty 
and  learned,  it  was,  in  its  original  form, 
much  too  prolix :  but  it  was  abridged 
and  translated  into  English  by  Burnet, 
who  well  understood  the  art  of  popular 

*  Bnmet,  i.  584. ;  Maokaj's  liemoin. 
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-composition.  It  began  by  a  solemn 
preamble,  setting  forth  that,  in  every 
oommnnity,  the  strict  obserrance  of 
law  was  necessary  alike  to  the  happi- 
ness of  nations  and  tp  the  security  of 
-governments.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
had  therefore  seen  with  deep  concern 
that  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  kingdom, 
with  which  he  was  by  blood  and  by 
marriage  closely  connected,  had,  by  the 
advice  of  evil  counsellors,  been  grossly 
and  systematically  violated.  The  power 
of  dispensing  with  Acts  of  Parliament 
had  been  strained  to  such  a  point  that 
the  whole  legislative  authority  had  been 
transferred  to  the  crown.  Decisions  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution had  been  obtained  from  the 
tribunals  by  turning  out  Judge  after 
Judge,  till  the  bench  had  been  filled 
with  men  ready  to  obey  implicitly  the 
directions  of  the  government.  Notwith- 
standing the  King's  repeated  assurances 
that  he  would  maintain  the  established 
religion,  persons  notoriously  hostile  to 
that  religion  had  been  promoted,  not 
only  to  civil  oflBlces,  but  also  to  eccle- 
«ia8tical  benefices.  The  government 
of  the  Church  had,  in  defiance  of 
express  statutes,  been  entrusted  to  a 
new  court  of  High  Commission  ;  and  in 
that  Court  an  avowed  Papist  had  a 
seat.  Good  subjects,  for  refusing  to 
violate  their  duty  and  their  oaths,  had 
been  ejected  from  their  property,  in 
contempt  of  the  Great  Charter  of  the 
liberties  of  England.  Meanwhile  persons 
who  could  not  legally  set  foot  on  the 
island  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
-seminaries  for  the  corruption  of  youth. 
Lieutenants,  Deputy  Lieutenants,  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  had  been  dismissed 
in  multitudes  for  refusing  to  support 
&  pernicious  and  unconstitutional  policy. 
The  franchises  of  almost  every  borough 
in  the  realm  had  been  invaded.  The 
courts  of  justice  were  in  such  a  state 
that  their  decisions,  even  in  civil 
matters,  had  ceased  to  inspire  confi- 
dence, and  that  their  servility  in 
criminal  cases  had  brought  on  the 
kingdom  tJie  stain  of  innocent  blood. 
All  these  abuses,  loathed  by  the  English 
nation,  were  to  be  defended,  it  seemed, 
by  an  army  of  Irish  Papists.  Nor  was 
this  alL    The  most  arbitrary  princes 


had  never  accounted  it  an  offence  in  a 
subject    modestly    and    peaceably    to 
represent  his  grievances  and  to  bjSs.  for 
relief.      Hut    supplication    was    now 
treated   as  a  high  misdemeanour  in 
England.    For  no  crime  but  that  of 
offering  to  the  Sovereign  a  petition 
drawn  up  in  the  most  respectful  terms, 
the  fathers  of  the  Church  had  been 
imprisoned  and  prosecuted  ;  and  every 
Judge  who  had  given  his  voice  in  their 
favour  had  instantly  been  turned  ont. 
The  calling  of  a  free  and  lawful  Parlia- 
ment   might  indeed  be   an   effectual 
remedy  for  all  these  evils :  but  such  » 
Parliament,  unless  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  administration  was  changed,   the 
nation  could  not  hope  to  see.     It  was 
evidently  the  intention  of  the  Court  to 
bring  together,  by  means  of  r^ulated 
corporations  and  of  Popish  returning 
officers,  a  body  which  would  be  a  House 
of  Commons  in  name  alone.    Lastly, 
there  were  circumstances  which  raised 
a  grave  suspicion  that  the  child  who 
was  called  Prince  of  Wales  was  not 
really  bom  of  the  Queen.     For  these 
reasons  the  Prince,  mindful  of  his  near 
relation  to  the  royal  house,  and  grate- 
ful for  the  affection  which  the  English 
people  had  ever  shown  to  his  beloved 
wife  and  to  himself,  had  resolved,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  many 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  of 
many  other  persons  of  all  ranks,  to  go 
over  at  the  head  of  a  force  sufficient  to 
repel  violence.  He  abjured  all  thought 
of  conquest.     He  protested  that,  while 
his  troops  remained  in  the.  island,  thej 
should  be    kept    imder    the  strictest 
restraints   of  discipline,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  the  nation  had  been  delivered 
from  tyranny,  they  should  be  sent  back. 
His  single  object  was  to  have  a  free 
and  legal  Parliament  assembled:  and 
to  the  decision  of  such-  a  Parliament  he 
solemnly  pledged  himself  to  leave  all 
questions  both  public  and  private. 

As  soon  as  copies  of  this  Declaration 
were  handed  about  the  Hague,  signs  of 
dissension  began  to  appear  among  the 
English.  Wildman,  indefatigable  in 
mischief  prevailed  on  some  of  his 
countrymen,  and  among  others,  on  the 
headstrong  and  volatile  Mordaunt,  to 
declare  that  they  would  not  take  up 
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arms  on  such  grounds.  The  paper  had 
"been  drawn  up  merely  to  please  the 
Cavaliers  and  the  parsons.  The  in- 
juries of  the  Church  and  the  trial  of 
the  Bishops  had  been  put  too  promi- 
nently forward ;  and  nothing  had  been 
said  of  the  tyrannical  manner  in  which 
the  Tories,  before  their  rupture  with 
the  Courts  had  treated  the  Whigs. 
Wildman  then  brought  forward  a 
counterproject,  prepared  by  himself, 
which,  if  it  had  been  adopted,  would 
have  disgusted  all  the  Anglican  clergy 
and  four  fifths  of  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy. The  leading  Whigs  strongly 
opposed  him.  Bussell  in  particular 
declared  that,  if  such  an  insane  course 
were  taken,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
the  coalition  from  which  alone  the 
nation  could  expect  deliverance.  The 
dispute  was  at  length  settled  by  the 
authority  of  William,  who,  with  his 
usual  good  sense,  determined  that  the 
manifesto  should  stand  nearly  as  Fagel 
and  Burnet  had  framed  it  * 

While  these  things  were  passing  in 
James       Holland,  James  had  at  length 
Touaed  to    become  sensible  of  his  danger, 
ofhu        Intelligence  which  could   not 
**"***"■      be  disregarded  came  pouring 
in  from  various  quarters.    At  length  a 
despatch  from  Albeville   removed  all 
doubts.      It  is  said  that,   when    the 
King  had  read  it,  the  blood  left  his 
cheeks,    and   he  remained  some  time 
speechless,  t    He  might,  indeed,  well 
be  appalled.     The  first  easterly  wind 
would  bring  a  hostile  armament  to  the 
shores  of  hid  realm.    All  Europe,  one 
single  power  alone  excepted,  was  im- 
patiently waiting  for  the  news  of  his 
downfall      The   help  of   that  single 
power  he  had  madly  rejected.     Nay, 
he    had     requited    with    insult    the 
friendly  intervention  which  might  have 
saved  him.    The  French  armies  which, 
but  for  his  own  folly,  might  have  been 
employed    in    overawing    the    States 
General,  were  besi^ng  Philipsburg  or 
garrisoning  Mentz.     In  a  few  days  he 
might  have  to  fight,  on  English  ground, 
for  his  crown  and  for  the  birthright  of 
his  infant  son.   His  means  were  indeed 
in  appearance  great.    The  navy  was  in 

*  Bnmet,  L  775.  780. 
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a  much  more  efficient  state  than  at  the 
time  of  his  accession ;  and  the  hu  navai 
improvement  is  partly  to  be  »••»>•• 
attributed  to  his  own  exertions.     He 
had  appointed    no    Lord   High  Ad- 
miral or  Board  of  Admiralty,  but  had 
kept  the  chief  direction  of  maritime 
affairs   in  his  own   hands,   and    had 
been  strenuously  assisted  by  Pepys.. 
It  is  a  proverb  tiiat  the  eye  of  a  master 
is  more  to  be  trusted  than  that  of  a 
deputy:  and,  in  an  age  of  corruption 
and  peculation,  a  department,  on  which 
a  sovereign,  even  of  very  slender  capa^ 
city,  bestows  close  personal  attention, 
is  likely  to  be  comparatively  free  from 
abuses.    It  would  have  been  easy  to 
find  an  abler  minister  of  marine  than 
James;   but  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  find,  among  the  public  men  of 
that    age,    any    minister    of   marine, 
except  James,   who  would  not  have 
embezzled  stores,   taken   bribes   from 
contractors,   and  charged    the    crown 
with  the  cost  of  repairs  which  had 
never  been  made.     The  King  was,  in 
truth,   almost  the    only    person    who 
could  be  trusted  not  to  rob  the  King. 
There  had  therefore  been,  during  the 
last  three  yecurs,  much  less  waste  and 
pilfering  in  the   dockyards  than  for- 
merly.     Ships  had  been  built  which 
were  fit  to  go  to  sea.     An  excellent 
order  had  been  issued  increasing  the 
allowances  of  Captains,   and    at   the 
same  time  strictly  forbidding  them  to 
carry  merchandise  from  port  to  port 
without  the  royal  permission.      The 
effect  of  these  reforms  was    already 
perceptible ;  and  James  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  fitting  out,  at  short  notice,  a 
considerable  fieet.     Thirty  ships  of  the 
line,  all  third  rates  and  fourth  rates^ 
were  collected  in  the  Thames,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Dartmouth.  The 
loyalty  of  Dartmouth   was   not   sus- 
pected ;  and  he  was  thought  to  have  as 
much  professional  skill  and  knowledge 
as  any  of  the  patrician  sailors  who,  in 
that  age,  rose  to  the   highest  naval 
commands  without  a    regular    naval 
training,  and  who  were  at  once  flag 
officers  on  the  sea  and  colonels    of 
infiintry  on  shore.* 

*  Pepys'a  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Boyal 
Navy,  1690 ;  Life  of  James  Uie  Second,  ii.  180, 
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The  regular  army  had,  during  some 
„,  ,,,  years,  been  the  largest  that 
taiy  any  King  of  England  had  ever 

"*****■  commanded,  and  was  now  ra- 
pidly argumented.  New  companies 
were  incorporated  with  the  existing 
regiments.  Commissions  for  the  rais- 
ing of  fresh  regiments  were  issued^ 
Four  thousand  men  were  added  to  the 
English  establishment.  Three  thousand 
were  sent  for  with  all  speed  from  Ire- 
land. As  many  more  were  ordered  to 
march  southward  firom  Scotland.  James 
estimated  the  force  with  which  he 
should  be  able  to  meet  the  invaders 
at  near  forty  thousand  troops,  exdusiye 
fff  the  militia.  * 

The  navy  and  army  were  therefore 
far  more  than  sufficient  to  repel  a  Dutch 
inyasion.  But  could  the  navy,  could 
the  army,  be  trusted?  Would  not 
the  trainbands  flock  by  thousands  to 
the  standard  of  the  deliyerer?  The 
party  which  had,  a  few  years  before, 
drawn  the  sword  for  Monmouth  would 
undoubtedly  be  eager  to  welcome  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  And  what  had 
become  of  the  party  which  had,  during 
seven  and  forty  years,  been  the  bulwark 
of  monarchy?  Where  were  now  those 
gallant  gentlemen  who  had  ever  been 
ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  the 
crown  ?  Outraged  and  insulted,  driven 
&om  the  bench  of  justice,  and  deprived 
of  all  military  command,  they  saw  the 
peril  of  their  ungrateful  Sovereign  with 
undisguised  delight.  Where  were  those 
priests  and  prelates  who  had,  from  ten 
thousand  pipits,  proclaimed  the  duty 
of  obeying  the  anointed  delegate  of 
€h>d  ?  Some  of  them  had  been  im- 
prisoned: some  had  been  plundred: 
all  had  been  placed  under  the  iron 
rule  of  the  High  Commission,  and  were 
in  hourly  fear  lest  some  new  freak  of 
tyranny  shoidd  deprive  them  of  their 
freeholds  and  leave  them  without  a 
morsel  of  bread.  That  Churchmen 
would  even  now  so  completely  forget 
the  doctrine  which  had  been  their 
peculiar  boast  as  to  join  in   active 

8«il.91. 
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resistance    seemed    incredible.      But 
could  their  oppressor  expect  to   find 
among  them  the  spirit  which,  in  the 
preceding  generation,  had   triumphed 
over  the  armies  of  Essex  and  Waller, 
and  had  yielded  only  after  a  despe- 
rate struggle  to  the  genius  and  vigour 
of  Cromwell  ?    The  tyrant  was  over- 
come by  fear.    He  ceased  to  H««t. 
repeat   that    concession    had  *^jS^ 
always   rumed    prmces,    and  hismb- 
sullenly  owned  tiiat  he  must  ^*^ 
stoop  to  court  the  Tories  once  more.  * 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Halifax 
was,  at  this  time,  invited  to  return  to 
office,  and  that  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  do  so.   The  part  of  mediator  between 
the  throne  and  the  nation  was,  of  all 
parts,   that  for  which    he    was   best 
qualified,  and  of  which  he  was  most 
ambitious.    How  the  negotiation  with 
him  was  broken  off  is  not  known:  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  question 
of  the  dispensing  power  was  the  in- 
surmountable difficulty.    His  hoetilitf 
to  the  dispensing  power  had  caused  \a& 
disgrace  three  years  before:   nothing 
that  had  since  happened  had  been  of  a 
nature  to  change  his  views;  and  James 
was  fully  determined  to  make  no  con- 
cession on  that  point,  t    As  to  other 
matters  His  Majesty  was  less  perti- 
nacious.   He  put  forth  a  proclamation 
in  which   he    solemnly  promised  to 
protect  the  Church  of  England  and  to 
maintain  the  Act  of  Uniformity.     He 
declared  himself  willing  to  make  great 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  concord.     He 
would  no  longer  insist  that  Boman 
Catholics  should  be  admitted  into  the 
House  of  Commons;   and  he  trusted 
that  his  people  would  justly  appreciate 
such  a  proof  of  his  disposition  to  meet 
their  wishes.     Three  days    later  he 
notified  his  intention  to  rejdace  all  the 
magistrates  and  Deputy  Lieutenants 
who  had  been  dismissed  for  reftising 
to  support  his  policy.      On  the  day 
after   the    appearance    of  this   noti- 

»  Adda,  ^SiX"'  1^88.  This  deepatoh  <te- 
acribes  strongly  James's  dread  of  an  muTersAl 
defection  of  his  subjects. 

t  All  the  scanty  light  which  -vre  have  r^ 
specting  this  negotiation  is  derived  fron 
Reresby.  His  informant  was  a  lady  whom  ba 
does  not  name,  and  who  oeortainly  was  not  to 
be  implicitly  trusted. 
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fication  Compton's  cnuspenfiion  was  taken 
oflEl* 

At  the  same  time  the  King  ^Te  an 

audience  to  all  the  Bishops 
SS£m!t  ^^0  were  then  in  London, 
g^^     They  had  requested  admittance 

to  his  presence  for  the  purpose 
of  tendering  their  counsel  in  this  emer^ 
gency.  The  Primate  .was  spokesman. 
He  respectfully  asked  that  the  adminis- 
tiati<Hi  might  he  put  into  the  hands  of 
persons  duly  qualified,  that  all  acts 
done  under  pretence  of  the  dispensing 
power  might  be  revoked,  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  might  be 
annulled,  that  the  wrongs  of  Magda- 
lene Colleee  might  be  redressed,  and 
that  the  old  ^anchises  of  the  municipal 
corporations  might  be  restored.  He 
hinted  yeij  intelligibly  that  there  was 
one  most  desirable  event  which  would 
completely  secure  the  throne  and  ^uiet 
the  distracted  realm.  If  His  Migesty 
would  reconsider  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  Churches  of  Bome  and 
Sngland,  perhaps,  by  the  divine  bless- 
ing on  the  arguments  which  the 
Bishops  wished  to  lay  before  him,  he 
might  be  convinced  tiiat  it  was  his 
duty  to  return  to  the  religion  of  his 
father  and  of  his  grand&tiier.  Thus 
&r,  Sancroft  said,  he  had  spoken  the 
sense  of  his  brethren.  There  remained 
a  subject  on  which  he  had  not  taken 
counsel  with  them,  but  to  which  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  advert  He 
was  indeed  the  only  man  of  his  pro- 
fession who  could  advert  to  that  subject 
without  being  suspected  of  an  interested 
motive.  The  metropolitan  see  of  York 
had  been  three  years  vacant  The 
Archbishop  implored  the  King  to  fill 
it  speedily  with  a  pious  and  learned 
divine,  and  added  mat  such  a  divine 
might  without  difficulty  be  found 
among  those  who  then  stood  in  the 
royal  presence.  The  King  commanded 
himself  sufficiently  to  return  thanks 
for  this  unpalatable  counsel,  and  pro- 
mised to  consider  what  had  been  saidf 
Of  the  dispensing  power  he  would  not 

«  London  Gaastte,  Sept.  24.  37.,  Oct.  1. 
1688. 

t  Tanner  MSS. ;  Burnet,  i.  784.  Bnxnet 
has,  I  think,  confounded  this  audience  with 
an  aodienoe  which  took  place  a  few  weeks 


yield  one  tittle.  No  unqualified  person 
was  removed  from  any  civil  or  military 
office.  But  some  of  Sancrofb's  sugges- 
tions were  adopted.  Within  forty 
eight  hours  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission was  abolished.*  It  was  de- 
termined that  the  charter  of  the  City 
of  London,  which  had  been  forfeited 
six  years  before,  should  be  restored ; 
and  the  Chancellor  was  sent  in  state 
to  cany  back  the  venerable  parchment 
to  GiuldhaLLf  A  week  later  the 
public  was  informed  that  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  was  by  virtue  of 
his  office  Visitor  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, had  it  in  charge  from  the  King 
to  correct  whatever  was  amiss  in  that 
society.  It  was  not  without  a  long 
struggle  and  a  bitter  pang  that  James 
stooped  to  this  last  humiliation.  In- 
deed he  did  not  yield  till  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  Leybum,  who  seems  to  have 
behaved  on  aU  occasions  like  a  wise 
and  honest  man,  declared  that  in  his 
judgment  the  ejected  President  and 
Fellows  had  been  wronged,  and  that» 
on  religious  as  well  as  on  political 
groundig,  restitution  ought  to  be  made 
to  them.  I  In  a  few  days  appeared  a 
proclamation  restoring  the  forfeited 
franchises  of  all  the  municipal  cor- 
porations. § 

James  flattered  himself  that  conces- 
sions so  great,  made  in  the  ^j,^^ 
short  space  of  a  month,  would  «enioiu  lu 
bring  back  to  him  the  hearts  of  '***^**- 
his  people.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
such  concessions,  if  they  had  been  made 
before  there  was  reason  to  expect  an 
invasion  from  Holland,  would  have  done 
much  to  conciliate  the  Tories.  But 
gratitude  is  not  to  be  expected  by 
rulers  who  give  to  fear  what  they  have 

*  London  Gazette,  Oct  8. 1688. 

t  Ibid. 

i  London  Gazette,  Oct.  15.  1688;  Adda, 
OoL  ^.  The  Nuncio,  though  generally  an 
enemy  to  violent  couises,  seems  to  have  op- 
posed the  restoration  of  Hough,  probably 
from  regard  for  the  interests  of  GifEard 
and  the  other  Boman  Catholics  who  were 
quartered  in  Magdalene  College.  L^bum 
declared  himself  "  nel  sentimento  che  fosse 
stato  uno  spoglio,  e  che  11  possesso  in  cui  si 
troyano  orali  Cattolid  fosse  violento  ed  iUe- 
gale,  onde  non  era  privar  questi  di  un  dritto 
acquisto,  ma  rendere  agli  altri  quello  che  era 
stato  levato  con  Tiolenza." 

§  London  Gazette,  Oct.  18. 1688. 
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retaaad  to  justice.  During  three  years 
the  King  had  been  proof  to  all  argu- 
ment and  to  all  entreaty.  Every 
minister  who  had  dared  to  raise  his 
voice  in  favour  of  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical constitution  of  the  realm  had 
been  disgraced.  A  Parliament  emi- 
nently loyal  had  ventured  to  protest 
gently  and  respectfully  against  a  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  laws  of  England, 
and  had  been  sternly  reprimanded, 
prorogued,  and  dissolved.  Judge  after 
Judge  had  been  stripped  of  the  ermine 
for  declining  to  give  decisions  opposed 
to  the  whole  common  and  statute  law. 
The  most  respectable  Cavaliers  had 
been  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
government  of  their  coimties  for  refusing 
to  betray  the  public  liberties.  Scores  of 
clergymen  had  been  deprived  of  their 
livelihood  for  observing  their  oaths. 
Prelates,  to  whose  steadfast  fidelity  the 
King  owed  the  crown  which  he  wore, 
had  on  their  knees  besought  him  not 
to  command  them  to  violate  the  laws  of 
God  and  of  the  land.  Their  modest 
petition  had  been  treated  as  a  seditious 
libel.  They  had  been  browbeaten, 
threatened,  imprisoned,  prosecuted,  and 
had  narrowly  escaped  utter  ruin.  Then 
at  length  the  nation,  finding  that  right 
wan  borne  down  by  mighty  and  that 
even  supplication  was  regarded  as  a 
crime,  began  to  think  of  trying  the 
chances  of  war.  The  oppressor  learned 
that  an  armed  deliverer  was  at  hand 
and  would  be  eagerly  welcomed  by 
"Whigs  and  Tories,  Dissenters  and 
Churchmen.  All  was  immediately 
changed.  That  government  which  had 
requited  constant  and  zealous  service 
with  spoliation  and  persecution,  that 
government  which  to  weighty  reasons 
and  pathetic  entreaties  had  replied  only 
by  injuries  and  insults,  became  in  a 
moment  strangely  gracious.  Every 
Gkizette  now  announced  the  removal  of 
some  grievance.  It  was  then  evident 
that  on  the  equity,  the  humanity,  the 
plighted  word  of  the  King,  no  reliance 
could  be  placed,  and  that  he  would 
govern  well  only  so  long  as  he  was 
under  the  strong  dread  of  resistance. 
TTis  subjects  were  therefore  by  no  means 
disposed  to  restore  to  him  a  confidence 
vhich  he  had  justly  forfeited,  or  to  relax 


the  pressure  which  had  wnmg  from  him 
the  only  good  acts  of  his  whole  reign. 
The  general  impatience  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Dutch  became  every  daystronger. 
The  gales  which  at  this  time  blew  ob- 
stinately from  the  west,  and  which  at 
once  prevented  the  Prince's  armament 
from  sailing  and  brought  fresh  Irish 
regiments  from  Dublin  to  Chester,  were 
bitterly  cursed  and  reviled  by  the  com- 
mon people.  The  weather,  it  was  said, 
was  Popish.*  Crowds  stood  in  Cheap- 
side  gazing  intently  at  the  weathercock 
on  the  graceful  steeple  of  Bow  Ohureh, 
and  praying  for  a  Protestant  wind.t 

The  general  feeling  was  strengthened 
by  an  event  which,  though  merdy  acci- 
dental, was  not.unnaturadly  ascribed  to 
the  perfidy  of  the  King.  The  Bishop 
of  Winchester  announced  that,  in  ob^ 
dience  to  the  royal  commands,  he  de- 
signed to  restore  the  ejected  members 
of  Magdalene  College.  He  fixed  the 
twenty-first  of  October  for  this  cere- 
mony, and  on  the  twentieth  went  down 
to  Oxford.  The  whole  University  was 
in  expectation.  The  expelled  Fellowi 
had  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, eager  to  take  possession  of  thelc 
beloved  home.  TIwm  hundred  gentle- 
men on  horseback  escorted  the  Yisitoi 
to  his  lodgings.  As  he  passed,  the  bells 
rang,  and  the  High  Street  was  crowded 
with  shouting  spectators.  He  retired 
to  rest.  The  next  mtormng  a  joyous 
crowd  assembled  at  the  gates  of  Mag- 
dalene :  but  the  Bishop  did  not  make 
his  appearance ;  and  soon  it  was  known 
that  he  had  been  roused  from  his  bed 
by  a  royal  messenger,  and  had  been 
directed  to  repair  inmiediately  to  White- 
hall. This  strange  disappointment 
caused  much  wonder  and  anxiety :  but 
in  a  few  hours  came  news  whicfa,  to 
minds  disposed,  not  without  reason,  to 
think  the  worst,  seemed  completely  to 
explain  the  King^s  change  of  purpose. 
The  Dutch  armament  had  put  out  to 
sea,  and  had  been  driven  back  by  a 
storm.    The  disaster  was  exaggerated 


1688. 


Oct  84 

*  "  Vento  Papista,'*  says  Adda,  y^^,  a. 

t  The  expression  Protestant  wind  aeeinsto 
have  been  first  applied  to  the  wind  which  kept 
Tyrconnel,  during  some  time,  from  taking 
possession  of  the  government  of.  Ireland.  See 
the  first  part  of  I^bullero. 
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by  rum  our.  Many  ships,  it  was  said, 
had  been  lost  Thousands  of  horses 
had  perished.  All  thought  of  a  design 
on  England  must  be  relinquished,  at 
least  for  the  present  year.  Here  was  a 
lesson  for  tiie  nation.  While  James 
expected  immediate  invasion  and  rebel- 
lion, he  had  given  orders  that  repara- 
tion should  be  made  to  those  whom  he 
had  unlawfully  despoiled.  As  soon  as 
he  found  himself  safe,  those  orders  had 
been  revoked.  This  imputation,  though 
at  that  time  generally  believed,  and 
though,  since  that  time,  repeated  by 
writers  who  ought  to  ^ave  been  weU 
informed,  was  without  foundation.  It 
is  certain  that  the  mishap  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  could  not^  by  any  mode  of  commu- 
nication, have  been  known  at  West- 
minster till  some  hours  after  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  had  received  the  sum- 
mons which  called  him  away  from 
Oxford.  The  King,  however,  had  little 
right  to  complain  of  the  suspicions  of 
kis  people.  If  they  sometimes,  without 
severely  examining  evidence,  ascribed 
to  his  dishonest  policy  what  was  really 
the  effect  of  accident  or  inadvertence, 
the  fault  was  his  own.  That  men  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  breaking  faith  should 
be  distrusted  when  they  mean  to  keep 
it  is  part  of  their  just  and  natur^ 
punishment.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  James,  on  this 
occasion,  incurred  one  unmerited  impu- 
tation solely  in  consequence  of  his 
eagerness  to  clear  himself  from  another 
imputation  equally  unmerited.  Tlie 
Bishop  of  Winchester  had  been  hastily 
summoned  from  Oxford  to  attend  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Privy 
Council,  or  rather  an  assembly  of  No- 
tables, which  had  been  convoked  at 
Whitehall.  With  the  Privy  Councillors 
were  joined,  in  this  solemn  sitting,  all 
the  Peers  Spiritual  and  Temporal  who 
chanced  to  be  in  or  near  the  capital, 
the  Judges,  the  crown  lawyers,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  London.  A  hint  had  been  given 
.  to  Petre  that  he  would  do  well  to  absent 
himself.  In  truth  few  of  the  Peers 
would  have  chpsen  to  sit  with  him. 
Near  the  head  of  the  board  a  chair  of 

*  All  tbe  eridenoe  on  this  point  is  collected 
in  Howell's  edition  of  the  State  Trials. 


state  was  placed  for  the  Queen  Dowager. 
The  Princess  Anne  had  been  requested 
to  attend,  but  had  excused  herself  on 
the  plea  of  delicate  health. 

James  informed  this  great  assembly 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  ^^ 
produce  proofs  of  the  birth  of  the  birth 
his  son.    The  arts  of  bad  men  woL  of 
had  poisoned  the  public  mind  JjS^'jJ 
to   such  an  extent  that  very  gf^'Jjy 
many  believed  the  Prince  of     ""*' 
Wales  to  be  a  supposititious  child.  But 
Providence    had    graciously    ordered 
things  so  that  scarcely  any  prince  had 
ever  come  into  the  world  in  the  presence 
of  so  many  witnesses.   Those  witnesses 
then  appeared  and  gave  their  evidence. 
After    all   the  depositions  had  been 
taken,   James    with    great  solemnity 
declared  that  the  imputation  thrown 
on  him  was  utterly  fiEdse,  and  that  he 
would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths 
than  wrong  any  of  his  children. 

All  who  were  present  appeared  to  be 
satisfied.  The  evidence  was  instantiy 
published,  and  was  allowed  by  judicious 
and  impartial  persons  to  be  decisive,* 
But  the  judicious  are  always  a  mi- 
nority; and  scarcely  anybody  was  then 
impartial.  The  whole  nation  was  con- 
vinced that  all  sincere  Papists  thought 
it  a  duty  to  perjure  themselves  when- 
ever they  could,  by  perjury,  serve 
the  interests  of  their  Church.  Men 
who,  having  been  bred  Protestants, 
had  for  the  sakje  of  lucre  pretended  to 
be  converted  to  Popery,  were,  if  pos- 
sible, less  trusfworthy  than  sincere 
Papists.  The  depositions  of  all  who 
belonged  to  these  two  classes  were 
therefore  regarded  as  mere  nullities. 
Thus  the  weight  of  the  testimony  on 
which  James  had  relied  was  greatly 
reduced.  What  remained  was  malig- 
nantiy  scrutinised.  To  every  one  ot 
the  few  Protestant  witnesses  who  had 
said  anything  material  some  exception 
was  taken.  One  was  notoriously  a 
greedy  sycophant.  Another  had  not 
indeed  yet  apostatised,  but  was  nearly 
related  to  an  apostate.  The  people 
asked,  as  they  had  asked  from  the  first, 
why,  if  all  was  right,  the  King,  know- 

•  The  evidence  \eUl  be  found  with  much 
illustrative  matter  in  Howell's  edition  of  the 
State  Trials. 
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ing,  as  he  know,  that  many  doubted 
the  reality  of  his  wife's  pregnancy,  had 
not  taken  care  that  the  bir&  should  be 
more  satiB&ctorily  proved.    Was  there 
nothing  suspicious  in  the  false  reckon- 
ing, in  the  sudden  change  of  abode,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Princess  Anne  and 
ofthe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury?  Why 
was    no    Prelate  of  the   Established 
Church  in  attendance  ?    Why  was  not 
the  Dutch    Ambassador  summoned? 
Why,  above  all,  were  not  the  Hydes, 
loyal  servants  of  the  crown,  faithful 
sons  of  the  Church,  and  natural  guar- 
dians of  the  interests  of  their  nieces, 
suffered  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of 
Papists  which  was  assembled  in  and 
near  the  royal  bedchamber?    Why,  in 
shorty  was  there,  in  the  long  list  of 
assistants,   not  a  single  name  which 
commanded    public    confidence    and 
respect?    The  true  answer  to  these 
questions  was  that  the  King's  under- 
standing was  weak,  that  lus  temper 
was  despotic,  and  that  he  had  willingly 
seized  an  opportunity  of  manifesting 
his  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  his 
subjects.    But  the  multitude,  not  con- 
tented with  this  explanation,  attributed 
to  deep  laid  villany  what  was  really 
the  effect  of  folly  and  perverseness. 
Nor  was  this  opinion  confined  to  the 
multitude.     The  Lady  Anne,  at  her 
toilette,    on    the    morning   after    the 
Council,  spoke  of  the  investigation  with 
such  scorn  as  emboldened  the  very 
tirewomen  who  were  dressing  her  to 
put  in  their  jests.    Some  of  the  Lords 
who  had  heard  the  examination,  and 
had    appeared  to    be  satisfied,  were 
really   unconvinced.      Lloyd,  Bishop 
of   Saint    Asaph,    whose  piety    and 
learning  commanded  genend   respect, 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to 
believe  that  a  fraud  had  been  prac- 
tised. 

The  depositions  taken  befbve  the 
P  ^^^  Council  had  not  been  many 
of  Sunder,  hours  iu  the  hands  ofthe  pub- 
^"'^  lie  when  it  was  noised  abroad 
that  Sunderland  had  been  dismissed 
from  all  his  places.  The  news  of  his 
disgrace  seems  to  have  taken  the 
politicians  of  the  coffeehouses  by  sur- 

Erise,  but  did  not  astonish  those  who 
ad  observed  what  was  passing  in  the 


palace.    Treason  had  not  been  brought 
home  to  him  by  legal,  or  even   by 
tangible,  evidence:  but  there  was  a 
strong    suspicion    among   those    who 
watched    him    closely    that,   throng^ 
some  channel  or  other,  he  was  in  com- 
munication with  the  enemies  of  that 
government  in  which  he  occujaed  so 
high  a  place.    He,   with   unabashed 
forehead,  imprecated  on  his  own  head 
all  evil  here  and  hereafter  if  he  wbs 
guilty.    His  only  &ult,  he  protested, 
was  that  he  had  served  the  crown  too 
well.    Had  he  not  given  hostages  to 
the  royal  cause  ?    Had  he  not  broken 
down  every  bridge  by  which  he  oonld, 
in  case  of  a  disaster,  effect  his  ret;teat  ? 
Had  he  not  gone  all  lengths  in  fiavour 
of  the  dispensing  power,  sate  in  the 
High  Commission,  signed  the  warrant 
for  the  commitment  of  the  Bishops, 
appeared  as  a  witness  against  them,  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  amidst  the  hisses 
and  curses  of  the  thousands  who  filled 
Westminster  Hall  ?    Had  he  not  given 
the  last  proof  of  fidelity  by  renounc- 
ing his  religion,  and  publicly  joining  a 
Church  wMch  the  nation    detested? 
What  had  he  to  hope  from  a  change? 
What  had  he  not  to  dread?    These 
arguments  though  plausible,  and  though 
set  off  by  the  most  insinuating  address, 
could  not  remove  the  impression  which 
whispers  and  reports  arriving  at  once 
fr^m  a  hundred  different  quarteis  had 
produced.    The  King   became   daily 
colder   and  colder.      Sunderland  at- 
tempted   to  support  himself   by  the 
Queen's  help,  obtained  an  audience  of 
Her  Mijesty,  and  was  actually  in  her 
apartment  when   Middleton   entered, 
and,  by  the  King's  orders,  demanded 
the  seals.    That   evening   the  fidlen 
minister  was  for  the  last  time  closeted 
with  the  Prince  whom  he  had  flattered 
and  betrayed.    The  interview  was  a 
strange  one.    Sunderland  acted  calum- 
niated   virtue  to  perfection.    He  le- 
gretted  not,  he  said,  the  Secretaiyship 
of  State   or  the   Presidency  of  the 
Council,  if  only  he  retained  his  Sove- 
reign's esteem.  "Do  not,  sir,  do  not  make 
me  the  most  unhappy  ffentleman  in 
your  dominions,  by  refusing  to  declare 
that  you  acquit  me  of  disloyalty."  The 
King  hardly  knew  what  to  beUeva 
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There  was  no  poflitiye  proof  of  guilt ; 
and  the  eneigy  and  pathos  with  which 
Sunderland  lied  might  have  imposed 
on  a  keener  understanding  than  that 
with  which  he  had  to  deal  At  the 
French  embassy  his  professions  still 
found  credit  There  he  declared  that 
he  should  remain  a  few  days  in  Lon- 
don, and  show  himself  at  court  He 
-nroiild  then  retire  to  his  country  seat  at 
Althorpe,  and  try  to  repair  his  dilapi- 
dated fortunes  by  economy.  If  a  re- 
volution should  take  place  he  must  fly 
to  France.  His  ill  requited  loyalty 
had  left  him  no  other  place  of  refdge.* 

The  seals  which  had  been  taken 
from  Sunderland  were  delivered  to 
Preston.  The  same  Gazette  which  an- 
nounced this  change  contained  the 
official  intelligence  of  the  disaster 
which  had  be&llen  the  Butch  fleetf 
That  disaster  was  serious,  though  ^ 
less  serious  than  the  King  and  his  few 
adherents,  misled  by  their  wishes,  were 
disposed  to  believe. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  accord- 
wim«n  ^^g  ^  ^^  English  Teckoning, 
takes  i«^«  was  held  a  solemn  sitting  of 
stSl^ct  the  States  of  Holland.  The 
Holland.    priij(^  Came  to  bid  them  lare- 

welL  He  thanked  them  for  the  kind- 
ness with  which  they  had  watched 
over  him  when  he  was  left  an  orphan 
cbild,  for  the  confidence  which  they 
had  reposed  in  him  during  his  admini- 
stration, and  for  the  assistance  which 
they  had  fi;ranted  to  him  at  this  mo- 
mentous cnsis.  He  entreated  them  to 
beHeve  that  he  had  always  meant  and 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  interest  of 
bis  country.  He  was  now  quitting 
them,  perhaps  never  to  return.  If  he 
should  fan  m  defence  of  the  reformed 
reHgion  and  of  the  independence  of 
Surope,  he  commended  his  beloved 
wife  to  their  care.  The  Grand  Pen- 
sionary answered  in  a  Altering  voice ; 
and  in  all  that  grave  senate  there  was 
none  who  could  refrain  irom  shedding 
tears.  But  the  iron  stoicism  of  William 
never  gave  way ;  and  he  stood  among 
his  weeping  Mends  calm  and  austere 

«  _iii       /^_i.    8    le   18  Oct.  as.    Oct  27 
•  Barillon,  Oct.  jj.  jj.  uf.  ^„,4,   ijfoT.e. 
Oct.  39.  ,^^^ .  octag. 

yor.  a  1»88 ;  Adda,  jj^^tx 

t  London  Gazette,  Oct.  29. 1688. 


as  if  he  had  been  about  to  leave  them 
only  for  a  short  visit  to  his  hunting 
grounds  at  Loo.* 

The  deputies  of  the  principal  towns 
aooompanied  him  to  his  yacnt  Even 
the  representatives  of  .Ajusterdam,  so 
long  the  chief  seat  of  opposition  to  his 
administration,  joined  in  paying  him 
this  compliment  Public  prayers  were 
offered  for  him  on  that  day  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  Hague. 

In  the  evening  he  arrived  atHel- 
voetsluys  and  went  on  board  of  ^^  ^^ 
a  frigate  called  the  Brill.  His  bwki'^d 
flag  was  immediately  hoisted.  **^^ 
It  displayed  the  arms  of  Nassau  quar- 
tered with  those  of  England.  The 
mottO)  embroidered  in  letters  three  feet 
long,  was  happily  chosen.  The  House 
of  Orange  had  long  used  the  elliptical 
device,  "  I  will  maintain."  The  ellipsis 
was  now  fllled  up  with  words  of  high 
import,  "  The  liberties  of  England  and 
the  Protestant  religion." 

The  Prince  had  not  been  many  hours 
on  board  when  the  wind  be-  b«u 
came  fiur.  On  the  nineteenth  $[^*^  g^ 
the  armament  7}ut  out  to  sea,  ■***™- 
and  traversed,  before  a  strong  breeze, 
about  half  the  distance  between  the 
Dutch  and  English  coasts.  Then  the 
wind  changed,  blew  hard  £rom  the  west, 
and  swelled  into  a  violent  tempest  The 
ships,  scattered  and  in  great  distress, 
regained  the  shore  of  Holland  as  they 
best  might  The  Brill  reached  Hel- 
voetsluys  on  the  twenty-flrst.  The 
Prince's  fellow  passengers  had  observed 
with  admiration  that  neither  peril  nor 
mortification  had  for  one  moment  dis- 
turbed his  composure.  He  now,  though 
suffering  from  sea  sickness,  refosed  to ' 
go  on  shore:  for  he  conceived  that,  by 
remaining  on  board,  he  should  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  notify  to  Europe 
that  the  late  misfortune  had  only  de- 
layed for  a  very  short  time  the  execu- 
tion of  his  purpose.  In  two  or  three 
days  the  fleet  reassembled.  One  vessel 
only  had  been  cast  away.  Not  a  single 
soldier  or  sailor  was  missing.  Some 
horses  had  perished :  but  this  loss  the 
Prince  with  great  expedition  repaired; 

*  BegLster  of  the  Prooeedings  of  the  States 
of  Holland  and  West  Friedand;  Bnmet,  i. 
783. 
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and,  before  the  London  Gtizette  had 
spread  the  news  of  his  mishap,  he  was 
again  ready  to  sail.* 

His  Dedaration  preceded  him  only 
HiiDeda-  by  a  few  hours.  On  the  first  of 
ffiiTi ""  Noyember  it  began  to  be  men- 
Engiand.  tioned  in  mysterious  whispers 
by  the  politicians  of  London,  was  passed 
secretly  from  man  to  man,  and  was 
slipped  into  the  boxes  of  the  post  office. 
One  of  the  agents  was  arrest^,  and  the 
packets  of  which  he  was  in  charge  were 
carried  to  Whitehall.  The  King  read, 
and  was  greatly  troubled.  His  first 
impiflse  was  to  hide  the  paper  from  all 
human  eyes.  He  threw  into  the  fire 
every  copy  which  had  been  brought  to 
him,  except  one;  and  that  one  he 
woidd  scarcely  trust  out  of  his  own 
hands.t 

The  paragraph  in  the  manifesto 
jmom  ^t^ch  disturbed  him  most  was 
ooflttioDfl  that  in  which  it  was  said  that 
*•  ^'^  some  of  the  Peers,  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  had  invited  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  invade  England.  ILilifax, 
Glfurendon,  and  Nottingham  were  then 
in  London.  They  were  immediately 
summoned  to  the  palace  and  interro- 
gated. Halifax,  ^ough  conscious  of 
innocence,  refused  at  first  to  make  any 
answer.  "Your  Majesty  asks  me,"  said 
he,  "whether  I  have  committed  high 
treason.  If  I  am  suspected,  let  me  be 
brought  before  my  peers.  And  how  can 
Your  Majesty  place  any  dependence  on 
the  answer  of  a  culprit  whose  life  is  at 
stake?  Even  if  1  had  invited  His 
Highness  over,  I  should  without  scruple 
plead  Not  Guilty."  The  King  declared 
that  he  did  not  at  all  consider  Halifax 
as  a  culprit,  and  that  he  had  asked  the 
question  as  one  gentleman  asks  another 
who  has  been  calunmiated  whether 
there  be  the  least  foundation  for  the 
calumny.  "  In  that  case,"  saidHalifax, 
"  I  have  no  objection  to  aver,  as  a  gen- 
tleman speaking  to  a  gentleman,  on  my 
honour,  which  is  as  sacred  as  my  oath, 
that  I  have  not  invited  the  Prince  of 

*  London  Gazette,  Oct.  29. 1688  ;  Burnet,  i. 
782.;   Bentinck    to  his    vrlfe,   October  |i. 

Oet  80.     Oct.  84.     Oct  27. 
Not.  17     Not.  5.     Not.  8.  1°*°' 

t  Van  Citters,  Nor.  ^.  1688 ;  Adda,  Nov. 


Orange  over."*  Clarendon  and  Not- 
tingham said  the  sama  The  King  was 
still  more  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
temper  of  the  Prelates.  If  they  were 
hostile  to  him,  his  throne  was  indeed 
in  danger.  But  it  could  not  be.  There 
was  something  monstrous  in  the  sup- 
position that  any  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  could  rebel  against  his 
Sovereign.  Compton  was  called  into 
the  royal  closet,  and  was  asked  whether 
he  believed  that  there  was  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  Prince's  assertion.  The 
Bishop  was  in  a  strait;  for  he  was 
himself  one  of  the  seven  who  had  signed 
the  invitation  ;  and  his  conscience,  not 
a  very  enlightened  conscience,  would 
not  suffer  him,  it  seems,  to  utter  a 
direct  falsehood.  "Sir,"  he  said,  *'I 
am  quite  confident  that  there  is  not 
one  of  my  brethren  who  is  not  as  guilt- 
less as  myself  in  this  matter."  The 
equivocation  was  ingenious:  but  whether 
the  difference  between  the  sin  of  such 
an  equivocation  and  the  sin  of  a  lie  be 
worth  any  expense  of  ingenuity  may 
perhaps  be  doubted.  The  King  was 
satisfied.  "  I  fully  acquit  you  all,"  he 
said.  "  But  I  think  it  necessiiry  that 
you  should  publicly  contradict  the  slan- 
derous charge  brought  against  you  in 
the  Prince's  Declaration."  The  Bishop 
very  naturally  begged  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  read  t£e  paper  which  he  was 
required  to  contradict:  but  the  King 
would  not  suffer  him  to  look  at  it 

On   the  following  day  appeared  a 
proclamation  threatening  with  the  se- 
verest punishment  all  who  should  cir- 
culate, or  who  should  even  dare  to  read, 
William's  manifesto.t  The  Primate  and 
the  few  Spiritual  Peers  who  happened 
to  be  then  in  London  had  orders  to  wait 
upon  the  King.  Preston  was  in  attend- 
ance with  the  Prince's  Declaration  in 
his  hand.     ''My  Lords,"  said  James, 
"  listen  to  this  passage.     It  concerns 
you.''    Preston  then  read  the  sentence 
in  which  the  Spiritual  Peers  were  men- 
tioned.    The  King  proceeded:  "I  do 
not  believe  one  word  of  this:  I  am 

•  Bonquillo,  Nov.  U.  1688.  "  Estas  re^Q- 
estas,"  Bays  Ronquillo,  "  son  ciertas,  aanqiM 
inas  las  encabrian  en  la  corte." 

t  London  Gazette,  Nov.  5. 1688.  Tbe  Fra- 
clamation  is  dated  Nov.  2. 
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satisfied  of  your  innocence :  but  I  think 
it  fit  to  let  you  know  of  what  you  are 
accused." 

The  Primate,  with  many  dutiful  ex- 
pressions, protested  that  the  King  did 
him  no  more  than  justice.  "  I  was  born 
in  Your  Majesty's  allegiance.  I  have 
repeatedly  confirmed  that  allegiance  by 
my  oath.  I  can  but  have  one  King  at 
one  time.  I  have  not  invited  the  Prince 
over ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single 
one  of  my  brethren  has  done  so."  "  I 
am  sure  I  have  not,"  said  Crewe  of 
Durham.  •*  Nor  I,"  said  Cartwright  of 
Chester.  Crewe  and  Cartwright  might 
vrell  be  believed ;  for  both  had  sate  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  When 
Ccmpton's  turn  came,  he  parried,  the 
question  with  an  adroitness  which  a 
Jesuit  might  have  envied.  "I  gave 
Your  Majesty  my  answer  yesterday." 

James  repeated  again  and  again  that 
he  folly  acquitted  them  alL  Neverthe- 
less it  would,  in  his  judgment,  be  for 
his  service  and  for  their  own  honour 
that  they  should  publicly  vindicate 
themselves.  He  therefore  required 
them  to  draw  up  a  paper  setting  forth 
their  abhorrence  of  the  Prince's  design. 
They  remained  silent:  their  silence 
was  supposed  to  imply  consent;  and 
they  were  suffered  to  withdraw.* 

Meanwhile  the  fleet  of  William  was 
wmiBm  on  the  German  Ocean.  It  was 
tii^^nd  ^^  *^^  evening  of  Thursday  the 
ttnoe.  first  of  November  that  he  put 
to  sea  the  second  time.  The  wind  blew 
fresh  from  the  east  The  armament, 
dunng  twelve  hours,  held  a  course 
towards  the  northwest.  The  light  ves- 
sels sent  out  by  the  English^ Admiral 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  intelligence 
brought  back  news  which  confirmed 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  enemy 
would  try  to  land  in  Yorkshire.  All 
at  once,  on  a  signal  from  the  Prince's 
ship,  the  whole  fieet  tacked,  and  made 
sail  for  the  British  ChanneL  The  same 
breeze  which  favoured  the  voyage  of 
the  invaders  prevented  Dartmouth  from 
coming  out  of  the  Thames.  His  ships 
were  forced  to  strike  yards  and  top- 
masts ;  and  two  of  his  frigates,  which 
had  gained  the  open  sea^  were  shattered 

*  Tanner  1168. 


by  the  violence  of  the  weather  and 
driven  back  into  the  river.* 

The  Dutch  fieet  ran  fast  before  the 
gale,  and  reached  the  Straits  at  about 
ten  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the 
third  of  November.  William  himself, 
in  the  Brill,  led  the  way.  More  than 
six  hundred  vessels,  with  canvass  spread 
to  a  favourable  wind,  followed  in  his 
train.  The  transports  were  in  the  centre. 
The  men  of  war,  more  than  fifty  in 
number,  formed  an  outer  rampart. 
Herbert,  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant 
Admiral  General,  commanded  the  whole 
fleet.  His  post  was  in  the  rear,  and 
many  English  sailors,  inflamed  against 
Popeiy,  and  attracted  by  high  pay, 
served  under  him.  It  was  not  without 
great  difficulty  that  the  Prince  had 
prevailed  on  some  Dutch  officers  of 
nigh  reputation  to  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  a  stranger.  But  the  arrangement 
was  eminently  judicious.  There  was, 
in  the  King's  fleet,  much  discontent 
and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  Prot«stant 
faith.  But  within  the  memory  of  old 
mariners  the  Dutch  and  English  navies 
had  thrice,  with  heroic  spirit  and  various 
fortune,  contended  for  the  empire  of 
the  sea.  Our  sailors  had  not  foi^tten 
the  broom  with  which  Tromp  had 
threatened  to  sweep  the  Channel,  or 
the  fire  which  De  Buyter  had  lighted 
in  the  dockyards  of  the  Medway.  Had 
the  rival  nations  been  once  more  brought 
fiEice  to  face  on  the  element  of  which 
both  claimed  the  sovereignty,  all  other 
thoughts  might  have  given  place  to 
mutual  animosity.  A  bloody  and  ob- 
stinate battle  might  have  been  fought. 
Defeat  would  have  been  fatal  to  Wil- 
liam's enterprise.  Even  victory  would 
have  deranged  all  his  deeply  meditated 
schemes  of  policy.  He  therefore  wisely 
determined  that  the  pursuers,  if  they 
overtook  him,  should  be  hailed  in  their 
own  mother  tongue,  and  adjured,  by 
an  admiral  under  whom  they  had 
served,  and  whom  they  esteemed,  not 
to  fight  against  old  messmates  for 
Popish  tyranny.    Such  an  appeal  might 

*  Burnet,  1.  787. ;  Rapln  ;  Whittle's  Exact 
Diary  ;  Expedition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
England,  1688;  History  of  the  Desertion, 
1688  ;  Dartmouth  to  Jamee,  Nov.  5. 1688,  in 
Dalrymple. 
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possibly  avert  a  conflict.  If  a  conflict 
took  place,  one  English  commander 
^ould  be  opposed  to  another:  nor  would 
the  pride  of  the  islanders  be  wounded 
by  learning  that  Dartmouth  had  been 
compelled  to  strike  to  Herbert* 

Happily  William's  precautions  were 
He  panes  ^^^  neoessaxy.  Soon  after  mid- 
UM6ta^  day  he  passed  the  Straits.  His 
fleet  spread  to  within  a  league  of  Doyer 
on  the  north  and  of  Calais  on  the  south. 
The  men  of  war  on  the  extreme  right 
and  left  saluted  both  fortresses  at  once. 
The  troops  appeared  under  arms  on  the 
decks.  The  flourish  of  trumpetB,  the 
clash  of  cymbals,  and  the  rolling  of 
.drums  were  distinctly  heard  at  once  on 
the  English  and  French  shores.  An 
innumerable  company  of  gazers  black- 
ened the  white  beach  of  Kent.  Another 
mighty  midtitude  covered  the  coast  of 
Picardy.  Eapin  de  Thoyras,  who, 
driven  by  persecution  from  his  country, 
had  taken  service  in  the  Dutch  army, 
and  now  went  with  the  Prince  to  Eng- 
land, described  the  spectacle,  many 
years  later,  as  the  most  magnificent 
and  affecting  that  was  ever  seen  by 
human  eyes.  At  sunset  the  armament 
was  off  Beechy  Head.  Then  the  lights 
were  kindled.  The  sea  was  in  a  blaze 
for  many  miles.  But  the  eyes  of  all 
the  steersmen  were  directed  throughout 
the  night  to  three  huge  lanterns  which 
flamed  on  the  stem  of  the  BrilLf 

Meanwhile  a  courier  had  been  riding 
post  from  Dover  Castle  to  Whitehall 
with  news  that  the  Dutch  had  passed 
the  Straits  and  were  steering  westward. 
It  was  necessaiy  to  make  an  immediate 
change  in  all  the  military  arrangements. 
Messengers  were  despatched  in  every 

.  •  Avanx,  July  Jf .  Aug.  §J.  1688.  On  this 
subject,  Mr.  De  Jonge,  wlio  is  oonnected  by 
affinity  with  the  deeoendants  of  the  Dutch 
Admiral  Brerteen,  has  kindly  commnnioated 
to  me  some  interesting  information  derived 
from  family  papers.  In  a  letter  to  Bentinck, 
dated  Sept.  ^.  1688,  William  insists  strongly 
on  the  imimrtanoe  of  avoiding  an  action,  and 
b^s  Bentinck  to  represent  ttds  to  Herbort. 
"  Ge  n'est  pas  le  terns  de  faire  voir  sa  bravonre, 
ni  de  se  battre  si  Ton  le  peat  6viter.  Je  lay 
I'ai  d6j^  dit :  mais  il  sera  nteessaire  que  vous 
le  r6p6tiez,  et  que  vons  le  lay  fassiez  bien 
oomprendre." 

t  Bapin's  History ;  Whittle's  Exact  Diary. 
I  have  seen  a  contemporary  Dutch  chart  of 
ibe  coder  in  which  the  fleet  soiled. 


direction.     Officers  were  roused  from 
their  beds  at  dead  of  night.     At  three 
on  the  Sunday  morning  there  was  a 
great  muster  by  torchlight  in   Hyde 
Park.     The   Sing    had   sent  several 
regiments  northward  in  the  expectation 
that  William  would  land  in  Yorkshire. 
Expresses  were  despatched  to   recall 
them.     All    the  forces    except     those 
which    were    necessary  to   keep    the 
peace  of  the  capital  were  ordered  to 
move    to    the  West.     Salisbuiy   was 
appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous ; 
but,  as  it  was  thought  possible   tiiat 
Portsmouth  might  be  the  first  point  of 
attack,  three  battalions  of  guards  and 
a  strong  body  of  cavalry  set  out  for 
that  fortress.    In  a  few  hours  it  was 
known  that  Portsmouth  was  safe ;  and 
these  troops  then  received  orders  to 
change  their  route  and  to  hasten  to 
Salisbury.* 

When  Sunday  the  fourth  of  Novem- 
ber dawned,  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  were  full  in  view  of  the  Dutch 
armament    That  day  was  the  anni- 
versaiy  both  of  William's  birth  and 
of  his  marriage.     Sail  was  slackened 
during  part  of  the  morning;  and  divine 
service  was  performed  on  board  of  the 
ships.    In  the  afternoon  and  through 
the  night  the  fleet  held  on  its  course. 
Torbay  was  the  place  where  the  Prince 
intended  to  land.    But  the  morning  of 
Monday  the  fifth  of  November  was 
hazy.     The  pilot  of  the  Brill  could  not 
discern  the  sea  marks,  and  carried  the 
fleet  too  fitr  to  the  west    The  danger 
was  great    To  return  in  the  fiaoe  of 
the  wind  was  impossible.    Plymouth 
was  the  next  port    But  at  Plymouth 
a  garrison  had  been  posted  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Bath.    The 
landing  might  be  opposed ;  and  a  cheek 
might  produce  serious  consequences. 
There  could  be  little  doubt,  moreover, 
that  by  this  time  the  royal  fleet  had 
got  out  of  the  Thames  and  was  hasten- 
ing full  sail  down  the  Channel  Bussell 
saw  the  whole  extent  of  the  peril,  and 
exclaimed  to  Bumet,  ''You  may  go  (o 
prayers,   Doctor.     All  is  over."    At 
that  moment  the   wind   changed:  a 

•  Adda,  Not.  ^.  1688 ;  Newdetter  in  the 
Maddntosh  GoUeotioii ;  Yan  dtten,  Nor.  ^. 
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soft  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  south : 
the  mist  dispersed:  the  sun  shone 
forth ;  and,  under  the  mild  light  of  an 
antmnnal  noon,  the  fleet  turned  back, 
passed  round  the  lofty  cape  of  Beny 
Head,  and  rode  safe  in  the  harbour  of 
Torbay.* 

Since  William  looked  on  that  harbour 
He  iud«  i^  aspect  has  greatly  changed. 
atToriMy.  The  amphitheatre  which  sur- 
rounds the  spacious  basin  now  exhibits 
everywhere  me  signs  of  prosperity  and 
ciTilIsation.  At  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity  has  sprung  up  a  great  watering 
place,  to  which  strangers  are  attracted 
from  the  most  remote  parts  of  our 
island  by  the  Italian  softness  of  the 
air:  for  in  that  climate  the  myrtle 
flourishes  unsheltered;  and  eyen  the 
winter  is  milder  than  the  Northumbrian 
ApriL  The  inhabitants  are  about  ten 
thousand  in  number.  The  newly  built 
churches  and  chapels,  the  baths  and 
libraries,  the  hotels  and  public  gardens, 
the  inflrmaiy  and  the  museum,  the 
white  streets,  rising  terrace  above  ter- 
race, the  gay  villas  peeping  from  the 
midst  of  shrubberies  and  flower  beds, 
present  a  spectacle  widely  different 
from  any  that  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Ehgland  could  show.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  bay  lies,  sheltered 
by  Berry  Head,  the  stirring  market 
town  of  Brixham,  the  wealthiest  seat 
of  our  fishing  trade.  A  pier  and  a 
haven  were  formed  there  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  but  have 
been  found  insufBcient  for  the  increas- 
ing traffic  The  population  is  about 
six  thousand  sotds.  The  shipping 
amounts  to  more  than  two  hundred 
sail  The  tonnage  exceeds  many  times 
the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Liverpool 
under  the  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
But  Torbay,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  cast 
anchor  there,  was  known  only  as  a  haven 
where  ships  sometimes  took  refuge  from 
the  tempests  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  quiet 
shores  were  tmdisturbed  by  the  bustle 
either  of  commerce  or  of  pleasure ;  and 
the  huts  of  ploughmen  and  flshermen 
were  thinly  scattered  over  what  is  now 
the  site  of  crowded  marts  and  of  luxu- 
rious pavilions. 

*  Bnmet,  i.  788 ;  Extracts  from  the  L^ge 
Papers  in  the  MacUntOBh  Oollection. 


The  peasantry  of  the  coast  of  Devon- 
shire remembered  the  name  of  Mon- 
mouth with  affection,  and  held  Popery 
in  detestation.  They  therefore  crowded 
down  to  the  seaside  with  provisions 
and  offers  of  service.  The  disembarka- 
tion instantly  commenced.  Sixty  boats 
conveyed  the  troops  to  the  coast. 
Mackay  was  sent  on  shore  first  with 
the  British  regiments.  The  Prince 
soon  followed.  He  landed  where  the 
quay  of  Brixham  now  stands.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  place  has  been 
altered.  Where  we  now  see  a  port 
crowded  with  shipping,  and  a  market- 
place swarming  with  buyers  and  sellers, 
the  waves  then  broke  on  a  desolate 
beach ;  but  a  fragment  of  the  rock  on 
which  the  delivwer  stepped  from  his 
boat  has  been  carefolly  preserved, 
and  is  set  up  as  an  object  of  public 
veneration  in  the  centre  of  that  busy 
wharf. 

As  soon  as  the  Prince  had  planted 
his  foot  on  dry  ground  he  caUed  for 
horses.  Two  beasts,  such  as  the  small 
yeomen  of  that  time  were  in  the  habit 
of  riding,  were  procured  from  the  neigh* 
bouring  village.  William  and  Schom- 
bergmounted  and  proceeded  to  examine 
the  country. 

As  soon  as  Burnet  was  on  shore  he 
hastened  to  the  Prince.  An  amusing 
dialogue  took  place  between  them. 
Burnet  poured  forth  his  congratulations 
with  genuine  delight,  and  £hen  eagerly 
asked  what  were  His  Highness's  plans. 
Military  men  are  seldom  disposed  to 
take  counsel  with  gownsmenon  military 
matters ;  and  WiUiam  regarded  the  in- 
terference of  unprofessional  advisers^ 
in  questions  reiaung  to  war,  with  even 
mote  than  the  disgust  ordinarily  felt 
by  soldiers  on  such  occasions.  But  he 
was  at  that  ^moment  in  an  excellent 
humour,  and,  instead  of  signifying  his 
displeasure  by  a  thort  and  cutting  re> 
primand,  graciously  extended  his  hand, 
and  answered  his  chaplain's  question 
by  another  question:  "Well,  Doctor, 
what  do  you  think  of  predestination 
now?"  The  reproof  was  so  delicate 
that  Burnet,  whose  perceptions  were 
not  very  fine,  did  not  perceive  it  He 
answered  with  great  fervour  that  he 
should  never  forget  the  signal  manner 
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in  which  Piovidence  had  fiivoured  their 
nndertaking.* 

During  the  fir&t  day  the  troops  who 
had  gone  on  shore  had  many  discom- 
forts to  endure.  The  earth  was  soaked 
with  rain.  The  baggage  was  still  on 
board  of  the  ships.  Officers  of  high 
rank  were  compelled  to  sleep  in  wet 
clothes  on  the  wet  ground :  the  Prince 
himself  had  no  better  quarters  than  a 
hut  afforded.  His  banner  was  dis- 
played on  the  thatched  roof;  and  some 
bedding  brought  firom  the  Brill  was 
spread  for  him  on  the  floor.f  There 
was  some  difi&culty  about  landing  the 
horses;  and  it  seemed  probable  that 
this  operation  woidd  occupy  several 
days.  But  on  the  following  morning 
the  prospect  cleared.  The  wind  was 
gentle.  The  water  in  the  bay  was  as 
«ven  as  glass.  Some  fishermen  pointed 
out  a  place  where  the  ships  could  be 
brought  within  sixty  feet  of  the  beach. 
This  was  done;  and  in  three  hours 
many  hundreds  on  horses  swam  safely 
to  shore. 

The  disembarkation  had  hardly  been 
effected  when  the  wind  rose  again,  and 
swelled  into  a  fierce  gale  from  the  west 
The  enemy  coming  in  pursuit  down 
the  Channel  had  been  stopped  by  the 
same  change  of  weather  which  enabled 
William  to  land.  During  two  days 
the  King's  fleet  lay  on  an  unriifilod  sea 
in  sight  of  Beachy  Head.  At  length 
Dartmouth  was  able  to  proceed.  He 
passed  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  one  of 
his  ships  came  in  sight  of  the  Dutch 
topmasts  in  Torbay.  Just  at  this 
moment  he  was  encountered  by  the 
tempest,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter 
in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth.^  At 
that  time  James,  who  was  not  incom- 
petent to  form  a  judgment  on  a  ques- 
tion of  seamanship,  declared  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  that  his  Admiral  had 
done  all  that  man  could  do,  and  had 
yielded  only  to  the  irresistible  hostility 

*  I  think  that  nobody  who  compares  Bur- 
net's account  of  this  conversation  with  Dart- 
mouth's can  doubt  that  I  have  correctly 
rqnresented  what  passed. 

t  I  have  seen  a  contemporary  Dutch  print 
of  the  disembarkation.  Some  men  are  bring- 
ing the  Prince's  bedding  into  the  hut  on  which 
•his  flag  is  flying. 

t  Burnet,  L  789. ;  Legge  Papers.  " 


uf  the  winds  and  waves.  At  a  later 
period  the  unfortunate  prince  began, 
with  little  reason,  to  suspect  Dartmouth 
of  treacheiy,  or  at  least  of  slackness.* 

The  weather  had  indeed  served  the 
Protestant  cause  so  well  that  some  men 
of  more  piety  than  judgment  fully  be- 
lieved the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  to 
have  been  suspended  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  liberty  and  religion  of  Eng- 
land.   Exactly  a  hundred  years  before, 
they  said,  the  Armada,  invincible  by 
man,  had  been  scattered  by  the  wrath 
of  God.      Civil  freedom   and    divine 
truth   were  again  in  jeopardy;    and 
again  the  obedient  elements  had  fought 
for  the  good  cause.     The  wind  had 
blown  strong  from  the  east  'while  the 
Prince  wished  to  sail  down  the  Channel, 
had  turned  to  the  south  when  he  wished 
to  enter  Torbay,  had  sunk  to  a  calm 
during  the  disembarkation,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  disembarkation  was  completed, 
had  risen  to  a  storm,  and  had  met  the 
pursuers  in   the  face.     Nor  did  men 
omit  to  remark  that,  by  an  extraordi- 
nary coincidence,  the  Prince  had  reached 
our  shores  on   a  day  on   which  the 
Church  of  England  commemorated,  by 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  wonderful 
escape  of  the  royal  House  and  of  the 
three  Estates  from  the  blackest  plot 
ever  devised  by  Papists.      Carstairs, 
whose   suggestions  were  sure  to  meet 
with  attention  from  the  Prince,  recom- 
mended that,  as  soon  as  the  larM^ing 
had  been  effected,  public  thanks  should 
be  offered  to  God  for  the  protection  so 
conspicuously  accorded  to  the  great  en- 
terprise.    This  advice  was  taken,  and 
with    excellent    effect.      The    ttoo£S, 
taught  to  regard  themselves  as  favour- 
ites of  heaven,  were  inspired  with  new 
courage ;  and  the  English  people  formed 
the  most  favourable  opinion  of  a  geoe- 
ral   and  an   army  so  attentive  to  the 
duties  of  religion. 

On  Tuesday,  the  sixth  of  November, 
William's  army  b^an  to  march  up  the 
country.  Some  regiments  advanced  as 
far  as  Newton  Abbot.    A  stone,  set  up 

•  On  Nov.  9. 1688,  James  wrote  to  Dart- 
mouth thus  :  *•  Nobody  could  work  otherwise 
than  you  did.  I  am  sure  all  knowing  seamen 
must  be  of  the  same  mind."  But  see  the  lifB 
of  James,  ii.  207.  Orig.  Mem. 
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in  the  midst  of  that  little  town,  still 
marks  the  spot  where  the  Prince's  De- 
claration was  solemnly  read  to  the 
people.  The  movements  of  the  troops 
■were  slow :  for  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ; 
and  the  roads  of  England  were  then  in 
A  Btate  which  seemed  frightful  to  persons 
accustomed  to  the  excellent  communi- 
cations of  Holland.  William  took  up 
his  quarters,  during  two  days,  at  Ford, 
a  seat  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious 
family  of  Courtenay,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newton  Abbot.  He  was  mag- 
nificently lodged  and  feasted  there :  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  owner  of  the 
house,  though  a  strong  Whig,  did  not 
choose  to  be  the  first  to  put  life  and 
fortune  in  peril,  and  cautiously  ab- 
stained from  doing  anything  which,  if 
the  King  should  preyaO,  could  be  treated 
as  a  crime. 

Exeter,  in  the  meantime,  was  greatly 
H«»ten  agitated.  Lamplugh,  the  Bi- 
Exeter.  shop,  as  soou  as  he  heard  that 
the  Dutch 'were  at  Torbay,  set  off  in 
terror  for  London.  The  Dean  fled 
from  the  deanery.  The  magistrates 
were  for  the  King,  the  body  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  Prince.  Everything 
was  in  confusion  when,  on  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  the  eighth  of  November, 
a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Mordaunt,  appeared  before  the  city. 
With  Mordaunt  came  Burnet.,  to  whom 
William  had  entrusted  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  clergy  of  the  Cathedral 
from  injury  and  insult.*  The  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  had  ordered  the  gates  to 
be  closed,  but  yielded  on  the  first  sum- 
mons. The  deanery  was  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  Prince.  On  the 
following  day,  Friday  the  ninth,  he 
arrived.  The  magistrates  ha^  been 
pressed  to  receive  him  in  state  at  the 
entrance  of  the  city,  but  had  steadfastly 
refused.  The  pomp  of  that  day,  how- 
ever, could  weU  spare  them.  Such  a 
.  sight  had  never  been  seen  in  Devon- 
shire. Many  of  the  citizens  went 
forth  half  a  day's  journey  to  meet  the 
champion  of  IJieir  religion.  All  the 
neighbouring  villages  poured  forth 
their  inhabitants.  A  great  crowd, 
consisting  chiefly  of  young  peasants, 

«  Bnmet,  1.  790. 


brandishing  their  cudgels,  had  assem- 
bled on  the  top  of  Haldon  Hill,  whence 
the  army,  marching  from  Chudleigh, 
first  descried  the  rich  valley  of  the  Eixe, 
and  the  two  massive  towers  rising  from 
the  cloud  of  smoke  which  overhung  the 
capital  of  the  West.  The  road,  all 
down  the  long  descent,  and  through 
the  plain  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  was 
lined,  mile  after  mile,  with  spectators. 
From  the  West  Gate  to  the  Cathedral 
Close,  the  pressing  and  shotting  on 
each  side  was  such  as  reminded  Lon- 
doners of  the  crowds  on  the  Lord 
Mayor's  day.  The  houses  were  gaily 
decorated.  Doors,  windows,  balconies, 
and  roofs  were  thronged  with  gazers. 
An  eye  accustomed  to  the  pomp  of  war 
would  have  found  much  to  criticise  in 
the  spectacle.  For  several  toilsome 
marches  in  the  rain,  through  roads 
where  one  who  travelled  on  foot  sank 
at  every  step  up  to  the  ankles  in  clay, 
had  not  improved  the  appearance  either 
of  the  men  or  of  their  accoutrements. 
But  the  people  of  Devonshire,  alto- 
gether imused  to  the  splendour  of  weU 
ordered  camps,  were  overwhelmed  with 
delight  and  awe.  Descriptions  of  the 
martial  pageant  were  curculated  all 
over  the  kingdom.  They  contained 
much  that  was  well  fitted  to  gratify  the 
vulgar  appetite  for  the  marvellous. 
For  the  Dutch  army,  composed  of  men 
who  had  been  bom  in  various  dimates, 
and  had  served  under  various  stan- 
dards, presented  an  aspect  at  once 
grotesque,  gorgeous,  and  terrible  to 
islanders  who  had,  in  general,  a  very, 
indistinct  notion  of  foreign  countries. 
First  rode  Macclesfield  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  gentlemen,  mostly  of 
EngUsh  blood,  glittering  in  helmets 
and  cuirasses,  and  mounted  on  Flemish 
war  horses.  Each  was  attended  by  a 
negro,  brought  from  the  sugar  planta- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Gxiiana.  The 
citizens  of  Exeter,  who  had  never  seen 
so  many  specimens  of  the  African  race, 
gazed  with  wonder  on  those  bltu^k  faces 
set  off  by  embroidered  turbans  and 
white  feathers.  Then,  with  drawn 
broadswords,  came  a  squadron  of 
Swedish  horsemen  in  black  armour 
and  fur  cloaks.  They  were  regarded 
with  a  strange  interest;    for  it  was 
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mmonred  that  they  were  natiyes  of  a 
land  where  the  ocean  was  frozen  and 
where  the  night  lasted  through  half 
the  year,  and  &at  they  had  themselves 
slaih  the  huge  bears  whose  skins  they 
wore.  Next,  surrounded  by  a  goodly 
company  of  gentlemen  and  pages,  was 
borne  sdoft  the  Prince's  banner.  On 
its  broad  folds  the  crowd  which  covered 
the  roo£3  and  filled  the  windows  read 
with  delight  that  memorable  inscrip- 
tion, '*The  Protestant  religion  and  the 
liberties  of  England."  But  the  accla- 
mations redoubled  when,  attended  by 
forty  running  footmen,  the  Prince  him- 
self appeared,  armed  on  back  and 
breast,  wearing  a  white  plume  and 
mounted  on  a  white  charger.  With 
how  martial  an  air  he  curbed  his  horse, 
how  thoughtful  and  commanding  was 
the  expression  of  his  ample  forehead 
and  falcon  eye,  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  canvass  of  Kneller.  Once  those 
grave  features  relaxed  into  a  smile. 
It  was  when  an  ancient  woman,  per- 
haps one  of  the  zealous  Puritans  who, 
through  twenty  eight  years  of  perse- 
cution, had  waited  with  firm  fidth  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel,  perhaps  the 
mother  of  some  rebel  who  had  perished 
in  the  carnage  of  Sedgemoor,  or  in  the 
more  fearful  carnage  of  the  Bloody 
Circuit,  broke  from  the  crowds  rushed 
through  the  drawn  swords  and  cur- 
vetting horses,  touched  the  hand  of  the 
deliverer,  and  cried  out  that  now  she 
was  happy.  Near  to  the  Prince  was 
one  who  divided  with  him  the  gaze  of 
the  multitude.  That,  men  said,  was 
the  great  Count  Schomberg,  the  first 
soldier  in  Europe,  since  Turenne  and 
Cond6  were  gone,  the  man  whose  genius 
and  valour  had  saved  the  Portuguese 
monarchy  on  the  field  of  Montes  Claros, 
the  man  who  bad  earned  a  still  higher 
glory  }yj  resigning  the  truncheon  of 
a  Marshal  of  France  for  the  sake  of 
the  true  religion.      It  was  not  for- 

Sotten  that  the  two  heroes  who,  in- 
issolubly  imited  by  their  common 
Protestantism,  were  entering  Exeter 
together,  had  twelve  years  before'  been 
opposed  to  each  other  imder  the  walls 
of  Maestricht,  and  that  the  energy  of  the 
young  Prince  had  not  then  been  found 
a  match  for  the  cool  science  of  the 


veteran  who  now  rode  in  friendship  bj 
his  side.     Then  came  a  long  column  of 
the  whiskered  infantry  of  Switzerland, 
distinguished  in   all  the   Continental 
wars  of  two  centuries  by  preeminent 
valour  and  discipline,  but  never  tHI 
that  week  seen  on  English    ground. 
And    then    marched  a  succession  of 
bands  designated,  as  was  the  fashion 
of  that  age,  after  their  leaders,  Ben- 
tinck,  Solmes,  and  (xinkdl,    Talmash 
and  Mackay.    With  peculiar  pleasure 
Englishmen  might  look  on  one  gallant 
regiment  which  still  bore  the  name  of 
the  honoured  and  lamented    Ossoiy. 
The  effect  of  the  spectacle  was  height- 
ened by  the  recollection  of  m.oTe  than 
one    renowned    event   in  which   the 
warriors    now   pouring   throfngh   the 
West  Gate  had  borne  a  share.    For 
they  had  seen   service  very  dififorent 
from  that  of  the  Devonshire  militia  or 
of  the  camp  at  Hounslow.     Some  of 
them  had  repelled  the  fiery  onset  of 
the  Freoieh  on  the  field  of  SenefiT;  and 
others  had  crossed  swords  viiUi  the 
infidels  in  the  cause  of  Christendom 
on  that  great  day  when  the  siege  of 
Vienna  was  raised.     The  very  senses 
of  the  multitude  were  fooled  by  ima- 
gination.     Newsletters    conveyed    tc 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  fobulous 
accoimts  of  the  size  and  strength  of 
the  invaders.     It  was  affirm^  that 
they  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
above  six  feet  high,  and  that  ihej 
wielded  such  huge  pikes,  swords,  and 
muskets,  as  had  never  before  been  seen 
in  England.    Nor  did  the  wonder  of 
the  population  diminish  when  the  artil- 
lery .arrived,  twenty  one  heavy  pieces 
of  brass  cannon,  which  were  with  diffi- 
culty tqgged  along    by  sixteen  cart 
hoirses  to  each.     Much  curiosity  was 
excited  by  a  strange  structure  mounted 
on  wheels.    It  proved  to  be  a  movable 
smithy,  furnished  with  all  tools  and 
materials  necessary  for  repairing  arms 
and  carriages.    But  nothing  caused  so 
much  astonishment  as  the  bridge  of 
boats,  which  was  laid  with  great  speed 
on    the    Exe  for  the  conveyance  of 
waggons,  and  afterwards  as  speedily 
taken  to  pieces  and  carried  away.    It 
was  made,  if  report  said  true,  aiter  a 
pattern   contrived  by  the  CSuistians 
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who  were  warring  against  the  Qieat 
.  Turk  on  the  Danube.  The  foreigners 
inspired  as  mnch  good  will  as  admira- 
tion. Their  politic  leader  took  care  to 
distribute  the  quarters  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  cause  the  smallest  possible 
inconvenienoe  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Exeter  and  of  the  neighbouring  villages. 
The  most  rigid  discipline  was  main- 
tained. Not  only  were  pillage  and 
outrage  effectually  prevented,  but  the 
troops  were  required  to  demean  them- 
selves  with  civility  towards  all  classes. 
Those  who  had  fonned  their  notions  of 
an  army  from  the  conduct  of  Eirke  and 
his  Lambs  were  amazed  to  see  soldiers 
who  never  swore  at  a  landlady  or  took 
an  egg  without  paving  for  it.  In  re- 
turn for  this  modesration  the  people 
furnished  the  troops  with  provisions  in 
great  abundance  and  at  reasonable 
prices.* 

Much  .depended  on  the  course  which, 
at  this  great  crisis,  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  might  take;  and 
tiie  members  of  the  Chapter  of  Exeter 
were  the  first  who  were  called  upon  to 
declare  their  sentiments.  Burnet  in- 
formed the  Canons^  now  left  without  a 
head  by  the  flight  of  the  Dean,  that 
they  could  not  be  peazmitted  to  use  the 
prayer  for  the  Pnnee  of  Wales,  and 
that  a  solemn  service  must  be  per- 

•  See  Wtaittie's  Diaiy,  the  Expedition  of 
His  Highness,  and  the  Letto:  from  Ezon  pub- 
Ushed  at  the  time.  I  have  myself  seen  two 
manuscript  newdetten  deeoribing  the  pomp 
of  the  Prince's  entranoe  into  Bzeter.  A  few 
months  later  a  bad  poet  wrote  a  play,  entitled 
'*  The  late  Bevolntion."  One  scene  is  laid  at 
Bxeter.  "  Bnter  battalions  of  the  Princess 
anny,  on  tiieir  mutix  into  the  city,  with 
oolouTs  flying,  dnuns  beating,  and  the  citizens 
ghonting."    A  nobleman  named  Misopapas 

says,— 

**  Can  yoa  man,  mj  lord,  i 

How  dreadAil  gnllt  and  nar  hai  roprwtnted 
Tour  anny  to  tba  wmrtf    Tour  nomber  sad  yonr 

■tature 
An  both  adiraneadt  aU  ttsftothlyh  at  laact, 
In  beankint  elad,  Swln^  Swadai,  and  Brandonburgbcn." 

In  a  song  which  appealed  jnst  after  the  on- 
tranoe  into  Exeter,  toe  Irish  are  described  as 
mere  dwarfs  in  comparison  of  the  giants  whom 
William  commanded : 

**Poer  Bcfwfek,  hov  tHO  tby  d«ar  Joyt 

Oppewtblafluaad  vtagglof 
Tby  taUait  tparkt  win  be  mare  toy* 
To  BnnKl«nbiu)rii  and  •wedlsb  b(^ 

Coranlo  I  Coragglo  I  '* 

Addison  allndee,  in  the  Freeholder,  to  the 
extraoxdinary  effect  whidi  these  romantic 
BtorifiB  produced. 


formed  in  honour  of  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  Prince.  The  Canons  did  not  choos  e 
to  aj^Mar  in  their  stalls;  but  somo 
of  the  choristers  and  prebendaries 
attended.  William  repaired  in  mili- 
tary state  to  the  CathedraL  As  he 
passed  under  the  gorgeous  screen,  that 
renowned  organ,  scarcely  surpassed  by 
any  of  those  which  are  the  boast  of  his 
native  Holland,  gave  out  a  peal  of 
triumph.  He  mounted  the  iBishop's 
seat,  a  stately  throne  rich  with  the 
carving  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Bur- 
net stood  below;  and  a  crowd  of 
warriors  and  nobles  appeared  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  The 
singers,  robed  in  white,  sang  the  Te 
Deum.  When  the  chaunt  was  over, 
Burnet  read  the  Prince's  Declaration ; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  first  words  were 
uttered,  prebendaries  and  singers 
crowded  in  all  haste  out  of  the  choir. 
At  the  dose  Burnet  cried  in  a  loud 
voice,  "God  save  the  Prince  of 
Orange!''  and  many  fervent  voices 
answered,  "Amen.'** 

On  Sunday,  the  eleventh  of  Novem- 
ber, Burnet  preached  before  the  Prince 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  dilated  on  the 
signal  mercy  vouchsafed  by  GK>d  to  the 
English  Church  and  nation.  At  thr 
same  time  a  singular  event  happened 
in  a  humbler  place  of  worship.  Fer- 
guson resolved  to  preach  at  the  Presby- 
terian meeting  house.  The  minister 
and  elders  would  not  consent :  but  the 
turbulent  and  halfwitted  knave,  fancy- 
ing that  the  times  of  Fleetwood  and 
Harrison  were  come  again,  forced  the 
door,  went  through  the  congregation 
swond  in  hand,  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
there  poured  forth  a  fieiy  invective 
i^ainst  the  King.  The  time  for  such 
follies  had  gone  by ;  and  this  exhibition 
excited  nothing  but  derision  and  dis- 
gust f 

While  these  things  were  passing  in 
Devonshire  the   ferment  was  cenwna. 
great  in  London.  The  Prince's  Jg^J^JJ;; 
Declaration,  in  spite  of  all  pre-  tb»  iu 
cautions,  was   now  in  every  ***'*' 

•  Bxpeditlimof  llwPilnoeof  Onmge;  Old- 
mizon,  756^ ;  WhittleTs  Diary ;  Baohaid,  iii. 
911. ;  London  Gazette,  Nov.  15. 1688. 

t  London  Gazette,  Nov.  15. 1688 ;  Expedi- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Omnge. 
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rjun's  hands.  On  the  sixth  of  Novem- 
ber James,  still  uncertain  on  what  part 
of  the  coast  the  invaders  had  kmded, 
sumTnoned  the  Primat«  and  three  other 
Bishops,  Compton  of  London,  White  of 
Peterborough,  and  Sprat  of  Rochester, 
to  a  conference  in  the  closet.  The 
King  list4?ned  graciously  while  the 
prelates  made  warm  professions  of 
loyalty,  and  assured  them  that  he  did 
not  suspect  them.  "  But  where,"  said 
he,  "is  the  paper  that  you  were  to 
bring  me?"  "Sir,"  answered  San- 
croft,  "we  have  brought  no  paper. 
We  are  not  solicitous  to  clear  our  fame 
to  the  world.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  us 
to  be  reviled  and  falsely  accused.  Our 
consciences  acquit  us:  Your  Majesty 
acquits  us;  and  we  are  satisfied.*' 
"  Yes,"  said  the  King ;  "  but  a  declara- 
tion &om  you  is  necessary  to  my  ser-' 
vice."  He  then  produced  a  copy  of 
the  Prince's  manifesto.  "See,"  he 
said,  "  how  you  are  mentioned  here." 
"  Sir,"  answered  one  of  the  Bishops, 
"  not  one  person  in  five  hundred  be- 
lieves this  manifesto  to  be  genuine." 
"  No ! "  cried  the  King,  fiercely :  "  then 
those  five  hundred  would  bring  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  cut  my  throat." 
"  God  forbid ! "  exclaimed  the  prelates 
in  concert.  But  the  King's  under- 
standing, never  very  clear,  was  now 
quite  bewildered.  One  of  his  peculi- 
arities was  that^  whenever  his  opinion 
was  not  adopted,  he  fancied  that  his 
veracity  was  questioned.  *'  This  paper 
not  genuine ! "  he  exclaimed,  turning 
over  the  leaves  with  his  hands.  "  Am 
I  not  worthy  to  be  believed  ?  Is  my 
word  not  to  be  taken?"  "At  all 
events,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  Bishops, 
"  this  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  matter. 
It  lies  within  the  sphere  of  the  civil 
power.  God  has  entrusted  Your  Ma- 
jesty with  the  sword :  and  it  is  not  for 
us  to  invade  your  functions."  Then 
the  Archbishop,  with  that  gentle  and 
temperate  malice  which  inflicts  the 
deepest  wounds,  declared  that  he  must 
be  excused  from  setting  his  hand  to 
any  political  document.  **I  and  my 
bretlien,  sir,"  he  said,  "  have  already 
smarted  severely  for  meddling  with 
affairs  of  state ;  and  we  shall  be  very 
cautious  how  we  do  so  again.     We 


once  subscribed  a  petition  of  the  most 
harmless  kind :  we  presented  it  in  the 
most  respectful  manner ;  and  we  found 
that  we  had  committed  a  high  ofifence. 
We  were  saved  from  ruin  only  by  the 
merciful  protection  of  Grod.    And^  sir, 
the  ground  then  taken  by  Your  Ma- 
jesty's Attorney  and  Solicitor  was  that, 
out  of  Parliament,   we  were  private 
men,    and  that  it  was  criminal  pre- 
sumption in  private  men  to  meddle 
with   politics.      They  attacked  us  so 
fiercely  that  fop  my  part  I  gave  mysell 
over  for  lost."     "  I  thank  you  for  that, 
mj  Lord  of   Canterbury,"   said    the 
King :  "  I  should  have  hoped  that  yon 
would  not  have  thought  yourself  lost 
by  falling  into  my  hands."     Such  a 
speech  might  have  become  the  mouth 
of  a  mercifhl  sovereign,  but  it  came 
with  a  bad  grace  from  a  prince  who 
had  burned  a  woman  alive  for  harbour- 
ing one  of  his  flying  enemies,  from  a 
prince   round  whose  knees   his    own 
nephew  had  clung  in  vain  agonies  of 
supplication.    The  Archbishop  was  not 
to  be  so  silenced.     He  resumed  his 
story,  and  recounted  the  insults  wiiieh 
the  creatures  of  the  Court  had  offered 
to    the    Church  of   England,   among 
which  some  ridicule  thrown  on  his  own 
style    occupied    a    conspicuous   place. 
The  King  had  nothing  to  say  but  that 
there  was  no  use  in   repeating   old 
grievances,  and  that  he  had  hoped  that 
these  things  had  been  quite  forgotten. 
He,  who   never  forgot   the    smallest 
injury  that  he  had  suffered,  could  not 
understand  how  others  should  remem- 
ber for  a  few  weeks  the  most  deadly 
injuries  that  he  had  inflicted. 

At  length  the  conversation  came  bad: 
to  the  point  from  which  it  had  wandered. 
The  King  insisted  on  having  from  the 
Bishops  a  paper  declaring  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  Prince's  enterprise.  They, 
with  many  professions   of   the  most 
submissive  loyalty,  pertinaciously  re- 
fused.    The  Prince,  they  said,  asserted 
that  he  had  been  invited  by  temponi 
as  well  as  by  spiritual  peers.     The 
imputation  was  common.    Why  should 
not  the  purgation  be  common  also? 
"I  see  how  it  is,"   said  the  King. 
"Some  of   the  temporal  peers   have 
been  with  you,  and  have  persuaded 
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you  to  cross  me  in  this  matter."    The 
Bishops  solemnly  averred  that  it  was 
not  so.     But  it  would,  they  said,  seem 
strange  that,  on  a  question  involving 
grave  political  and  military  considera- 
tions, the  temporal  peers   should  be 
entirely  passed  over,  and  the  prelates 
alone  should  be  required  to.  take  a 
prominent   part.      "But   this,"    said 
James,  *'is  my  method.     I  am  your 
King.    It  is  for  me  to  judge  what  is 
best.    I  will  go  my'  own  way ;  and  I 
call  on  you  to  assist  me."   The  Bishops 
assured  him  that  they  would  assist  him 
in  their  proper  department,  as  Chris- 
tian ministers  willi  their  prayers,  and 
as  peers  of  the  realm  with  their  advice 
in  his  Parliament.  James,  who  wanted 
neither  the  prayers  of  heretics  nor  the 
advice  of  Parliaments,   was    bitterly 
•disappointed.   After  a  long  altercation, 
*'  I  have  done,"  he  said ;  "  I  will  urge 
you  no  further.     Since  you  will  not 
help  me,  I  must  trust  to  myself  and  to 
my  own  arms."  * 

The  Bishops  had  hardly  left  the  royal 
presence,  when  a  courier  arrived  with 
the  news  that  on  the  preceding  day  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  landed  in  Devon- 
iMitarb.    ^^i^®'     During  the  following 
aucet  in    Week   Loudou    was   violently 
^°'"*°-     agitated.      On    Sunday,    the 
-eleventh  of  November,  a  rumour  was 
circulated  that  knives,  gridirons,  and 
caldrons,  intended  for  the  torturing  of 
heretics,  were  concealed  in  the  monas- 
tery which  had  been  established  under 
the  King's  protection  at  Clerkenwell. 
Great  multitudes  assembled  round  the 
building,  and  were  about  to  demolish 
it,  when  a  military  force  arrived.    The 
erowd  was  dispersed,  and  several  of  the 
rioters  were  slain.    An  inquest  sate  on 
the   bodies,   and  came  to  a  decision 
which  strongly  indicated  the  temper  of 
the  public  mind.    The  jury  found  that 
cc^rtain  loyal  and  well  disposed  persons, 
who  had  gone  to  put  down  the  meetings 
of  traitors  and  public  enemies  at  a  mass 
house,  had  been  wilfully  murdered  by 
the  soldiers ;  and  this  strange  verdict 
was  signed  by  all  the  jurors.    The  ec- 
-desiastics    at    Clerkenwell,    naturally 
alarmed  by  these  symptoms  of  popular 

*  Ufe  of  James,  ii.  210.  Orig.  Mem. ;  Sprat's 
Narrative ;  Tan  Citters,  Nov.  ^.  1688. 
voi,.  n. 


feeling,  were  desirous  to  place  their 
property  in  safety.  They  succeeded  in 
removing  most  of  their  fimiture  before 
any  report  of  their  intentions  got 
abroad.  But  at  length  the  suspicions 
of  the  rabble  were  excited.  The  last 
two  carts  were  stopped  in  Holbom,  and 
all  that  they  contained  was  publicly 
burned  in  the  middle  of  the  street  So 
great  was  the  alarm  among  the  Catho- 
lics that  all  their  places  of  worship 
were  closed,  except  those  which  be- 
longed to  the  royal  family  and  to  foreign 
Ambassadors.* 

On  the  whole,  however,  things  as 
yet  looked  not  unfavourably  for  James. 
The  invaders  had  been  more  than  a 
week  on  English  groimd.  Yet  no  man 
of  note  had  joined  them.  No  rebellion 
had  broken  out  in  the  north  or  the  east. 
No  servant  of  the  crown  appeared  to 
have  betrayed  his  trust  The  royal  army 
was  assembling  fast  at  Salisbury,  and, 
though  inferior  in  discipline  to  that  of 
William,  was  superior  in  numbers. 

The  Prince  was  undoubtedly  sup 
prised  and  mortified  by  the  x„,  ^ 
slackness  of  those  who  had  in-  «jj^  ^ 
vited  him  to  England.  By  the  rop»"rto 
common  people  of  Devonshire,  *'^***^°*^ 
indeed,  he  had  been  received  with 
every  sign  of  good  will :  but  no  noble- 
man, no  gentleman  of  high  considera- 
tion, had  yet  repaired  to  his  quarters. 
The  explanation  of  this  singular  fact  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance that  he  had  landed  in  a  part  of 
the  island  where  he  had  not  been  ex- 
pected. His  Mends  in  the  north  had 
made  their  arrangements  for  a  rising, 
on  the  supposition  that  he  would  be 
among  them  with  an  army.  His  friends 
in  the  west  had  made  no  arrangements 
at  all,  and  were  naturally  disconcerted 
at  finding  themselves  suddenly  called 
upon  to  take  the  lead  in  a  movement 
so  important  and  perilous.  They  had 
also  fresh  in  their  recollection,  and 
indeed  full  in  their  sight,  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  rebellion,  gibbets, 
heads,  mangled  quarters,  families  still 
in  deep  mourning  for  brave  sufferers 
who  had  loved  their  country  well  but 
not  wisely.  After  a  warning  so  terrible 

*  Luttrell's  Diary ;  Newsletter  in  the  Mack- 
intosh Collection ;  Adda,  Nov.  ||.  1688. 
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imd  BO  recent,  some  hesitation  "was 
natural.  It  was  eqaally  natural,  how- 
eTer,  that  William,  who,  trusting  to 
promises  from  England,  had  put  to 
hazard,  not  only  Ms  own  &me  and 
fortunes,  but  also  the  prosperity  and 
independence  of  his  native  land,  should 
feel  deeply  mortified,  He  was,  indeed, 
so  indignant^  that  he  talked  of  falling 
back  to  Torbay,  reemborking  his  troops, 
returning  to  Holland,  and  leaving  those 
who  had  betrayed  him  to  the  fate 
which  they  deserved.  At  length,  on 
Monday,  tifie  twelfth  of  November,  a 
gentleman  named  Buirington,  who  re- 
sided in  the  ndighbourhood  of  Crediton, 
joined  the  Prince's,  standard,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  several  of  his 
neighbours. 
Men  of  higher  consequence  had  al- 
ready set  out  from  different 
^•^-  parts  of  the  country  for  Exeter. 
The  first  of  these  was  John  Lord  Love- 
lace, distinguished  by  his  taste,  by  his 
magnificence,  and  by  the  audacious  and 
intemperate  vehemence  of  his  Whig- 
gism.  He  had  been  five  or  six  times 
arrested  for  political  ofibnces.  The  last 
crime  laid  to  his  charge  was,  that  he 
had  contemptuously  denied  the  validity 
of,  a  warrant,  signed  by  a  Boman  Ca- 
tholic Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  had 
been  brought  before  the  Privy  Council 
and  stricdy  examined,  but  to  little 
purpose.  He  resolutely  refused  to 
criminate  himself;  and  the  evidence 
aeainst  him  was  insufficient.  He  was 
dismissed ;  but,  before  he  retired,  James 
exclaimed  in  great  heat,  ''My  Lord, 
this  is  not  the  first  trick  that  you  have 
played  me."  "  Sir,"  answered  Lovelace, 
with  undaunted  spirit,  *'  I  never  played 
any  trick  to  Your  Majesty,  or  to  any 
other  person.  Whoever  has  accused 
me  to  Your  Majesty  of  playing  tricks 
is  a  Uar."  *  Lovelace  had  subsequently 
been  admitted  into  the  confidence  of 
those  who  planned  the  Kevolution.  His 
mansion,  built  by  his  ancestors  out  of 
the  spoils  of  Spanish  galleons  from  the 
Indies,  rose  on  the  ruins  of  a  house  of 
Our  Lady  in  that  beautiful  valley 
through  which  the  Thames,  not  yet 
defiled  by  the  precincts  of  a  great  capi- 

*  Johnstone,  Feb.  27. 1688 ;  Van  Oitters  of 
the  same  date. 


tal,  nor  rising  and  falling  with  the  flow 
and  ebb  of  the  sea,  roUs  under  woods 
of  beech  round  the  gentle  lulls  of  Berk- 
shire. Beneath  the  stately  saloon, 
adorned  by  Italian  pencils,  was  a  sub- 
terraneous vanity  in  which  the  bones  of 
ancient  monks  had  sometimes  be^ 
found.  In  this  dark  chamber  some 
zealous  and  daring  opponents  of  the 
government  had  held  many  midnight 
conferences  during  that  anxions  time 
when  England  was  impatiently  expect- 
ing the  Protestant  wind.*  The  season 
for  action  had  now  arrived.  Lovelaoe, 
with  seventy  followers,  well  armed  and 
mounted,  quitted  his  dwelling,  and  di- 
rected his  course  westward.  He  reached 
Gloucestershire  without  difficulty.  But 
Beaufort)  who  governed  that  county, 
was  exerting  all  his  great  authority  and 
influence  in  support  of  the  crown.  The 
militia  had  been  called  out  A  strong 
party  had  been  posted  at  Cirencester. 
When  Lovelace  arrived  there  he  was 
informed  that  he  could  not  be  suffered 
to  pass.  It  was  neoessaiy  for  him  either 
to  relinquish  his  undertaking  or  to  fight 
his  way  through.  He  resolved  to  force 
a  passage ;  and  his  Mends  and  tenants 
stood  gallantly  by  him.  A  sharp  con- 
fiict  took  place.  The  militaa  lost  an 
officer  and  six  or  seven  men ;  but  at 
length  the  foUowers  of  Lovelace  were 
overpowered :  he  was  made  a  prisoner, 
and  sent  to  Gloucester  Castlcf 

Others  were  more  fortunate.  On  the 
day  on  which  the  skirmish  took 
place  at  Cirencester,  Richard 
Savage,  Lord  Colchester,  son  and  heir 
of  the  Earl  Bivers,  and  fiither,  by  a 
lawless  amour,  of  that  unhai^y  poet 
whose  misdeeds  and  misfortunes  foim 
one  of  the  darkest  portions  of  literazy 
history,  came  with  between  sixty  and 
seventy  horse  to  Exeter.  With  him 
arrived  the  bold  and  turbulent  Thomas 
Wharton.  A  few  hours  later  came 
Edward  Kussell,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford, and  brother  of  the  virtuous  noble- 
man whose  blood  had  been  shed  on  the 
scaffold.  Another  arrival  still  more 
important  was  speedily  announeed. 
Colchester,  Wharton,  and  Bussell  be- 

*  Lysons,  Magna  Britannia,  BerkBhire.     ^ 
t  London  Gassette,  Nov  15. 1688;  LnttnOs 
Diary. 
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longed  to  that  party  which  had  been 

constantly  opposed  to  the  Court.  James 

Bertie,  Earl  of  Abingdon,  had, 

Ab  gdon.  ^^  ^^^  contrary,  been  regarded 

as  a  supporter  of  arbitrary  goyernment. 
He  had  been  trae  to  James  in  the  days 
of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  He  had,  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire,  acted  with 
vigour  and  severity  against  the  adhe- 
rents of  Monmouth,  and  had  lighted 
bonfires  to  celebrate  the  defeat  of 
Argyle.  But  dread  of  Popery  had 
driven  him  into  opposition  and  rebel- 
lion. He  was  the  first  peer  of  the 
realm  who  made  his  appearance  at  the 
quarters  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.* 

But  the  King  had  less  to  fear  from 
those  who  openly  arrayed  themselves 
against  his  authority,  than  from  the 
dark  conspiracy  which  had  spread  its 
ramifications  through  his  army  and  his 
family.  Of  that  conspiracy  Churchill, 
unrivalled  in  sagacity  and  address, 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  certain  cool 
intrepidity  which  never  failed  him 
either  in  fighting  or  lying,  high  in  mi- 
litary rank,  and  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  Princess  Anne,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  soul.  It  was  not  yet  time  for  him  to 
strike  the  decisive  blow.  But  even  thus 
early  he  inflicted,  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  subordinate  agent,  a  wound, 
serious  if  not  deadly,  on  the  royal 
cause. 

Edward  Viscount  Combury,  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Jf^S^  was  a  young  man  of  slender 
^°^'  abilities,  loose  principles,  and 
violent  temper.  He  had  been  early 
taught  to  consider  his  relationship  to 
the  Princess  Anne  as  the  groundwork 
of  his  fortunes,  and  had  been  exhorted 
to  pay  her  assiduous  court  It  had 
never  occurred  to  his  father  that  the 
hereditary  loyalty  of  the  Hydes  could 
run  any  risk  of  contamination  in  the 
household  of  the  King's  favourite 
daughter:  but  in  that  household  the 
Churchills  held  absolute  sway;  and 
Combury  became  their  tooL  He  com- 
manded one  of  the  regiments  of  dragoons 
which  had  been  sent  westward.  Such 
dispositions  had  been  made  that,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  November,  he  was,  during 

*  Bumet,  i.  790. ;  Life  of  William,  1703. 


a  few  hours,  the  senior  officer  at  Salis- 
bury, and  all  the  troops  assembled  there 
were  subject  to  his  authority.  It  seems 
extraordinary  that^  at  such  a  crisis,  the 
army  on  which  everything  depended 
should  have  been  left,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment>  under  the  command  of  a  young 
Colonel,  who  had  neither  abilities  nor 
experience.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  so  strange  an  arrangement  was  the 
result  of  deep  design,  and  as  little  doubt 
to  what  head  and  to  what  heart  the 
design  is  to  be  imputed. 

Suddenly  three  of  the  regiments  of 
cavalry  which  had  assembl^  at  Salis- 
bury were  ordered  to  march  westward. 
Combury  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
conducted  them  first  to  Blandford  and 
thence  to  Dorchest^.  From  Dorchester, 
after  a  halt  of  an  hour  or  two,  they  set 
out  for  Axminster.  Some  of  the  officers 
began  to  be  uneasy,  and  demanded  an 
explanation  of  these  strange  movements. 
Combury  replied  that  he  had  instruc- 
tions to  make  a  night  attack  on  some 
troops  which  the  J^ince  of  Orange  had 
posted  at  Honiton.  But  suspicion  was 
awake.  Searching  questions  were  put, 
and  were  evasively  answered.  At  last 
Combury  was  pressed  to  produce  his 
orders.  He  perceived,  not  only  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  cany 
over  all  the  three  regiments,  as  he  had 
hoped,  but  that  he  was  himself  in  a 
situation  of  considerable  periL  He 
accordingly  stole  away  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers to  the  Dutch  quarters.  Most  of 
his  troops  returned  to  Salisbury:  but 
some  who  had  been  detached  from  the 
main  body,  and  who  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  designs  of  their  commander^ 
proceeded  to  Honiton.  There  they 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
force  which  was  fiilly  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them.  Besistance  was  impossible. 
Their  leader  pressed  them  to  take  ser- 
vice under  Wilhaiji.  A  gratuity  of  a 
month's  pay  was  offered  to  them,  and 
was  by  most  of  them  accepted.* 

The  news  of  these  events  reached 
London  on  the  fifteenth.  James  had 
been  on  the  morning  of  that  day  in  high 
good  humour.    Bishop  Lamplugh  had 

*  Life  of  James,  il.  215.  Orig.  Mem. ;  Bur- 
net, i.  790. ;  aarendon's  Diary,  Nov.  16. 1688 ; 
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just  presented  himself  at  court  on  his 
urriyal  from  Exeter,  and  had  been  most 
graciously  received.    "  My  Lord,"  said 

^e  King,  "  you  are  a  genuine  old  Ca- 
valier." The  archbishopric  of  York, 
which  had  now  been  vacant  more  than 

"^wo  years  and  a  half,  was  immediately 
bestowed  on  Lamplugh  as  the  reward 

•  of  loyalty.  That  afternoon,  just  as  the 
King  was  sitting  down  to  dinner,  ar- 
rived an  express  with  the  tidings  of 
Combury's  defection.  James  turned 
away  from  his  untasted  meal,  swallowed 
a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  retired  to  his  closet.  He  afterwards 
learned  that,  as  he  '^as  rising  from 
table,  several  of  the  Lords  in  whom  he 
reposed  the  greatest  confidence  were 
shaking  hands  and  congratulating  each 
otiier  in  the  adjoining  gallery.  When 
the  news  was  carried  to  the  Queen's 
apartments  she  and  her  ladies  broke 
out  into  tears  and  loud  cries  of  sorrow.* 
The  blow  was  indeed  a  heavy  one.  It 
was  true  that  the  direct  loss  to  the 
crown  and  the  direct  gain  to  the  in- 
vaders hardly  amounted  to  two  hundred 
men  and  as  many  horses.  But  where 
could  the  King  henceforth  expect  to 

:find  those  sentiments  in  which  consists 

'the  strength  of  states  and  of  armies  ? 
Combury  was  the  heir  of  a  house  con- 
spicuous for  its  attachment  to  monarchy. 
His  father  Clarendon,  his  uncle  Ko- 
chester,  were  men  whose  loyalty  was 
supposed  to  be  proof  to  all  temptation. 
"What  must  be  t^e  strength  of  that  feel- 
ing against  which  the  most  deeply 
rooted  hereditary  prejudices  were  of  no 
avail,  of  that  feeling  which  could  recon- 
cile a  young  officer  of  high  birth  to 
desertion,  aggravated  by  breach  of 
trust  and  by  gross  falsehood?  That 
Combury  was  not  a  man  of  brilliant 
parts  or  enterprising  temper  made  the 
event  more  alarming.  It  was  impossible 
to  doubt  that  he  had  in  some  quarter  a 
powerful  and  artful  prompter.  Who 
that  prompter  was  soon  became  evident. 
In  the  meantime  no  man  in  the  royal 
camp  could  feel  assured  that  he  was 
not  surrounded  by  traitors.  Political 
rank,  military  rank,  the  honour  of  a 

«  life  of  James,  iL  218. ;  Olaxendon's  Diary, 
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nobleman,  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  the 
strongest  professions,  the  purest  Cava- 
lier blood,  could  no  longer  afford  se- 
curity. Every  man  might  reasonably 
doubt  whether  every  order  which  ho 
received  from  his  superior  was  not 
meant  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
enemy.  That  prompt  obedience  without 
which  an  army  is  merely  a  rabble  was 
necessarily  at  an  end.  What  discipline 
could  there  be  among  soldiers  who  had 
just  been  saved  from  a  snare  by  refusing 
to  follow  their  commanding  officer  on  a 
secret  expedition,  and  by  insisting  on  a 
sight  of  his  orders? 

Combury  was  soon  kept  in  counte- 
nance by  a  crowd  of  deserters  sapeiioi 
to  him  in  rank  and  capacity:  but 
during  a  few  days  he  stood  alone  in 
his  shame,  and  was  bitterly  reviled  by 
many  who  afterwards  imitated  his 
example  and  envied  his  dishonourable 
precedence.  Among  these  was  his  own 
father.  The  first  outbreak  of  Claren- 
don's rage  and  sorrow  was  highly 
pathetic.  "  Oh  God  I "  he  ejaculated, 
"that  a  son  of  mine  should  be  « 
rebel!"  A  fortnight  later  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  a  rebel  himself 
Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  pronounce 
him  a  mere  hypocrite.  In  revolutions 
men  live  fast:  the  experience  of  years 
is  crowded  into  hours:  old  habits  of 
thought  and  action  are  violently  bro- 
ken ;  and  novelties,  which  at  first  sight 
inspire  dread  and  disgust,  become  in  a 
few  days  familiar,  endurable,  attractive. 
Many  men  of  far  purer  virtue  and 
higher  spirit  than  Clarendon  were  pre- 
pared, before  that  memorable  year 
ended,  to  do  what  they  would  have 
pronounced  wicked  and  infamous  when 
it  began; 

The  unhappy  father  composed  him- 
self as  well  as  ho  could,  and  sent  to 
ask  a  private  audience  of  the  King.  It 
was  granted.  James  said,  with  more 
than  his  usual  graciousness,  that  he 
from  his  heart  pitied  Combuiy's  rela- 
tions, and  should  not  hold  them  at  all 
accountable  for  the  crime  of  their  un- 
worthy kinsman.  Clarendon  went 
home,  scarcely  daring  to  look  his 
friends  in  the  face.  Soon,  however, 
he  learned  with  surprise  that  the  stt, 
which  had,  as  he  at  first  thought^  tot 
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ever  diAhonoored  his  fiimily,  was  ap- 
plauded by  some  persons  of  high 
station.  His  niece,  the  Princess  of 
Denniark,  asked  him  why  he  shut 
himself  up.  He  answered  that  he  had 
been  overwhelmed  with  confusion  by 
his  son's  yillany.  Anne  seemed  not  at 
all  to  understand  this  feeling.  *'  Peo- 
ple," she  said,  "  are  very  uneasy  about 
Popery.  I  believe  that  many  of  the 
army  will  do  the  same."  * 

Ajid  now  the  King,  greatly  disturbed, 
called  together  the  principal  officers 
who  were  still  in  London.  Churchill, 
who  was  about  this  time  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General,  made 
his  appearance  with  that  bland  serenity 
which  neither  peril  nor  infamy  could 
ever  disturb.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  6f  Grafton, 
whose  audacity  and  activity  made  him 
conspicuous  among  the  natural  children 
of  Charles  the  Second.  Grafton  was 
colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  Foot 
Guards.  He  seems  to  have  been  at 
this  time  completely  under  Churchill's 
influence,  and  was  prepared  to  desert 
the  royal  standard  as  soon  as  the 
favourable  moment  should  arrive.  Two 
other  traitors  were  in  the  circle,  Kirke 
and  Trelawney,  who  commanded  those 
two  fierce  and  lawless  bands  then 
known  as  the  Tangier  regiments. 
Both  of  them  had,  like  the  other  Pro- 
testant officers  of  the  army,  long  seen 
with  extreme  diiroleasure  the  partiality 
which  the  King  had  shown  to  members 
of  his  own  Church;  and  Trelawney 
remembered  with  bitter  resentment  the 
persecution  of  his  brother  the  Bishop 
of  Bristol.  James  addressed  the  assem- 
bly in  language  worthy  of  a  better  man 
and  of  a  better  cause.  It  might  be,  he 
said,  that  some  of  the  officers  had 
conscientious  scruples  about  fighting 
for  him.  If  so,  he  was  willing  to 
receive  back  their  commissions.  But 
he  adjured  them  as  gentlemen  and 
soldiers  not  to  imitate  the  shameful 
example  of  Combury.  All  seemed 
moved ;  and  none  more  than  ChurchiU. 
He  was  the  first  to  vow  with  well 
feigned  enthusiasm  that  he  would  shed 
the  last    drop    of   his  blood  in  the 
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service  of  his  gracious  master:  Grafton 
was  loud  and  forward  in  similar  pro- 
testations; and  the  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Kirke  and  Trelawney.  * 

Deceived  by  these  professions,  the 
King  prepared  to  set  out  for 
SaUsbuiy.    Before  his  depar-  Sl'i!^' 
ture  he  was  informed  that  a  '^Su' 
considerable  number  of  peers, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  desired  to  be 
admitted  to  an  audience.    They  came,, 
with  Sancroft  at  their  head,  to  present 
a  petition,  praying  that  a  free  and. 
legal  Parliament  might  be  called,  and. 
that  a  negotiation  might  be  opened 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange^ 

The  histoiy  of  this  petition  is  curious. 
The  thought  seems  to  have  occurred  at 
once  to  two  great  chiefs  of  parties  who 
had  long  been  rivals  and  enemies, 
Rochester  and  Halifax.  They  both,, 
independently  of  one  another,  consulted 
the  Bishops.  The  Bishops  warmly 
approved  l3ie  suggestion.  It  was  then 
proposed  that  a  general  meeting  of 
peers  should  be  called  to  deliberate  on 
the  form  of  an  address  to  the  King. 
It  was  term  time ;  and  in  term  time 
men  of  rank  and  fisushion  then  lounged 
every  day  in  Westminster  Hall  as  they 
now  lounge  in  the  clubs  of  Pall  Mall 
and  Saint  James's  Street  Nothing 
could  be  easier  than  for  the  Lords  who 
assembled  there  to  step  aside  into 
some  adjoining  room,  and  to  hold  a 
consultation.  But  unexpected  diffi- 
culties arose.  Halifax  became  first 
cold  and  then  adverse.  It  was  his 
nature  to  discover  objections  to  every- 
thing; and  on  this  occasion  his  sagacity 
was  quickened  by  rivalry.  The  scheme, 
which  he  had  approved  while  he  re- 
garded it  as  his  own,  began  to  displease 
hhn  as  soon  as  he  found  that  it  was 
also  the  scheme  of  Bochester,  by  whom 
he  had  been  long  thwarted  and  at 
length  supplanted,  and  whom  he  dis- 
liked as  much  as  it  was  in  his  easy 
nature  to  dislike  anybody.  Notting- 
ham was  at  that  time  much  under  the 
influence  of  Halifax.  They  both 
declared  that  they  would  not  join  in 
the  address  if  Bochester  signed  it. 
Clarendon  expostulated  in  vain.     "  I 
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mean  no  disrespect/'  said  Halifax,  "  to 
my  Lord  Bochester :  bnt  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion: the  proceedings  of  that  Court 
mnst  soon  be  the  subject  of  a  very 
serious  inquiiy ;  and  it  is  not  fit  that 
one  who  has  sate  there  should  take 
any  part  in  our  petition."  Nottingham, 
with  strong  expressions  of  personal 
esteem  for  Rochester,  avowed  the  same 
opinion.  The  authority  of  the  two 
dissentient  Lords  prevented  several 
other  noblemen  from  subscribing  the 
address ;  but  the  Hydes  and  the  Bi- 
shops persisted.  Nineteen  signatures 
were  procni^:  and  the  petitioners 
waited  in  a  body  on  the  King.* 

He  received  their  address  ungra- 
ciously. He  assured  them,  indeed, 
that  he  passionately  desired  the  meet- 
ing of  a  ftee  Parliament ;  and  he 
promised  them,  on  the  faith  of  a  King, 
that  he  would  call  one  as  soon  as  the 
Prince  of  Orange  should  have  left  the 
island.  "But  how,"  said  he,  "can  a 
Parliament  be  free  when  an  enemy  is 
in  the  kingdom,  and  can  return  near  a 
,  htmdred  votes?"  To  the  prelates  he 
spoke  with  peculiar  acrimony.  "I 
could  not,"  he  said,  "prevail  on  you 
the  other  day  to  declare  against  this 
invasion :  but  you  are  ready  enough  to 
declare  against  me.  Then  you  would 
not  medme  with  politics.  You  have 
no  .scruple  about  meddling  now.  You 
have  excited  this  rebeUious  temper 
among  your  flocks;  and  now  you 
foment  it.  You  would  be  better 
employed  in  teaching  them  how  to 
obey  than  in  teaching  me  how  to 
govern."  He  was  much  incensed 
against  his  nephew  Grafton,  whose 
signature  stood  next  to  that  of  San- 
croft,  and  said  to  the  young  man,  with 
great  asperity,  "You  know  nothing 
about  religion :  you  care  nothing  about 
it ;  and  yet>  forsooth,  you  must  pretend 
to  have  a  conscience."  "It  is  true, 
sir,"  answered  Grafton,  with  impudent 
frankness,  "that  I  have  very  little 
conscience:'  but  I  belong  to  a  party 
which  has  a  great  deal."  f 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  from  Nov.  8.  to  Nov. 
17. 1688. 
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Bitter  as  was  the  King^s  language 
to  the  petitioners,  it  was  far  less  bitter 
than  tiiat  which  he  held  after  they 
had  withdrawn.  He  had  done,  he  said, 
fer  too  much  already  in  the  hope  of 
satisfying  an  undutifm  and  ungrateful 
people.  He  had  always  hated  the 
thought  of  concession:  but  he  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  talked  over ;  and 
now  he,  like  his  father  before  him,  had 
found  that  concession  only  made  sub- 
jects more  encroaching.  He  would 
yield  nothing  more,  not  an  atom ;  and, 
after  his  fashion,  he  vehemently  re* 
peated  many  times,  "Not  an  atom." 
Not  only  would  he  make  no  overtures 
to  the  invaders,  but  he  would  receive 
none.  If  the  Dutch  sent  fla^  of  truceii 
the  first  messenger  should  be  dis- 
missed without  an  answer;  the  second 
should  be  hanged.*  In  such  i^^^j^^ 
a  mood  James  set  out  for  ^nt» 
Salisbury.  His  last  act  before  ®******"^' 
his  departure  was  to  appoint  a  Council 
of  five  Lords  to  represent  him  in  Lon- 
don during  his  absence.  Of  the  five, 
two  were  Papists,  and  by  law  incapable 
of  office.  Joined  with  them  was 
Jefi&eys,  a  Protestant  indeed,  bnt  more 
detested  by  the  nation  than  any  Papist 
To  the  other  two  members  of  this 
board,  Preston  and  Godolphin,  no 
serious  objection  could  be  made.  On 
the  day  on  which  the  King  left  Ijondon 
the  Prinze  of  Wales  was  sent  to  Ports- 
mouth. That  fortress  was  strongly 
garrisoned,  and  was  under  the  goTem- 
ment  of  Berwick.  The  fleet  commanded 
by  Dartmouth  lay  close  at  hand :  and 
it  was  supposed  that)  if  things  went  ill, 
the  royal  in&nt  would,  wi&out  diffi- 
culty, be  conveyed  from  Portsmouth  to 
France,  f 

On  the  nineteenth  James  reached 
Salisbury,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  episcopal  palace.  Evil  news  was 
now  fast  pouring  in  upon'  him  &om  all 
sides.  The  western  counties  had  at 
length  risen.  As  soon  as  the  news  of 
Combuiy's  desertion  was  known,  many 
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wealthy  landowners  took  heart  and 
hastened  to  Exeter.  Among  them  was 
Sir  William  Portman  of  Bryanstone, 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  Sir  Francis  Warre  of  Hestercombe, 
whose  interest  was  great  in  Somerset- 
shire.^   Bat  the  most  important  of  the 

new  comers  was  Seymour,  who 
**^™*"*  had  recently  inherited  .a  ba- 
ronetcy which  added  nothing  to  his 
dignity,  and  who,  in  birth,  in  poli- 
tical influence,  and  in  parliamentary 
abilities,  was  beyond  comparison  the 
foremost  among  the  Toiy  gentlemen 
<Mf  England.  At  his  first  audience  he 
is  said  to  have  exhibited  his  charac- 
teristic pride  in  a  way  which  surprised 
and  amused  the  Prince.  "  I  think.  Sir 
Edward,"  said  William,  meaning  to  be 
very  civil,  "  that  you  are  of  the  family 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset"  "Pardon 
me,  sir,"  said  Sir  Edward,  who  never 
forgot  that  he  was  the  head  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Seymours:  "the 
Duke  of  Somerset  is  of  my  family."  f 
The  quarters  of  William  now  began 

to  present  the  appearance  of  a 
wwjanf  court  Morc  than  sixty  men 
■t  Esaier.   Qf  jgjjj  gjj^  fortune  were  lodged 

at  Exeter;  and  the  daily  display  of 
rich  liveries,  and  of  coaches  drawn  by 
six  horses,  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  gave 
to  that  quiet  precinct  something  of 
the  splendour  and  gaiety  of  Whitehall. 
The  conmion  people  were  eager  to  take 
arms;  and  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  form  many  battalions  of  infantry. 
But  Schomberg,  who  thought  little  of 
soldiers  fresh  from  the  plough,  main- 
tained that,  if  the  expedition  could  not 
succeed  without  such  help,  it  would  not 
succeed  at  all ;  and  William,  who  had 
as  much  professional  feeling  as  Schom- 
berg, concurred  in  this  opinion.  Com- 
missions therefore  for  raising  new 
regiments  were  very  sparingly  given; 
and  none  but  picked  recruits  were 
enlisted. 

It  was  now  thought  desirable  that 
the  Prince  should  give  a  public  recep- 

«  Eachard'fl  History  of  the  Revolntion. 

t  S^ymonr's  reply  to  WiUiam  is  related  by 
many  writers.  It  much  resembles  a  story 
which  is  told  of  the  Momdquez  family.  They, 
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tion  to  the  whole  body  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  had  assembled  at 
Exeter.  He  addressed  them  in  a  short 
but  dignified  and  well  considered  speech. 
He  was  not,  he  said,  aoquainted  with 
the  faces  of  all  whom  he  saw.  But 
he  had  a  list  of  their  names,  and  knew 
how  high  they  stood  in  the  estimation 
of  their  country.  He  gently  chid  their 
tardiness,  but  expressed  a  confident 
hope  that  it  was  not  yet  too  lat«  to 
save  the  kingdom.  "Therefore,"  he 
said,  "gentlemen,  friends,  and  fellow 
Protestants,  we  bid  you  and  all  your 
followers  most  heartily  welcome  to  our 
court  and  camp."* 

Seymour,  a  keen  politician,  long 
accustomed  to  the  tactics  of  faction, 
saw  in  a  moment  that  the  party  which 
h&d  begun  to  rally  round  the  Prince 
stood  in  need  of  organisation.  It  was 
as  yet,  he  said,  a  mere  rope  of  sand : 
no  common  object  had  been  publicly 
and  formally  avowed:  nobody  was 
pledged  to  anything.  As  soon  as  the 
assembly  at  the  deanery  broke  up,  he 
sent  for  Burnet,  and  suggested  that  an 
association  should  be  formed,  and  that 
all  the  English  adherents  of  the  Prince 
should  put  their  hands  to  an  instrument 
binding  them  to  be  true  to  their  leader 
and  to  each  other.  Burnet  carried  the 
suggestion  to  the  Prince  and  to  Shrews- 
bury, by  both  of  whom  it  was  approved. 
A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Cathedral. 
A  short  paper  drawn  up  by  Burnet  was 
produced,  approved,  and  eagerly  signed. 
The  subscribers  engaged  to  pursue  in 
concert  the  objects  set  fortn  in  the 
Prince's  Declaration ;  to  stand  by  him 
and  by  each  other ;  to  take  signal  ven- 
geance on  all  who  should  make  any 
attempt  on  his  person;  and,  even  if 
such  an  attempt  should  unhappily 
succeed,  to  persist  in  their  undertaking 
till  the  liberties  and  the  religion  of  the 
nation  should  be  effectually  secured.t 

About  the  same  time  a  messenger 
arrived  at  Exeter  from  the  Earl  of 
Bath,  who  commanded  at  Plymouth. 
Bath  dedaired  that  he  placed  himself, 
his  troops,  and  the  fortress  which  he 
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ffovemed  at  the  Prince's  disposaL  The 
invaders  therefore  had  now  not  a  single 
enemy  in  their  rear.* 

While  the  West  was  thus  rising  to 
confront  the  King,  the  North 
S^vtm!?  was  all  in  a  flame  behind  him. 
tion.  Qjj  ^Q  sixteenth  Delamere 
took  arms  in  Cheshire.  He  convoked 
his  tenants,  called  upon  them  to  stand 
by  him,  promised  that,  if  they  fell  in 
the  cause,  their  leases  should  be  renewed 
to  their  children,  and  exhorted  every 
one  who  had  a  good  horse  either  to  take 
the  field  or  to  provide  a  6ubstitute.t 
He  appeared  at  Manchester  wit-h  fifty 
men  armed  and  mounted,  and  his  force 
had  trebled  before  he  reached  Boaden 
Downs. 

The  neighbouring  counties  were  vio- 
lently agitated.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  Danby  should  seize  York,  and  that 
Devonshire  should  appear  at  Notting- 
ham. At  Nottingham  no  resistance  was 
anticipated.  But  at  York  there  was  a 
small  garrison  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John  Reresby.  Danby  acted  with 
rare  dexterity.  A  meeting  of  the  gentry 
and  freeholders  of  Yorkshire  had  been 
summoned  for  the  twenty-second  of 
November  to  address  the  Xing  on  the 
state  of  affairs.  All  the  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenants of  the  three  Hidings,  several 
noblemen,  and  a  multitude  of  opulent 
esquires  and  substantial  yeomen  had 
been  attracted  to  the  provincial  capital. 
Four  troops  of  militia  had  been  drawn 
out  under  arms  to  preserve  the  public 
peace.  The  Common  Hall  was  crowded 
with  freeholders,  and  the  discussion 
had  begun,  when  a  cry  was  suddenly 
raised  that  the  Papists  were  up,  and 
were  slaying  the  Protestants.  The 
Papists  of  York  were  much  more 
likely  to  be  employed  in  seeking  for 
hiding  places  than  in  attacking  enemies 
who  outnumbered  them  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  hundred  to  one.  But  at  that 
time  no  story  of  Popish  atrocity  could 
be  so  wild  and  marvellous  as  not  to  find 
ready  belief.  The  meeting  separated 
in  dismay.  The  whole  city  was  in  con- 
fusion.    At  this  moment  Danby  at  the 

*  Letter  of  Bath  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
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head  of  about  a  hundred  horsemen  rode 
up  to  the  militia,  and  raised  the  cry 
"No  Popery!  A  free  Parliament!  The 
Protestant  religion  I "  The  militia 
echoed  the  shout  The  garrison  was 
instantly  surprised  and  disarmed.  The 
governor  was  placed  under  arrest.  The 
gates  were  closed.  Sentinels  were 
posted  everywhere.  The  populace  was 
suffered  to  pull  down  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel;  but  no  other  harm  appears 
to  have  been  done.  On  the  following 
morning  the  Ghiildhall  was  crowded 
with  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  shire, 
and  with  the  principal  magistrates  of 
the  city.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  placed 
in  the  chair.  Danby  proposed  a  De- 
claration setting  forth  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  the  friends  of  the  consti- 
tution and  of  the  Protestant  religion  to 
rise  in  arms.  This  Declaration  was 
eagerly  adopted,  and  received  in  a  few 
hours  the  signatures  of  six  peers,  of 
five  baronets,  of  six  knights,  and  of 
many  gentlemen  of  high  considera- 
tion.* 

Devonshire  meantime,  at  the  head 
of  a  great  body  of  friends  and  depend- 
ents, quitted  the  palace  which  he  wa» 
rearing  at  Chatsworth,  and  appeared 
in  arms  at  Derby.  There  he  formally 
delivered  to  the  municipal  authorities 
a  paper  setting  forth  the  reasons  which 
had  moved  him  to  this  enterprise.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Nottingham,  which 
soon  became  the  head  quarters  of  the 
Northern  insurrection.  Here  a  pro- 
clamation was  put  forth  couched  is 
bold  and  severe  terms.  The  name  of 
rebellion,  it  was  said,  was  a  bugbear 
which  could  frighten  no  reasonable  man. 
Was  it  rebellion  to  defend  those  laws 
and  that  religion  which  every  king  of 
England  bound  himself  by  oath  to 
maintain?  How  that  oath  had  lately 
been  observed  was  a  question  on  which, 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  a  free  Parliament 
would  soon  pronounce.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  insurgents  declared  that  they 
held  it  to  be  not  rebellion,  but  legiti- 
mate self  defence,  to  resist  a  tyrant 
who  knew  no  law  but  his  own  wilL 
The  Northern  rising  became  every  day 
more  formidable.    Four  powerful  and 
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wealthy  Earls,  Manchester,  Stamford, 
Butland,  and  Chesterfield,  repaired  to 
Nottingham,  and  were  joined  there  hy 
liord  Cholmondeley  and  by  Lord  Grey 
de  Ruthyn.* 

All  this  time  the  hostile  armies  in 
the  south  were  approaching  each  other. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  when  he  learned 
that  the  King  had  arrived  at  Salisbury, 
thought  it  tune  to  leave  Exeter.  He 
plac^  that  city  and  the  surrounding 
country  under  the  government  of  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  and  set  out  on  "Wed- 
nesday the  twenty-first  of  November, 
escorted  by  many  of  the  most  consider- 
able gentlemen  of  the  western  counties, 
for  .^jmiinster,  where  he  remained  se- 
veral days. 

The  King  was  eager  to  fight ;  and  it 
was  obviously  his  interest  to  do  so. 
Every  hour  took  away  something  from 
his  own  strength,  and  added  something 
to  the  strength  of  his  enemies.  It  was 
most  important,  too,  that  his  troops 
should  be  blooded.  A  great  battle, 
however  it  might  terminate,  could  not 
but  injure  the  Prince's  popularity.  All 
this  William  perfectly  understood,  and 
determined  to  avoid  an  action  as  long 
as  possible.  It  is  said  that^  when 
Schomberg  was  told  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing  and  were  determined 
to  fight,  he  answered,  with  the  com- 
posure of  a  tactician  confident  in  his 
skill,  "That  will  be  just  as  we  may 
choose."  It  was,  however,  impossible 
to  prevent  all  skirmishing  between  the 
advanced  guards  of  the  armies.  Wil- 
liam was  desirous  that  in  such  skir- 
mishing nothing  might  happen  which 
could  wound  the  pride  or  rouse  the  vin- 
dictive feelings  of  the  nation  which  he 
meant  to  deliver.  He  therefore,  with 
admirable  prudence,  placed  his  British 
regiments  in  the  situations  where  there 
was  most  risk  of  collision.  The  out- 
posts of  the  royal  army  were  Irish. 
The  consequence  was  that,  in  the  little 
combats  of  this  short  campaign,  the 
invaders  had  on  their  side  the  hearty 
sympathy  of  all  Englishmen. 

The  first  of  these  encounters  took 
place  at  Wincanton.    Mackay's  regi- 

*  Gibber's  Apology ;  History  of  the  Deser- 
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ment)  composed  of  British  soldiers,  lay 
near  a  body  of  the  King^s  Irish  g^^,^ 
troops,  commanded  by  their  at  win. 
countiyman,  the  gallant  Sars-  **"*"*• 
field.  Mackay  sent  out  a  small  party 
under  a  lieutenant  named  Campbell,  to- 
procure  horses  for  the  baggage.  Camp- 
bell found  what  he  wanted  at  Wincanton, 
and  was  just  leaving  that  town  on  his 
return,  when  a  strong  detachment  of 
Sarsfield's  troops  approached .  The  Irii^ 
were  four  to  one :  but  Campbell  resolved 
to  fight  it  out  to  the  last  With  a  handful 
of  resolute  men  he  took  his  stand  in  the 
road.  The  rest  of  his  soldiers  lined  the 
hedges  which  overhung  the  highway  on 
the  right  and  on  the  left.  The  enemy 
came  up.  "  Stand,"  cried  Campbell ; 
"  for  whom  are  you  ?  "  "I  am  for  King 
James,"  answered  the  leader  of  the 
other  party.  "  And  I  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange,"  cried  Campbell.  **  We  will 
prince  you,"  answered  the  Irishman 
with  a  curse.  "Fire!"  exclaimed 
Campbell;  and  a  sharp  fire  was  in- 
stantly poured  in  from  both  the  hedges. 
The  King's  troops  received  three  well 
aimed  volleys  before  they  could  make 
any  return.  At  length  they  succeeded 
in  canying  one  of  the  hedges;  and 
would  have  overpowered  the  little  band 
which  was  opposed  to  them,  had  not 
the  country  people,  who  mortally  hated 
the  Irish,  given  a  false  alarm  that  more 
of  the  Prince's  troops  were  coming  up. 
Sarsfield  recalled  his  men  and  fell  back ; 
and  Campbell  proceeded  on  his  march 
unmolested  with  the  baggage  horses. 
This  affair,  creditable  undoubtedly  to 
the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Prince's 
army,  was  magnified  by  report  into  a 
victory  won  against  great  odds  by  Bri- 
tish Protestants  over  Popish  barbarians 
who  had  been  brought  from  Connaught 
to  oppress  our  island.* 

A  few  hours  after  this  skirmish  an 
event  took  place  which  put  an  end  to 
all  risk  of  a  more  serious  struggle 
between  the  armies.  Churchill  and 
some  of  his  principal  accomplices  were 
assembled  at  Salisbury.  Two  of  the 
conspirators,  Kirke  and  Trelawney,  had 
proceeded  to  Warminster,  where  their 
regiments  were  posted.     All  was  ripe 
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for  the  execution  of  the  long  meditated 
treaBon. 

Chnichill  adyised  the  King  to  yisit 
Warminster,  and  to  inspect  the  troops 
stationed  there.  James  assented;  and 
his  coach  was  at  the  door  of  the  epi- 
scopal palace  when  his  nose  began  to 
bleed  violently.  He  was  forced  to  post- 
pone hiB  expedition  and  to  put  himself 
nnder  medical  treatment.  Three  days 
elapsed  before  the  hemorrhage  was  en- 
tirely snbdued ;  and  during  those  three 
days  alarming  romours  reached  his 
ears. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  conspiracy 
so  widely  spread  as  that  of  which 
Churchill  was  the  head  could  be  kept 
altogether  secret.  There  was  no  eyi- 
dence  which  could  be  laid  before  a  jury 
or  a  court  martial ;  but  strange  whis- 
pers wandered  about  the  camp.  Fever- 
sham,  who  held  the  chief  command, 
reported  that  there  was  a  bad  spirit  in 
the  army.  It  was  hinted  to  the  King 
that  some  who  were  near  his  person 
were  not  his  Mends,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  wise  precaution  to  send  Churchill 
and  Grafton  under  a  guard  to  Ports- 
mouth. James  rejected  this  counseL 
A  propensity  to  suspicion  was  not  among 
his  vices.  Indeed  the  confidence  which 
he  reposed  in  professions  of  fidelity  and 
attachment  was  such  as  might  rather 
have  been  expected  &om  a  goodhearted 
and  inexperienced  stripling  than  from 
a  politician  who  was  far  advanced  in 
life,  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world, 
who  had  suffered  much  from  villanous 
arts,  and  whose  own  character  was  by 
no  means  a  favourable  specimen  of 
human  nature.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  any  other  man  who,  having 
himself  so  little  scruple  about  breaking 
feiith  with  his  neighbours,  was  so  slow 
to  believe  that  his  neighbours  could 
break  faith  with  him.  Nevertheless 
the  reports  which  he  had  received  of 
the  state  of  his  army  disturbed  him 
greatly.  He  was  now  no  longer  im- 
patient for  a  battle.  He  even  began 
to  think  of  retreating.  On  the  evening 
of  Saturday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  No- 
vember, he  called  a  council  of  war. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  those 
officers  against  whom  he  had  been  most 
earnestly  cautioned.     Feversham  ex- 1 


pressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  desirable 
to  fall  back.  Churchill  argued  on  the 
other  side.  The  consultation  lasted  till 
midnight.  At  length  the  King  declared 
thathe  had  decidedfor a  retreat. 


Desar- 


Churchill  saw  or  imagined  that  **«»j^ 
he  was  distrusted,  and,  though  2d 


gifted  with  a  rare  self  command, 
could  not  conceal  his  uneasiness.  Before 
the  day  broke  he  fled  to  the  Prince's 
quarters,  accompanied  by  Grafton.* 

Churdiill  left  behind  him  a  letter  of 
explanation.  It  was  written  with  that 
decorum  which  he  never  failed  to  pre- 
serve in  the  midst  of  guilt  and  dis- 
honour. He  acknowledged  that  he 
owed  everything  to  the  royal  favour. 
Interest,  he  said,  and  gratitude  impelled 
him  in  the  same  direction.  Under  no 
other  government  could  he  hope  to  be 
so  great  and  prosperous  as  he  had  been : 
but  all  such  considerations  must  yield 
to  a  paramount  duty.  He  was  a  Pro- 
testant; and  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously draw  his  sword  against  the 
Protestant  cause.  As  to  the  rest  he 
would  ever  be  ready  to  hazard  life  and 
fortune  in  defence  of  the  sacred  person 
and  of  the  lawful  rights  of  his  gracious 
master.t 

Next  morning  all  was  confusion  in 
the  royal  camp.  The  King's  &iends 
were  in  dismay.  'His  enemies  could 
not  conceal  their  exultation.  The  con- 
sternation of  James  was  increased  by 
news  which  arrived  on  the  same  day 
from  "Warminster.  Kirke,  who  com- 
manded at  that  post,  had  refused  to 
dbej  orders  which  he  had  received  from 
Salisbury.  There  could  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  that  he  too  was  in  league 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  was 
rumoured  that  he  had  actually  gone 
over  with  all  his  troops  to  the  enemy : 
and  the  rumour,  though  false,  was, 
during  some  hours,  fully  believed.  J  A 
new  light  flashed  on  the  mind  of  the 
unhappy  King.  He  thought  that  he 
understood  why  he  had  been  pressed, 
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a  few  days  before,  to  yisit  Warminster. 
There  he  would  have  found  himself 
helpless,  at  the  mercy  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hostile 
outposts.  Those  who  might  l^ave  at- 
tempted to  defend  him  would  have 
been  easily  overpowered.  He  would 
have  been  carried  a  prisoner  to  the 
head  quarters  of  the  invading  army. 
Perhaps  some  still  blacker  treason 
xnight  have  been  committed;  for  men 
who  have  once  engaged  in  a  wicked 
and  perilous  enterprise  are  no  longer 
their  own  masters,  and  are  often  im- 
pelled, by  a  Vitality  which  is  part  of 
their  just  punishment,  to  crimes  such 
as  they  would  at  first  have  shuddered 
to  contemplate.  Surely  it  was  not 
without  the  special  intervention  of  some 
guardian  Saint  that  a  King  devoted  to 
the  Catholic  Church  had,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  blindly  hasten- 
ing to  captivity,  perhaps  to  death,  been 
suddenly  arrested  by  what  he  had  then 
thought  a  disastrous  malady. 

All  these  things  confirmed  James  in 
Retmt  of  *^®  resolution  which  he  had 
th«  royal  taken  on  the  preceding  evening. 
^SS  Orders  were  given  for  an  imme- 
^•^*^' diate  retreat.  Salisbury  was  in 
an  uproar.  The  camp  broke  up  with  the 
confiision  of  a  fiight.  No  man  knew 
whom  to  trust  or  whom  to  obey.  The 
material  strength  of  the  army  was  little 
diminished :  but  its  moral  strength  had 
been  destroyed.  Many  whom  shame 
would  .have  restrained  from  leading  the 
way  to  the  Prince's  quarters  were  eager 
to  imitate  an  example  which  they  never 
would  have  set;  and  many,  who  would 
have  stood  by  their  King  while  he 
appeared  to  be  resolutely  advancing 
against  the  invaders,  felt  no  inclination 
to  follow  a  receding  standard.^ 

James  went  that  day  as  far  as  An- 
dover.  He  was  attended  by  his  son  in 
law  Prince  George,  and  by  the  Duke  of 
Ormond.  Both  were  among  the  con- 
spirators, and  would  probably  have 
accompanied  Churchill,  had  he  not,  in 
consequence  of  what  had  passed  at  the 
councU  of  war,  thought  it  expedient  to 
take  his  departure  suddenly.  The  im- 
penetrable stupidity  of  Prince  George 

*  HiBtozy   of    tbe  Desertion;    Lnttrell's 
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served  his  turn  on  this  occasion  better 
than  cunning  would  have  done.  It  was 
his  habit,  when  anv  news  was  told  him, 
to  exclaim  in  French, "  Est^il-possible  ?  " 
**  Is  it  possible  ?"  This  catchword  was 
now  of  great  use  to  him.  "  Est-il-pos- 
sible?"  he  cried,  when  he  had  been 
made  to  understand  that  Churchill  and 
Ghrafton  were  missing.  And  when  the 
ill  tidings  came  &om  Warminster,  he 
again  ejaculated,  "  Est-il-possible  ?  " 

Prince  G«orge  and  Ormond  were 
invited  to  sup  with  the  King  j,,,,,,!^ 
at  Andover.  The  meal  must  efprioee 
have  been  a  sad  one.  The  King  S^'Sr- 
was  overwhelmed  by  his  mis-  '™*"'*' 
fortunes.  His  son  in  law  was  the  dul- 
lest of  companions.  "I  have  tried 
Prince  George  sober,"  said  Charles  the 
Second ;  "  and  I  have  tried  him  drunk ; 
and,  drunk  or  sober,  there  is  nothing  in 
him."*  Ormond,  who  was  through 
life  taciturn  and  bashful,  was  not  likely 
to  be  in  high  spirits  at  such  a  moment. 
At  length  the  repast  terminated.  The 
Kin^  retired  to  rest.  Horses  were  in 
waiting  for  the  Prince  and  Ormond, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  left  the  table, 
mounted  and  rode  off  They  were  ac- 
companied by  the  Earl  of  Drumlanrig, 
eldest  son  of  the  Buke  of  Queensberry, 
The  defection  of  this  young  nobleman 
was  no  insignificant  event  For  Queens- 
berry  was  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  a  class  com- 
pared with  whom  the  bitterest  English 
Tories  mi^ht  be  called  Whiggish ;  and 
Bmmlanng  himself  was  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  Dundee's  regiment,  a  band 
more  detested  by  the  Whigs  than  eren 
Kirke's  lambs.  This  fresh  calamity 
was  announced  to  the  King  on  the 
following  morning.  He  was  less  dis- 
turbed by  the  news  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  shock  which  he 
had  undergone  twenty  four  hours  before 
had  prepared  him  for  almost  any  dis- 
aster; and  it  was  impossible  to  be 
seriously  angiy  with  Mnce  (xeorge, 
who  was  hardly  an  accountable  being, 
for  having  yielded.to  the  arts  of  such  a 
tempter  as  Churchill.  "What!"  said 
James,  "is  Est-il-possible  gone  too? 
After  all,  a  good  trooper  would  have 

*  Dartmouth's  note  on  Burnet,  1. 648. 
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been  a  greater  loss."  *  In  truth  the 
King^s  whole  anger  seems,  at  this  time, 
to  have  been  concentrated,  and  not 
without  cause,  on  one  object  He  set 
off  for  London,  breathing  vengeance 
against  Churchill,  and  learned,  on  ar- 
riving, a  new  crime  of  the  archdeceiver. 
The  Princess  Anne  had  been  some 
hours  missing. 

Anne,  who  had  no  will  but  that  of 
nufhtof  ^®  ChurchiUs,  had  been  in- 
the  Prin  duced  by  them  to  notify  under 
•^  ^"•-  her  own  hand  to  WiUiam,  a 
week  before,  her  approbation  of  his 
enterprise.  She  assured  him  that  she 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  her  friends, 
and  that  she  would  remain  in  the  pa- 
lace, or  take  refuge  in  the  City,  as  they 
might  determine.f  On  Sunday  the 
twenty-fifth  of  November,  she,  and  those 
who  thought  for  her,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion. That  afternoon  a  courier  from 
Salisbury  brought  tidines  that  Churchill 
had  disappeared,  that  he  had  been  ac- 
icompanied  by  Grafton,  that  Kirke  had 
proved  false,  and  that  the  royal  forces 
were  in  full  retreat  There  was,  as 
usually  happened  when  great  news, 
good  or  bad,  arrived  in  town,  an  im- 
mense crowd  that  evening  in  the  gal- 
leries of  Whitehall.  Curiosity  and 
anxiety  sate  on  every  face.  The  Queen 
broke  forth  into  natural  expressions  of 
indignation  against  the  chief  traitor, 
and  did  not  altogether  spare  his  too 
partial  mistress.  The  sentinels  were 
doubled  round  that  part  of  the  palace 
which  Anne  occupied.  The  Princess 
was  in  dismay.  Li  a  few  hours  her 
father  would  be  at  Westminster.  It 
was  not  likely  that  he  would  treat  her 
personally  with  severity;  but  that  he 
would  permit  her  any  longer  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  her  friend  was  not  to  be 
hoped.  It  could  hardly  be  doubted 
that  Sarah  would  be  placed  under  ar- 
rest, and  would  be  subjected  to  a  strict 
examination  by  shrewd  and  rigorous 
inquisitors.  Her  papers  would  be  seized. 
Perhaps  evidence  affecting  her  life 
might  be  discovered.    If  so,  the  worst 

«  Clarendon's  Diary,  Nov.  26. ;  Life  of 
James,  ii.  224. ;  Prince  (George's  letter  to  the 
King  has  often  been  printed. 

t  The  letter,  dated  Nov.  18.,  will  lio  fonnd 
hi  Dolrymple. 


might  well  be  dreaded.   The  vengeance 
of  the  implacable  King  knew  no  dis- 
tinction   of   sex.    For  offences  much 
smaller  than  those  which  might  proba- 
bly be  brought  home  to  Lady  Chnrchill 
he  had  sent  women  to  the  scaffold  and 
the  stake.     Strong  affection  braced  the 
feeble  mind  of  the  Princess.  There  was 
no  tie  which  she  would  not  break,  no 
risk  which  she  would  not  run,  for  the 
object  of  her  idolatrous  affection.      "  I 
will  jump  out  of  the  window,"  she  cried,- 
"  rather  than  be  found  here  by  my  father.*' 
The  favourite  undertook  to  manage  an 
escape.     She  communicated  in  all  haste 
with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  conspi- 
racy.    In  a  few  hours  everything  was 
arranged.     That  evening  Anne  retired 
to  her  chamber  as  usuaL    At  dead  of 
night  she  rose,  and,  accompanied  by  her 
friend  Sarah  and  two  other  female  at- 
tendants, stole  down  the  back  stairs  in 
a  dressing  gown  and  slippers.      The 
fugitives  gained  the  open   street  un- 
challenged.   A  hackney  coach  was  in 
waiting  for  them   there.      Two    men 
guarded  the  humble  vehicle.     One  of 
them  was  Compton,  Bishop  of  London, 
the  Princess's  old  tutor ;  the  otiier  was 
the    magnificent     and    accomplished 
Dorset,  whom  the   extremity  of    the 
public  danger  had  roused  from  his  lux- 
urious repose.     The  coach  drove  in- 
stantly to  Aldersgate  Stseet  whexe  the 
town  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  London 
then  stood,  within  the  shadow  of  their 
Cathedral.     There  the  Princess  passed 
the  night     On  the  following  morning 
she  set  out  for  Epping  Forest   In  that 
wild  tract  Dorset  possessed  a  venerable 
mansion,  which  has  long  since  been 
destroyed.    In  his  hospitable  dwelling, 
the  favourite  resort,  during  many  years, 
of  wits  and  poets,  the  fugitives  made 
a  short  stay.    They  could  not  safely 
attempt  to  reach  William's  quarters; 
for  the  road   thither  lay  through  a 
country  occupied  by  the  royal  forces. 
It  was  therefore  determined  that  Anne 
should  take  refuge  with  the  northern 
insurgents.  Compton  wholly  laid  aside, 
for  the  time,  his  sacerdotfu  character. 
Danger  and  conflict  had  rekindled  in 
him  all  the  military  ardour  which  he 
had  felt    twenty  eight  years  before 
when  he  rode  in  the  Life  Guards.    He 
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preceded  the  Princess's  carriage  in  a 
buff  coat  and  jackboots,  with  a  sword 
at  his  side  and  pistols  in  his  holsters. 
Long  before  she  reached  Nottingham, 
she  was  surrounded  by  a  body  guard 
of  gentlemen  who  volunteered  to  escort 
her.  They  invited  the  Bishop  to  act  as 
their  colonel ;  and  he  consented  with 
an  alacrity  which  gave  great  scandal  to 
rigid  Churchmen,  and  did  not  much 
raise  his  character  even  in  the  opinion 
of  Whigs.* 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
sixth,  Anne's  apartment  was  found 
empty,  the  oonstemation  was  great  in 
Whitehall  While  the  Ladies  of  her 
Bedchamber  ran  up  and  down  the  courts 
of  the  palace,  screaming  and  wringing 
their  hands,  while  Lord  Craven,  who 
commanded  the  Foot  G^uards,  was  ques- 
tioning the  sentinels  in  the  gsi^llery, 
while  the  Chancellor  was  sealing  up  the 
papers  of  the  Churchills,  the  Princess's 
nurse  broke  into  the  royal  apartments 
crying  out  that  the  dear  lady  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Papists.  The  news 
flew  to  Westminster  Hall.  There  the 
story  was  that  Her  Highness  had  been 
hurried  away  by  force  to  a  place  of 
confinement.  When  it  could  no  longer 
be  denied  that  her  flight  had  been 
voluntary,  numerous  fictions  were  in- 
vented to  account  for  it.  She  had  been 
grossly  insulted :  she  had  been  threat- 
ened :  nay,  though  she  was  in  that 
situation  in  which  woman  is  entitled 
to  peculiar  tenderness,  she  had  been 
beaten  by  her  cruel  stepmother.  The 
populace,  which  years  of  misrule  had 
made  auspicious  and  irritable,  was  so 
much  excited  by  these  calumnies  that 
the  Queen  was  scarcely  safe.  Many 
Koman  Catholics,  and  some  Protestant 
Tories  whose  loyalty  was  proof  to  all 
trials,  repaired  to  the  palace  that  they 
might  be  in  readiness  to  defend  her  in 
the  event  of  an  outbreak.  In  the  midst 
of  this  distress  and  terror  arrived  the 
news  of  Prince  G-eorge's  flight.    The 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  Nov.  26, 26. 1688  ;  Van 
Citters,    ^g^  ;  Ellis  Correspondence,  Dec. 

19. ;  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Vindication  ; 
Burnet,  i.  792. ;  Compton  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Dec.  2.  1688,  in  Dalrymple.  The 
Bishop's  military  costnme  is  mentioned  in 
inniunerable  pamphletB  and  lampoons. 


courier  who  brought  these  evil  tidings 
was  fast  followed  by  the  King  himself. 
The  evening  was  closing  in  when  James 
arrived,  and  was  informed  that  his 
daughter  had  disappeared.  After  all 
that  he  had  suffered,  this  affliction 
forced  a  cry  of  misery  from  his  lips. 
"Ghjd  help  me!"  he  said;  "my  own 
children  have  forsaken  me."  * 

That  evening  he  sate  in  Council  with 
his  principal  ministers  till  a  co„„ciior 
late  hour.  It  was  determined  Lord»i.oid 
that  he  should  summon  all  '  *"**' 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  who 
were  then  in  London  to  attend  him  on 
the  following  day,  and  that  he  should 
solemnly  ask  their  advice.  Accordingly, 
on  the  adPtemoon  of  Tuesday  the  twenty- 
seventh,  the  lords  met  in  thd  dining- 
room  of  the  palace.  The  assembly 
consisted  of  nine  prelates  and  between 
thirty  and  forty  noblemen,  all  Protest- 
ants. The  two  Secretaries  of  State, 
Middleton  and  Preston,  though  not 
peers  of  England,  were  in  attendance. 
The  King  himself  presided.  The  traces 
of  severe  bodily  and  mental  suffering 
were  discernible  in  his  countenance  and 
deportment.  He  opened  the  proceed- 
ings by  referring  to  the  petition  which 
had  been  put  into  his  hands  just  before 
he  set  out  for  Salisbury.  The  prayer 
of  that  petition  was  that  he  would  con- 
voke a  free  Parliament.  Situated  as 
he  then  was,  he  had  not,  he  said, 
thought  it  right  to  comply.  But,  during 
his  absence  from  London,  great  changes 
had  taken  place.  He  had  also  ob- 
served that  his  people  everywhere 
seemed  anxious  that  the  Houses  should 
meet.  He  had  therefore  commanded 
the  attendance  of  his  faithful  Peers,  in 
order  to  ask  their  counsel. 

For  a  time  there  was  silence.  Then 
Oxford,  whose  pedigree,  unrivalled  in 
antiquity  and  splendour,  gave  him  a 
kind  of  primacv  in  the  meeting,  said 
that,  in  his  opmion,  those  Lords  who 
had  signed  the  petition  to  which  His 
Majesty  had  referred  ought  now  to 
explain  their  views. 

These  words   called   up  Kochester. 

*  Dartmouth's  note   on   Burnet,  i.  792. ; 
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He  defended  the  petition,  and  declared 
that  he  still  saw  no  hope  for  the  throne 
or  the  country  but  in  a  Parliament.  He 
would  not,  he  said,  venture  to  afi&rm 
that,  in  so  disastrous  an  extremity, 
eyen  that  remedy  would  be  efficacious : 
but  he  had  no  other  remedy  to  propose. 
He  added  that  it  might  be  advisable 
to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Jeffreys  and  Godolphin 
followed ;  and  both  declared  that  they 
agreed  with  Eochester. 

Then  Clarendon  rose,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  who  remembered 
his  loud  professions  of  loyalty,  and  the 
agony  of  shame  and  sorrow  into  which 
he  had  been  thrown,  only  a  few  days 
before,  by  the  news  of  his  son's  de- 
fection, broke  forth  into  a  vehement 
invective  against  tyranny  and  Popery. 
"Even  now,"  he  said,  "His  Miyesty 
is  raising  in  London  a  regiment  into 
which  no  Protestant  is  admitted." 
"That  is  not  true,'*  cried  Jamte,  in 
great  agitation  from  the  head  of  the 
board.  Clarendon  persisted,  and  left 
this  offensive  topic  only  to  pass  to  a 
topic  still  more  offensive.  He  accused 
the  unfortunate  King  of  pusillanimity. 
Why  retreat  from  Salisbury?  Why 
not  t-ry  the  event  of  a  battle?  Could 
people  be  blamed  for  submitting  to  the 
invader  when  they  saw  their  sovereign 
run  away  at  the  head  of  his  army? 
James  felt  these  insults  keenly,  and 
remembered  them  long.  Indeed  even 
Whigs  thought  the  language  of  Claren- 
don indecent  and  ungenerous.  Halifax 
spoke  in  a  very  different  tone.  During 
several  years  of  peril  he  had  defended 
with  admirable  ability  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  his  country 
against  the  prerogative.  But  his  serene 
intellect,  singularly  unsusceptible  of 
enthusiasm,  and  singularly  averse  to 
extremes,  began  to  lean  towards  the 
cause  of  royalty  at  the  very  moment  at 
which  those  noisy  Eoyalists  who  had 
lately  execrated  the  Trimmers  as  little 
better  than  rebels  were  everywhere 
rising  in  rebellion.  It  was  his  ambi- 
tion to  be,  at  this  conjuncture,  the 
peacemaker  between  the  throne  and 
the  nation.  His  talents  and  character 
fitted  him  for  that  office;  and,  if  he 
failed,  the  failure  is  to  be  ascribed  to 


causes  against  which  no  human  skill 
could  contend,  and  chiefly  to  the  folly, 
faithlessness,  and  obstinacy  of  the 
Prince  whom  he  tried  to  save. 

Halifax  now  gave  utterance  to  much 
unpalatable  truth,  but  with  a  delicacy 
which  brought  on  him  the  reproach  of 
flattery  from  spirits  too  abject  to  under- 
stand that  what  would  justly  be  called 
flattery  when  offered  to  the  powerful  is 
a  debt  of  humanity  to  the  fiaJlen.    With 
many  expressions  of  sympathy  and  de- 
ference, he  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  the  King  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  great  sacrifices.    It  was  not  enough 
to  convoke  a  Parliament  or  to  open  a 
negotiation  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Some  at  least  of  the  grievances  of  which 
the  nation  complained  should  be  in- 
stantly redressed  without  waiting  till 
redress  was  demanded  by  the  Houses 
or  hj  the  captain  of  Hxe  hostile  army. 
Nottingham,  in  language  equally  re- 
spectful, declared  that  he  agreed  with 
Halifax.     The  chief  concessions  which 
these  Lords  pressed  the  King  to  make 
were  three.  He  ought,  they  said,  fordi- 
with  to  dismiss  sii  Boman  Catholics 
from  office,'  to  separate  himself  wholly 
from  Prance,  and  to  grant  an  unlimited 
amnesty  to  those  who  were  in  arms 
against  him.     The  last  of  these  propo- 
sitions, it  should  seem,  admitted  of  no 
dispute.    Por,  though  some  of  those 
who  were  banded  t<^ther  against  the 
King  had   acted   towards    h^"'  in  a 
manner  which  might  not  unreasonably 
excite  his  bitter  resentment^   it  was 
more  likely  that  he  would  soon  be  at 
their  mercy  than  that  they  would  ever 
be  at  his.    It  would  have  been  childish 
to  open  a  negotiation  with  William, 
and  yet  to  denounce  vengeance  against 
men  whom  William  could  not  without 
infamy    abandon.    But    the    clouded 
understanding  and  implacable  temper 
of  James  held  out  long  against  the 
arguments  of  those  who  laboured  to 
convince  him  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
pardon  offences  which  he  could  not 
punish.   ' '  I  cannot  do  it,"  he  exclaimed . 
"I  must  make  examples;   Churchill 
above  all;   Churchill  whom  I  raised  so 
high.    He  and  he  alone  has  done  ail 
this.    He  has  corrupted  my  army.   He 
has  corrupted  my  child.    He  would 
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into  the  hands  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  but  for  God's  special 
providence.  Mj  Lords,  you  are  strangely 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  traitors.  None 
of  you  troubles  himself  about  my  safety.' ' 
In  answer  to  this  burst  of  impotent 
anger,  those  who  had  recommended  the 
amnesty  represented  with  profound  re- 
spect, but  with  firmness,  that  a  prince 
attacked  by  powerful  enemies  can  be 
safe  only  by  conquering  or  by  conci- 
liating. "K  Your  Mfiyesty,  after  all 
that  has  happened,  has  still  any  hope 
of  safety  in  arms,  we  have  done :  but  if 
not,  you  can  be  safe  only  by  regaining 
the  affections  of  your  people."  After  a 
long  and  animated  debate  the  King 
broke  up  the  meeting.  "  My  Lords," 
he  said,  "  you  have  used  great  freedom : 
but  I  do  not  take  it  ill  of  you.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  on  one  point  I 
shall  call  a  Parliament.  The  other  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  offered  are 
of  grave  importance ;  and  you  will  not 
be  surprised  that  I  take  a  night  to 
reflect  on  them  before  I  decide."* 

At  first  James  seemed  disposed  to 
make  excellent  use  of  the  time  which  he 
had  taken  for  consideration.  The  Chan- 

*  liife  of  James,  il.  236.  Orig.  Mem. ;  Bnr- 
net,  L  794. ;  Luttrell'B  Diary ;  Clarendon's 
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Van  Citters  evidently  had  his  inteUigenoft 
fzoin  one  of  the  Lords  who  were  present.  As 
the  matter  is  important,  I  will  give  two  short 
passagea  from  his  despatches.  The  King  said, 
**  Dat  het  by  na  voor  hem  unmogelyck  was  te 
pardoneren  persoonen  wie  so  hoog  in  syn  re- 
goorde  soholdig  stonden,  vooral  seer  nytva- 
xende  jegena  den  Lord  Ohurchill,  wien  hy 
hadde  groot  gemaakt,  en  nogtans  meynde  de 
eenigste  ooTsake  van  aUe  dese  desertde  en  van  de 
retraite  van  hare  Goninglyoke  Hoogheden  te 
.weaen."  One  of  the  lords,  probably  Halifax 
or  Nottingham,  **  seer  hadde  geurgeert  op  de 
securiteyt  van  de  lords  die  nn  met  syn 
Hooghi^  geengageert  staan.  Soo  hoorick," 
Bays  Van  Oittera,  "  dat  «yn  Majesteyt  onder 
anderen  sonde  ges^  hebben ;  *  Men  spreekt 
al  voor  de  seonriteyt  voor  andere,  en  niet  voor 
de  xnyne.'  Waar  op  een  der  Fairs  resolut  dan 
met  groot  respect  sonde  geantwoordt  hebben 
dat,  soo  syne  Majesteyt's  wapenen  in  staat 
-waren  om  hem  te  oonnen  mainteneren,  dat 
dan  sulk  syne  secnrlteyte  konde  weeen ;  boo 
niet,  en  soo  de  difflcalteyt  dan  nog  te  sormon- 
teren  was,  dat  het  den  moeste  geschiedoi  door 
de  meeste  oondesoendance,  en  hoe  meer  die 
-was,  en  hy  gen^pen  om  aan  de  natic  oontente- 
ment  te  geven,  dat  erne  securiteyt  ook  des  te 
gtooter  sonde  weBen.'*^ 


H««p. 
points 
CommU. 
•lonen  to 
treat  with 
WUlUm. 


cellor  was  directed  to  issue  writs  con 
voking  a  Parliament  for  the 
thirteenth  of  January.  Halifax 
was  sent  for  to  the  closet,  had 
a  long  audience,  and  spoke  with 
much  more  freedom  than  he 
had  thought  it  decorous  to  use  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  assembly.  He 
was  informed  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  Commissioner  to  treat  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  With  him  were 
joined  Nottingham  and  Godolphin.  The 
King  declared  that  he  was  prepared  to 
make  great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Halifax  answered  that  great 
sacrifices  WvTild  doubtless  be  required. 
"Your  Majesty,"  he  said,  "must  not 
expect  that  those  who  have  the  power 
in  their  hands  will  consent  to  any  terms 
which  would  leave  the  laws  at  the 
mercy  of  the  prerogative."  With  this 
distinct  explanation  of  his  views,  he 
accepted  the  Commission  which  the 
King  wished  him  to  undertake.*  The 
concessions  which  a  few  hours  before 
had  been  so  obstinately  refiised  were 
now  made  in  the  most  liberal  manner. 
A  proclamation  was  put  forth  by  which 
the  King  not  only  granted  a  free  pardon 
to  all  who  were  in  rebellion  against 
him,  but  declared  them  eligible  to  be 
members  of  the  approaching  Parliament. 
It  was  not  even  required  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  that  they  should  lay  down 
their  arms.  The  same  Gazette  which 
announced  that  the  Houses  were  about 
to  meet  contained  a  notification  that 
Sir  Edward  Hales,  who,  as  a  Papist,  as 
a  renegade,  as  the  foremost  champion 
of  the  dispensing  power,  and  as  the 
han^  gaoler  of  the  Bishops,  was  one 
of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  the  realm, 
had  ceased  to  be  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his 
lateprisoner,  Bevil  Skelton,  who,  though 
he  held  no  high  place  in  ihe  esteem  of 
his  countrymen,  was  at  least  not  dis- 
qualified by  law  for  public  trust.t 

Hut  these  concessions  were  meant 
only  to  blind  the  Lords  and 
the  nation  to  the  King's  real  tfa^maT 
designs.    He  had  secretly  de-  ***** 

*  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Saint  Asq>h  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  Deo.  17. 1688. 

t  London  Gazette,  Nov.  29.,  Dec.  8.  1688 ; 
Clarendon's  Diary,  Nov.  29,  80. 
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termined  that,  even  in  this  extremity, 
he  would  yield  nothing.  On  the  very 
day  on  which  he  issued  the  proclama- 
tion of  amnesty,  he  fully  explained  his 
intentions  to  Barillon.  "  This  negotia- 
tion," said  James,  "  is  a  mere  feint  I 
must  send  Commissioners  to  my  nephew, 
that  I  may  gain  time  to  ship  off  my 
wife  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  You 
know  the  temper  of  my  troops.  None 
but  the  Irish  will  stand  by  me ;  and 
the  Irish  are  not  in  sufficient  force  to 
resist  the  enemy.  A  Parliament  would 
impose  on  me  conditions  which  I  could 
not  endure.  I  should  be  forced  to  undo 
all  that  I  have  done  for  the  Catholics, 
and  to  break  with  the  King  of  France. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Queen  and 
my  child  are  safe,  I  will  leave  England, 
and  take  refuge  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland, 
or  with  your  master."* 

Already  James  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  carrying  this  scheme  into 
effect  Dover  had  been  sent  to  Ports- 
mouth with  instructions  to  take  charge 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  Dartmouth, 
who  commanded  the  fleet  there,  had 
been  ordered  to  obey  Dover's  directions 
in  all  things  concerning  the  royal  in- 
fant, and  to  have  a  yacht  manned  by 
trusty  sailors  in  readiness  to  sail  for 
France  at  a  moment's  noticcf  The 
King  now  sent  positive  orders  that  the 
child  should  instantly  be  conveyed  to 
the  nearest  Continental  port.  J  Next 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  chief  object 
of  anxiety  was  the  Great  Seal.  To  that 
symbol  of  kingly  authority  our  jurists 
have  always  ascribed  a  peculiar  and 
almost  mysterious  importance.  It  is 
held  that,  if  the  Keeper  of  the  Seal 
should  aflfix  it,  without  taking  the  royal 
pleasure,  to  a  patent  of  peerage  or  to  a 

Eardon,  though  he  may  be  guilty  of  a 
igh  offence,  the  instrument  cannot  be 
questioned  by  any  court  of  law,  and  can 
be  annulled  only  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment James  seems  to  have  been  a&aid 
that  his  enemies  might  get  this  organ 
of  his  will  into  their  hands,  and  might 
thus  give  a  legal  validity  to  acts  which 
might  affect  him  injuriously.    Nor  will 

»  Barillon,  December  ■^.  1688. 
t  James  to  Dartmouth,  Nov.  25.  1G88.    The 
letters  are  in  Dalrymple. 
X  James  to  Dartmouth,  Deo.  1. 1688, 


his  apprehensions  be  thought  unreason- 
able when  it  is  remembered  that,  ex- 
actly a  hundred  years  later,  the  Great 
Seal  of  a  King  was  used,  with  the  assent 
of  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  many  great 
statesmen  and  lawyers,  for  the  purpose 
of  transferring  his  prerogatives  to  his 
son.      Lest  the  talisman  which  pos- 
sessed such  formidable  powers  should 
be  abused,  James  determined  that  it 
should  be  kept  within  a  few  yards  of 
his  own  closet.     Jeffireys  was  therefore 
ordered  to  quit  the  costly  mansion  which 
he  had  lately  built  in  Duke  Street,  and 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  a  small 
apartment  at  WhitehalL* 

The  King  had  made  all  his  prepara- 
tions for  flight,  when  an  mia^ected 
impediment  compelled  him  to  postpone 
the  execution  of  his  design.   His  agents 
at  Portsmouth  began  to  entertain  scru- 
ples.   Even  Dover,  though  a  member 
of  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  showed  signs  of 
hesitation.    Dartmouth  was  still  less 
disposed  to  comply  with  the  royal  wishea 
He  was  zealous  for  the  crown,  and  had 
done  all  that  he  could  do,  with  a  dis- 
affected fleet,  and  in  the  face  of  an  ad- 
verse wind,  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from 
landing  in  England :  but  he  was  also 
zealous  for  the  Established  Churdi,  and 
was  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  policy 
of  that  government  of  which  he  was  the 
defender.    The  mutinous  temper  of  the 
officers  and  men  under  his  command 
had  caused  him  much  anxiety;  and  he 
had  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  news 
that  a  free  Parliament  had  been  con- 
voked, and   that  Commissioners  had 
been  named  to  treat  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange.      The  joy  was  damorous 
throughout    the    fleet      An    address, 
warmly  thanking  the  King  for  these 
gracious  concessions  to  public  feelings 
was  drawn  up  on  board  of  the  flagship^ 
The  Admiral  signed  first    Thirty  ei^t 
Captains  wrote  their  names  under  his. 
This  paper  on  its  way  to  Whitehall 
crossed  the  messenger  who  brought  to 
Portsmouth  the  order  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  should  instantly  be  oonvejred 
to  France.     Dartmouth  leamed,  witii 
bitter  grief  and  resentment,  that  th» 

•  Luttreirs  Diaiy. 
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free  Parliament,  the  general  amnesty, 
the  negotiation,  were  all  parts  of  a  great 
fraud  on  the  nation,  and  that  in  this 
fraud  he  was  expected  to  be  an  accom- 
plice. His  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  the  most  honourable  part  of  a  not 
^^  very  honourable  life.  In  a  sen- 
mootb  re.  sible  and  spirited  letter  he  dc- 
2Sd  the  clared  that  he  had  already 
51^^*'  carried  his  obedience  to  the 
J»»»  furthest  point  to  which  a  Pro- 

testant and  an  Englishman 
could  go.  To  put  the  heir  apparent 
of  the  British  crown  into  the  hands 
of  Lewis  would  be  nothing  less  than 
treason  against  the  monarchy.  The 
nation,  already  too  much  alienated  from 
the  Sovereign,  would  be  roused  to  mad- 
ness. The  Prince  of  Wales  would  either 
not  return  at  all,  or  would  return  at- 
tended by  a  French  army.  If  His 
Royal  Highness  remained  in  the  island, 
the  worst  that  could  be  apprehended 
was  that  he  would  be  brought  up  a 
member  of  the  national  Church;  and 
that  he  might  be  so  brought  up  ought 
to  be  the  prayer  of  every  loyal  subject. 
Dartmouth  concluded  by  declaring  that 
he  would  risk  his  life  in  defence  of  the 
throne,  but  that  he  would  be  no  party 
to  the  transporting  of  the  Prince  into 
France.* 

This  letter  deranged  all  the  projects 
of  James.  He  learned  too  that  he 
could  not  on  this  occasion  expect  from 
his  admiral  even  passive  obedience. 
For  Dartmouth  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
station  several  sloops  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  of  Portsmouth  with  orders 
^o  suffer  no  vessel  to  pass  out  unex- 
amined. A  change  of  plan  was  neces- 
sary. The  child  must  be  brought  back 
to  London,  and  sent  thence  to  France. 
An  interval  of  some  days  must  elapse 
before  this  could  be  done.  During  that 
interval  the  public  mind  must  be  amused 
by  the  hope  of  a  Parliament  and  the 

*  Second  Collection  of  Papers,  1688  ;  Dart- 
mouth's Letter,  dated  December  3.  1688,  will 
be  foimd  in  Dalrymple;  Life  of  James,  11. 
333.  Orig.  Mem.  jEones  accuses  Dartmouth 
of  having  got  up  an  address  from  the  fleet 
demanding  a  Parliament.  This  is  a  mere 
calumny.  The  address  is  one  of  thanks  to  the 
King  for  having  called  a  Parliament,  and  was 
framed  before  Dartmouth  had  the  least 
suspicion  that  His  Majesty  was  deceiving  the 
nation. 

VOL.  n. 


semblance  of  a  negotiation.  Writs 
were  sent  out  for  the  elections.  Trum- 
peters went  backward  and  forward 
between  the  capital  and.  the  Dutch 
head  quarters.  At  length  passes  for  the 
King's  Commissioners  arrived ;  and  the 
three  Lords  set  out  on  their  embassy. 

They  left  the  capital  in  a  state  of 
fearful  distraction.  The  pas-  xa^^uty^ 
sions  which,  during  three  «^ndoiu 
troubled  years,  had  been  gradually 
gathering  force,  now,  emancipated  fix)m 
the  restraint  of  fear,  and  stimulated  by 
victory  and  sympathy,  showed  them- 
selves without  disguise,  even  in  the 
precincts  of  the  royal  dwelling.  The 
grand  jury  of  Middlesex  found  a  bill 
against  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  for  turn- 
ing Papist.*  The  Lord  Mayor  ordered  1 
the  houses  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  ' 
the  city  to  be  searched  for  arms.  The  - 
mob  broke  into  the  house  of  one  re- 
spectable merchant  who  held  the  un^ 
popular  faith,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  he  had  not  run  a  mine  &om 
his  cellars  under  the  neighbouring 
parish  church,  for  the  purpose  of  blow- 
ing up  parson  and  congregation.!  The 
hawkers  bawled  about  the  streets  a  hue 
and  cry  after  Father  Petre,  who  had 
withdrawn  himself,  and  not  before  it 
was  time,  from  his  apartments  in 
Whitehall.  J  Wharton's  celebrated  song; 
with  many  additional  verses,  was 
chaunted  more  loudly  than  ever  in  all. 
the  streets  of  the  capital.  The  very, 
sentinels  who  guarded  the  palace  hum. 
med,  as  they  pacted  their  rounds, 

"  The  English  confusion  to  Popery  drink, 
Lillibullero  buUen  a  la." 

The  secret  presses  of  London  worked 
without  ceasing.  Many  papers  daily 
came  into  circulation  by  means  which 
the  magistracy  could  not  discover,  or 
would  not  check.  One  of  these 
has  been  preserred  from  ob-  p^uuu. 
livion  by  the  skilful  audacity  ****"* 
with  which  it  was  written,  and  by  the 
immense  effect  which  it  produced.  It 
purported  to  be  a  supplemental  decla- 
ration under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 

*  Luttreirs  Diary. 

t  Adda,  Dec.  -fif.  1688. 

X  The  Nuncio  says,  "Se  lo  avesse  fiitto 
prima  di  ora,  per  U  Rd  ne  sarebbe  itsto 
meglio." 
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Prince  of  Orange :  but  it  was  written  in 
a  style  very  different  from  that  of  his 
gennine  manifesto.    Vengeance    alien 
firom  the  usages  of  Christian  and  civi- 
lised nations  was  denounced  against  all 
Papists  who  should  dare  to  espouse  the 
royal  cause.    They  should  be  treated, 
not  as  soldiers  or  gentlemen,  but  as 
freebooters.    The   ferocity  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  invading  army,  which 
had  hitherto  been  restrained  with  a 
strong  hand,  should  be  let   loose  on 
them.      G-ood  Protestants,   and  espe- 
cially those  who  inhabited  the  capital, 
were  adjured,  as  they  valued  all  that 
was  dear  to  them,  and  commanded,  on 
peril  of  the  Prince's  highest  displea- 
sure,  to  seize,   disarm,  and  imprison 
their  Roman  Catholic  neighbours*  This 
document)  it  is  said,  was  found  by  a 
Whig  bookseller   one  morning  under 
his  shop  door.    He  made  haste  to  print 
it.    Mfuiy  copies  were  dispersed  by  the 
post,  and  passed  rapidly  from  hand  to 
hand.    Discerning  readers  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  pronouncing  it  a  forgery  de- 
vised by  some  unquiet  and  unprincipled 
adventurer,  such  as,  in  troubled  times, 
are  always  busied  in  the  foulest  and 
darkest  offices  of  faction.      But   the 
multitude  was  completely  dui)ed.    In- 
deed to  such  a  hei^t  had  national  and 
religious  feeling  been  excited  against 
the  Irish  Papists  that  most  of  those 
who  believed  the  spurious  proclamation 
to  be  genuine  were  inclined  to  applaud 
it  as  a  seasonable  exhibition  of  vigour. 
When  it  was  known  that  no  such  docu- 
ment had  really  proceeded  fromWilliam, 
men  asked  anxiously  what  impostor 
had  so  daringly  and  so  successfully 
personated  His  Highness.    Some  sus- 
pected Ferguson,  others  Johnson.    At 
length,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  seven 
years,  Hugh  Speke  avowed  the  forgery, 
and    demanded   from    the    House  of 
Brunswick  a  reward  for  so  eminent  a 
service  rendered  to  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. He  asserted,  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  conceives  himself  to  have  done 
something  eminently  virtuous  and  ho- 
nourable, that,  when  the  Dutch  invasion 
had  thrown  Whitehall  into  consterna- 
tion, he  had  offered  his  services  to  the 
Court)  had  pretended  to  be  estranged 
from  the  Whigs,  and  had  promised  to 


act  as  a  spy  upon  them ;  that  hehadthus 
obtained  adnuttance  to  the  royal  doset, 
had  vowed  fidelity,  had  been  promised 
large  pecuniary  rewards,  and  had  pio- 
cu^  blank  passes  whidi  enabled  him 
to  travel  backwards  and  forwards  across 
the  hostile  lines.  All  these  things  he 
protested  that  he  had  done  solely  in 
order  that  he  mighty  unsuspected,  aim 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  goyemment,  and 
produce  a  violent  outbreak  of  popular 
feeling  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  forged  proclamation  he  claimed  as 
one  of  his  contrivances :  but  whether 
his  claim  were  well  founded  may  be 
doubted.  He  delayed  to  make  it  so 
long  that  we  may  reasonably  suspect 
him  of  having  waited  for  the  death  of 
those  who  could  confute  him ;  and  he 
produced  no  evidence  but  his  own.* 

While  these  things  happened  in 
London,  every  post  from  every  j^^j^^^  ^ 
part  of  the  country  brought  yw*iam 
tidings  of  some  new  insurrec-  S£cinm> 
tion.  Lumley  had  seized  New-  '^* 
castle.  The  inhabitants  had  welcomed 
him  with  transport  The  statue  of  the 
King,  which  stood  on  a  lofty  pedestal 
of  marble,  had  been  pulled  down  and 
hurled  into  the  Tyne.  The  third  of 
December  was  long  remembered  at 
Hull  as  the  Towntaldng  day.  That 
place  had  a  garrison  oouDonanded  by 
Lord  Langdale,  a  Roman  Catholic  The 
Protestant  officers  concerted  with  the 
magistracy  a  plan  of  reyolt :  Langdale 
and  his  adherents  were  arrested ;  and 
soldiers  and  citizens  united  in  decUring 
for  the  Protestant  religion  and  a  ficee 

Parliamentf 

The  Eastern  counties  W6re  up.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  attended  by  three 
hundred  gentlemen  armed  and  mounted, 
appeared  in  the  stately  marketplace  of 
Norwich.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
met  him  there,  and  engaged  to  stand 
by  him  against  Popery  and  arbitral^ 
power.J     Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbmy 

*  See  the  Secret  History  of  the  Revolntion, 
by  Hugh  Speke,  1715.  In  the  London  U' 
brary  is  a  copy  of  this  rare  work  with  a 
manuscript  note  which  seems  to  be  in  Sp^'s 
own  hand. 

t  Brand's  History  of  Newcastle ;  Tidodi's 
History  of  Hull. 

t  An  account  of  what  passed  at  Norwicn 
may  still  be  seen  in  several  collections  on  the 
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and  Sir  Edward  Harley  took  up  arms 
in  Worcestershire.*  Bristol,  the  second 
city  of  the  realm,  opened  its  gates  to 
Shrewsbuiy.  Trelawney,  the  Bishop, 
who  had  entirely  nnleamed  in  the 
Tower  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance, 
was  the  first  to  welcome  the  Prince's 
troops.  Such  was  the  temper  of  the 
inhabitants  that  it  was  thought  im- 
necesSary  to  leaye  any  garrison  among 
them.t  The  people  of  Gloucester  rose 
and  delivered  Loyelaoe  from  confine- 
ment. An  irregular  army  soon 
gathered  round  him.  Some  of  his 
horsemen  had  only  halters  for  bridles. 
Many  of  his  infantry  had  only  clubs 
for  weapons.  But  tnis  force,  such  as 
it  was,  marched  unopposed  through 
counties  once  devoted  to  the  House  of 
Stuart,  and  at  length  entered  Oxford 
in  triumph.  The  magistrates  came  in 
state  to  welcome  the  insurgents.  The 
Uniyersity  itself,  exasperated  by  recent 
injuries,  was  little  disposed  to  pass 
censures  on  rebellion.  Already  some 
of  the  Heads  of  Houses  had  despatched 
one  of  their  number  to  assure  the 
Prince  of  Orange  that  they  were  cor- 
dially with  him,  and  that  they  would 
gladly  coin  their  plate  for  his  service. 
The  Whig  chief,  therefore,  rode 
through  the  capital  of  Toryism  amidst 
general  acclamation.  Before  him  the 
drums  beat  Lillibullero.  Behind  him 
came  a  long  stream  of  horse  and  foot. 
The  whole  High  Street  was  gay  with 
orange  ribanos.  For  already  the 
orange  riband  had  the  double  signifi- 
cation which,  after  the  lapse  of  one 
hnndred  and  sixty  years,  it  still  retains. 
Ahready  it  was  the  emblem  t^  the 
Protestant  Englishman  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  to  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic Celt  of  subjugation  and  perse- 
cution. | 

WhUe  foes  were  thus  rising  up  all 

original  broadside.  See  also  the  Fourth  Ck)l- 
lection  of  Papers,  1688. 

*  Life  of  Jamee,  ii.  233. ;  MS.  Memoir  of 
the  Harlqr  family  in  the  Mackintosh  Ciol- 
lection. 

t  Yan  Citters,  Dec.  X.  1688 ;  Letter  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol  to  t£e  Prince  of  Orange, 
Dec.  5. 1688,  in  Dalrymple. 

Nat    Q7 

t  Van  Citters,  TSStlT  ^^^5  Claxendon's 
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round  the  King,  friends  were  foBt 
shrinking  from  his  side.  The  idea  of 
resistance  had  Become  familiar  to  every 
mind.  Many,  who  had  been  strudb 
with  horror  when  they  heard  of  the 
first  defections,  now  blamed  themselves 
fpr  having  been  so  slow  to  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times.  There  was  no 
longer  any  difficulty  or  danger  in 
repairing  to  William.  The  King,  in 
calling  on  the  nation  to  elect  represen- 
tatives, had,  by  implication,  authorised 
all  men  to  repair  to  the  places  where 
they  had  votes  or  interest ;  and  many 
of  those  places  were  already  occupied 
by  invaders  or  insurgents.  Clarendon 
eagerly  caught  at  this  opportunity  of 
deserting  the  falling  cause.  He  ^ew 
that  his  speech  in  the  Council  of  Peers 
had  given  deadly  ofifence ;  and  he  was 
mort^ed  by  finding  that  he  was  not  to 
be  one  of  the  royal  Commissioners. 
He  had  estates  in  Wiltshire;  and  he 
deteimined  that  his  son,  the  son  of 
whom  he  had  lately  spoken  with  grief 
and  horror,  should  be  a  candidate  for 
that  county.  Under  pretence  of  look- 
ing after  the  election.  Clarendon  set 
out  for  the  West  He  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  Earl  of  Oxfo»i,  and 
by  others  who  had  hitherto  disclaimed 
all  connection  with  the  Princess  enter- 
prise.* 

By  this  time  the  invaders,  steadily 
though  slowly  advancing,  were  within 
seventy  miles  of  London,  though  mid- 
winter was  approaching,  the  weather 
was  fine:  the  way  was  pleasant;  and 
the  turf  of  Salisbury  Plain  seemed 
luxuriously  smooth  to  men  who  had 
been  toiling  through  the  miry  ruts  of 
the  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire 
highways.  The  route  of  the  army  lay 
close  by  Stonehenge;  and  regiment 
after  regiment  halted  to  examine  that 
mysterious  ruin,  celebrated  all  over  the 
Continent  as  the  greatest  wonder  of 
our  island.  William  entered  Salisbury 
with  the  same  military  pomp  which  he 
had  displayed  at  Exeter,  and  was  lodged 
there  in  the  palace  which  the  King 
had  occupied  a  few  days  beforcf 

The  Mnce's  train  was  now  swelled 

»  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  3, 8, 4,  5. 1688. 
t  Whittle's  Exact  Diary ;  Eachard'a  History 
of  the  Bevolution. 
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hj  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Oxford, 
cunndon  and  by  other  men  of  high  rank, 

fiin'e?.*  ^^0  ^*<^  ^^^  within  a  few  days, 
sausbury.  \)een  Considered  as  zealous 
Boyalists.  Van  Citters  also  made  his 
appearance  at  the  Dutch  head  quarters. 
He  had  been  during  some  weeks  almost 
a  prisoner  in  his  house  near  Whitehall, 
under  the  constant  observation  of  re- 
lays of  spies.  Yet,  in  spite  of  those 
spies,  or  perhaps  by  their  help,  he  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  full  and  accurate 
intelligence  of  all  t£at  passed  in  the 
palace;  and  now,  full  fraught-  with 
valuable  information  about  men  and 
things,  he  came  to  assist  the  delibera- 
tions of  William.* 

Thus  far  the  Prince's  enterprise  had 
DUMiuioa  prospered  beyond  the  antici- 
^tSLh  pations  of  the  most  sanguine. 
«*»p>  And  now,  according  to  the 
general  law  which  governs  human 
affairs,  prosperity  began  to  produce 
disunion.  The  Englishmen  assembled 
at  Salisbury  were  divided  into  two 
parties.  One  party  consisted  of  Whigs 
who  had  always  regarded  the  doctrines 
of  passive  obedience  and  of  indefeasible 
hereditary  right  as  slavish  supersti- 
tions. Many  of  them  had  passed  years 
in  exile.  AU  had  been  long  shut  out 
fi»m  participation  in  the  favours  of  the 
crown.  They  now  exulted  in  the  near 
prospect  of  greatness  and  of  vengeance. 
Suming  with  resentment,  flushed  with 
victory  and  hope,  they  would  hear  of 
no  compromise.  Nothing  less  than  the 
deposition  of  their  enemy  would  con- 
tent them ;  nor  can  it  be  disputed  that 
herein  they  were  perfectly  consistent. 
They  had  exerted  themselves,  nine 
years  earlier,  to  exclude  him  from  the 
throne,  because  they  thought  it  likely 
that  he  would  be  a  bad  King.  It  could 
therefore  scarcely  be  expected  that 
they  would  willingly  leave  him  on  the 
throne,  now  that  he  had  turned  out  a 
far  worse  King  than  any  reasonable 
man  could  have  anticipated. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of 
William's  followers  were  zealous  Tories, 
who  had,  till  very  recently,  held  the 
doctrire  of  nonresistance  in  the  most 
absolute  form,  but  whose  faith  in  that 


»  Van  Citters,  Nov.  |g.,  Dec.  fg.  1088 


doctrine  had,  for  a  moment,  given  way 
to  the  strong  passions  excited  by  the 
ingratitude  of  the  King  and  by  th« 
peril  of  the  ChuidL  No  sitaation 
could  be  more  painful  or  perplexing 
than  that  of  the  old  Cavalier  who 
found  himself  in  arms  against  the 
throne.  The  scruples  whidi  had  not 
prevented  him  firom  repairing  to  the 
Dutch  camp  began  to  torment  him 
cruelly  as  soon  as  he  was  there.  His 
mind  misgave  him  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  crime.  At  aU  events  he  had 
exposed  himself  to  reproach,  by  acting 
in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  profes- 
sions of  his  whole  life.  He  felt  insur- 
mountable disgust  for  his  new  allies. 
They  were  people  whom,  ever  since  he 
could  remember,  he  had  been  reviling 
and  persecuting,  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists,  old  soldiers  of 
Cromwell,  brisk  boys  of  Shaftesbiiiy, 
accomplices  in  the  Rye  House  pb^ 
captains  of  the  Western  insurrection. 
He  naturally  wished  to  find  out  some 
salvo  which  might  sooth  his  conscience^ 
which  might  vindicate  his  consistency, 
and  which  might  put  a  distinction  be- 
tween him  and  the  crew  of  schismatical 
rebels  whom  he  had  always  despised 
and  abhorred,  but  with  whom  he  was 
now  in  danger  of  being  confounded. 
He  therefore  disclaimed  wil^  vehemence 
all  thought  of  taking  the  crown  from 
that  anointed  head  which  the  ordi- 
nance of  heaven  and  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm  had  made  sacred. 
His  dearest  wish  was  to  see  a  recon- 
ciliation affected  on  terms  which  wonld 
not  lower  the  royal  dignity.  He  was 
no  tsaitor.  He  was  notj  in  truth,  re- 
sisting the  kingly  authority.  He  was 
in  arms  only  because  he  was  convinced 
that  the  best  service  which  could  be 
rendered  to  the  throne  was  to  rescue 
His  Majesty,  by  a  little  gentle  coercion, 
&om  the  hands  of  wicked  counsellors. 
The  evils  which  the  mutual  ani- 
mosity of  these  Actions  tended  to  pro- 
duce were,  to  a  great  extent,  averted 
by  the  ascendency  and  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  Prince.  Surrounded  by  eager 
disputants,  officious  advisers,  abject 
flatterers,  vigilant  spies,  malicious 
talebearers,  he  remained  serene  and 
inscrutable.  He  preserved  silence  while 
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silence  vas  possible.  When  he  was 
forced  to  speak,  the  earnest  and  per- 
emptory tone  in  which  he  nttered  his 
well  weighed  opinions  soon  silenced 
eyerybody  else.  Whatever  some  of  his 
too  zealous  adherents  might  say,  he 
uttered  not  a  word  indicating  any  design 
on  the  English  crown.  He  was  doubt- 
less well  aware  that  between  him  and 
that  crown  were  still  interposed  ob- 
stacles which  no  prudence  might  be  able 
to  surmount,  and  which  a  single  false 
step  would  make  insurmountable.  His 
only  chance  of  obtaining  the  splendid 
prize  was  not  to  seize  it  rudely,  but  to 
wait  till,  without  any  appearance  of 
exertion  or  stratagem  on  his  part,  his 
secret  wish  should  be  accomplished  by 
the  force  of  circumst-ances,  by  the  blun- 
ders of  his  opponents,  and  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm. 
Those  who  ventured  to  interrogate  him 
learned  nothing,  and  yet  could  npt  ac- 
cuse him  of  shuffling.  He  quietly  re- 
ferred them  to  his  Declaration,  and 
assured  them  that  his  views  had  under- 
gone no  change  since  that  instrument 
had  been  drawn  up.  So  skilfully  did. 
he  manage  his  followers  that  their  dis- 
cord seems  rather  to  have  strengthened 
than  to  have  weakened  his  hands :  but 
it  broke  forth  with  violence  when  his 
control  was  withdrawn,  interrupted  the 
harmony  of  convivial  meetings,  and  did 
not  respect  even  the  sanctity  of  the 
house  of  God.  Clarendon,  who  tried  to 
hide  from  others  and  from  himself,  by 
an  ostentatious  display  of  loyal  senti- 
ments, the  plain  fact  that  he  was  a 
rebel,  was  shocked  to  hear  some  of  his 
new  associates  laughing  over  their  wine 
at  the  royal  amnesty  which  had  just 
been  graciously  offered  to  them.  They 
wanted  no  psdrdon,  they  said.  They 
would  make  the  King  ask  pardon  before 
they  had  done  with  him.  Still  more 
alarming  and  disgusting  to  every  good 
Tory  was  an  incident  which  happened 
at  Salisbury  CathedraL  As  soon  as  the 
officiating  minister  began  to  read  the 
collect  for  the  King,  Burnet,  among 
whose  many  good  qualities  selfcommaiid 
asd  a  fine  sense  of  the  becoming  can- 
not be  reckoned,  rose  from  his  kuees, 
sate  down  in  his  stall,  and  uttered 
some  contemptuous  noises  which  dis- 


turbed the  devotions  of  the  congrega* 
tion.* 

In  a  short  time  the  factions  which 
divided  the  Prince's  camp  had  an  op- 
portunity of  measuring  their  strength. 
The  royal  Commissioners  were  on  their 
way  to  him.  Several  days  had  elapsed 
since  they  had  been  appointed ;  and  it 
was  thought  strange  that,  in  a  case  of 
such  urgency,  there  should  be  such 
delay.  But  in  truth  neither  James  nor 
William  was  desirous  that  negotiations 
should  speedily  commence  ;  for  James 
wished  only  to  gain  time  sufficient  for 
sending  his  wife  and  son  into  France ; 
and  the  position  of  William  became 
every  day  more  commanding.  At  length 
the  Prince  caused  it  to  be  notified  to 
the  Commissioners  that  he  would  meet 
them  at  Hungerford.  He  probably 
selected  this  place  because,  lying  at  an 
equal  distance  from  Salisbury  and  from 
Oxford,  it  was  well  situated  for  a  ren- 
dezvous of  his  most  important  adherents. 
At  Salisbury  were  those  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Holland  or  had  joined  him  in  the 
West ;  and  at  Oxford  were  many  chiefs 
of  the  Northern  insurrection. 

Late  on  Thursday,  the  sixth  of  De- 
cember, he  reached  Hungerford.  ^^^ 
The  little  town  was  soon  crowd-  Prince 
ed  with  men  of  rank  and  note,  Hun^. 
who  came  thither  from  opposite  ^""'* 
quarters.    The  Prince  was  escorted  by 
a  strong  body  of  troops.   The  northern 
Lords  brought  with  them  hundreds  of 
irregular  cavalry,  whose  accoutrements 
and  horsemanship  moved  the  mirth  of 
men  accustomed  to  the  splendid  aspect 
and  exact  movements  of  regular  ar- 
mie8.t 

While  the  Prince  lay  at  Hungerford 
a  sharp  encounter  took  place  g^,n„,,,j 
between  two  hundred  and  fifty  at  rmuu 
of  his  troops  and  six  hundred  *"** 
Irish  who  were  posted  at  Reading.  The 
superior  discipline  of  the  invaders  was 
signally    proved    on    this    occasion. 
Though  greatly  outnumbered,  they,  at 
one  onset,  drove  the  King^s  forces  in 
confusion  through  the  streets  of  the 
town  into  the  marketplace.     There  the 
Irish  attempted  to  rally;  but,  being 

»  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  6, 7. 1688. 
t  Ibid.  Dec.  7. 1688. 
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vigorously  attacked  in  front,  and  fired 
upon  at  me  same  time  by  the  inhabit- 
ants from  the  windows  of  the  neigh- 
bouring houses*  they  soon  lost  heart* 
and  fled  with  the  loss  of  their  colours 
and  of  fifty  men.  Of  the  conquerors  only 
fiye  fell.  The  satisfaction  which  this 
news  gave  to  the  Lords  and  gentlemen 
who  had  joined  William  was  unmixed. 
There  was  nothing  in  what  had  hap- 
pened to  gall  their  national  feeiings. 
The  Bntch  had  not  beaten  the  EngUsh, 
but  had  assisted  an  English  town  to 
free  itself  from  the  insupportable  do- 
minion of  the  Irish.* 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the 
.p,,,  eighth  of  December,  the  King's 
goi^  Commissioners  reaiched  Hun- 
■io?«n  gerford.  The  Prince's  body 
B^i£,  guard  was  drawn  up  to  receiye 
''*^  them  with  military  respect. 
Bentinck  welcomed  them,  and  proposed 
to  conduct  them  immediately  to  his 
master.  They  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  Prince  would  favour  them  with  a 
private  audience;  but  they  were  in- 
formed that  he  had  resolved  to  hear 
them  and  answer  them  in  public  They 
Negoti»-  were  ushered  into  his  bed- 
*^  chamber,  where  they  found 
him  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen.  Halifax,  whose 
rank,  age,  and  abilities  entitled  him  to 
precedence,  was  spokesman.  The  pro- 
position which  the  Commissioners  had 
been  instructed  to  make  was  that  the 
points  in  dispute  should  be  referred  to 
the  Parliament*  for  which  the  writs 
were  already  sealing,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  tne  Prince's  army  would  not 
come  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of 
London.  Halifax,  having  explained 
that  this  was  the  basis  on  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  prepared  to  treat* 
put  into  William's  hand  a  letter  from 
the  King,  and  retired.  William  opened 
■the  letter  and  seemed  unustially  moved. 
It  was  the  first  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father  in  law  since  they 
had  become  avowed  enemies.  Once 
they  had  been  on  good  terms  and  had 
written  to  each  other  familiarly;  nor 
had  they,  even  when  they  had  begun 
to  regard  each  other  with  suspicion  and 

*  History  of  the  Desertion;  Yan  Oittera, 
Dec.  ^.  1688  ;  Exact  Diaiy ;  Oldmizon,  760. 


aversion,  banished  from  their  corre- 
spondence  those    forms  of  kindness 
which  persons  nearly  related  by  blood 
and  marriage  commonly  use.  The  letter 
which  the  Commissioners  had  brongiht 
was  drawn  up  by  a  secretary  in  diplo- 
matic form  and  in  the  French  lang;aagei. 
"I  have  had  many  letters  from  the 
King,"  said  William,  "but  they  were 
all  in  English,  and  in  his  own  hand." 
He  spoke  with  a  sensibility  which  he 
was  little  in  the  habit  of  displaying. 
Perhaps  he  thought  at  that  moment 
how  much  reproach  his  enterprise,  just^ 
beneficent*  and  necessary  as  it  was, 
must  bring  on  him  and  on  the  wife  who 
was  devoted  to  him.  Perhaps  he  repined 
at  the  hard  fate  which  had  placed  him 
in  such  a  situation  that  he  could  fulfil 
his    public   duties,  only  by  breaking 
through  domestic  ties,  and  envied  the 
happier  condition  of  those  who  are  not 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  natiouB 
and  Churches.    But  such  thoughts,  if 
they  rose  in  his  mind,  were  firmly  siqK 
pressed.    He  requested  the  Lords  and 
gentlemen  whom  he  had  convoked  on 
this  occasion  to  consult  together,  unre- 
strained  by  lus  presence*  as  to  the 
answer  which  ought  to  be  returned.  To 
himself  however,  he  reserved  the  power 
of  deciding  in  the  last  resort,    after 
hearing  their  (pinion.    He  then  left 
them,  and  retired  to  littLecote  Hall,  a 
manor  house  situated  about  two  miles 
off,  and  renowned  down  to  our  own 
times*  not  more  on  account  of  its  vene- 
rable architecture  and  furniture  than 
on  account  of  a  horrible  and  mysterious 
crime  which  was  perpetrated  there  in 
the  days  of  the  Tudors.* 

Before  he  left  Hungerford,  he  was 
told  that  Halifax  had  express^  a  great 
desire  to  see  Burnet    In  this  desa« 
there  was  nothing  strange ;  for  Hali&s 
and  Burnet  had  long  been  on  terms  of 
friendship.   No  two  men,  indeed,  could 
resemble  each  other  less.    Burnet  vas 
utterly  destitute  of  delicacy  and  taot 
Halifax's  taste  was  fastidious,  and  Wt 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  morbidly  quicL 
Burnet  viewed  every  act  and  every 
character  through  a  medium  distorted 
and  coloured  by  party  spirit  The  ten* 

*  See  a  very  interesting  note  on  the  fifth 
canto  of  Sir  Walter  Scotfs  Bokeby. 
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dency  of  Halifax's  mind  was  always  to 
see  the  fatdts  of  his  allies  more  strongly 
than  the  faults  of  his  opponents.  Burnet 
was,  with  all  his  inflrmities,  and  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  passed  in  cir- 
cumstances not  very  favourable  to  piety, 
a  sincerely  pious  man.  The  sceptical 
and  sarcastic  Halifax  lay  under  the 
imputation  of  infidelity.  ]^lifaz  there- 
fore often  incurred  Burnet's  indignant 
censure ;  and  Burnet  was  often  the  butt 
of  Halifax's  keen  and  polished  plea- 
santry. Yet  they  were  drawn  to  each 
other  by  a  mutual  attraction,  liked  each 
other's  conversation,  appreciated  each 
other's  abilities,  interchanged  opinions 
freely,  and  interchanged  also  good 
offices  in  perilous  times.  It  was  not, 
however,  merely  from  personal  regard 
that  Halifax  now  wished  to  see  his  old 
acquaintance.  The  Commissioners  must 
have  been  anxious  to  know  what  was 
the  Prince's  real  aim.  He  had  refused 
to  see  them  in  private ;  and  little  could 
be  learned  from  what  he  might  say  in 
a  formal  and  public  interview.  Almost 
all  those  who  were  admitted  to  his 
confidence  were  men  taciturn  and  im- 
penetrable as  himsel£  Burnet  was  the 
only  exception.  He  was  notoriously 
gamdous  and  indiscreet.  Yet  circum- 
stances had  made  it  necessary  to  trust 
him;  and  he  would  doubtless,  under 
the  dexterous  management  of  Halifax, 
have  poured  out  secrets  as  &st  as  words. 
"William  knew  this  well,  and,  when  he 
was  informed  that  Halifax  was  asking 
for  the  Doctor,  could  not  refrain  from 
exclaiming,  "  If  they  get  together  there 
will  be  fine  tattling."  Burnet  was  for- 
bidden to  see  the  Commissioners  in 
private^:  but  he  was  assured  in  very 
courteous  terms  that  his  fidelity  was 
regarded  by  the  Prince  as  above  all 
suspicion ;  and,  that  there  might  be  no 
ground  for  complaint,  the  piohibition 
was  made  generaL 

That  afternoon  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  whose  advice  William  had 
asked  met  in  the  great  room  of  the 
principal  inn  atHungerfora.  Oxford 
was  placed  in  the  chair ;  and  the  King's 
overtures  were  taken  into  consideration. 
It  soon  appeared  that  the  assembly  was 
divided  into  two  parties,  a  party  anxious 
to  come  to  terms  with  l^e  King,  and  a 


party  bent  on  his  destruction.  The 
latter  party  had  the  numerical  supe- 
riority: but  it  was  observed  that  Shrews- 
bury, who  of  aU  the  English  nobles  was 
supposed  to  enjoy  the  largest  share  of 
William's  confidence,  though  a  Whig, 
sided  on  this  occasion  with  the  Tories. 
After  much  altercation  the  question 
was  put  The  majority  was  for  re- 
jecting the  proposition  which  the  royal 
Commissioners  had  been  instructed  to 
make.  The  resolution  of  the  assembly 
was  reported  to  the  Prince  at  Little- 
cote.  On  no  occasion  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  eventful  life  did  he  show 
more  prudence  and  selfcommand.  He' 
could  not  wish  the  negotiation  to  suc- 
ceed. But  he  was  far  too  wise  a  man 
not  to  know  that,  if  unreasonable  de- 
mands made  by  him  should  cause  it  to 
fail,  public  feeling  would  no  longer  be 
on  his  side.  He  therefore  overruled  the 
opinion  of  his  too  eager  followers,  and 
declared  his  determination  to  treat  on 
the  basis  proposed  by  the  King.  Many 
of  the  Lords  and  gentlemen  assembled 
at  Hungerford  remonstrated :  a  whole 
day  was  spent  in  bickering :  but  Wil- 
liam's purpose  was  immovable.  He 
declared  himself  willing  to  refer  all 
the  questions  in  dispute  to  the  Parlia- 
ment which  had  just  been  summoned, 
and  not  to  advance  within  forty  miles 
of  London.  On  his  side  he  made  some 
demands  which  even  those  who  were 
least  disposed  to  commend  him  allowed 
to  be  moderate.  He  insisted  that  the 
existing  statutes  should  be  obeyed  till 
they  should  be  altered  by  competent 
authority,  and  that  all  persons  who 
held  offices  without  a  legal  qualifica- 
tion should  be  forthwith  dismissed. 
The  deliberations  of  the  Parliament,  he 
justly  conceived,  could  not  be  free  if  it 
was  to  sit  surrounded  by  Irish  regi- 
ments while  he  and  his  army  lay  at  a 
distance  of  several  marches.  He  there- 
fore thought  it.  reasonable  that^  sinee 
his  troops  were  not  to  advance  within 
forty  miles  of  London  on  the  west,  the 
King's  troops  should  fall  back  as  far 
to  the  east.  There  would  thus  be, 
roimd  the  spot  where  the  Houses  were 
to  meet,  a  wide  circle  of  neutral 
ground.  Witlun  that  circle,  indeed, 
there  were  two  fastnesses  of  great  im- 
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portaDce  to  the  people  of  the  capital, 
the  Tower,  which  commanded  their 
dwellings,  and  Tilbury  Fort^  which 
commanded  their  maritime  trade.  It 
was  impossible  to  leave  these  places 
^ingarrisoned.  William  therefore  pro- 
posed that  they  should  be  temporarily 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  City  of 
London.  It  might  possibly  be  conve- 
nient that,  when  the  Parliament  as- 
sembled, the  King  should  repair  to 
Westminster  with  a  body  guard.  The 
Prince  announced  that,  in  that  case,  he 
should  claim  the  right  of  repairing 
thither  with  an  equal  number  of  sol- 
diers. It  seemed  to  him  just  that, 
while  military  operations  were  sus- 
pended, both  the  armies  should  be 
considered  as  alike  engaged  in  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  English  nation,  and  should 
be  alike  maintained  out  of  the  English 
revenue.  Lastly,  he  required  some 
guarantee  that  the  King  would  not 
take  advantage  of  the  armistice  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  French  force 
into  England.  The  point  where  there 
was  most  danger  was  Portsmouth.  The 
Prince  did  not  insist  that  this  import- 
ant fortress  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him,  but  proposed  that  it  should,  during 
the  truce,  be  under  the  government  of 
an  officer  in  whom  both  himself  and 
James  could  confide. 

The  propositions  of  William  were 
framed  with  a  punctilious  fairness, 
such  as  might  have  been  expected 
rather  from  a  disinterested  umpire 
pronouncing  an  award  than  from  a 
victorious  prince  dictating  to  a  help- 
less enemy.  No  fault  could  be  found 
with  them  by  the  partisans  of  the 
King.  But  among  the  Whigs  there 
was  much  murmuring.  They  wanted 
no  reconciliation  with  their  old  master. 
They  thought  themselves  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  him.  They  were 
not  disposed  to  recognise  the  authority 
of  a  Parliament  convoked  by  his  writ. 
They  were  averse  to  an  armistice ;  and 
they  could  not  conceive  why,  if  there 
was  to  be  an  armistice,  it  should  be 
an  armistice  on  equal  terms.  By  all 
the  laws  of  war  the  stronger  party 
had  a  right  to  take  advantage  of  his 
strength;  and  what  was  there  in  the 
fhuraeter   of  James   to  justify   any 


extraordinary  indulgence?  Those  who 
reasoned  thus  little  knew  from  how 
elevated  a  point  of  view,  and  with 
how  discerning  an  eye,  the  leader 
whom  they  censured  contemplated  the 
whole  situation  of  England  and  Europe. 
They  were  eager  to  ruin  James,  and 
would  therefore  either  have  refused  to 
treat  with  him  on  any  conditions,  op 
have  imposed  on  him  conditions  in- 
supportably  hard.  To  the  success  of 
William's  vast  and  profound  scheme 
of  policy  it  was  necessary  that  James 
should  ruin  himself  by  rejecting  con- 
ditions ostentatiously  liberal  The 
event  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
which  the  majority  of  the  Englishmen 
at  Hungerford  were  inclined  to  condemn. 
On  Sunday,  the  ninth  of  December, 
the  Prince's  demands  were  put  in 
writing,  and  delivered  to  Halifax. 
The  Commissioners  dined  at  Littlecote. 
A  splendid  assemblage  had  been  in- 
vited to  meet  them.  The  old  hall, 
hung  with  coats  of  maU  which  had 
seen  the  wars  of  the  Hoses,  and  with 
portraits  of  gallants  who  had  adorned 
the  court  of  Philip  and  Mary,  was 
now  crowded  with  Peers  and  Generals. 
In  such  a  throng  a  short  question  and 
answer  might  be  exchanged  without 
attracting  notice.  Halifax  seized  this 
opportunity,  the  first  which  had  pre- 
sented itself,  of  extracting  all  that  Bnr- 
net  knew  or  thought.  "  What  is  it  that 
you  want?"  said  the  dexterous  diplo- 
matist :  "  do  you  wish  to  get  the  King 
into  your  power  ?  "  "  Not  at  all,"  said 
Burnet:  *'we  would  not  do  the  least 
harm  to  his  person."  **  And  if  he  were 
to  go  away?"  said  HaHfax.  "There 
is  nothing,"  said  Burnet,  "  so  much  to 
be  wished."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Burnet  expressed  the  general  sen- 
timent of  the  Whigs  in  the  Prince's 
camp.  They  were  all  desirous  that 
James  should  fly  from  the  country:  hot 
only  a  few  of  the  wisest  among  them 
understood  how  important  it  was  that 
his  flight  #hould  be  ascribed  by  the 
nation  to  his  own  folly  and  perverse- 
ness,  and  not  to  harsh  usage  and  well 
grounded  apprehension.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that,  even  in  the  extremity  to 
which  he  was  now  reduced,  all  his 
enemies  unit-ed  would  have  been  unable 
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to  effect  his  complete  oyerthrow  had  he 
not  been  his  own  worst  enemy:  but 
while  hid  Commissioners  were  labour- 
ing to  save  him,  he  was  labouring  as 
earnestly  to  make  all  their  efforts  use- 
leas.* 

His  plans  were  at  length  ripe  for 
The  execution.    The  pretended  ne- 

2ldS«     gotiation  had  answered  its  pur- 

wltaTmt  P*^**^  ^^  *^®  same  day  on 
coFtwee.  whlch  the  three  Lords  reached 
Hungerford  the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived 
at  Westminster.  It  had  been  intended 
that  he  should  come  over  London 
Bridge;  and  some  Lrish  troops  were 
sent  to  Southwark  to  meet  him.  But 
they  were  received  by  a  great  multitude 
with  such  hooting  and  execration  that 
they  thought  it  advisable  to  retire  with 
all  speed.  The  poor  child  crossed  the 
Thames  at  Kingston,  and  was  brought 
into  Whitehall  so  privately  that  many 
believed  him  to  be  still  at  Portsmouth.! 
To  send  him  and  the  Queen  out  of 
the  country  without  delay  was  now  the 
first  object  of  James.  But  who  could 
be  trusted  to  manage  the  escape?  Dart- 
month  was  accounted  the  most  loyal  of 
Protestant  Tories ;  and  Dartmouth  had 
refused.  Dover  was  a  creature  of  the 
Jesuits ;  and  even  Dover  had  hesitated. 
It  was  not  very  easy  to  find  an  English- 
man of  rank  and  honour  who  would 
undertake  to  place  the  heir  apparent  of 
the  English  crown  in  the  hands  of  the 
King  of  Prance.  In  these  circum- 
stances, James  bethought  him  of  a 
French  nobleman  who  then  resided  in 
London,  Antonine  Count  of 
Lauzun.  Of  this  man  it  has 
been  said  that  his  life  was  stranger 
than  the  dreams  of  other  people.  At 
an  early  age  he  had  been  ike  mtimate 
associate  of  Lewis,  and  had  been  en- 
couraged to  expect  the  highest  employ- 
ments under  the  French  crown.  Then 
his  fortunes  had  undergone  an  eclipse. 

*  My  aooonnt  of  what  passed  at  Hunger- 
ford  is  taken  from  Clarendon's  Diary,  Decem- 
ber 8,  9.  1688 ;  Btimet,  1.  79i. ;  the  Paper 
delivered  to  the  Prince  hy  the  CommissionerB, 
and  the  Prince's  Answer ;  Sir  Patrick  Hmne's 
Diary ;  Van  Citters,  December  ^. 

t  Life  of  James,  ii.  237.  Bnmet,  strange 
to  say,  had  not  heard,  or  had  forgotten,  that 
the  prince  was  bronght  back  to  London :  i. 
796. 
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Lewis  had  driven  from  him  the  £riend 
of  his  youth  with  bitter  reproaches, 
and  had,  it  was  said,  scarcely  refrained 
from  adding  blows.  The  fallen  favour- 
ite had  been  sent  prisoner  to  a  fortress : 
but  he  had  emerged  from  his  confine- 
ment, had  again  einoyed  the  smiles  of 
his  master,  and  liad  gained  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  Europe, 
Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Gaston  Diike 
of  Orleans,  granddaughter  of  King 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  heiress  of  the 
immense  domains  of  the  house  of  Mont- 
pensier.  The  lovers  were  bent  on 
marriage.  The  royal  consent  was  ob- 
tained. During  a  few  hours  Lauzun 
was  regarded  by  the  court  as  an  adopted 
member  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The 
portion  which  the  princess  brought  with 
her  might  well  have  been  an  'object  of 
competition  to  sovereigns ;  three  great 
dukedoms,  an  independent  principality 
with  its  own  mint  and  with  its  own 
tribunals,  and  an  income  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  whole  revenue  of  the.  king- 
dom of  Scotland.  But  this  splendid 
prospect  had  been  overcast.  The  match 
had  been  broken  off.  The  aspiring 
suitor  had  been,  during  many  years, 
shut  up  in  a  remote  castle.  At  length 
Lewis  relented.  Lauzun  was  forbidden 
to  appear  in  the  royal  presence,  but 
was  allowed  to  ei\joy  liberty  at  a  dis- 
tance firom  the  court  He  visited  Eng- 
land, and  was  well  received  at  the 
palace  of  James  and  in  the  fashionable 
circles  of  London ;  for  in  that  age  the 
gentlemen  of  France  were  regarded 
throughout  Europe  as  models  of  grace ; 
and  many  Chevaliers  and  Viscounts, 
who  had  never  been  admitted  to  the 
interior  circle  at  Versailles,  found  them- 
selves objects  of  general  curiosity  and 
admiration  at  Whitehall.  Lauzun  was 
in  every  respect  the  man  for  the  present 
emergency.  He  had  courage  and  a 
sense  of  honour,  had  been  accustomed 
to  eccentric  adventures,  and,  with  the 
keen  observation  and  ironical  plea- 
santry of  a  finished  man  of  the  world, 
had  a  strong  propensity  to  knight  er- 
rantry. All  his  national  feelings  and 
ail  his  personal  interests  impelled  him 
to  undertake  the  adventure  from  which 
the  most  devoted  subjects  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown  seemed  to  shrink.    As  the 
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guardian,  at  a  perilous  crisis,  of  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  might  return  with 
honour  to  his  native  land:  he  might 
once  more  be  admitted  to  see  Lewis 
dress  and  dine,  and  might,  after  so 
many  vicissitudes,  recommence,  in  the 
dechne  of  life,  the  strangely  fascinating 
chase  of  royal  favour. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  Lauzun 
eagerly  accepted  the  high  trust  which 
was  offered  to  him.  The  arrangements 
for  the  flight  were  promptly  made :  a 
vessel  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness 
at  Gravesend :  but  to  reach  Gravesend 
was  not  easy.  The  City  was  in  a  state 
of  extreme  agitation.  The  slightest 
cause  sufficed  to  bring  a  crowd  together. 
No  foreigner  could  appear  in  the  streets 
without  risk  of  being  stopped,  ques- 
tioned, and  carried  before  a  magistrate 
as  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  It  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  take  the  road  on  the 
south  of  the  Thames.  No  precaution 
which  could  quiet  sufnpicion  was  omit- 
ted. The  King  and  Queen  retired  to 
rest  as  usual.  When  the  palace  had 
been  some  time  profoundly  quiet,  James 
rose  and  called  a  servant  who  was  in 
attendance.  "  You  will  find,"  said  the 
King,  "a  man  at  the  door  of  the 
antechamber:  bring  him  hither.'* 
The  servant  obeyed,  and  Lauzun  was 
ushered  into  the  royal  bedchamber.  "  I 
confide  to  you,"  said  James,  "  my  Queen 
and  my  son ;  everything  must  be  risked 
to  cany  them  into  France."  Lauzun, 
with  a  truly  chivalrous  spirit,  returned 
thanks  for  the  dangerous  honour  which 
had  been  conferred  on  him,  and  begged 
permission  to  avail  himself  of  the  as- 
sistance of  his  friend  Saint  Victor,  a 
gentieman  of  Provence,  whose  courage 
and  faith  had  been  often  tried.  The 
services  of  so  valuable  an  assistant  were 
readily  accepted.  Lauzun  gave  his  hand 
to  Mary.  Saint  Victor  wrapped  up  in 
his  warm  doak  the  ill  fated  heir  of  so 
many  Kings.  The  parb^  stole  down 
the  back  stairs,  and  embarked  in  an 
open  skiff.  It  was  a  miserable  voyage. 
The  night  was  bleak:  the  rain  fell: 
the  wind  roared :  the  water  was  rough : 
at  length  the  boat  reached  Lambeth ; 
and  the  fugitives  landed  near  an  ion, 
where  a  co«ch  and  horses  were  in  wait^ 


ing.  Some  time  elapsed  before  the 
horses  could  be  harnessed.  Haiy, 
afraid  that  her  face  might  be  known, 
would  not  enter  the  house.  She  re- 
mained with  her  child,  cowering  for 
shelter  from  the  storm  under  the  tower 
of  Lambeth  Church,  and  distracted  by 
terror  whenever  the  ostler  approached 
her  with  his  lantern.  Two  of  her 
women  attended  her,  one  who  ga^e 
suck  to  the  Prince,  and  one  whose  office 
was  to  rock  his  cradle ;  but  they  could 
be  of  little  use  to  their  mistress ;  for 
both  were  foreigners  who  could  hardly 
speak  the  En^iah  language,  and  who 
shuddered  at  the  rigour  of  the  English 
climate.  The  only  consolatory  circum- 
stance was  that  the  little  boy  was  well, 
and  uttered  not  a  single  cry.  At  length 
the  coach  was  ready.  Saint  Victor  fol- 
lowed it  on  horseback.  ThefusitiTes 
reached  Gravesend  safely,  ana  em- 
barked in  the  yacht  which  waited  for 
them.  They  found  there  Lord  Powis 
and  his  wife.  Three  Irish  officers  were 
also  on  board.  These  men  had  been 
sent  thither  in  order  that  they  might 
assist  Lauzun  in  any  desperate  emer- 
gency; for  it  was  thought  not  impos- 
sible tiiat  the  captain  of  the  ship  mi^t 
prove  false ;  and  it  was  fully  deter- 
mined that,  on  the  first  suspicion  of 
tresu:heTy,  he  should  be  stabbed  to  the 
heart.  There  was,  however,  no  neces- 
sity for  violence.  The  yacht  proceeded 
down  the  river  with  a  fair  wind ;  and 
Saint  Victor,  having  seen  her  under 
sail,  spurred  back  with  the  good  nevs 
to  Whitehall* 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  tenth 
of  December,  the  King  learned  that  his 
wife  and  son  had  begun  their  voyage 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  reaching  their 
destination.  About  the  same  time  a 
courier  arrived  at  the  palace  with  de- 
spatches from  Hungerford.  Had  James 
been  a  little  more  discerning,  or  a  little 
less  obstinate,  those  despatches  would 
have  induced  him  to  reconsider  all  his 
plans.  The  Commissioners  wrote  hope- 

«  Life  of  James,  ii.  246. ;  Fftie  d'Orlteas, 
Rgvolutions  d'Angleterte,  zi. ;  Madame  ds 
Sevignfi,  Dec.  J|.  1688 :  Dangean,  H^oixvs, 
Deo.  If.  As  to  Lanztin,  see  the  Memoin  of 
Mademoiselle  and  of  the  Dnkeof  Saint  SbnoDf 
I  and  the  CharacterB  of  Labmydre. 
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flight. 


ftJly.  The  conditions  proposed  by  the 
conqueror  wsre  strangely  liberal.  The 
!King  himself  could  not  refrain  from 
exclaiming  that  they  were  more  faTour- 
able  than  lie  could  haye  expected.  He 
might  indeed  not  unreasonably  suspect 
that  they  had  been  framed  with  no 
fidendly  design:  but  this  mattered  no- 
thing ;  for,  whether  they  were  offered 
in  the  hope  that^  by  closing  with  them, 
he  would  lay  the  ground  for  a  happy 
reconciliation,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  in 
the  hope  that,  by  rejecting  them,  he 
-would  exhibit  himself  to  the  whole 
nation  as  utterly  unreasonable  and  in- 
corrigible, his  course  was  equally  dear. 
In  either  case  his  policy  was  to  accept 
them  promptly  and  to  observe  them 
fidthfdlly. 

]But  it  soon  appeared  that  William 
had  perfectly  imderstood  the 
character  with  which  he  had 
to  deal,  and,  in  ofEering  those 
terms  which  the  Whigs  at  Hun- 
gerford  had  censured  as  too  indulgent, 
had  risked  nothing.  The  solemn  farce 
by  "which  the  pubUc  had  been  amused 
since  the  retroat  of  the  royal  army  from 
Salisbury  was  prolonged  during  a  few 
hours.  All  the  Lords  who  were  still  in 
the  capital  were  invited  to  the  palace 
that  they  might  be  informed  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  negotiation  which  had 
been  opened  by  the^ir  advice.  Another 
meeting  of  Peers  was  appointed  for  the 
following  day.  The  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  Sheriffs  of  London  were  summoned 
to  attend  the  King.  He  exhorted  them 
to  perform  their  duties  vigorously,  and 
owned  that  he  had  thought  it  expedient 
to  send  his  wife  and  child  out  of  the 
coxmtry,  but  assured  them  that  he  would 
himself  remain  at  his  post.  While 
he  nttered  this  unkingly  and  unmanly 
falsehood,  his  fixed  purpose  was  to  de- 
part before  daybreak.  Already  he  had 
entrusted  his  most  valuable  movables 
to  the  care  of  several  foreign  Ambassa- 
dors. His  most  important  papers  had 
been  deposited  with  the  Tuscan  minis- 
ter. But  before  the  flight  there  was 
Still  something  to  be  done.  The  tyrant 
pleased  himself  with  the  thought  that 
he  might  avenge  himself  on  a  people 
who  had  been  impatient  of  his  despot- 
ism by  inflicting  on  them  at  parting  all 


the  evils  of  anarchy.  He  ordered  the 
Great  Seal  and  the  writs  for  the  new 
Parliament  to  be  brought  to  his  apart- 
ment The  writs  he  threw  into  the  flro. 
Some  which  had  been  already  sent  out 
he  annulled  by  on  instrument  drawn 
up  in  legal  form..  To  Feversham  he 
wrote  a  letter  which  could  be  under- 
stood only  as  a  command  to  disband 
the  army.  Still,  however,  he  concealed, 
even  from  his  chief  ministers,  his  in- 
tention of  absconding.  Just  before  he 
retired  he  directed  Jefi&eys  to  be  in  the 
closet  early  on  the  morrow,  and,  while 
stepping  into  bed,  whispered  to  Mul- 
grave  that  the  news  &om  Hxmgerford 
was  highly  satisfactory.  Everybody 
withdrew  except  the  Buke  of  North- 
umberland. This  young  man,  a  natural 
son  of  Charles  the  Second  by  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  commanded  a 
troop  of  Life  Quards,  and  was  a  Lord 
of  the  Bedchamber.  It  seems  to  have 
been  then  the  custom  of  the  court  that, 
in  the  Queen's  absence,  a  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber  should  sleep  on  a  pallet 
in  the  King's  room;  and  it  was 
Northumberland's  turn  to  perform  this 
duty. 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
the  eleventh  of  December,  g^  ^j  ,,j^ 
James    rose,   took  the  Qreat  ^ 

Seal  in  his  hand,  laid  his  commands  on 
Northumberland  not  to  open  the  door 
of  the  bedchamber  till  the  usual  hour, 
and  disappeared  through  a  secret  pas- 
sage, the  same  passage  probably  through 
which  Huddlestone  had  been  brought 
to  the  bedside  of  the  late  King.  Sir 
Edward  Hales  was  in  attendance  with 
a  hackney  coach.  James  was  conveyed 
to  Millbank,  where  he  crossed  the 
Thames  in  a  small  wherry.  As  he 
passed  Lambeth  he  flung  the  Great 
Seal  into  the  midst  of  the  stream,  where, 
after  many  months,  it  was  accidentally 
caught  by  a  Ashing  net  and  dragged  up. 

At  Vauxhall  he  landed.  A  cajrriage 
and  horses  had  been  stationed  therefor 
him ;  and  he  immediately  took  the  road 
towards  Sheemess,  whero  a  hoy  belong- 
ing to  the  Custom  House  had  been 
ordered  to  await  his  arrival.* 

«  History  of  the  Desertion ;  JASe  of  James. 
11.  261.  Orig.  Mem. ;  Molgrave's  Aooomit  of 
the  Bevolntion ;  Burnet,  L  796. 
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NoBTHruBEBLAND  strictly  obejed  the 
Th«  fligbt  injunction  which  had  been  laid 
flfjamet    on  him,  and  did  not  open  the 

*""  doopoftherroyalapartmenttillit 
was  broad  day.  The  antechamber  was 
filled  with  courtiers  who  came  to  make 
their  morning  bow  and  with  Lords  who 
had  been  summoned  to  Council.  The 
news  of  James's  flight  passed  in  an  in- 
stant from  the  galleries  to  the  streets  ; 
and  the  whole  capital  was  in  commotion. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment.  The  King 
uiMt  afi.  ^^  gone.  The  Prince  had  not 
ution.  •  arrived.  No  Regency  had  been 
appointed.  The  Great  Seal,  essential 
to  the  administration  of  ordinary  jus- 
tice, had  disappeared.  It  was  soon 
known  that  Feversham  had,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  royal  order,  instantly  dis- 
banded his  forces.  What  respect  for 
law  or  property  was  likely  to  be  found 
among  soldiers,  armed  and  congregated, 
emancipated  from  the  restraints  of  dis- 
cipline, and  destitute  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  popu- 
lace of  London  had,  during  some  weeks, 
shown  a  strong  disposition  io  turbulence 
and  rapine.  The  urgency  of  the  crisis 
united  for  a  short  time  all  who  had 
any  interest  in  the  peace  of  society. 
Rochester  had  till  that  day  adhered 
firmly  to  the  royal  cause.  He  now  saw 
that  there  was  only  one  way  of  avert- 
ing general  confusion.  "Muster your 
troop  of  Guards,"  he  said  to  North- 
umberland; "and  declare  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange."  The  advice  was 
promptly  followed.  The  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  army  who  were  tiien  in 
London  held  a  meeting  at  Whitehall, 
and  resolved  that  they  would  submit  to 
William's  authority,  and  would,  till  his 
pleasure  should  be  known,  keep  their 
men  together,  and  assist  the  civil  power 
to  preserve  order.* 

Who  was  to  supply,  at  that  awful 
crisis,  the  place  of  the  King  ?    In  the 

*  History  of  the  Desertion;  Mulgrave*B 
Aceonnt  of  the  Bevolntion ;  Eacliard's  His- 
toij  of  the  Ilevolntion* 


days  of  the  Plantagenets,  if  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  reeal  ftinctions  took 
place,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  meet  at 
Temporal  generally  assumed  g»*"*»^ 
the  supreme  executive  power.  It  was 
by  the  Lords  that  provision  was  made 
for  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  Heniy  the 
Third  and  during  the  absence  of  Ed- 
ward the  First.  Both  when  Heniy  the 
Sixth  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  his  in- 
fancy, and  when  many  years  later  he 
sank  into  imbecility,  the  Lords  took 
upon  themselves  to  administer  the 
Government  in  his  stead  till  the 
legislature  had  appointed  a  Protector. 
Whether  our  old  Barons  and  Prelates, 
in  acting  for  a  King  who  could  not  act 
for  himself,  exercised  a  strictly  legal 
light,  or  committed  an  irregularily 
which  only  extreme  necessity  could  ex- 
cuse, is  a  question  which  has  been  much 
debated.  But  the  morning  of  the  Se- 
venth of  December  1688  was  not  a  time 
for  controversy.  It  was  necessary  to 
the  public  safety  that  there  should  be 
a  provisional  government ;  and  the  eyes 
of  men  naturally  turned  to  the  mag- 
nates of  the  realm.  Most  of  the  Peers 
who  were  in  the  capital  repaired  to 
Guildhall,  and  were  received  therewith 
all  honour  by  the  magistracy  of  the 
City.  The  extremity  of  the  danger 
drew  Sancroft  forth  trojn  his  palace. 
He  took  the  chair ;  and,  under  his  pre* 
sidency,  the  New  Archbishop  of  York, 
five  Bishops,  and  twenty  two  temporal 
Lords,  determined  to  draw  up,  sub- 
scribe, and  publish  a  Declaration.  By 
this  instrument  they  declared  that  they 
were  firmly  attached  to  the  religion  and 
constitution  of  their  country,  and  that 
they  had  cherished  the  hope  of  seeing 
grievances  redressed  and  tranquillity 
restored  by  the  Parliament  which  the 
King  had  lately  summoned,  but  that 
this  hope  had  been  extinguished  by  his 
fiight.  They  had  therefore  determined 
to  join  with  the  Prince  of  Orangey  in 
order  that  the  freedom  of  the  natioo 
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might  be  yindicated,  that  the  rights  of 
the  Church  might  be  secured,  that  a 
just  liberty  of  conscience  might  be  given 
to  Dissenters,  and  that  the  Protestant 
interest  throughout  the  world  might  be 
strengthened.  Till  His  Highness  should 
arrive,  they  were  prepared  to  take  on 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  giving 
such  directions  as  might  be  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  order.  A  depu- 
tation was  instantly  sent  to  lay  this 
Declaration  before  the  Prince,  and  to 
inform  him  that  he  was  impatiently 
expected  in  London.* 

The  Lords  then  proceed  to  deliberate 
on  the  course  which  it  was  necessary  to 
take  for  the  prevention  of  tumult.  They 
sent  for  the  two  Secretaries  of  State. 
Middleton  refused  to  submit  to  what 
he  regarded  as  an  illegitimate  autho- 
rity: but  Preston,  astounded  by  his 
master's  flight,  and  not  knowing  what 
to  expect^  or  whither  to  turn,  obeyed 
the  summons.  A  message  was  sent  to 
Skelton,  who  was  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  requesting  his  attendance  at 
Guildhall.  He  came,  and  was  told 
that  his  services  were  no  longer  wanted, 
and  that  he  must  instantly  deliver  up 
his  keys.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Lucas.  At  the  same  time  the  Peers 
ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  Dart- 
month,  enjoining  him  to  refrain  from 
all  hostile  operations  against  the  Dutch 
fleet,  and  to  displace  all  the  Popish  offi- ' 
cers  who  held  commands  under  him.f 

The  part  taken  in  these  proceedings 
by  Sancroft,  and  by  some  other  persons 
who  had,  up  to  that  day,  been  strictly 
faithful  to  the  principle  of  passive  obe- 
dience, deserves  especial  notice.  To 
ustirp  the  command  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  state,  to  remove  the 
officers  whom  the  King  had  set  over 
his  castles  and  his  ships,  and  to  pro- 
hibit his  Admiral  &om  giving  battle  in 
defence  of  the  royal  cause,  was  surely 
nothing  less  than  rebellion.  Yet  seve- 
ral honest  and  able  Tories  of  the  school 
of  Filmer  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  could  do  all  these  things  without 
incurring  the  guilt  of  resisting  their 

*  London  Gazette,  Dec.  18. 1688. 

t  Life  of  James,  il.  269.  ;  MiUgrave's  Ac- 
count of  the  Revolution ;  Legge  Papers  in  the 
Hackintosh  Collection. 


Sovereign.  The  distinction  which  they 
took  was,  at  least,  ingenious.  Govern- 
ment, they  said,  is  the  ordinance  of 
God.  Hereditary  monarchical  govern- 
ment is  eminently  the  ordinance  of 
G«d.  While  the  King  commands  what 
is  lawful  we  must  obey  him  actively. 
When  he  commands  what  is  unlawful 
we  must  obey  him  passively.  In  no 
extremity  are  we  justified  in  withstand- 
ing him  by  force.  But,  if  he  chooses 
to  resign  his  office,  his  rights  over  us  are 
at  an  end.  While  he  governs  us,  though 
he  may  govern  us  ill,  we  are  bound  to 
submit:  but,  if  he  refuses  to  govern  us  at 
all,  we  are  not  bound  to  remain  for  ever 
without  a  government.  Anarchy  is  not 
the  ordinance  of  God ;  nor  will  he  im- 
pute it  to  us  as  a  sin  that)  when  a  prince, 
whom,  in  spite  of  extreme  provocations, 
we  have  never  ceased  to  honour  and 
obey,  has  departed  we  know  not 
whither,  leaving  no  vicegerent,  we  take 
the  only  course  which  can  prevent  the 
entire  dissolution  of  society.  Had  our 
Sovereign  remained  among  us,  we  were 
ready,  Uttle  as  he  deserved  our  love,  to 
die  at  his  feet«  Had  he,  when  he 
quitted  us,  appointed  a  regency  to 
govern  us  with  vicarious  authority 
during  his  absence,  to  that  regency 
alone  should  we  have  looked  for  direc- 
tion. But  he  has  disappeared,  having 
made  no  provision  for  tiie  preservation 
of  order  or  the  administration  of  justice.' 
With  him,  and  with  his  Grreat  Seal,  has 
vanished  the  whole  machinery  by  which 
a  murderer  can  be  punished,  by  which 
the  right  to  an  estate  can  be  decided, 
by  wluch  the  effects  of  a  bankrupt  can 
be  distributed.  His  last  a^  has  been 
to  free  thousands  of  armed  men  from 
the  restraints  of  military  discipline, 
and  to  place  them  in  such  a  situation 
that  they  must  plunder  or  starve.  Yet 
a  few  hours,  and  eveiy  man's  hand  will 
be  against  his  neighbour.  Life,  pro- 
perty, female  honour,  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  every  lawless  spirit.  We  are 
at  this  moment  actually  in  that  state 
of  nature  about  which  theorists  have 
written  so  much ;  and  in  that  state  we 
have  been  placed,  not  by  our  fault,  but 
by  the  voluntary  defection  of  him  who 
ought  to  have  been  our  protector.  His 
defection  may  be  justly  called  voluntary : 
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for  neither  hia  life  nor  his  liberty  was  in 
danger.  His  enemies  hadjust  consented 
to  treat  with  him  on  a  basis  proposed  by 
himseL^  and  had  offered  immediately  to 
snspend  all  hostile  operations,  on  con- 
ditions which  he  conld  not  deny  to  be 
liberaL  In  such  circumstances  it  is 
that  he  has  abandoned  his  trust.  We 
retract  nothine.  We  are  in  nothing 
inconsiErt»nt  We  still  assert  our  old 
doctrines  without  qualification.  We 
still  hold  that  it  is  in  all  cases  sinful  to 
resist  the  magistrate :  but  we  say  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  magistrate  to 
resist  He  who  was  the  magistrate, 
after  long  abusing  his  powers,  has  at 
last  abdicated  them.  The  abuse  did 
not  give  us  a  right  to  depose  him :  but 
the  abdication  gives  us  a  right  to  con- 
sider how  we  may  best  supply  his 
place. 

'  It  was  on  these  grounds  that  the 
Prince's  party  was  now  swollen  by 
many  adherents  who  had  previously 
stood  aloof  from  it.  Never,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  had  there  been  so  near 
an  approach  to  entire  concord  among 
all  intelligent  Englishmen  as  at  this 
conjuncture ;  and  never  had  concord 
been  more  needed.  All  those  evil  pas- 
sions which  it  is  the  office  of  govern- 
ment to  restrain,  and  which  the  best 
governments  restrain  but  imperfectly, 
were  on  a  sudden  emancipated  from 
control;  avarice, licentiousness, revenge, 
the  hatred  of  sect  to  sect,  the  hatred  of 
nation  to  nation.  On  such  occasions 
it  will  ever  be  found  that  the  human 
yermin,  which,  neglected  by  ministers 
of  state  and  ministers  of  religion,  bar- 
barous in  the  midst  of  civilisation, 
heathen  in  the  midst  of  Christianity, 
burrows,  among  all  physical  and  &\1 
morsJ  pollution,  in  the  cellars  and  ^- 
rets  of  great  cities,  will  at  once  rise  into 
a  terrible  importance.  So  it  was  now  in 
Riouin  London.  When  the  night,  the 
i^aiOon.  longest  night,  as  it  chanced,  of 
the  year  approached,  forth  came  from 
every  den  of  vice,  from  the  bear  garden 
at  Hockley,  and  from  the  labyrinth  of 
tippling  nouses  and  brothels  in  the 
Friars,  thousands  of  housebreakers 
and  highwaymen,  cutpurses  and  ring- 
droppers.  With  these  were  mingled 
thousands   of  idle    apprentices,  who 


wished  merely  for  the  excitement  of  a 
riot.  Even  men  of  peaceable  and  honest 
habits  were  impelled  by  religions  ani- 
mosity to  join  the  lawless  part  of  the 
population.  For  the  cry  of  No  Popery, 
a  cry  which  has  more  than  once  en- 
dangered the  existence  of  London,  was 
the  signal  for  outrage  and  rapine.  First 
the  rabble  fell  on  l£e  Boman  Catholic 

S laces  of  worship.    The  buildings  were 
emolished.    Benches,  pulpits,  confes- 
sionals, breviaries  were  heaped  up  and 
set  on  fire.    A  sreat  mountain  of  boob 
and  fdmiture  buzed  on  the  site  of  the 
convent  at  Clerkenwell.    Another  fiie 
was  kindled  before  the  ruins   of  the 
Franciscan    house    in    Lincoln's    Lm 
Fields.    The  chapel  in  Lime  Street,  the 
chapel  in  Bucklersbury,   were   pulled 
down.     The  pictures,  images,  and  cru- 
cifixes were  carried  along  the  streets 
in  triumph,  amidst  lighted  tapers  torn 
from  the  altars.   The  procession  bristled 
thick  with  swords  and  stayes,  and  on 
the  point  of  every  sword  and  of  eveiy 
staff  was  an  orange.   The  King's  print- 
ing house,  whence  had  issued,  during 
the  preceding  three  years,  innumerable 
tracts  in  defence  of  Papal  supremacy, 
image  worship,   and  monastic    vows, 
was — ^to  use  a  coarse  metaphor  which 
then,  for  the  first  time,  came  into  fashion 
— completely  gutted.    The  vast  stock 
of  paper,  much  of  which  was  still  un- 
polluted by  types,  furnished  an  immense 
bonfire.    From  monasteries,  temples, 
and  public  offices,  the  fury  of  the  mul- 
titude   turned   to    private   dwellings. 
Seyeral  houses  were  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed :  but  the  smaUness  of  the  booty 
disappointed  the  plunderers ;  and  soon 
a  rumour  was  spread  that  the  most 
valuable  effects  of  the  Papists  had  been 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  foreign 
Ambassadors.    To  the  savage  and  ig- 
norant populace  the  law  of  nations  and 
the  risk  of  bringing  on  their  eountiy 
the  just  vengeance  of  all  Europe  wen 
as  nothing.    The  houses  of  the  Am- 
bassadors were  besieged.  Agreatcrovd 
assembled  before  Barillon's  door  in 
Saint  James's  Square.    He,  however, 
fared  better  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected.    For,  though   the  government 
which  he  represented  was  held  in  ab- 
horrence, his  liberal  housekeeping  and 
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exact  payments  had  made  him  person- 
ally popular.  Moreover  he  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  asking  for  a  guard  of 
soldiers;  and,  as  several  men  of  rank, 
who  lived  near  him,  had  done  the  same, 
a  considerable  force  was  collected  in 
the  Square.  The  rioters,  therefore, 
when  tliey  were  assured  that  no  arms 
or  priests  were  concealed  under  his 
roof,  left  him  unmolested.  The  Yene- 
tian  Envoy  was  protected  by  a  detach- 
ment of  troops:  but  the  mansions 
occupied  by  the  ministers  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  and  of  the  Orand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  were  destroyed.  One  precious 
box  the  Tuscan  minister  was  able  to 
save  from  the  marauders.  It  contained 
nine  volumes  of  memoirs,  written  in 
the  hand  of  James  himself.  These 
volumes  reached  France  in  safety,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  th&n  a  century, 
perished  there  in  the  havoc  of  a  revo- 
lution far  more  terrible  than  that  from 
which  they  had  escaped.  But  some 
fragments  stall  remain,  and,  though 
grievously  mutilated,  and  imbedded  in 
masses  of  childish  fiction,  well  deserve 
to  be  attentively  studied.* 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  an  ex- 
planation which,  well  informed  persons  may 
think  snperflaous.  Several  critics  have  com- 
plained that  I  treat  the  Saint  Germains  Life 
of  James  tiie  Second  sometimes  as  a  work  of 
the  highest  authoiiiy,  and  sometimes  as  a 
mere  romance.  They  seem  to  imagine  that 
the  Txx>k  is  all  from  the  same  hand,  and  ought 
either  to  be  uniformly  quoted  with  respect  or 
muformly  thrown  aside  with  contempt.  The 
truth  is  that  part  of  the  Life  is  of  the  very 
highest  authority,  and  that  the  rest  is  the 
work  of  an  ignorant  and  silly  compiler,  and 
is  of  no  more  value  than  any  common  Jaco- 
bite pamphlet.  Those  passages  which  were 
copied  from  the  Memoirs  written  by  James, 
and  those  passages  which  were  carefully  re- 
Tiaed  by  his  eon,  are  among  the  most  useful 
materials  for  history.  They  contain  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses,  who  were  undoubtedly 
mider  a  strong  bias,  and  for  whose  bias  large 
allowance  ot^ht  to  be  made,  but  who  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  learning  the  truth.  The 
Interstices  between  these  precious  portions  of 
the  narrative  are  sometimes  filled  with  trash. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
references  in  my  notes  will  see  that  I  have 
constantly  borne  in  mind  the  distinction 
which  I  have  now  pointed  out.  Surely  I  may 
^te,  .as  of  high  authority,  an  account  of  the 
last  moments  of  Charles  the  Second,  which 
was  written  by  his  brother,  or  an  account  of 
the  plottings  of  Penn,  of  Dartmouth,  and  of 
Ghnrchill,  which  was  corrected  by  the  hand 
of  the  Pretender,  and  yet  m^,  with  perfect 
consistency,  x^ect  the  fables  of  a  nameless 


The  rich  plate  of  the  Chape*  Royal 
had  been  deposited  at  "Wild  Thespa- 
House,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  ^^^A™; 
Fields,  the  residence  of  the  hotue** 
Spanish  ambassador  Ronquillo.  •'^**** 
Ronquillo,  conscious  that  he  and  his 
court  had  not  deserved  ill  of  the  English 
nation,  had  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
ask  for  soldiers :  but  the  mob  vras  not  in 
a  mood  to  make  nice  distinctions.  The 
name  of  Spain  had  long  been  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  the  Inquisition 
and  the  Armada,  with  the  cruelties  of 
Mary  and  the  plots  against  Elizabeth. 
Ronquillo  had  also  made  himself  many 
enemies  among  the  common  people  by 
availing  himself  of  his  privilege  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  paying  his  debts.  His 
house  was  therefore  sacked  without 
mercy ;  and  a  noble  library,  which  he 
had  collected,  perished  in  the  flames. 
His  only  comfort  was  that  the  host  in  his 
chapel  was  rescued  from  the  same  fate.* 

The  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  De- 
cember rose  on  a  ghastly  sight.  The 
capital  in  many  places  presented  the 
aspect  of  a  city  taken  by  storm.  The 
Lords  met  at  Whitehall,  and  exerted 
themselves  to  restore  tranquillity.  The 
trainbands  were  ordered  under  arms. 
A  body  of  cavalry  was  kept  in  readiness 
to  disperse  tumultuous  assemblages. 
Such  atonement  as  was  at  that  moment 
possible  was  made  for  the  gross  insults 
which  had  been  offered  to  foreign  go- 
vernments. A  reward  was  promised 
for  the  discovery  of  the  property  taken 
from  Wild  House ;  and  Ronquillo,  who 
had  not  a  bed  or  an  ounce  of  plate  left, 
was  splendidly  lodged  in  the  deserted 
palace  of  the  Kings  of  England.  A 
sumptuous  table  was  kept  for  him ;  and 
the  yeomen  of  the  guard  were  ordered 
to  wait  in  his  antechamber  with  the 
same  observance  which  they  were  in 

scribbler  who  makes  Argyle,  with  all  his 
cavalry,  swim  across  the  Clyde  at  a  place 
where  the  Clyde  is  more  than  four  miles  wide. 
(1857). 

*  London  Gazette,  Dec.  13. 1688 ;  Barillon, 
Dec.  ^. ;  Van  Citters,  same  date ;  Luttrell's 
Diary ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  256.  Orig.  Mem. ; 
ElUs  Correspondence,  Deo.  13. ;  Consultation 
of  the  Spanish  Council  of  State,  Jan.  ^.  1689. 
It  appears  that  Ronquillo  complained  bitterly 
to  his  government  of  his  losses ;  "  Sirviendolc 
solo  de  consuelo  el  haber  tenido  prevendon  do 
poder  oonsumir  El  Santislmo." 
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the  habit  of  paying  to  the  Sovereign. 
These  marks  of  respect  soothed  even  the 
punctilious  pride  of  the  Spanish  court, 
and  averted  all  danger  of  a  rupture.* 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  well  meant 
Armtof    efforts  of  the  provisional  go- 
jHtnjt.     vemment,  the  agitation  grew 
hourly  more  formidable.  It  was  height- 
ened   by    an    event    which,  even    at 
this  distance  of  time,   can  hardly  be 
related  without  a  feeling  of  vindictive 
pleasure.    A   scrivener  who   lived  at 
Wapping,  and  whose  trade  was  to  fur- 
nish   the  seafaring  men    there    with 
money    at    high    interest^   had    some 
time  before  lent  a  sum  on  bottomry. 
The  debtor  applied  to  equity  for  relief 
against  his  own  bond ;   and  the   case 
came  before  Jeffreys.    The  counsel  for 
the  borrower,  having  little  else  to  say, 
said  that  the  lender  was  a  Trimmer. 
The   Chancellor  instantly  fired.     *'A 
Trimmer!  where  is  he?    Let  me  see 
him.     I  have  heard  of  that  kind  of 
monster.   What  is  it  made  like  ?  "   The 
imfortunate  creditor  was  forced  to  stand 
forth.    The  Chancellor  glared  fiercely 
on  him,  stormed  at  him,  and  sent  him 
^way  half  dead  with  fright.     "  While  I 
live/'  the  poor  man  sai^  as  he  tottered 
out  of  the  court,  "  I  shall  never  forget 
that  terrible  countenance."    And  now 
the  day  of  retribution  had  arrived.  The 
Trimmer  was  walking  through  Wap- 
ping, when  he  saw  a  well  known  face 
looking  out  of  the  window  of  an  ale- 
house.  He  could  not  be  deceived.   The 
eyebrows,   indeed,   had    been    shaved 
away.     The  dress  was  that  of  a  com- 
mon sailor  from  Newcastle,  and  was 
black  with  coal  dust :  but  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  savage  eye  and  mouth  of 
Jeffreys.     The  alarm  was  given.    In 
a  moment  the  house  was  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  people  shaking  bludgeons 
and  bellowing  curses.     The  fugitive's 

*  London  Gazette,  Dec.  13. 1688 ;  Luttrell's 
Diary ;  Mulgrave's  Account  of  the  Revolution ; 
Consultation  of  the  Spanish  Council  of  State, 
Jan.  ^.  1689.  Something  was  said  about  re- 
prisals :  but  the  Spanish  council  treated  the 
suggestion  with  contempt.  "  Habiendo  sido 
este  liccho  por  mi  furor  de  pueblo,  sin  consen- 
timiento  del  gobiemo,  y  antes  contra  su 
voluntad,  oomo  lo-ha  mostrado  la  satisfaccion 
que  le  han  dado  y  le  han  prometido,  parccs 
que  no  hay  juicio  humane  quepuede  aoonsejar 
qne  se  pase  &  semejante  remedio." 


life  was  saved  by  a  company  of  the 
trainbands ;  and  he  was  carried  before 
the  Lord  Mayor.     The  Mayor  was  a 
simple  man  who  had  passed  his  whole 
life  in  obscurity,  and  was  bewildered 
by  finding  himself  an  important  actor 
in  a  mighty  revolution.     The  events  of 
the  last  twenty  four  hours,  and  the 
perilous  state  of  the  city  which  was 
under  his  charge,  had  disordered  his 
mind  and  his  body.     When  the  great 
man,  at  whose  frown,  a  £bw  days  bSbre, 
the  whole  kingdom  had  trembled,  was 
dragged  into  the  justice  room  berimed 
with  ashes,  half  dead  with  fright,  and 
followed  by  a  raging  multitude,  the 
agitation  of  the  unfortunate  Mayor  rose 
to  the  height.    He  fell  into  fits,  and 
was  carried  to  his  bed,  whence  he  never 
rose.    Meanwhile  the  throng  without 
was  constantly  becoming  more  numer- 
ous and  more  savage.     Jeffreys  b^ged 
to  be  sent  to  prison.     An  order  to  that 
effect  was  procured  from  the  Lords  who 
were  sitting  at  Whitehall ;  and  he  was 
conveyed  in  a  carriage  to  the  Tower. 
Two  regiments  of  militia  were  drawn 
out  to  escort  him,  and  found  the  duty 
a  difficult  one.    It  was  repeatedly  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  form,  as  if  for  die 
purpose  of  repelling  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
and  to  present  a  forest  of  pikes  to  the 
mob.    The  thousands  who  were  dis- 
appointed of  their  revenge  pursued  the 
coach,  with  howls  of  rage,  to  the  gate 
of  the  Tower,  brandishing  cudgels,  and 
holding  up  halters  full  in  the  prisoner's 
view.      The  wretched  man  meantime 
was  in  convulsions  of  terror.  He  wrong 
his  hands :  he  looked  wildly  out,  some- 
times at  one  window,  sometimes  at  the 
other,  and  was  heard  even  above  the 
tumult^  crying  "  Keep  them  oS,  gentle- 
men !    For  Ghod's  sake  keep  them  oflT!' 
At  length,  having  suffered  fiELr  more 
than  the  bitterness  of  death,  he  was 
safely  lodged  in  the  fortress  where  some 
of  his   most  illustrious    victims  had 
passed  their  last  days,  and  where  his 
own  life  was  destined  to  close  in  un- 
speakable ignominy  and  horror.* 

*  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  220. ;  JeSnrft 
Elegy ;  Luttrell's  Diary ;  Oldmizon,  762.  Old- 
mixon  was  in  the  crowd,  and  was,  I  donU 
not,  one  of  the  most  furious  there.  He  tells 
the  story  -vvell.  Ellis  Correspondmoo ;  Bomet, 
i.  797.  and  Onslow's  note. 
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All  this  time  an  actiTo  search  was 
making  after  Itoman  Catholic  priests. 
^any  were  arrested.  Two  Bishops, 
£llis  and  Leybum,  were  sent  to  New- 
gate. The  NunciOi  who  had  little 
reason  to  expect  that  either  his  spiri- 
tual or  his  political  character  would  be 
respected  by  the  multitiide,  made  his 
escape,  disguised  as  a  lacquey,  in  the 
train  of  the  minister  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.* 

AnotJier  day  of  agitation  and  alarm 
The  Irish  dosed,  and  was  followed  by  a 
Niffitt.  night  the  strangest  and  most 
terrible  that  England  had  ever  seen. 
!Early  in  theeYening  an  attack  was  made 
by  the  rabble  on  a  stately  house  which 
had  been  built  a  few  months  before  for 
Ix>rd.  Powis,  which,  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second,  was  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  which  is  still 
conspicuous  at  the  northwestern  angle 
of  Xiincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Some  troops 
•were  sent  thither:  the  mob  was  dis- 
persed, tranquillity  seemed  to  be  re- 
stored, and  the  citizens  were  retiring 
quietly  to  their  beds.  Just  at  this 
time  arose  a  whisper  which  swelled 
fast  into  a  fearful  clamour,  passed  in  an 
hour  from  Piccadilly  to  Whitechapel, 
and  spread  into  every  street  and  alley 
of  the  capital.  It  was  said  that  the 
Irish  whom  Feversham  had  let  loose 
-were  marching  on  London  and  massa- 
cring erery  man,  woman,  and  child  on 
the  road.  At  one  in  the  morning  the 
drums  of  the  militia  beat  to  arms. 
Everywhere  terrified  women  were  weep- 
ing and  wringing  their  hands,  while 
their  fathers  and  husbands  were  equip- 
ping themselves  for  fight.  Before  two 
the  capital  wore  a  face  of  stern  prepared- 
ness which  might  weU  have  daunted  a 
real  enemy,  if  such  an  enemy  had  been 
approaching.  Candles  y^eve  blazing  at 
all  the  windows.  The  public  places 
xrere  as  bright  as  at  noonday.  All  the 
great  avenues  were  barricaded.  More 
"than  twenty  thousand  pikes  and  mus- 
Icets  lined  the  streets.  The  late  day- 
"break  of  the  winter  solstice  found  the 
-whole  City  still  in  arms.  During  many 
y^^ears  the  Londoners  retained  a  vivid 
recollection  of  what  they  called  the 

*  Adda,  Dec,  A. ;  Tan  Gitters,  Dec.  §|. 


Irish  Night.  "When  it  was  known  that 
there  had  been  no  danger,  attempts 
were  made  to  discover  the  origin  of  the 
rumour  which  had  produced  so  much 
agitation.  It  appeared  that  some  per- 
sons who  had  the  look  and  dress  of 
clowns  just  arrived  from  the  country 
had  first  spread  the  report  in  the 
suburbs  a  little  before  midm'ght :  but 
whence  these  men  came,  and  by  whom 
they  were  employed,  remained  a  mys- 
tery. And  soon  news  arrived  fix>m 
many  quarters  which  bewildered  the 
public  mind  still  more.  The  panic  had 
not  been  confined  to  London.  The  ciy 
that  disbanded  Irish  soldiers  were  com- 
ing to  murder  the  Protestants  had,  ^ith 
malignant  ingenuity,  been  raised  at  once 
in  many  places  widely  distant  from  each 
other.  Great  numbers  of  letters,  skil- 
fully framed  for  the  purpose  of  fright- 
ening ignorant  people,  had  been  sent 
by  stage  coaches,  by  waggons,  and  by 
the  post,  to  various  parts  of  England. 
All  these  letters  came  to  hand  almost  at 
the  same  time.  In  a  hundred  towns  at 
once  the  populace  was  possessed  with 
the  belief  that  armed  barbarians  were 
at  hand,  bent  on  perpetrating  crimes  as 
foul  as  those  which  had  disgraced  the 
rebellion  of  Ulster.  No  Protestant 
would  find  mercy.  Children  would  be 
compelled  by  torture  to  murder  their 
parents.  Babes  would  be  stuck  on 
pikes,  or  fiung  into  the  blazing  ruins  of 
what  had  latelv  been  happy  dwellings. 
Great  multitudes  assembled  with  wea- 
pons :  the  people  in  some  places  began 
to  pull  down  bridges,  and  to  throw  up 
barricades:  but  soon  the  excitement 
went  down.  In  many  districts  those 
who  had  been  so  fouUy  imposed  upon 
learned  with  delight,  alloyed  by  shame, 
that  there  was  not  a  single  Popish 
soldier  within  a  week's  march.  There 
were  places,  indeed,  where  some  strag- 
gling bands  of  Irish  made  their  appear- 
ance and  demanded  food:  but  it  can 
scarcely  bo  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime 
that  tney  did  not  choose  to  die  of 
hunger ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  committed  any  wanton  outrage. 
In  truth  they  were  much  less  numerous 
than  was  commonly  supposed;  and 
their  spirit  was  cowed  by  finding  them- 
selves left  on  a  sudden,  without  leaders 
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or  proTirions,  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty 
population  which  felt  towards  them  as 
men  feel  towards  a  drove  of  wolves. 
Of  all  the  subjects  of  James  none  had 
more  reason  to  execrate  him  than  these 
unfortunate  members  .of  his  church  and 
defenders  of  his  throne.* 

It  is  honourable  to  the  English  cha- 
racter tbat^  notwithstanding  the  aver- 
sion with  which  the  Koman  Catholic 
religion  and  the  Irish  race  were  then 
regarded,  notwithstanding  the  anarchy 
which  was  the  effect  of  the  flight  of 
James,  notwithstanding  the  artfhl  ma- 
chinations which  were  employed  to 
scare  the  multitude  into  cruelty,  no 
atrocions  crime  was  perpetrated  at  this 
conjuncture.  Much  property,  indeed, 
was  destroyed  and  carried  away.  The 
houses  of  many  Eoman  Catholic  gentle- 
men were  attad:ed.  Parks  were  ravaged. 
Deer  were  slain  and  stolen.  Some  vene- 
rable specimens  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages  bear  to  this 
day  the  marks  of  the  popular  violence. 
The  roads  were  in  many  places  made 
impassable  by  a  selfappointed  police, 
wluch  stopped  every  traveller  till  he 

? roved  that  he  was  not  a  Papist.  The 
Thames  was  infested  by  a  set  of  pirates 
who,  under  pretence  of  searchiiig  for 
arms  or  delinquents,  rummaged  every 
boat  that  passed.  Obnoxious  persons 
were  insulted  and  hustled.  Many  pec- 
sons  who  were  not  obnoxious  were  glad 
to  ransom  their  persons  and  effects  by 
bestowing  some  guineas  on  the  zealous 
Protestants  who  had,  without  any  legal 
authority,  assumed  the  office  of  in- 
quisitors. But  in  all  this  confusion, 
which  lasted  several  days  and  extended 
over  many  counties,  not  a  sinsle  Bo- 
man  Catholic  lost  his  life.  The  mob 
showed  no  inclination  to  blood,  except 
in  the  case  of  Jeffreys :  and  the  hatred 
which  that  bad  man  inspired  had  more 
affinity  with  humanity  than  with 
cruelty.f 

Many  years  later  Hugh  Speke 
affirmed  that  the  Irish  Night  was  his 

•  Van  Citters,  Dec  ||.  1688 ;  Lnttrdl's 
Diary  ;  Ellis  Correspondence  :  Oldmixon, 
761.;  Speke's  Secret  History  of  the  Bevo- 
Intlon;  Life  of  James,  iL  257.;  Eachard's 
History  of  the  Bevolutior :  History  of  the 
Desertion. 

t  We  of  James,  11. 268,  | 


work,  that  he  had  prompted  the  rustics 
who  raised  London,  and  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  letters  which  had 
spread  dismay  through  the  country. 
His  assertion  is  not  intrinsically  im- 
probable :  but  it  rests  on  no  evidence 
except  his  own  word.  He  was  a  man 
quite  capable  of  committing  such  a 
villany,  and  quite  capable  also  of 
falsely  boasting  that  he  had  com- 
mitted it.* 

At  London  William  was  impatientlj 
expected :  for  it  was  not  doubted  that 
his  vigour  and  ability  would  speedily 
restore  order  and  security.  There  wai 
however  some  delay  for  which  Ha 
Prince  cannot  justly  be  blamed.  His 
original  intention  had  been  to  proceed 
from  Hungerford  to  Oxford,  where  he 
was  assured  of  an  honourable  and 
affectionate  reception ;  but  the  arrival 
of  the  deputation  from  Guildhall  in- 
duced him  to  change  his  intention  and 
to  hasten  directly  towards  the  capital 
On  the  way  he  learned  that  Eever^iam, 
in  pursuance  of  the  Hingis  orders,  had 
dismissed  the  royal  army,  and  that 
thousands  of  soldiers,  freed  from  le* 
straint  and  destitute  of  necessaries, 
were  scattered  over  the  counties  through 
which  the  road  to  London  lay.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  for  William  to 
proceed  slenderly  attended  withont 
great  danger,  not  only  to  his  own  per- 
son, about  which  he  was  not  much  in 
the  habit  of  being  solicitous,  but  also 
to  the  great  interests  which  were  under 
his  care.  It  was  necessary  that  he 
should  regulate  his  own  movements  hj 
the  movements  of  his  troops;  and 
troops  could  then  move  but  slowly 
along  the  highways  of  England  in 
midwinter.  He  was,  on  this  occasion, 
a  little  moved  from  his  ordinary  com- 
posure. ''I  am  not  to  be  thus  dealt 
with,"  he  exclaimed  with  bitterness; 
"  and  that  my  Lord  Feversham  shall 
find.''  Prompt  and  judicious  measmei 
were  taken  to  remedy  the  evils  whidi 
James  had  caused.  Churchill  and 
Grafton  were  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  reassembhng  the  dispersed  army 
and  bringing  it  into  order.  The 
English  soldiers  were  invited  to  zesome 

•  Secret  Bstary  of  the  BeveluUosL 
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their  military  chaiacter.  The  Irish 
were  commanded  to  deliyer  up  their 
arms  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  ban- 
dittd,  but  were  assured  that,  if  they 
would  submit  quietly,  they  should  be 
supplied  with  necessaries.* 

The  Prince's  orders  were  earned  into 
effect  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  ex- 
cept from  the  IrLsh  soldiers  who  had 
been  in  garrison  at  Tilbuiy.  One  of 
these  men  snapped  a  pistol  at  Grafton. 
It  missed  fire,  and  the  assassin  was 
instantly  shot  dead  by  an  Englishman. 
About  two  hundred  of  the  unfortunate 
strangers  made  a  gallant  attempt  to 
return  to  their  own  country.  They 
seized  a  richly  laden  East  Indiaman 
which  had  just  arrived  in  the  Thames, 
and  tried  to  procure  pilots  by  force  at 
GraTesend.  No  pilot,  however,  was  to 
be  found;  and  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  trusting  to  their  own  skill 
in  navigation.  They  soon  ran  their 
ship  aground,  and,  after  some  blood- 
shed, were  compelled  to  lay  down  their 
«rms.t 

William  had  now  been  five  weeks 
on  DBnglish  ground;  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  his  good  fortune 
had  been  uninterrupted.  His  own 
prudence  and  firmness  had  been  con- 
spicuously displayed,  and  yet  had  done 
less  for  him  than  the  folly  and  pusilla- 
nimity of  others.  And  now,  at  the 
moment  when  it  seemed  that  his  plans 
were  about  to  be  crowned  with  entire 
success,  they  were  disconcerted  by  one 
of  those  strange  incidents  which  so 
often  confound  the  most  exg^uisite  de- 
vices of  human  policy. 

On  the  morping  of  the  thirteenth  of 
The  King  December  the  people  of  Lon- 
J25^**  don,  not  yet  fully  recovered 
sheerncM.  from  the  agitation  of  the  Irish 
Night,  were  surprised  by  a  rumour  that 
the  yiTig  had  been  detained,  and  was 
still  in  the  island.  The  report  gathered 
strength  during  the  day,  and  was  fuUy 
confirmed  before  the  evening. 

James  had  travelled  with  relays  of 
coach  horses  along  the  southern  shore 

»  Clarendon's  Diary,  December  IS.  1688; 
Van  CJittere,  December  ij. ;  Bachard's  Hia- 
Uyey  of  the  Berolntion. 

t  Van  Oitters,  Dec.  ||.  1688  LnttreU's 
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of  the  Thames^  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  twelfth  had  reached  Emley  Feny 
near  the  island  of  Sheppey.  There  lay 
the  hoy  in  which  he  was  to  saiL  He 
went  on  board:  but  the  wind  blew 
&esh ;  and  the  master  would  not  ven- 
ture to  put  to  sea  without  more  ballast 
A  tide  was  thus  lost.  Midnight  was 
approaching  before  the  vessel  began  to 
float.  Sy  that  time  the  news  that  the 
King  had  disappeared,  that  the  country 
was  without  a  government,  and  that 
London  was  in  confusion,  had  travelled 
fast  down  the  Thames,  and  wherever  it 
spread  had  produced  outrage  and  mis- 
rule. The  rude  fishermen  of  the 
Kentish  coast  eyed  the  hoy  with  sus- 
picion and  with  cupidity.  It  was 
whispered  that  some  persons  in  the 
garb  of  gentlemen  had  gone  on  board 
of  her  in  great  haste.  Perhaps  they 
were  Jesuits :  perhaps  they  were  rich. 
Fifty  or  sixty  boatmen,  animated  at 
once  by  hatred  of  Popery  and  by  love 
of  plunder,  boarded  the  hoy  just  as  she 
was  about  to  make  saiL  The  passen- 
gers were  told  that  they  must  go  on 
shore  and  be  examined  by  a  magistrate. 
The  King's  appearance  excited  sus- 
picion. "It  is  Father  Petre,"  cried 
one  ruffian ;  "  I  know  him  by  his  lean 
jaws."  "  Search  the  hatchet  faced  old 
Jesuit^"  became  the  general  cry.  He 
was  rudely  pulled  and  pushed  about. 
His  money  and  wateh  were  taken  from 
him.  He  had  about  him  his  corona- 
tion ring,  and  some  other  trinkets  of 
great  value!:  but  these  escaped  the 
search  of  the  robbers,  who  iodeed  were 
so  ignorant  of  jewellery  that  they  took 
his  diamond  buckles  for  bits  of  glass. 

At  length  the  prisoners  were  put  on 
shore  and  carried  to  an  inn.  A  crowd 
had  assembled  there  to  see  them ;  and 
James,  though  disguised  by  a  wig  of 
different  shape  and  colour  from  that 
which  he  usually  wore,  was  at  once  re- 
cognised. For  a  moment  the  rabble 
seemed  to  be  overawed:  but  the  ex- 
hortations of  their  chiefs  revived  their 
courage ;  and  the  sight  of  Hales,  whom 
they  well  knew  and  bitterly  hated, 
infiamed  their  fury.  His  park  was  in 
the  neighbourhood;  and  at  that  very 
moment  a  band  of  rioters  was  em- 
ployed  in   pillaging   his  house    an4 
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shooting  Ills  deer.  The  multitude 
assured  the  King  that  they  woiild  not 
hurt  him :  but  tiey  refused  to  let  him 
depart.  It  chanced  that  the  Earl  of 
Winchelsea,  a  Protestant,  but  a  zealous 
royalist,  head  of  the  Finch  &milY,  and 
a  kinsman  of  Nottingham,  was  ^en  at 
Canterbury.  As  soon  as  he  learned 
what  had  happened  he  hastened  to  the 
coast,  accompanied  by  some  Kentish 
gentlemen,  ny  their  intervention  the 
King  was  removed  to  a  more  con- 
Tenient  lodging:  but  he  was  still  a 
prisoner.  The  mob  kept  constant 
watch  round  the  house  to  which  he 
had  been  carried;  and  some  of  the 
ringleaders  lay  at  the  door  of  his  bed- 
room. His  demeanour  meantime  was 
that  of  a  man,  all  the  nerves  of  whose 
mind  had  been  broken  by  the  load  of 
misfortunes.  Sometimes  he  spoke  so 
haughtily  that  the  rustics  who  had 
charge  of  him  were  provoked  into 
making  insolent  replies.  Then  he  be- 
took himself  to  supplication.  "Let 
me  go,"  he  cried;  "get  me  a  boat. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  is  hunting  for 
my  life.  If  you  do  not  let  me  fly  now, 
it  will  be  too  late.  My  blood  will  be 
on  vour  heads.  He  that  is  not  with 
me  IS  against  me."  On  this  last  text 
he  preached  a  sermon  half  an  hour 
long.  He  harangued  on  a  strange 
variety  of  subjects,  on  the  disobedience 
of  the  fellows  of  Magdalene  College, 
on  the  miracles  wrought  by  Saint 
"Winifred's  well,  on  the  disloyalty  of 
the  black  coats,  and  on  the  virtues  of 
a  piece  of  the  true  cross  which  he  had 
imfortunately  lost.  "What  have  I 
done?"  he  demanded  of  the  Kentish 
squires  who  attended  him.  "  Tell  me 
the  truth.  "What  error  have  I  com- 
mitted ?  "  Those  to  whom  he  put  these 
questions  were  too  humane  to  return 
the  answer  which  must  have  risen  to 
their  lips,  and  listened  to  his  wild  talk 
in  pitying  silence.* 

•  "When  the  news  that  he  had  been 
stopped,  insulted,  roughly  handled,  and 
plundered,  and  that  he  was  still  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  rude  churls, 
reached    the    capital,   many  passions 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  251.  Orig.  Mem. ;  Letter 
printed  in  Tlndal's  Gontinoation  of  Bapin. 
This  curious  letter  is  in  the  Harl.  MSS.  6852. 


were  roused.  Rigid  Churchmen,  who 
had,  a  few  hours  before,  begun  to  tiliink 
that  they  were  freed  from  their  alle- 

g'ance  to  him,  now  felt  misgivings, 
e  had  not  quitted  his  kingdom.  He 
had  not  consummated  his  abdication. 
If  he  should  resume  his  regal  office, 
could  they,  on  their  principles,  lefiue 
to  pay  him  obedience?  Enlightened 
statesmen  foresaw  with  concern  that  aU 
the  disputes  which  his  flight  had  for  a 
moment  set  at  rest  would  be  revived 
and  exasperated  by  his  return.  Some 
of  the  common  people^  though  still 
smarting  from  recent  wrongs,  wen 
touched  with  compassion  for  a  great 
prince  outraged  by  ruffians,  and  were 
willing  to  entertain  a  hope,  more 
honourable  to  their  good  nature  than 
to  their  discernment,  that  he  might 
even  now  repent  of  the  errors  which 
had  brought  on  him  so  terrible  t 
punishment 

From  the  moment  when  it  was  kno^rn 
that  the  King  was  still  in  England, 
Sancroft,  who  had  hitherto  acted  ti 
chief  of  the  P^visional  Grovemment, 
absented  himself  from  the  sittings  of 
the  Peers.  Halifax,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  Dutch  head  quarten, 
was  placed  in  the  chair.  His  senti- 
ments had  undei^ne  a  great  change  in 
a  few  hours.  Both  public  and  private 
feelings  now  impelled  him  to  join  the 
"Whigs.  Those  who  candidly  examine 
the  evidence  which  has  come  down  to 
us  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  accepted 
the  office  of  royal  Commissioner  in  the 
sincere  hope  of  effecting  an  acoommo- 
dation  between  the  King  and  the 
Prince  on  fair  terms.  The  negotiation 
had  commenced  prosperoudy:  the 
Prince  had  offered  terms  which  the 
King  could  not  but  acknowledge  to  be 
fair :  the  eloquent  and  ingenious,Trim- 
mer  might  flatter  himself  that  he  should 
be  able  to  mediate  between  infuriated 
factions,  to  dictate  a  compromise  be- 
tween extreme  opinions,  to  secure  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  his  conntzyt 
without  exposing  her  to  the  risks  in- 
separable from  a  change  of  djnastj 
and  a  disputed  succession.  While  Iw 
was  pleasing  himself  with  thoughts  to 
agreeable  to  his  temper,  he  learned 
that  he  had  b^n  deceived,  and  had 
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been  used  as  an  instminent  for  de- 
ceiving the  naticn.  His  mission  to 
Hungerford  had  been  a  fool's  eirand. 
The  King  had  never  meant  to  abide 
by  the  terms  which  he  had  instracted 
his  Commissioners  to  propose.  He  had 
charged  them  to  decUre  that  he  was 
willing  to  submit  all  the  questions  in 
dispute  to  the  Parliament  which  he 
had  summoned;  and,  while  they  were 
delivering  his  message,  he  had  burned 
the  writs,  made  away  with  the  seal,  let 
loose  the  army,  suspended  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  dissolved  the  govern- 
ment, and  fled  from  the  capitaL 
Halifax  saw  that  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment was  no  longer  possible.  He  also 
felt,  it  may  be  suspected,  the  vexation 
natural  to  a  man  widely  renowned  for 
wisdom,  who  finds  that  he  has  been 
duped  by  an  understanding  immeasur- 
ably inferior  to  his  own,  and  the  vexa- 
tion natural  to  a  great  master  of 
ridicule,  who  finds  himself  placed  in  a 
ridiculous  situation.  His  judgment 
and  his  resentment  alike  induced  him 
to  relinquish  the  schemes  of  reconcilia- 
tion on  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
intent,  and  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  those  who  were  bent  on  raising 
William  to  the  throne.* 

A  journal  of  what  passed  in  the 
Council  of  Lords  while  Halifax  pre- 
sided is  still  extant  in  his  own  hand- 
writing.f  No  precaution,  which  seemed 
necessaiy  for  tiie  prevention  of  outrage 
and  robbery,  was  omitted.  The  Peers 
took  on  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  giving  orders  that,  if  the  rabble  rose 
again,  tiie  soldiers  should  fire  with 
bullets.  Jefireys  was  brought  to 
Whitehall  and  inteirogated  as  to  what 
had  become  of  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
writs.  At  his  own  earnest  request  he 
was  remanded  to  the  Tower,  as  the 

*  Beresby  was  told,  by  a  lady  whom  he  does 
not  name,  that  the  King  had  no  intention  of 
withdrawing  till  he  xeoeived  a  letter  from 
Halifax,  who  was  then  at  Hungerford.  The 
letter,  she  said,  informed  His  Majesty  that,  if 
lie  staid,  his  life  wonld  be  in  danger.  This 
-was  certainly  a  fiction.  The  King,  before  the 
OoTmniasioners  left  London,  had  told  Barillon 
that  their  embassy  was  a  mere  feint,  and  had 
expressed  a  fall  reeolation  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. It  is  clear  from  Beresby's  own  narra- 
tive that  Halifax  thought  himself  shamefnlly 


t  Earl.  MS.  255, 


only  place  where  his  life  could  be  safe ; 
and  he  retired  thanking  and  blessing 
those  who  had  given  him  the  protec- 
tion  of  a  prison.  A  Whig  nobleman 
moved  that  Oates  should  be  set  at 
liberty:  but  this  motion  was  over- 
ruled.* 

The  business  of  the  day  was  nearly 
over,  and  Halifax  was  about  to  rise, 
when  he  was  informed  that  a  messenger 
from  Sheemess  was  in  attendance.  No 
occurrence  could  be  more  perpleidng  or 
annoying.  To  do  anything,  to  do 
nothings  was  to  incur  a  grave  responsi- 
bility. Halifax,  wishing  probably  to 
obtain  time  for  communication  with 
the  Prince,  would  have  adjourned  the 
meeting:  but  Mulgrave  begged  the 
Lords  to  keep  their  seats,  and  intro- 
duced the  messenger.  The  man  told 
his  stoiy  with  many  tears,  and  pro- 
duced a  letter  written  in  the  King^s 
hand,  and  addressed  to  no  particular 
person,  but  imploring  the  aid  of  all 
good  Englishmen.f 

Such  an  appeal  it  was  hardly  possi- 
ble to  disregard.  The  Lords  TheLonu 
ordered  Feversham  to  hasten  S b7i«!i 
with  a  troop  of  the  Life  Gruards  iib«rty. 
to  the  place  where  the  King  was 
detained,  and  to  set  His  Majesty  at 
liberty. 

Already  Middleton  and  a  few  other 
adherents  of  the  royal  cause  had  set 
out  to  assist  and  comfort  their  unhappy 
master.  They  found  him  strictly  con- 
fined, and  were  not  suffered  to  enter 
his  presence  till  they  had  delivered  up 
their  swords.  The  concourse  of  people 
about  him  was  by  this  time  immense. 
Some  Whig  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  brought  a  large  body  of 
militia  to  guard  him.  They  had  ima- 
giiied  most  erroneously  that  by  de- 
taining him  they  were  ingratiating 
themselves  with  his  enemies,  and  were 
greatly  disturbed  when  they  learned 
that  the  treatment  which  the  King 
had  undergone  was  disapproved  by  the 
Provisional  Government  in  London, 
and  that  a  body  of  cavaliy  was  on  the 
road  to  release  him.  Feversham  soon  ar- 
rived. He  had  left  his  troop  at  Sitting- 
bourne  :  but  there  was  no  occasion  to 

•  Halifax  MS. ;  Van  Citters,  Deo.  ||.  1688, 
t  Mulgrave's  Account  of  the  Beyolutioiu 
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use  force.  The  Kin^  was  snffiared  to 
depart  without  opposition,  and  was  re- 
moTed  by  his  frienda  to  Bochester, 
where  he  took  some  rest,  which  he 
greatly  needed.  He  was  in  a  pitiable 
state.  Not  only  was  his  understanding, 
which  had  never  been  yeiy  clear,  alto- 
gether bewildered:  but  the  personal 
courage  which,  when  a  young  man,  he 
had  uiown  in  several  battles,  both  by 
sea  and  by  land,  had  forsaken  him. 
The  rongh  corporal  usage  whidi  he 
had  now,  for  the  first  time,  undergone, 
seems  to  have  discomposed  him  more 
than  any  other  event  of  his  chequered 
life.  The  desertion  of  his  army,  of  his 
fayourites,  of  his  fiunily,  affected  him 
less  than  the  indignities  which  he  had 
suffered  when  his  hoy  was  boarded. 
The  remembrance  of  those  indignities 
continued  lone  to  rankle  in  his  heart, 
and  showed  itself,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  three  years,  in  a  way  which 
moved  all  Europe  to  contemptuous 
mirth. 

Yet,  had  he  possessed  an  ordinary 
measure  of  good  senses  he  would  have 
seen  that  those  who  had  detained  him 
had  unintentionally  done  him  a  great 
service.  The  events  which  had  taken 
place  during  his  absence  from  his  capi- 
tal ought  to  have  convinced  him  that, 
if  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping,  he 
never  would  have  returned.  In  his 
own  despite  he  had  been  saved  from 
ruin.  He  had  another  chance,  a  last 
chance.  Grreat  as  his  offences  had 
been,  to  dethrone  him,  while  he  re- 
mained in  his  kingdom  and  offered  to 
assent  to  such  conditions  as  a  free 
Parliament  might  impose,  would  have 
been  almost  impossible. 

During  a  short  time  he  seemed  dis- 
posed to  remain.  He  sent  Feversham 
from  Eochester  with  a  letter  to  William. 
The  substance  of  the  letter  was  that 
His  Majesty  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Whitehall,  that  he  wished  to  have  a 
personal  conference  with  the  Prince, 
and  that  Saint  James's  Palace  should 
be  fitted  up  for  His  Highness.* 

William  was  now  at  Windsor.    He 

William'*  ^^^  learned  with  deep  morti- 
embw-      fication  the  events  which  had 
''■*™*°*'   taken  place  on  the  coast  of 
*  life  of  James,  ii.  261.  Oilg.  Mem. 


Kent.  Just  before  the  news  anived, 
those  who  approached  him  had  ob- 
served that  his  spirits  were  unusuallj 
high.  He  had,  indeed,  reason  to  re- 
joice. A  vacant  throne  was  befim 
him.  All  parties,  it  seemed,  would, 
with  one  voice,  invite  him  to  mount  it 
On  a  sudden  his  prospects  were  over- 
cast. The  abdication,  it  appeared,  had 
not  been  completed.  A  la^  propor- 
tion of  his  own  followers  would  navo 
scruples  about  deposing  a  King  who 
remained  among  them,  who  invited 
them  to  represent  their  grievances  in  a 
parliamentary  way,  and  who  promised 
frill  redress.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
Prince  should  e^uimine  his  new  position, 
and  should  determine  on  a  new  line  of 
action.  No  course  was  open  to  him 
which  was  altogether  free  from  oljec- 
tions,  no  course  which  would  place  him 
in  a  situation  so  advantageous  as  that 
which  he  had  occupied  a  few  honis 
before.  Yet  something  might  be  done 
The  Kin^s  first  attempt  to  escape  had 
failed.  What  was  now  most  to  be 
desired  was  that  he  should  make  a 
second  attempt  with  better  success. 
He  must  be  at  once  frightened  and 
enticed.  The  liberality  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  in  the  negotiation  at 
Hungerford,  and  which  he  had  req[uited 
by  a  breach  of  futh,  would  now  be  oat 
of  season.  No  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion must  be  proposed  to  him.  If  he 
should  propose  terms  he  must  be  coldly 
answered.  No  violence  must  be  used 
towards  him,  or  even  threatened.  Yet 
it  might  not  be  impossible,  without 
either  using  or  threatening  violence,  to 
make  so  weak  a  man  uneasy  about  his 
personal  safety.  He  would  soon  be 
eager  to  fly.  All  facilities  for  flight 
must  then  be  placed  within  his  reach; 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  he  should 
not  again  be  stopped  by  any  officioos 
blunderer. 

Such  was  William's  plan;  and  the 
ability  and  determination  witii  . 

which  he  carried  it  into  effect  fwwp. 
present  a  strange  contrast  to  *"* 
the  folly  and  cowardice  with  which  he 
had  to  deaL  He  soon  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  commencing  his  system 
of  intimidation.  Feversham  arrived  ai 
Windsor    with   James's    letter.    TIm 
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saessenger  had  not  been  yeiy  jndidonslj 
selectea  It  was  he  who  had  disbanded 
the  rojal  anny.  To  him  primarilj 
were  to  be  imputed  the  conftiBion  and 
terror  of  the  Irish  Night.  His  conduct 
was  loudly  blamed  by  the  public 
William  had  been  provoked  into  mut- 
tering a  few  words  of  menace ;  and  a  fiew 
worda  of  menaice  from  William's  lipe 
generally  meant  something.  Ferersham 
was  asked  for  his  safe  conduct.  He 
had  none.  By  coming  without  one 
into  the  midst  of  a  hostile  camp,  he  had, 
accsording  to  the  laws  of  war,  made 
himself  liable  to  be  treated  with  the 
utniost  severity.  William  refiised  to 
see  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put 
under  arrest*  Zulestein  was  instantly 
despatched  to  inform  James  that  the 
Prince  declined  the  proposed  confer- 
ence, and  desired  that  His  Miyesty 
would  remain  at  Rochester. 

But  it  was  too  late.     James  was 

ArriTaiof  ^^^^^^^J  ^  Loudou.  He  had 
jamM  In  hesitatod  about  the  journey, 
^'*"***^  and  had,  at  one  time,  deter- 
mined to  make  another  attempt  to 
reach  the  Continent.  But  at  length  he 
yielded  to  the  urgency  of  friends  who 
were  wiser  than  himself  and  set  out 
for  WhitehalL  He  arrived  there  on 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday  the  sixteenth 
of  December.  He  had  been  apprehen- 
sire  that  the  common  people,  who, 
during  his  absence,  had  given  so  many 
proo&  of  their  aversion  to  Popery, 
would  offer  him  some  affiront  But  the 
vexy  violence  of  the  recent  outbreak 
had  produced  a  remission.  The  storm 
had  spent  itsel£  Good  humour  and 
pity  had  succeeded  to  fory.  In  no 
quarter  was  any  disposition  shown  to 
insult  the  King.  Some  cheers  were 
raised  as  his  coach  passed  through  the 
City.  The  bdls  of  some  churches  were 
rung ;  and  a  few  bonfires  were  lighted 
in  honour  of  his  zetiim.t    His  feeble 

*  Clazendon's  Diary,  Dec.  16. 1688 ;  Bnmefc, 
L800. 

t  Life  of  James,  iL  262,  Orig.  Hem. ;  Bur- 
net, 1.  799.  In  the  History  of  the  Desertion 
(1689)  it  is  a£GLrmed  that  the  shoats  on  this 
oocasioii  were  uttered  merely  \tv  some  idle 
Iwys,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
looked  on  in  ailenoe.  Oldmizon,  who  waa  in 
the  crowd,  says  the  same ;  and  Ralph,  whose 
pKejodloes  were  very  diilerentfrom  Oldmizon's, 
teUs  us  that  the  information  which  he  had 


mind,  whichhad  just  before  been  sunk  in 
despondency,  was  extravagantly  elated 
by  these  unexpected  signs  of  popi^ar 
goodwill  and  compassion.  He  entered  his 
dwelling  in  high  spirits.  It  speedily  re- 
sumed its  old  aspect  Boman  Catholic 
priests,  who  had,  during  the  preceding 
week,  been  glad  to  lude  themselves 
&om  the  rage  of  the  multitude  in 
vaults  and  cocklofts,  now  came  forth 
from  their  lurking  plaices,  anddemanded 
possession  of  their  old  apartments  in 
the  palace.  Grace  was  said  at  the  royal 
table  by  a  Jesuit.  The  Irish  brogue, 
then  the  most  hateM  of  iJl  sounds  to 
English  ears,  was  heard  everywhere  in 
the  courts  and  galleries.  The  King 
himself  had  resumed  all  his  old  haugh- 
tiness. He  held  a  Council,  his  last 
Council,  and,  even  in  that  extremity, 
summoned  to  the  board  persons  not 
legally  qualified  to  sit  there.  He  ex- 
pressed high  displeasure  at  the  conduct 
of  those  Lords  who,  during  his  absence, 
had  dared  to  take  the  administration 
on  themselves.  It  was  their  duty,  he 
conceived,  to  let  society  be  dissolved, 
to  let  the  houses  of  Ambassadors  be 
pulled  down,  to  let  London  be  set  on 
fire,  rather  than  assume  the  functions 
which  he  had  thought  fit  to  abandon. 
Among  those  whom  he  thus  censured 
were  some  nobles  and  prelates  who,  in 
spite  of  all  his  errors,  had  been  con- 
stantly true  to  him,  and  who,  even  after 
this  provocation,  never  could  be  induced 
by  hope  or  fear  to  transfer  their  alle- 
giance ftom  him  to  any  other  sove- 
reign.* 

But  his  courage  was  soon  cast  down* 
Scarcdy  had  he  entered  his  palace 
when  Zulestein  was  announced.  Wil- 
liam's cold  and  stem  message  was  deli- 
vered. The  King  still  pressed  for  a 
personal  conference  with  his  nephew. 

received  from  a  loneotable  eyewitnees  was  to 
the  same  effe<^  ^e  truth  probably  la  that 
the  Bigns  of  joy  were  in  themaelveB  slight, 
but  seemed  extaraoxdinary  beoanae  a  violent 
exploflion  of  pnblio  indignation  had  been  ex- 
pected. BanUon  mentions  that  there  had 
been  aoolamations  and  some  bonfires,  but  adds, 
"  Le  people  dans  le  fond  est  poor  le  Prince 
d'Qrange.**    Deo.  |f  1688. 

*  London  Gkoette,  Dec  16.  1686 ;  Mul- 
grave's  Account  of  the  Bevolution ;  Historv 
of  the  Desertion;  Burnet,  I.  799.  JBvelyn'a 
Diary,  Dec  18. 17. 1688. 
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"  I  would  not  haye  left  lEtochester/'  he 
said,  *'  if  I  had  known  that  he  wished 
me  not  to  do  so :  bnt,  since  I  am  here, 
I  hope  that  he  will  come  to  Saint 
James's."  "  I  must  plainly  tell  Your 
Majesty/'  said  Zulestein,  "that  His 
Highness  will  not  come  to  London 
while  there  are  any  troops  here  which 
are  not  under  his  orders."  The  King, 
confounded  by  this  answer,  remained 
silent  Zulestein  retired;  and  soon  a 
gentleman  entered  the  bedchamber 
with  the  news  that  Feyersham  had  been 
put  under  arrest.*  James  was  greatly 
disturbed.  Yet  the  recollection  of  the 
applause  with  which  he  had  been 
greeted  still  buoyed  up  his  spirits.  A 
wild  hope  rose  in  his  mind.  He  fancied 
that  London,  so  long  the  stronghold  of 
Protestantism  andWhiggism,  was  ready 
to  take  arms  in  his  defence.  He  sent 
to  ask  the  Common  Council  whether,  if 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  City, 
they  would  engage  to  defend  him 
against  the  Prince.  But  the  Common 
Council  had  not  foigotten  the  seizure 
of  the  charter  and  the  judicial  murder 
of  Cornish,  and  refused  to  give  the 
pledge  which  was  demanded.  Then  the 
King's  heart  again  sank  within  him. 
Where,  he  asked,  was  he  to  look  for 
protection?  He  might  as  well  have 
Ihitch  troops  about  nim  as  his  own 
Life  Ghiards.  As  to  the  citizens,  he 
now  understood  what  their  huzzas  and 
bonfires  were  worth.  Nothing  remained 
but  flight ;  and  yet,  he  said,  he  knew 
that  there  was  nothing  which  his  ene- 
mies so  much  desired  as  that  he  would 

fly.t   . 

While  he  was  in  this  state  of  trepi- 

coniiiita.  ^**io°>  ^®  ^**®  '^^  ^®  subject 
tion  at  of  graye  deliberation  at  Wind- 
^'i^^-  Bor.  The  court  of  WilUam 
was  now  crowded  to  oyerflowing  with 
eminent  men  of  all  parties.  Most  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Noruiem  insurrection 
had  joined  him.  Seyeral  of  the  Lords, 
who  had  during  the  anarchy  of  the 
preceding  week,  taken  upon  themselyes 
to  act  as  a  ProTisional  Goyemment, 
had,  as  soon  as  the  King  retui^ed, 
quitted  London  for  the  Dutch  head 

«  History  of  James,  ii.  262.  Orig.  Hem. 
t  Barillon,  Dec.  -^.  1688 ;  Life  of  James,  ii. 
»71, 


quarters.    One  of  these  was  TTftlii^y^ 
William  had  welcomed  him  with  great 
satisfaction,  but  had  not  been  able  to 
suppress  a  sarcastic  smile  at  seeing  the 
ingenious  and  accomplished  politician, 
who  had  aspired  to  be  the  umpire  in 
that  great  contention,  forced  to  abandon 
the  middle  course  and  to  take  a  side. 
Among  those  who,  at  this  conjuncture, 
repaired  to  Windsor  were  some  men 
who  had  purchased  the  fayour  of  James 
by  ignominious  services,  and  who  were 
now  impatient  to  atone,  by  betraying 
their  master,  for  the  crime  of  having 
betrayed  their  country.    Such  a  man 
was  Titus,  who  had  sate  at  the  Council 
board  in  defiance  of  law,  and  who  had 
laboured  to  unite  the  Puritans  with 
the  Jesuits  in  a  league  against  the  con- 
stitution.   Such  a  man  was  Williams, 
who  had  been  conyerted  by  interest 
from  a  demagogue  into  a  champion  of 
prerogative,  and  who  was  now  ready 
for  a  second  apostasy.    These  men  the 
Prince,  with  just  contempt,  suffered  to 
wait  at  the  door  of  his  apartment  in 
yain  expectation  of  an  audience.* 

On  Monday,  the  seventeenth  of  De- 
cember, all  the  Peers  who  were  at 
Windsor  were  summoned  to  a  solemn 
consultation  at  the  Castle.  The  subject 
proposed  for  deliberation  was  wlist 
should  be  done  with  the  King.  William 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  be  present 
during  the  discussion.  He  retdred;  and 
Halifax  was  called  to  the  chair.  On 
one  point  the  Lords  were  agreed.  The 
King  could  not  be  suffered  to  remain 
where  he  was.  That  one  prince  should 
fortify  himself  in  Whitehall  and  the 
other  in  Saint  James's, that  there  should 
be  two  hostile  garrisons  within  an  area 
of  a  hundred  acres,  was  uniyersallj 
felt  to  be  inexpedient.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement could  scarcely  fail  to  produce 
suspicions,  insults,  and  bickerings  which 
might  end  in  blood.  The  assembled 
Lords,  therefore,  thought  it  advisable 
that  James  should  be  sent  out  of  Lon- 
don. Ham,  which  had  been  built  and 
decorated  by  Lauderdale,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  out  of  the  plunder  of 
Scotland  and  the  bribes  of  France,  and 
which  was  regarded  as  the  most  luxu- 

*  Mnlgrave's  Acooont  of  the  BeroIntiQB; 
Clarendon's  Diaiy,  Dec  16. 1688. 
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rioiis  of  TiUas,  \ras  proposed  as  a  con- 
Tenient  retreat  When  the  Lords  had 
eome  to  this  conclusion,  thej  requested 
the  Prince  to  join  them.  Their  opinion 
was  then  communicated  to  him  by 
BJulifax.  William  listened  and  ap- 
proved. A  short  message  to  the  King 
was  drawn  up.  "  Whom,  said  William, 
«  shall  we  send  with  it  ?"  "  Ought  it 
not/'  said  Halifax,  "  to  be  conveyed  by 
one  of  Your  Highness's  officers?'' 
"  Nay,  my  Lord,"  answered  the  Prince ; 
"  by  your  £ivour,  it  is  sent  by  the  ad- 
vice of  your  Lordships,  and  some  of  you 
ought  to  carry  it."  Then,  without 
pausing  to  give  time  for  remonstrance, 
he  appointed  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Delamere  to  be  the  messengers.* 

The  resolution  of  the  Lords  appeared 
to  be  unanimous.  But  there  were  in 
the  assembly  those  who  by  no  means 
approved  of  the  decision  in  which  they 
affected  to  concur,  and  who  wished  to 
see  the  King  treated  with  a  severity 
which  they  did  not  venture  openly  to 
recommend.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  chief  of  this  party  was  a  peer 
who  had  been  a  vehement  Tory,  and 
who  afterwards  died  a  Noiguror,  Cla- 
rendon. The  rapidity,  with  which,  at 
this  crisis,  he  went  backward  and  for- 
ward from  extreme  to  extreme,  might 
seem  incredible  to  people  living  in 
quiet  times,  but  will  not  surprise  mose 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  wateh- 
ing  the  course  of  revolutions.  He  knew 
that  the  asperity,  with  which  he  had, 
in  the  royal  presence,  censured  the 
whole  system  of  government,  had  given 
mortal  offence  to  his  old  master.  On 
the  other  hand  he  might,  as  the  uncle 
of  the  Princesses,  hope  to  be  great  and 
rich  in  the  new  world  which  was  about 
to  commence.  The  English  colony  in 
Ireland  regarded  him  as  a  friend  and 
patron ;  and  he  felt  that  on  the  confi- 
dence and  attachment  of  that  great  in- 
terest much  of  his  importance  depended. 
To  such  considerations  as  these  the 
principles  which  he  had,  during  his 
whole  Ufe,  ostentatiously  professed, 
now  gave  way.  He  repaired  to  the 
Prince's  closet,  and  represented  the 
danger  of  leaving  the  King  at  liberty. 

•  Bnmet,  i.  800. ;  Clarendon's  Dlarjr,  Dec. 
17. 1688 ;  Tan  Cittera,  Dec.  If.  1688. 


The  Protestants  of  Lreland  were  in 
extreme  peril.  There  was  only  one 
way  to  secure  their  estates  and  their 
lives ;  and  that  was  to  keep  His  Majesty 
close  prisoner.  It  might  not  be  prudent 
to  shut  him  up  in  an  English  castle. 
But  he  might  be  sent  across  the  sea 
and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Breda 
till  the  affairs  of  the  British  Islands 
were  settled.  If  the  Prince  were  in 
possession  of  such  a  hostage,  Tyrconnel 
would  probably  lay  down  the  sword  of 
state;  and  the  English  ascendency 
would  be  restored  in  Ireland  without  a 
blow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  James 
should  escape  to  France  and  make  his 
appearance  at  Dublin,  accompanied  by 
a  foreign  army,  the  consequences  must 
be  disastrous.  WiUiam  owned  that 
there  was  great  weight  in  these  reasons : 
but  it  could  not  be.  He  knew  his  wife's 
temper ;  and  he  knew  that  she  never 
would  consent  to  such  a  step.  Indeed 
it  would  not  be  for  his  own  honour  to 
treat  his  vanquished  kinsman  so  un- 
graciously. Nor  was  it  quite  clear  that 
generosity  might  not  be  the  best  policy. 
Who  could  say  what  effect  such  severity 
as  Clarendon  recommended  might  pro- 
duce on  the  public  mind  of  England  ? 
Was  it  impossible  that  the  loyal  en- 
thusiasm, which  the  King's  misconduct 
had  extinguished,  might  revive  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  he  was  within 
the  walls  of  a  foreign  fortress?  On 
these  ^unds  William  determined  not 
to  subject  his  father  in  law  to  personal 
restraint ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  determination  was  wise.* 

James,  while  his  fate  was  under  dis- 
cussion, remained  at  Whitehall,  fasci- 
nated, as  it  seemed,  by  the  greatness 
and  nearness  of  the  danger,  and  unequal 
to  the  exertion  of  either  struggling  or 
flying.  In  the  evening  news  came  that 
the  Dutch  had  occupied  Chelsea  and 
Kensington.  The  King,  however,  pre- 
pared to  go  to  rest  as  usuaL  The  Cold- 
stream Guards  were  on  duty  at  the 
palace.  They  were  commanded  by 
William  Earl  of  Craven,  an  aged  man 

•  Burnet,  1.  800. ;  Conduct  of  the  Duohesa 
of  Marlborough ;  Mulgrave's  Aocount  of  the 
llevolution.  Clarendon  says  nothing  of  thia 
under  the  proper  date;  bat  see  his  Diary, 
August  19. 1689. 
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who,  more  than  fifty  yean  before,  had 
been  distinguished  in  war  and  loye, 
who  had  led  the  forlorn  hope  at  CrentE- 
nach  with  such  courage  that  he  had  been 
patted  on  the  shoulder  by  the  great 
Ghistavus,  and  who  was  belieyed  to 
have  won  from  a  thousand  rivals  the 
heart  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Bo- 
hemia. Craven  was  now  in  his  eightieth 
year;  but  time  had  not  tamed  his  spirit.* 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  he  was 
The  Dutch  ^^onued  that  three  battalions 
trooiw  of  the  Prince's  foot,  mingled 
^nSZ  with  some  troops  of  horse, 
*■"•  were  pouring  down  the  long 
avenue  of  Saint  James's  Park,  with 
matdies  lighted,  and  in  full  readiness 
for  action.  Count  Solmes,  who  com- 
manded the  foreigners,  said  that  his 
orders  were  to  take  military  possession 
of  the  posts  round  Whitehall,  and  ex- 
horted Craven  to  retire  peaceably. 
Craven  swore  that  he  would  rather  be 
cut  in  pieces :  but  when  the  King,  who 
was  undressing  himself  learned  what 
was  passing,  he  forbade  the  stout  old 
soldier  to  attempt  a  resistance  which 
must  have  been  ineffectual  By  eleven 
the  Coldstream  Guards  had  withdrawn ; 
and  Dutch  sentinels  were  pacing  the 
rounds  on  every  side  of  the  palace. 
Some  of  the  King's  attendants  asked 
whether  he  would  venture  to  lie  down 
surrounded  by  enemies.  He  answered 
that  they  could  hardly  use  him  worse 
than  his  own  subjects  had  done,  and, 
with  the  apathy  of  a  man  stupefied  by 
disasters,  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep.f 

Scarcely  was  the  palace  again  quiet 
^^  when  it  was  aeain  roused.    A 

ft^iS^e  littie  after  mi£iight  the  three 
dduLve^  Lords  arrived  from  Windsor, 
to  Jamat.  ]jii(idleton  was  called  up  to  re- 
ceive them.  They  informed  him  that 
they  were  charged  with  an  errand 
which  did  not  admit  of  delay.  The 
King  was  awakened  from  his  first 
slumber ;  and  they  were  ushered  into 
his  bedchamber.  They  delivered  into 
his  hand  the  letter  with  which  they 
had  been  entrusted,  and  informed  him 

*  Harte'g  Life  of  Gnstavtis  Adolphns. 

t  Life  of  James,  ii.  264.  mostly  from  Orig. 
Mem. ;  Mulgrrave's  Acoonnt  of  the  Bevolutlon ; 
Rapin  de  Thoyras.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  these  events  Bapin  was  himself  an 
aotor. 


that  the  Prince  would  be  ac  West- 
minster in  a  few  hours,  and  that  His 
Migesly  would  do  well  to  set  out  foe 
Ham  before  ten  in  the  morning.  James 
made  some  diificolties.  He  did  not 
like  Ham.  It  was  a  pleasant  jdaoe  in 
the  summer,  but  oold  and  com&rtless 
at  Christmas,  and  was  moreover  unfur- 
nished. HalifiiT  answered  that  foini- 
ture  should  be  instantly  ssmt  in.  The 
three  messengers  retired,  but  wen 
speedily  followed  by  Middleton,  irbo 
toLd  them  that  the  Kmg  would  greadj 
prefer BochestertoHanL  Theyanswered 
that  they  had  not  authority  to  accede  to 
His  Majesty's  wish,  but  that  they  would 
instantiy  send  off  an  express  to  the 
Prince,  who  was  to  lodge  that  ni^t  at 
Sion  House.  A  courier  started  imme- 
diately, and  returned  before  daybreak 
with  William's  consent  That  consent, 
indeed,  was  most  gladly  given:  for 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Bochester 
had  been  ncuned  because  it  afforded 
facilities  for  flight;  and  that  James 
might  fly  was  the  first  wish  of  his 
nephew.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of 
December,  a  rainy  and  stormy  ^^^^  ^ 
morning,  the  royal  barge  was  mufcr 
ewly  at  Whitehall  8t«i« :  <u>d  «— 
round  it  were  eight  or  ten  boats  filled 
with  Dutch  soldiers.  Several  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  attended  the  King  to 
the  waterside.  It  is  said,  and  may  wdl 
be  believed,  that  many  tears  were  shed. 
For  even  the  most  zealous  £riend  of  li- 
berty could  scarcely  have  seen,  unmoved, 
the  sad  and  ignominious  close  of  a  dy- 
nasty which  might  have  been  so  great 
Shrewsbury  did  all  in  his  power  to  sooth 
the  fallen  Sovereign.  Even  the  bitter 
and  vehement  Delamere  was  softened. 
But  it  was  observed  that  Halififtx,  who 
was  generally  distinguished  by  his  ten- 
derness to  tiie  vanquished,  was,  on  this 
occasion,  less  compassionate  than  his 
two  colleagues.  The  mock  embassy 
to  Hungerford  was  doubtiess  still  ratt- 
ling in  his  mind.f 

•  Life  of  James,  iL  265.  Odg.  Mem. ;  Mnl- 
grave's  Aooount  of  the  Bevolution ;  Bnae^ 
i.  801. ;  Van  Cltters,  Dec  ||.  1«88. 

t  Van  Citters,  Dec.  M.  1688;  Bvdyn'^ 
Diary,  same  date ;  Life  of  Jamas,  ii.  966, 967. 
Orig.  Mem. 
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While  the  Kingfs  baige  was  slowly 
worldiig  its  w*y  on  rough  waves  down 
the  river,  brigade  after  brigade  of  the 
Prince's  troopft.  marehed  into  London 
fiom  the  west.  It  had  been  wisely  de- 
teimibed  that  the  dnty  of  the  capital 
shonld  be  chiefly  done  by  the  British 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  States 
GeneraL  The  three  English  regiments 
-were  quartered  in  androtind  the  Tower, 
the  thre«f  Scotch  regiments  in  Sonth* 
wark.* 

In  defiance  of  the  weather  a  great 
Arrivij  of  mttltitude  assembled  between 
^Ts^  Albemarle  House  and  Samt 
jamMPs.  James's  -  Palace  to  greet  the 
Prince.  Bteiy  hat^  every  cane,  was 
adorned  with  an  orange  riband.  The 
bells  were  ringing  all  over  London. 
Candles  for  an  illumination  were  dis- 
posed in  the  -  windows.  Faggots  for 
bonfites  wereheaiped  up  in  the  streets. 
William,  however,  who  had  no  taste 
fx  crowds  and  shouting,  took  the  road 
through  the  Park.  Before  nightfall  he 
arrived  at  Saint  James's  in  a  light  car- 
riage, accompanied  by  Schomberg.  In 
a  short  time  all  the  rooms  and  stair- 
cases in  the  palace  were  thronged  by 
those  who  came  to  pay  their  court 
Such'  was  the  press,  that  men  of  the 
highest  rank  were  unable  to  elbow  their 
way  into  the  presencbehamber.f  While 
Westminster  was  iii'this  state  of  ex- 
citement, the  Comihon  Council  was 
preparing  at  Ghiildhtfll  an  address  of 
thanks  Und  congratulation.  The  Lord 
[Mayor  was  unable  to  preside.  He  had 
never  hdd  up  his  head  since  the  Chan- 
cellor had  been  dragged  into  the  justice 
room  in  the  garb  of  a  collier.  But  the 
Aldermen  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
corporation  were  in  their  places.  On 
the  following  day  the  magistrates  of 
the  City  Went  in  state  to  pay  their  duty 
to  their  deliverer.  Their  gratitude  was 
eloquently  expressed  by  tkeai  Recorder, 
Sir  George  Trehy.  Some  princes  of  the 
House  of  Kiissau,  he  said,  had  been  the 
chief  officeiS'Of  a  gitoat  republic  Others 
had  worn  t^e  imperial  crown.  But  the 
peculiar  title  of  that  illustrious  line  to 

•  Yan  Cittem,  Deoevoiber  ||.  1688. 

t  Lnttrell's  Diary ;  Evelyn's  Diary ;  Cla- 
rendon's Diary,  Dec  18.  1688;  Revolntion 
PoUtics. 


the  public  veneration  was  this,  that 
Gk)d  had  set  it  apart  and  consecrated  it 
to  the  high  office  of  defending  trutJi 
and  freedom  against  tyrants  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  On  the  same  day 
all  the  prelates  who  were  in  town, 
Sancrofb  excepted,  waited  on  the  Prince 
in  a  body.  Then  came  the  clergy  of 
London,  the  foremost  men  of  their  pro- 
fession in  knowledge,  eloquence^  and 
influence,  with  their  Bishop  at  their 
head.  With  them  were  mingled  i|pme 
eminent  dissenting  ministers,  ^i^om 
Compton,  much  to  his  honour,  treated 
with  marked  oourtesy.  A  few  months 
earlier,  or  a  few  months  later,  such 
courtesy  would  have  been  considered 
by  many  Churchmen  as  treason  to  the 
Church.  Even  then  it  was  but  too  plain 
to  a  discerning  eye  that  the  armistice 
to  which  the  Protestant  sects  had  been 
forced  would  not  long  outlast  the  danger 
from  which  it  had  sprung.  About  a 
hundred  Nonconformist  £vines,  resi- 
dent in  the  capital,  presented  a  separate 
address.  They  were  introduced  by 
Devonshire,  and  were  received  with 
every  mark  of  respect  and  kindness. 
The  lawyers  paid  their  homage,  headed 
by  Maynard,  who,  at  ninety  years  of 
age,  was  as  alert  and  deariieaded  as 
when  he  stood  up  in  Westminster  Hall 
to  accuse  Straffi>rd.  *'Mr.  S^eant," 
said  the  Prince,  '*  you  must  have  sur- 
vived all  the  lawyers  of  your  standing." 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and, 
but  for  Your  Highness,  I  should  have 
survived  the  laws  too."  * 

But,  though  the  addresses  weire  nu- 
merous and  foil  of  eulogy,  though  the 
acclamations  were  loud,  though  the 
illuminations  were  splendid,  tlitough 
Saint  James's  Palace  was  too  small  for 
the  crowd  of  courtiers,  though  t^e 
theatres  were  every  night,  from  the  pit 
to  the  ceiling,  one  blaze  of  orange  ri- 
bands, William  felt  that  the  diffi<mlties 
of  his  enterprise  were  but  beginning. 
He  had  pulled  a  government  down. 
The  fax  harder  ta^k  of  reconstruc- 
tion was  now  to  be  performed.  From 
the  moment  of  his  lani^ing   till  he 

*  IVnirth  Oollection  of  Papers  relating  to 
the  present  junctore  of  aflahrs  in  BnglancL 
1688 ;  Burnet,  i.  802,  803. ;  Calamy's  Life  and 
Times  of  Baxter,  chapter  ziy. 
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reached  London,  he  had  exercised  the 
authority  which,  by  the  laws  of  war, 
acknowledged  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  belongs  to  the  commander  of  an 
army  in  the  field.    It  was  now  neces- 
nary  that  he  should  exchange  the  cha- 
racter of  a  general  for  that  of  a  magis- 
trate ;  and  this  was  no  easy  task.     A 
single  feblse  step  might  be  fatal ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  take  any  step  without 
offending  prejudices  and  rousing  angry 
passions. 
Some  of  the  Prince's  adyisers  pressed 
him  to  assume  the  crown  at 
Sidt^    once  as  his  own  by  right  of 
"'•"frown  conquest,  and  then,  as  King,  to 
hj  Tight  ot  send  out,  under  his  Gh*eat  Seal, 
eunqunt.    ,^^    calUug    a    Parliament. 
Tliis  course  was  strongly  recommended 
by  some  eminent  lawyers.  It  was,  they 
said,  the  shortest  way  to  what  could 
otherwise  be  attained  only  through  in- 
numerable difficulties  ana  disputes.  It 
was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  aus- 
picious precedent  set  after  the  battle  of 
6osworth  by  Heniy  the  Seventh.    It 
would  also  quiet  the  scruples  which 
many  respectable  people  felt  as  to  the 
lawfulness   of  transferring   allegiance 
from  one  ruler  to  another.  Neither  the 
law    of  England   nor  the  Church  of 
England  recognised  any  right  in  sub- 
jects to  depose  a  sovereign.    But  no 
jurist,  no  divine,  had  ever  denied  that 
a  nation,  overcome  in  war,  might,  with- 
out sin,  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
God  of  battles.  Thus,  after  the  Chaldean 
conquest,  the  most  pious  and  patriotic 
Jews  did  not  think  that  they  violated 
their  duty  to  their  native  King  by 
serving  with  loyalty  the  new  master 
whom  Providence  had  set  over  them. 
The  three  confessors,  who  were  mar\*el- 
lously  preserved  in  the  furnace,  held 
high  office  in  the  province  of  Babylon. 
Daniel  was  minister  successively  of  the 
Assyrian  who  subjugated  Judea,  and  of 
the  Persian  who  subjugated  Assyria. 
Nay,  Jesus  himself,  who  was,  according 
to  the  flesh,  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
David,  had,  by  commanding  his  coun- 
trymen to  pay  tribute  to  Ciesar,  pro- 
nounced that  foreign  conquest  annuls 
hereditary  right  and  is  a  legitimate 
title  to  dominion.     It  was  therefore 
probable  that  great  numbers  of  Tories, 


though  they  could  not,  with  a  dear 
conscience,  choose  a  king  for  them- 
selves, would  accept>  without  hesitation, 
a  king  given  to  them  by  the  event  of 
war.* 

On  the  other  side,  however,  there 
were  reasons  which  greatly  preponde- 
rated.   The  Prince  could  not  claim  the 
crown  as  won  by  his  sword  without  a 
gross  violation  of  faith.  In  hisManifesto 
he  had  declared  that  he  had  no  design 
of  conqueriuK  England ;  that  those  who 
imputed  to  him  such  a  design  foully 
calumniated,  not  only  himself,  but  the 
patriotic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
had  invited  him  over;  that  the  foice 
which  he  brought  with  bim  wsb  evi- 
dently inadequate  to  an  enterprise  so 
arduous ;  and  that  it  was  his  full  reso- 
lution to  refer  all  the  public  grievances, 
and  all  his  own  pretensions,  to  a  free 
Parliament.      For   no    earthly  object 
could  it  be  right  or  wise  that  he  should 
forfeit  his  word  so  solemnly  pledged  in 
the  face  of  all  Europe.    Nor  was  it 
certain  that,  by  calling  himself  a  con- 
queror, he  would  have  removed  the 
scruples  which  made  rigid  Churchmen 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  him  as  king. 
For,  call  himself  what  he  might,  all  the 
world  knew  that  he  was  not  really  a 
conqueror.    It  was  notoriously  a  mere 
fiction  to  say  that  this  great  kingdom, 
with  a  mighty  fleet  on  the  sea,  with  a 
regular  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
and  with  a  militia  of  a  hundred  and 
fifby  thousand  men,  had  been,  without 
one  siege  or  battle,  reduced  to  the  state 
of  a  province  by  fifteen  thousand  in- 
vaders.   Such  a  fiction  was  not  likely 
to  quiet  consciences  really  sensitive: 
but  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  gall  the 
national  pride,  already  sore  and  irri- 
table.   The  English  soldiers  were  in  a 
temper  which  required  the  mostdelicate 
management      They   were   conscious 
that^  in  the  late  campaign,  their  part 
had  not  been  brillianjt.     Captains  and 
privates  were  alike  impatient  to  prove 
that  they  had  not  given  way  bdore  an 
inferior  force  from  want  of  courage. 
Some  Dutch  officers  had  been  indiscreet 
enough  to  boast,  at  a  tavern  over  their 
wine,  that  they  had  driven  the  Kiog'i 
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army  before  them.  This  insult  had 
raised  among  the  English  troops  a  fer- 
ment which,  but  for  the  Prince's  prompt 
interference,  would  probably  have  ended 
in  a  terrible  slaughter.*  What>  in  such 
circumstances,  was  likely  to  be  the 
effect  of  a  proclamation  announcing 
that  the  commander  of  the  foreigners 
considered  the  whole  island  as  lawful 
prize  of  war? 

It  was  also  to  be  remembered  that, 
by  putting  forth  such  a  proclamation, 
the  Prince  would  at  once  abrogate  all 
the  rights  of  which  he  had  declared 
ImnseS  the  champion.  For  the  autho- 
rity of  a  foreign  conqueror  is  not  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  customs  and  statutes 
of  the  conquered  nation,  but  is,  by  its 
own  nature,  despotic.  Either,  there- 
fore, it  was  not  competent  to  William 
to  declare  himself  King,  or  it  was  com- 
petent to  him  to  declare  the  Great 
Charter  and  the  Petition  of  Eight 
nullities,  to  abolish  trial  by  jury,  and 
to  raise  taxes  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  He  might,  indeed,  re- 
establish the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
realm.  But,  if  he  did  so,  he  did  so  in 
the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  discretion. 
English  liberty  would  thenceforth  be 
held  by  a  base  tenure.  It  would  be, 
not,  as  heretofore,  an  immemorial  in- 
heritance, but  a  recent  gift  which  the 
generous  master  who  had  bestowed  it 
might,  if  such  had  been  his  pleasure, 
have  withheld. 

William  therefore  righteously  and 
Hscftiu  prudently  determined  to  ob- 
together  servo  the  promises  contained 
•nd  the  in  his  Declaration,  and  to  leave 
l^thJpa'r.  to  the  legislature  the  office  of 
Lf*chw?«  settling  the  government.  So 
"•  carefully  did  he  avoid  what- 

ever looked  like  usurpation  that  he 
would  not>  without  some  semblance  of 
parliamentary  authority,  take  upon 
himself  even  to  convoke  the  Estates  of 
the  Eealm,  or  to  direct  the  executive 
administration  during  the  elections. 
Authority  strictly  parliamentary  there 
was  none  in  the  state :  but  it  was  pos- 
sible to  bring  together,  in  a  few  hours, 
an  jissembly  which  would  be  regarded 
by  the  nation  with  a  large  portion  of 

Jan.  26. 

•  Gaaette  de  France,  -p^^  5^  1689. 


the  respect  due  to  a  Parliament.  One 
Chamber  might  be  formed  of  the  nu- 
merous Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
who  were  then  in  London,  and  another 
of  old  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
City.  The  scheme  was  ingenious,  and 
was  promptly  executed.  The  Peers 
were  summoned  to  Saint  James's  on 
the  twenty-first  of  December.  About 
seventy  attended.  The  Prince  re- 
quested them  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  to  lay  before  him  the 
result  of  their  deliberations.  Shortly 
after  appeared  a  notice  inviting  all 
gentlemen  who  had  sate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  to  attend  His  Highness  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth.  The 
Aldermen  of  London  were  also  sum- 
moned ;  and  the  Common  Council  was 
requested  to  send  a  deputation.* 

It  has  often  been  asked,  in  a  re- 
proachful toniB,  why  the  invitation  was 
not  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
Parliament  which  had  been  dissolved 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  answer  is. 
obvious.  One  of  the  chief  grievances 
of  which  the  nation  complained  was  the 
manner  in  which  that  Parliament  had 
been  elected.  The  majority  of  the  bur- 
gesses had  been  retumea  by  constir 
tuent  bodies  remodelled  in  a  manner 
which  was  generally  regarded  as  illegal, 
and  which  the  Prince  had,  in  his  De- 
claration, condemned.  James  himself 
had,  just  before  his  downfall,  consented 
to  restore  the  old  municipal  franchises. 
It  would  surely  have  been  the  height 
of  inconsistency  in  William,  after  taking 
up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
the  invaded  charters  of  corporations, 
to  recognise  persons  chosen  in  defiance 
of  those  charters  as  the  legitimate  re- 
presentatives of  the  towns  of  England. 

On  Saturday  the  twenty-second  the 
Lords  met  in  their  own  house.  That 
day  was  employed  in  settling  the  order 
of  proceeding.  A  derk  was  appointed ; 
and,  as  no  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  any  of  the  twelve  Judg^,  some  Ser- 
jeants and  barristers  of  great  note  were 
requested  to  attend,  for  the  purpose  of 

*  History  of  the  Desertion ;  Clarendcn'a 
Diary,  Dec.  21.  1688 ;  Burnet,  i.  803.  and  On* 
slow's  note. 
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giving  iidTiee  on  legal  pointB.  It  was 
lesolred  that  on  the  Monday  the  state  of 
the  kingdom  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sidention* 

The  interval  between  the  sitting  of 
Saturday  and  the  sitting  of  Mo^lay 
was  anxious  and  evoitfoL  A  strong 
party  among  the  Peen  still  cherished 
the  hope  that  the  constitution  and  reli- 
gion of  England  might  be  secured 
without  the  deposition  of  the  King. 
This  party  resoired  to  move  a  solemn 
address  to  him,  imploring  him  to.  con- 
sent to  such  terms  as  might  remove 
the  discontents  and  apprehensions 
which  his  past  conduct  had  excited. 
Sancroft,  who,  since  the  return  of  James 
from  Kent  to  Whitehall,  had  taken  no 
part  in  public  aflbirs,  determined  to 
come  forth  from  his  retreat  on  this 
occasion,  and  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Eoyalists.  Several  messengers 
were  sent  to  Rochester  with  letters  for 
the  King.  He  was  assured  that  his 
interests  would  be  strenuously  defended, 
if  only  he  could,  at  this  last  moment^ 
make  up  his  mind  to  renounce  designs 
abhorred  by  his  people.  Some  respect- 
able Boman  Catholics  followed  him,  in 
order  to  implore  him,  for  the  sake  of 
their  common  faith,  not  to  carry  the 
vain  contest  further.f 

The  advice  was  good ;  but  James  was 
in  no  condition  to  take  it.  His  under- 
standing had  always  been  dull  and 
feeble ;  and,  such  as  it  was,  womanish 
tremors  and  childish  fancies  now  dis- 
abled him  from  using  it.  He  was  aware 
that  his  flight  was  the  thing  which  his 
adherents  most  dreaded  and  which  his 
enemies  most  desired.  £ven  if  there 
had  been  serious  personal  risk  in  re- 
maining, the  occasion  was  one  on  which 
he  ought  to  have  thought  it  infamous 
to  flinch :  for  the  question  was  whether 
he  and  his  {josterity  should  reign  on  an 
ancestral  throne  or  should  be  vagabonds 
and  beggars.  But  in  his  mind  all  other 
feelings  had  given  place  to  a  craven  fear 
for  his  life.  To  the  earnest  entreaties 
and  unanswerable  ailments  of  the 
agents  whom  his  friends  had  sent  to 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  21.  1688 ;  Van 
Citters,  same  date. 

t  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  21, 22. 1688 ;  Life 
of  James,  ii.  268.  270.  Orig.  Mem, 


Bochester,  he  had  only  ope  answer. 
His  head  was  in  danger.  In  vain  he 
was  assured  that  there  was  no  ground 
fbr  such  an  apprehension,  that  common 
sense,  if  not  principle,  would  restrain 
his  kinsman  from  incurring  the  guilt 
and  shame  of  regicide  and  parricide, 
and  that  many,  who  never  would  con- 
sent to  depose  their  Sovereign  while  he 
remained  on  English  ground,  would 
think  themselves  abiolved  from  their 
allegiance  by  his  desertion.  Fright 
overpowered  every  other  feeling.  James 
determined  to  depart;  and  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  do  so.  Hei  was  negligently 
guarded:  all  persons  were  suffered  to 
repair  to  him :  vessels  ready  to  put  to 
sto  lay  at  no  great  distance ;  and  their 
boats  might  come  dose  to  the  garden 
of  the  house  in  which  he  was  lodged 
Had  he  been  wise,  the  pains  which  his 
keepers  took  to  facilitate  his  escape 
would  have  sufficed  to  convince  hun 
that  he  ought  to  stay  where  he  was. 
In  truth  the  snare  was  so  ostentatiously 
exhibited  that  it  could  impose  on  no- 
thing but  folly  bewildered  by  terror. 

The  arrangements  were  expeditiously 
made.     On  the  evening  of  Sa,-  night  or 
turday  the  twenty-second  the  J^ro. 
King  assured  some  of  the  gen-  «•»«*«• 
tlemen,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  from 
London  with  intelligence  and  advice, 
that  he  would  see  mem  again  in  the 
morning.   He  went  to  bed,  rose  at  dead 
of  night,  and,  attended  by  Berwick, 
stole  out  at  a  back  door,  and  went 
through  the  garden  to  the  shore  of  the 
Medway.   A  small  skifi^  was  in  waiting. 
Soon  after  the  dawn  of  Sunday  the  frigi- 
tives  were  on  boajd  of  a  smack  which 
was  running  down  the  Thames.* 

That  aftemooii  the  tidings  of  the 
flieht  reached  London.  The  King^s 
atmerents  were  confounded.  TheWh^ 
could  not  conceal  their  joy.  The  good 
news  encouraged  the  Prince  to  take 
a  bold  and  important  step.  He  was 
informed  that  communications  were 
passing  between  the  French  embassy 
and  the  party  hostile  to  thim.  It  was 
well  known  that  at  that  embassy  all  the 
arts  of  corruption  were  well  understood ; 
and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that,  at 

«  Claiendon,  Deo.  23.  1688 ;  Life  of  JaswSi 
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such  a  eonjimeture,  neither  intrigues 
nor  pistoles  ^vonld  be  spared.  Barillon 
was  most  desirous  to  remain  a  few  days 
longer  in  London,  and  for  that  end 
omitted  no  art  which  could  conciliate 
the  victorious  party.  In  the  streets 
he  quieted  the  populace,  who  looked 
angrily  at  his  coach,  by  throwing  money 
among  them.  At  his  table  he  publicly 
drank  the  health  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  But  William  was  not  to  be 
so  caioled.  He  had  not,  indeed,  taken 
on  himself  to  exercise  regal  authority : 
but  he  was  a  general :  and,  as  such,  he 
was  not  bound  to  tolerate,  within  the 
territory  of  which  he  had  taken  military 
occupation,  the  presence  of  one  whom 
he  regarded  as  a  spy.  Before  that  day 
closed  Barillon  was  informed  that  he 
must  leave  England  within  twenty  four 
hours.  He  begged  hard  for  a  short 
delay:  but  minutes  were  precious ;  the 
order  was  repeated  in  more  peremptory 
terms ;  and  he  unwillingly  set  off  for 
Pover.  That  no  mark  of  contempt  and 
defiance  might  be  omitted,  he  was  es- 
corted to  the  coast  by  one  of  his  Pro- 
testant countrymen  whom  persecution 
had  driven  into  exile.  So  bitter  was 
the  resentment  excited  by  the  French 
ambition  and  arrogance  that  even  those 
Englishmen  who  were  not  generally 
disposed  to  take  a  favourable  view  of 
William's  conduct  loudly  applauded  him 
for  retorting  with  so  mudi  spirit  the 
insolence  with  which  Lewis  had,  during 
many  years,  treated  every  court  in 
Europe.* 

On  Monday  the  Lords  met  again. 
DebatM  Halifax  was  chosen  to  preside. 
^i^uot  ^e  Primate  was  absent,  the 
the  Lords.  Royalists  ssd  and  gloomy,  the 
Whigs  eager  and  in  high  spirits.  It 
was  known  that  James  had  left  a  letter 
behind  him.  Some  of  his  friends  moved 
that  it  might  be  produced,  in  the  faint 
hope  that  it  might  contain  propositions 
wluch  might  furnish  a  basis  for  a  happy 
settlement.  On  this  motion  the  pre- 
vious question  was  put  and  carried. 
Grodolphin,  who  was  known  not  to  be 
unfriendly  to  his  old  master,  uttered  a 
few  words  which  wore  decisive.  "I 
have  seen  the  paper,"  he  said ;  *♦  and  I 

*  Van  Oitters,  Jan.  -i.  1689 ;  Witsen  MS. 
quoted  l^  Wagenaar,  book  b(. 


grieve  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in 
it  which  win  give  your  Lordships  any 
satisfection."  In  truth  it  contained 
no  expression  of  regret  for  past  errors : 
it  held  out  no  hope  that  those  errors 
would  in  fhture  be  avoided;  and  it 
threw  the  blame  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened on  the  malice  of  William  and  on 
the  blindness  of  a  nation  deluded  by 
the  specious  names  of  religion  and 
property.  None  ventured  to  propose 
that  a  negotiation  should  be  opened 
with  a  prince  whom  the  most  rigid  dis- 
cipline of  adversity  seemed  only  to  have 
made  more  obstinate  in  wrong.  Some- 
thing was  said  about  inquiring  into  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales :  but  the 
Whig  peers  treated  the  suggestion  with 
disdain.  "  I  did  not  expect,  my  Lords," 
exclaimed  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  an  old 
Koundhead,  who  had  commanded  a  re- 
giment against  Charles  the  First  at 
EdgehiU,  "  I  did  not  expect  to  hear 
anybody  at  this  time  of  day  mention 
the  child  who  was  called  Prince  of 
Wales ;  and  I  hope  that  we  have  now 
heard  the  last  of  him."  After  long 
discussion  it  was  resolved  that  two  ad- 
dresses should  be  presented  to  William. 
One  address  requested  liim  to  take  on 
hiihself  provisionally  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government ;  the  other  re- 
commended that  he  should,  by  circular 
letters  subscribed  with  his  own  hand, 
invite  all  the  constituent  bodies  of  the 
kingdom  to  send  up  representatives  to 
Westminster.  At  the  same  time  the 
Peers  took  upon  themselves  to  issue  an 
erder  banishing  all  Papists,  except  a 
few  privileged  persons,  from  London 
and  the  vicmity.* 

The  Lords  presented  their  addresses 
to  the  Prince  on  the  following  day, 
without  waiting  for  the  issue  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  commoners  whom 
he  had  called  together.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, that  the  hereditary  nobles  were 
disposed  at  this  moment  to  be  punc- 
tilious in  asserting  their  dignity,  and 
were  unwilling  to  recognise  a  coordi- 
nate authority  in  an  assembly  imknown 
to  the  law.  They  conceived  that  they 
were  a  real  House  of  Lords.   The  other 

*  Halifax's  notes ;  Lansdowne  MS.  255. ; 
Clarendon's  Diary,  December  24.  1688 ;  I^oii- 
don  Q-azette,  Deoember  31. 
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Chamber  they  despised  as  only  a  mock 
House  of  Commons.  William,  however, 
wisely  excused  himself  from  coming  to 
any  decision  till  he  had  ascertained  the 
sense  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  for- 
merly been  honoured'  with  the  confi- 
dence of  the  counties  and  towns  of 
England.* 

The  commoners  who  had  been  sum- 
DeiMtM  moned  met  in  Saint  Stephen's 
S^o^tr  Chapel,  and  formed  a  nimierous 
2j,2I?"  assemWy.  They  placed  in  the 
"«"»««•  chair  Henry  Powie,  who  had 
Priace.  represented  Cirencester  in  se- 
veral Parliaments,  and  had  been  emi- 
nent among  the  supporters  of  the  Ex- 
clusion BilL 

Addresses  were  proposed  and  adopted 
similar  to  those  whick  the  Lords  had 
already  presented.  No  difference  of 
opinion  appeared  on  any  serious  ques- 
tion ;  and  some  feeble  attempts  which 
were  made  to  raise  a  debate  on  points 
of  form  were  put  down  by  the  general 
contempt.  Sir  Robert  Sawyer  declared 
that  he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was 
possible  for  the  Prince  to  administer 
the  government  without  some  distin- 
guishing title,  such  as  Regent  or  Pro- 
tector. Old  Maynard,  who,  as  a  lawyer, 
had  no  equa],  and  who  was  also  a  poli- 
tician versed  in  the  tactics  of  revolu- 
tions, was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
HihHmti  for  so  puerile  an  objection,  taken 
at  a  moment  when  union  and  prompti- 
tude were  of  the  highest  importance. 
"  We  shall  sit  here  very  long,"  he  said, 
**  if  we  sit  till  Sir  Robert  can  conceive 
how  such  a  thing  is  possible ;"  and  the 
assembly  thought  the  answer  as  good 
as  the  cavil  deserved.t 

The  resolutions  of  the  meeting  were 
communicated  to  the  Prince, 
rcntion  He  fortliwith  announced  his 
**""**  determination  to  comply  with 
the  joint  request  of  the  two  Chambers 
which  he  had  called  together,  to  issue 
letters  summoning  a  Convention  of  the 
Estates  of  the  Realm,  and,  till  the  Con- 

*ViviCitter8,7^168i. 

t  The  objector  was  designated  in  contem- 
porary books  and  pamphlets  only  by  his 
initials ;  and  these  'were  sometimes  misinter- 
preted. Eachard  attributes  the  cavil  to  Sir 
Kobert  Southwell.  But  I  have  little  doubt 
that  Oldmixon  is  right  tn  putting  it  into  the 
month  of  Sawyer. 


vention  should  meet,  to  take  on  himself 
the  executive  administration.* 

He  had  undertaken  no  light  task. 
The  whole  machine  of  govern-;     ^^ 
ment    was    disordered.      The  oruie 
Justices  ofthe  Peace  had  aban-  S2S5*° 
doned  their  functions.      The  •"*"• 
ofScers  of  the  revenue  had  ceased  to 
collect  the  taxes.      The  army  which 
Feversham  had  disbanded  was  still  in 
confusion,  and  ready  to  break  out  into 
mutiny.    The  fleet  was  in  a  scarcely 
less  alarming  state.    Lai^e  arrears  of 
pay  were  due  to  the  civil  and  militaiy 
servants  of  the  crown ;  and  only  forty 
thousand  pounds  remained  in  the  Ex- 
chequer.  The  Prince  addressed  himself 
with  vigour  to  the  work  of  restoring 
order.     He  published  a  proclamation 
by  which  all  magistrates  were  conti- 
nued in  office,  and  another  containing 
orders  for  the  collection  ofthe  revenue.f 
The  new  modelling  of  the  army  went 
rapidly  on.    Many  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  had  been  removed  from 
the  command  of  the  English  regiments 
were  reappointed.     A  way  was  found 
of  employing  the  thousands  of  Irish 
soldiers  whom  James  had  brought  into 
England.     They  could  not  safely  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  a  country  when 
they  were  objects  of  religious  and  na- 
tional animosity.   They  could  not  safely 
be  sent  home  to  reinforce  the  armj  of 
Tyrconnel.      It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined that  they  should  be  conveyed  to 
the  Continent^  where  they  might,  nnder 
the  banners  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
render  indirect  but  effectual  service  to 
the  cause  of  the  English  oonstitution 
and  of  the  Protestant  religion.    Dart- 
mouth was  removed  from  his  command ; 
and  the  navy  was  conciliated  by  assnr- 
ances  that  every  sailor  should  speedily 
receive  his  due.     The  City  of  London 
undertook  to  extricate  the  Prince  from 
his  financial  difficulties.    The  Common 
Council,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  engaged 
to  find  him,  two    himdred   thousand 
pounds.     It  was  thought  a  great  proo^ 
both  of  the  wealth  and  of  the  public 
spirit  of  the  merchants  of  the  capital, 

*  History  of  the  Desertion ;  Life  of  Williaa. 
1703 ;  Van  Citters,  ^j;^  1685. 
t  London  G^ette,  Jan.  3.  7. 1$8|. 
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that,  in  fort^  eight  houn,  the  whole 
sam  vrws  raised  on  no  secuntj  but  the 
Prince's  word.  A  few  weeks  before, 
James  had  been  nnablo  to  procure  a 
much  smaller  loan,  though  he  had  of- 
fered to  pay  higher  interest,  and  to 
pledge  valuable  property.* 

In  a  very  few  days  the  confusion, 
„.  , .  which  the  invasion,  the  insur- 
nnt  rection,  the  flight  of  James, 
**'*^'  and  the  suspension  of  all  re» 
guLir  government  had  produced,  was 
at  an  end,  and  the  kingdom  wore  again 
its  accustomed  aspect.  There  was  a 
general  sense  of  security.  Even  the 
classes  which  were  most  obnoxious  to 
public  hatred,  and  which  had  most 
reason  to  apprehend  persecution,  were 
protected  by  the  politic  clemency  of  the 
conqueror.  Persons  deeply  implicated 
in  the  illegal  transactions  of  the  late 
reign  not  only  walked  the  streets  in 
safety,  but  offered  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  seats  in  the  Convention.  Mul- 
grave  was  received  not  ungraciously  at 
tiaint  James's.  Feversham  was  released 
from  arrest,  and  was  permitted  to  re- 
sume the  only  office  for  which  he  was 
qualified,  that  of  keeping  the  bank  at 
the  Queen  Dowager's  basset  table.  But 
no  body  of  men  had  so  much  reason  to 
feel  grateful  to  William  as  the  Boman 
Catholics.  It  would  not  have  been  safe 
to  rescind  formally  the  severe  resolu- 
tions which  the  Peers  had  passed  against 
the  professors  of  a  religion  generally 
abhorred  by  the  nation :  but,  by  the 
prudence  and  humanity  of  the  Prince, 
those  resolutions  were  practically  an- 
nulled. On  his  line  of  march  from 
Torbay  to  London,  he  had  given  orders 
that  no  outrage  should  be  committed 
on  the  persons  or  dwellings  of  Papists. 
He  now  renewed  those  orders,  and 
directed  Burnet  to  see  that  they  were 
strictly  obeyed.  A  better  choice  could 
not  have  been  made;  for  Burnet  was 
a  man  of  such  generosity  and  good 
nature,  that  his  heart  always  warmed 
cowards  the  unhappy;  and  at  the  same 

*  liondon  Gazette,  January  10.  17.  lG8g ; 
liUttreirs  Diary  ;  Lcgge  Papers ;  Van  Citters, 
January  JL.  ^.  ^^  16S9 ;  Bonquillo,  January 

If.    jstX*    Consultation  of  the  Spanish 

^  1.  \.  nu.  X      March  2tf. 

Comwdl  Of  State,  -xjjirr 
yoL.  Jt. 


time  his  known  hatred  of  Popery  was  a 
sufficient  guarantee  to  the  most  zealous 
Protestants  that  the  interests  of  their 
religion  would  be  safe  in  his  hands. 
He  listened  kindly  to  the  complaints 
of  the  Boman  Catholics,  procured  pass- 
ports for  tliose  who  wished  to  go  beyond 
sea,  and  went  himself  to  Newgate  to 
visit  the  prelates  who  were  imprisoned 
there.  He  ordered  them  to  be  removed 
to  a  more  commodious  apartment  and 
supplied  with  every  indulgence.  He 
solemnly  assured  them  that  not  a  hair 
of  their  heads  should  be  touched,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  the  Prince  could  ven- 
ture to  act  as  he  wished,  the^  should 
be  set  at  liberty.  The  Spanish  min- 
ister reported  to  his  government,  and, 
through  his  government,  to  the  Pope, 
tliat  no  Catholic  used  feel  any  scruple 
of  conscience  on  account  of  the  late 
revolution  in  England,  that  for  the 
danger  to  which  the  members  of  the 
true  Church  were  exposed  James  alone 
was  responsible,  and  that  William  alone 
had  saved  them  from  a  sanguinary  per- 
secution.* 

There  was,  therefore,  little  alloy  to 
the  satisfaction  with  which  the  g^t^f,^ 
princes  of  the  House  of  Austria  «««» ©' 
and    the    Sovereign     Pontiff  cath«ue 
learned  that  the  long  vassalage  «**^* 
of  England  was  at  an  end.    When  it 
was  known  at  Madrid  that  William 
was  in  the  full  career  of  success,   a 
single  voice  in  the  Spanish  Council  of 
State  faintly  expressed  regret  that  an 
event  which,   in  a  political  point  of 
view,  was  most  auspicious,  should  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  true 
ChurclLt     But  the  tolerant  policy  of 

*  Burnet,  i.  803. ;  Ronqoillo,  Jan.  ^.,  Feb. 
^.  1689.  The  originals  of  these  despatches 
were  entrusted  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  the 
late  Lady  Holland  and  of  the  present  Lord 
Holland.  From  the  latter  despatch  I  will 
quote  a  very  few  words :  "  La  tema  de  S.  M. 
Britanica  &  seguir  imprudentes  oonsejos  perdi6 
&  los  Gatolioos  aquella  quietud  en  que  les 
dex6  Carlos  scgundo.  Y.  E.  asegure  &  su  San- 
tidad  que  mas  8acar6  del  Principe  para  los 
Gatolioos  que  pudiera  sacar  del  Bey." 

t  On  December  ^,  1688,  the  Admiral  of 
Castile  gave  his  opinion  thus :  **  Esta  materia 
es  de  caUdad  que  no  pnede  dexar  de  padecer 
nuestra  sagrada  religion  6  el  sorviclo  de  Y.  M. ; 
pnrqne,  si  el  Principe  de  Orange  tiene  buenoa 
snoceeos,  nos  a8^;uraremos  de  Franceses,  pero 
peligrar&  la  religion."  The  Council  was  muek 
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the  Prince  soon  quieted  all  scmples, 
and  his  elevation  was  seen  with  scarcely 
less  satisfaction  by  the  bigoted  Gran- 
dees of  Castile  than  by  the  English 
Whigs. 

With  very  different  feelings  had  the 

State  of  ^^^"^  ^^  *^  great  revolution 
feeling  in  been  received  in  Frauce.  The 
**•*"*•  politics  of  a  long,  eventful,  and 
glorious  reign  had  been  confounded  in 
a  day.  England  was  again  the  England 
of  ElizabeSi  and  of  Cromwell ;  and  all 
the  relations  of  all  the  states  of  Chris- 
tendom were  completely  changed  by 
the  sudden  introduction  of  tins  new 
power  into  the  system.  The  Parisians 
could  talk  of  nothing  but  what  was 
passing  in  London.  National  and  re- 
ligious feeling  impelled  them  to  take 
the  part  of  James.  They  knew  nothing 
of  the  English  constitution.  They 
abominated  the  English  Church.  Our 
revolution  appeared  to  them,  not  as 
the  triumph  of  public  liberty  over 
despotism,  but  as  a  frightful  domestic 
tragedy  in  which  a  venerable  and  pious 
Servius  was  hurled  from  his  throne  by 
a  Tarquin,  and  crushed  under  the  cha- 
riot wheels  of  a  Tullia.  They  cried 
shame  on  the  traitorous  captains,  exe- 
crated the  unnatural  daughters,  and 
regarded  William  with  a  mortal  loath- 
ing, tempered,  however,  by  the  respect 
which  valour,  capacity,  and  success 
seldom  fail  to  inspire.*  The  Queen, 
exposed  to  the  night  wind  and  rain, 
with  the  infEmt  heir  of  three  crowns 
clasped  to  her  breast,  the  King  stopped, 
robbed,  and  outraged  by  ruffians,  were 
objects  of  pity  and  of  romantic  interest 
to  all  Prance.  But  Lewis  saw  with 
peculiar  emotion  the  calamities  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  All  the  selfish  and 
all  the  generous  parts  of  his  nature 
were  moved  alike.  After  many  years 
of  prosperity  he  had  *at  length  met 
with  a  great  check.    He  had  reckoned 

pleased  on  February  ||.  by  a  letter  of  the 
3E^rinoe,  in  which  he  promised  "que  los  Cato- 
lioos  que  se  xx)rtaren  oon  pnidenda  no  eean 
molescados,  y  gocen  libertad  de  oonoiencia, 
por  ser  contra  su  dictamen  elforzar  ni  castigar 
por  eatarazon  &  nadie." 

*  In  the  chapter  of  La  Bruy^re,  entitled 
"  Sur  les  Jngemens,"  is  a  passage  which  de- 
serves to  be  read,  as  showing  ia  what  light 
our  revolution  appeared  to  a  Frenchman  of 
distonguished  abilities. 


on  the  support  or  neutrality  of  England. 
He  had  now  nothing  to  expect  haoL 
her  but  energetic  and  pertinacious  hos- 
tility. A  few  weeks  earlier  he  might 
not  unreafionably  have  hoped  to  subju- 
gate Planders  and  to  give  law  to 
Germany.  At  present  he  might  think 
himself  fortunate  if  he  should  be  able 
to  defend  his  own  frontiers  against  a 
confederacy  such  as  Europe  had  not 
seen  during  many  ages.  From  this 
position,  so  new,  so  embarmssing;  so 
alarming,  nothing  but  a  oounterrevdu- 
tion  or  a  civil  war  in  the  Bzitisli 
Islands  could  extricate  him.  He  was 
therefore  impelled  by  ambition  and  by 
fear  to  espouse  the  cause 'of  the  fiiDea 
dynasty.  And  it  is  but  just  to  say 
that  motives  nobler  than  ambition  or 
fear  had  a  large  share  in  detonniniog 
his  course.  His  heart  was  natoraUy 
compassionate ;  and  this  was  an  occa- 
sion which  could  not  fail  to  call  forth 
all  his  compassion.  His  situation  had 
prevented  his  good  feelings  from  fully 
developing  themselves.  Bymp&thy  is 
rarely  strong  where  there  is  a  great  in- 
equality of  condition;  and  he  was 
raised  so  high  above  the  mass  of  his 
fellow  creatures  that  their  distresses 
excited  in  him  only  a  languid  pity, 
such  as  that  with  which  we  regard  the 
sufferings  of  the  inferior  animals,  of  a 
famished  redbreast  or  of  an  overdriven 
posHiorse.  The  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate  and  the  persecution  of  Ihe 
Huguenots  had  therefwe  given  him  no 
uneasiness  which  pride  and  bigotiy 
could  not  effectually  sooth.  But  m 
the  tenderness  of  which  he  was  capar 
ble  was  called  forth  by  the  misenr  d  a 
great  King  who  had  a  few  weeks  ago 
been  served  on  the  knee  by  Lords,  ami 
who  was  now  a  destitute  exile.  Wifli 
that  tenderness,  was  mingled,  in  the 
soul  of  Lewis,;  a  not  ignoble  vanity. 
He  would  exhibit  to  the  world  a  pattern 
of  munificence  and  courtesy.  He  would 
show  mankind  what  ought  to  be  the 
bearing  of  a  perfect  genUeman  in  the 
highest  station  and  on  the  greatest 
occasion ; .  and,  in  truth,  his  conduct 
was  marked  by  a  chivalrous  generosity 
and  urbanity,  such  as  had  not  em- 
bellished the  annals  of  Europe  sine* 
the  Black  Prince  had  stood  behind  th« 
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of  the 
Queen  of 
En  ■ 
in 


chair  of  King  John  at  the  supper  on 
the  field  of  Poitiers. 

As  soon  as  the  news  that  the  Qneen 
Beeeption  ^^  England  was  on  the  French 
the  coast  had  been  brought  to 
i^nd  Versailles,  a  palace  was  pre- 
prance.  pj^yg^j  f^p  jjg,  reception.  Car- 
riages and  troops  of  guards  were 
despatched  to  await  her  orders.  Work- 
men were  employed  to  mend  the  Calais 
road  that  her  journey  might  be  easy. 
Lauzun  was  not  only  assured  that  his 
past  offences  were  forgiven  for  her 
sake,  but  was  honoured  with  a  friendly 
letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Lewis. 
Mary  was  on  the  road  towards  the 
French  court  when  news  came  that  her 
husband  had,  after  a  rough  voyage, 
landed  safe  at  the  little  village  of 
Ambleteuse.  Persons  of  high  rank 
were  instantly  despatched  ftom  Ver- 
sailles to  greet  and  escort  him.  Mean- 
while Lewis,  attended  by  his  family 
and  his  nobility,  went  forth  in  state  to 
receive  the  exiled  Queen.  Before  his 
gorgeous  coach  went  the  Swiss  halber- 
diers. On  each  side  of  it  and  behind 
it  rode  the  body  guards  with  cymbals 
clashing  and  trumpets  pealing.  After 
the  King,  in  a  hundred  carriages  each 
drawn  by  six  horses,  came  tibe  most 
splendid  aristocracy^  of  Europe,  all 
feathers,  ribands,  jewels,  and  em- 
broidery. Before  the  procession  had 
gone  fur  it  was  announced  that  Maiy 
was  approaching.  Lewis  alighted  and 
advanced  on  foot  to  meet  her.  She 
broke  forth  into  passionate  expressions 
of  gratitude.  "Madam,"  said  her  host, 
"  it  is  but  a  melancholy  service  that  I 
am  rendering  you  today.  I  hope  that 
I  may  be  able  hereafter  to  render  you 
services  greater  and  more  pleasing." 
He  embraced  the  little  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  made  the  Queen  seat  herself  in  the 
royal  state  coach  on  the  right  hand. 
The  cavalcade  then  turned  towards 
Saint  Germains. 

At  Saint  Germains,  on  the  verge  of 
a  forest  swarming  with  beasts  of  chase, 
and  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  which 
looks  down  on  the  windings  of  the 
»Seine,  Francis  the  First  had  built  a 
castle,  and  Henry  the  Fourth  had  con- 
structed a  noble  terrace.  Of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  French  Kings  none  stood 


in  a  more  salubrious  air  or  commanded 
a  jEairer  prospect.  The  huge  size  and 
venerable  age  of  the  trees,  the  beauty 
of  the  gardens,  the  abundance  of  the 
springs,  were  widely  famed.  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  had  been  bom  there» 
had,  when  a  young  man,  held  his  court 
there,  had  added  several  stately  pa- 
vilions to  the  mansion  of  Francis,  and 
had  completed  the  terrace  of  Henry. 
Soon,  however,  the  magnificent  King 
conceived  an  inexplicable  disgust  for  his 
birthplace.  He  qiiitted  Saint  Germains 
for  Versailles,  and  expended  sums 
almost  jEabulous  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
create  a  paradise  on  a  spot  singularly 
sterile  and  unwholesome,  all  sand  or 
mud,  without  wood,  without  water,  and 
without  game.  Saint  Germains  had 
now  been  selected  to  be  the  abode  of 
the  royal  fetmily  of  England.  Sumptu- 
ous furniture  had  been  hastily  sent  in. 
The  nursery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  carefully  famished  with 
everything  that  an  infant  could  re- 
quire. One  of  the  attendants  presented 
to  the  Queen  the  key  of  a  superb  casket 
which  stood  in  her  apartment.  She 
opened  the  casket,  and  found  in  it  six 
thousand  pistoles. 

On  the  following  day  James  arrived 
at  Saint  Germains.  Lewis  was  AniTmi  •€ 
already  there  to  welcome  him.  s^row. 
The  unfortunate  exile  bowed  "»*"• 
so  low  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  was 
about  to  embrace  the  knees  of  his  pro- 
tector. Lewis  raised  him,  and  embraced 
him  with  brotherly  tenderness.  The 
two  Kings  then  entered  the  Queen's 
room.  ''Here  is  a  gentleman,"  said 
Lewis  to  Mary,  "whom  you  will  be 
glad  to  see."  Then,  after  entreating 
his  guests  to  visit  him  next  day  at 
Versailles,  and  to  let  him  have  the 
pleasure  of  showing  them  his  buildings, 
pictures,  and  plantations,  he  took  the 
unceremonious  leave  of  an  old  fiiend. 

In  a  few  hours  the  royal  pair  were 
informed  that,  as  long  as  they  would 
do  the  King  of  France  the  fia,vour  to 
accept  of  his  hospitality,  forty  five 
thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year  would 
be  paid  them  from  his  treasury.  Ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling  were  sent  for 
outfit. 

The  liberality  of  Lewis,  however,  was 
p2 
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much  less  rare  and  admirable  than  the 
exquisite  delicacy  with  which  he  la- 
boured to  sooth  the  feelings  of  his 
guests  and  to  lighten  the  almost  in- 
tolerable weight  of  the  obligations 
which  he  laid  upon  them.  He  who  had 
hitherto,  on  all  questions  of  precedence, 
been  sensitive,  litigious,  insolent,  who 
had  been  more  than  once  ready  to 
plunge  Europe  into  war  rather  than 
concede  the  most  frivolous  point  of 
etiquette,  was  now  punctilious  indeed, 
but  punctilious  for  his  unfortunate 
friends  against  himself.  He  gave  orders 
that  Mary  should  receive  all  the  marks 
of  respect  that  had  ever  been  paid  to 
his  own  deceased  wife.  A  question  was 
raised  whether  the  Princes  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  were  entitled  to  be  indulged 
with  chairs  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen. 
Such  trifles  were  serious  matters  at  the 
old  court  of  France.  There  were  pre- 
cedents on  both  sides :  but  Lewis  de- 
cided the  point  against  his  own  blood. 
Some  ladies  of  illustrious  rank  omitted 
the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  hem  of 
Mary's  robe.  Lewis  remarked  the  omis- 
sion, and  noticed  it  in  such  a  voice  and 
with  such  a  look  that  the  whole  peerage 
was  ever  after  ready  to  kiss  her  shoe. 
When  Esther,  just  written  by  Hacine, 
was  acted  at  Saint  Cyr,  Mary  had  the 
seat  of  honour.  James  was  at  her 
right  hand.  Lewis  modestly  placed 
himself  on  the  left.  Nay,  he  was  well 
pleased  that,  in  his  own  palace,  an  out- 
cast living  on  his  bounty  should  assume 
the  title  of  King  of  France,  should,  as 
King  of  France,  quarter  the  lilies  with 
the  English  lions,  and  should,  as  King 
of  France,  dress  in  violet  on  days  of 
court  mourning. 

The  demeanour  of  the  French  nobility 
on  public  occasions  was  absolutely  re- 
gulated by  their  sovereign :  but  it  was 
beyond  even  his  power  to  prevent  them 
from  thinking  freely,  and  from  expres- 
sing what  they  thought^  in  private 
circles,  with  the  keen  and  delicate  wit 
characteristic  of  their  nation  and  of 
their  order.  Their  opinion  of  Mary 
was  favourable.  They  found  her  person 
agreeable  and  her  deportment  digni- 
fied: they  respected  her  courage  and 
her  maternal  affection  ;  and  they  pitied 
her  ^l  fortune.    But  Jjimes  they  re- 


garded with  extreme  contempt.  They 
were  disgusted  by  his  insensibility,  by 
the  cool  way  in  which  he  talked  to 
everybody  of  his  ruin,  and  by  the  child- 
ish pleasure  which  he  took  in  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  Versailles.  This  strange 
apathy  they  attributed,  not  to  philo- 
sophy or  religion,  but  to  stupidity  and 
meanness  of  spirit,  and  remarked  that 
nobody  who  had  had  the  honour  to  hear 
His  Britannic  Majesty  tell  his  own 
story  could  wonder  that  he  was  at  Saint 
Germains  and  his  son  in  law  at  Saint 
James's.* 

In  the  United  Provinces  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  tidings  state  «r 
from  England  was  even  greater  S2i?&tod 
than  in  France.  This  was  the  '«»i»«» 
moment  at  which  the  Batavian  fede- 
ration reached  the  highest  point  of 
power  and  glory.  From  the  day  on 
which  the  expedition  sailed,  the  anxiety 
of  the  whole  Dutch  nation  had  been 
intense.  Kever  had  there  been  such 
crowds  in  the  churches.  Never  had  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  preachers  been  so 
ardent.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Hague 
could  not  be  restrained  from  insulting 
Albeville.  His  house  was  so  dosely 
beset  by  the  populace,  day  and  night, 
that  scarcely  any  person  ventured  to 
visit  him  ;  and  he  was  a&aid  that  his 
chapel  would  be  burned  to  the  groundf 
As  mail  after  mail  arrived  with  news  of 
the  Prince's  progress,  the  spirits  of  his 
countrymen  rose  higher  and  higher; 
and  when  at  length  it  was  known  that 
he  had,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Lords 
and  of  an  assembly  of  eminent  com- 
moners, taken  on  himself  the  executive 
administration,  a  general  cry  of  pride 
and  joy  rose  from  all  the  Butch  fac- 
tions. An  extraordinary  mission  was, 
with  great  speed,  despatched  to  con- 
gratulate him.  Dykvelt,  whose  adroit- 
ness and  intimate  knowledge  of  English 
politics  made  his  assistance,  at  such  a 
conjuncture,  peculiarly  valuable,  was 
one  of  the  Ambassadors  ;  and  with  him 
was  joined  Nicholas  Witsen,  a  Burgo- 

*  My  account  of  the  reception  of  James  awl 
his  wife  in  France  is  taken  chiefly  from  the 
letters  of  Madame  de  S6vign6  and  the  Mocoixs 
of  Dangeau. 

t  Albc\'ille  to  Preston,  ^^  1688,  ia 
Mackintosh  Collection. 
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master  of  Amsterdam,  who  seems  to 
have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  to  all  Europe  that  the  long 
feud  between  the  House  of  Orange  and 
the  chief  city  of  Holland  was  at  an  end. 
On  the  eighth  of  January  Dykvelt  and 
Witsen  made  their  appearance  at  "West- 
minster. "William  tidked  to  them  with 
a  frankness  and  an  effusion  of  heart 
which  seldom  appeared  in  his  conver- 
sations with  Englishmen.  His  first 
words  were,  ""Well,  and  what  do  our 
finends  at  home  say  now?"  In  truth, 
the  only  applause  by  which  his  stoical 
nature  seems  to  have  been  strongly 
moved  was  the  applause  of  his  dear 
native  country.  Of  his  immense  popu- 
larity in  England  he  spoke  with  cold 
disdain,  and  predicted,  too  truly,  the 
reaction  which  followed.  "  Here,*'  said 
he,  "the  cry  is  all  Hosannah  today, 
and  will,  perhaps,  be  Crucify  tomor- 


row." ♦ 

On  the  following  day  the  first  mem- 

Election  of  ^^™  ^^  ^^^  Convention  were 
member*  choseu.  The  City  of  London 
the  Con-  led  the  way,  and  elected,  with- 
vention.     ^^^    ^^^    coutcst,   fouT  great 

merchants  who  were  zealous  Whigs. 
The  King  and  his  adherents  had  hoped 
that  many  returning  officers  would 
treat  the  Prince's  letter  as  a  nullity ; 
but  the  hope  was  disappointed.  The 
elections  went  on  rapidly  and  smoothly. 
There  were  scarcely  any  contests.  For 
the  nation  had,  during  more  than  a  year, 
been  kept  in  constant  expectation  of  a 
Parliament.  Writs,  indeed,  had  been 
issued  and  recalled.  Some  constituent 
bodies  had,  under  those  writs,  actually 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  representa- 
tives. There  was  scarcely  a  county  in 
wbich  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  had 
not,  many  months  before,  fixed  upon 

*  "'Tis  hier  nu  Hosanna:  maar  *t  zal, 
veelligt,  haast  Kruist  hem,  kruist  hem,  zyn." 
— ^Witsen,  MS.  in  Wagenaar,  book  M.  It  is 
an  odd  coincidence  that,  a  very  few  years  be- 
fore, Bichard  Duke,  a  Tory  poet,  once  well 
known,  bat  now  scarcely  remembered,  except 
liy  Johnson's  biographioal  sketch,  had  used 
exactly  the  same  illustration  about  James : 

**  Was  not  of  old  the  Jeviah  rabble's  ciy, 
Hosannah  fin t,  and  after  crncify  ?  " 

The  RctIow. 

Despatch  ot  the  Dutch  Ambassadors  Extraor- 
dinary, J{)n,  ^.  1689;  Yan  Cit^rs,  s^me 


candidates,  good  Protestants,  whom  no 
exertions  must  be  spared  to  carry,  in 
defiance  of  the  King  and  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant ;  and  these  candidates  were 
now  generally  returned  without  oppo- 
sition. 

The  Prince  gaye  strict  orders  that 
no  person  in  the  public  service  should, 
on  this  occasion,  practise  those  arts 
which  had  brought  so  much  obloquy  on 
the  late  government.  He  especially 
directed  that  no  soldiers  should  be 
sufiered  to  appear  in  any  town  where 
an  election  was  going  on.*  His  admirers 
were  able  to  boast,  and  his  enemies 
seem  not  to  have  been  able  to  deny, 
that  the  sense  of  the  constituent  bodies 
was  fairly  taken.  It  is  true  thkt  he 
risked  little.  The  party  which  was 
attached  to  him  was  tnumphant,  en- 
thusiastic, full  of  life  and  energy.  The 
party  from  which  alone  he  could  ex- 
pect serious  opposition  was  disunited 
and  disheartened,  out  of  humour  with 
itself,  and  still  more  out  of  humour 
with  its  natiiral  chief.  A  great  majority, 
therefore,  of  the  shires  and  boroughs 
returned  Whig  members. 

It  was  not  over  England  alone  that 
William's  guardianship  now  Affair*  of 
extended.  Scotland  had  risen  s«o«ian<*- 
on  her  tjTrants.  All  the  regular  soldiers 
by  whom  she  had  long  been  held  down 
had  been  summoned  by  James  to  his 
help  against  the  Dutch  invaders,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  force, 
which,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Gordon,  a  great  Roman  Catholic 
Lord,  garrisoned  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. Every  mail  which  had  gone 
norUiward  during  the  eventful  month  of 
November  had  carried  news  which 
stirred  the  passions  of  the  oppressed 
Scots.  While  the  event  of  the  military 
operations  was  still  doubtful,  there 
were  disturbances  at  Edinburgh;  and 
those  disturbances  became  more  for- 
midable after  James  had  retreated  from 
Salisbury.  Great  crowds  assembled  at 
first  by  night,  and  then  by  broad  daj'- 
light.  Popes  were  publicly  burned: 
loud  shouts  were  raised  for  a  free  Par- 
liament: placards  were  stuck  up  setting 
pricps  on  the  heads  of  the  ministers  of 

f  li^pdon  Gazette,  Jan,  7, 168j. 
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the  crown.      Among  those  ministers 
Perth,  as  filling  the  great  place  of 
Chancellor,  as  standing  high  in  the 
zojal  fayonr,  as  an  apostate  from  the 
reformed  faith,  and  as  the  man  who 
had  first  introduced  the  thumbscrew 
into  the  jurispradence  of  his  oonntiy, 
was  the  most  detested.     His  nerves 
were  weak:  his  spirit  was  abject;  and 
the  only  courage  which  he  possessed 
was  that  evil  courage  which  braves  in- 
£im  J,  and  which  looks  steadily  on  the 
torments  of  others.    His  post,  at  such 
a  time,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Council 
board :  but  his  heart  fEuled  him ;  and 
he  determined  to  take  refhge  at  his 
country  seat  from  the  danser  which,  as 
he  judged  by  the  looks  and  the  cries  of 
the  fierce  and   resolute    populace  of 
Edinburgh,  was  not  remote.  A  strong 
guard    escorted   him    safe   to  Castle 
Drummond:   but  scarcely  had  he  de- 
parted when  the  city  rose  up.    A  few 
troops  tried  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion,   but    were    oyerpowered*      The 
palace  of  Holyrood,  which  had  been 
turned  into  a  Eoman  Catholic  seminary 
and  printing  house,  was  stormed  and 
sacked.    Huge  heaps  of  Popish  books, 
beads,   crucifixes,   and   pictures  were 
burned  in  the  High  Street.     In  the 
midst  of  the  agitation  came  down  the 
tidings  of    the  King^s   fiight      The 
members  of  the  government  gave  up 
all  thought  of  contending  with  the 
popular  fury,  and  changed  sides  with 
a  promptitude    then  common  among 
Scottish  politicians.  The  Privy  Councfl 
by  one  proclamation  ordered  that  all 
Papists  should  be  disarmed,  and  by 
another  invited  Protestants  to  muster 
for  the  defence  of  pure  religion.    The 
nation  had  not  waited  for  the  call. 
Town  and  country  were  already  up  in 
arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Nithis- 
dale  and  Clydesdale  were  ti^e  only  re- 
gions in  which  there  was  the  least 
diance  that  the  Boman  Catholics  would 
make  head;  and  both  Nithisdale  and 
Clydesdale  were  soon  occupied  by  bands 
of  armed  Presbyterians.     Among  the 
insurgents  were  some  fierce  and  moody 
men  who  had  formerly  disowned  Argyle, 
and  who  were  now  equally  eager  to 
disown  WilliauL    His  Highness,  they 
said,  was  plainly  a  malignant    There 


was  not  a  word  about  the  Covenant  in 
his  Declaration.  The  Dutch  were  a 
people  with  whom  no  true  servant  of 
the  Lord  would  xmite.  They  consorted 
with  Lutherans ;  and  a  Lutheran  was 
as  much  a  child  of  perdition  as  a 
Jesuit.  The  general  voice  of  the  king- 
dom, however,  effectually  drowned  the 
growl  of  this  hateful  faction.* 

The  commotion  soon  reached    the 
neighbourhood  of  Castle  Drummond. 
Perth  found  that  he  was  no  longer  safe 
among  his  own  servants  and  tenants. 
He  gave  himself  up  to  an  agony  as 
bitter  as  that  into  which  his  merciless 
tyranny  had  often  thrown  better  men. 
He  wildly  tried  to  find  consolation  in 
the  rites  of  his  new  Church.    He  im- 
portuned his  priests  for  comfort^  prayed, 
confessed,  and  communicated :  but  his 
faith  was  weak ;  and  he  owned  that,  in 
spite  of  all  his  devotions,  the  strong 
terrors  of  death  were  upon  him.    At 
this  time  he  learned  that  he  had  a 
chance  of  escaping  on  board  of  a  ship 
which  lay  off  Brentisland.  He  disguised 
himself  as  weU  as  he  could,  and,  after 
a  long  and  difficult  journey  by  unfre- 
quented paths  over  the  Ochill  moun- 
tains, which  were  then  deep  in  snow, 
he  succeeded  in  embarking:    but,  in 
spite  of  all  his  precautions,   he  had 
been  recognised,  and  the  alarm  had 
been  given.    As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  cruel  renegade  was  on  the 
waters,  and  that  he  had  gold  with  him, 
pursuers,  inflamed  at  once  by  hatred 
and  by  avarice,  were  on  his  track.    A 
skiff,  commanded  by  an  old  buccaneer, 
overtook  the  flying  vessel  and  boarded 
her.     Perth  was  dragged  out  of  the 
hold    on    deck   in   woman's    clothes, 
stripped,     hustled,     and     plundered. 
Bayonets   were    held    to   his    breast 
Begging  for  life  with  unmanly  cries, 
he  was  hurried  to  the  shore,  and  flung 
into  the  common  gaol  of  Ejrkaldy. 
Thence,  by  order  of  the  Council  over 
which  he  had  lately  presided,  and  which 
was  filled  with  men  who  had  been  par- 
takers in  his  guilt,  he  was  removed  to 
Stirling  Castle.    It  was  on  a  Sunday, 
during  the  time  of  pubHc  worship^  that 

*  The  Sixth  GoUeotion  of  Vupexa,  1989; 
Wodrow,  ni.  xii.  4.  App.  160, 161. ;  Faitiifal 
OontendingB  Displayed ;  Bnmet,  1 80i. 
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he  wad  oonyeyed  under  a  guard  to  his 
j^Boe  of  confinement:  Imt  even  rigid 
ParitaoB  forgot  the  sanctity  of  the  day. 
The  churches  poured  forth  their  con- 
gregations as  the  torturer  passed  by, 
and  the  noise  of  threats,  execrations, 
and  screams  of  hatred  accompanied 
him  to  the  gate  of  his  prison.* 

Several  eminent  Scotsmen  were  in 
London  when  the  Prince  arrived  there; 
and  many  others  now  hastened  thither 
to  pay  ik&i  court  to  him.  On  the 
seventh  of  January  he  requested  them 
to  attend  him  at  Whitehall  The 
assemblage  was  large  and  respectabla 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  lus  eldest 
son,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  chie&  of  a 
house  of  almost  regal  dignity,  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  procession.  They 
were  accompanied  by  thirty  Lords  and 
abonteightygentlemenofnote.  William 
desired  them  to  consult  together,  and 
to  let  him  know  in  what  way  he  could 
best  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
oount^.  He  then  withdrew,  and  left 
them  to  deliberate  unrestrained  by  his 
presence.  They  repaired  to  the  Council 
chamber,  and  put  Hamilton  into  the 
chair.  Though  there  seems  to  have 
been  little  difference  of  opinion,  their 
debates  lasted  three  days,  a  fact  which 
IB  sufficiently  erolained  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Sir  Patrick  Hume  was  one 
of  the  debaters.  Anan  ventured  to 
recommend  a  negotiation  with  the 
King.  But  this  motion  was  ill  received 
by  the  mover^s  feAher  and  by  the  whole 
assembly,  and  did  not  even  find  a 
seconder.  At  length  resolutions  were 
carried  closely  resembling  the  resolu- 
tions which  the  English  liords  and 
Commoners  had  presented  to  the  Prince 
a  few  days  before.  He  was  requested 
to  call  together  a  Convention  of  the 
Estates  of  Scotland,  to  fix  the  four- 
teenth of  March  for  the  day  of  meeting, 
and,  till  that  day,  to  take  on  hims^ 
the  civil  and  miLtaiy  administration. 
To  this  request  he  acceded ;  and  thence- 
forth the  government  of  the  whole 
island  was  in  his  hands.t 


•  Perth  to  Lady  Ertol,  Dec.  29. 1688 ;  to 
Hdfort,  Dec.  21.  1C88 ;  Sixth  Ocdlectioxi  of 
FB4[>erB,  1689. 

t  Baniefc,i.806,;9ixtihCk>llecfcionofPapera, 
1689. 


The  decisive  moment  approached; 
and  the  agitation  of  the  public  g^ateof 
mind  rose  to  the  height.  Knots  partiMin 
of  politicians  were  whispering  °«**°*^ 
and  consulting  in  every  part  of  London'. 
The  coffeehouses  were  in  a  ferment. 
The  presses  were  hard  at  work.  Of  the 
pamphlets  which  appeared  at  that  timo 
enough  may  stUl  be  collected  to  form 
several  volumes;  andfrom  those  pamph- 
lets it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  a  correct 
notion  of  the  state  of  parties. 

There  was  a  very  small  £eu!tion  which 
wished  to  recall  James  without  stipu- 
lations. There  was  also  a  very  sinall 
hjudon  which  wished  to  set  up  a  com- 
monwealth, and  to  entrust  the  adminis- 
tration to  a  council  of  state  under  the 
residency  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
But  these  extreme  opinions  were  gene- 
rally held  in  abhorrence.  Nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  nation  consisted  of 
persons  in  whom  love  of  hereditary 
monarchy  and  love  of  constitution^ 
freedom  were  combined,  though  in 
different  proportions,  and  who  were 
equally  opposed  to  the  total  abolition 
of  the  kingly  office  and  to  the  uncon- 
ditional restoration  of  the  King. 

But,  in  the  wide  interval  which 
separated  the  bigots  who  still  dung 
to  the  doctrines  of  Filmer  from  the  en- 
thusiasts who  stUl  dreamed  the  dreams 
of  Harrington,  there  was  room  for  many 
shades  of  opinion.  If  we  neglect  minute 
subdivisions,  we  shall  find  that  the 
great  miijority  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  Convention  was  divided  into  four 
bodies.  Three  of  these  bodies  consisted 
of  Tories.  The  Whig  party  formed  the 
fourth. 

The  amity  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories 
had  not  survived  the  penl  which  had 
produced  iU  On  several  occasions, 
during  the  Prince's  march  from  the 
West,  dissension  had  appeared  among 
his  followers.  While  the  event  of  his 
enterprise  was  doubtful,  that  dissension 
had,  by  his  skilful  management,  been 
easily  quieted.  But,  frt>m  the  day  on 
which  he  entered  Saint  James's  palace 
in  triumph,  such  management  could  no 
longer  biB  practised.  His  victory,  by 
relieving  the  nation  from  the  strong 
dread  of  Popish  tyranny,  had  deprived 
him  of  half  his  infiuenoe.    Old  anti- 
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pathies,  which  had  slept  when  Bishops 
were  in  the  Tower,  when  Jesuits  were 
at  the  Council  board,  when  loyal  clergy- 
men were  deprived  of  their  bread  by 
scores,  when  loyal  gentlemen  were  put 
out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  by 
himdreds,  were  again  strong  and  active. 
The  Koyalist  shuddered  at  the  thought 
that  he  was  aUied  with  all  that  from 
his  youth  up  he  had  most  hated,  with 
old  parliamentary  Captains  who  had 
stormed  his  country  house,  with  old 
parliamentary  Commissioners  who  had 
sequestrated  his  estate,  with  men  who 
had  plotted  the  Bye  House  butchery 
and  headed  the  Western  rebellion.  That 
beloved  Church,  too,  for  whose  sake  he 
had,  after  a  painfiil  struggle,  broken 
through  his  allegiance  to  the  throne, 
was  Sie  really  in  safety  ?  Or  had  he 
rescued  her  from  one  enemy  only  that 
she  might  be  exposed  to  another  ?  The 
Popish  priests,  indeed,  were  in  exUe, 
in  hiding,  or  in  prison.  No  Jesuit  or 
Benedictine  who  valued  his  life  now 
dared  to  show  himself  in  the  habit  of 
his  order.  But  the  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  teachers  went  in  long 
procession  to  salute  the  chief  of  the 
government,  and  were  as  graciously 
received  as  the  true  successors  of  the 
Apostles.  Some  schismatics  avowed  the 
hope  that  every  fence  which  excluded 
them  from  ecclesiastical  preferment 
would  soon  be  levelled ;  that  the  Arti- 
cles would  be  softened  down  ;  that  the 
Liturgy  would  be  garbled ;  that  Christ- 
mas would  cease  to  be  a  feast;  that 
Good  Friday  would  cease  to  be  a  fast ; 
that  canons  on  whom  no  Bishop  had 
ever  laid  his  hand  would,  without  the 
sacred  vestment  of  white  linen,  distri- 
bute, in  the  choirs  of  Cathedrals,  the 
eucharistic  bread  and  wine  to  communi- 
cants lolling  on  benches.  The  Prince, 
indeed,  was  not  afetnatical  Presbyterian ; 
but  he  was  at  best  a  Latitudinarian. 
He  had  no  scruple  about  communicat- 
ing in  the  AngHcan  form ;  but  he  cared 
not  in  what  form  other  people  com- 
municated. His  wife,  it  was  to  be 
feared,  had  imbibed  tee  much  of  his 
spirit.  Her  conscience  was  under  the 
direction  of  Burnet.  She  heard  preachers 
of  difierent  Protestant  sects.  She  had 
recently  said  that  she  s^yr  1^9  ess^tfal 


difference  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  other  reformed  Churches .♦ 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
Cavaliers  should,  at  this  conjunctnie, 
follow  the  example  set  by  their  fathers 
in  1641,  should  draw  off  from  Bound- 
heads  and  sectaries,  and  should,  in 
spite  of  all  the  faults  of  the  hereditaiy 
monarch,  uphold  the  cause  of  heredi- 
tary monarchy. 

The  body  which  was  animated  by 
these  sentiments  was  large  and  respect- 
able. It  included  about  one  half  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  about  one  third  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  majority  of  the 
country  gentlemen,  and  at  least  nine 
tenths  of  the  clergy ;  but  it  was  torn 
by  dissensions,  andbeset  on  every  side 
by  difficulties. 

One  section  of  this  great  party,  a 
section  which  was  especially  gberioeki 
strong  among  divines,  and  of  v^^ 
which  Sherlock  was  the  chief  organ, 
wished  that  a  negotiation  should  be 
opened  with  James,  and  that  he  should 
be  invited  to  return  to  Whitehall  on 
such  conditions  as  might  fully  secnre 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution 
of  the  realm.t  It  is  evident  that  this 
plan,  though  strenuously  supported  bj 
the  clergy,  was  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  which  the  deigyhad 
been  teaching  during  many  years.  It 
was,  in  truth,  an  attempt  to  make  a 
middle  way  where  there  was  no  room  for 
a  middle  way,  to.  effect  a  compromise 
between  two  things  which  do  not  admit 
of  compromise,  resistance  and  nonresist- 
ance.  The  Tories  had  formerly  taken 
their  stand  on  the  principle  of  nonre- 
sistance.  But  that  ground  most  of  them 
had  now  abandoned,  and  were  not  dis- 
posed again  to  occupy.  The  Cavaliers  of 
England  had,  as  a  dass,  been  so  deeply 
concerned,  direcUy  or  indirectly,  in  the 
late  rising  against  the  King,  that  thejr 
could  not,  for  very  shame,  telk  at  that 
moment  about  the  sacred  duty  of 
obeying  Nero ;  nor,  indeed,  were  they 
disposed  to  recall  the  prince  under 
whose  misgovemment  they  had  suffered 
so  much,  without  exacting  from  him 

•  AlbeviUe,  Nov.  f^.  1688. 

t  See  the  pamphlet  entitiled  Letter  to  a 
Member  of  the  Oonvent|Of^|  aod  thp  wis^>rff| 
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terms  which  might  make  it.  impossible 
for  him  again  to  abase  his  power. 
Thej  were,  therefore,  in  a  false  position. 
Their  old  theoiy,  sound  or  unsound, 
was  at  least  complete  and  coherent  If 
that  theory  were  sound,  the  King  ought 
to  be  immediately  invited  back,  and 
permitted,  if  such  were  his  pleasure,  to 
put  Seymour  and  Danby,  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  to 
death  for  high  treason,  to  reestablish 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  to  fill 
the  Church  with  Popish  dignitaries, 
and  to  place  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Popish  officers.  But  if,  as  the 
Tories  themselves  now  seemed  to  con- 
fess, that  theoiy  was  unsound,  why  treat 
with  the  Kins?  If  it  was  admitted 
that  he  might  lawfully  be  excluded  till 
he  gave  satisfactory  guarantees  for  the 
security  of  the  constitution  in  Church 
and  State,  it  was  not  easy  to  deny  that 
he  might  lawftdly  be  excluded  for  ever. 
For  what  satisfsictory  guarantee  could 
he  give  ?  How  was  it  possible  to  draw 
np  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  language 
clearer  than  the  language  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  which  required  that  the 
Dean  of  Christchurch  should  be  a  Pro- 
testant? How  was  it  possible  to  put 
any  promise  into  words  stronger  than 
those  in  which  James  had  repeatedly 
declared  that  he  would  strictly  respect 
the  legal  rights  of  the  Anglican  clergy  ? 
If  law  or  honour  could  have  bound  Imn, 
he  would  never  have  been  forced  to  fly 
from  his  kingdom.  If  neither  law  nor 
honour  could  bind  him,  could  he  safely 
be  permitted  to  return  ? 

It  is  probable,  however,  that,  in  spite 
of  these  arguments,  a  motion  for  open- 
ing a  negotiation  with  James  would 
have  been  made  in  the  Convention,  and 
would  have  been  supported  by  the  great 
body  of  Tories,  had  he  not  been,  on  this 
88  on  every  other  occasion,  his  own  worst 
enemy.  Every  post  which  arrived  from 
Saint  G-ermains  brought  intelligence 
which  damped  the  ardour  of  his  adhe- 
rents. He  did  not  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  feign  regret  for  his  past  errors, 
or  to  promise  amendment.  He  put 
forth  a  manifesto,  telling  his  people  l^at 
it  had  been  his  constant  care  to  govern 
them  with  justice  and  moderation,  and 
tti^t  they  had  beep  cheated  ioto  ruin 


by  imaginary  grievances.*  The  efFec£ 
of  his  folly  and  obstinacy  was  that  those 
who  were  most  desirous  to  see  him  re- 
stored to  his  throne  on  fair  conditions 
felt  that,  bv  proposing  at  that  moment 
to  treat  with  him,  they  should  injure 
the  cause  which  they  wished  to  senc. 
They  therefore  determined  to  sancroii'i 
coalesce  with  another  body  of  p**"*- 
Tories  of  whom  Sancroft  was  the  chief. 
Sancroft  fancied  that  he  had  found  out 
a  device  by  which  provision  might  be 
made  for  the  government  of  the  country 
without  recalling  James,  and  yet  with- 
out despoiling  him  of  his  crown.  This 
device  was  a  Regency.  The  most  un- 
compromising of  those  divines  who  had 
inculcated  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence had  never  maintained  that  such 
obedience  was  due  to  a  babe  or  to  a 
madman.  It  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged that,  when  the  rightM  sove* 
reign  was  intellectually  incapable  of 
performing  his  office,  a  deputy  might 
be  appointed  to  act  in  his  stead,  and 
that  any  person  who  should  resist  the 
deputy,  and  should  plead  as  an  excuse  for 
doing  so  the  command  of  a  prince  who 
was  in  the  cradle,  or  who  was  raving, 
would  justly  incur  the  penalties  of 
rebellion.  Stupidity,  perverseness,  and 
superstition, — such  was  the  reasoning 
of  the  Primate, — had  made  James  as 
tmfit  to  rule  his  dominions  as  any  child 
in  swaddling  clothes,  or  as  any  maniac 
who  was  grinning  and  chattering  in  the 
straw  of  Bedlam.  That  course  must 
therefore  be  taken  which  had  been  taken 
when  Henry  the  Sixth  was  an  infant, 
and  again  when  he  became  lethargic. 
James  could  not  be  King  in  effect :  but 
he  must  still  continue  to  be  King  in 
semblance.  Writs  must  still  run  in  his 
name.  His  image  and  superscription 
must  still  appear  on  the  coin  and  on 
the  Great  Seal  Acts  of  Parliament 
must  still  be  called  from  the  years  of 
his  reign.  But  the  administration  must 
be  taken  from  him  and  confided  to  a 
Regent  named  by  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm.  In  this  way,  Sancroft  gravely 
maintained,  the  people  would  remain 
true  to  their  allegiance:  the  oaths  of 

«  Letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  Jan, 
^.  16&I ;  aarendon'p  Piary,  Jan.  ^. 
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fealty  which  thej  had  sworn  to  their 
King  would  be  strictlj  obseryed;  and 
the  most  orthodox  Churchmen  might* 
without  anj  scruple  of  conscience,  take 
office  under  the  Kegent.* 

The  opinion  of  Sancroft  had  great 
weight  with  the  whole  Toiy  party,  and 
especially  with  the  deigy.  A  week 
before  the  day  for  which  the  Conven- 
tion had  been  summoned,  a  grave  party 
assembled  at  Lambeth  PiJace,  heard 
prayers  in  the  chapel,  dined  with  the 
Primate,  and  then  consulted  on  the 
state  of  public  affiurs.  Four  sufi&agans 
of  the  Archbishop,  who  had  shared  his 
perils  and  his  g^zy  in  the  preceding 
summer,  were  present.  The  Earls  of 
Clarendon  and  Ailesbuzy  represented 
the  Tory  laity.  The  unanimous  sense 
of  the  meeting  appeared  to  be  that 
those  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  aUe- 
ffiance  to  James  might  justifiably  with- 
draw  their  obedience  from  him,  but 
could  not  with  a  safe  conscience  call 
any  other  by  the  name  of  King.f 

*  It  aeeniB  Incredible  that  any  man  ahonld 
really  hare  been  imposed  upon  by  rach  non- 
sense. I  therefore  think  it  right  to  quote 
Bancroft's  words,  whidh  are  stUl  extant  in  his 
own  handwriting : — 

*'  The  political  capacity  or  authority  of  the 
Sing,  and  his  name  in  the  goyemment,  axe 
perfect  and  cannot  fail ;  but  his  person  bieing 
human  and  mortal,  and  not  otherwise  privi- 
leged than  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  subject  to 
all  the  defects  and  failings  of  it.  He  may 
therefore  be  incapable  of  directing  the  govern- 
ment and  dispensing  the  public  treasure,  &c. 
either  by  absence,  l^  infancy,  lunacy,  delirapy, 
or  apathy,  whether  by  nature  or  casual  in- 
firmity, or  lastly,  by  some  invincible  prq'u- 
dioes  of  mind,  contracted  and  fixed  by  educa* 
tion  and  habit,  with  unalterable  resolutions 
superinduced,  in  matton  whoUy  inconsistent 
and  incompatible  with  the  laws,  religion, 
■peaM,  and  true  policy  of  the  kingdom.  In  all 
these  cases  (I  say)  there  must  be  some  one  or 
more  persons  ai^Minted  to  siqiply  such  defect, 
and  vicariously  to  him,  and  by  his  power  and 
authority,  to  direct  public  afbirs.  And  this 
done,  I  say  further,  that  all  proceedings, 
authorities,  commissions,  grants,  &c.  issued  as 
formerly,  are  l^;al  and  valid  to  all  intents, 
and  the  people's  alliance  is  the  same  still, 
their  oaths  and  obligations  no  way  thwarted. 

So  long  as  tiie  government  moves  by 

the  King's  authority,  and  in  Us  name,  all  those 
sacred  ties  and  settled  forms  of  proceedings 
are  kept,  and  no  man's  conscience  burthened 
with  anything  he  needs  scruple  to  undertake." 
Tanner  MSS. ;  Doyly's  Ute  of  Sancroft.  It 
was  not  altogether  without  reason  that  the 
creatures  of  James  made  themselves  merry 
with  the  good  ArohblBhop's  English, 

t  Evelyn,  Jan.  Iff.  ]68|. 


Thus  two  sedaona  of  the  Tory  party, 
a  section  whi(^  looked  forward  d^i,^ 
to    an    acoonunodation    with  p>«»* 
Jwnes,  and  a  sefetion  whidi  was  opposed 
to  any  such  acoommodation,  agreed  in 
supporting  the  plap  of  Kegency.    But 
a  third  section,  w^ch,  though  not  yeiy 
numerous,  had  great  weight  and  influ- 
ence, recommended    a  yexj  different 
plan.  -  The  leaders  of  this  small  band 
were  Danby  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Sir  Robert 
Sawyer  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  conceived  that  they  had  found 
out  a  wi^  of  effecting  a  complete  revo- 
lution under  strictly  legal  forms.    It 
was  contrary  to  all  prineiple,  they  said, 
that  the  King  should  be  deposed  by  his 
subjects ;  nor  was  it  necesssaij  to  depose 
him.     He  had  himflelf,  by  his  flight, 
abdicated  his  power  and  dignity.    A 
demise  had  actually  taken  place.    AH 
constitutional  lawyers  held  that  the 
throne  of  England  ooidd  not  be  one 
moment  Tacant    The  next  heir  had 
therefore  succeeded.    Who,  then,  was 
the  next  heir?    As  to  the  infant  who 
had  been  carried  into  France^  his  en- 
trance into  the  world  had  been  attended 
bymanyniBpieioiisdicanisbuioee.    It 
was  due  to  the  other  members  of  ike 
royal  family  and  to  the  nation  that 
all  doubts  should  be  deared  up.    An 
investigation  had  been  solemnly  de- 
manded, in  the  name  of  the'Fkincess  of 
Orange,  by  her  husband,  and  would 
have  been  instituted  if  the  parties  who 
were  accused  of  fraud  had  not  taken 
a  course  which,  in  any  ordinary  case^ 
would  hare  been  considered  as  a  de- 
cisiye  proof  of  guilt    They  had  not 
chosen  to  await  tiie  issue  of  a  sdemn 
parliamentary  proceeding:    they  had 
stolen  away  into  a  foreign  country: 
they  had  carried  with  them  the  chila : 
they  had  carried  with  them  all  those 
French  and  ItaHan  women  of  the  bed- 
chamber who,  if  there  had  been  foul 
play,  must  have  been  privy  to  il>  and 
who  ought  therefore  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  cross  examination. 
To  admit  the  boy's  claim  without  in- 
quiry was  impossible;  and  those  who 
called  themselves  his  parents  had  made 
inquiry  impossible.      Judgment  must 
therefore  go  against  him  bydeAidt 
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If  he  was  wronged,  he  was  wronged, 
net  by  the  nation,  but  by  those  whose 
stranpe  conduct  at  the  time  of  his  birth 
had  justified  the  nation  in  demanding 
inyestdgation,  and  who  had  then  avoided 
investigation  by  flight  He  might  there- 
fore, with  perfect  equity,  be  considered 
as  a  pretender.  Ajid  thus  the  crown 
had  legally  devolTed  on  the  Princess  of 
Orange.  She  was  actually  Queen  Reg- 
nant The  Houses  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  proclaim  her.  She  might,  if  such 
were  her  pleasure,  make  her  husband 
her  first  minister,  and  might  even,  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament^  bestow  on 
him  the  .title  of  King. 

The  persons  who  preferred  this 
scheme  to  any  other  were  few ;  and  it 
was  certain  to  be  opposed,  both  by  all 
who  still  bore  any  good  will  to  James, 
and  by  all  the  adherents  of  William. 
Yet  Danby,  confident  in  his  own  know- 
ledge of  parliamentary  tactics,  and  well 
aware  how  much,  when  great  parties 
are  nearly  balanced,  a  small  flying 
squadron  can  effect^  wais  not  without 
hopes  of  being  able  to  keep  the  event 
of  the  contest  in  suspense  till  both 
Whigs  and  Tories,  despairing  of  com- 
plete victory,  and  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences of  delay,  should  suffer  him  to 
act  as  umpire.  Nor  is  it  impossible 
that  he  might  have  succeeded  if  his 
efforts  had  been  seconded,  nay,  if  they 
had  not  been  counteracted,  by  her 
whom  he  wished  to  raise  to  the  height 
of  human  greatness.  Quicksighted  as 
he  was  and  versed  in  affairs,  he  was 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  character  of 
Mary,  and  of  the  feeling  with  which 
she  regarded  her  husbtuid;  nor  was 
her  old  preceptor,  Compton,  better  in- 
formed. William's  manners  were  dry 
and  cold :  his  constitution  was  infirm, 
and  his  temper  by  no  means  bland :  he 
was  not  a  man  who  would  commonly 
be  thought  likely  to  inspire  a  fine 
young  woman  of  twenty  six  with  a 
violent  passion.  It  was  known  that  he 
had  not  always  been  strictly  constant 
to  his  wife;  and  talebearers  had  re- 
ported that  she  did  not  live  happily 
with  him.  The  most  acute  politicians 
therefore  never  suspected  that,  with  aU 
his  faults,  he  had  obtained  such  an 
empire  over  her  heart  w  princes  the 


most  renowned  for  their  success  in  gal- 
lantry, Francis  the  First  and  Henry 
the  Fourth,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  and 
Charles  the  Second,  had  never  obtained 
over  the  heart  of  any  woman,  and  that 
the  three  kingdoms  of  her  forefathers 
were  valuable  in  her  estimation  chiefiy 
because,  by  bestowing  them  on  him, 
she  could  prove  to  him  the  intensity 
and  disinterestedness  of  her  affection. 
Danby,  in  profound  ignorance  of  her 
sentiments,  assured  her  that  he  would 
defend  her  rights,  and  that,  if  she 
would  support  him,  he  hoped  to  place 
her  alone  on  the  throne.* 

The  course  of  the  Whigs,  meanwhile, 
was  simple  and  consistent  Thcwhig 
Their  doctrine  was  that  the  p*«- 
foundation  of  our  government  was  a 
contract  expressed  on  one  side  by  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  coronation  oath,  and  that  the  duties 
imposed  by  this  contract  were  mutual. 
They  held  that  a  sovereign  who  grossly 
abused  his  power  might  lawfdly  be 
withstood  and  dethroned  by  his  people. 
That  James  had  grossly  abused  his 
power  was  not  disputed ;  and  the  whole 
Whig  party  iras  ready  to  pronounce 
that  he  had  forfeited  it.  Whether  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  supposititious,  was 
a  point  not  worth  discussing.  There 
were  now  far  stronger  reasons  than  any 
which  could  be  drawn  from  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  for  excluding  him 
from  the  throne.  A  child,  brought  to 
the  royal  couch  in  a  warming  pain, 
might  possibly  prove  a  good  King  of 
England.  But  there  could  be  no  such 
hope  for  a  child  educated  by  a  father 
who  was  the  most  stupid  and  obstinate 
of  tyrants,  in  a  foreign  country,  the  seat 
of  despotism  and  superstition;  in  a 
country  where  the  last  traces  of  liberty 
had  disappeared;  where  the  States 
G-eneral  had  ceased  to  meet;  where 
Parliaments  had  long  registered  with- 
out one  remonstrance  the  most  oppres- 
sive edicts  of  the  sovereign;  where 
valour,  genius,  learning,  seemed  to  exist 
only  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandising  a 
single  man ;  where  adulation  was  the 
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main  business  of  the  press,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  stage;  and  vhere  one  chief 
subject  of  adulation  was  the  barbarous 
persecution  of  the  Reformed  Churcli. 
Was  the  boy  likely  to  learn,  under  such 
tuition  and  in  such  a  situation,  respect 
for  the  institutions  of  his  native  land  ? 
Coidd  it  be  doubted  that  he  would  be 
brought  up  to  be  the  slave  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Bourbons,  and  that  he 
would  be,  if  possible,  more  bitterly  pre- 
judiced than  any  preceding  Stuart 
against  the  laws  of  England  ? 

Nor  did  the  Whigs  think  that,  situ- 
ated as  the  country  then  was,  a  depar- 
ture from  the  ordinary  rule  of  succes- 
sion was  in  itself  an  evil  They  were 
of  opinion  that,  till  that  rule  had  been 
broken,  the  doctrines  of  indefeasible 
hereditaiy  right  and  passive  obedience 
would  be  pleasing  to  the  Court,  would 
bo  inculcated  by  me  clergy,  and  would 
retain  a  strong  held  on  the  public  mind. 
The  notion  would  still  prevail  that  the 
kingly  office  is  the  ordinance  of  God  in 
a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  all 
government  is  his  ordinance.  It  was 
plain  that,  till  this  superstition  was 
extinct,  the  constitution  could  never  be 
secure.  Fop  a  really  limited  monarchy 
cannot  long  exist  in  a  society  which 
regards  monarchy  as  something  divine, 
and  the  limitations  as  mere  human  in- 
ventions. Royalty,  in  order  that  it 
might  exist  in  perfect  harmony  with 
oup  liberties,  must  be  unable  to  show 
any  higher  or  more  venerable  title  than 
that  by  which  we  hold  our  liberties. 
The  King  must  be  henceforth  regarded 
as  a  magistrate,  a  great  magistrate  in- 
deed and  highly  to  be  honoured,  but 
subject,  like  all  other  magistrates,  to 
the  law,  and  deriving  his  power  from 
heaven  in  no  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  the  Lords  and  the  Commons 
may  be  said  to  derive  their  power  from 
heaven.  The  best  way  of  effecting  this 
salutary  change  would  be  to  interrupt 
the  course  of  descent.  Under  sove- 
reigns who  would  consider  it  as  little 
short  of  high  treason  to  preach  non- 
resistance  and  the  patriarchal  theory 
of  government,  under  sovereigns  whose 
authority,  springing  ftom  resolutions 
of  the  two  Houses,  could  never  rise 
l)i^he^  than  i^  80^r90{  thef  p  would  be 


little  risk  of  oppression  such  as  had 
compelled  two  generations  of  English- 
men to  rise  in  arms  against  two  gene- 
rations of  Stuarts.  On  these  grounds 
the  Whigs  were  prepared  to  declare  the 
throne  vacant,  to  fill  it  by  election,  and 
to  impose  on  the  prince  of  their  choice 
such  conditions  as  might  secure  the 
country  agsiinst  misgovemment. 

The  time  for  the  decision  of  these 
great  questions  had  now  ar-  j^^^^,  ^ 
rived.   At  break  of  day,  on  the  the  con. 
twenty-second  of  January,  the  uwdC!^ 
House  of  Commons  was  crowd-  rf\™^ 
ed  with  knights  and  burgesses.  J^JJJ^^ 
On  the  bendies  appeared  many 
faces  which  had  been  well  known  in 
that  place  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  but  had  not  been  seen  there 
under  his  successor.     Most  of  those 
Tory  squires,  and  of  those  needy  re- 
tainers of  the  court,  who  had  been  re- 
turned in  multitudes  to  the  Parliament 
of  1685,  had  given  place  to  the  men  of 
the  old  country.party,  the  men  who  had 
driven  the  Cabal  from  power,  who  had 
carried  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
who  had  sent  up  the  Exclusion  Bill  to 
the  Lords.    Among  them  was  Powle, 
deeply  read  in  the  history  and  law  of 
Parliament,  and  distinguished  by  the 
species  of  eloquence  which  is  required 
when  grave  questions  are  to  be  solemnly 
brought  under  the  notice  of  senates, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  versed  in 
European  politics,  and  gifted  with  a 
vehement  and  piercing  logic  which  had 
often,  when,  after  a  long  sitting,  the 
candles  had  been  lighted,  roused  the 
languishing  House,  and   decided  the 
event  of  the  debate.     There,  too,  was 
William  Sacheverell,  an  orator  whose 
great  parliamentary  abilities  were,  many 
years  later,  a  favourite  theme  of  old 
men  who  lived  to  see  the  conflicts  of 
Walpole  and  Pulteney.*     With  these 
eminent  persons  was  joined  Sir  Robert 
Clayton,   the  wealthiest  merchant  of 
London,  whose  palace  in  the  Old  Jewiy 
surpassed  in  splendour  the  aristocrati- 
cn,l   mansions  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
and  Covent  Garden,  whose  villa  among 
the  Sucrey  hills  was  described  as  a 
garden  of  Eden,  whose  banquets  vied 
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with  those  of  kings,  and  whose  judicious 
munificence,  still  attested  by  numerous 
public  monuments,  had  obtained  for  him 
in  the  annals  of  the  City  a  place  second 
only  to  that  of  Gresham.  In  the  Par- 
liament which  met  at  Oxford  in  1681, 
Clayton  had,  as  member  for  the  capital, 
and  at  the  request  of  his  constituents, 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  of 
Exclusion,  and  had  been  seconded  by 
Lord  Eussell.  In  1686  the  City,  de- 
prived of  its  franchises  and  governed 
by  the  creatures  of  the  Court,  had  re- 
turned four  Tory  representatives.  But 
the  old  charter  had  now  been  restored ; 
and  Clayton  had  been  again  chosen  by 
acclamation.*  Nor  must  John  Birch 
be  passed  over.  He  had  begun  life  as 
a  carter,  but  had,  in  the  civU  wars,  left 
his  team,  had  turned  soldier,  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  army  of 
the  Commonwealth,  had,  in  high  fiscal 
offices,  shown  great  talents  for  business, 
had  sate  many  years  in  Parliament, 
and,  though  retaining  to  the  last  the 
rough  manners  and  plebeian  dialect  of 
his  youth,  had,  by  strong  sense  and 
mother  wit,  gained  the  ear  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  was  regarded  as  a  formidable 
opponent  bv  the  most  accomplished 
debaters  of  his  timet  These  were  the 
most  conspicuous  among  the  veterans 
who  now,  after  a  long  seclusion,  re- 
turned to  public  life.  But  they  were 
aU.  speedily  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
two  younger  Whigs,  who,  on  this  great 
day,  took  their  seats  for  the  first  time, 
who  soon  rose  to  the  highest  honours 
of  the  state,  who  weathered  together 
the  fiercest  storms  of  faction,  and  who 
ha%ing  been  long  and  widely  renowned 
as  statesmen,  as  orators,  and  as  muni- 
ficent patrons  of  genius  and  learning, 
died,  within  a  few  months  of  each 
other,  soon  after  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick.  These  were 
Charles  Montague  and  John  Somers. 

One  other  name  must  be  mentioned, 
a  name  then  known  only  to  a  small 
circle  of  philosophers,  but  now  pro- 
nounced beyond  the  Ganges  and  the 
Mississippi  with  reverence  exceeding 

*  Evelyn's  Diary,  September  26. 1672,  Oc- 
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that  which'  is  paid  to  the  memory  of 
the  greatest  warriors  and  rulers.  Among 
the  crowd  of  silent  members  appeared 
the  majestic  forehead  and  pensive  face 
of  Isaac  Newton.  The  renowned  Uni- 
versity on  which  his  genius  had  already 
begun  to  impress  a  peculiar  character, 
still  plainly  discernible  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  had  sent  him  to  the  Convention ; 
and  he  sate  there,  in  his  modest  great- 
ness, the  imobtrusive  but  unflinching 
friend  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

The  first  act  of  the  Commons  was  to 
choose  a  Speaker;    and    the  choice  of 
choice  which  they  made  indi-  *  ^i**^"* 
cated  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken 
their  opinion  touching  the  great  ques- 
tions which  they  were  about  to  decide. 
Down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  meeting,  it 
had  been    understood  that    Seymour 
would  be  placed  in  the  chair.     He  had 
formerly    sate    there    during    several 
years.    He  had  great  and  various  titles 
to    consideration;    descent,     fortune, 
knowledge,  experience,  eloquence.    He 
had  long  been  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
band  of  members  from  the  Western 
counties.     Though  a  Tory,  he  had  in 
the  last  ParUament  headed,  with  con- 
spicuous ability  and  courage,  the  oppo- 
sition to  Popery  and  arbitrary  power. 
He  had  been  among  the  first  gentlemen 
who  had  repaired  to  the  Dutch  head 
quarters  at  Exeter,  and  had  been  the 
author  of  that  Association  by  which  the 
Prince's  adherents  had  bound  them- 
selves to  stand  or  fall  together.    But, 
a  few  hours  before  the  houses  met^  a 
rumour  was  spread  that  Seymour  was 
against   declaring  the   throne  vacant. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  benches  had 
filled,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  repre- 
sented Hampshire,  stood  up,  and  pro- 
posed that  Powle  should  be  Speaker. 
Sir  Vere  Fane,  member  for  Kent,  se- 
conded the  motion.    A  plausible  objec- 
tion might  have  been  raised ;  for  it 
was  known  that  a  petition  was  about 
to  be  presented  against  Powle*s  return : 
but  the  general  cry  of  the  House  called 
him  to  the  chair;    and    the    Tories 
thought  it  prudent  to  acquiesce.*    The 
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mace  was  then  laid  on  the  table ;  the 
list  of  members  was  called  over ;  and 
the  names  of  the  defaulters  were  noted. 

Meanwhile  the  Peers,  about  a  hun- 
dred in  number,  had  met,  had  chosen 
Halifax  to  be  tiieir  Speaker,  and  had 
appointed  several  eminent  lawyers  to 
perform  the  functions  which,  in  regular 
Parliaments,  belong  to  the  Judges. 
There  was,  in  the  course  of  that  day, 
frequent  communication  between  the 
Houses.  They  joined  in  requesting 
that  the  Prince  would  continue  to  ad- 
minister the  government  till  he  should 
hear  further  from  them,  in  expressing 
to  him  their  gratitude  for  the  delive- 
rance which  he,  under  God,  had  wrought 
for  the  nation,  and  in  directing  that  the 
thirty-first  of  January  should  be  ob- 
served as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  that 
deliverance.* 

Thus  far  no.difference  of  opinion  had 
appeared :  but  both  sides  were  prepar- 
ing for  the  conflict  The  Tories  were 
strong  in  the  Upper  House,  and  weak 
in  the  Lower ;  and  they  knew  that,  at 
such  a  conjuncture,  the  House  which 
should  be  the  first  to  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion would  have  a  great  advantage  over 
the  other.  There  was  not  the  least 
chance  that  the  Commons  would  send 
up  to  the  Lords  a  vote  in  favour  of  the 
plan  of  Regency :  but,  if  such  a  vote 
were  sent  down  &om  the  Lords  to  the 
Commons,  it  was  not  absolutely  impos- 
sible that  many  even  of  the  Whig  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  might  be 
disposed  to  acquiesce  rather  than  take 
the  grave  responsibility  of  causing  dis- 
cord and  delay  at  a  crisis  which  required 
union  and  expedition.  The  Commons 
had  determined  that,  on  Monday  the 
twenty-eighth  of  January,  they  would 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
nation.  The  Tory  Lords  therefore  pro- 
posed, on  Friday  the  twenty-fifth,  to 
enter  instantly  on  the  great  business 
for  which  they  had  been  (»lled  together. 
Sut  their  motives  were  clearly  discerned 
and  their  tactics  frustrated  by  Halifax, 
who,  ever  since  his  return  from  Hun- 
gerford,  had  seen  that  the  settlement 
of  the  government  could  be  effected  on 

*  Lords'  and  GommonB'  Journals,  Jan.  22. 
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Whigprinciples  only,  and  who  had  there- 
fore, for  the  time,  iJlied  himself  dcNsely 
with  the  Whigs.  Devonshire  moved  that 
Tuesday  the  twenty-ninth  should  be 
the  day.  "  By  that  time,"  he  said  with 
more  truth  than  discretion,  "  we  may 
have  some  lights  from  below  whidk 
may  be  useful  for  our  guidance."  His 
motion  was  carried ;  but  his  language  was 
severely  censured  by  some  of  his  brother 
peers  as  derogatcMy  to  their  order.* 

On  the  twenty-eighth  the  Commons 
resolved  themselves  into  a  u^^„^  ^ 
Committee  of  the  whole  House.  ttMstatooc 
A  member  who  had,  more  than  *■*•"■*****• 
thirty  years  before,  been  one  of  Crom- 
well*s  Lords,  Kichard  Hampden,  son  of 
the  illustrious  leader  of  theBoundheads> 
and  father  of  theunhappy  man  who  had, 
by  large  bribes  and  degrading  snbmis- 
sions,  narrowly  escaped  with  life  from 
the  vengeance  of  James,  was  placed  in 
the  chair,  and  the  great  debate  began. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  considered  James 
as  no  longer  King.  Gilbert  Dolben, 
son  of  a  late  Archbishop  of  York,  was 
the  first  who  declared  himself  to  be  of 
that  opinion.  He  was  supported  by 
many  members,  particularly  by  the  bold 
and  vehement  Wharton,  by  Sawyer, 
whose  steady  opposition  to  the  dispens* 
ing  power  had,  in  some  measure,  atoned 
for  old  offences,  by  Maynard,  whose 
voice,  though  so  feeble  with  age  that  it 
could  not  be  heard  on  distant  benches, 
still  commanded  the  respect  of  aU  par- 
ties, and  by  Somers,  whose  luminous 
eloquence  and  varied  stores  of  know- 
ledge were  on  that  day' exhibited,  for 
the  first  time,  within  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament. The  unblushing  forehead  and 
voluble  tongue  of  Sir  William  Williams 
were  found  on  the  same  side.  Already 
he  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the 
excesses  both  of  the  worst  of  opposi- 
tions and  of  the  worst  of  governments. 
He  had  persecuted  innocent  Papists 
and  innocent  Protestants.  He  had  been 
the  patron  of  Gates  and  the  toe?  of 
Petre.  His  name  was  associated  with 
seditious  violence  which  was  remem- 
bered with  regret  and  shame  by  all 
respectable  Whigs,  and  with  freaks  of 
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despotiffln  abHorred  by  all  respectable 
Tories.  How  men  Hve  under  such  in- 
&mj  it  is  not  easy  to  understand :  but 
even  such  infamy  was  not  enough 
for  Williams.  He  was  not  ashamed  to 
attack  the  fallen  master  to  whom  he 
had  hired  himself  out  for  work  which 
no  honest  man  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
would  undertake,  and  fixjm  whom  he 
had,  within  six  months,  accepted  a 
baronetcy  as  the  reward  of  servility. 

Only  three  members  ventured  to  op* 
pose  themselves  to  what  waa  evidently 
the  general  sense  of  the  assembly.  Sir 
Christopher  Husgrave,  a  Tory  gentle- 
man of  great  wdght  and  ability,  hinted 
some  doubts.  ]B&neage  Finch  let 'fall 
some  expressions  which  were  under- 
stood to  mean  that  he  vrished  a  nego- 
tiation to  be  opened  with  the  King. 
This  suggestion  was  so  ill  received  that 
he  made  haste  to  explain  it  away.  He 
protested  that  he  had  been  misappre- 
hended. He  was  convinced  that,  under 
such  a  prince,  there  could  be  no  security 
for  religion,  liberty,  or  property.  To 
recall  King  James,  or  to  treat  with 
him,  would  be  a  fatal  course ;  but  many 
who  would  never  consent  that  he  should 
exercise  the  regal  power  had  conscien- 
tious scruples  about  depriving  him  of 
the  royal  title.  There  was  one  expe- 
dient which  would  remove  all  difficul- 
ties, a  Begency.  This  proposition 
found  so  litSe  favour  that  Finch  did 
not  venture  to  demand  a  division. 
Bichard  Fanshaw,  Viscount  Fanshaw 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  said  a  few 
words  in  behalf  of  James,  and  recom- 
mended an  adjournment;  but  the  re- 
commendation was  met  by  a  general 
outcry.  Member  after  member  stood  up 
to  represent  the  importance  of  despatch. 
Every  moment,  it  was  said,  was  precious : 
the  public  anxiety  was  intense :  trade 
was  suspended.  The  minority  suUenly 
submitted,  and  suffered  the  predomi- 
nant party  to  take  its  own  course. 

"What  that  course  would  be  was  not 
perfectly  dear.  For  the  majority  was 
made  up  of  two  classes.  One  class  con- 
sisted of  eager  and  vehement  Whigs, 
who,  if  they  had  been  able  to  take  their 
own  course,  would  have  given  to. the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  a  de- 
cidedly revolutionary  character.    The 


other  class  admitted  that  a  revolution 
was  necessary,  but  regarded  it  as  a 
necessary  evil,  and  vrished  to  disguise 
it,  as  much  as  possible,  under  the  show 
of  legitimacy.  The  former  class  de* 
manded  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
right  of  subjects  to  dethrone  bad  princes. 
The  latter  class  desired  to  rid  the 
country  of  one  bad  prince,  without  pro- 
mulgating any  doctrine  which  might 
be  iu)used  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
the  just  and  salutary  authority  of  future 
monarchs.  The  former  class  dwelt 
chiefly  on  the  King's  misgovemment ; 
the  latter  on  his  flight.  The  former 
class  considered  him  as  having  forfeited 
his  crown;  the  latter  as  having  re- 
signed it.  It  was  not  easy  to  draw  up 
any  forln  of  words  which  would  please 
all  whose  assent  it  was  important  to 
obtain ;  but  at  length,  out  of  many  sug- 
gestions offered  from  different  quar- 
ters, a  resolution  was  framed  which 
gaVe  general  satisfaction.  It  was  moved 
that  Kingr  James  the  Second,  ReMiution 
haviiig  endeavoured  to  subvert  SfthJoL 
the  constitution  of  the  king-  ▼•ewe 
dom  by  breaking  the  original  contract 
between  King  and  people,  and,  by  the 
advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked 
persons,  having  violated  the  funda- 
mental laws,  and  having  withdrawn 
himself  out.  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdi- 
cated the  government,  and  that  the 
throne  had  thereby  become  vacant. 

This  resolution  has  been  many  times 
subjected  to  criticism  as  minute  and 
severe  as  was  ever  applied  to  any 
sentence  written  by  man:  and  per- 
haps there  never  was  a  sentence 
written  by  man  which  would  bear 
such  criticism  less.  That  a  King  by 
grossly  abusing  his  power  may  forfeit  it 
is  true.  That  a  King,  who  absconds 
without  making  any  provision  for  the 
administration,  and  leaves  his  people 
in  a  state  of  anarchy,  may,  without 
any  violent  straining  of  language,  be 
said  to  have  abdicated  his  functions  is 
also  true.  But  no  accurate  writer  would 
affirm  that  long  continued  misgovem- 
ment and  desertion,  added  together, 
make  up  an  act  of  abdication.  It  is 
evident  too  that  the  mention  of  the 
Jesuits  and  other  evil  advisers  of  James 
weakens,  instead  of  strengthening,  the 
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case  against  him.  For  it  is  a  well 
known  maxim  of  English  law  that, 
when  a  king  is  misled  by  pernicious 
counsel,  his  counsellors,  and  not  himself, 
ought  to  be  held  accountable  for  his 
errors.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  examine 
these  memorable  words  as  we  should 
examine  a  chapter  of  Aristotle  or  of 
Hobbes.  Such  words  are  to  be  consi- 
dered, not  as  words,  but  as  deeds.  If 
they  effect  that  which  they  are  intended 
to  effect)  they  are  rational  though  they 
may  be  contradictory.  If  they  fail  of 
attaining  their  end,  they  are  absurd, 
though  they  cany  demonstration  with 
them.  Logic  admits  of  no  compromise. 
The  essence  of  politics  is  compromise. 
It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  some  of 
the  most  important  and  most  useful 
political  instruments  in  the  world 
should  be  among  the  most  illogical 
compositions  that  ever  were  penned. 
The  object  of  Somers,  of  Maynard,  and 
of  the  other  eminent  men  who  shaped 
this  celebrated  motion  was,  not  to  leave 
to  posterity  a  model  of  definition  and 
partition,  but  to  make  the  restoration 
of  a  tyrant  impossible,  and  to  place  on 
the  throne  a  sovereign  under  whom  law 
and  liberty  might  be  secure.  This  object 
they  attained  by  using  language  which, 
in  a  philosophical  treatise,  would  justly 
be  reprehended  as  inexact  and  confused. 
They  cared  little  whether  their  major 
agreed  with  their  conclusion,  if  the 
major  secured  two  hundred  votes,  and 
the  conclusion  two  hundred  more.  In 
fact  the  one  beauty  of  the  resolution  is 
its  inconsistency.  There  was  a  phrase 
for  every  subdivision  of  the  majority. 
The  mention  of  the  original  contract 
gnitified  the  disciples  of  Sidney.  The 
word  abdication  conciliated  politicians 
of  a  more  timid  school.  There  were 
doubtless  many  fervent  Protestants  who 
were  pleased  with  the  censure  cast  on 
the  Jesuits.  To  the  real  statesman  the 
single  important  clause  was  that  which 
declared  the  throne  vacant ;  and,  if  that 
clause  could  be  carried,  he  cared  little 
by  what  preamble  it  might  be  intro- 
duced. The  force  which  was  thus 
united  made  all  resistance  hopeless. 
The  motion  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee without  a  division.  It  was  ordered 
that  the  report  should  be  instantly  | 


made.  Powle  returned  to  the  chair: 
the  mace  was  laid  on  the  table :  Hamp- 
den brought  up  the  resolution:  the 
House  instantly  agreed  to  it,  and  or- 
dered him  to  carry  it  to  the  Lords.* 

On  the  following  morning  the  Lords 
assembled  early.     The  benches  m,^, 
both  of  the  spiritual  and  of  the  Jp^*"" 
temporal  peers  were  crowded. 
Hampden  appeared  at  the  bar,  and 
put  the  resolution  of  the   Commons 
into  the  hands  of  Halifax.   The  Upper 
House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee ;  and  Danby  took  the  chair. . 

The  discussion  was  soon  interrupted 
by  the  reappearance  of  Hampden  with 
another  message.  The  House  resumed 
and  was  informed  that  the  Commons 
had  just  voted  it  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant 
nation  to  be  governed  by  a  Popish 
King.  To  this  resolution,  irreconcil- 
able us  it  obviously  was  with  the  doctrine 
of  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  the 
Peers  gave  an  immediate  and  unani- 
mous assent.  The  principle  which  was 
thus  affirmed  has  always,  down  to  our 
own  time,  been  held  sacred  by  all  Pro- 
testant statesmen,  and  has  never  been 
considered  by  any  reasonable  Roman 
Catholic  as  objectionable.  If,  indeed, 
our  sovereigns  were,  like  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  mere  civil  func- 
tionaries, it  would  not  be  easy  to 
vindicate  such  a  restriction.  But  the 
Headship  of  the  English  Church  is 
annexed  to  the  English  Crown;  and 
there  is  no  intolerance  in  saying  that  a 
Church  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  a 
head  who  regards  her  as  schismatical 
and  heretical.f 

After  this  short  interlude  the  Lords 
again  went  into  committee,  d^j,^!. 
The  Tories  insisted  that  their  *'»\J*^ 
plan  should  be  discussed  before  ^n«' 
the  vote  of  the  Commons  which  **«™^ 
declared  the  throne  vacant  was  con- 
sidered. This  was  conceded  to  them; 
and  the  question  was  put  whether  a 

•  Commons'  Journals,  Jon.  28. 168| ;  Gieft 

Debates ;  Van  Citters,  y"^  ^ '  If  the  report 
in  Grey's  Debates  be  correct.  Van  Citten 
mast  have  been  misinformed  as  to  Sawjcc's 
spoech. 

t  Lords'  and  Commons*  Journals,  Jan«  89« 
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Hegency,  exercisingkingly  power  during 
the  life  of  James,  in  his  name,  would 
be  the  best  expedient  for  preserving 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation  ? 

The  contest  was  long  and  animated. 
The  chief  speakers  in  favour  of  a  Re- 
gency were  Rochester  and  Nottingham. 
Halifax  and  Danby  led  the  other  side. 
The  Primate,  strange  to  say,  did  not 
make  his  appearance,  though  earnestly 
importuned  by  the  Tory  peers  to  place 
himself  at  their  head.  His  absence 
drew  on  him  many  contumelious  cen- 
sures ;  nor  have  even  his  eulogists  been 
able  to  find  any  explanation  of  it  which 
raises  his  character.*  The  plan  of  Re- 
gency was  his  own.  He  had,  a  few 
days  before,  in  a  paper  written  with  his 
own  hand,  pronounced  that  plan  to  be 
clearly  the  best  that  could  be  adopted. 
The  deliberations  of  the  Lords  who 
supported  that  plan  had  been  carried 
on  under  his  roof.  His  situation  made 
it  his  clear  duty  to  declare  publicly 
what  he  thought  Nobody  can  suspect 
him  of  personal  cowardice  or  of  vulgar 
cupidity.  It  was  probably  from  a 
nervous  fecur  of  doing  wrong  that,  at 
this  great  conjuncture,  he  did  nothing : 
but  he  should  have  known  that,  situ- 
nt'Cd  as  he  was,  to  do  nothing  was  to 
do  wrong.  A  man  who  is  too  scrupu- 
lous to  take  on  himself  a  grave  respon- 
sibility at  an  important  crisis  ought  to 
be  too  scrupulous  to  accept  the  place  of 
first  minister  of  the  Church  and  first 
peer  of  the  Parliament. 

It  is  not  strange,  however,  that 
Sancroft's  mind  should  have  been  ill  at 
ease ;  for  he  could  hardly  be  blind  to 
the  obvious  truth  that  the  scheme 
which  he  had  recommended  to  his 
friends  was  utterly  inconsistent  with 
all  that  he  and  his  brethren  had  been 
teaching  during  many  years.  That 
the  King  had  a  divine  and  indefeasible 
right  to  the  regal  power,  and  that  the 
regal  power,  even  when  most  grossly 
abused,  could  not,  without  sin,  be  re- 
sisted, was  the  doctrine  in  which  the 
Anglican  Church  had  long  gloried. 
Did  this  doctrine,  then,  really  mean 
only  that  the  King  had  a  divine  and 
indefeasible  right  to  have  his  effigy  and 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  Jan.  21. 168| ;  Bnmet, 
L  810. ;  Doyly's  Life  of  Sancroft. 
VOL.  n. 


name  cut  on  a  seal  which  was  to  be 
daily  employed  in  despite  of  him  for 
the  purpose  of  commissioning  his  ene- 
mies to  levy  war  on  him,. and  of  send- 
ing his  friends  to  the  gallows  for 
obeying  him  ?  Did  the  whole  duty  of 
a  good  subject  consist  in  using  the 
word  King  ?  If  so,  Fairfax  ai)d  Crom- 
well at  Naseby  had  performed  all  tho 
duty  of  good  subjects.  For  Charles 
had  been  designated  as  King  even  by 
the  generals  who  commanded  against 
him.  Nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Long  Parliament  had  been  more  se- 
verely blamed  by  the  Church  than  the 
ingenious  device  of  using  his  name 
against  himself.  Every  one  of  her 
ministers  had  been  required  to  sign  a 
declaration  condenming  as  traitorous 
the  fiction  by  which  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign  had  been  separated  from 
his  person.*  Yet  this  traitorous  fiction 
was  now  considered  by  the  Primate 
and  by  many  of  his  sufi&agans  as  the 
only  basis  on  which  they  could,  in  strict 
conformity  with  Christian  principles, 
erect  a  government. 

The  distinction  which  Sancroft  had 
borrowed  from  the  Roundheads  of  the 
preceding  generation  subverted  from 
the  foundation  that  system  of  politics 
which  the  Church  and  the  Universities 
pretended  to  have  learned  from  Saint 
Paul  The  Holy  Spirit,  it  had  been  a 
thousand  times  repeated,  had  com- 
manded  the  Romans  to  be  subject  to 
Nero.  The  meaning  of  the  precept 
now  appeared  to  be  only  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  to  call  Nero  Augustus. 
They  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  chase 
him  beyond  the  Euphrates,  to  leave 
him  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  the 
Parthians,  to  withstand  him  by  force 
if  he  attempted  to  return,  to  punish 
all  who  aided  him  or  corresponded 
with  him,  and  to  transfer  the  Tribuni- 
tian  power  and  the  Consular  power, 
the  Presidency  of  the  Senate  and  the 
command  of  the  Legions,  to  Gralba  or 
Vespasian. 

The  analogy  which  the '  Archbishop 
imagined  that  he  had  discovered  be- 
tween the  case  of  a  wrongheaded  king 
and  the  case  of  a  lunatic  king  will  not 
bear  a  moment's  examination.    It  waa 

«  See  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
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plain  that  James  was  not  in  that  statiB 
of  mind  in  which,  if  he  had  been  a 
country  gentleman  or  a  merchant^  asssy 
tribunal  would  have  held  him  incapa- 
ble of  executing  a  contract  or  a  will. 
He  was  of  unuound  mind  onlj  as  all 
bad  kings  are  of  unsound  mind;  as 
Charles  the  First  had  been  of  unsoimd 
mind  when  he  went  to  seize  the  fiye 
members;  as  Charles  the  Second  had 
been  of  unsound  mind  when  he  con- 
cluded the  treaty  of  Dover.  If  this  sort 
of  mental  unsoimdness  did  not  justify 
subjects  in  withdrawing  their  obedience 
from  princes,  the  plan  of  a  Regency  was 
evidently  indefensible.  If  this  sort  of 
mental  unsoundness  did  justify  subjects 
in  withdrawing  their  obedience  from 
princes,  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance 
was  completely  given  up ;  and  all  that 
any  moderate  Whig  had  ever  contended 
for  was  fully  admitted. 

As  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  about 
which  Sancroft  and  his  disciples  were 
so  anxious,  one  thing  at  least  is  dear, 
that,  whoever  might  be  riffht,  they  were 
wrong.  The  Whigs  held  that,  in  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  certain  conditions 
were  implied  that  the  King  had  vio- 
lated these  conditions,  and  that  the  oath 
had  therefore  lost  its  force.  But,  if  the 
Whig  doctrine  were  fiilse,  if  the  oath 
were  still  binding,  could  men  of  sense 
really  believe  that  they  escaped  the 
guilt  of  perjury  by  voting  for  a  Re- 
gency? Could  they  affirm  that  they 
bore  true  allegiance  to  James,  while 
they  were,  in  defiance  of  his  protesta- 
tions made  before  all  Europe,  autho- 
rising another  person  to  receive  the 
royal  revenues,  to  summon  and  pro- 
rogue Parliaments,  to  create  Dukes  and 
Earls,  to  name  Bishops  and  Judges,  to 
pardon  offenders,  to  conmiand  the  forces 
of  the  state,  and  to  conclude  treaties 
with  foreign  powers?  Had  Pascal  been 
able  to  find,  in  all  the  folios  of  the 
Jesuitical  casuists,  a  sophism  more  con- 
temptible than  that  which  now,  as  it 
seemed,  sufficed  to  quiet  the  consciences 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Anglican  Church? 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than 
that  the  plan  of  Regency  could  be 
defended  only  on  Whig  principles. 
Between  the  rational  supporters  of  that 
plan  and  the  minority  of  the  House  of 


Commons  there  could  be  no  dispute  as 
to  the  question  of  right     All  that  re- 
mained was  a  question  of  expediency. 
And  would  any  statesman    seriously 
contend  that  it  was  expedient  to  con- 
stitute a  government  with  two  heads, 
and  to  give  to  one  of  those  heads  regal 
power  without  regal  dignity,    and   to 
the  other  regal  dignity  without  regal 
power  ?    It  was  notorious  that  such  an 
arrangement,  even  when  made  necessary 
by  the  infimcy  or  insanity  of  a  prince, 
had  serious  disadvantages.    That  times 
oi  Regency  were  times  of  weakness;  of 
trouble,  and  of  disaster,  was  a  truth 
proved  by  the  whole  history  of  £ng- 
umd,  of  France,  and  of  Scotland,  and 
had  almost  become  a  proverb.     Tet,  in 
a  case  of  infancy  or  of  insanity,  the 
King  was  at  least  passive.     He  could 
not  actively  counterwork  the  Regent. 
What  was  now  proposed  was  that  Eng- 
land should  have  two  first  magistrates, 
of  ripe  age  and  soimd  mind,  waging 
with  each  other  an  irreooneilable  war. 
It  was  absurd  to  talk  of  leaving  James 
merely  the  kingly  name,  and  depriving 
him  of  all  the  longly  power.     For  the 
name  was  a  part  of  the  power.     The 
word  King  was  a  word  of  conjuration. 
It  was  associated  in  the  minds  of  many 
Englishmen  with  the  idea  of  a  myst^ 
nous  character  derived  fix>m  above,  and 
in  the  minds  of  almost  all  Englishmen 
with  the  idea  of  legitimate  and  vene- 
rable authority.     Surely,  if  the  title 
carried  with  it  such  power,  those  who 
maintained  that  James  ought  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  power  could  not  deny  that 
he  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  title. 

And  how  long  was  the  anomalous 
government  planned  by  the  genius  of 
Sancroft  to  last?  Every  argument 
which  could  be  urged  for  setting  it  up 
at  all  might  be  urged  with  equal  force 
for  retaining  it  to  &e  end  of  time.  If 
the  boy  who  had  been  carried  into 
France  was  really  bom  of  the  Quees. 
he  would  hereafter  inherit  the  dirinc 
and  indefeasible  right  to  be  called 
King.  The  same  right  would  very 
probably  be  transmitted  from  Papist  to 
Papist  through  the  whole  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries.  Both 
the  Houses  had  unanimously  resolved 
that  England  should  mat  be  governed 
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by  a  Papist,  It  might  well  be,  there- 
fore, that,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Regents  would  continne  to  ad- 
minister the  government  in  the  name  of 
vagrant  and  mendicant  Kings.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  Regents  must 
be  appointed  by  Parliament  The  effect 
therefore,  of  this  contrivance,  a  con- 
trivance intended  to  preserve  unim- 
paired the  sacred  principle  of  hereditary 
monarchy,  would  be  that  the  monarchy 
would  become  really  elective. 

Another  unanswerable   reason  was 
urged  against  Sancroft's  plan.     There 
was  in  the  statute  book  a  law  which 
had  been  passed  soon  after  the  dose  of 
the  long  and  bloody  contest  between 
the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and 
which  had  been  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  calamities  such  as  the  al- 
ternate victories  of  those*  Houses  had 
brought  on  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  realm.    By  this  law  it  was  provided 
that  no  person  should,  by  adhering  to 
a  King  in  possession,  incur  the  penal- 
ties of  treason.    When  the  regicides 
were  brought  to  trial  after  the  Restora- 
tion, some  of  them  insisted  that  their 
case  lay  within  the  equity  of  this  act. 
They  had  obeyed,  they  said,  the  go- 
vernment whidi  was  in  possession,  and 
were  therefore  not  traitors.  The  Judges 
admitted  that  this  would  have  been  a 
good  defence  if  the  prisoners  had  acted 
under  the  authority  of  an  usurper  who, 
like  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Ridiard  the 
Third,  bore  the  regal  title,  but  declared 
that  such  a  defence  could  not  avail  men 
who  had  indicted,  sentenced,  and  exe- 
cuted one  who,  in  the  indictment,  in 
the  sentence,  and  in  the  death  warrant, 
was  designated  as  King.    It  followed, 
therefore,  that  whoever  should  support 
a  Regent  in  opposition  to  James  would 
run  great  risk  of  being  hanged,  drawn, 
and   quartered,  if  ever  James  should 
recover  supreme  power;   but  that  no 
person  could,  without  such  a  violation 
of  law  as  Jeffreys  himself  would  hardly 
venture  to  commit,  be  punished  for 
siding  with  a  King  who  was  reigning, 
though  wrongfolly,  atWhitehall,  against 
A  rightful  King  who  was  in  enle  at 
Saint  G-ermains.* 

*  Stat.  2  Hen.  7.  c.  1. ;  Lord  Ck>ke's  Insti- 
tntes,  part  ill.  chap.  i. ;  Trial  of  Cook  for 


It  should  seem  that  these  arguments 
admit  of  no  reply;  and  they  were  doubt- 
less urged  with  force  by  Danby,  who 
had  a  wonderful  power  of  making  every 
subject  which  he  treated  clear  to  the 
dullest  mind,  and  by  Halifax,  who,  in 
fertility  of  thought  and  brilliancy  of 
diction,  had  no  rival  among  the  orators 
of  that  age.  Yet  so  numerous  and 
powerful  were  the  Tories  in  the  Upper 
House  that,  notwithstanding  the  weak- 
ness of  their  case,  the  defection  of  their 
leader,  and  the  ability  of  their  oppo- 
nents, they  veiy  nearly  carried  the  day» 
A  hundred  Lords  divided.  Forty  nine 
voted  for  a  Regency,  fifty  one  against 
it.  In  the  minority  were  the  natural 
children  of  Charles,  the  brothers  in  law 
of  James,  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and 
Ormond,  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
eleven  Bishops.  No  prelate  voted  in 
the  majority  except  Compton  and  Tre- 
lawney.* 

It  was  near  nine  in  the  evening  be- 
fore the  House  rose.  The  following 
day  was  the  thirtieth  of  January,  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles  the 
First.  The  great  body  of  the  Anglican 
dergy  had,  during  many  years,  thought 
it  a  sacred  duty  to  inculcate  on  that 
day  the  doctrines  of  nonresistance  and 
passive  obedience.  Their  old  sermons 
were  now  of  little  use ;  and  many  di- 
vines were  even  in  doubt  whether  they 
could  venture  to  read  the  whole  Liturgy. 
The  Lower  House  had  declared  that  the 
throne  was  vacant.  The  Upper  had  not 
yet  expressed  any  opinion.  It  was  there- 
fore not  easy  to  decide  whether  the 
prayers  for  the  sovereign  ought  to  be 
used.  Every  officiating  minister  took 
his  own  course.  In  most  of  the  churches 
of  the  capital  the  petitions  for  James 
were  omitted :  but  at  Saint  Margaret's, 
Sharp,  Dean  of  Norwich,  who  had  been 
requested  to  preach  before  the  Commons, 

high  treason,  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials ; 
Burnet,  i.  813.  and  Swift's  note. 

*  Lords'  Journals,  January  29.  168§ ;  Cla- 
rendon's Diary ;  Evelyn's  Diary  ;  Van  Cltters ; 
Eachard's  History  of  the  Revolution ;  Burnet, 
i.  813. ;  History  of  the  Beestabliehment  of  the 
Ck)vemment,  1689.  The  numbers  of  the  Con- 
tents and  Not  Contents  are  not  given  in  the 
journals,  and  are  differently  reported  b^  dif- 
ferent writers.  I  have  followed  Clarendon, 
who  took  tjie  trouble  to  make  out  lists  of  the 
majority  and  minority. 
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Jiot  only  read  to  their  faces  the  whole 
service  as  it  stood  in  the  book,  but, 
before  his  sermon,  implored,  in  his 
own  words,  a  blessing  on  the  King, 
and,  towards  the  close  of  his  discourse, 
declaimed  against  the  Jesuitical  doc- 
trine that  princes  might  lawfully  be 
deposed  by  their  subjects.  The  Speaker, 
that  Teiy  afternoon,  complained  to  the 
House  of  this  affi*ont.  "  You  pass  a 
Tote  one  day,"  he  said ;  "  and  on  the 
next  day  it  is  contradicted  from  the 
pulpit  in  your  own  hearing."  Sharp 
was  strenuously  defended  by  the  Tories, 
and  had  Mends  even  among  the  Whigs : 
for  it  was  not  forgotten  that  he  had 
imcurred  serious  danger  in  the  evil  times 
by  the  courage  with  which,  in  defiance 
of  the  royal  iijunction,  he  had  preached 
against  JPopery.  Sir  Christopher  Mus- 
grave  veiy  Ingeniously  remarked  that  the 
House  had  not  ordered  the  resolution 
which  declared  the  throne  vacant  to  be 
published.  Sharp,  therefore,  was  not 
only  not  bound  to  know  anything  of 
that  resolution,  but  could  not  have 
taken  notice  of  it  without  a  breach  of 
privilege  for  which  he  might  hare  been 
called  to  the  bar  and  reprimanded  on 
his  knees.  The  majority  felt  that  it 
was  not  wise  at  that  conjuncture  to 
quarrel  with  the  clergy ;  and  the  sub- 
ject was  suffered  to  drop.* 

While  the  Commons  were  discussing 
Sharp's  sermon,  the  Lords  had  again 
gone  into  a  Committee  on  the  state  of 
the  nation,  and  had  ordered  the  reso- 
lution which  pronounced  the  throne 
vacant  to  be  read  clause  by  clause. 

The  first  expression  on  which  a  de- 
bate arose  was  that  which  recognised 
the  original  contract  between  king  and 
people.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Tory  peers  would  suffer  a  phrase 
which  contained  the  quintessence  of 
Whiggism  to  pass  unchallenged.  A 
division  took  place  ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined by  fifty  three  votes  to  forty  six 
that  the  words  should  stand. 

The  severe  censure  passed  by  the 
Commons  on  the  administration  of 
James  was  next  considered,  and  was 

•  Grey's  Debates ;  Evelyn's  Diary ;  Life  of 
Archbishop  Sharp,  by  his  son ;  Apology  for 
the  New  Separation,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  John 
Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  1691. 


approved  without  one  dissentient  voice 
Some  verbal  objections  were  made  to 
the  proposition  that  James  had  abdi- 
cated the  government.  It  was  urged 
that  he  might  more  correctly  be  said 
to  have  deserted  it.  This  amendment 
was  adopted,  it  should  seem,  with 
scarcely  any  debate,  and  without  a 
division.  By  this  time  it  was  late ; 
and  the  Lords  again  adjourned.* 

Up  to  this  moment  the  small  body 
of  peers  which  was  under  the 
guidance  of  Danby  had  act«d  imc^ 
in  firm  union  with  Halifax  and  '^^^ 
the  Whigs.  The  effect  of  this  fo"^;» 
union  had  been  that  the  plan 
of  Begency  had  been  rejected,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  original  contract  af- 
firmed. The  preposition  that  James 
had  ceased  to  be  King  had  been  the 
rallying  poiift  of  the  two  parties  which 
had  made  up  the  majority.  But  from 
that  point  their  path  diverged.  The 
next  question  to  be  decided  was  whether 
the  throne  was  vacant ;  and  this  was  a 
question  not  merely  verbal,  but  of  grave 
practical  importance.  If  the  throne 
was  vacant,  the  Estates  of  the  Keabn 
might  place  William  in  it.  If  it  \ras 
not  vacant,  he  could  succeed  to  it  only 
after  his  wife,  after  Anne,  and  after 
Anne's  posterity. 

It  was,  according  to  the  followers  of 
Danby,  an  established  maxim  iJiat  our 
country  could  not  be,  even  for  a  moment, 
without  a  rightful  prince.  The  man 
might  die ;  but  the  magistrate  vas 
immortal.  The  man  might  abdicate ; 
but  the  magistrate  was  irremovable. 
If,  these  politicians  said,  we  once  admit 
that  the  throne  is  vacant,  we  admit  that 
it  is  elective.  The  sovereign  whom  we 
may  place  on  it  will  be  a  sovereign,  not 
after  the  English,  but  after  the  Polish, 
fashion.  Even  if  we  choose  the  veiT 
person  who  would  reign  by  right  of 
birth,  stni  that  person  will  reign  not 
by  right  of  birth,  but  in  virtue  of  our 
choice,  and  will  take  as  a  gift  irhat 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  inheritance. 
That  salutary  reverence  with  which  the 
blood  royal  and  the  order  of  primo- 
geniture have  hitherto  been  regarded 
will  be  greatly  diminished.     Still  mow 

*  Loi-ds*  Journals,  Jan.  80.  168|;  Clareu- 
don's  Diary. 
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serious  will  the  evil  be,  if  we  not  only 
fill  the  throne  by  election,  but  fill  it 
with  a  prince  who  has  doubtless  the 
qualities  of  a  great  and  good  ruler,  and 
who  has  wrought  a  wonderful  deliver- 
ance for  us,  but  who  is  not  first  nor 
even  second  in  the  order  of  succession. 
If  we  once  say  that  merit,  however 
eminent,  shall  be  a  title  to  the  crown, 
we  disturb  the  very  foundations  of  our 
polity,  and  furnish  a  precedent  of  which 
every  ambitious  warrior  or  statesman 
who  may  have  rendered  any  great  ser- 
vice to  the  public  will  be  tempted  to 
avail  himself.  This  danger  we  avoid  if 
we  logically  follow  out  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  to  their  consequences. 
There  has  been  a  demise  of  the  crown. 
At  the  instant  of  the  demise  the  next 
heir  became  our  lawful  sovereign.  We 
consider  the  Princess  of  Orange  as  next 
heir ;  and  we  hold  that  she  ougbt^  with- 
out any  delay,  to  be  proclaimed,  what 
she  already  is,  our  Queen. 

The  Whigs  answered  that  it  was  idle 
to  apply  ordinary  rules  to  a  country  in 
a  state  of  revolution,  that  the  great 
question  now  depending  was  not  to  be 
decided  by  the  saws  of  pedantic  Tem- 
plars, and  that,  if  it  were  to  be  so  decided, 
such  saws  might  be  quoted  on  one  side 
as  well  as  the  other.  If  it  were  a  legal 
maxim  that  the  throne  could  never  be 
vacant,  it  was  also  a  legal  maxim  that 
a  living  man  could  have  no  heir.  James 
•was  still  living.  How  then  could  the 
Princess  of  Orange  be  his  heir?  The 
truth  was  that  the  laws  of  England  had 
naade  full  provision  for  the  succession 
when  the  power  of  a  sovereign  and  his 
natural  life  terminated  together,  but 
had  made  no  provision  for  the  very  rare 
cases  in  which  his  power  terminated 
before  the  close  of  his  natural  life ;  and 
with  one  of  those  very  rare  cases  the 
Convention  had  now  to  deal.  That 
James  no  longer  filled  the  throne  both 
Houses  had  pronounced.  Neither  com- 
mon law  nor  statute  liiw  designated  any 
person  as  entitled  to  fill  the  throne  be- 
tween his  demise  and  his  decease.  It 
followed  that  the  throne  was  vacant,  and 
that  the  Houses  might  invite  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  fill  it.  That  he  was  not 
next  in  order  of  birth  was  true :  but  this 
was  no  disadvantage :  on  the  contrary, 


it  was  a  positive  recommendation. 
Hereditary  monarchy  was  a  good  poli- 
tical institution,  but  was  by  no  means 
more  sacred  than  other  good  political 
institutions.  Unfortunately,,  bigoted 
and  servile  theologians  had  turned  it 
into  a  religious  mystery,  almost  as  awful 
and  as  incomprehensible  as  transub- 
stantiation  itself.  To  keep  the  institu- 
tion, and  yet  to  get  rid  of  the  abject 
and  noxious  superstitions  vrith  wkich 
it  had  of  late  years  been  associated  and 
which  had  made  it  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing  to  society,  ought  to  be  the  first 
object  of  English  statesmen ;  and  that 
object  would  be  best  attained  by 
slightly  deviating  for  a  time  from  the 
general  rule  of  descent,  and  then  retum- 
mg  to  it 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  prevent 
an  open  breach  between  the  HeotinRat 
party  of  the  Prince  and  the  ge%fj!'°' 
party  of  the  Princess.  A  great  •"«'«. 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire's  house,  and  the  dispute 
was  warm.  Halifax  was  the  chief 
speaker  for  William,  Danby  for  Mary. 
Of  the  mind  of  Mary  Danby  knew 
nothing.  She  had  been  some  time  ex- 
pected in  London,  but  had  been  de- 
tained in  HoUand,  first  by  masses  of 
ice  which  had  blocked  up  the  rivers, 
and,  when  the  thaw  came,  by  strong 
westerly  winds.  Had  she  arrived 
earlier,  the  dispute  would  probably 
have  been  at  once  quieted.  Halifax 
on  the  other  side  had  no  authority  to 
say  anything  in  William's  name.  The 
Prince,  true  to  his  promise  that  he 
would  leave  the  settlement  of  the  go- 
vernment to  the  Convention,  had  mtiin- 
tained  an  impenetrable  reserve,  and 
had  not  suffered  any  word,  look,  or 
gesture,  indicative  either  of  satisfaction 
or  of  displeasure,  to  escape  him.  One 
of  his  countrymen,  who  had  a  large 
share  of  his  confidence,  had  been  in- 
vited to  the  meeting,  and  was  earnestly 
pressed  by  the  Peers  to  give  them  some 
information.  He  long  excused  himself. 
At  last  he  so  fiir  yielded  to  their 
urgency  as  to  say,  "  I  can  only  guess 
at  His  Highness's  mind.  If  you  wish 
to  know  what  I  guess,  I  guess  that  he 
would  not  like  to  be  his  wife's  gentle- 
man usher ;  but  I  know  nothing."     **  I 
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know  fomething  now,  howeTer/'  said 
Danby.  *'I  Imcrw  enough,  and  too 
inuch."  He  then  departed;  and  the 
assembly  broke  up.* 

On  the  thirty  fint  of  January  the 
debate  which  had  terminated  thus  in 
private  was  publidT  renewed  in  the 
House  of  Peen.  That  day  had  been 
fixed  for  the  national  thanksffiTing. 
An  office  had  been  drawn  up  rar  1& 
occasion  by  seTeral  Bishops,  among 
whom  were  Ken  and  Sprat.  It  is  per* 
fpctly  free  both  from  the  adulation  and 
from  the  malignitj  by  which  such  com- 
positioni  were  in  that  age  too  often 
deformed,  and  sustains,  better  perhaps 
than  any  occasional  service  which  has 
been  framed  during  two  centuries,  a 
comparison  with  tSat  great  model  of 
chaste,  lofty,  and  pathetic  eloquence, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
Lords  went  in  the  morning  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  Commons  had 
desired  Burnet  to  preach  before  them 
at  Saint  Maigaret^s.  He  was  not  likely 
to  fall  into  the  same  error  i^ch  had 
been  committed  in  the  same  place  on 
the  preceding  day.  His  -vigorous  and 
animated  discourse  doubUess  called 
forth  the  loud  hums  of  his  auditors. 
It  was  not  only  printed  by  command  of 
the  House,  but  was  translated  into 
French  for  the  edification  of  foreign 
Protestants.t  The  day  dosed  with  t^e 
festivities  usual  on  such  occasions.  The 
whole  town  shone  bright  with  fireworks 
and  bonfires :  the  roar  of  guns  and  the 
pealing  of  bells  lasted  tSl  the  night 
was  £ur  spent:  but,  before  the  li^ts 
were  extinct  and  the  streets  silent,  an 
event  had  taken  place  which  threw  a 
damp  on  the  public  joy. 

The  Peers  had  repaired  from  the 
Abbey  to  their  house,  and  had  resumed 
the    discussion    on  the  stato  of  the 

«  Dartmouth's  note  on  Baxnet,  i.  393.  Dart- 
month  says  that  it  was  from  Fagel  that  the 
Lords  extracted  the  hint.  This  was  a  slip  of 
the  pen  very  paixlonable  in  a  hasty  marginal 
note ;  bat  DaJrymple  and  others  ought  not  to 
iiave  copied  so  palpable  a  blander.  Fagel  died 
in  Holland,  on  the  fith  of  December  1688, 
-when  William  was  at  Salisbary  and  James  a 
Whitehall.  The  real  person  was,  I  suppose 
Zulestein  or  Dykvelt. 

t  Both  the  service  and  Burnet's  sermon  are 
still  to  be  found  in  our  great  libraries,  and 
will  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal. 


nation.  The  last  words  of  the  resdn- 
tion  of  the  Commons  were  taken  j^t,^j„ 
into  consideration ;  and  it  soon  tbe  Locut 
became  clear  that  the  niaj<Mrity  ^SSim 
was  not  disposed  to  assent  to  iS^S^ 
those  words.  To  near  fifty 
Lords  who  held  that  the  regal 
title  still  belonged  to  James  were 
now  added  seven  or  eight  who  held 
tiiat  it  had  already  devolved  on  Mazy. 
The  Whigs,  finding  themselvas  out- 
numbered, tzied  to  oomproniiBe  the 
dispute.  They  proposed  to  omit  the 
words  which  jpronounoed  the  throne 
vacant,  and  simply  to  declare  the 
Prince  and  Princess  King  and  Queen. 
It  was  manifest  that  sucdi  a  declaration 
implied,  though  it  did  not  ezpresslj 
affirm,  all  that  the  Tories  were  tmwiU- 
ing  to  concede.  For  nobody  could  pre- 
tend that  William  had  succeeded  to  the 
regal  office  by  right  of  birth.  To  pass 
a  resolution  acknowledging  him  as  King 
was  therefore  an  act  of  electioii ;  and 
how  could  there  be  an  election  without 
a  vacancy?  The  proposition  of  the 
Whig  Lords  was  rejected  by  „^,,,^ 
fifty  two  votes  to  forty  seven,  fortiy' 
The  question  was  then  put  "**^'*' 
whether  the  throne  was  vacant.  The 
Contents  were  only  forty  one :  the 
Noncontents  fifty  five.  Of  the  minor- 
ity thirty  six  protested.* 

During  the  two  following  days  Lon- 
don was  in  an  unqitiet  and  j^^^ 
anxious  state    The  Tories  be-  inEjon"^ 
gan  to  hope  that  they  might  ***^ 
be  able  again  to  bring  forward  their 
favourite  plan  of  Begency  with  better 
success.    Periiape  the  Pnnoe  himself, 
when  he  found  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  wearing  the  crown,   might  prefer 
Sancroft's  scheme  to  Dan^s.    It  was 
better  doubtless  to  be  a  King  than  to 
be  a  Begent:  but  it  was  better  to  be  a 
Eegent  than  to  be  a  gentleman  usher. 
On  the  other  side  the  low^  and  fiercer 
class   of   Whigs,   the    old    emissaries 
of  Shaftesbury,  the  old  associates  of 
College,   began  to  stir  in  the   City. 
Crowds    assembled   in  Palace  Tard. 
and  held  threatening  language.    Lord 
Lovelace,  who  was  suspected  of  having 
encouraged  these  assemblages,  informed 


*  Lords'  Jonnuds,  Jan.  31.  i 
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the  Peers  that  he  was  charged  with  a 
petition  requesting  them  instantly  to 
declafe  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  King  and  Queen.  He  was 
asked  by  whom  the  petition  was  signed. 
''There  are  no  hands  to  it  yet,"  he 
answered;  **  but,  when  I  bring  it  here 
next,  there  shall  be  hands  enough." 
This  menace  alarmed  and  disgusted  his 
own  party.  The  leading  Whigs  were, 
in  truth,  eren  more  anxious  than  the 
Tories  that  the  deliberations  of  the 
Conyention  should  be  perfectly  free, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  power 
of  any  adherent  of  James  to  allege 
that  either  House  had  acted  under 
force.  A  petition,  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  Lovelace,  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  was  contemptuously  rejected.  May- 
nard  was  foremost  in  protesting  against 
the  attempt  of  the  rabble  in  the  streets 
to  overawe  £he  Estates  of  the  Bealm. 
William  sent  for  Lovelace,  expostulated 
with  him  strongly,  and  ordered  the 
magistrates  to  act  with  vigour  against 
all  unlawful  assemblies.*  Nothmg  in 
the  history  of  our  revolution  is  more 
deserving  of  admiration  and  of  imita- 
tion than  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
parties  in  the  Convention,  at  the  very 
moment  at  which  their  disputes  ran 
highest,  joined  like  one  man  to  resist 
the  dictation  of  the  mob  of  the  capital. 
But,  though  the  Whigs  were  fully 
Letter  of  determined  to  maintain  order 
ih^c«£  ^^^  ^  respect  the  freedom  of 
▼eation.  debate,  they  were  equally  de- 
termined to  make  no  concession.  On 
Saturday,  the  second  of  February,  the 
Commons,  without  a  division,  resolved 
to  adhere  to  their  resolution  as  it  ori- 
ginally stood.  James,  as  usual,  came 
to  the  help  of  his  enemies.  A  letter 
from  him  to  the  Convention  had  just 
arrived  in  London.  It  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  Preston  by  the  apostate 
Melfort,  who  was  now  nigh  in  favour  at 
Saint  Germains.  The  name  of  Melfort 
was  an  abomination  to  every  Church- 
man..   That  he  was  stiU  a  confidential 

*  Van  Citters,  Feb.  ^.  1689 ;  Clarendon's 
Diary,  Feb.  2.  The  story  is  greatly  exagger- 
ated in  the  work  entitled  Berolntion  FoUtics, 
an  oninently  absurd  book,  yet  of  some  value 
as  a  record  of  the  foolish  reports  of  the  day. 
Grey's  Debates. 


minister  was  aione  sufficient  to  prove 
that  his  master's  folly  and  perverseness 
were  incurable.  No  member  of  either 
House  ventured  to  propose  that  a  paper 
which  came  from  such  a  quarter  should 
be  read.  The  contents,  however,  were 
well  known  to  all  the  town.  His 
Majesty  exhorted  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons  not  to  despair  of  his  clemency,  and 
graciously  assured  them  that  he  would 
pardon  those  who  had  betrayed  him, 
some  few  excepted,  whom  he  did  not 
name.  How  was  it  possible  to  do  any- 
thing  for  a  prince  who,  vanquished, 
deserted,  banished,  living  on  alms,  told 
those  who  were  the  arbiters  of  his  fate> 
that,  if  they  would  set  him  on  his 
throne  again,  he  would  hang  only  a 
few  of  them  ?  ♦ 

The  contest  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  legislature  lasted  some 
days  longer.     On  Monday,  the     ^***'' 
fourth  of  Pebruary,  the  Peers  resolved 
that  they  would  insist  on  their  amend- 
ments :  but  a  protest  to  which  thirty 
nine  names  were  subscribed  was  en- 
tered on  the  joumals.t    On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  Tories  determined  i^egotia. 
to  try  their  strength  in  the  ««*»• 
Lower  House.    They  mustered  there 
in  great  force.    A  motion  was  made  to 
agree  to  the  amendments  of  the  Lords. 
Those  who  were  for  the  plan  of  San- 
croft  and  those  who  were  for  the  plan 
of  Danby  divided  together;  but  they 
were  beaten  by  two  hundred  and  eighty 
two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  one. 
The  House  then  resolved  to  request  a 
free  conference  with  the  Lords.]* 

At  the  same  time  strenuous  efforts 
were  making  without  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament to  bring  the  dispute  between 

Jan.  24. 
*  The  letter  of  James,  dated  -j^j^  1669, 

will  be  found  in  Keimet.  It  is  most  disin- 
genuously garbled  in  his  Life.  See  Claren- 
don's Diary,  Feb.  2. 4. ;  Grey's  Debates ;  Lords' 
Journals,  Feb.  2.  4. 168|. 

t  It  has  been  asserted  by  several  >yriters, 
and,  among  others,  by  Ralph  and  by  M.  Mazure, 
that  Danby  signed  tibis  protest.  This  is  amis- 
take.  Probably  some  person  who  examined 
the  joomals  before  they  were  printed  mistook 
Derby  for  Danby.  Lords'  Journals,  Feb.  4. 
168|.  Evelyn,  a  few  days  before,  wrote 
Derby,  by  mistake,  for  Danby.  Diary,  Jan. 
29. 1C8|. 
I     X  Ck)mmons'  Journals,  Feb.  5. 168|. 
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the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  to 
2^f„  a  doee.  Burnet  thought  that 
prinMM  ^®  importance  of  the  crisis 
eronuw*  justified  him  in  publishing  the 
to  oubj.  gpQQ^  secret  -which  the  Princess 
had  confided  to  him.  He  knew,  he  said, 
from  her  own  lips,  that  it  had  long 
been  her  full  determination,  eren  if  she 
came  to  the  throne  in  the  regular  course 
of  descent,  to  surrender  her  power, 
with  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  into 
the  hands  of  her  husband.  Danby 
received  firom  her  an  earnest,  and  al- 
most angry,  reprimand.  She  was,  she 
wrote,  the  Prince's  wife;  she  had  no 
other  wish  than  to  be  subject  to  him : 
the  most  cruel  injury  that  could  be 
done  to  her  would  be  to  set  her  up  as 
his  competitor ;  and  she  never  could 
regard  any  person  who  took  such  a 
course  as  her  true  friend.*  The  Tories 
The  ^^  still  one  hope.  Anne  might 
PrineMii  ingist  on  her  own  rights,  and 
quicMM  on  those  of  her  children.  No 
wmS  effort  was  spared  to  stimulate 
i*'*^  her  ambition,  and  to  alarm  her 
conscience.  Her  uncle  Clarendon  was 
especially  active.  A  few  weeks  only  had 
elapsed  since  the  hope  of  wealth  and 
greatness  had  impelled  him  to  beUe  the 
boastful  professions  of  his  whole  life, 
to  desert  the  royal  cause,  to  join  with 
the  Wildmans  and  Fergusons,  nay,  to 
propose  that  the  King  should  be  sent  a 
prisoner  to  a  foreign  land  jand  immured 
m  a  fortress  begirt  by  pestilential 
marshes.  The  lure  which  had  pro- 
duced this  strange  transformation  was 
the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland.  Soon,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  that  the  proselyte  had 
little  chance  of  obtaining  the  splendid 
prize  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  He 
found  that  others  were  consulted  on 
Irish  affairs.  His  advice  was  never 
asked,  and,  when  obtrusively  and  im- 
portunately offered,  was  coldly  received. 
He  repaired  many  times  to  Saint 
James's  Palace,  but  could  scarcely'  ob- 
tain a  word  or  a  look.  One  day  the 
Prince  was  writing:  another  day  he 
wanted  fresh  air  and  must  ride  in 
the  Park :  on  a  third  he  was  closeted 
with  officers  on  military  businesb  tnd 
could  see  nobody.     Clarendon  saw  that 

*  Btumet,L819. 


he  was  not  likelv  to  gain  anything  fay 
the  sacrifice  of  nis  principles,  and  de- 
termined t6  take  them  back  again.  In 
December  ambition  had  converted  him 
into  a  rebel.  In  January  disappoint- 
ment reconverted  him  into  a  Royalist 
The  uneasy  consciousness  that  lie  had 
not  been  a  consistent  Tory  gave  a 
peculiar  acrimony  to  his  Toryism.*  In 
the  House  of  Lords  he  had  done  all  in 
his  power  to  prevent  a  settlement.  He 
now  exerted,  for  the  same  end,  ail  his 
influence  over  the  Princess  Anne.  But 
his  influence  over  her  was  small  indeed 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  Chur- 
chills,  who  wisely  called  to  their  help 
two  powerful  allies,  Tillotson,  Tvho,  as 
a  spiritual  director,  had,  at  that  time, 
immense  authority,  and  Lady  Rnssell, 
whose  noble  and  gentle  virtues,  proved 
by  the  most  cruel  of  all  trials,  had 
gained  for  her  the  reputation  of  a  saint 
The  Princess  of  Denmark,  it  was  soon 
known,  was  willing  that  William  should 
reign  for  life ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
to  defend  the  cause  of  the  daughters 
of  James  against  themselves  was  a 
hopeless  task.t 

And  now  William  thought  that  the 
time  had  come  when  he  ought  ^^^^^ 
to  explain  himself.    He  accord-  czpiaina 
ingly  sent  for  Halifax,  Danby,  ****  '***^ 
Shrewsbury,  and  some  other  political 
leaders  of  great  note,  and  with  that  air 
of  stoical  apathy  under  which  he  had, 
from  a  boy,  been  in  the  habit  of  oon- 
ceali  ng  his  strongest  emotions,  addressed 
to  them  a  few  deeply  meditated  and 
weighty  words. 

He  nad  hitherto,  he  said,  remained 
silent :  he  had  used  neither  solicitation 
nor  menace :  he  had  not  even  suffered 
a  hint  of  his  opinions  or  wishes  to  gel 
abroad:  but  a  crisis  had  now  arriTed 
at  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
declare  his  intentions.  He  had  no  right 
and  no  wish  to  dictate  to  the  Con* 
vention.  All  that  he  claimed  was  thf 
privilege  of  declining  any  office  which 
he  felt  thsLt  he  could  not  hold  with 

«  Clarendon's  Diary,  Jan.  1.  4.  8,  9,  10,  11, 
12, 13, 14. 168| ;  Burnet,  L  807. 

t  Clarendon's  Diary,  Feb.  6. 168| ;  Duchaw 
of  Marlborongli's  Vindication;  HulgniTe's 
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honour  to  liimseK  and  with  benefit  to 
the  public. 

A  strong  party  was  for  a  Regency. 
It  was  for  tho  Houses  to  determine 
whether  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  nation.  He 
had  a  decided  opinion  on  that  point ; 
and  he  thought  it  right  to  say  distinctly 
that  he  would  not  be  Regent. 

Another  party  was  for  placing  the 
Princess  on  the  throne,  and  for  giving 
to  him,  during  her  life,  the  title  of 
King,  and  such  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration as  she  might  be  pleased  to  allow 
him.  He  could  not  stoop  to  such  a  post. 
He  esteemed  the  Princess  as  much  as 
it  was  possible  for  man  to  esteem  wo- 
man :  but  not  even  from  her  would  he 
accept  a  subordinate  and  a  precarious 
place  in  the  government  He  was  so 
made  that  he  could  not  submit  to  be 
tied  to  the  apron  strings  even  of  the 
best  of  wives.  He  did  not  desire  to 
take  any  part  in  English  affairs ;  but, 
if  he  did  consent  to  take  a  part,  there 
was  one  part  only  which  he  could  use- 
fully or  honourably  take.  If  the  Estates 
offered  him  the  crown  for  life,  he  would 
accept  it.  If  not,  he  should,  without 
repining,  return  to  his  native  countiy. 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  thought 
it  reasonable  that  the  Lady  Anne  and 
her  posterity  should  be  preferred  in  the 
'succession  to  any  children  whom  he 
might  have  by  any  other  wife  than  the 
Lady  Mary.* 

The  meeting  broke  up  ;  and  what 
the  Prince  had  said  was  in  a  few  hours 
known  all  over  London.  That  he  must 
be  King  was  now  clear.  The  only 
question  was  whether  he  should  hold 
the  regal  dignity  alone  or  conjointly 
with  the  Princess.  Halifax  and  a  few 
other  politicians,  who  saw  in  a  stro  ig 
light  the  danger  of  dividing  the  supreme 
executive  authority,  thought  it  desirable 
that,  during  William's  life,  Marj'  should 


*  Biimet,  i.  820.  Burnet  says  that  he  has 
not  related  the  events  of  this  stirring  time  in 
chronological  ord^.  I  have  therefore  been 
forced  to  arrange  them  by  gness  ;  but  I  think 
that  I  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  letter  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  to  Danby 
arrived,  and  that  the  Prince's  explanation  of 
his  views  was  given,  between  Thursday  tho 
Slst  of  January,  and  Wedxtofviay  the  6tb  of 
Febmarj'. 


be  only  Queen  Consort  and  a  subject. 
But  this  arrangement^  though  much 
might  doubtless  be  said  for  it  in  argu- 
ment, shocked  the  general  feeling  even 
of  those  Englishmen  who  were  most 
attached  to  the  Prince.  His  wife  had 
given  an  unprecedented  proof  of  con- 
jugal submission  and  affection ;  and 
the  very  least  return  that  could  be  made 
to  her  would  bo  to  bestow  on  her  the 
dignity  of  Queen  Regnant.  "William 
Harbord,  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the 
Prince's  adherents,  was  so  much  exas- 
perated that  he  sprang  out  of  the  bed 
to  which  he  was  confined  by  gout,  and 
vehemently  declared  that  he  never  would 
have  drawn  a  sword  in  His  Highness's 
cause  if  he  had  foreseen  that  so  shame- 
ful an  arrangement  would  be  made.  No 
person  took  the  matter  up  so  eagerly  as 
Burnet.  His  blood  boiled  at  the  wrong 
done  to  his  kind  patroness.  He  expos- 
tulated vehemently  with  Bentinck,  and 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  resign  the 
chaplainship.  "  "While  I  am  His  High- 
ness's servant,"  said  the  brave  and  honest 
divine,  "it  would  be  unseemly  in  me  to 
oppose  any  plan  which  may  have  his 
countenance.  I  therefore  desire  to  be 
set  free,  that  I  may  fight  the  Princess's 
battle  with  every  faculty  that  God  has 
given  me."  Bentinck  prevailed  on 
Burnet  to  defer  an  open  declaration 
of  hostilities  till  "William's  resolution 
should  be  distinctly  known.  In  a  few 
hours  the  scheme  which  had  excited  so 
much  resentment  was  entirely  given  up ; 
and  all  those  who  considered  James  as 
no  longer  King  were  agreed  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  throne  must  be  filled. 
"William  and  Mary  must  be  King  and 
Queen.  The  heads  of  both  must  appear 
together  on  the  coin :  writs  must  run 
in  the  names  of  both :  both  must  enjoy 
all  the  personal  dignities  and  immuni- 
ties of  royalty :  but  the  administration, 
which  could  not  be  safely  divided,  must 
belong  to  "William  alone.* 

And  now  the  time  arrived  for  the 
free    conference    between   the  riMcon. 
Houses.   The  managers  for  the  JjJlJI^^thr 
Lords,  in  their  robes,  took  their  Houi«fc 
seats  along  one  side  of  the  table  in  the 
Painted  Chamber:  but   the  crowd  of 

•  Mulgrave's  Account  of  the  Revolution. 
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members  of  the  House  of  GommoDs  on 
the  other  side  was  so  great  that  the 
gentlemen  who  were  to  argae  the  ques- 
tion in  vain  tried  to  get  through.  It 
was  not  without  mucm  difficulty  and 
long  delay  that  the  Seijeant  at  Arms 
was  able  to  clear  a  passage.* 

At  length  the  discussion  began.  A 
full  report  of  the  speeches  on  both  sides 
has  come  down  to  us.  There  are  few 
students  of  history  who  haye  not  taken 
up  that  report  with  eager  curiosity  and 
laid  it  down  with  disappointment.  The 
question  between  the  Houses  was  argued 
on  both  sides  as  a  question  of  law.  The 
objections  which  the  Lords  made  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Commons  were  yerbal 
and  technical,  and  were  met  by  verbal 
and  technical  answers.  Somers  yindi- 
cated  the  use  of  the  word  abdication 
by  quotations  from  Grotius  and  Bris- 
sonius,  Spigelius  and  Bartolus.  When 
he  was  chiUlenged  to  show  any  autho- 
rity for  the  proposition  that  England 
could  be  without  a  sovereign,  he  pro 
duced  the  Parliament  roll  of  the  year 
1899,  in  which  it  was  expressly  set  forth 
that  the  kingly  office  was  vacant  during 
the  interval  between  the  resignation  of 
Bichard  the  Second  and  the  enthron- 
ing of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  Lords 
replied  by  producing  the  Parliament 
roll  of  the  first  ^ear  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  record  of  1399  had  been  solemnly 
annuUed.  They  therefore  maintained 
that  the  precedent  on  which  Somen 
relied  was  no  longer  valid.  Treby  then 
came  to  Somers's  assistance,  and  laid 
on  the  table  the  Parliament  roll  of  the 
first  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  which 
repealed  the  act  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
and  consequently  restored  the  validity 
of  the  record  of  1399.  After  a  colloquy 
of  several  hours  the  disputants  sepa- 
rated.! The  Lords  assembled  in  their 
own  house.  It  wals  well  understood 
that  they  were  about  to  yield,  and  that 
the  conference  had  been  a  mere  form. 
The  friends  of  Mary  had  found  that, 
by  setting  her  up  as  her  husband's  rival, 
they  had  deeply  displeased  her.     Some 

*  Commons*  Journals,  Feb.  6. 168§. 

t  See  the  Lords'  and  Commons*  Journals  of 
Feb.  6.  16$|,  and  the  Beport  of  the  Con- 
ference. 


of  the  Peers  who  had  formeriy  voted 
for  a  Begency  had  determined  to  absent 
themselves  or  to  support  the  resolutioc 
of  the  Lower  House.  Their  opinion, 
they  said,  was  unchanged:  but  any 
government  was  better  than  no  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  country  could  not  bear 
a  prolongation  of  this  agony  of  suspense. 
Even  Nottingham,  who,  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  had  taken  the  lead  against 
the  Oonmions,  declared  that,  though 
his  own  conscience  would  not  su&r 
him  to  give  way,  he  was  glad  that  the 
consciences  of  other  men  were  less 
squeamish.  Several  Lords  who  had 
not  yet  voted  in  the  Convention  had 
been  induced  to  attend ;  Lord  Ljexing- 
ton,  who  had  just  hurried  over  &om 
the  Continent;  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
who  was  half  mad;  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
who  limped  in  on  crutches;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  been  in 
hiding  and  had  intended  to  fij  beyond 
sea«  but  had  received  an  intimation 
that,  if  he  would  vote  for  the  settling 
of  the  government,  his  conduct  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  should  not 
be  remembered  against  him.  Danby, 
desirous  to  heal  tiie  schism  which  he 
had  caused,  exhorted  the  House,  in  a 
speech  distinguished  by  even  more  than 
his  usual  ability,  not  to  persevere  in  a 
contest  which  might  be  fiital  to  the 
state.  He  was  strenuously  supported 
by  Halifax.  The  spirit  of  the  The  Loftb 
opposite  party  was  quelled.  !*«><*• 
When  the  question  was  put  whether 
King  James  had  abdicated  the  go- 
venunent,  only  three  Lords  said  Not 
Content  On  the  question  whether  the 
throne  was  vacant,  a  division  was  de- 
manded. The  Contents  were  sixty  two; 
the  Not  Contents  forty  seven.  It  was 
immediately  proposed  and  carried,  with- 
out a  division,  that  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  should  be  dedaied 
Eling  and  Queen  of  England.* 

Nottingham  then  moved  that  the 
wording  of*  the  oaths  of  alliance  and 
supremacy  should  be  altered  in  such  a 

*  Lords*  Journals,  Febmazy  6.  168|;  CIm- 
rendon*8  Diary;  Bnmet,  i.  823.  and  Dart* 
mouth's  note ;  Yan  Cittera,  Fefamaiy  ^.  I 
have  followed  Clarendon  as  to  the  nnmbem. 
Some  writers  make  the  majori^  smaUsr  and 
some  larger. 
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way  that  thoj  might  be  conscientiouslj 
taken  by  persons  who,  like  himself, 
disappioyed  of  what  the  ConventioR 
had  done,  and  yet  folly  purposed  to  be 
loyal  and  dutiful  subjects  of  tlie  new 
sovereigns.  To  his  proposition  no 
objection  was  made.  Indeed  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  there  was  an  under- 
standing on  this  subject  between  the 
Whig  leaders  and  thoee  Tory  Lords 
whose  Totes  had  turned  the  scale  on 
the  last  diyision.  .The  new  oaths  were 
sent  down  to  the  Commons,  together 
with  the  resolution  that  the  Prince  and 
Princess  should  be  declared  Sling  and 
Queen.* 

It  was  now  known  to  whom  the 
New  laws  <3«wn  would  bc  giveu.  On 
propoMd  what  conditions  it  should  be 
■eenri^  of  giveu,  Still  remained  to  be  de- 
liberty.      ^^^      rjij^g    Commous    had 

appointed  a  committee  to  consider  what 
steps  it  might  be  advisable  to  take,  in 
order  to  secure  law  and  liberty  against 
the  aggressions  of  fiiture  sovereigns; 
and  the  committee  had  made  a  reportf 
This  report  recommended,  first,  that 
those  great  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion umich  had  been  violated  by  the 
dethroned  King  should  be  solemnly 
asserted,  and,  secondly,  that  many  new 
laws  should  be  enacted,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curbing  the  prerogative  and 
purifying  the  administration  of  justice. 
Most  of  the  suggestions  of  the  com- 
mittee were  excellent ;  but  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  the  Houses 
could,  in  a  month,  or  even  in  a  year, 
deal  properly  with  matters  so  numerous, 
so  various,  and  so  important  It  was 
proposed,  among  other  things,  that 
the  militia  should  be  remodelled ;  that 
the  power  which  the  soverei^  possessed 
of  proroguing  and  dissolving  Parlia- 
ments should  be  restricted;  that  the 
duration  of  Parliaments  should  be 
limited ;  that  the  royal  pardon  should 
no  longer  be  pleadable  to  a-  parlia- 
mentary impeachment;  that  toleration 
should  be  granted  to  Protestant  Dis- 
senters ;  that  the  crime  of  high  treason 
should  be  more  precisely  defined ;  that 

*  liords*  Journals,  Feb.  6,  7.  168| ;  Olaxen- 
don's  Diary, 
t  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  29.,  Feb.  2. 16^. 


trials    for    high    treason    should    be 
conducted  in  a  manner  more  favourable 
to  innocence;  that  the  Judges  should 
hold  their  places  for  life ;  that  the  mode 
of  appointing  SherifiGs  should  be  altered ; 
that  juries  should  be  nominated  in  such 
a  way  as  might  exclude  partiality  and 
corruption ;  that  the  practice  of  filing 
criminal  informations    in   the  King's 
Bench  should  be  abolished;  that  3ie 
Court  of  Chancery  should  be  reformed; 
that  the  fees  of  public  Amctionaries 
should  be  regulated ;  and  that  the  law 
of  Quo  Warranto  should  be  amended. 
It  was  evident  that  cautious  and  deli- 
berate legislation  on  these  subjects  must 
be  the  work  of  more  than  one  laborious 
session ;  and  it  was  equally  evident  that 
hasty  and  crude  legislation  on  subjects 
so  grave  could  not  but  produce  new 
grievances,  worse  than  those  which  it 
might  remove.  If  the  committee  meant 
to  give  a  list  of  the  reforms  which  ought 
to  be  accomplished  before  the  throne 
was  filled,  the  list  was  absurdly  long. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  committee 
meant  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  reforms 
which  the  legislature  would  do  well  to 
make  in  proper  season,  the  list  was 
strangely  imperfect    Indeed,  as  soon 
as  the  report  had  been  read,  member 
after  member  rose  to  suggest    some 
addition.    It  was  moved  and  carried 
that  the  selling  of  offices  should   be 
prohibited,  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
should  be  made  more  efficient,  and  that 
the  law  of  Mandamus  should  be  revised. 
One  gentleman  fell  on  the  chimneymen, 
another  on  the   excisemen;   and  the 
House  resolved  that  the  malpractices 
of  both  chimneymen  and   excisemen 
should  be  restrained.     It   is   a  most 
remarkable   circumstance   that,   while 
the  whole  political,  military,  judicial, 
and  fiscal  system  of  the  kingdom  was 
thus  passed  in  review,  not  a  single 
representative  of  the  people  proposed 
the  repeal  of  the  statute  which  sub- 
jected the  press  to  a  censorship.    It  was 
not  yet  understood,  even  by  the  most 
enlightened  men,  that  the  liberty  of 
discussion  is  the  chief  safeguard  of  all 
other  liberties.* 

The  House  was  greatly  perplexed, 

«  Ck>mmons'  Journals,  Feb.  2. 16^. 
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Borne  orators  yehexnentlj  said  that  too 

much  time  had  already  been 

M?*".!^.   lost,  and  that  the  government 

procniML     Qjj^gi^i  to  be  settled  without  the 

delay  of  a  day.  Society  was  unquiet: 
trade  was  languishing:  the  English 
colony  in  Ireland  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  perishing :  a  foreign  war  was 
impending:  the  exiled  King  might,  in 
a  few  weeks,  be  at  Dublin  with  a  French 
army,  and  ^m  Dublin  he  might  soon 
cross  to  Chester.  Was  it  not  insanity, 
at  such  a  crisis,  to  leave  the  throne 
imfilled,  and,  while  the  very  existence 
of  Parliaments  was  in  jeopardy,  to  waste 
time  in  debating  whether  Parliaments 
should  be  prorogued  by  the  sovereign 
or  by  themselves  ?  On  the  other  side 
it  was  asked  whether  the  Convention 
could  think  that  it  had  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion by  merely  pulling  down  one  prince 
and  putting  up  another.  Surely  now 
or  never  was  the  time  to  secure  public 
liberty  by  such  fences  as  might  effec- 
tually prevent  the  encroachments  of 
prerogative.*  There  was,  doubtless, 
great  weight  in  what  was  urged  on  both 
sides.  The  able  chiefs  of  the  Whig 
party,  among  whom  Somers  was  fast 
rising  to  ascendency,  proposed  a  middle 
course.  The  House  had,  they  said,  two 
objects  in  view,  which  ought  to  be  kept 
distinct.  One  object  was  to  secure  the 
old  polity  of  the  realm  against  illegal 
attacks :  the  other  was  to  improve  that 
polity  by  legal  reforms.  The  former 
object  might  be  attained  by  solemnly 
putting  on  record,  in  the  resolution 
which  called  the  new  sovereigns  to  the 
throne,  the  claim  of  the  English  nation 
to  its  ancient  franchises,  so  that  the 
King  might  hold  his  crown,  and  the 
people  their  privileges,  by  one  and  the 
same  title  deed.  The  latter  object 
would  require  a  whole  volume  of  elabo- 
rate statutes.  The  former  Object  might 
be  attained  in  a  day;  the  latter,  scarcely 
in  five  years.  As  to  the  former  object, 
all  parties  were  agreed :  as  to  the  latter, 
there  were  innumerable  varieties  of 
opinion.  No  member  of  either  House 
would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  vote 
that  the  King  could  not  levy  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament :  but 
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it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  irame 
any  new  law  of  procedure  in  cases  of 
high  treason  which  would  not  give  rise 
to  long  debate,  and  be  condemned  by 
some  persons  as  unjust  to  the  prisoner, 
and  by  others  as  unjust  to  the  crown. 
The  business  of  an  extraordinaory  con- 
vention of  the  Estates  of  the  Kealm 
was  not  to  do  the  ordinary  ^nrork  of 
Parliaments,  to  regulate  the  fees  of 
masters  in  Chancery,  and  to  provide 
against  the  exactio|is  of  gangers,  but 
to  put  right ,  the  great  machine  of 
government.  When  this  had  been 
done,  it  would  be  time  to  inqmre 
what  improvement  our  institutioofl 
needed :  nor  would  anything  be  risked 
by  delay;  for  no  sovereign  who  reigned 
merely  by  the  choice  of  the  nation 
could  long  refuse  his  assent  to  any 
improvement  which  the  nation,  ^leak- 
ing through  its  representatives,  de- 
manded. 

On    these    grounds    the    Conunons 
wisely  determined  to  postpone   all  re- 
forms till  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  should  have  been  restored  in 
all  its  parts,  and  forthwith  to  fill  tiie 
throne  without  imposing  on  William 
and  Mary  any  other  obligation  than  that 
of  governing  according  to  the  existing 
laws  of  England.     In  order  that  the 
questions  which  had  been  in  dispute 
between  the  Stuarts  and  the   nation 
might  never  again  be  stirred,  it  was 
determined    that    the  instrument   by 
which    the    Prince   and   Princess    of 
Orange  were  called  to  the  throne,  and 
by  which  the  order  of  succession  was 
settled,  should  set  forth,  in  the  most 
distinct  and  solemn  manner,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  constitution. 
This  instrument,  known  by  the  __ 
name  of  the  Declaration    of  eiatndoo 
Right,  was  prepared  by  a  com-  °'^''^*- 
mittee,  of  which  Somers  was  chairman. 
The  fact  that  the  lowborn  young  bar- 
rister was  appointed  to  so  honourable 
and  important  a  post  in  a  Parliament 
filled  with  able  and  experienced  men, 
only  ten  days  after  he  had  spoken  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first 
time,  suflficiently  proves  the  superiority 
of  his  abilities.    In  a  few  hours  the  De- 
claration was  framed  and  approved  by 
the  Commons.     The  Lords  assented  to 
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it  with  some  amendments  of  no  great 
importance.^ 

The  Declaration  began  by  recapitu- 
lating the  crimes  and  errors  which  had 
made  a  revolution  necessary.  James 
had  invaded  the  province  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  had  treated  modest  petitioning 
as  a  crime  ;  had  oppressed  the  Church 
by  means  of  an  illegal  tribunal ;  had, 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  le- 
vied taxes  and  maintained  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace;  had  violated 
the  freedom  of  election,  and  perverted 
the  course  of  justice.  Proceedings 
which  could  lawfully  be  questioned  only 
in  Parliament  had  been  made  the  sub- 
jects of  prosecution  in  the  King's 
Bench.  Partial  and  corrupt  juries  had 
been  returned:  excessive  bail  had  been 
required  from  prisoners :  excessive  fines 
had  been  imposed :  barbarous  and  im- 
nsual  punishments  had  been  inflicted : 
the  estates  of  accused  persons  had  been 
granted  away  before  conviction.  He, 
by  whose  authority  these  things  had 
been  done,  had  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment. The  Prince  of  Orange,  whom 
God  had  made  the  glorious  instrument 
of  delivering  the  nation  from  supersti- 
tion and  tyranny,  had  invited  the 
Estates  of  the  Realm  to  meet  and  to 
take  counsel  together  for  the  securing 
of  religion,  of  law,  and  of  freedom.  The 
Lords  and  Commons,  having  delibe- 
rated, had  resolved  that  they  would 
first,  after  the  example  of  their  an- 
cestors, assert  the  ancient  rights  and 
liberties  of  England.  Therefore  it  was 
declared  that  tiie  dispensing  power,  as 
lately  assumed  and  exercised,  had  no 
legal  existence  ;  that,  without  grant  of 
Parliament,  no  money  could  be  exacted 
by  the  sovereign  from  the  subject; 
that,  without  consent  of  Parliament^  no 
standing  army  could  be  kept  up  in  time 
of  peace.  The  right  of  subjects  to  pe- 
tition, the  right  of  electors  to  choose 
representatives  freely,  the  right  of  the 
legislature  to  freedom  of  debate,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  a  pure  and  mer- 
ciful administration  of  justice  according 
to  the  spirit  of  our  mild  laws,  were 
solemnly  afl&rmed.  All  these  things  the 
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Convention  claimed,  as  the  undoubted 
inheritance  of  Englishmen.  Having 
thus  vindicated  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
in  the  entire  confidence  that  the  deli- 
verer would  hold  sacred  the  laws  and 
liberties  which  he  had  saved,  resolved 
that  William  and  Mary,  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  should  be  declared 
King  and  Queen  of  England  for  their 
joint  and  separate  lives,  and  that,  dur- 
ing their  joint  lives,  the  administration 
of  the  government  should  be  in  the 
Prince  alone.  After  them  the  crown 
was  settled  on  the  posterity  of  Mary, 
then  on  Anne  and  her  posterity,  and 
then  on  the  posterity  of  William. 

By  this  time  the  wind  had  ceased  to 
blow  from  the  west.  The  ship  ArriTai  of 
in  which  the  Princess  of  Orange  Mary. 
had  embarked  lay  off  Margate  on  the 
eleventh  of  February,  and,  on  the 
following  morning,  anchored  at  Green- 
wich.* She  was  received  with  many 
signs  of  joy  and  affection:  but  her  de- 
meanour shocked  the  Tories,  and  was 
not  thought  faultless  even  by  the  Whigs, 
A  young  woman,  placed,  by  a  destiny 
as  mournful  and  aiivful  as  that  wliich 
brooded  over  the  fabled  houses  of  Lab- 
dacus  and  Pelops,  in  such  a  situation 
that  she  could  not,  without  violating 
her  duty  to  her  God,  her  husband,  and 
her  country,  refuse  to  take  her  seat  on 
the  throne  from  which  her  father  had 
just  been  hurled,  should  have  been  sad. 
or  at  least  serious.  Mary  was  not 
merely  in  high,  but  in  extravagant, 
spirits.  She  entered  Whitehall,  it  was 
asserted,  with  a  girlish  delight  at  being 
mistress  of  so  fine  a  house,  ran  about  the 
rooms,  peeped  into  the  closets,  and  ex- 
amined the  quilt  of  the  state  bed, 
without  seeming  to  remember  by  whom 
those  magnificent  apartments  had  last 
been  occupied.  Burnet,  who  had,  till 
then,  thought  her  an  angel  in  human 
form,  could  not,  on  this  occasion,  re- 
frain from  blaming  her.  He  was  the 
more  astonished  because,  when  he  took 
leave  of  her  at  the  Hague,  she  had, 
though  fully  convLQced  that  she  was  in 
the  path  of  duty,  been  deeply  dejected. 

»  London  Gazette,  Feb.  14.  1G8|;  Van  C^^ 
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To  him,  as  to  her  spiiitoal  gnide,  she 
afterwards  explained  her  condnct 
William  had  written  to  inform  her  that 
some  of  those  who  had  tried  to  sepa- 
rate her  interest  from  his  still  continued 
their  machinations:  they  gave  it  ont 
that  she  thought  herself  wronged :  and 
if  she  wore  a  gloomy  oonntenance,  the 
report  would  be  confirmed.  He  there- 
fore entreated  her  to  make  her  first 
^pearance  with  an  sir  of  cheerfulness. 
Her  heart,  she  said,  was  far  indeed 
from  cheerM ;  but  she  had  done  her 
best ;  and,  as  she  was  afraid  of  not 
sustaining  well  a  part  which  was  un- 
congenial to  her  feelings,  she  had  over- 
acted it.  Her  deportment  was  the 
subject  of  much  spiteful  prose  and 
Terse :  it  lowered  her  in  the  opinion  ol" 
some  whose  esteem  she  valued ;  nor 
did  the  world  know,  till  she  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  praise  and  censure,  that 
the  conduct  which  had  brought  on  her 
the  reproach  of  levity  and  insensibility 
was  really  a  signal  instance  of  that 
perfect  disinterestedness  and  selfdevo- 
tion  of  which  man  seems  to  be  inca- 
pable, but  which  is  sometimes  found 
in  woman.* 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the 
Tender  thirteenth  of  February,  the 
*"  ulS^  court  of  Whitehall  and  all  the 
Sf^e  **  neighbouring  streets  were  filled 
*"**  wim  gazers.  The  magnificent 
Banqueting  House,  the  masterpiece  of 
Inigo,  embellished  by  masterpieces  of' 
Rubens,  had  been  prepared  for  a  great 
ceremony.  The  walls  were  lined  by  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard.  Near  the  northern 
door,  on  the  right  hand,  a  large  number 
of  Peers  had  assembled.  On  the  left 
were  the  Commons  with  their  Speaker, 
attended  by  the  mace.  The  southern 
door  opened :  and  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Orange,  side  by  side,  entered, 
and  took  their  place  under  the  canopy 
of  state. 

Both  Houses  approached  bowing 
low.  William  and  Mary  advanced  a 
few  steps.  Halifiiz  on  the  right,  and 
Powle  on  the  left,  stood  forth;  and 
Halifax  spoke.     The  Convention,  he 

*  Dncheas  of  Marlborongh's  YindicatioTi ; 
Beview  of  the  Vindication;  Bnmet,  i.  781. 
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said,  had  agreed  to  a  resolution  which 
he  prayed  Their  Highnesses  to  hear. 
They  signified  their  assent ;  and  the 
derk  of  the  House  of  Lords  read,  in  a 
loud  voice,  the  Dedaiation  of  Right 
When  he  had  concluded^  Hali&x,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm,  requested  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess to  accept  the  crown. 

William,  in  his  own  name  and  in 
that  of  his  wife,  answered  tihat  the 
crown  was,  in  their  estimation,   the 
more  valuable  because  it  was  presented 
to  them  as  a  token  of  the  confidence  of 
the  nation.     "  We  thankfully  accept," 
he  said,  **  what  you  have  offered  us." 
Then,  for  himself,  he  assured  them  that 
the  laws  of  England,  which  he  had  once 
already  vindicated,  should  be  the  rules 
of  his  conduct^  that  it  should  be  his 
study  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that,  as  to  the  means  of 
doing  80,  he  should  constantly  recnr  to 
the  advice  of  the  Houses,  and  should 
be  disposed  to  trust  their  judgment 
rather  than  his  own.*     These  words 
were  received  with  a  shout   of   joy 
which  was  heard  in  the  streets  below, 
and  was  instantly  answered  by  hnzzas 
from  many  thousands  of  voices.     The 
Lords  and  Commons  then  reverently 
retired  from  the    Banqueting   House 
and  went  in  procession  to  the  great 
gate  of  Whitehall,  where  the  heralds 
and  pursuivants  were  waiting  in  their 
gorgeous  tabards.    All  the  space  as  far 
as  Charing  Cross  was  one  sea  of  heads. 
The  kettle  drums  struck  up:  wnnmai 
the  trumpets  pealed;  and  Ghurter  5«i.***' 
King  at  Arms,  in  a  loud  voice,  «w«««l 
proclaimed  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  King  and  Queen  of  England, 
charged  all  Englishmen  to  bear,  from 
that  moment,  true  allegiance  to   the 
new  sovereigns,  and  besought  God,  who 
had  already  wrought  so  signal  a  deli- 
verance for  our  Church  and  nation,  to 
bless  William  and  Mary  with  a  long 
and  happy  reign.t 

*  Lords'  and  Commons*  JonmalB,  Feh.  14. 
168| ;  Van  Citters,  Feb.  ||.  Van  Cittets  pnts 
intx)  William's  month  stronger  expressioits  of 
respect  for  tbe  authority  of  Parliament  than 
appear  in  the  journals ;  but  it  is  dear  from 
what  Powle  said  that  the  report  in  the  jour- 
nals was  not  strictly  accurate. 
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Thus  was  consiimmated  the  English 
Revolution.  When  we  compare 
character  it  with  those  revolutions  which 
iLgath  have,  during  the  last  sixty 
J^io-  years,  overthrown  so  many  an- 
cient governments,  we  cannot 
bnt  be  strack  by  its  peculiar  character. 
Why  that  character  was  so  peculiar  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  and  yet  seems  not 
to  have  been  always  understood  either 
by  eulogists  or  by  censors. 

The  Continental  revolutions  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
took  place  in  countries  where  all  trace 
of  the  limited  monarchy  of  the  middle 
ages  had  long  been  effaced.  The  right 
of  the  prince  to  make  laws  and  to  levy 
money  had,  during  many  generations, 
been  undisputed.  His  throne  was 
guarded  by  a  great  regular  army.  His 
administration  could  not,  without  ex- 
treme peril,  be  blamed  even  in  the 
mildest  terms.  His  subjects  held  their 
personal  liberty  by  no  other  tenure 
than  his  pleasure.  Not  a  single  institu- 
tion was  left  which  had,  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  man,  afforded  effi- 
cient protection  to  the  subject  against 
the  utmost  excess  of  tyranny.  Those 
great  councils  which  had  once  curbed 
the  regal  power  had  sunk  into  oblivion. 
Their  composition  and  their  privileges 
were  known  only  to  antiquaries.  We 
cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that,  when 
men  who  had  been  thus  ruled  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  supreme  power  from 
a  government  which  they  had  long  in 
secret  hated,  they  should  have  been 
impatient  to  demolish  and  unable  to 
oonstruct,  that  they  should  have  been 
fascinated  by  every  specipus  novelty, 
that  they  should  have  proscribed  every 
title,  ceremony,  and  phrase  associated 
with  the  old  system,  and  that,  turning 
away  with  disgust  from  their  own  na- 
tional precedents  and  traditions,  they 
should  have  sought  for  principles  of 
government  in  the  writings  of  theorists, 
or  aped,  with  ignorant  and  ungracefol 
affectation,  the  patriots  of  Athens  and 
Home.  As  little  can  we  wonder  that 
the  violent  action  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  should  have  been  followed  by  re- 
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action  equally  violent,  and  that  confu- 
sion should  speedily  have  engendered 
despotism  sterner  than  that  from  which 
it  had  sprung. 

Had  we  been  in  the  same  situation ; 
had  Strafford  succeeded  in  his  favourite 
scheme  of  Thorough;  had  he  formed 
an  army  as  numerous  and  as  well  dis- 
ciplined as  that  which,  a  few  yean 
later,  was  formed  by  Cromwell;  had 
a  series  of  judicial  decisions,  similar 
to  that  which  was  pronounced  by  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  in  the  case  of  ship- 
money,  transferred  to  the  crown  the 
right  of  taxing  the  people ;  had  the  Star 
Chamber  and  the  High  Commission 
continued  to  fine,  mutUate,  and  imprison 
eveiy  man  who  dared  to  raise  his  voice 
against  the  government ;  had  the  press 
been  as  completely  enslaved  here  as  at 
Vienna  or  at  Naples ;  had  our  Kings 
gradually  drawn  to  themselves  the 
whole  legislative  power ;  had  six  gene- 
rations of  Englishmen  passed  away 
without  a  single  session  of  Parliament ; 
and  had  we  then  at  length  risen  up  in 
some  moment  of  wild  excitement  against 
our  masters,  what  an  outbreak  would 
that  have  been !  With  what  a  crash, 
heard  and  felt  to  the  farthest  ends  of 
the  world,  would  the  whole  vast  fabric 
of  society  have  fallen!  How  many 
thousands  of  exiles,  once  the  most 
prosperous  and  the  most  refined  mem- 
bers of  this  great  community,  would 
have  begged  t£eir  bread  in  Continental 
cities,  or  have  sheltered  their  heads 
under  huts  of  bark  in  the  uncleared 
forests  of  America !  How  often  should 
we  have  seen  the  pavement  of  London 
piled  up  in  barricades,  the  houses 
dinted  with  bullets,  the  gutters  foaming 
with  blood !  How  many  times  should 
we  have  rushed  wildly  from  extreme  tc 
extreme,  sought  refuge  from  anarchy 
in  despotism,  and  been  again  driven 
by  despotism  into  anarchy  I  How  many 
years  of  blood  and  confusion  would  it 
have  cost  us  to  learn  the  very  rudiments 
of  political  science !  How  many  child- 
ish theories  would  have  duped  us! 
How  many  rude  and  ill  poised  consti- 
tutions should  we  have  set  up,  only  to 
see  them  tumble  down !  Happy  would 
it  have  been  for  us  if  a  sharp  discipline 
of  half  a  century  had  sufficed  to  educate 
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lis  into  a  capacity  of  enjoying  true 
freedom. 

These  calamities  our  Berolution 
averted.  It  was  a  revolution  strictly 
defensive,  and  had  prescription  and 
legitimacy  on  its  side.  Here,  and  here 
only,  a  limited  monarchy  of  the 
thirteenth  century  had  come  down  un- 
impaired to  the  seventeenth  century. 
Our  parliameutaiy  institutions  were  in 
full  vigour.  The  main  principles  of 
our  government  were  excellent.  They 
were  not,  indeed,  formally  and  exactly 
set  forth  in  a  single  written  instrument : 
but  they  were  to  be  found  scattered 
over  our  ancient  and  noble  statutes ; 
And,  what  was  of  far  greater  moment, 
they  had  been  engraven  on  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen  during  four  hundred 
years.  That,  without  the  consent  of 
the  representatives  of  the  nation,  no 
legislative  act  could  be  passed,  no  tax 
imposed,  no  regular  soldiery  kept  up, 
that  no  man  could  be  imprisoned,  even 
for  a  day,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
sovereign,  that  no  tool  of  power  could 
plead  the  royal  command  as  a  justifi- 
cation for  violating  any  right  of  the 
humblest  subject,  were  aeld,  both  by 
Whigs  and  Tories,  to  be  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm.  A  realm  of  which 
these  were  the  fundamental  laws  stood 
in  no  need  of  a  new  constitution. 

But,  though  a  new  constitution  was 
not  needed,  it  was  plain  that  changes 
were  required.  The  misgovemment  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  the  troubles  which  that 
misgovemment  had  produced,  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  there  was  some- 
where a  defect  in  our  polity  ;  and  that 
defect  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Convention 
to  discover  and  to  supply. 

Some  questions  of  great  moment 
were  still  open  to  dispute.  Our  con- 
stitution had  begun  to  exist  in  times 
when  statesmen  were  not  much  ac- 
customed to  frame  exact  definitions. 
Anomalies,  therefore,  inconsistent  with 
its  principles  and  dangerous  to  its  very 
existence,  had  sprung  up  almost  im- 
perceptibly, and,  not  having,  during 
jnany  years,  caused  any  serious  incon- 
venience, had  gradually  acquired  the 
force  of  prescription.  The  remedy  for 
these  evils  was  to  assert  the  rights  of 
the  people  in  such  language  as  should 


terminate  all  controversy,  and  to  declare 
that  no  precedent  could  justify  any 
violation  of  those  rights. 

When  this  had  been  done  it  would 
be  impossible  for  our  rulers  to  misun- 
derstand the  law:  but,  unless  something 
more  were  done,  it  was  by  no    means 
improbable  that  they  might  violate  it 
Unhappily  the  Church  had  long  taught 
the  nation  that  hereditary  monarchy, 
alone  among  our  institutions,  was  di- 
vine and  inviolable ;  that  the  right  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  a  share  in 
the  legislative  power  was  a  right  merely 
human,  but  that  the  right  of  the  Xing 
to  the  obedience  of  his  people  was  from 
above;  that  the  Great  Charter  was  a 
statute  which   might  be  repealed  by 
those  who  had  made  it,  but  that  tJie 
rule  which  called  tlie   princes   of  the 
blood  royal  to  the  throne  in  order  of 
succession  was  of  celestial  origin,  and 
that  any  Act  of  Parliament  inconsistent 
with  that  rule   was  a  nullity.     It  is 
evident  that,  in  a  society  in  which  such 
superstitions     prevail,     constitutional 
freedom  must  ever  be    insecure.     A 
power  which  is  regarded  merely  as  the 
ordinance  of  man  cannot  be  an  efficient 
check  on  a  power  which  is  regarded  as 
the  ordinance  of  God.     It  is  vain  to 
hope  that  laws,  however  excellent,  will 
permanently  restrain  a  King  who,  in 
his  own  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
a  great  part  of  his  people,  has  an  autho- 
rity infinitely  higher  in  kind  than  the 
authority  which  belongs  to  those  laws. 
To  deprive  royalty  of  these  mysterious 
attributes,  and  to  establish  the  principle 
that  Kings  reigned  by  a  right  in  no 
respect    differing  from   the   right   by 
which  freeholders  chose  knights  of  the 
shire,  or  from  the  right  by  which  Judges 
granted  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus,  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  security  of 
our  liberties. 

Thus  the  Convention  had  two  great 
duties  to  perform.  The  first  was  to 
clear  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm 
from  ambiguity.  The  second  was  to 
eradicate  from  the  minds,  both  of  the 
governors  and  of  the  governed,  the 
false  and  pernicious  notion  that  the 
royal  prerogative  was  something  more 
sublime  and  holy  than  those  funda- 
mental laws.    The  former  object  was 
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attained  by  the  solemn  recital  and 
claim  with  wliich  the  Declaration  of 
Right  commences;  the  latter  by  the 
resolution  which  pronounced  the  throne 
vacant,  and  invited  William  and  Mary 
to  fill  it. 

The  change  seems  small.  Not  a 
single  flower  of  the  crown  was  touched. 
Not  a  single  new  right  was  given  to  the 
people.  The  whole  English  law,  sub- 
stantive and  adjective,  was  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  the  greatest  lawyers,  of  Holt 
and  Treby,  of  Maynard  and  Somers, 
almost  exactly  the  same  after  the  Re- 
volution as  before  it.  Some  controverted 
points  had  been  decided  according  to 
the  sense  of  the  best  jurists ;  and  there 
had  been  a  slight  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  succession.  This 
was  all ;  and  this  was  enough. 

As  our  Revolution  was  a  vindication 
of  ancient  rights,  so  it  was  conducted 
with  strict  attention  to  ancient  forma- 
lities. In  almost  every  word  and  act 
may  be  discerned  a  profound  reverence 
for  the  past.  The  Estates  of  the  Realm 
deliberated  in  the  old  halls  and  accord- 
ing to  the  old  rules.  Powle  was  con- 
ducted to  his  chair  between  his  mover 
and  his  seconder  with  the  accustomed 
forms.  The  Serjeant  with  his  mace 
brought  up  the  messengers  of  the  Lords 
to  the  table  of  the  Commons  ;  and  the 
three  obeisances  were  duly  made.  The 
conference  was  held  with  all  the  antique 
ceremonial.  On  one  side  of  the  table, 
in  the  Painted  Chamber,  the  managers 
for  the  Lords  sate  covered  and  robed 
in  ermine  and  gold.  The  managers  for 
the  Commons  stood  bareheaded  on  the 
other  side.  The  speeches  present  an 
almost  ludicrous  contrast  to  the  revo- 
lutionary oratory  of  every  other  country. 
Both  the  Englisn  parties  agreed  in  treat- 
ing with  solemn  respect  the  ancient 
constitutional  traditions  of  the  state. 
The  only  question  was,  in  what  sense 
those  traditions  were  to  be  understood. 
The  assertors  of  liberty  said  not  a  word 
about  the  natural  equality  of  men  and 
the  inalienable  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
about  Harmodius  or  Timoleon,  Brutus 
the  elder  or  Brutus  the  younger.  When 
they  were  told  that,  by  the  English  law, 
the  crown,  at  the  moment  of  a  demise, 
must  descend  to  the  next  heir,  they 
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answered  that,  by  the  English  law,  a 
living  man  could  have  no  heir.  When 
they  were  told  that  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent for  declaring  the  throne  vacant,, 
they  produced  from  among  the  records 
in  the  Tower  a  roll  of  parchment,  near 
three  hundred  years  old,  on  which,  in 
quaint  characters  and  barbarous  Latin, 
it  was  recorded  that  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm  had  declared  vacant  the  throne 
of  a  perfidious  and  tyrannical  Planta- 
genet.  When  at  length  the  dispute 
had  been  accommodated,  the  new  sove- 
reigns were  proclaimed  with  the  old 
pageantry.  All  the  fantastic  pomp  of 
heraldry  was  there,  Clarencieux  and 
Norroy,  Portcullis  and  Rouge  Dragon, 
the  trumpets,  the  banners,  the  grotesque 
coats  embroidered  with  lions  and  lilies; 
The  title  of  King  of  France,  assumed 
by  the  conqueror  of  Cressy,  was  not 
omitted  in  the  royal  style.  To  us,  who 
have  lived  in  the  year  1848,  it  may 
seem  almost  an  abuse  of  terms  to  call 
a  proceeding,  conducted  with  so  much 
deliberation,  with  so  much  sobriety, 
and  with  such  minute  attention  to  pre- 
scriptive etiquette,  by  the  terrible  name 
of  Revolution. 

And  yet  this  revolution,  of  all  revo- 
lutions the  least  violent,  has  been  of  all 
revolutions  the  most  beneficent.  It  fi- 
nally decided  the  great  question  whether 
the  popular  element  which  had,  ever 
since  the  ^e  of  Fitzwalter  and  De 
Montfort,  been  found  in  the  English 
polity,  should  be  destroyed  by  the  mo- 
narchical element,  or  should  be  sufiered 
to  develope  itself  freely,  and  to  become 
dominant.  The  strife  between  the  two 
principles  had  been  long,  fierce,  and 
doubtAil.  It  had  lasted  through  four 
reigns.  It  had  produced  seditions,  im- 
peachments, rebellions,  battles,  sieges, 
proscriptions,  judicial  massacres.  Some- 
times liberty,  sometimes  royalty,  had 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  perishing. 
During  many  years  one  half  of  the 
energy  of  England  had  been  employed 
in  counteracting  the  other  halt  The 
executive  power  and  the  legislative 
power  had  so  efiectually  impeded  each 
other  that  the  state  had  been  of  no 
account  in  Europe.  The  King  at  Arms, 
who  proclaimed  WiUiam  and  Mary 
before  Whitehall  Gate,  did  in  truth 
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annoonoe  tliat  this  great  straggle  was 
oyer;  that  there  was  entire  union 
between  the  throne  and  the  Parliament ; 
that  Ep^and,  long  dependent  and  de- 
gra^b^>  y^'/nffon.  a  power  of  the  first 
:i*ailk ;  4;faikt  the  ancient  laws  by  which 
the  preroeatiye  was  bounded  would 
thenceforth  be;  held  as  sacred  as  the 
prerM;atiye  itself,  and  would  be  fol- 
lowed out  to  all  their  consequences; 
that  the  iazecntiYe  administration  would 
be  conducted  in  conformity  with  the 
sense  of  the  representatiyes  of  the  na* 
tion;  and  that  no  reform,  which  the 
two  Houses  diould,  after  mature  deli- 
beration, propose^  would  be  obstinately 
withstood  by  the  soyereign.  The  De- 
claration of  Big^t,  though  it  made 
nothing  law  which  had  not  been  law 
before,  contained  the  germ  of  the  law 
which  gaye  religious  freedom  to  the 
Dissenter,  of  the  luw  which  secured  the 
independence  of  the  Jud^,  of  the  law 
which  limited  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ments, of  the  law  which  placed  the 
liberty  of  the  press  under  the  protection 
of  juries,  of  the  law  which  prohibited 
the  slaye  trade,  of  the  law  which  abo- 
lished the  sacramental  test,  of  the  law 
which  relieyed  the  Boman  Catholics 
from  ciyil  disabilities,  of  the  law  which 
reformed  the  representatiye  system,  of 
eyery  good  law  which  has  been  passed 
during  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
of  eyery  good  law  which  may  here- 
after, in  the  course  of  ages,  be  found 
necessary  to  promote  the  public  weal, 
and  to  satisfy  the  demanas  of  public 
opinion. 

The  highest  eulogy  which  can  be 
pronounced  on  the  reyolution  of  1688 
is  this,  that  it  was  our  last  reyolution. 
Seyeral  generations  haye  now  passed 
away  since  any  wise  and  patriotic  Eng- 
lishman has  meditated  resistance  to  the 
established  goyemment.  In  all  honest 
and  reflecting  minds  there  is  a  conyic- 
tion,  daily  strengthened  by  experience, 
that  the  means  of  effecting  eyery 
improyement  which  the  constitution 
requires  may  be  found  within  the  con- 
stitution itself. 

Now,  if  erer,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  whole  importance 
of  the  stand  which  was  made  by 
our  fore&them  against  the  House  of 


Stuart*  All  around  us  the  world  is  eon- 
yulsed  by  the  agonies  of  great  nations. 
Gk)yernments  which  lately  seemed  likely 
to  stand  during  aees  haye  been  on  a 
sudden  shaken  and  oyeithrown.  The 
proudest  capitals  of  Western  Europe 
haye  streamedwithdyil  blood.  Alleyil 
passions,  the  thirst  of  gain  and  the  thirst 
of  yengeance,  the  antipathy  of  class  to 
class,  the  antipathy  of  race  to  race,  have 
broken  loose -from  the  control  of  divine 
and  human  laws.  Fear  and  anxiety 
have  clouded  the  faces  and  depressed 
the  hearts  of  millions.  Trade  has  been 
suspended,  and  industry  paralysed.  The 
rich  have  become  poor ;  and  the  poor 
have  become  poorer.  Doctrines  hostile 
to  all  sciences,  to  all  arts,  to  all  in- 
dustry, to  all  domestic  cluurities,  doc- 
trines which,  if  carried  into  effect^ 
would,  in  thirty  years,  undo  aU  that 
thirty  centuries  h^ve  done  for  mankind, 
and  would  make  the  fairest  provinces 
of  France  and  Germany  as  savage  as 
Congo  or  Patagonia,  have  been  avowed 
from  the  tribune  and  defended  by  the 
sword.  Europe  has  been  threatened 
with  subjugation  by  barbariaiis,  com- 
pared with  whom  the  barbarians  who 
marched  under  Attila  and  Alboin  were 
enlightened  and  humane.  The  truest 
friends  of  the  people  have  with  deep 
sorrow  owned  that  interests  more  pre- 
ciotfs  than  any  political  privileges  were 
in  jeopardy,  and  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  sacriflce  even  liberty  in  order  to 
save  civilisation.  Meanwhile  in  our 
island  the  regular  course  of  government 
has  never  been  for  a  day  interrupted. 
The  few  bad  men  who  longed  for  license 
and  plunder  have  not  had  the  courage 
to  confront  for  one  moment  the  strengtii 
of  a  loyal  nation,  rallied  in  firm  array 
round  a  parental  throne.  And,  if  it  be 
asked  what  has  made  us  to  differ  from 
others,  the  answer  is  that  we  never  lost 
what  others  are  wildly  and  blindly  seek- 
ing to  regain.  It  is  because  we  had  a 
preserving  reyolution  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  we  have  not  had  a  destroy- 
ing revolution  in  the  nineteenth.  It  is 
because  we  had  freedom  in  the  midst 
of  seryitude  that  we  have  order  in  the 


*  ThiB  passage  was  wzitfeea  in  Kovembor 
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IsB  BerolntiQn  had  been  accomplijdisd. 
The  decrees  of  the  ConTention 
■"I  bmt  were  BTerywhere  received  with 
!Sm^  iu  snbmusiorL  London,  tme  duc- 
' '""""  ing  flf^  erentful  years  to  the 
cacBe  of  civil  tr[<edom  and  of  the  re- 
fonned  religion,  waa  foremost  in  pro- 
fesaing  loy^^  to  tlie  new  Sovereigns. 
(Hrtex  King  at  Arms,  after  mabng 
proclamation  nnder  the  windows  of 
Whitehall,  rode  in  Btato  along  the 
Strand  to  Temple  Bu.  He  was  followed 
bj  the  maces  of  the  two  Honaea,  ^>J  the 
two  ^>eakeiB,  Haliiai  and  Powle,  and 
by  a  long  train  of  coaches  filled  with 
noblemen  and  ganllamen.  The  maoia- 
trates  of  the  City  lirew  open  their 
gates  and  joined  the  proceaaion.  Poor 
regiments  of  militia  hned  the  way  up 
Lndgate  Hill,  round  Saint  Paul's  Ca- 
thetual,  and  along  Clieapside.  The 
streete,  the  balcomes,  and  the  veij 
housetops  were  crowded  with  gazers. 
All  the  steeples  &om  the  Abbey  to  the 
Tower  Bent  fortli  a  jojous  din.  The 
proclamatiOD  vte  repeated,  with  soand 
of  trumpet,  in  front  of  the  Hoyal  Ei- 
change,  amidat  the  shouts  of  the  citizens. 
In  the  evening  every  window  from 
Whitechapel  to  Piccadilly  vraa  lighted 
m.  Tbe  atate  rooms  of  the  palace  were 
throvD  open,  and  were  filled  by  a  gor- 
geous company  of  oonrtierH  deairous  U> 
kiaa  the  handa  of  the  King  and  Queen. 
The  Whiga  asaembled  there,  flushed 
with  victory  and  prosperity.  There 
were  among  them  some  who  might  be 
pardoned  if  a  vindictive  feeling  mingled 
with  their  joy.  The  most  deeply  in- 
jured of  all  who  had  sarvived  the  evil 
times  waa  absent.  Lady  Bnasell,  while 
her  frienda  were  crowding  tbe  galleriea 
of  Whitehall,  remained  in  her  retreat, 
thinking  of  one  who,  if  lie  had  been 


idll  living,  would  have  held  n 
tinguishod  place  io  the  ceremonies  oi 
that  great  day.  But  her  daughter,  who 
hod  a  few  montha  before  become  the 
wife  of  Lord  Cavendish,  was  presented 
to  the  royal  pair  by  his  mother  the 
Counteaa  of  Devonshire.  A  letter  is 
still  extant  in  which  the  yonng  lady 
described  with  great  vivacity  the  roar 
of  the  populace,  the  blaze  in  the  streets, 
the  throng  in  the  presence  chamber, 
the  beaaty  of  Uaiy,  and  the  expression 
which  ennobled  and  softened  the  harsh 
featnres  of  William.  But  the  most 
interesting  passage  ia  that  in  which  the 
orphan  girl  avowed  the  stem  delight 
with  which  she  had  witnessed  the  tardy 
pnuiahment  of  her  father'a  murderer.* 

The  example  of  London  was  followed 
by  the  provincial  towns.  Dur-  r^oisibii 
ing  three  weeks  the  Oaiettea  SUTx^ 
were  filled  witi  account*  of  (ho  '"^ 
solemnities  by  which  the  public  J07 
manifested  itself,  cavalcades  of  genUe- 
men  andjfeomen,  processions  of  Sherifis 
and  Baib£s  in  acarlet  gowna,  masteTS 
of  zealoua  Protestants  with  orange  flags 
and  ribands,  salntes,  bonfires,  illumi- 
nations, music,  balls,  dinners,  gutters 
running  with  ale,  and  conduits  spouting 
claret.f 

Still  more  cordial  was  the  rejoicing 
among  the  Dutch,  when  they  j,j„,,j„^ 
learned  that  iha  first  minister  in  BdJ- 
of  their  Commonwealth    had  '""' 

toeylvia. 
..  un.  .^eva:  glrla 

ber  head.  She  ia  Dodnda :  ber  eormporideDt, 
adppoBEd  to  be  linr  omslll  iMia  AJlington,  is 
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been  raised  to  a  throne.  On  the  very 
day  of  his  accession  he  had  written  to 
assure  the  States  General  that  the 
change  in  his  situation  had  made  no 
change  in  the  affection  which  he  bore 
to  his  native  land,  and  that  his  new 
dignity  wonld,  he  hoped,  enable  him  to 
discharge  his  old  duties  more  efficiently 
than  ever.  That  oligarchical  party, 
which  had  always  been  hostile  to  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin  and  to  the  House 
of  Orange,  muttered  faintly  that  His 
Majesty  ought  to  resign  the  Stadt- 
holdership.  But  all  such  mutterings 
were  drowned  by  the  acclamations  of  a 
people  proud  of  the  genius  and  success 
of  their  great  countryman.  A  day  of 
thanksgiving  was  appointed.  In  all 
the  cities  of  the  Seven  Provinces  the 
public  joy  manifested  itself  by  festi- 
vities of  which  the  expense  was  chiefly 
defrayed  by  voluntary  gifts.  Every 
class  assisted.  The  poorest  labourer 
could  help  to  set  up  an  arch  of  triumph, 
or  to  bring  sedge  to  a  bonfire.  Even 
the  ruined  Huguenots  of  France  could 
contribute  the  aid  of  their  ingenuity. 
One  art  which  they  had  carried  with 
them  into  banishment  was  the  art  of 
making  fireworks;  and  they  now,  in 
honour  of  the  victorious  champion  of 
their  faith,  lighted  up  the  canals  of 
Amsterdam  with  showers  of  splendid 
constellations.^ 

To  superficial  observers  it  might  well 
seem  that  "William  was,  at  this  time, 
one  of  the  most  enviable  of  human 
beings.  He  was  in  truth  one  of  the 
most  anxious  and  unhappy.  He  well 
knew  that  the  difficulties  of  his  task 
were  only  beginning.  Already  that 
dawn  which  had  lately  been  so  bright 
was  overcast;  and  many  signs  por- 
tended a  dark  and  stormy  day. 

It  was  observed  that  two  important 
iNaeon.  <^lasses  took  little  or  no  part  in 
t*ntof  th«  the  festivities  by  which,  all  over 
ofti!?*"'*  England,  the  inauguration  of 
*™'  the  new  government  was  cele- 
brated. Very  seldom  could  either  a 
priest  or  a  soldier  be  seen  in  the  as- 
semblages which  gathered  round  the 

*  Wa0enaar,lxL  He  quotes  the  prooeed- 
ings  of  the  States  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1689. 
London  Gazette,  April  11.  1689;  Monthly 
Heronry  for  Xpril,  1689. 


market  crosses  where  the  ICing  and 
Queen  were  proclaimed.  The  profes- 
sional pride  both  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  army  had  been  deeply  .woundecL 
The  doctrine  of  nonresistance  had  been 
dear  to  the  Anglican  divines.  It  was 
their  distinguishing  badge.  It  was  tbor 
favourite  theme.  If  we  are  to  judge 
by  that  portion  of  their  oratory  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  they  had  preached 
about  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  at 
least  as  often  and  as  zealously  as  about 
the  Trinity  or  the  Atonement*  Their 
attachment  to  their  political  creed  had 
indeed  been  severely  tried,  and  had, 
during  a  short  time,  wavered.  But 
with  3ie  tyranny  of  James  the  bitter 
feeling  which  that  tyranny  had  excited 
among  them  had  passed  away.  The 
parson  of  a  parish  was  naturally  un- 
willing to  join  in  what  was  really  a 
triumph  over  those  principles  which, 
during  twenty  eight  years,  his  flock 
had  heard  him  proclaim  on  every  anni- 
versary of  the  Martyrdom  and  on  every 
anmversaiy  of  the  Kestoration. 

The  soldiers,  too,  were  discontented. 
They  hated  Popery  indeed ;  and  th^ 
had  not  loved  the  banished  King.  Bat 
they  keenly  felt  that,  in  the  short  cam- 
paign which  had  decided  the  fiite  cf 
their  country,  theirs  had  been  an  in- 
glorious part.  A  regular  army,  such  a& 
had  never  before  marched  to  battle 
under  the  royal  standard  of  England, 
had  retreated  precipitately  before  an 
invader,  and  had  then,  without  a 
struggle,  submitted  to  him.  .That  great 
force  had  been  absolutely  of  no  account 
in  the  late  change,  had  done  nothing 
towards  keeping  WiUiam  out,  and  had 
done  nothing  towards  bringing  him  in. 
The  clowns,  who,  armed  with  pitch- 
forks and  mounted  on  carthorses,  had 
straggled  in  the  train  of  Lovelace  or 
Delamere,  had  borne  a  greater  part  in 
the  Bevolution  than  those  splendid 
household  troops,  whose  plumed  hate, 
embroidered     coats,    and     curvetting 

*  "  I  may  be  positive,"  says  a  "writer  wht> 
liad  been  educated  at  Westminster  SdHWl. 
**  where  I  heard  one  sermon  of  repentanoe, 
faith,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I 
heard  three  of  the  other  ;  and  'tis  hard  to  say 
whether  Jesus  Christ  or  King  Charles  tlw 
First  were  oftener,  mentioned  and  magntthrt.* 
Bissct's  Modem  Fanatick,  1710. 
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chargers  the  Londoners  had  so  often 
seen  with  admiration  in  Hyde  Park. 
The  mortification  of  the  army  was  in- 
creased by  the  taunts  of  the  foreigners, 
taunts  which  neither  orders  nor  punish- 
ments could  entirely  restrain.*  At 
several  places  the  anger  which  a  brave 
and  highspirited  body  of  men  might,  in 
such  circumstances,  be  expected  to  feel, 
showed  itself  in  an  alarming  manner. 
A  battalion  which  lay  at  Cirencester 
put  out  the  bonfires,  huzzaed  for  King 
James,  and  drank  confusion  to  his 
daughter  and  his  nephew.  The  garrison 
of  Plymouth  disturbed  the  rejoicings  of 
the  County  of  Cornwall:  blows  were 
exchanged ;  and  a  man  was  killed  in 
the  fray.f 

The  ill  humour  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  army  could  not  but  be  no- 
«f  vnbuc  ticed  by  the  most  heedless  ;  for 
reeling.  ^^  clorgy  and  the  army  were 
distinguished  &>m.  other  classes  by 
obvious  peculiarities  of  garb.  "  Black 
eoats  and  red  coats,"  said  a  vehement 
Whig  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  are 
the  curses  of  the  nation."  J  But  the 
discontent  was  not  confined  to  the  black 
coats  and  the  red  coats.  The  enthu- 
siasm with  which  men  of  all  classes 
had  welcomed  William  to  London  at 
Christmas  had  greatly  abated  before 
the  close  of  February.  The  new  king 
had,  at  the  very  moment  at  which  his 
fame  and  fortime  reached  the  highest 
point,  predicted  the  coming  reaction. 
That  reaction  might,  indeed,  have  been 
predicted  by  a  less  sagacious  obsen^er 
of  human  affairs.  For  it  is  to  be  chiefly 
ascribed  to  a  law  as  certain  as  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  succession  of  the 
seasons  and  the  course  of  the  trade 
winds.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to 
overrate  present  evil,  and  to  under- 
rate present  good ;  to  long  for  what  he 
has  not,  and  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what 
he  has.  This  propensity,  as  it  appears 
in  individuals,  has  often  been  noticed 
both  by  laughing  and  by  weeping  phi- 

«  Paris  Gazette,  j!^  g'  1689 ;  Orange  Ga- 
cefcte,  London,  Jan.  10. 1681. 

t  Qrey'n  Debates ;  Howe  s  speech ;  Feb.  26. 
1G8| ;  Boscawen's  speech,  March  1. ;  Luttrcll's 
Diary,  Feb.  23—27. 

t  Grey's  Debates;  Feb.  26. 168|. 


losophers.  It  was  a  favourite  theme  of 
Horace  and  of  Pascal,  of  Voltaire  and 
of  Johnson.  To  its  infiuence  on  the  fate 
of  great  communities  may  be  ascribed 
most  of  the  revolutions  and  counter- 
revolutions recorded  in  history.  A 
hundred  generations  have  passed  away 
since  the  first  great  national  emancipa- 
tion, of  which  an  account  has  come 
down  to  us.  We  read  in  the  most  an- 
cient of  books  that  a  people  bowed  to 
the  dust  under  a  cruel  yoke,  scourged 
to  toil  by  hard  taskmasters,  not  sup- 
plied with  straw,  yet  compelled  to 
furnish  the  daily  tale  of  bricks,  became 
sick  of  Hfe,  and  raised  such  a  cry  of 
misery  as  pierced  the  heavens.  The 
slaves  were  wonderfully  set  free :  at  the 
moment  of  their  liberation  they  raised 
a  song  of  gratitude  and  triumph  :  but, 
in  a  few  hours,  they  began  to  regret 
their  slavery,  and  to  reproach  the  leader 
who  had  decoyed  them  away  from  the 
savoury  fare  of  the  house  of  bondage  to 
the  dreary  waste  which  still  separated 
them  from  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  Since  that  time  the  history 
of  every  great  deliverer  has  been  the 
history  of  Moses  retold.  Down  to  the 
present  hour  rejoicings  like  those  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bed  Sea  have  ever  been 
speedily  followed  by  murmurings'  like 
those  at  the  Waters  of  Strife.*  The  most 
just  and  salutary  revolution  must  pro* 
duce  much  suffering.  The  most  just  and 
salutary  revolution  cannot  produce  all 
the  good  that  ];iad  been  expected  from 
it  by  men  of  uninstructed  minds  and 
sanguine  tempers.  Even  the  wisest 
cannot,  while  it  is  still  recent,  weigh 
quite  fairly  the  evils  which  it  has  caused 
against  the  evils  which  it  has  removed. 
For  the  evils  which  it  has  caused  are 
felt ;  and  the  evils  which  it  has  removed 
are  felt  no  longer. 

Thus  it  was  now  in  England.  The 
public  was,  as  it  always  is  during  the 
cold  flts  which  follow  its  hot  fits,  sullen, 
hard  to  please,  dissatisfied  with  itself, 
dissatisfied  with  those  who  had  lately 

*  This  illnstration  is  respeaAeA  to  satiety  in 
sermons  and  pamphlets  of  the  time  of  William 
the  Third.  There  is  a  poor  imitation  of  Absa- 
lom and  Achithophel  entitled  the  Mormurers. 
William  is  Moaes ;  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abi- 
ram,  nonjnring  Bishops ;  Balaam,  I  IMnk^ 
Dryden ;  and  Phinchas,  Shrewsbury. 
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been  its  faTonrites.  The  trace  between 
the  two  great  parties  was  at  an  end. 
Separated  by  the  memory  of  all  that 
haid  been  done  and  suffered  during  a 
conflict  of  half  a  centnrj)  ihey  had 
been,  during  a  few  months,  nnited  by  a 
common  damger.  But  the  danger  was 
oyer :  the  union  was  dissolved ;  and  the 
old  animosity  broke  forth  again  in  all 
its  strength. 

James  had,  during  the  last  year  of 
TempM- of  ^  ^%D»  been  eyen  more  hated 
the*Sri«.  by  the  Tories  than  by  the 
Whigs ;  and  not  without  cause :  for  to 
the  Whigs  he  was  only  an  enemy;  and 
to  the  Tories  he  had  been  a  faithless 
and  thankless&iend.  But  the  old  Koyal- 
ist  feeling,  which  had  seemed  to  be 
extinct  in  the  time  of  his  lawless  domi- 
nation, had  been  partially  revived  by 
his  misfortunes.  Many  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  had,  in  December,  t&en 
arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a 
firee  Parliament,  muttered,  two  months 
later,  that  they  had  been  drawn  in ; 
that  they  had  trusted  too  much  to  His 
Highnesses  Declaration ;  that  they  had 
given  him  credit  for  a  disinterestedness 
which,  it  now  appeared,  was  not  in  his 
nature.  They  had  meant  to  put  on 
King  James,  for  his  own  good,  some 
^enUe  force,  to  punish  the  Jesuits  and 
renegades  who  had  misled  him,  to  ob- 
tain from  him  some  guarantee  for  the 
safety  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  realm,  but  not  to 
uncrown  and  banish  him.  For  his 
maladministration,  gross  as  it  had  been, 
excuses  were  found.  Was  it  strange 
that,  driven  from  his  native  land,  while 
still  a  boy,  by  rebels  who  were  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Protestant  name,  and  forced 
to  pass  his  youth  in  countries  where 
the  Boman  Oatholic  religion  was  estab- 
lished, he  should  have  been  captivated 
by  that  most  attractive  of  all  supersti- 
tions ?  Was  it  strange  that,  persecuted 
and  calumniated  as  he  had  been  by 
an  implacable  faction,  his  disposition 
should  have  become  sterner  and  more 
severe  than  it  had  once  been  thought, 
and  that,  when  those  who  had  tried  to 
blast  his  honour  and  to  rob  him  of  his 
birthright  were  at  length  in  his  power, 
he  shorild  not  have  .sufficiently  tem- 
pered justice  with  mercy?    As  to  the 


worst  charge  which  had  been  brought 
against  him,  the  charge  of  tiying  to 
cheat  his  daughters  out  of  their  inhe- 
ritance by  fathering  a  sopposititiou.'f 
child,  on  what  grounds  did  it  rest? 
Merely  on  slight  circumstances,  such 
as  might  well  be  imputed  to  accident, 
or  to  that  imprudence  which  was  but 
too  much  in  harmony  with  his  cha- 
racter. Did  ever  the  moststupid  country 
justice  put  a  boy  in  the  sto^  without 
requiring  stronger  evidence  than  that 
on  which  the  English  people  had  pro- 
nounced their  Xmg  guilfy  of  the  basest 
and  most  odious  of  all  frauds  ?  Some 
great  fiiults  he  had  doubtless  com- 
mitted :  nothing  could  be  more  just  or 
constitutional  than  that  for  those  &uItB 
his  advisers  and  tools  shoiild  be  called 
to  a  severe  reckoning ;  nor  did  any  of 
those  advisers  and  tools  more  richly 
deserve  punishment  than  the  Kound- 
head  sectaries  whose  adulation  had  en- 
couraged I^i'tw  to  persist  in  the  fatal 
exercise  of  the  dispensing  power.  It 
was  a  fundamental  principle  of  law  that 
the  King  could  do  nc  wrong,  and  that, 
if  wrong  were  done  by  his  authority, 
his  counsellors  and  agents  were  respon- 
sible. That  great  rule,  essential  to  our 
polity,  was  now  inverted.  The  syco- 
phants, who  were  legally  punishable, 
enjoyed  impunity:  the  King,  who  was 
not  legally  punishable,  was  punished 
with  merciless  severity.  Was  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Oavaliers  of  England,  the 
sons  of  the  warriors  who  had  fought 
under  Eupert,  not  to  feel  bitter  sorrow 
and  indignation  when  they  reflected  on 
the  fate  of  their  rightfol  Hege  lord,  the 
heir  of  a  long  line  of  princes,  lately  en- 
throned in  splendour  at  Whitehall,  now 
an  exile,  a  suppliant,  a  mendicant? 
His  calamities  had  been  greater  than 
even  those  of  the  Blessed  Martyr  from 
whom  he  sprang.  The  &ther  had  been 
slain  by  avowed  and  deadly  foes :  the 
ruin  of  the'  son  had  been  ibe  work  of 
his  own  children.  Surely  the  pnnish- 
ment,  even  if  deserved,  should  have 
been  inflicted  by  other  hands.  And 
was  it  altogether  deserved?  Had  not 
the  unhappy  man  been  rather  weak  and 
rash  than  wicked?  Had  he  not  some 
of  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  prince? 
His  abilities  were  certainly  not  of  a 
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high  order:  but  he  was  diligent:  he 
was  thrifty:  he  had  fought  brayely: 
he  had  been  his  own  minister  for  mari- 
time affiuis,  and  had,  in  that  capacity, 
acquitted  himself  respectably:  he  had, 
till  his  spiritoal  guides  obtained  a  &tal 
ascendency  over  his  mind,  been  regarded 
as  a  man  of  strict  justice ;  and,  to  the 
last,  when  he  was  not  mided  by  them, 
he  generally  spoke  trath.  and  dealt 
fiuily.    Witii  so  many  yirtaes  he  mighty 
if  he  had  been  a  Protestant,  nay,  if  he 
had  been  a  moderate  Boman  Catholic, 
haTe  had  a  prosperous  and  glorious 
reign.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  too  late 
for  him  to  retriere  hu  errors.    It  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  could  be  so 
dull  and  perverse  as  not  to  haye  pro- 
fited by  the  terrible  discipline  whidi 
he  had  recently  undergone ;  and,  if  that 
discipline    had   produced  the    effects 
whidi  might  reasonably  be  expected 
firom  it,  Ei^land  might  still  ei^oy,  under 
her  legitimate  ruler,  a  lai^er  measure 
of  happiness  and  tranquillity  than  she 
could  expect  from  the  administration 
of  the  best  &nd  ablest  usurper. 

We  should  do  great  injustice  to  those 
who  held  this  language,  if  we  supposed 
that  they  had,  as  a  body,  ceased  to  re- 
gard Popery  and  despotism  with  abhor- 
rence.   Some  zealots  might  indeed  be 
found  who  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  iiiipoeing  conditions  on  their  King, 
and  wo  were  ready  to  recall  him  with- 
out the  smallest  assurance  that  the  De- 
claration of  Indidgence  should  not  be 
instantly  republished,  that  the  Hieh 
Commission  should  not  be  in^tanuy 
veTiyed,  that  Petre  should  not  be  again 
seated  at  the  Council  Board,  and  that 
the  fellows  of  Magdalene  should  not 
again  be  ejected.    But  the  number  of 
these  men  was  smaU.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  those  Boyalists, 
who,  if  James  would  haye  acknowledged 
his  mistakes  and  promised  to  observe 
the  laws,  were  ready  to  rally  round 
him,  was  very  large.    It  is  a  remaric- 
able  flict  that  two  able  and  experienced 
statesmen,  who  had  borne  a  chief  part 
in    the    Bevolution,  frankly  acknow- 
ledged, a  few  days  after  the  Bevolution 
had  been  accomplished,  their  appre- 
hension that  a  Bestoration  was  dlose 
at  hand.    *'  If  King  James  were  a  Pro- 


testant," said  Halifax  to  Beresby,  **we 
could  not  keep  him  out  four  months." 
"  If  King  James,"  said  Danby  to  Be- 
resby about  the  same  time,  "  would  but 
give  the  countiy  some  satis&ction  about 
religion,  which  he  might  easily  do,  it 
would  bevery  hard  to  make  head  against 
him."*  Happily  for  England,  James 
was,  as  usual,  his  own  worst  enemy. 
No  word  indicating  that  he  took  blame 
to  himself  on  account  of  the  past,  or 
that  he  intended  to  govern  constitution- 
ally for  the  future,  could  be  extracted 
from  him.  Every  letter,  every  rumour, 
that  found  its  way  from  Saint  C^ermains 
to  England  made  men  of  sense  fear  that, 
if,  in  his  present  temper,  he  should  be 
restored  to  power,  the  second  tyranny 
would  be  worse  than  the  first.  Thus 
the  Tories,  as  a  body,  were  forced  to 
admit,  verytmwillingly,  that  there  was, 
at  that  moment,  no  choice  but  between 
William  and  public  ruin.  They  there- 
fore, without  altogether  relinquishing 
the  hope  that  he  who  was  King  by  right 
might  at  some  future  time  be  disposed 
to  listen  to  reason,  and  without  feeling 
anything  like  loyalty  towards  him  who 
was  'King  in  possession,  discontentedly 
endured  the  new  government. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  that 
government  was  not,  during  Temnn'of 
the  first  months  of  its  exist-  th«Wwg.. 
ence,  in  more  danger  from  the  affection 
of  the  Whigs  than  from  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  Tories.  Enmity  can  hardly 
be  more  annoying  than  querulous, 
jealous,  exacting  fondness;  and  such 
was  the  fondness  which  the  Whigs  felt 
for  the  Sovereign  of  their  choice.  They 
were  loud  in  his«  praise.  They  were 
ready  to  support  him  with  purse  and 
sword  against  foreign  and  domestic  fbes. 
But  their  attachment  to  him  was  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  Loyalty  such  as  had 
animated  the  gallant  gentlemen  who 
had  fought  for  Charles  the  First,  loyalty 
such  as  had  rescued  Charles  the  Second 
from  the  fearful  dangers  and  difficulties 
caused  by  twenty  years  of  maladminis- 
tration, was  not  a  sentiment  to  which 
the  doctrines  of  Milton  and  Sidney 
were  favourable;  nor  was  it  a  sentiment 
which  a  prince,  just  raised  to  power  by 

*  Beresb/s  Memoira. 
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a  rebellion,  could  hope  to  inspire.  The 
Whig  theory  of  government  is  that 
kings  exist  for  the  people,  and  not 
the  people  for  kings;  that  the  right 
of  a  king  is  dirine  in  no  other  sense 
than  that  in  which  the  right  of  a 
member  of  parliament,  of  a  judge,  of 
a  juryman,  of  a  mayor,  of  a  head- 
borough,  is  divine;  that,  while  the 
chief  magistrate  governs  according  to 
law,  he  ought  to  be  obeyed  and 
reverenced ;  that,  when  he  violates  the 
law,  he  ought  to  be  withstood;  and 
that,  when  he  violates  the  law  grossly, 
systematically,  and  pertinaciously,  he 
ought  to  be  deposed.  On  the  truth  of 
these  principles  depended  the  justice  of 
William's  title  to  the  throne.  .  It  is 
obvious  that  the  relation  between  sub- 
jects who  held  these  principles,  and  a 
ruler  whose  accession  had  been  the 
triumph  of  these  principles,  must  have 
been  altogether  different  from  the  re- 
lation which  had  subsisted  between 
the  Stuarts  and  the  Cavaliers.  The 
Whigs  loved  William  indeed:  but 
they  loved  him,  not  as  a  king,  but  as  a 
party  leader ;  and  it  was  not  difficult 
to  foresee  that  their  enthusiasm  would 
cool  fast  if  he  should  refuse  to  be  the 
mere  leader  of  their  party,  and  should 
attempt  to  be  King  of  the  whole  nation. 
What  they  expected  from  him  in  re- 
turn for  their  devotion  to  his  cause  was 
that  he  should  be  one  of  themselves,  a 
stanch  and  ardent  Whig;  that  he 
should  show  favour  to  none  but  Whigs ; 
that  he  should  make  all  the  old  grudges 
of  the  Whigs  his  own ;  and  there  was 
but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
that,  if  he  disappoiited  this  expecta- 
tion, the  only  section  of  the  community 
which  was  zealous  in  his  cause  would 
be  estranged  from  him.* 

Such  were  the  difficulties  by  which, 
at  the  moment  of  his  elevation,  he 
fonnd  himself  beset.  Where  there  was 
a  good  path  he  hud  seldom  failed  to 

*  Here,  and  in  many  other  places,  I  abstain 
from  citing  authorities,  because  my  authori- 
ties are  too  numerous  to  cite.  My  notions  of 
the  temper  and  relative  position  of  political 
and  religious  parties  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Third,  have  been  derived,  not  from  any 
single  work,  but  from  thousands  of  forgotten 
tracts,  sermons,  and  satires ;  in  fact,  from  a 
whole  literature  which  is  mouldering  in  old 
libraries. 


choose  it.  But  now  he  had  only  a 
choice  among  paths  every  one  of  which 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  destruction. 
From  one  faction  he  could  hope  for  no 
cordial  support.  The  cordial  support 
of  the  other  Action  he  could  retain 
only  .by  becoming  the  most  factious 
man  in  his  kingdom,  a  Shaftesbuiy  on 
the  throne.  If  he  persecuted  the 
Tories,  their  sulkiness  would  infallibly 
be  turned  into  fury.  If  he  show^ 
favour  to  the  Tories,  it  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  would  gain  their 
goodwill ;  and  it  was  but  too  probable 
that  he  might  lose  his  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  the  Whigs.  Something  how- 
ever he  must  do:  something  he  must 
risk :  a  Privy  Council  must  be  sworn 
in :  all  the  great  offices,  political  and 
judicial,  must  be  filled.  It  was  im- 
possible to  make  an  arrangement  that 
would  please  eveiy  body,  and  difficult 
to  make  an  arrangement  that  would 
please  any  body :  but  an  arrangement 
must  be  made. 

What  is  now  called  a  ministry  he 
did  not  think  of  forming.  In-  mnuie. 
deed  what  is  now  called  a  ^^Sum©. 
ministry  was  never  known  in  »<»»«• 
England  till  he  had  been  some  years 
on  the  throne.  Under  the  Plajitage- 
nets,  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts, 
there  had  been  ministers:  bat  there 
had  been  no  ministry.  The  servants 
of  the  Crown  were  not,  as  now,  bound 
in  &ankpledge  for  each  other.  They 
were  not  expected  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  even  on  questions  of  the  gravest 
importance.  Often  they  were  politically 
and  personally  hostile  to  each  oth^, 
and  made  no  secret  of  their  hostility. 
It  was  not  yet  felt  to  be  inconvenient 
or  tmseemly  that  they  should  accuse 
each  other  of  high  crimes,  and  demand 
each  other's  heads.  No  man  had  been 
more  active  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  than  Co- 
ventry, who  was  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury.  No  man  had  been  more 
active  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Danby  than  Winning- 
ton,  who  was  Solicitor  General.  Among 
the  members  of  the  Gfovemment  there 
was  only  one  point  of  union,  their 
common  head,  the  Sovereign.  The 
nation  considered  him  as  the  proper 
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chief  of  the  administratioD,  and  blamed 
him  sererely  if  he  delegated  his  high 
functions  to  any  subject.  Clarendon 
has  told  us  that  nothing  was  so  hateful 
to  the  Englishmen  of  his  time  as  a 
Prime  Minister.  They  would  rather, 
he  said,  bo  subject  to  an  usurper  like 
Oliver,  who  was  first  magistrate  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  than  to  a  legitimate 
King  who  referred  them  to  a  Grand 
Vizier.  One  of  the  chief  accusations 
which  the  country  party  had  brought 
against  Charles  the  Second  was  that 
he  was  too  indolent  and  too  fond  of 
pleasure  to  examine  with  care  the 
balance  sheets  of  public  accountants 
and  the  inrentories  of  military  stores. 
James,  when  he  came  to  the  crown, 
had  determined  to  appoint  no  Lord 
High  Admiral  or  Board  of  Admiralty, 
and  to  keep  the  entire  direction  of 
maritime  affairs  in  his  own  hands ;  and 
this  arrangement^  which  would  now  be 
thought  by  men  of  all  parties  uncon- 
stitutional and  pernicious  in  the  highest 
degree,  was  then  generally  applauded 
even  by  people  who  were  not  inclined 
to  see  his  conduct  in  a  faTOurable  light. 
How  completely  the  relation  in  which 
the  King  stood  to  his  Parliament  and 
to  his  ministers  had  been  sdtered  by 
the  Bevolution  was  not  at  first  under- 
stood eren  by  the  most  enlightened 
statesmen.  It  was  universally  sup- 
posed that  the  gOTCmment  would,  as  in 
time  past,  be  conducted  by  functionaries 
independent  of  each  other,  and  that 
William  would  exercise  a  general 
superintendence  over  them  alL  It  was 
also  fully  expected  that  a  prince  of 
William's  capacity  and  experience 
would  transact  much  important  busi- 
ness without  having  recourse  to  any 
adviser. 

There  were  therefore  no  complaints 
William  when  it  was  understood  that 
mini*"  '^®  ^^^  reserved  to  himself  the 
forfo'rei^  directiou  of  foreign  affairs. 
*ff»iri.  rpjjjg  ^^  indeed  scarcely  mat- 
ter of  choice:  for,*  with  the  single 
exception  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
whom  nothing  would  induce  to  quit 
his  retreat  for  public  life,  there  was  no 
Englishman  who  had  proved  himself 
capable  of  conducting  an  important 
negotiation  with  foreign  powers  to  a 


successful  and  honourable  issue.  Many 
years  had  elapsed  since  England  had 
interfered  with  weight  and  dignity  in 
the  affairs  of  the  great  commonwealth 
of  nations.  The  attention  of  the  ablest 
English  politicians  had  long  been  al- 
most exclusively  occupied  by  disputes 
concerning  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  their  own  country.  The 
contests  about  the  Popish  Plot  and  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
and  the  Test  Act,  had  produced  an 
abundance,  indeed  a  glut,  of  those 
talents  which  raise  men  to  eminence  in 
societies  torn  by  internal  factions.  All 
the  Continent  could  not  show  such 
skilful  and  wary  leaders  of  parties, 
such  dexterous  parliamentary  tacti- 
cians, such  ready  and  eloquent  debaters, 
as  were  assembled  at  Westminster. 
But  a  very  different  training  was  neces- 
sary to  form  a  great  minister  for 
foreign  affairs ;  and  the  Bevolution  had 
on  a  sudden  placed  England  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  services  of  a  great 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  were  indis- 
pensable to  her. 

William  was  admirably  qualified  to 
supply  that  in  which  the  most  accom- 
plished statesmen  of  his  kingdom  were 
deficient.  He  had  long  been  preemi- 
nently distinguished  as  a  negotiator. 
He  was  the  author  and  the  soul  of  the 
European  coalition  against  the  French 
ascendency.  The  clue,  without  which 
it  was  perilous  to  enter  the  vast  and 
intricate  maze  of  Continental  politics, 
was  in  his  hands.  His  English  coun- 
sellors, therefore,  however  able  and 
active,  seldom,  during  his  reign,  ven- 
tured to  meddle  with  that  part  of  the 
public  business  which  he  had  taken  as 
his  peculiar  province.* 

The  internal  government  of  England 
could  be  carried  on  only  by  the  advice 
and  agency  of  English  ministers.  Those 
ministers  William  selected  in  such  a 
manner  as  showed  that  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  proscribe  any  set  of  men 
who  were  willing  to  support  his  throne. 

•  The  following  passage  in  a  tract  of  that 
time  expresses  the  general  opinion.  *'  He  has 
better  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  than  we 
have ;  but  in  English  business  it  is  no  dis- 
honour to  him  to  be  told  his  relation  to  ns,  the 
nature  of  it,  and  what  is  fit  for  him  to  do." — 
An  Honest  Commoner's  Speech. 
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On  the  day  after  the  crown  had  been 
presented  to  him  in  the  Banqueting 
HouBe,  the  Privy  Council  was  sworn 
in.  Most  of  ti^e  Councillors  were 
Whigs ;  but  the  names  of  several  emi- 
nent Tories  appeared  in  the  list.*  The 
four  highest  offices  in  the  state  were 
assigned  to  four  noblemen,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  four  classes  of  politicians. 
In  practical  ability  and  official  expe- 
rience Danby  had  no  superior 
^*"**''  among  his  contemporaries.  To 
the  gratitude  of  the  new  Sovereigns  he 
had  a  strong  daim ;  for  it  was  by  his 
dexterity  that  their  marriage  had  been 
brought  about  in  spite  of  difficulties 
which  had  seemed  insuperable.  The 
enmity  which  he  had  always  borne  to 
France  was  a  scarcely  less  powerful 
recommendation.  He  had  signed  the 
invitation  of  the  thirtieth  of  June,  had 
excited  and  directed  the  Northern  in- 
surrection, and  had,  in  the  Convention, 
exerted  all  his  influence  and  eloquence 
in  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  Begency. 
Yet  the  Whigs  regarded  him  with 
unconquerable  distrust  and  aversion. 
They  could  not  forget  that  he  had,  in 
evil  days,  been  the  first  minister  of  the 
state,  the  head  of  the  Cavaliers,  the 
champion  of  prerogative,  the  persecutor 
of  dissenters.  Even  in  becoming  a 
rebel,  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  Tory. 
If  he  had  drawn  the  sword  against  the 
Crown,  he  had  drawn  it  only  in  defence 
of  the  Church.  If  he  had,  in  the  Con- 
vention, done  good  by  opposing  the 
scheme  of  Begency,  he  had  done  harm 
by  obstinately  maintaining  that  the 
throne  was  not  vacant,  and  that  the 
Estates  had  no  right  to  determine  who 
'  should  fill  it.  The  Whigs  were  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  think 
himself  amply  rewarded  for  his  recent 
merits  by  being  suffered  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  those  offences  for  which 
he  had  been  impeached  ten  years  before. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  estimated  his 
own  abilities  and  services,  which  were 
doubtless  considerable,  at  their  fuU 
value,  and  thought  himself  entitled  to 
the  great  place  of  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
which  he  had  formerly  held.  But  he 
was  disappointed.    WiUiam,  on  prin- 

»  London  Qwette,  Feb.  18. 168|. 


ciple,  thought  it  desirable  to  divide  the 
power  and  patronage  of  the  Treasury 
among  several  Commissioners.  He  was 
the  firat  English  King  who  never,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign, 
trusted  the  white  staff  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  subject.  Danby  was  offered 
his  choice  between  the  Presidency  of 
the  Council  and  &  Secretaryship  of  State. 
He  sullenly  accepted  the  Presidency, 
and,  while  the  Whigs  murmured  at 
seeing  him  placed  so  high,  hardly  at- 
tempted to  conceal  his  anger  at  not 
having  been  placed  higher.* 

HaVifaT,  the  most  illustrious  man  of 
that  small  party  which  boasted 
that  it  kept  the  balance  even  ^•"**** 
between  Whigs  and  Tories,  took  chaige 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  continued  to  be 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Iiord8.t  He 
had  been  foremost  in  strictly  legal  op- 
position to  the  late  CU>vemment^  and 
had  spoken  and  written  with  great 
ability  against  the  dispensing  power: 
but  he  had  refu9ed  to  know  anything 
about  the  design  of  invasion :  he  had 
laboured,  even  when  the  Dutch  were 
in  fall  march  towards  London,  to  effect 
a  reconciliation ;  and  he  had  never  de- 
serted James  till  James  had  deserted 
the  throne.  But,  &om  the  moment  of 
that  shamefiil  ffight,  the  sagacious 
Trimmer,  convinced  that  oompiomise 
was  thenceforth  impossible,  had  iakext 
a  decided  part.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  preeminently  in  the  Conven- 
tion: nor  was  it  without  a  peculiar 
proprietr  that  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  nonoufable  office  of  tendering 
the  crown,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Estates  of  England,  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange:  for  our  BeTolu- 
tion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  bear 
the  character  of  any  sin^  mind,  as- 
suredly bears  the  character  of  the  large 
yet  cautious  mind  of  HaH&x.  The 
Whigs,  however,  were  not  in  4  temper 
to  accept  a  recent  service  as  an  atone- 
ment for  an  old  offence ;  and  the  offence 
of  Halifax  had  b6en  grave  indeed.  He 
had  long  before  been  conspicaous  in 
their  front  rank  during  a  hard  fight  for 

»  London  Gazette,  Feb.  18.  168| ;  Sir  J. 
Beresby's  Memoirs. 

t  London  Gazette,  Feb.  18.  168| ;  Loirds* 
Journals. 
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liberty.  When  they  were  at  length 
victorions,  when  it  seemed  that  White- 
hall was  at  their  mercy,  when  they  had 
a  near  prospect  of  dominion  and  re- 
venge, he  had  changed  sides;  and 
fortune  had  changed  sides  with  him. 
In  the  great  debate  on  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  his  eloquence  had  struck  the  Op- 
position dumb,  and  had  put  new  life 
into  the  inert  and  desponding  party  of 
the  Court.  It  was  true  that,  though  he 
had  left  his  old  friends  in  the  &y  of 
their  insolent  prosperity,  he  had  re- 
tnmed  to  them  in  the  day  of  their 
distress.  But,  now  that  their  distress 
was  over,  they  foigot  that  he  had  re- 
tamed  to  them,  and  remembered  only 
that  he  had  left  them.* 

The  vexation  with  which. they  saw 
Nottfaig-  Danby  presiding  in  the  Coun- 
i^AB^*  cil,  and  Halifax  bearing  the 
Privy  Seal,  was  not  diminished  by  the 
news  that  Nottingham  was  appomted 
Secretaiy  of  State.  Some  of  those 
zealous  churchmen  who  had  neyer 
ceased  to  profess  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance,  who  thought  the  Revolution 
nnjnstiflable,  who  had  voted  for  a  Re- 
gency, and  who  had  to  the  last  main- 
tained that  the  English  throne  could 
never  be  one  moment  vacant,  yet  con- 
ceived it  to  be  their  duty  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  Convention.  They 
had  not,  they  said,  rebelled  against 
James.  They  had  not  elected  WSliam. 
But,  now  that  they  saw  on  the  throne 
a  Sovereign  whom  they  never  would 
have  placwl  there,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  no  law,  divine  or  human,  bound 
them  to  cany  the  contest  further. 
They  thought  that  they  found,  both  in 
the  Bible  and  in  the  Statute  Book, 
directions  which  could  not  be  mis- 
understood. The  Bible  enjoins  obedi- 
ence to  the  powers  that  be.  The 
Statute  Book  contains  an  Act  providing 
that  no  subject  shall  be  deemed  a 
wrongdoer  for  adhering  to  the  King  in 
possession.  On  these  grounds  many, 
who  had  not  concurred  in  setting  up 
the  new  government^  believed  that 
they  might  give  it  their  support  with- 
out offence  to  God  or  man.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  politicians  of  this  school 

*  Burnet,  ii.  4. 


was  Nottingham.  At  his  instance  the 
Convention  had,  before  the  throne  was 
filled,  made  sudi  changes  in  the  oath 
of  allegiance  as  enabled  him  and  those 
who  agreed  with  him  to  take  that  oath 
without  scruple.  "  My  principles,"  he 
said,  "  do  not  permit  me  to  bear  any 
part  in  making  a  King.  But  when  a 
King  has  been  made,  my  principles 
bind  me  to  pay  him  an  obedience  more 
strict  than  he  can  expect  from  those 
who  have  made  him.''  He  now,  to  the 
surprise  of  some  of  those  who  most 
esteemed  him,  consented  to  sit  in  the 
council,  and  to  accept  the  seals  of 
Secretaiy.  William  doubtless  hoped 
that  this  appointment  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  clergy  and  the  Tory 
country  gentlemen  as  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee that  no  evil  was  meditated 
against  the  Church.  Even  Burnet, 
who  at  a  later  period  felt  a  strong 
antipathy  to  Nottingham,  owned,  in 
some  memoirs  written  soon  after  the 
Revolution,  that  the  King  had  judged 
well,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  Tory 
Secretary,  honestly  exerted  in  support 
of  the  new  Sovereigns,  had  saved  Eng- 
land from  great  calamities.* 

The  other    Secretary  was  Shrews- 
bury.f    No  man  so  young  had  g^,^^ 
within  living  memory  occupied  *»"'7- 
so  high  a  post  in  the  government.    He 

*  These  memoirs  will  be  found  in  a  manu- 
script volume,  which  is  part  of  the  Harleian 
Collection,  and  i»  numbered  6584.  They  are, 
in  fact,  the  first  outlines  of  a  great  part  of 
Burnetts  History  of  His  Own  Times.  The 
dates  at  which  the  different  portions  of  this 
most  curious  and  intensting  book  were  com- 
posed are  marked.  Almost  the  whole  was 
written  before  the  death  of  Kary.  Burnet 
did  not  begin  to  prepare  his  History  of  Wil- 
liam's reign  fbr  the  press  till  ten  years  later. 
By  that  time  his  opinions,  both  of  men  and 
of  things,  had  undergone  considerable  changes. 
The  value  of  the  rough  draught  is  therefore 
very  great :  for  it  oontains  some  facts  which 
he  afterwards  thought  it  advisable  to  suppress, 
and  some  judgments  which  he  afterwards  saw 
cause  to  alter.  I  must  own  that  I  generally 
like  his  first  thoughts  best.  Whenever  his 
History  is  reprinted,  it  ought  to  be  oarefully 
collated  with  this  volume. 

When  I  refer  to  the  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584, 
I  wish  the  reader  to  understand  that  the  MS. 
contains  something  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  History. 

As  to  Nottingham's  appointment,  see  Bur- 
net, ii.  8. ;  the  London  Gazette  of  March  7. 
168| ;  and  Clarendon's  Diary  of  Feb.  16. 

t  London  Gazette,  Feb.  18. 168"*. 
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had  but  just  completed  his  twenty 
eighth  year.  Nobody,  however,  except 
the  solemn  formalists  at  the  Spanish 
embassy,  thought  his  youth  an  objec- 
tion to  his  promotion.*  He  had  already 
secured  for  himself  a  place  in  liistory 
by  the  conspicuous  part  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  deliverance  of  his  country. 
His  talents,  his  accomplishments,  his 
gracefiil  manners,  his  bland  temper, 
made  him  generally  popular.  By  the 
Whigs  especially  he  was  almost  adored. 
None  suspected  that,  with  many  great 
and  many  amiable  qualities,  he  had 
such  faults  both  of  head  and  of  heart 
as  would  make  the  rest  of  a  life  which 
bad  opened  under  the  fairest  auspices 
burdensome  to  himself  and  almost  use- 
less to  his  countiy. 

The  naval  administration  and  the 

financial  administration  were 
of  Adnd.  confided  to  Boards.  Herbert 
**"*'•  was  First  Commissioner  of 
the  Admiralty.  He  had  in  the  late 
reign  given  up  wealth  and  dignities 
when  he  had  found  that  he  could  not 
retain  them  with  honour  and  with  a 
good  conscience.  He  had  carried  the 
memorable  invitation  to  the  Hague. 
He  had  commanded  the  Dutch  fleet 
during  the  voyage  from  Helvoetsluys 
to  Torbay.  E&s  character  for  courage 
and  professional  skill  stood  high.  That 
he  had  had  his  follies  and  ^^ces  was 
well  known.  But  his  recent  conduct  in 
the  time  of  severe  trial  had  atoned  for 
all,  and  seemed  to  warrant  the  hope 
that  his  future  career  would  be  glorious. 
Among  the  commissioners  who  sate 
with  him  at  the  Admiralty  were  two 
distinguished  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  William  Sachererell,  a  vete- 
ran Whig,  who  had  great  authority  in 
his  party,  and  Sir  John  Lowther,  an 
honest  and  very  moderate  Toiy,  who 
in  fortune  and  parliamentary  interest 
was  among  the  first  of  the  English 
gentry.f 

Mordaunt,  one  of  the  most  vehement 

of  the  Whigs,  was  placed  at 
otTreJ  the  head  of  the  Treasury; 
'"^*  why,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  His 
romantic  courage,  his  flighty  wit,  his 

*  Don  Pedro  de  Bonquillo  makes  this  ob- 
leotion. 
t  London  Gasefcte,  March  11. 16^. 


eccentric  invention,  his  love  of  despe- 
rate risks  and  startKng  effects,  were 
not  qualities  likely  to  be  of  much  use 
to  him  in  flnancial  calculations  and 
negotiations.  Delamere,  a  more  vehe- 
ment Whig,  if  possible,  than  Mordaunt, 
sate  second  at  the  board,  and  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Two 
Whig  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  in  the  Commission,  Sir 
Heniy  Capel,  brother  of  that  Earl  of 
Essex  who  died  by  his  own  hand  in 
the  Tower,  and  Kichard  Hampden,  son 
of  the  great  leader  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament But  the  Commissioner  on 
whom  tJie  chief  weight  of  business  lay 
was  Godolphin.  This  man,  taciturn, 
clearminded,  laborious,  inoffensive, 
zealous  for  no  government  and  useful 
to  every  government,  had  gradually 
become  an  almost  indispensable  part  of 
the  machinery  of  the  st^te.  Though  a 
churchman,  he  had  prospered  in  a 
Court  governed  by  Jesuits.  Though 
he  had  voted  for  a  Begency,  he  was 
the  real  head  of  a  treasury  filled  with 
Whigs.  His  abilities  and  knowledge, 
which  had  in  the  late  reign  supplied 
the  deficiencies  of  BeUasyse  and  Do- 
ver, were  now  needed  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  Mordaunt  and  Dela- 
mere.* 

There  were  some  difficulties  in  dis- 
posing of  the  Great  Seal  The  xhe  gims 
King  at  first  wished  to  confide  s«^- 
it  to  Nottingham,  whose  father  had 
borne  it  during  several  years  with  high 
reputation.t  Nottingham,  however,  de- 
clined the  trust ;  and  it  was  offered  to 
Halifax,  but  was  again  declined.  Both 
these  Lords  doubtless  felt  that  it  was  a 
trust  which  they  could  not  discharge 
with  honour  to  themselves  or  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  public.  In  old  times, 
indeed,  the  Seal  had  been  generally 
held  by  persons  who  weje  not  lawyers. 
Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  had 

*  London  G-azette,  March  11. 168|. 

t  I  have  followed  what  seems  to  me  the 
most  probable  story.  But  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  Nottingham  was  invited  to  be  Chan- 
cellor, or  only  to  be  First  Commissioner  of  the 
Great  Seal.  Compare  Burnet,  ii.  3.,  and 
Boyer's  History  ol  William,  1702.  Nazxassot 
Luttrell  repeatedly,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
close  of  1692,  speaks  of  Nottingham  as  likely 
to  be  Chancellor. 
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been  confided  to  two  eminent  men  who 
had  never  studied  at  any  Inn  of  Court. 
Williams  had  been  Lord  Keeper  to 
James  the  First.  Shaftesbury  had 
been  Lord  Chancellor  to  Charles  the 
Second.  But  such  appointments  could 
no  longer  be  made  without  serious  in- 
conyenience.  Equity  had  been  gradu- 
ally shaping  itself  into  a  refined  science, 
which  no  human  faculties  could  master 
without  long  and  intense  application. 
Even  Shaftesbury,  vigorous  as  was  his 
intellect,  had  painfully  felt  his  want  of 
technical  knowledge ;  ♦  and,  during  the 
fifteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
Shaftesbury  had  resigned  the  Sea],  tech- 
nical knowledge  had  constantly  been  be- 
coming more  and  more  necessary  to 
his  successors.  Neither  Nottingham, 
therefore,  though  he  had  a  stock  of 
legal  learning  such  as  is  rarely  found 
in  any  person  who  has  not  received  a 
legal  education,  nor  Halifax,  though, 
in  the  judicial  sittings  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  quickness  of  his  apprehen- 
sion and  the  subtlety  of  his  reasoning 
had  often  astonished  the  bar,  ventured 
to  accept  the  highest  office  which  an 
Bnglish  layman  can  fill.  After  some 
delay  the  Seal  was  confided  to  a  com- 
mission of  eminent  lawyers,  with  May- 
nard  at  their  head.t 

The  choice  of  Judges  did  honour  to 
Tb«  the  new  government.     Every 

jodgM.  Privy  Councillor  was  directed 
to  bring  a  list.  The  lists  were  com- 
pared ;  and  twelve  men  of  conspicuous 
merit  were  selected  X  The  professional 
attainments  and  Whig  principles  of 
Pollexfen  gave  him  pretensions  tx>  the 
highest  place.  But  it  was  remembered 
that  he  had  held  briefs  for  the  Crown, 
in  the  Western  counties,  at  the  assizes 
•which  followed  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor.  It  seems  indeed  from  the  reports 
of  the  trials  that  he  did  as  little  as  he 
could  do  if  he  held  the  briefs  at  all, 
and  that  he  left  to  the  Judges  the  busi- 
ness of  browbeating  witnesses  and 
prisoners.  Nevertheless  his  name  was 
inseparably  associated  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  Bloody  Circuit.     He, 

*  Roger  North  relates  an  amusing  story 
about  Shaftesbury's  embarrassments, 
t  London  QazGtte,  March  4. 108^. 
X  Bomet,  ii.  5. 


therefore,  could  not  with  propriety  be 
put  at  the  head  of  the  first  criminal 
court  in  the  realm.*  After  acting 
during  a  few  weeks  as  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, he  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Fleas.  Sir  John  Holt,  a 
young  man,  but  distinguished  by  learn- 
ing, integrity,  and  courage,  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Sir  Eobert  Atkyns,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
who  had  passed  some  years  in  rural 
retirement^  but  whose  reputation  was 
still  great  in  Westminster  Hall,  was 
appointed  Chief  Baron.  Powell,  who 
had  been  disgraced  on  account  of  his 
honest  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
Bishops,  again  took  his  seat  among  the 
Judges.  Treby  succeeded  Pollexfen  as 
Attorney  General;  and  Somers  was 
made  Solicitor.f 

Two  of  the  chief  places  in  the  Eoyal 
household  were  filled  by  two  ^h, 
English  noblemen  eminently  ^oowhoid. 
qualified  to  adorn  a  court.  The  higlt 
spirited  and  accomplished  Devonshire 
was  named  Lord  Steward.  No  man 
had  done  more  or  risked  more  for  Eng- 
land during  the  crisis  of  her  fate.  In 
retrieving  her  liberties  he  had  retrieved 
also  the  fortunes  of  his  own  house.  His 
bond  for  thirty  thousand  pounds  was 
foimd  among  the  papers  which  James 
had  left  at  'miitehall,  and  was  cancelled 
by  William.} 

Dorset  became  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  employed  the  influence  and  patron- 
age annexed  to  his  functions,  as  he  had 
long  employed  his  private  means,  in 
encouraging  genius  and  in  alleviating 
misfortune.  One  of  the  first  acts  which 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  perform- 
ing must  have  been  painful  to  a  man 
of  so  generous  a  nature,  and  of  so  keen 
a  relish  for  whatever  was  excellent  in 
arts  and  letters.  Dryden  could  no 
longer  remain  Poet  Laureate.  The 
public  would  not  have  borne  to  see 
any  Papist  among  the  servants  of  their 
Majesties ;  and  Dryden  was  not  only  a 

*  The  Protestant  Mask  taken  off  from  the 
Jesnited  Englishman,  1692. 

t  These  appointments  were  not  announced 
in  the  Gazette  till  the  6th  of  May  ;  but  some 
of  them  were  made  earlier. 

X  Kennet's  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  first 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Memoirs  of  th« 
Family  of  Cavendish,  3708. 
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Papist,  but  an  apostate.  He  had  more- 
orer  aggrayated  the  guilt  of  his  apostasy 
by  i^JnTHninting  and  ridiculing  the 
Church  which  he  had  deserted.  He 
had,  it  was  fiusetiously  said,  treated  her 
as  the  Pagan  persecutors  of  old  treated 
her  children.  He  had  dressed  her  up 
in  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast,  and  then 
baited  her  for  ths  public  amusement.* 
He  was  remored ;  but  he  receitred  firom 
the  private  bounty  of  the  magnificent 
Chamberlain  a  pension  equal  to  the 
salary  which  had  been  withdrawn.  The 
deposed  Laureate,  however,  as  poor  of 
spirit  as  rich  in  intdlectnal  gifts,  con- 
tinued to  complain  piteously,  year  after 
year,  of  the  losses  which  he  had  not 
suffered,  till  at  length  his  wailings  drew 
forth  expressions  of  well  merited  con- 
tempt from  brave  and  honest  Jacobites, 
who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  their 
principles  without  deigning  to  utter 
one  word  of  deprecation  or  lamenta- 
tion.t 

In  the  Royal  household  were  placed 
some  of  those  Butch  nobles  who  stood 
highest  in  the  favour  of  the  E^g. 
Bentinck  had  the  great  office  of  G-room 
of  the  Stole,  with  a  salary  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year.  Zulestein  took 
chaise  of  the  robes.  The  Master  of 
the  Horse  was  Auverquerque,  a  gallant 
soldier,  who  united  the  blood  of  Nassau 
to  the  blood  of  Horn,  and  who  wore 
with  just  pride  a  costly  sword  presented 
to  him  by  the  States  General  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  courage  with  which  he 

*  See  a  poem  entitled,  A  YoUve  Tablet  to 
the  King  and  Queen. 

t  See  Prior's  Dedication  of  Mb  Poems  to 
Dorset's  son  and  saooeasor,  and  Dryden's 
Essay  on  Satire  prefixed  to  the  Translations 
from  Jnyenal.  There  is  a  bitter  sneer  on 
Dryden's  effeminate  qnemlousness  in  Collier's 
Short  View  of  the  Stage.  In  Blackmore's 
Prince  Arthur,  a  poem  which,  worthless  as  it 
is,  contains  some  curious  allusions  to  contem- 
porary men  and  events,  are  the  following  lines : 

"  Th«  poeta*  natlna  did  otwequioiu  wait 
For  tiM  kind  dole  divided  at  hU  gat*. 


Laurtu  among  tbemeacro  crowd  appeared. 
An  eld.  revolted,  nnbeflevlng  bard. 
Who  thronged,  and  ihoved,  and  preiaed, 
and  would  be  heard. 


:l 


Sakil'i  blvh  roof,  the  Maie<*  palace,  rung 
With  endMH  cries,  and  endleae  tongi  he  rang. 
To  bloM  good  Sakll  Laonu  would  be  ftrtt ; 
But  SaklPs  prince  and  SakiPi  God  be  cunt. 
Sakll  without  dlitlnetlon  threw  hi*  bread, 
DetplMd  the  flatterer,  but  the  poet  fed.** 

I  need  not  say  that  Sakil  is  Saokville,  or 
that  Laurus  is  a  translation  of  the  famous 
nifikmime  Bayes. 


had,  on  the  bloodyday  of  Saint  Dennis, 
saTed  the  life  of  WilUam. 

The  place  of  Vice  Chamberlain  to  the 
Queen  was  giyen  to  a  man  who  had 
just  become  conspicuous  in  public  ]i£a, 
and  whose  name  wiU  frequently  recur 
in  the  history  of  this  reign.     John 
Howe,  or,  as  he  was  more  oommonly 
called.  Jack  Howe,  had  been  sent  up 
to  the  Convention  by  the  borough  of 
Cirencester.    His  appearance  was  that 
of  a  man  whose  body  was  worn  by  the 
constant  workings  of  a  resdess  aad 
acrid  mind.    He  was  tall,  lean,  pale^ 
with  a  haggard  eager  look,  expressiTe 
at  once  of  flightiness  and  of  shrewd- 
ness.      He  had  been  known,   during 
seyeral  years,  as  a  small  poet;  and 
some  of  the  most    savage  lampoons 
which  were  handed  about  the  coffee- 
houses were  imputed  to  him.     ]$ut  it 
was  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
both  his  parts  and  his  illnatnre  were 
most  signally  displayed.    Before  he  had 
been  a  member  three  weeks,  his  volu- 
bility, his  asperity,  and  his  pertinacity 
bad  made  him  conspicuous.      QuidL- 
ness,  energy,  and  audacity,  united,  soon 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  privQeged 
man.    His  enemies, — and  he  had  many 
enemies, — said  that  he  consulted  his 
personal  safety  even  in  his  moert;  petu- 
lant moods,  aiHl  that  he  treated  soldiers 
with  a  civility  which  he  never  showed 
to  ladies  or  to  Bishops.    But  no  man 
had  in  laiger  measure  that  evil  courage 
which  braves  and  even  courts  disgust 
and  hatred.    No  decencies  restrained 
him:    his  spite  was  implacable:    his 
skiU  in  finding  out  the  vulnerable  parts 
of  strong  minds  was  consummate.     All 
his  great  contemporaries  felt  his  sting 
in  their  turns.     Once  it  inflicted  a 
wound  which  deranged  even  the  stem 
composure  of  William,  and  constrained 
him  to  utter  a  wish  that  he  were  a  pri- 
vate  gentleman,  and  could  invite  Mr. 
Howe  to  a  short  interview  behind  Mon- 
tague House.    As  yet,  however,  Howe 
was  reckoned  among  the  most  strenuous 
supporters  of  the  new  government,  and 
directed  all  his  sarcasms  and  invectives 
against  the  malecontents.* 

*  Scarcely  any  man  of  that  age  is  more  £10- 
quently  mentioned  In  pamphlets  and  satires 
than  Howe.    In  the  famous  petition  of  I«> 
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The  subordinate  places  in  eveiypublic 
snboidi.  office  were  divided  between  the 
^SmS^  two  parties:  but  the  Whigs 
"«**  had  the  huger  share.  Some 
persons,  indeed,  who  did  little  honour 
to  the  Whig  name,  were  largely  recom- 
pensed for  sezrioes  which  no  good  man 
would  have  performed.  Wildman  was 
made  Postmaster  G-eneral.  A  lucratiye 
sinecoie  in  the  Excise  was  bestowed  on 
Ferguson.  The  duties  of  the  Solicitor 
of  &.e  Treasury  were  both  "very  impor- 
tant and  very  iniddious.  It  was  the 
business  of  that  officer  to  conduct  poli- 
tical prosecutions,  to  collect theeTidence, 
to  instruct  the  counsel  fbr  the  Crown, 
to  see  that  the  prisoners  were  not  libe- 
rated on  insufficient  baU,  to  see  that 
the  juries  were  not  composed  of  persons 
hostile  to  the  government  In  the  days 
of  Charles  and  James,  the  Solicitors  of 
the  Treasury  had  been,  with  too  much 
reason,  accused  of  employing  all  the 
vilest  artifices  of  chicanery  against  men 
obnoxious  to  the  Court.  The  new  go- 
vernment ought  to  have  made  a  choice 
which  was  above  all  suspicion.  Unfortu- 
nately Mordaunt  and  Delamere  pitched 
upon  Aaron  Smith,  an  acrimonious  and 
unprincipled  politician,  who  had  been 
the  legal  adviser  of  Titus  Gates  in  the 
days  of  the  Popish  Plot,  and  who  had 
been  deeply  implicated  in  the  Bye 
House  Plot.  Bichard  Hfimpden,  a  man 
of  decided  opinions,  but  of  moderate 
temper,  objected  to  this  appointment. 
His  objections  however  were  overruled. 
The  Jacobites,  who  hated  Smith  and 
had  reason  to  hate  him,  affirmed  that 
he  had  obtained  his  place  by  bullying 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  particu- 
larly by  threatening  that^  if  his  just 
claims  were  disregarded,  he  would  be 
the  deatii  of  Hampden.* 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  all  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  men- 

gion,  he  is  designated  as  "  that  impudent  scan- 
dal of  Parliaments."  Mackay's  account  of 
him  is  curions.  In  a  poem  written  in  1690, 
which  I  have  never  seen  except  in  mannscript, 
axe  the  following  lines : 

**  FInt  for  Jaek  Hows  nitb  Ui  terrible  talent, 
Happy  the  female  tlmt  leapce  his  lampoon  ; 
Against  the  ladles  excesslTely  Taltant, 
But  veiy  respeetfiil  to  a  Dragoon." 

*  Sprat's  Tme  Aoconnt ;  North's  Examen  ; 
X/etter  to  Chief  Jnstioe  Holt,  1694 ;  Letter  to 
Secretary  Trenobazd,  1694. 


tioned  were  publicly  announced:  and 
meanwhile  many  important  Thec«n- 
events  had  taken  place.  As  7*^^^ 
soon  as  the  new  Privy  Council-  into  a  par. 
lors  had  been  sworn  in,  it  was  "*"*"*• 
necessary  to  submit  to  them  a  grave 
and  pressing  question.  Could  the  Coo- 
vention  now  assembled  be  turned  into 
a  Parliament  ?  The  Whigs,  who  had  a 
decided  majority  in  the  Lower  House, 
were  all  for  the  affirmative.  The  Tories, 
who  knew  that^  within  the  last  month, 
the  public  feeling  had  undergone  a 
considerable  change,  and  who  hoped 
that  a  general  elation  would  add  to 
their  strength,  were  for  the  negative. 
They  maintained  that  to  the  existence 
of  a  Parliament  royal  writs  were  indis- 
pensably necessary.  The  Convention 
had  not  been  summoned  by  such  writs : 
the  original  defect  could  not  now  be 
supplied:  the  Houses  were  therefore 
mere  dubs  of  private  men,  and  ought 
instantly  to  disperse. 

It  vras  answered  that  the  royal  writ 
was  mere  matter  of  form,  and  that  to 
expose  the  substance  of  our  laws  and 
liberties  to  serious  hazard  for  the  sake 
of  a  form  would  be  the  most  senseless 
superstition.  Wherever  the  Sovereign, 
the  Peers  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
the  Bepresentatives  freely  chosen  by 
the  constituent  bodies  of  the  realm 
were  met  together,  there  was  the  essence 
of  a  Parliament.  Such  a  Parliament 
was  now  in  being ;  and  what  could  be 
more  absurd  than  to  dissolve  it  at  a 
conjuncture  when  eyery  hour  was  pre- 
cious, when  numerous  important  sub- 
jects required  immediate  legislation, 
and  when  dangers,  only  to  be  averted 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  menaced  the  state  ?  A 
Jacobite  indeed  might  consistently  re- 
fuse to  recognise  theConvention  as  a  Par- 
liament. For  he  held  that  it  had  from 
the  beginning  been  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly, that  all  its  resolutions  were  nullities, 
and  that  the  Sovereigns  whom  it  had 
set  up  were  usurpers.  But  with  what 
consistency  could  any  man,  who  main- 
tained that  a  new  Parliament  ought  to 
be  immediately  called  by  writs  under 
the  great  seal  of  William  and  Mary, 
question  the  authority  which  had  placed 
William  and  Mary  on  the    throne? 
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Those  who  held  that  William  was 
rightful  King  must  necessarily  hold 
that  the  body  from  which  he  derived 
his  right  was  itself  a  rightful  Great 
Council  of  the  Bealm.  Those  who, 
though  not  holding  him  to  be  rightful 
King,  conceived  that  they  might  law- 
fully swear  allegiance  to  him  as  King 
in  fact,  might  surely,  on  the  same 
principle,  acknowledge  the  Convention 
as  a  Parliament  in  fact  It  was  plain 
that  the  Convention  was  the  fountain- 
head  from  which  the  authority  of  all 
future  Parliaments  must  be  derived, 
and  that  on  the  validity  of  the  votes  of 
the  Convention  must  depend  the  va- 
lidity of  every  fiiture  statute.  And  how 
could  the  stream  rise  higher  than  the 
source  ?  Was  it  not  absiird  to  say  that 
the  Convention  was  supreme  in  the 
state,  and  yet  a  nullity ;  a  legislature 
for  the  highest  of  all  purposes,  and  yet 
no  legislature  for  the  humblest  pur- 
poses ;  competent  to  declare  the  throne 
vacant,  to  change  the  succession,  to  fix 
the  landmarks  of  the  constitution,  and 
yet  not  competent  to  pass  the  most 
trivial  Act  for  the  repairing  of  a  pier 
or  the  building  of  a  parish  church  ? 

These  arguments  would  have  had 
considerable  weight,  even  if  every  rae- 
eedent  had  been  on  the  other  side.  But 
in  troth  our  history  afforded  only  one 
precedent  which  was  at  all  in  point ; 
and  that  precedent  was  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  that  royal  writs 
are  not  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  a  Parliament.  No  royal 
writ  had  summoned  the  Convention 
which  recalled  Charles  the  Second.  Yet 
that  Convention  had,  after  his  Resto- 
ration, continued  to  sit  and  to  legislate, 
had  settled  the  rerenue,  had  passed  an 
Act  of  amnesty,  had  abolished  the 
feudal  tenures.  These  proceedings  had 
been  sanctioned  by  authority  of  which 
no  party  in  the  state  could  speak  with- 
out reverence.  Hale,  a  jurist,  held  in 
honour  by  every  Whig,  had  borne  a 
considerable  share  in  them,  and  had 
always  maintained  that  they  were 
strictly  legal.  Clarendon,  a  statesman 
whose  memory  was  respected  by  the 
great  body  of  Tories,  little  as  he  was 
inclined  to  favour  any  doctrine  dero- 
gatory to  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  or  to 


the  dignity  of  that  seal  of  which  he 
was  keeper,  had  declared  that,  since 
God  had,  at  a  most  critical  conjuncture, 
given  the  nation  a  good  Parliament,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  foUy  to  look  for 
technical  flaws  in  the  instrument  by 
which  that  Parliament  was  called  to- 
gether. Would  it  be  pretended  that 
the  Convention  of  1660  had  a  more 
respectable  origin  than  the  Conrention 
of  1 689  ?  Was  not  a  letter  written  by 
the  first  Prince  of  the  Blood,  at  the 
request  of  the  whole  peerage,  and  of 
hundreds  of  gentlemen  who  had  repre- 
sented counties  and  towns,  at  least  as 
good  a  warrant  as  a  vote  of  the  Hump  ? 
Weaker  reasons  than  these  would 
have  satisfied  the  Whigs  who  formed 
the  majority  of  the  Privy  CounciL  The 
King  therefore,  on  the  fifth  daj  after 
he  had  been  proclaimed,  went  with 
royal  state  to  me  House  of  Lords,  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  throne.  The  Com- 
mons were  called  in ;  and  he,  with 
many  gracious  expressions,  reminded 
his  hearers  of  the  perilous  situation  of 
the  country,  and  exhorted  them  to  take 
such  steps  as  might  prevent  unneces- 
saiy  delay  in  the  transaction  of  public 
business.  His  speech  was  received  by 
the  gentlemen  who  crowded  the  bar 
with  the  deep  hum  by  which  our  an- 
cestors were  wont  to  indicate  approba- 
tion, and  which  was  often  heaid  in 
places  more  sacred  than  the  Chamber 
of  the  Peers.*.  As  soon  as  he  had  retired, 
a  Bill  declaring  the  Convention  a  Par- 
liament was  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Lords,  and  rapidly  passed  by  them.  In 
the  Commons  the  debates  were  warm. 
The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee ;  and  so  great  was  the  excite- 
ment that,  when  the  authority  of  the 
Speaker  was  withdrawn,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  preserve  order.  Sharp  per- 
sonalities were  exchanged.  The  phrase, 
"  hear  him,"  a  phrase  which  had  ori- 
ginally been  used  only  to  silence  irre- 
gular noises,  and  to  remind  members  of 
the  duty  of  attending  to  the  discussion, 
had,  during  some  years,  been  gradually 
beoominff  what  it  now  is ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  cry  indicative,  according  to  the  tone, 
of  admiration,  acquiescence,   indigna 

•  Van  Citters,  5^^1681 
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tion,  or  derision.   On  this  occasion,  the 
Whigs  vociferated   "Hear,  hear,"    so 
tumultuously    that   the    Tories   com- 
plained of  unfair  usage.    Seymour,  the 
leader  of  the  minority,  declared  that 
there  could  be  no  freed6m  of  debate 
tirhile    such    clamour    was    tolerated. 
Some  old  Wliig  members  were  provoked 
into   reminding    him   that   the   same 
clamour  had  occasionally  been  heard 
when  he  presided,  and  had  not  then 
been  repressed.     Yet,  eager  and  angry 
as  both  sides  were,  the  speeches  on 
both  sides  indicated  that  profound  re- 
verence for  law  and  prescription  which 
has  long  been  characteristic  of  English- 
men, and  which,  though  it  runs  some- 
times   into  pedantry   and   sometimes 
into   superstition,  is    not  without  its 
advantages.     Even  at  that  momentous 
crisis,  when  the  nation  was  still  in  the 
ferment  of  a  revolution,  our  public  men 
talked  long  and  seriously  about  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  deposition  of  Ed- 
ward the  Second,  and  of  the  deposition 
of  Eichard  the  Second,  and  anxiously 
inquired  whether  the  assembly  which, 
with  Archbishop  Lanfranc  at  its  head, 
set  aside  Kobert  of  Normandy,  and  put 
William  Euf  us  on  the  throne,  did  or  did 
not  afterwards  continue  to  act  as  the 
legislature  of  the  realm.    Much  was 
said  about  the  history  of  writs ;  much 
about  the  etymology  of  the  word  Par- 
liament.    It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
orator  who  took  the  most  statesmanlike 
view  of  the  subject  was  old  Maynard. 
In  the  civil  conflicts  of  fifty  eventful 
years  he  had  learned  that  questions 
afiecting  the  highest  interests  of  the 
commonwealth  were  not  to  be  decided 
by  verbal  cavils  and  by  scraps  of  Law 
French  and  Law  Latin ;  and,  being  by 
universal    acknowledgment    the  most 
subtle  and  the  most  learned  of  English 
jurists,  he  could  express  what  he  felt 
Mdthout  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
ignorance  and  presumption.   He  scorn- 
fully thrust  aside  as  frivolous  and  out 
of  place  all  that  blackletter  learning, 
which  some  men,  far  less  versed  in 
such  matters  than  himself,  had  intro- 
duced into  the  discussion.     "  We  are,** 
he  said,  "  at  this  moment  out  of  the 
beaten  path.    If  therefore  we  are  de- 
termined to  more  only  in  that  path,  we 
vol*.  D. 


cannot  move  at  all.  A  man  in  a  revo- 
lution resolving  to  do  nothing  which  is 
not  strictly  according  to  established 
form  resembles  a  man  who  has  lost 
himself  in  the  wilderness,  and  who 
stands  crying  'Where  is  the  king's 
highway  ?  I  will  walk  nowhere  but  on 
the  king's  highway/  In  a  wilderness 
a  man  should  take  the  track  which  will 
carry  him  home.  In  a  revolution  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  highest  law, 
the  safety  of  the  state.'*  Another  veteran 
Eoimdhead,  Colonel  Birch,  took  the 
same  side,  and  ai^ed  with  great  force 
and  keenness  from  the  precedent  of 
1660.  Seymour  and  his  supporters  were 
beaten  in  the  Committee,  and  did  not 
venture  to  divide  the  House  on  the  Ee- 
port.  The  Bill  passed  rapidly,  and  receiv- 
ed the  royal  assent  on  the  tenth  day  after 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.* 

The  law  which  turned  the  Convention 
into  a  Parliament  contained  a  The  mem- 
clause  providing  that  no  person  ^"^"^ 
should,  after  the  first  of  March,  how.  r*. 
sit  or  vote  in  either  House  Slke  uie* 
without  taking  the  oaths  to  the  ***"*•• 
new  King  and  Queen.  This  enactment 
produced  great  agitation  throughout 
society.  The  adherents  of  the  exiled  dy- 
nasty hoped  and  confidently  predicted 
that  the  recusants  would  be  numerous. 
The  minority  in  both  Houses,  it  was 
said,  would  be  true  to  the  cause  of 
hereditary  monarchy.  There  might  be 
here  and  there  a  traitor ;  but  the  great 
body  of  those  who  had  voted  for  a  Ee^ 
gency  would  be  firm.  Only  two  Bishops 
at  most  would  recognise  the  usurpers. 
Seymour  would  retire  from  public  life 
rather  than  abjure  his  principles. 
Grafton  had  determined  to  fly  to  France 
and  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
unde.  With  such  rumours  as  these  all 
the  coffeehouses  of  London  were  filled 
during  the  latter  part  of  February.  So 
intense  was  the  public  anxiety  liiat,  if 
any  man  of  rank  was  missed,  two  days 
running,  at  his  usual  haunts,  it  was 
immediately  whispered  that  he  had 
stolen  away  to  Saint  Germains.t 

*  Stat.  1  W.  &  M.  sesB.  i.  c.  1.  See  the 
Jonmals  of  the  two  Houses,  and  drey's  De- 
bates. The  argnment  in  favour  of  the  bill  Is 
well  stated  in  the  Paris  Gazettes  of  March  fi. 
and  12. 1689. 

t  Both  Tan  Citters  and  Bonquillo  mentioa 
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The  second  of  March  amyed ;  and 
the  event  quieted  the  fears  of  one  party, 
and  confounded  the  hopes  of  the  other. 
The  Primale  indeed  and  seyeral  of  his 
Bufiraffans  stood  obstinately  aloof:  but 
three  Bishops  and  seventy  three  tem- 
poral peers  took  the  oaths.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Upper  House  seyeral 
more  prelates  came  in.  Within  a  week 
about  a  hundred  Lords  had  qualified 
themselres  to  sit  Others,  who  were 
prerented  by  illpess  firom  appearing, 
sent  excuses  and  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  their  Majesties.  Grafton  refuted 
all  the  stories  which  had  been  circulated 
about  him  by  coming  to  be  sworn  on 
the  first  day.  Two  members  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Mulgrave 
and  Sprat,  hastened  to  make  atonement 
for  their  fault  by  plighting  their  faith 
to  William.  Beai^ort,  who  had  long 
been  considered  as  the  type  of  a  royalist 
of  the  old  school,  submitted  after  a  v^iy 
short  hesitation.  Ailesbuiy  and  Dart- 
mouth had  as  little  scruple  about  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  allegiance  as  they 
afterwards  had  abont  breaking  it.*  .  The 
Hydes  took  different  paths.  Rochester 
complied  with  the  law ;  but  Clarendon 
proved  refractory.  Many  thought  it 
strange  that  the  brother  who  had  ad- 
hered to  James  till  James  absconded 
should  be  less  sturdy  than  the  brother 
who  had  been  in  the  Dutch  camp.  The 
explanation  perhaps  is  that  Rochester 
would  have  sacrificed  much  more  than 
Clarendon  by  refusing  to  take  the  oaths. 
Clarendon's  income  did  not  depend  on 
tbe  pleasure  of  the  Government :  but 
Rochester  had  a  pension  of  four  thou- 
sand a  year,  whicn  he  could  not  hope 
to  retain  if  he  refiised  to  acknowledge 
the  new  Sovereigns.  Indeed,  he  had  so 
many  enemies  that,  during  some  months, 
it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  would, 
on  any  terms,  be  suffered  to  retain  the 
splendid  reward  which  he  had  earned 
by  persecuting  the  Whigs  and  by  sit- 
ting in  the  High  Commission.  He 
was  saved  from  what  would  have  been 
a  fatal  blow  to  his  fortunes  by  the 
intercession  of  Burnet,  who  had  been 
deeply  injured  by  him,  and  who  re- 

the  anxiety  which  -vras  felt  in  London  till  the 
result  was  known. 
*  Lords'  Journals,  March  168|. 


venged  himself  as  became  a  Christian 
divine.* 

In  the  Lower  House  four  hundred 
members  were  sworn  in  on  the  second 
of  March ;  and  among  them  was  Sey- 
mour. The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites  was 
broken  by  his  defection ;  and  the  mi- 
nority, with  very  few  exceptions,  fol- 
lowed his  example.t 

Before  the  day  fixed  for  the  taking 
of  the  oaths,  the  Commons  had  QaMti<m« 
begun  to  discuss  a  momentous  J^T**"*** 
ouestion  which  admitted  of  no  Bewnn*- 
delay.  During  the  interregnum,  Wil- 
liam had,  as  provisional  chief  of  the 
administration,  coUected  the  taxes  and 
applied  them  to  the  public  service ;  nor 
could  the  propriety  of  this  course  be 
questioned  by  any  person  who  approved 
of  the  Revolution.  But  the  RcTolntion 
was  now  over :  the  vacancy  of  the  throne 
had  been  supplied:  the  Houses  were 
sitting :  the  law  was  in  full  force ;  and 
it  became.necessaiy  immediately  to  de- 
cide to  what  revenue  the  Government 
was  entitled. 

It  was  not  denied  that  all  the  lands 
and  hereditaments  of  the  Crown  had 
passed  with  the  Crown  to  the  new  Sove- 
reigns. It  was  not  denied  that  aU 
duties  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  Grown  for  a  fixed  term  of  years 
might  be  constitutionally  exacted  tiU 
that  term  should  expire.  But  large 
revenues  had  been  settled  by  Par- 
liament on  James  for  life;  and  whe- 
ther what  had  been  settled  on  James 
for  life  could,  while  he  lived,  be 
claimed  by  William  and  Mazy,  was 
a  question  about  whi^h  opinions  were 
divided. 

Holt,  Treby,  PoUexfen,  indeed  all 
the  eminent  Whig  lawyers,  Somers  ex- 
cepted, held  that  these  revenues  had 
been  granted  to  the  late  King,  in  his 
political  capacity,  but  for  his  natural 
life,  and  ought  therefore,  as  long  as  he 
continued  to  drag  on  his  existence  in  a 
strange  land,  to  be  paid  to  William  and 

*  See  the  Letters  of  Rochester  and  of  Ladj 
Ranelagh  to  Biimet  on  this  occasion. 

t  Joumals  of  the  Oommons,  March  2. 16^. 
Konquillo  wrote  as  follows;  *'E8  de  gnik 
oonsiderainon  que  Sdmor  haya  tornado  (d  ja- 
ramento ;  porque  cs  el  arrengador  y  el  dii«o» 
tor  principal,  en  la  casa  de  los  Comones,  de  las 
Anglicanos."    March  ^  168|. 
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Mary.    It  appears  from  a  very  concise 
and  xiQconnected  report  of  the  debate 
that  Somers  dissented  from  this  doc- 
trine.    His  opinion  was  that,  if  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which  had  imposed 
the  duties  in  question  was  to  be  con- 
strued according  to  the  spirit^  the  word 
life  must  be  understood  to  mean  reign, 
and  that  therefore  the  term  for  which 
the  grant  had  been  made  had  expired. 
This  was  surely  the  sound  opinion :  for 
it  was  plainly  irrationid  to  treat  the 
interest  of  James  in  this  grant  as  at 
once  a  thing  annexed  to  his  person  and 
a  thing  annexed  to  his  office;  to  say 
in  the  same  breath  that  the  merchants 
of  London  and  Bristol  must  pay  money 
because  he  was  in  one  sense  alive,  and 
that  his  successors  must  receive  that 
money  because  he  was  in  another  sense 
defunct.      The  House  was  decidedly 
with  Somers.    The  members  generally 
were  bent  on  effecting  a  great  reform, 
without  which  it  was  felt  that  the  De- 
claration of  Eight  would  be  but  an 
imperfect  guarantee  for  public  liberty. 
During  the  conflict  which  fifteen  suc- 
cessive  Parliaments  had    maintained 
against  four  successive  Kings,  the  chief 
weapon  of  the  Commons  had  been  the 
power  of  the  purse ;  nor  had  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  ever  been  in- 
duced to  surrender  that  weapon  without 
having  speedy  cause  to  repent  of  their 
too  credulous  loyalty.   In  the  season  of 
tumultuous  joy  which  followed  the  Be- 
storation,  a  large  revenue  for  life  had 
been  almost  by  acclamation  granted  to 
Charles  the  Second.     A  few  months 
later  there  was  scarcely  a  respectable 
Cavalier  in  the  kingdom  who  did  not 
ovni  that  the  stewwis  of  the  nation 
wotild  have  acted  more  wisely  if  they 
had  kept  in  their  hands  the  means  of 
checking  the  abuses  which  disgraced 
every  department  of  the  government 
James  the  Second  had  obtained  from 
his  submissive  Parliament,  without  a 
dissentient  voice,  an  income  amply  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  state  during  his  life;  and,  before 
he  had  enjoyed  that  income  half  a  year; 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  had 
dealt  thus  liberally  with  him  blamed 
theniselves  severely  for  their  liberality. 
If  experience  was  to  be  trusted,  a  long 


and  painful  experience,  there  could  be 
no  effectual  security  against  maladmi- 
nistration, unless  itiQ  Sovereign  were 
under  the  necessity  of  recumng  fre- 
quently to  his  Grreat  Council  for  pe- 
cuniary aid.  Almost  all  honest  and 
enlightened  men  were  therefore  agreed 
in  thinking  that  a  part  at  least  of  the 
supplies  ought  to  be  granted  only  for  a 
short  term.  And  what  time  could  be 
fitter  for  the  introduction  of  this  new 
practice  than  the  year  1689,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  reign,  of  a  new 
dynasty,  of  a  new  era  of  constitutional 
^ovemjnent?  The  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject was  so  strong  and  general  that  the 
dissentient  minority  gave  way.  No 
formal  resolution  was  passed :  but  the 
House  proceeded  to  act  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  grants  which  had  been 
made  to  James  for  life  had  been  an- 
nulled by  his  abdication.* 

It  was  impossible  to  make  a  new  set- 
tlement of  the  revenue  without  inquiry 
and  deliberation.  The  Exchequer  was 
ordered  to  furnish  such  returns  as  might 
enable  the  House  to  form  estimates  of 
the  public  exp.enditure  and  income.  In 
the  meantime,  liberal  provision  was 
made  for  the  immediate  exigencies  of 
the  state.  An  extraordi^aiy  aid,  to  be 
raised  by  direct  monthly  assessment, 
was  voted  to  the  King.  An  Act  was 
passed  indemnifying  all  who  had,  since 
his  landing,  collected  by  his  authority 
the  duties  settled  on  James ;  and  those 
duties  which  had  expired  were  con- 
tinued for  some  moilths. 

Along  William's  whole  line  of  march, 
from  Torbay  to  London,  he  had  Aboution 
been  importuned  by  the  com-  ^JSatu 
mon  people  to  relieve  them  from  »>«>«y« 
the  intolerable  burden  of  the  hearth 
money.  In  truth,  that  tax  seems  to 
have  united  all  the  worst  evils  which 
can  be  imputed  to  any  tax.  It  was 
unequal,  and  unequal  in  the  most  per- 
nicious way:  for  it  pressed  heavily  on 
the  poor,  and  lightly  on  the  rich.  A 
peasant,  all  whose  property  was  not 
worth  twenty  pounds,  had  to  pay  several 
shillings,  while  the  mansion  of  an  opu- 
lent nobleman  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
or  Saint  James's  Square  was  seldom 

*  Grey's  Debates,  Feb.  25,  26,  and  27. 168|, 
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ainessed  at  two  guineas.  The  collectors 
were  empowered  to  examine  the  interior 
of  every  hoose  in  the  realm,  to  disturb 
families  at  meals,  to  force  the  doors  of 
bedrooms,  and,  if  the  sum  demanded 
were  not  punctually  paid,  to  sell  the 
trencher  on  which  the  barley  loaf  was 
divided  among  the  poor  chUdren,  and 
the  pillow  teom  under  the  head  of  th& 
lying-in  woman.  Nor  could  the  Trea- 
sury effectually  restrain  the  chimney- 
man  from  using  his  powers  with  harsh- 
ness :  for  the  tax  was  femned ;  and  the 
government  was  consequently  forced  to 
connive  at  outrages  and  exactions  such 
as  have,  in  every  age,  made  the  name 
of  publican  a  proverb  for  all  that  is 
most  hateful. 

William  had  been  so  much  moved 
by  what  he  had  heard  of  these  griev- 
ances that,  at  one  of  the  earliest  sittings 
of  the  Privy  Council,  he  introduced 
the  subject.  He  sent  a  message  re- 
questing the  House  of  Commons  to 
consider  whether  better  regulations 
would  effectually  prevent  the  abuses 
which  had  excited  so  much  discontent. 
He  added  that  he  would  .willingly  con- 
sent to  the  entire  aboUtion  of  the  tax 
if  it  should  appear  that  the  tax  and  the 
abuses  were  inseparable.*  This  com- 
munication was  received  with  loud 
applause.  There  were  indeed  some 
financiers  of  the  old  school  who  mut- 
tered that  tenderness  for  the  poor  was 
a  fine  thing,  but  that  no  part  of  the 
revenue  of  ^e  state  came  in  so  exactly 
to  the  day  as  the  hearth  money ;  that 
the  goldsmiths  of  the  City  could  not 
always  be  induced  to  lend  on  the  secu- 
rity of  the  next  quarter's  customs  or 
excise,  but  that  on  an  assignment  of 
hearth  money  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  advances.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  those  who  thought  thus  did 
not  venture  to  raise  their  voices  in  op- 
position to  the  general  feeling.  But  in 
the  Lords,  there  was  a  conflict  of  which 
the  event  for  a  time  seemed  doubtM. 
At  length  the  influence  of  the  Court, 
strenuously  exerted,  carried  an  Act  by 
which  the  chimney  tax  was  declared  a 
badge  of  slavery,  and  was,  with  many 

*  Commons'  Journals,  and  Grey's  Debatcf*, 
Mnrch  1. 168|. 


expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  King, 
abolished  for  ever.* 

The  Commons  granted,  with  little 
dispute,  and  without  a  division,  ^^^^^ 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  »«t  «r 
for  the  purpose  of  repaying  to 


the  ex- 


the  United  Provinces  the  g^SS! 
charges  of  the  expedition 
which  had  delivered  England.  The 
facility  with  which  this  luge  sum  was 
voted  to  a  shrewd,  diligent,  and  thrifty 
people,  our  allies,  indeed,  politically, 
but  commercially  our  most  formidable 
rivals,  excited  some  murmurs  out  of 
doors,  and  was,  during  many  years,  a 
favourite  subject  of  sarcasm  with  Tory 
pamphleteers.t  The  liberality  of  the 
House  admits  however  of  an  easy  ex- 
planation. On  the  T&ry  day  on  which 
the  subject  was  under  consideration, 
alarming  news  arrived  at  Westminster, 
and  convinced  many,  who  would  at 
another  time  hare  been  disposed  to 
scrutinise  severely  any  account  sent  in 
by  the  Dutch,  that  our  country  could 
not  yet  dispense  with  the  services  of 
the  foreign  troops. 

France  had  declared  war  against  the 
States  G-eneral;  and  the  States  ^adnTat 
General  had  consequently  de-  ip"^**- 
manded  from  the  King  of  England 
those  succours  which  he  was  bound  by 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  to  furnish.) 
He  had  ordered  some  battalions  to 
march  to  Harwich,  that  they  might  be 
in  readiness  to  cross  to  the  Continent 
The  old  soldiers  of  James  were  gene- 
rally in  a  very  bad  temper;  and  this 
order  did  not  produce  a  soothing  efiect 
The  discontent  was  greatest  in  the 
regiment  which  now  ranks  as  the  first 
of  the  line.  Though  borne  on  the 
English  establishment,  that  regiment 
from  the  time  when  it  first  fought 
under  the  great  Gustavus,  had  been 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  Scotch- 
men; and  Scotchmen  have  never,  in 
any  region  to  which  their  adventurons 
and  aspiring  temper  has  led   them, 

*  1  W.  &  H.  8686. 1.  c  10. ;  Burnet,  iL  13. 

t  Commons'  Journals,  March  15. 168|.  So 
late  as  1713,  Arbnthnot,  In  the  fifth  part  of 
John  Bull,  alluded  to  tiiis  transaction  with 
much  pleasantry.  "As  to  your  Venire  Facias," 
gays  John  to  Nick  Frog,  "  I  have  paid  yon  toi 
one  already." 
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failed  to  note  and  to  resent  every  slight 
offered  to  Scotland.  Officers  and  men 
muttered  that  a  rote  of  a  foreign  as- 
sembly was  nothing  to  them.  If  they 
could  be  absolyed  from  their  allegiance 
to  King  James  the  Serenth,  it  must  be 
by  the  Estates  at  Edinburgh,  and  not 
by  the  Convention  at  Westminster. 
Their  ill  humour  increased  when  they 
heard  that  Schomberg  had  been  ap- 
pointed their  colonel.  They  ought  per- 
haps to  have  thought  it  an  honour  to 
be  called  by  the  name  of  the  greatest 
soldier  in  Europe.  But,  brave  and 
skilful  as  he  was,  he  was  not  their 
countiyman;  and  their  regiment,  during 
the  fifty  six  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  it  gained  its  first  honourable  dis- 
tinctions in  Germany,  had  never  been 
commanded  but  by  a  Hepburn  or  a 
Douglas.  WhUe  they  were  in  this 
a-rigry  and  punctilious  mood,  they  were 
ordered  to  join  the  forces  which  were 
assembling  at  Harwich.  There  was 
much  murmuring;  but  there  was  no 
outbreak  till  the  regiment  arrived  at 
Ipswich.  There  the  signal  of  revolt 
■was  given  by  two  captains  who  were 
zealous  for  the  exiled  King.  The 
miarket  place  was  soon  filled  with  pike- 
men  and  musketeers  running  to  and 
fro.  Gimshots  were  wildly  fired  in  all 
directions.  Those  officers  who  at- 
tempted to  restrain  the  rioters  were 
overpowered  and  disarmed.  At  length 
the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  established 
some  order,  and  .marched  out  of  Ips- 
■wich  at  the  head  of  their  adherents. 
The  little  army  consisted  of  about  eight 
hundred  men.  They  had  seized  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  military  chest,  which  con- 
tained a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the 
town  a  halt  was  called :  a  general  con- 
sultation was  held  ;  and  the  mutineers 
resolved  that  they  would  hasten  back 
to  their  native  country,  and  would  live 
and  die  with  their  rightful  King.  They 
instantly  proceeded  northward  by  forced 
marches.* 

When  the  news  reached  London  the 
dismay  was  great.  It  was  rumoured 
that  alarming  symptoms  had  appeared 

**  Commons'  Journals,  March  15. 168|1-. 


in  other  regiments,  and  particularly 
that  a  body  of  fusileers  which  lay  at 
Harwich  was  likely  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample set  at  Ipswich.  *  *  If  these  Scots," 
said  Halifax  to  Reresby,  "  are  unsup- 
ported, tliey  are  lost  But  if  they  are 
acting  in  concert  with  others,  the  dan- 
ger is  serious  indeed.***  The  truth 
seem^  to  be  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
•which  had  ramifications  in  many  parts 
of  the  army,  but  that  the  conspirators 
were  awed  by  the  firmness  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  of  the  Parliament.  A 
conmiittee  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
sitting  when  the  tidings  of  the  mutiny 
arrived  in  London. ,  William  Harbord, 
who  represented  the  borough  of  Laun- 
ceston,  was  at  the  board.  His  colleagues 
entreated  him  to  go  down  instantly  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  relate 
what  had  happened.  He  went,  rose  in 
his  place,  and  told  his  story.  The 
spirit,  of  the  assembly  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion. Howe  was  the  first  to  call  for 
vigorous  action.  "  Address  the  King," 
he  said,  "to  send  his  Dutch  troops 
after  these  men.  I  know  not  who  else 
can  be  trusted."  *•  This  is  no  jesting 
matter,"  said  ofd  Birch,  who  had  been 
a  colonel  in  the  service  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  had  seen  the  most  powerful 
and  renowned  House  of  Commons  that 
ever  sate  twice  purged  and  twice  ex- 
pelled by  its  own  soldiers ;  "  if  you  let 
this  evil  spread,  you  will  have  an  army 
upon  you  in  a  few  days.  Address  the 
King  to  send  horse  and  foot  instantly, 
his  own  men,  men  whom  he  can  trust, 
and  to  put  these  people  down  at  once." 
The  men  of  the  long  robe  caught  the 
fiame.  "  It  is  not  the  learning  of  my 
profession  that  is  needed  here,"  said 
Treby.  "  What  is  now  to  be  done  is 
to  meet  force  with  force,  and  to  main- 
tain in  the  field  what  we  have  done  in 
the  senate."  "  Write  to  the  Sheriffs," 
said  Colonel  MUdmay,  member  for 
Essex.  "  Eaise  the  militia.  There  are 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  them : 
they  are  good  Englishmen :  they  will 
not  fail  you."  It  was  resolved  that  all 
members  of  the  House  who  held  com- 
missions in  the  army  should  be  dis- 
pensed from  parliamentary  attendance, 

»  Reresby 's  Memoia. 
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in  order  that  they  might  repair  instantly 
to  their  militaiy  posts.  An  address 
was  nnanimonsly  Toted  requesting  the 
King  to  take  CTfectoal  steps  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  put 
forth  a  proclamation  denouncing  public 
yengeance  on  the  rebels.  One  gentle- 
man hinted  that  it  might  be  well  to 
advise  His  Mi^jesty  to  offer  a  pardon 
to  those  who  should  peaceably  submit  '4 
but  the  House  wisely  rejected  the  sug- 
;^e8tion.  ''This  is  no  time,"  it  was 
weU  said,  **for  any  thing  that  looks 
like  fear."  The  address  was  instantly 
sent  up  to  the  Lords.  The  Lords  con- 
curred in  it.  Two  peers,  two  knights 
of  shires,  and  two  burseeses  were  sent 
with  it  to  Court.  William  received 
them  graciously,  and  informed  t^iem 
that  he  had  already  given  the  neceb.:>ary 
orders.  In  fact^  several  regiments  of 
horse  and  dragoons  had  been  sent 
northward  under  the  command  of  Gfin- 
kell,  one  of  the  bravest  and  ableM 
officers  of  the  Dutch  army.* 

Meanwhile  the  mutineers  were  has^ 
tening  across  the  country  which  lies 
between  Cambridge  uid  the  Wash. 
Their  way  lay  &oi^h  a  vast  and 
desolate  fen,  saturated  with  the  mois- 
ture of  thirteen  counties,  and  overhung 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  by 
a  low  grey  mist,  high  above  which  rose, 
visible  many  miles,  the  magnificent 
tower  of  Ely.  In  that  dreary  region, 
covered  by  vast  flights  of  wild  fowl, 
a  half  savage  population,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  ^reedlings,  then  led  an 
amphibious  Ufe,  sometimes  wading,  and 
sometimes  rowing,  from  one  islet  of 
firm  ground  to  another.f  The  roads 
were  among  the  worst  in  the  island, 
and,  as  soon  as  rumour  announced  the 
approach  of  the  rebels,  were  studiously 
made  worse  by  the  country  people. 
Bridges  were  broken  down.  Trees  were 
laid  across  the  highways  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  cannon.  Neverthe- 
less the  Scotch  veterans  not  only  pushed 
forward  with  great  speed,  but  succeeded 

*  Commons*  Jommals,  and  Grey's  Debates, 
March  15. 168| ;  London  Gazette,  March  18. 

t  As  to  the  stateof  this  region  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  earlier  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  see  Fepys's  Diary, 
Sept.  18.1 668,  and  the  Tonr  through  the  whole 
Island  of  Great  Britain,  1734. 


in  carrying  their  artillerr  with  them. 
They  entered  Lincolnshire,  and  were 
not  far  from  Sleaford,  when  they  learned 
that  GKnkell  with  an  irresistible  force 
was  dose  on  their  track.  Victory  and 
escape  were  equally  out  of  1h,e  question. 
The  bravest  warriors  could  not  contend 
against  fourfold  odds.  The  most  active 
iiiantry  could  not  outrun  horsemen. 
Yet  the  leaders,  probably  despairing  of 
pardon,  urged  the  men  to  try  tiie  chance 
of  battle.  In  that  region,  a  spot  almost 
surrounded  by  swamps  and  pools  was 
without  dif&culty  found.  Here  the  in- 
surgents were  drawn  up ;  and  the  can- 
non were  planted  at  the  only  point 
which  was  thought  not  to  be  suffi- 
ciently protected  by  natural  defences. 
Qinkell  ordered  the  attack  to  be  made 
at  a  place  which  was  out  of  the  range 
of  the  guns ;  and  his  dragoons  dashed 
gallanUy  into  the  water,  &ough  it  was 
so  deep  that  their  horses  were  forced  to 
swim.  Then  the  mutineers  lost  heart 
Thej  beat  a  parley,  surrmdered  at  dis- 
cretion, and  were  brought  up  to  London 
under  a  strong  guard.  Their  lives  were 
forfeit ;  for  they  had  been  guilty,  not 
merely  of  mutiny,  which  was  then  not 
a  legu  crime,  but  of  levying  war  against 
the  King.  William,  however,  with  po- 
litic clemency,  abstained  fiom  shedding 
the  blood  even  of  the  most  culpable.  A 
few  of  the  ringleaders  were  brought  to 
trial  at  the  next  Bury  assizes,  and  were 
convicted  of  high  treason;  but  their 
lives  were  spared.  The  rest  were  merely 
ordered  to  return  to  their  duty.  The 
regiment,  lately  so  refiractory,  went 
submisi^ively  to  the  Continent,  and 
there,  through  many  hard*  campaigns, 
distinguished  itself  by  fidelity,  by  disr 
cipline,  and  by  valour.* 

This  event  fiusilitated  an  important 
chuiffe  in  our  polity,  a  change  ^.a^ 
which,   it  is  true,  could  not  Mattay 
have  been  long  delayed,  but 
which  would  not  have  been  easily  ac- 

*  London  Gazette,  March  25.  1689 ;  Van 

March  33.   _  _w. 

Gittersto  the  States  General,  April  1.  '*^^^^^ 
of  Nottingham  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  dated 
July  23.  and  August  9.  1689  ;  Historical  Be- 
oord  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot,  printed 
by  authority.  See  also  a  curious  digreaowi 
in  the  Compleat  History  of  the  Life  and  Mili- 
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compliflhed    except   at  a  moment  of 
extreme    danger.     The   time   had  at 
length  arrived  at  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  a  legal  distinction  between 
the  soldier  and  the  citizen.    Under  the 
Plantagenets  and  the  Tadors  there  had 
been  no  standing  army.    The  standing 
army  which  bad  existed  under  the  last 
kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  had  been 
regarded  by  every  party  in  the  state 
"with    strong    and    not    unreasonable 
aversion.      The  common  law  ^ve  the 
Sovereign  no  power  to  control  his  troops. 
The  Parlifunent,  regarding  them  as  mere 
tools  of  tyranny,  had  not  been  di^osed 
to  give  such  power  by  statute.    James 
indeed  had  induced  his  corrupt  and 
servile  judges  to  put  on  some  obsolete 
laws  a  construction  which  enabled  him 
to  punish  desertion  capitally.    But  this 
construction  was  considered  by  all  re- 
spectable jurists  as  unsound,  and,  had 
it  been  sound,  would  have  been  far  from 
effecting  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  military  disci- 
pline.   Even  James  did  not  venture  to 
inflict  death  by  sentence  of  a  court 
martial.    The  aeserter  was  treated  as 
an  ordinary  felon,  was  tried  at  the  as- 
sizes by  a  petty  jury  on  a  bill  found  by 
a  grand  jury,  and  was  at  liberty  to  avail 
himself  of  any  technical  flaw  which 
might  be  discovered  in  the  indictment 
The  Eevolution,  by  altering  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Parliament,  had  altered  also  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  army  and  the  nation. 
*rhe  King  and  the  Commons  were  now 
at  unity ;  and  both  were  alike  menaced 
by  the  greatest  military  power  which 
bad  existed  in  Europe  since  the  down- 
fall of  the  Boman  empire.     In  a  few 
weeks  thirty  thonsand  veterans,  accus- 
tomed to  conquer,  and  led  by  able  and 
experienced  captains,  might  cross  from 
the  ports  of  Normandy  and  Britanny  to 
our  shores.    That  such  a  force  would 
with  little  difficulty  scatter  three  times 
that  number  of  militia,  no  man  well 
acquainted    with    war    could    doubt. 
There  must  then  be  regular  soldiers ; 
and,  if  there  were  to  be  regular  sol- 
diers, it  must  be  indispensable,  both  to 
their  efficiency,  and  to  the  security  of 
oveiy  other  class,  that  thejr  should  be 
kept  under  a  strict  discipline.    Au  ill 


disciplined  army  has  ever  been  a  more 
costly  and  a  more  licentious  militia, 
impotent  against  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
formidable  only  to  the  country  which  it 
is  paid  to  defend.  A  strong  line  of 
demarcation  must  therefore  be  drawn 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  rest  of  the 
community.  For  the  sake  of  public 
freedom,  they  must,  in  the  midst  of 
freedom,  be  placed  under  a  despotic 
rule.  They  must  be  subject  to  a  sharper 
penal  code,  and  to  a  more  stringent 
code  of  procedure,  than  are  administered 
by  the  ordinary  tribunals.  Some  acts 
which  in  the  citizen  are  innocent  must 
in  the  soldier  be  crimes.  Some  acts 
which  in  the  citizen  are  punished  with 
fine  or  imprisonment  must  in  thesoldier 
be  punished  with  death.  The  machineiy 
by  which  courts  of  law  ascertain  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  citizen 
is  too  slow  and  too  intricate  to  be  ap- 
plied to  an  accused  soldier.  For,  of  all 
the  maladies  incident  to  the  body 
politic,  military  insubordination  is  that 
which  requires  the  most  prompt  and 
drastic  remedies.  If  the  evil  be  not 
stopped  as  soon  as  it  appears,  it  is  cer- 
tain to  spread;  and  it  cannot  spread 
far  without  danger  to  the  very  vitals  of 
the  commonwealth.  For  the  general 
safety,  therefore,  a  summary  jurisdic- 
tion of  terrible  extent  must,  in  camps, 
be  entrusted  to  rude  tribunals  composed 
of  men  of  the  sword. 

But,  though  it  was  certain  that  the 
countiy  could  not,  at  that  moment,  be 
secure  without  professional  soldiers, 
and  equally  certain  that  professional 
soldiers  must  be  worse  than  useless 
unless  they  were  placed  under  a  rule 
more  arbitrary  and  severe  than  that  to 
which  other  men  were  subject^  it  was 
not  without  great  misgivings  that  a 
House  of  Commons  could  venture  to 
recognise  the  existence  and  to  make 
provision  for  the  government  of  a  stand- 
ing army.  There  was  scarcely  a  public 
man  of  note  who  had  not  often  avowed 
his  conviction  that  our  polity  and  a 
standing  army  could  not  exist  together. 
The  Whigs  had  been  in  the  constant 
habit  of  repeating  that  standing  armies 
had  destroyed  the  fr^e  institutions  of 
the  neighbouring  nations.  The  Tories 
had  repeated  as  constantly  that|  in  oar 
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own  island,  a  standing  army  had  sub- 
verted the  Chorch,  oppressed  the  gentry, 
and  murdered  the  King.  No  leader  of 
either  party  could,  without  laying  him- 
self open  to  the  charge  of  gross  incon- 
sistency, propose  that  such  an  army 
should  henceforth  be  one  of  the  perma- 
nent establishments  of  the  realm.  The 
mutiny  at  Ipswich,  and  the  panic  which 
that  mutiny  produced,  made  the  first 
step  in  the  right  direction  easy ;  and 
by  that  step  the  whole  course  of  our 
subsequent  legislation  was  determined. 
A  short  bill  was  brought  in  which 
began  by  declaring,  in  explicit  terms, 
that  standing  armies  and  courts  martial 
were  unknown  to  the  law  of  England. 
It  was  then  enacted  that,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  perils  impending  at  that 
moment  over  the  stat«,  no  man  mustered 
on  pay  in  the  serrice  of  the  Crown 
shoidd,  on  pain  of  death,  or  of  such 
lighter  punishment  as  a  court  martial 
should  deem  sufficient,  desert  his  colours 
or  mutiny  against  his  commanding  of- 
ficers. This  statute  was  to  be  in  force 
only  six  months ;  and  many  of  those 
who  voted  for  it  probably  believed  that 
it  would,  at  the  close  of  that  period,  be 
suffered  to  expire.  The  bill  passed 
rapidly  and  easily.  Not  a  single  divi- 
sion was  taken  upon  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  mitigating  clause  indeed, 
which  illustrates  somewhat  curiously 
the  manners  of  that  age,  was  added  by 
way  of  rider  after  the  third  reading. 
This  clause  provided  that  no  court 
martial  should  pass  sentence  of  death 
except  between  the  hours  of  six  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  The 
dinner  hour  was  then  early ;  and  it  was 
but  too  probable  that  a  gentleman  who 
had  dined  would  be  in  a  state  in  which 
he  could  not  safely  be  trusted  with  the 
lives  of  his  fellow  creatures.  With 
this  amendment,  the  first  and  most 
concise  of  our  many  Mutiny  BiUs  was 
sent  up  to  the  Lords,  and  was,  in  a  few 
hours,  hurried  by  them  through  all  its 
stages  and  passed  by  the  King.* 

Thus  began,  without  one  dissentient 
voice  in  Parliament,  without  one  mur- 
mur in  the  nation,  a  change  which  had 
become  necessary  to  the  safety  'of  the 

•  Stat.  1  W.  &  M.  sess.  I.e.  5. ;  Commons' 
Journals,  March  28.  1689. 


state,  yet  which  every  party  in  the 
state  then  regarded  with  extreme  dread 
and  aversion.  Six  months  passed;  and 
still  the  public  danger  continued.  The 
power  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
military  discipline  was  a  second  time 
entrusted  to  the  Crown  for  a  short 
term.  The  trust  again  expired,  and 
was  again  renewed.  By  slow  degrees 
familiarity  reconciled  the  public  mind 
to  the  names,  once  so  odious,  of  stand- 
ing army  and  court  martial.  It  was 
proved  by  experience  that,  in  a  well 
constituted  society,  professional  soldiers 
may  be  terrible  to  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
yet  submissive  to  the  civil  power.  What 
had  been  at  first  tolerated  as  the  excep- 
tion began  to  be  considered  as  the  rule. 
Not  a  session  passed  without  a  Mutiny 
Bill.  During  two  generations,  indeed, 
an  annual  clamour  against  the  new 
system  was  raised  by  some  factious 
men  desirous  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  and  by  some  respect- 
able men  who  felt  an  honest  but  inju- 
dicious reverence  for  every  old  consti- 
tutional tradition,  and  who  were  unablo 
to  understand  that  what  at  one  stage? 
in  the  progress  of  society  is  pernicious 
may  at  another  stage  be  indispensable. 
'But  this  clamour,  as  years  rolled  on, 
became  fainter  and  fainter.  The  debate 
which  recurred  every  spring  on  the 
Mutiny  Bill  came  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  an  .occasion  on  which  hopeful  young 
orators,  fresh  from  Christchurch,  were 
to  deliver  maiden  speeches,  setting 
forth  how  the  guards  of  Pisistratus 
seized  the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  how 
the  Praetorian  cohorts  sold  the  Boman 
empire  to  Didius.  At  length  these  de- 
clamations became  too  ridiculous  to  be 
repeated.  The  most  oldfashioned,  the 
most  eccentric,  politician  could  hardly, 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  con- 
tend that  there  ought  to  be  no  regular 
soldiers,  or  that  the  ordinary  law,  ad- 
ministered by  the  ordinary  courts, 
would  eflfectually  maintain  discipline 
among  such  soldiers.  All  parties  being 
agreed  as  to  the  general  principle,  a 
long  succession  of  Mutiny  Sills  passed 
without  any  discussion,  except  when 
some  particular  article  of  the  military 
code  appeared  to  require  amendment 
It  is  perhnps  because  the  army  became 
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thus  gradually,  and  almost  impercepti- 
bly, one  of  the  institutions  of  England, 
that  it  has  acted  in  such  perfect  harmony 
with  all  her  other  institutions,  has 
never  once,  during  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  been  untrue  to  the  throne  or 
disobedient  to  the  law,  had  never  once 
defied  the  tribunals  or  overawed  the 
constituent  bodies.  To  this  day,  how- 
ever, the  Estates  of  the  Kealm  continue 
to  set  up  periodically,  with  laudable 
jealousy,  a  landmark  on  the  frontier 
which  was  traced  at  the  time  of  the 
Hevolution.  They  solemnly  reassert 
every  year  the  doctrine  laid  down  in 
the  Declaration  of  Bight;  and  they 
then  grant  to  the  Sovereign  an  extra- 
ordinary power  to  govern  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers  according  to  certain 
rules  during  twelve  months  more. 

In  the  same  week  in  which  the  first 
snipen.  Mutiny  Bill  was  laid  on  the 
•ion  of  tb«  table  of  the  Commons,  another 

Habeas         ,  i  , 

corpat  temporary  law,  made  necessary 
'**'•  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the 

kingdom,  was  passed.  Since  the  flight 
of  James  many  persons  who  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  deeply  implicated 
in  his  unlawful  acts,  or  to  be  engaged 
in  plots  for  his  restoration,  had  been 
arrested  and  confined.  During  the  va- 
cancy of  the  throne,  these  men  could 
derive  no  benefit  from  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act.  For  the  machinery  by  which 
alone  that  Act  could  be  canned  into 
execution  had  ceased  to  exist;  and, 
through  the  whole  of  Hilary  term,  all 
the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall  had 
remained  closed.  Now  that  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals  were  about  to  resume 
their  functions,  it  was  apprehended  that 
those  prisoners  whom  it  was  not  con- 
venient to  bring  instantly  to  trial  would 
demand  and  obtain  their  liberty.  A 
bill  was  therefore  brought  in  which  em- 
powered the  King  to  detain  in  custody 
during  a  few  weeks  such  persons  as  he 
should  suspect  of  evil  designs  against 
his  government.  This  bill  passed  the 
two  Houses  with  little  or  no  opposi- 
tion.* But  the  malecontents  out  of 
doors  did  not  fail  to  remark  that,  in 
the  late  reign,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
had  not  been  one  day  suspended.     It 

*  Stat.  1  W.  &  M.  scss.  1.  c.  2. 


was  the  fashion  to  call  James  a  tyrant, 
and  William  a  deliverer.  Yet,  before 
the  deliverer  had  been  a  month  on  the 
throne,  he  had  deprived  Englishmen  of 
a  precious  right  which  the  tyrant  had 
respected.*  This  is  a  kind  of  reproach 
which  a  government  sprung  from  a 
popular  revolution  almost  inevitably 
incurs.  From  such  a  government  men 
naturally  think  themselves  entitled  to 
demand  a  more  gentle  and  liberal  ad- 
ministration than  is  expected  from  old 
and  deeply  rooted  power.  Yet  such  a 
government,  having,  as  it  always  has, 
many  active  enemies,  and  not  having 
the  strength  derived  from  legitimacy 
and  prescription,  can  at  first  maintain 
itself  only  by  a  vigilance  and  a  severity 
of  which  old  and  deeply  rooted  power 
stands  in  no  need.  Extraordinary  and 
irregular  vindications  of  public  liberty 
are  sometimes  necessary:  yet,  however 
necessary,  they  are  almost  always  fol- 
lowed by  some  temporary  abridgments 
of  that  very  liberty;  and  every  such 
abridgment  is  a  fertile'  and  plausible 
theme  for  sarcasm  and  invective. 

Unhappily  sarcasm  and  invective  di- 
rected against  William  were  but  u^pop^. 
too  likely  to  find  favourable  i»r^of 
audience.  Each  of  the  two  *'"* 
great  parties  had  its  oMm  reasons  for 
being  dissatisfied  with  him ;  and  there 
were  some  complaints  in  which  both 
parties  joined.  His  manners  gave 
almost  universal  offence.  He  was  in 
truth  far  better  qualified  to  save  a  nation 
than  to  adorn  a  court.  In  the  highest 
parts  of  statesmanship,  he  had  no  equal 
among  his  contemporaries.  He  had 
formed  plans  not  inferior  in  grandeur 
and  boldness  to  those  of  Bichelieu,  and 
had  carried  them  into  effect  with  a  tact 
and  wariness  worthy  of  Mazarin.  Two 
countries,  the  seats  of  civil  liberty  and 
of  the  Reformed  Faith,  had  been  pre- 
served by  his  wisdom  and  courage  from 
extreme  perils.  Holland  he  had  deli- 
vered from  foreign,  and  England  from 
domestic  foes.  Obstacles  apparently 
insurmountable  had  been  interposed 
between  him  and  the  ends  on  which  he 
was  intent;  and  those  obstacles  his 
genius  had  turned  into  stepping  stones. 

♦  Ronqnillo,  March  ^.  1689. 
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Under  his  dexterous  managemexit  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  his  house  had 
helped  hun  to  mount  a  throne ;  and  the 
persecutors  of  his  reliirion  had  helped 
Skitoreeeoe  Ms  reb^on  fiom  p«^ 
cution.  Fleets  and  armies,  collected  to 
withstand  him,  had,  without  a  struggle, 
submitted  to  his  orders.  Factions  and 
sects,  divided  by  mortal  antipathies, 
had  recognised  him  as  their  common 
head.  Without  carnage,  without  de- 
yastation,  he  had  won  a  victory  com- 
pared  with  which  all  the  victories  of 
Oustavus  and  Turenne  were  insignifi- 
cant In  a  few  weeks  he  had  changed 
the  relative  position  of  all  the  states  in 
Europe,  and  had  restored  the  equili- 
brium which  the  preponderance  of  one 
power  had  destroyed.  Foreign  nations 
aid  ample  justice  to  his  great  qualities. 
In  every  Continental  country  where 
Protesttuit  congregations  met,  fervent 
thanks  were  offered  to  Qod,  who,  from 
among  the'  progeny  of  His  servants, 
Maurice,  the  deliverer  of  Germany,  and 
William,  the  deliverer  of  Holland,  had 
raised  up  a  third  deliverer,  the  wisest 
and  mightiest  of  all.  At  Vienna,  at 
Madrid,  nay,  at  Bome,  the  valiant  and 
sagacious  heretic  was  held  in  honour 
as  the  chief  of  the  great  confederacy 
against  the  House  of  Bourbon ;  and 
even  at  Versailles  the  hatred  which  he 
inspired  was  largely  mingled  with  ad- 
miration. 

Here  he  was  less  favourably  judged. 
In  truth,  our  ancestors  saw  him  in  the 
worst  of  all  lights.  By  the  French,  the 
Germans,  and  the  Italians,  he  was  con- 
templated at  such  a  distance  that  only 
what  was  great  could  be  discerned,  and 
that  small  blemishes  were  invisible. 
To  the  Dutch  he  was  brought  close: 
but  he  was  himself  a  Dutchman.  In 
his  intercourse  with  them  he  was  seen 
to  the  best  advantage :  he  was  perfectly 
at  his  ease  with  them ;  and  from  among 
them  he  had  chosen  his  earliest  and 
dearest  friends.  But  to  the  English  he 
appeared  in  a  most  unfortunate  point 
of  view.  He  was  at  once  too  near  to 
them  and  too  far  from  them.  He 
lived  among  them,  so  that  the  smal- 
lest peculiarity  of  temper  or  manner 
could  not  escape  their  notice.  Yet  he 
lived  apart  from  them,  and  was  to  the 


last  a  foreigner  in  speech,  tastes,  and 
habitti. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  ova 
Sovereigns  had  long  been  to  preside 
over  the  society  of  the  capitaL  That 
function  Charles  the  Second  had  peN 
formed  with  immense  success.  His 
easy  bow,  his  good  stories,  his  style  of 
dancing  and  playing  tennis,  the  sound 
of  his  cordial  laugh,  were  familiar  to 
all  London.  .One  day  he  was  seen 
among  the  elms  of  Saint  James's  Park 
chatting  with  Dryden  about  poetry.* 
Another  day  his  arm  was  on  Tom  Dur- 
fey's  shoulder;  and  his  Majesty  was 
taking  a  second,  while  his  companion, 
sang  "  Phillida,  Phillida,"  or  "  To  horse, 
brave  boys,  to  Newmarket,  to  horse."t 
James,  with  much  less  vivacity  and  good 
nature,  was  accessible,  and,  to  people 
who  did  not  cross  him,  civil  But  of 
this  sociableness  William  was  entirely 
destitute.  He  seldom  came  forth  from 
his  closet;  and,  when  he  appeared  in 
the  public  rooms,  he  stood  among  the 
crowd  of  courtiers  and  ladies,  stem  and 
abstracted,  making  no  jest  and  smiling 
at  none.  His  freezing  look,  his  silence, 
the  dry  and  concise  answers  which  he 
uttered  when  he  could  keep  sHence  no 
longer,  disgusted  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  had  been  accustomed  to  be 
slapped  on  the  back  by  their  royal 
masters,  called  Jack  or  Harry,  congra- 
tulated about  race  cups  or  rallied  about 
actresses.  The  women  missed  the  ho- 
mage due  to  their  sex.  They  observed 
that  the  King  spoke  in  a  somewhat  im- 
perious tone  even  to  the  wife  to  whom 
he  owed  so  much,  and  whom  he  sin- 
cerely loved  and  esteemed.  J    They  were 


*  See  the  aooount  given  in  Spenoe's  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Origin  of  Diyden's  Medal. 

t  Q-uardian,  No.  67. 

t  There  is  abundant  proof  that  William, 
though  a  very  affectionate,  was  not  always  a 
polite  husband.  Bat  no  credit  is  due  to  the 
story  contained  in  the  letter  which  Dalrymple 
was  foolish  enough  to  publish  as  Kottingiuun's 
in  1773,  and  wise  enough  to  omit  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1790.  How  any  poraon  who  knew  any 
thing  of  the  history  of  those  times  oould  be  so 
strangely  deceived,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand, particularly  as  the  handwriting  bears 
no  resemblance  to  Nottinglumi's,  with  wbich 
Dalrymple  was  familiar.  The  letter  is  evi- 
dently a  common  newsletter,  written  by  a 
scribbler,  who  had  never  seen  the  King  and 
Queen  except  at  some  public  place,  and  whose 
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amused  and  shocked  to  see  him,  when 
the  Princess  Anne  dined  with  him,  and 
when  the  first  green  peas  of  the  year 
were  put  on  the  table,  devour  the  whole 
dish  withofut  offering  a  spoonfol  to  Her 
Rojal  Highness ;  and  they  pronounced 
that  this  great  soldier  and  politician 
was  no  better  than  a  Low  Dutch  bear.* 

One  misfortune,  which  was  imputed 
to  him  as  a  crime,  was  his  bad  English. 
He  spoke  our  language,  but  not  well. 
His  accent  was  foreign:  his  diction 
was  inelegant;  and  his-  vocabulary 
seems  to  have  been  no  larger  than  was 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. To  the  difficulty  which  he  felt 
in  expressing  himself,  and  to  his  con- 
sciousness  that  his  pronunciation  was 
bad,  must  be  partly  ascribed  the  taci- 
turnity and  the  short  answers  which 
gave  so  much  offence.  Our  literature 
he  was  incapable  of  enjoying  or  of 
understanding.  He  never  once,  during 
his  whole  reign,  showed  himself  at  the 
tbeatre.t  The  poets  who  wrote  Pindaric 
verses  in  his  praise,  complained  that 
their  flights  of  sublimity  were  beyond 
his  comprehension.:]:  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  panegyrical  odes 
of  that  age  will  perhaps  be  of  opinion 
that  he  did  not  lose  much  by  his  igno- 
rance. 

It  is  true  that  his  wife  did  her  best 
popaijffHy  to  supply  what  was  wanting, 
of  MM7-  and  that  she  was  excellently 
qualified  to  be  the  head  of  the  Court 
She  was  English  by  birth,  and  English 
also  in  her  tastes  and  feelings.  Her 
face  was  handsome,  her  port  majestic, 
her  temper  sweet  and  lively,  her  man- 
ners affable  and  graceful.  Her  under- 
standing, though  very  imperfectly  cul- 

aneodotes  of  their  priyate  life  rested  on  no 
better  authority  than  coffeehouse  gossip. 

*  Bonqnillo;  Burnet,  li.  2.;  Duchess  of 
Marlborough's  Vindication.  In  a  pastoral 
dialogue  between  Philander  and  Palaemon, 
published  in  1691,  the  dislike  with  which 
women  of  fashion  regarded  William  is  men- 
tioned.   Philander  says, 

**  Bat  man  melhinki  hU  rcMon  thonld  rocall. 
Nor  let  flndl  vMnan  work  hU  Moond  iUL** 

t  Tutchin's  Obserrator  of  November  16. 
1706. 

X  Prior,  who  was  treated  by  William  with 
much  kindness,  and  who  was  very  grateful 
for  it,  informs  us  that  the  King  did  not  under- 
stand poetical  eulogy.  The  passage  is  in  a 
highly  curious  manuscript,  the  property  of 
liord  Lansdowne. 


tivated,  was  quick.  There  was  no  want 
of  feminine  wit  and  shrewdness  in  her 
conversation;  and  her  letters  were  so 
weU  expressed  that  they  deserved  to 
be  well  spelt.  She  took  much  pleasure 
in  the  lighter  kinds  of  literature,  and 
did  something  towards  bringing  books 
into  fiE^hion  among  ladies  of  quality. 
The  stainless  purity  of  her  private  life 
and  the  strict  attention  which  she  paid 
to  her  religious  duties  were  the  more 
respectable,  because  she  was  singularly 
free  from  censoriousness,  and  dis- 
couraged scandal  as  much  as  vice.  In 
dislike  of  backbiting  indeed  she  and 
her  husband  cordiallv  agreed:  but  they 
showed  that  dislike  in  different  and  in 
very  characteristic  ways.  William  pre- 
served profound  silence,  and  gave  the 
talebearer  a  look  which,  as  was  said 
by  a  person  who  had  once  encountered 
it,  and  who  took  good  care  never  to 
encounter  it  again,  made  your  story  go 
back  down  your  throat*  Mary  had  a 
way  of  interrupting  tattle  about  elope- 
ments, duels,  and  playdebts,  by  asking 
the  tattlers,  very  quietly  yet  signifi- 
cantly, whether  they  had  ever  read  her 
favourite  sermon,  Doctor  Tillotson's  on 
Evil  Speaking.  Her  charities  were 
munificent  and  judicious ;  and,  though 
she  made  no  ostentatious  display  of 
them,  it  was  known  that  she  retrenched 
from  her  own  state  in  order  to  relieve 
Protestants  whom  persecution  had 
driven  from  France  and  Ireland,  and 

*  M&noires  originauz  snr  le  rdgne  et  la 
oour  de  Fr6d6ric  I.,  Boi  de  Prusse,  terits  par 
Ghristophe  Gomte  de  Dohna.  Berlin,  1838.  It 
is  strange  that  this  interesting  volume  should 
be  almost  unknown  in  England.  The  only 
copy  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  it  was  kindly 
given  to  me  by  Sir  Robert  Adair.  "  Le  Boi," 
Dohna  says,  "avoit  une  autre  quality  trfts 
estimable,  qui  est  oelle  de  n'aimer  point  qu'on 
rendlt  de  mauvais  offices  &  personne  par  des 
railleries."  The  Marquis  de  La  Forftt  teied  to 
entertain  His  Majesty  at  the  expense  of  an 
English  nobleman.  "  Ce  prince,"  says  Dohna, 
"  prit  son  air  sdvdre,  et,  le  r^^ardant  sans  mot 
dire,  lui  fit  rentrer  les  paroles  dans  le  ventre. 
Le  Marquis  m'en  fit  ses  plaintes  qudques 
heures  aprds.  'J*ai  mal  pris  ma  Usque,' 
dit-il ; '  j'ai  cru  faire  I'agr^able  sur  le  chapitre 
de  Milord  .  .  .  mais  j'ai  trouv6  IL  qui  purler, 
et  j'ai  attrap§  un  regard  du  roi  qui  ma  fait 
passer  I'envie  de  rire.' "  Dohna  supposed  that 
William  might  be  less  sensitive  about  the 
character  of  a  Frenchman,  and  tried  the 
experiment.  But,  says  he,  *'  j'eus  &  pen  prds 
le  m6me  sort  que  M.  de  la  Fortt." 
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who  were  starving  in  the  garrets  of 
London.  So  amiable  was  her  oondnet, 
that  she  was  generaUv  spoken  of  with 
esteem  and  tendeniess  by  the  most 
respectable  of  those  who  disapproved 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been 
raised  to  the  throne,  and  even  of  those 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  her  as 
Queen.  In  the  Jacobite  lampoons  of 
that  time,  lampoons  which,  in  virulence 
and  malignity,  far  exceed  any  thing 
that  our  age  has  produced,  she  was  not 
often  mentioned  with  severity.  Indeed 
she  sometimes  expressed  her  surprise 
at  finding  that  libellers  who  respected 
nothing  else  respected  her  name.  God, 
she  said,  knew  where  her  weakness 
lay.  She  was  too  sensitive  to  abuse 
and  calumny:  He  had  mercifully  spared 
her  a  trial  which  was  beyond  her 
strength;  and  the  best  return  which 
she  could  make  to  Him  was  to  dis- 
coimtenance  all  malidous  reflections  on 
the  characters  of  others.  Assured  that 
she  possessed  her  husband's  entire  con- 
fidence and  afifection,  she  turned  the 
edge  of  his  sharp  speeches  sometimes 
by  soft  and  sometimes  by  playful 
answers,  and  employed  all  the  influence 
which  she  derived  from  her  many 
pleasing  qualities  to  gain  the  hearts  of 
the  people  for  him.* 

If  she  had  long  continued  to  assem- 
ble round  her  the  best  society  of 
London,  it  is  probable  that  her  kind- 

*  Ck)mpare  the  noooimt  of  Mary  by  the 
Whig  Burnet  with  the  mention  of  her  by  the 
Tory  Evelyn  in  his  Diary,  ICarch  8,  169j, 
and  with  what  is  said  of  her  by  the  Nonjaror 
who  wrote  the  Letter  to  Archbishop  Tennison 
on  her  death  in  l695.  The  impre^on  -which 
the  blnntness  and  reservie  of  William  and  the 
grace  and  gentleness  of  Mary  had  made  on  the 
iwpulaoe  may  be  traced  in  the  remains  of  the 
street  poetry  of  that  time.  The  following 
conjugal  diaiogne  may  still  be  seen  on  the  ori- 
ginal broadside. 

•*  Then  bespoke  MarT,  our  moat  royal  Queen. 

*  Mjr  vracknii  King  Wllliain,  where  are  you  going  ?  * 
He  answered  her  qniekly,  '  1  eount  him  no  man 
That  telletb  hit  lecret  unto  a  woman.' 

The  Queen  with  a  modest  bebartour  replied, 

*  I  wl»h  that  kind  Providence  may  be  thy  euide. 
To  keep  the>>  from  danger,  my  lOTercign  Ijord, 
The  which  will  the  greatest  of  comfort  afToid.'  '* 

These  lines  are  in  an  excellent  collection 
formed  by  Mr.  Richard  Heber,  and  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Broderip,  by  whom  it  was 
kindly  lent  to  me.  In  one  of  the  most  savage 
Jacobite  pasquinades  of  1689,  William  is  de- 
wrlbedas 

**  A  ehurle  to  his  vifo,  which  she  iftakes  bat  a  jest.** 


ness  and  courtesy  would  have  done 
much  to  efface  the  un&vourable  im- 
pressioi^  made  by  his  stern  and  frigid 
demeanour.  Unhappily  his  tiwc«m 
physical  infirmities  made  it  ^^^'^ 
impossible  for  him  to  reside  at  JaSi' 
Whitehall  The  air  of  West-  toncoort 
minster,  mingled  with  ihe  fog  of  the 
river  which  in  spring  tides  overflowed 
the  courts  of  his  palace,  with  the 
smoke  of  seacoal  &om  two  hundred 
thousand  chimneys,  and  with  the  fames 
of  all  the  filth  which  was  then  sufleied 
to  accumulate  in  the  streets^  was  in- 
supportable to  him ;  for  his  lungs  were 
weak,  and  his  sense  of  smell  exquisitely 
keen.  His  constitutional  asthma  made 
rapid  progress.  His  physicians  pro- 
nounced it  impossible  that  he  could 
live  to  the  end  of  the  year.  His  face 
was  so  ghastly  that  he  could  hardly  be 
recognised.  Those  who  had  to  transact 
business  with  him  were  shocked  to 
hear  him  gasping  for  breath,  and 
coughing  tiU  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks.*  His  mind,  strong  as  it  was. 
sympathised  with  his  body.  His  judg- 
ment was  indeed  as  clear  as  ever.  But 
there  was,  during  some  month^  a  per- 
ceptible relaxation  of  tliat  energy  by 
which  he  had  been  distinguished. 
Even  his  Dutch  friends  whispered  that 
he  was  not  the  man  that  he  had  been 
at  the  Hague.t  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  qnit  London. 
He  accordingly  took  tip  his  residence 
in  the  purer  air  of  Hampton  Court 
That  mansion,  begun  by  the  magnifi- 
cent Wolsey,  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
tlie  architecture  which  flourished  in 
England  under  the  first  Tudors:  bat 
the  apartments  were  not,  according  to 

»  Burnet,  ii.  2. :  Burnet,  MS.  Harl.  65W. 
But  Ronquillo's  accoimt  is  much  more  cir- 
cumstantial. "  Nada  se  ha  visto  mas  desflgn- 
mdo  ;  y ,  qnantas  veces  he  estado  con  el,  le  be 
visto  toser  tanto  qne  se  le  saltab«i  las  lagri- 
mas,  y  se  ponia  moxado  y  arrancando ;  y  oon- 
fiesan  los  medicos  que  es  una  asma  incmnible.'' 
Mar.  ^.  1689.  Avaux  wrote  to  the  same 
effect  rrom  Ireland.  "  La  santfi  de  rnsarpa- 
tcnr  est  fort  mauvaise.  L'on  ne  croit  pas 
qu'il  vive  un  an."    April  ^. 

t  "  Hasta  decir  loa  mismos.Hollandeses  qne 
lo  desoonozcan,"  sajrs  Ronquillo.  "  II  est  «!>- 
solument  mal  propre  pour  le  rOle  qa'il  a  i  - 
jcner  IL  Thenre  qn'il  est,"  says  Avacx. 
"  Slothful  and  sickly,"  says  Evelyn.  March 
29.  1G89. 
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the  notions  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, well  fitted  for  purposes  of  state. 
Our  princes  therefore  had,  since  the 
Restoration,  repaired  thither  seldom, 
and  onlj  when  they  wished  to  live  for 
a  time  in  retirement  As  William  pur- 
posed to  make  the  deserted  edifice  his 
chief  pakce,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  build  and  to  plant;  nor  was  the 
necessity  disagreeable  to  him.  For  he 
had,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  a 
pleasure  in  decorating  a  country  house; 
and  next  to  hunting,  though  at  a  great 
interval,  his  favourite  amusements  were 
architecture  and  gardening.  He  had 
already  created  on  a  sandy  heath  in 
Guelders  a  paradise,  which  attracted 
multitudes  of  the  curious  from  Holland 
and  Westphalia.  Mary  had  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  house.  Bentinck  had 
superintended  the  digging  of  the  fii^h- 
ponds.  There  were  cascades  and  grot- 
toes, a  spacious  orangery,  and  an 
aviary  which  furnished  Hondekoeter 
-with  numerous  specimens  of  many- 
coloured  plumage.*  The  King,  in  his 
splendid  banishment,  pined  for  this 
favourite  seat,  and  found  some  conso- 
lation in  creating  another  Loo  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tbunes.  Soon  a  wide 
extent  of  ground  was  laid  out  in  for- 
mal walks  and  parterres.  Much  idle 
ingenuity  was  employed  in  forming 
that  intricate  labyrinth  of  verdure 
which  has  puzzled  and  amused  five 
generations  of  holiday  visitors  &om 
Ix>ndon.  limes  thirty  years  old  were 
transplanted  from  neighbouring  woods 
to  shade  the  alleys.  Artificial  foun- 
tains spouted  among  the  fiower  beds. 
A  new  court,  not  designed  with  the 
purest  taste,  but  stately,  spacious,  and 
commodious,  rose  under  the  direction 
of  Wren.  The  wainscots  were  adorned 
with  the  rich  and  delicate  carvings  of 
Gribbons.  The  staircases  were  in  a 
blaze  with  the  glaring  frescoes  of 
Verrio.  In  every  comer  of  the  man- 
sion appeared  a  profusion  of  gewgaws, 
not  yet  familiar  to  English  eyes.  Mary 
had  acquired  at  the  Hague  a  taste  for 
the  porcelain  of  China,  and  amused 
herself  by  forming  at  Hampton  a  vast 
collection  of  hideous  images,  and  of 
▼ases  on  which  houses,  trees,  bridges, 
•  See  Harris's  description  of  Loo,  1699. 


and  mandarins  were  depicted  in  out- 
rageous defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  per- 
spective. The  fashion,  a  frivolous  and 
inelegant  fSeushion  it  must  be  owned, 
which  was  thus  set  by  the  amiable 
Queen,  spread  fiist  and  wide.  In  a 
few  years  almost  every  great  house  in 
the  kingdom  contained  a  museum  of 
these  grotesque  baubles.  Even  states- 
men and  generals  were  not  ashamed  to 
be  renowned  as  judges  of  teapots  and 
dragons ;  and  satirists  long  continued 
to  repeat  that  a  fine  lady  valued  her 
mottled  green  pottery  quite  as  much  as 
she  valued  her  monkey,  and  much 
more  than  she  valued  her  husband.* 

But  the  new  palace  was  embellished 
with  works  of  art  of  a  very  different 
kind.  A  gallery  was  erected  for  the 
cartoons  of  BaphaeL  Those  great  pic- 
tures, then  and  still  the  finest  on  our 
side  of  the  Alps,  had  been  preserved 
by  Cromwell  from  the  fate  which  befell 
most  of  the  other  masterpieces  in  the 
collection  of  Charles  the  First,  but  had 
been  suffered  to  lie  during  many  years 
nailed  up  in  deal  boxes.  Peter,  raising 
the  cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Grate,  and 
Paul,  proclaiming  the  unknown  God  to 
the  philosophers  of  Athens,  were  now 
brought  forth  from  obscurity  to  be  con- 
templated by  artists  with  admiration 
and  despair.  The  expense  of  the  works 
at  Hampton  was  a  subject  of  bitter  com- 
plaint to  many  Tories,  who  had  very 
gently  blamed  the  boundless  profusion 
with  which  Charles  the  Second  had 
built  and  rebuilt,  furnished  and  refrir- 
nished,  the  dwelling  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth.t  The  expense,  however, 
was  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  discontent 
which  William's  change  of  residence 

*  Every  person  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
Pope  and  Addison  will  remouber  their  sar- 
casms on  this  taste.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tague took  the  other  side.  "  Old  China,"  she 
says,  "  is  below  nobody's  taste,  since  it  hna 
been  the  Duke  of  Argyle's,  whose  understand- 
ing has  never  been  doubted  either  by  his  friends 
or  enemies." 

t  Ab  to  the  works  at  Hampton  Court,  see 
Evelyn's  Diary,  July  16.  1689;  the  Tour 
through  Great  Britain,  1724;  the  British 
Apelles ;  Horace  Walpole  on  Modern  Garden- 
ing ;  Burnet,  ii.  2,  3. 

When  Evelyn  was  at  Hampton  Court,  in 
1662,  the  cartoons  were  not  to  be  seen.  The 
Triumphs  of  Andrea  Mantegna  were  then 
supposed  to  be  the  finest  pictures  In  tht 
palace. 
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excited.  There  was  no  loneer  a  court 
at  Westminster.  Whitehall,  once  the 
dailj  resort  of  the  noble  and  the 
powerful,  the  beantifnl  and  the  gay, 
the  place  to  which  fops  came  to  show 
their  new  peraqnes,  men  of  gallantry 
to  exchange  gliuioes  with  fine  ladies, 
politidans  to  pnsh  tlieir  fortunes, 
loungers  to  hear  the  news,  ooontry 
gentlemen  to  see  the  royal  iainily,  was 
now,  in  the  busiest  season  of  the  year, 
when  London  was  ftdl,  when  Parliament 
was  sitting,  left  desolate.  A  solitary 
sentinel  paced  the  grassffrown  pare- 
ment  before  that  door  which  had  once 
been  too  nanowfor  the  opposite  streams 
of  entering  and  departmg  courtiers. 
The  services  which  the  metropolis  had 
rendered  to  the  King  were  great  and 
recent;  and  it  was  thought  that  he 
might  have  requited  those  serrioes 
better  than  by  treating  it  as  Lewis 
had  treated  Paris.  Hali£ix  ventured 
to  hint  this,  but  was  silenced  by  a  few 
words  which  admitted  of  no  reply. 
**  Do  you  wish,"  said  William  peevishly, 
"to  see  me  dead?"* 
In  a  short  time  it  was  found  that 

Thecoart  H*™?'^'*  Court  was  too  for 
u  kmT "  from  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
******"*•  Commons,  and  from  the  public 
offices,  to  be  the  ordinary  abode  of 
the  Sovereign.  Instead,  however,  of 
returning  to  Whitehall,  William  deter- 
mined to  have  another  dwelling,  near 
enough  to  his  capital  for  the  transaction 
ot  business,  but  not  near  enough  to  be 
within  that  atmosphere  in  which  he 
could  not  pass  a  night  without  risk  of 
suffocation.  At  one  time  he  thought 
of  Holland  House,  the  villa  of  the  noble 
family  of  Rich ;  and  he  actually  resided 
there  some  week8.t  But  he  at  length 
fixed  his  choice  on  Kensington  House, 

*  Burnet,  11.  2. ;  Bereeby's  Memoirs.  Eon- 
quillo.  wrote  repeatedly  to  the  nine  effect. 
For  example,  "  Blen  qnlslera  que  el  Bey  faese 
mas  oomunlcable,  y  se  aoomodase  on  poco 
mas  al  hmnor  sociable  de  los  Ingleses,  y  qne 
estnblera  en  Londres :  pero  es  derto  que  bus 
achaqnea  no  se  lo  permiten."  July  ^.  1689. 
Avauz,  about  the  same  time,  wrote  thus  to 
Croiasy  from  Ireland :  "  Le  Prince  d'Qrange 
est  toujonrs  &  Hampton  Court,  et  jamais  IL  la 
ville :  et  le  peuple  est  fort  mal  satisfait  <le 
oette  manidre  bizarre  et  retirfe." 

t  Several  of  his  letters  to  Helnsins  are  dated 
from  H,ollaod  House. 


the  suburban  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham.  The  purchase  was  made 
for  eighteen  thousand  guineas,  and 
was  flowed  by  more  building,  more 
planting,  more  expense,  andmorediscon- 
tent*  At  present  Kensington  House 
is  considered  as  a  part  of  £>ndon.  It 
was  then  a  rural  mansion,  and  could 
not^  in  those  days  of  highwaym^i  and 
scourers,  of  roads  deep  in  mire  and 
nights  without  lamps,  be  the  rallying 
point  of  fj&shionable  society. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  King, 
who  treated  the  English  nobi-  ^jm^., 
Hty  and  gentry  so  ungraciously,  ron>in  Ci- 
could,  in  a  small  circle  of  his  '^  ** 
own  oountxymen,  be  easy,  friendly, 
even  jovial,  could  pour  out  his  feelings 
gamuonsly,  could  fill  his  glass,  perhaps 
too  often ;  and  this  was,  in  the  view  of 
our  forefathers,  an  aggravation  of  his 
offences.  Yet  our  forefathers  should 
have  had  the  sense  and  the  justice  to 
acknowledge  that  the  patriotism,  which 
they  considered  as  a  virtue  in  them- 
selves, could  not  be  a  taxHt  in  him.  It 
was  tmjust  to  blame  him  for  not  at 
once 'transferring  to  our  island  the  love 
which  he  bore  to  the  country  of  his 
birth.  K,  in  essentials,  he  did  his  duty 
towards  England,  he  might  well  )» 
suffered  to  feel  at  heart  an  affectionate 
preference  for  Holland.  Nor  is  it  a 
reproach  to  him  that  he  did  not,  in 
this  season  of  his  greatness,  discard 
companions  who  had  played  with  him 
in  his  childhood,  who  had  stood  by  him 
firmly  through  all  the  vicissitades  of 
his  youth  and  manhood,  who  had,  in 
defiance  of  the  most  loathsome  and 
de.adly  fqrms  of  infection,  kept  watch 
by  his  sick  bed,  who  had,  in  the  thickest 
of  the  battle,  thrust  themselves  between 
him  and  the  French  swords,  and  whose 
attachment  was,  not  to  the  Stadtholder 
or  to  the  King,  but  to  plain  William 
of  Nassau.  It  may  be  added  that  his 
old  friends  could  not  but  rise  in  his 
estimation  by  comparison  with  his  new 
courtiers.  To  the  end  of  his  life  ail 
his  Dutch  comrades,  without  exception, 
continued  to  deserve  his  confidence. 
They  could  be  out  of  humour  with  him, 

*  Luttrell's  Diary ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Feb.  S(k 
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it  is  tme ;  and,  when  out  of  humour, 
they  could  be  sullen  and  rude;  but 
neTer  did  they,  even  when  most  angry 
and  unreasonable,  fail  to  keep  his 
Becrets  and  to  watch  oyer  his  interests 
with  gentlemanlike  and  soldierlike 
fidelity.  Among  his  English  council- 
lors  such  fidelity  was  rare.*  It  is 
painful,  but  it  is  no  more  than  just,  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  but  too  good 
reason  for  thinking  meanly  of  our 
national  character.  That  character 
was  indeed,  in  essentials,  what  it  has 
always  been.  Veracity,  uprightness, 
and  manly  boldness  were  then,  as  now, 
qualities  eminently  English.  But  those 
qualities,  though  widely  diffused  among 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  sel- 
dom to  be  found  in  the  class  with  which 
William  was  best  acquainted.  The 
standard  of  honour  and  virtue  among 
our  public  men  was,  during  his  reign,  at 
the  very  lowest  point  His  predecessors 
had  bequeathed  to  him  a  court  foul 
with  all  the  vices  of  the  Bestoration,  a 
court  swarming  with  sycophants,  who 
were  ready,  on  the  first  turn  of  fortune, 
to  abandon  him  as  they  had  abandoned 
his  imde.  Here  and  there,  lost  in  that 
ignoble  crowd,  was  to  be  foimd  a  man 
of  true  integrity  and  public  spirit.  Yet 
even  such  a  man  could  not  long  live  in 
such  society  without  much  risk  that  the 
strictness  of  his  principles  would  be 
relaxed,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  impaired.  It  was 
surely  unjust  to  blame  a  prince  sur- 
rounded by  flatterers  and  traitors  for 
wishing  to  keep  near  him  four  or  five 
servants  whom  he  knew  by  proof  to  be 
faithful  even  to  death. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in 
.  which  oup  ancestors  were  un- 
m^Id^u  just  to  him.  They  had  ex- 
nutration.  pected  that,  as  soon  as  so 
distinguished  a  soldier  and  statesman 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he 
would    give   some  signal  proof,   Uiey 

*  De  Foe  makes  this  ezcnae  for  WiUiam : 

**  We  bum*  thf  King  that  he  rellei  too  mneh 
On  •trangen,  Germani,  HugueDOti,  and  Dutcli, 


And  Mldom  doM  bU  gnat  aflkin  of  itate 
To  EoglUh  ooanf  ellon  eommnnicate. 
The  tkct  might  very  well  be  aniwered  thus ; 
Be  has  too  often  been  betrajed  by  w. 
He  must  have  been  a  madman  to  rely 
On  English  gentlemen's  fidelity. 
The  foreigners  have  faithfully  obeyed  him, 
'    ^         rbat  Englishmen  have  e'er  betrayied  hkn.* 
The  True  Born  Englishman,  Part  iL 


scarcely  knew  what,  of  genius  and  vi- 
gour.     Unhappily,   durmg    the    first 
months  of  his  reign,  almost  every  thing 
went  wrong.   His  subjects,  bitterly  dis- 
appointed, threw  the  blame  on  him, 
and  began  to  doubt  whether  he  merited 
that  reputation  which  he  had  won  at 
his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  and 
which  the  splendid  success  of  his  last 
great  en  terprise  had  raised  to  the  highest 
point.    Had  they  been  in  a  temper  to 
judge  fairly,  they  would  have  perceived 
that  for  the  maladministzation  of  which 
they  with  good  reason  complained  ho 
was  not  responsible.     He  could  as  yet 
work  only  with  the  machineiy  which 
he  had  found ;  and  the  machinery  which 
he  had  found  .was  aU  rust  and  rotten- 
ness.    From  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  time  of  the  Eevolution, 
neglect  and  fraud  had  been  almost  con- 
stantly impairing  the  efficiency  of  every 
department  of  the  government.    Ho- 
nours and  public  trusts,  peerages,  baro- 
netcies, regiments,  frigates,  embassies, 
governments,  commissionerships,  leases 
of  crown  lands,  contracts  for  clothing, 
for  provisions,  for  ammunition,  pardons 
for  murder,  for  robbery,  for  arson,  were 
sold  at  Whitehall  scarcely  less  openly 
than  asparagus  at  Covent  Garden  or 
herrings  at  Billingsgate.    Brokers  had 
been  incessantly  plying  for  custom  in 
the  purlieus  of  the  court ;  and  of  these 
brokers  the  most  successful  had  been, 
in  the  days  of  Charles,  the  harlots,  and 
in  the  days  of  James,  the  priests.   From 
the  palace,  which  was  the  chief  seat  of 
this  pestilence,  the  taint  had  diffused 
itself  through  eveiy  office  and  through 
every  rank  in  every  office,  and  had  eveiy 
where  produced  feebleness  and  disor- 
ganisation.   So  rapid  was  the  progress 
of  the  decay  that,  within  eieht  years 
after  the  time  when  Oliver  had  been 
the  umpire  of  Europe,  the  roar  of  the 
guns  of  De  Euyter  was  heard  in  the 
Tower  of  London.     The  vices  which 
had  brought  that  great  humiliation  on 
the  country  had  ever  since  been  rooting 
themselves  deeper  and  spreading  them- 
selves wider.     James  had,  to  do  him 
justice,  corrected  a  few  of  the  gross 
abuses  which  disgraced  the  naval  ad- 
ministration.   Yet  the  naval  adminis- 
tration^   in   spite  of  his  attempts  to 
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reform  it,  moTed  the  contempt  of  men 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  dock- 
yards of  France  and  Holland.  The 
military  administration  was  still  worse. 
The  courtiers  took  bribes  from  the 
colonels  ;  the  colonels  cheated  the  sol- 
diers :  the  commissaries  sent  in  long 
bills  for  what  had  never  been  furnished : 
the  keepers  of  the  magazines  sold  the 
public  stores  and  pocketed  the  price. 
But  these  evils,  though  they  had  sprung 
into  existence  and  grown  to  maturity 
imder  the  government  of  Charles  and 
James,  first  made  themselves  severely 
felt  under  the  government  of  William. 
For  Charles  and  James  were  content 
to  be  the  vassals  and  pensioners  of 
a  powerful  and  ambitious  neighbour: 
they  submitted  to  his  ascendency:  they 
shunned  with  pusillanimous  caution 
whatever  could  give  him  offence :  and 
thus,  at  the  cost  of  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  that  ancient  and  glorious 
crown  wluch  they  unworthily  wore, 
they  avoided  a  conflict  which  would 
instantly  have  shown  how  helpless, 
under  their  misrule,  their  once  formi- 
dable kingdom  had  become.  Their 
ignominious  policy  it  was  neither  in 
William's  power  nor  in  his  nature  to 
follow.  It  was  only  by  arms  that  the 
liberty  and  religion  of  England  could 
be  protected  against  the  mightiest  enemy 
that  had  threatened  our  island  since 
the  Hebrides  were  strown  with  the 
wrecks  of  the  Armada.  The  body  po- 
litic, which,  while  it  remained  in  repose, 
had  presented  a  superficial  appearance 
of  health  and  vigour,  was  now  under 
the  necessity  of  straining  every  nerve 
in  a  wrestle  for  life  or  death,  and  was 
immediately  found  to  be  unequal  to  the 
exertion.  The  first  efforts  showed  an 
utter  relaxation  of  fibre,  an  utter  want 
of  training.  Those  efforts  were,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  failures ;  and 
every  failure  was  popularly  imputed, 
not  to  the  rulers  whose  mismanagement 
had  produced  the  infirmities  of  the  state, 
but  to  the  ruler  in  whose  time  the  in- 
firmities of  the  state  became  visible. 

William  might  indeed,  if  he  had 
been  as  absolute  as  Lewis,  have  used 
such  sharp  remedies  as  would  speedily 
have  restored  to  the  English  adminis- 
tration that  firm  tone  which  had  been 


wanting  since  the  death  of  Oliver.  Bat 
the  instantaneous  reform  of  inveterate 
abuses  was  a  task  fiir  beyond  the  powers 
of  a  prince  strictly  restrained  by  law, 
and  restrained  still  more  strictly  by  tiie 
difficulties  of  his  situation.* 

Some  of  the  most  serious  difficulties 
of  his  situation  were  caused  by  d,,,^ 
the  conduct  of  the  ministers  on  nou* 
whom,  new  as  he  was  to  the  l^ln 
details  of  English  affairs,  he  ""**• 
was  forced  to  rely  for  information  about 
men  and  things.  There  was  indeed  no 
want  of  ability  among  his  chief  coun- 
sellors: but  one  half  of  their  abilitj 
was  employed  in  counteracting  the  other 
half.  Between  the  Lord  President  and 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  there  was  an  in- 
veterate enmity.f  It  had  begun  twelve 
years  before  when  Danby  was  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  a  persecutor  of  non- 
conformists, an  uncompromising  de- 
fender of  prerogative,  and  when  Halifax 
was  rising  to  distinction  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  leaders  of  the  country 
party.  In  the  reign  of  James,  the  two 
statesmen  had  found  themselves  in  op- 
position together;  and  their  common 
hostility  to  France  and  to  Rome,  to  the 
High  Commission  and  to  the  dispensing 
power,  had  produced  an  apparent  re- 
conciliation ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
in  office  together  the  old  antipathy  re- 
vived. The  hatred  which  the  Whig 
party  felt  towards  them  both  ought,  it 
should  seem,  to  have  produced  a  dose 
alliance  between  them:  but  in  fact 
each  of  them  saw  with  complacency  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  other. 
Danby  exerted  himself  to  rally  round 
him  a  strong  phalanx  of  Tories.  Under 
the  plea  of  ill  health,  he  withdrew  fix)m 
court,  seldom  came  to  the  Council  over 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  preside,  passed 

*  Bonquillo  had  the  good  sense  and  jostioe 
to  make  allovranoes  which  the  English  d^  not 
make.  After  describing,  in  a  despatch  dated 
March  ■^.  1689,  the  lamentable  state  of  the 
military  and  naval  establishments,  he  sajs, 
"De  esto  no  tiene  culpa  el  Principe  de 
Oranges ;  porque  pensar  que  se  han  de  poder 
volver  en  dos  meses  tres  Reynos  de  abaxo 
arriba  es  una  extravagfancia.'*  Lord  President 
Stair,  in  a  letter  written  from  London  abont 
a  month  later,  says  that  the  delays  of  tiw  Eng- 
lish administration  had  lowered  the  King^i 
reputation, "  though  without  his  fault," 

t  Burnet,  ii.  4. ;  Reresby. 
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much  fcime  in  the  country,  and  took 
Bcarcely  any  part  in  public  affairs  ex- 
cept by  grumbling  and  sneering  at  all 
the  acts  of  the  goTemment,  and  by 
doing  jobs  and  getting  places  for  his 
personal  retainers.*  In  consequence 
of  this  defection,  Halifax  became  prime 
minister,  as  far  as  any  minister  could, 
in  that  reign,  be  called  prime  minister. 
An  immense  load  of  business  fell  on 
him ;  and  that  load  he  was  unable  to 
sustain.  In  wit  and  eloquence,  in  am- 
plitude pf  comprehension  and  subtlety 
of  disquisition,  he  had  no  equal  among 
the  statesmen  of  his  time.  But  that 
very  fertility,  that  very  acuteness,  which 
gave  a  singular  charm  to  his  conversa- 
tion, to  his  oratory,  and  to  his  writings, 
unfitted  him  for  the  work  of  promptly 
deciding  practical  questions.  He  was 
slow  from  very  quickness.  For  he  saw 
so  many  arguments  for  and  against 
every  possible  course  that  he  was  longer 
in  making  up  his  mind  than  a  duU  man 
would  have  been.  Instead  of  acquies- 
cing in  his  first  thoughts,  he  replied  on 
himself,  rejoined  on  himself,  and  sur- 
rejoined on  himself.  Those  who  heard 
him  talk  owned  that  he  talked  like  an 
angel :  but  too  often,  when  he  had  ex- 
hausted all  that  could  be  said,  and 
came  to  act,  the  time  for  action  was 
over. 

Meanwhile  the  two  Secretaries  of 
State  were  constantly  labouring  to  draw 
their  master  in  diametrically  opposite 
directions.  Every  scheme,  every  person, 
recommended  by  one  of  them  was  re- 
probated by  the  other.  Nottingham 
was  never  weary  of  repeating  that  the 
old  Eoundhead  party,  the  party  which 
had  taken  the  life  of  Charles  the  First 
and  had  plotted  against  the  life  of 
Charles  the  Second,  was  in  principle 
republican,  and  that  the  Tories  were 
the  only  true  friends  of  monarchy. 
Shrewsbury  replied  that  the  Tories 
might  be  friends  of  monarchy,  but  that 
they  regarded  James  as  their  monarch. 
Nottingham  was  always  bringing  to  the 
closet  intelligence  of  the  wild  day- 
dieams  in  which  a  few  old  eaters  of 
calf  s  head,  the  remains  of  the  once  for- 
midable party  of  Bradshaw  and  Ireton, 

»  Beresby's  Memoirs ;  Burnet  MS.   Harl. 
6584. 
VOli.  II. 


still  indulged  at  taverns  in  tlie  city. 
Shrewsbury  produced  ferocious  lam- 
poons which  the  Jacobites  dropped 
every  day  in  the  coffeehouses.  "  Every 
Whig,"  said  the  Toiy  Secretary,  "  is  an 
enemy  of  Your  M^'estv's  prerogative." 
"  Every  Tacy"  said  tne  Whig  Secre- 
tary, "  is  an  enemy  of  Your  Majesty's 
title."* 

At  the  Treasury  there  was  a  compli- 
cation of  jealousies  and  quarrels.f 
Both  the  First  Commissioner,  Mor- 
daunt,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Delamere,  were  zealous 
Whigs:  but,  though  they  held  the 
same  political  creed,  their  tempers  dif- 
fered widely.  Hordaimt  was  volatile, 
dissipated,  and  generous.  The  wits  of 
that  time  laughed  at  the  way  in  which 
he  flew  about  from  Hampton  Court  to 
the  Eoyal  Exchange,  and  from  the  Boyal 
Exchange  back  to  Hampton  Court. 
How  he  found  time  for  dress,  politics, 
lovemaking,  and  balladmaking  was  a 
wonder.  I  Delamere  was  gloomy  and 
acrimonious,  austere  in  his  private 
morals,  and  punctual  in  his  devotions, 
but  greedy  of  ignoble  gain.  The  two 
principal  ministers  of  finance,  there- 
fore, became  enemies,  and  agreed  only 
in  hating  their  colleague  GK>dolphin. 
What  business  had  he  at  Whiteh^  in 
these  days  of  Protestant  ascendency,  he 
who  had  sate  at  the  same  board  with 
Papists,  he  who  had  never  scrupled  to 
attend  Mary  of  Modena  to  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  the  Mass  ?  The  most 
provoking  circumstance  was  that  Go- 
dolphin,  though  his  name  stood  only 
third  in  the  commission,  was  really 
first  Lord.  For  in  financial  knowledge 
and  in  habits  of  business  Mordaunt 
and  Delamere  were  mere  children  when 
compared  with  him ;  and  this  William 
soon  discovered.! 

Similar  feuds  raged  at  the  other 
great  boards  and  through  all  the  sub- 
ordinate ranks  of  public  functionaries. 
In  every  customhouse,  in  every  arsenal, 

*  Burnet,  ii.  3, 4. 15. 
t  Ibid.  ii.  5. 

X  "  How  doe*  he  do  to  distribute  his  boun, 
Nome  to  the  Court,  and  tome  to  tbo  City, 
Some  to  the  State,  and  aome  to  Lore's  nowen, 
Some  to  be  vain,  and  tome  to  be  witty  r  " 

The  Modern  Lampoonen,  a  jKwm  of  1690. 

$  Burnet,  IL  4. 
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were  ir  Shiewsbuiy  and  a  Nottingham, 
A  Delamere  and  a  Godolphin.  The 
Whigs  complained  that  there  was  no 
department  in  which  creatures  of  the 
fflJlen  tyranny  were  not  to  be  found.  It 
was  idle  to  allege  that  these  men  were 
versed  in  the  details  of  business,  that 
they  were  the  depositaries  of  official 
tniditionB,  and  that  the  friends  of 
liberty  having  been,  during  many  years, 
excluded  from  public  employment,  must 
necessarily  be  incompetent  to  take  on 
themselves  at  once  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  Experience  doubtless 
had  its  value :  but  surely  the  first  of 
all  the  qualifications  of  a  servant  was 
fidelity ;  and  no  Tory  could  be  a  really 
faithful  servant  of  the  new  government 
If  King  William  were  wise,  he  would 
rather  trust  novices  zealous  for  his 
interest  and  honour  than  veterans, 
who  might  indeed  possess  ability  and 
knowledge,  but  who  would  use  that 
ability  and  that  knowledge  to  effect  his 
ruin. 

The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
plained that  their  share  of  power  bore 
no  proportion  to  their  number,  or  to 
their  weight  in  the  country,  and  that 
every  where  old  and  useful  public  ser- 
vants were,  for  the  crime  of  being 
friends  to  monarchy  and  to  the  Church, 
tamed  out  of  their  posts  to  make  way 
for  Bye  House  plotters  and  haunters  of 
conventicles.  These  upstarts,  adepts 
in  the  arts  of  factious  agitation,  but 
ignorant  of  all  that  belonged  to  their 
new  calling,  would  be  just  beginning  to 
learn  their  business  when  they  had 
undone  the  nation  by  their  blunders. 
To  be  a  rebel  and  a  schismatic  was 
Burely  not  aH  that  ought  to  be  required 
of  a  man  in  high  employment  What 
would  become  of  the  finances,  what  of 
the  marine,  if  Whigs  who  could  not 
understand  the  plainest  balance  sheet 
were  to  manage  the  revenue,  and  Whigs 
«rho  had  never  walked  over  a  dockyard 
tofitoutthefieet?* 

*  Ronqrdllo  calls  the  Whig  fonctionaries 
**  Gtente  que  no  tienen  inratica  ni  ezperiencia." 
He  adds,  "  Y  de  esto  procede  el  pasarse  un 
mcs  7  tm  otro,  sin,  ezecutaise  nada."  June 
24.  1689.  In  one  of  the  innnmerable  Dia- 
logues which  appeared  at  that  time,  the  Tory 
interlocutor  puts  the  question,  "  Do  you  think 
the  goyemment  would  be  better  served  by 


The  truth  is  that  the  charges  which 
the  two  parties  brought  agiunst  each 
other  were,  to  a  great  extent,  well 
founded,  but  that  the  blame  which  both 
threw  on  William  was  unjust  Official 
experience  was  to  be  found  almost 
exclusively  among  the  Tories,  hearty 
attachment  to  the  new  settlement  al- 
most  exclusively  among  the  Whigs.  It 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  "King  that  the 
knowledge  and  the  zeal,  which,  com- 
bined, make  a  valuable  servant  of  the 
state,  must  at  that  time  be  h|id  sepa- 
rately or  not  at  all.  If  he  employed 
men  of  one  party,  there  was  great  risk 
of  mistakes.  If  he  employed  men  of 
the  other  party,  there  was  great  risk  of 
treachery.  If  he  employed  men  of  both 
parties  there  was  still  some  risk  of 
mistakes ;  there  was  still  some  risk  of 
treachery;  and  to  these  risks  was  added 
the  certainty  of  dissension.  He  mi|^t 
join  Whigs  and  Tories :  but  it  was  be- 
yond his  power  to  mix  them.  In  the 
same  office,  at  the  same  desk,  th^  were 
still  enemies,  and  agreed  only  in  mur- 
muring at  the  Prince  who  tried  to 
mediate  between  them.  It  was  inevit- 
able that,  in  such  drcumstances,  the 
administration,  fiscal,  military,  naval, 
should  be  feeble  and  unsteady;  that 
nothing  should  be  done  in  quite  the 
right  way  or  at  quite  the  right  time ; 
tlmt  the  distractions  from  whidi  scarcely 
any  public  office  was  exempt  should 
produce  disasters,  and  that  every  dis- 
aster should  increase  the  distractions 
from  which  it  had  sprung. 

There  was  indeed  one  department  of 
which  the  business  was  well  Deput. 
conducted;  and   that  was  the  rSHi 
department  of  Foreign  Afibirs.  Affun. 
There  William  directed  every  thing, 
and,  on  important  occasions,   neither 
asked   the   advice  nor   employed  the 
agency  of  any  English  politician.    One 
invaluable  assistant  he  had,  Anthony 
Heinsius,  who,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
Revolution  had  been  accomplished,  be- 
came Pensionaiy  of  Holland.  Heinsins 
had  entered  public  life  as  a  member  of 
that  party  which  was  jealous  of  the 
power  of  tlie  House  of  Orange,  and 

strangers  to  business?"  The  Whig  aoswers, 
"  Better  ignorant  friends  tban  understanding 
enemies." 
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desirous  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
France.  But  he  had  been  sent  in  1681 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Versailles ; 
and  a  short  residence  there  had  pro- 
duced a  complete  change  in  his  views. 
On  a  near  acquaintance,  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  power  and  provoked  by  the  in- 
solence of  that  Court  of  which,  while 
he  contemplated  it  only  at  a  distance, 
he  had  formed  a  &vourable  opinion. 
He  found  that  his  country  was  despised. 
He  saw  his  religion  persecuted.  His 
official  character  did  not  save  him  from 
some  personal  afi&onts  which,  to  the 
latest  day  of  his  long  career,  he  never 
forgot.  He  went  home  a  devoted  adhe- 
rent of  William  and  a  mortal  enemy  of 
Xicwis.* 

The  office  of  Pensionary,  always  im- 
portant, was  peculiarly  important  when 
the  Stadtholaer  was  absent  from  the 
Haigue.  Had  the  poHtics  of  Heinsius 
been  still  what  they  once  were,  all  the 
great  designs  of  William  might  have 
been  frusteited.  But  happily  there 
was  between  these  two  eminent  men  a 
perfect  friendship,  which,  till  death 
dissolved  it,  appears  never  to  have 
been  interrupted  for  one  moment  by 
suspicion  or  ill  humour.  On  all  large 
questions  of  European  policy  they  cor- 
dially agreed.  They  corresponded  as- 
siduouslyand  most  unreservedly.  For, 
though  William  was  slow  to  give  his 
confidence,  yet,  when  he  gave  it,  he 
gave  it  entire.  The  correspondence  is 
still  extant,  and  is  most  honourable  to 
both.  The  King's  letters  would  alone 
suffice  to  prove  that  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  whom  Europe  has 
produced.  While  he  lived,  the  Pen- 
sionary was  content  to  be  the  most 
obedient,  the  most  trusty,  and  the  most 
discreet  of  sen'ants.  But,  after  the 
death  of  the  master,  the  servant  proved 
himself  capable  of  supplying  with  emi- 
nent ability  the  master's  place,  and  was 
renowned  throughout  Europe  as  oiie  of 
the  great  Triumvirate  which  humbled 
the  pride  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenthf 

*  N^^rodations  de  If.  Le  Comte  d'Avanz, 
4  Mars  1683 ;  Torc/s  Memoirs. 

t  The  original  oorrespondenco  of  William 
and  Heinsitis  is  in  Dutch.  A  French  transla- 
tion of  all  William's  letters,  and  an  English 
translation  of  a  few  of  Heinsius's  letters,  are 
among   the  Mackintosh  MSS.    The  Baron 


The  foreign  policy  of  England,  di- 
rected immediately  by  William  R^ngion. 
in  close  concert  with  Heinsius,  «ii«puu». 
was,  at  this  time,  eminently  skilful  and 
successful  But  in  eveiy  other  part  of 
the  administration  the  evils  arising 
from  the  mutual  animosity  of  fac- 
tions were  but  too  plaioly  discern- 
ible. Nor  was  this  aU.  To  the  evils 
arising  &om  the  mutual  animosity 
of  factions  were  added  other  evils 
arising  fix>m  the  mutual  animosity  of 
sects. 

The  year  1 689  is  a  not  less  important 
epoch  in  the  ecclesiastical  than  in  the 
civil  history  of  England.  In  that  year 
was  granted  the  first  legal  indulgence 
to  Dissenters.  In  that  year  was  made 
the  last  serious  attempt  to  bring  the 
Presbyterians  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  England.  From  that  year 
dates  a  new  schism,  made,  in  defiance 
of  ancient  precedents,  by  men  who  had 
always  professed  to  regard  schism  with 
peculiar  abhorrence,  and  ancient  pre- 
cedents with  peculiar  veneration.  In 
that  year  began  the  long  struggle  be^ 
tween  two  great  parties  of  conrormists. 
Those  parties  indeed  had,  under  various 
forms,  existed  within  the  Anglican 
communion  ever  since  the  Eeformation; 
but  till  after  the  Bevolution  they  did 
not  appear  marshalled  in  regular  and 
permanent  order  of  battle  against  each 
other,  and  were  therefore  not  known 
by  established  names.  Some  time  after 
the  accession  of  William  they  began  to 
be  cadled  the  High  Church  party  and 
the  Low  Church  ^arty ;  and,  long  oefore 
the  end  of  his  reign,  these  appc^ations 
were  in  common  use.^ 

In  the  summer  of  1688  the  breaches 
which  had  long  divided  the  great  body 
of  English  Protestants  had  seemed 
to  be  almost  closed.    Disputes  about 

Birtema  de  Grovestins,  who  has  had  access  to 
the  originals,  frequently  quotes  passages  in 
his  "  Histoire  des  luttes  et  rivalit^  entre  les 
puissances  maritimes  et  la  France."  There  is 
very  little  difference  in  substance,  though 
much  in  phraseology,  between  his  vcarsion  and 
that  which  I  have  used. 

*  "niongh  these  very  convenient  names  are 
not,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  be  found  in  any  book 
printed  during  the  earlier  yean  of  William's 
reign,  I  shall  use  them  without  scruple,  as 
others  have  done,  in  writing  about  the  trans- 
actions of  those  years. 
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Bishops  and  Synods,  written  prayers 
and  eztemporaneous  prayers,  white 
gowns  and  black  gowns,  sprinkling  and 
dipping,  kneeling  and  sitting,  had  been 
for  a  short  space  intermitted.  Tlie  ser- 
ried array  which  was  then  drawn  np 
against  Popery  measured  the  whole 
of  the  vast  interval  which  separated 
Bancroft  from  Bunyan.  Prelates,  re- 
cently conspicuous  as  persecutors,  now 
declared  themselves  mends  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  exhorted  their  clergy 
to  live  in  a  constant  interchange  of 
hospitality  and  of  kind  offices  with 
the  separatists.  Separatists,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  had  recently  con- 
sidered mitres  and  lawn  sleeves  as 
the  livery  of  Antichrist,  were  putting 
candles  in  windows  and  throwing 
feggots  on  bonfires  in  honour  of  the 
prelates. 

These  feelings  continued  to  grow  till 
they  attained  their  greatest  height  on 
the  memorable  day  on  which  the  com- 
mon oppressor  flnall  v  quitted  Whitehall, 
and  on  which  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude, tricked  out  in  orange  ribands, 
welcomed  the  common  deliverer  to 
Saint  James's.  When  the  clergy  of 
London  came,  headed  by  Compton,  to 
express  their  gratitude  to  him  by  whose 
instrumentality  God  had  wrought  sal- 
vation for  the  Church  and  the  State, 
the  procession  was  swollen  by  some 
eminent  nonconformist  divines.  It  was 
delightful  to  many  good  men  to  hear 
that  piouB  and  learned  Presbyterian 
ministers  had  walked  in  the  train  of  a 
Bishop,  had  been  greeted  by  him  with 
fraternal  kindness,  and  had  been  an- 
nounced by  him  in  the  presence  chamber 
as  his  dear  and  respected  friends,  sepa- 
rated from  him  indeed  by  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  minor  points,  but 
united  to  him  by  Christian  charity  and 
by  common  zeal  for  the  essentials  of 
the  reformed  faith.  There  had  never 
before  been  such  a  day  in  England ; 
and  there  has  never  since  been  such  a 
day.  The  tide  of  feeling  was  already 
on  the  turn ;  and  the  ebb  was  even 
more  rapid  than  the  flow  had  been.  In 

The  High  *  ^®^  ^®^  hours  the  High 
chtirch  Churchman  began  to  feel  ten- 
vartj.  (Jemess  for  the  enemy  whose 
tyranny  was  now  no  longer  feared,  and 


dislike  of  the  allies  whose  services  were 
now  no  longer  peeded.     It  was  easy  to 
gratify  both  feelings  by  imputing  to  the 
dissenters  the   misgovemment  of  the 
exiled  King.    His  Majesty, — such  was 
now  the  language  of  too  many  Anglican 
divines, — would  have  been  an  excellent 
sovereign  had  he  not  been  too  confiding 
too  forgiving.    He  had  put  his  trust  in 
a  class  of  men  who  hated  his  office,  his 
family,   his    person,   with    implacable 
hatred.     He  had  ruined  himself  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  conciL'ate  them.    He 
had  relieved  them,  in  defiance  of  lav 
and  of  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  old 
royalist  party,  from  the  presamre  of  the 
penal  code ;  had  allowed  them  to  wor- 
ship God  publicly  after  their  own  mean 
and  tasteless  fashion;    had  admitted 
them  to  the  bench  of  justice  and  to  the 
Privy  Council;  had  gratified  them  with 
fur  robes,  gold   chains,   salaries,  and 
pensions.     In  return  for  his  liberality, 
these  people,  once  so  uncouth  in  de- 
meanour, once  so  savage  in  opposition 
even  to  legitimate  authority,  had  be- 
come the  most    abject   of   fiattereis. 
They  had  continued  to  applaud  and 
encourage  him  when  the  most  devoted 
friends   of  his  family  had  retired  in 
shame   and  sorrow  from  his   palace. 
Who  had  more  foully  sold  the  religion 
and  liberty  of  England  than  Titos? 
Wlio  had  been  more  zealous  for  the 
dispensing  power  than  Alsop?    Who 
had  urged  on  the  persecution  of  the 
seven  Bishops  more  fiercely  than  Lobb  ? 
What  chaplain  impatient  for  a  deaneiv 
had  ever,  even  when  preaching  in  the 
royal  presence  on  the  thirtieth  of  Janu- 
ary or  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  ut- 
tered aduliition  more  gross  than  might 
easily  be  found  in  those  addresses  br 
which  dissenting    congregations    had 
testified  their  gratitude  for  the  illegal 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  ?     Was  it 
strange  that  a  1)rince  who  had  never 
studied  law  books  should  have  believed 
that  he  was  only  exercising  his  rightfiil 
prerogative,  when  he  waa  thus  encou- 
raged by  a  faction  which,  had  alwajrs 
ostentatiously  professed  hatred  of  arbi- 
trary power  ?   Misled  by  such  guidance 
he  had  gone  further  ana  further  in  the 
wrong  path:  he  had  at  length  estranged 
from  him  hearts  which  would  once  hare 
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|>oared  forth  their  best  blood  in  his 
defence:  he  had  left  himself  no  sup- 
porters except  his  old  foes ;  and,  when 
the  day  of  peril  came,  he  had  found 
that  the  feeling  of  his  old  foes  towards 
him  was  still  what  it  had  been  when 
they  had  attempted  to  rob  him  of  his 
inheritance,  and  when  they  had  plotted 
against  his  life.  Every  man  of  sense 
had  long  known  that  the  sectaries  bore 
no  love  to  monarchy.  It  had  now 
been  found  that  they  bore  as  little  love 
to  freedom.  To  trust  them  with  power 
would  be  an  error  not  less  f&t&l  to  the 
nation  than  to  the  throne.  If,  in  order 
to  redeem  pledges  somewhat  rashly 
given,  it  should  be  thought  necessary 
to  grant  them  relief,  every  concession 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  limitations 
and  precautions.  Above  all,  no  man 
\irho  was  an  enemy  to  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  realm  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  bear  any  part  in  the  civil 
government. 

Between  the  nonconformists  and  the 
^^  ,  rigid  conformists  stood  the  Low 
2^'  cLch  party.  That  party 
'^^*  contained,  as  it  still  contains, 
two  very  different  elements,  a  Puritan 
element  and  a  Latitudinarian  element. 
On  almost  every  question,  however, 
relating  either  to  ecclesiastical  polity 
or  to  the  ceremonial  of  public  worship, 
the  Puritan  Low  Churchman  and  the 
Latitudinarian  Low  Churchman  were 
perfectly  agreed.  They  saw  in  the 
existing  polity  and  in  the  existing  cere- 
monial no  defect,  no  blemish,  which 
could  make  it  their  duty  to  become 
Dissenters.  Nevertheless  they  held  that 
both  the  polity  and  the  ceremonial  were 
means  and  not  ends,  and  that  the 
essential  spirit  of  Christianity  might 
exist  without  episcopal  orders  and 
•without  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
They  had,  while  James  was  on  the 
throne,  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
forming  the  great  Protestant  coalition 
against  Popery  and  tyranny ;  and  they 
continued  in  1689  to  hold  the  same 
conciliatory  language  which  they  had 
held  in  1688.  They  gently  blamed 
the  scruples  of  the  nonconformists.  It 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  weakness  to 
imagine  that  there  could  be  any  sin  in 
wearing  a  white  robe,  in  tracing  a  cross, 


in  kneeling  at  the  rails  of  an  altar. 
But  the  highest  authority  had  given 
the  plainest  directions  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  weakness  was  to  be 
treated.  The  weak  brother  was  not  to 
be  judged :  he  was  not  to  be  despised: 
believers  who  had  stronger  minds  were 
commanded  to  sooth  him  by  large 
compliances,  and  carefully  to  remove 
out  of  his  path  every  stumbling  block 
which  could  cause  him  to  offend.  An 
apostle  had  declared  that,  though  he 
had  himself  no  misgivings  about  the 
use  of  animal  food  or  of  wine,  he  would 
eat  herbs  and  drink  water  rather  than 
give  scandal  to  the  feeblest  of  his  flock. 
"What  would  he  have  thought  of  eccle- 
siastical jrulers  who,  for  the  sake  of  a 
vestment,  a  gesture,  a  posture,  had  not 
only  torn  the  Church  asunder,  but  had 
filled  all  the  gaols  of  England  with 
men  of  orthodox  faith  and  saintly  life? 
The  reflections  thrown  by  the  High 
Churchmen  on  the  recent  conduct  of 
the  dissenting  body  the  Low  Church- 
men pronounced  to  be  grossly  unjust. 
The  wonder  was,  not  that  a  few  non- 
conformists should  have  accepted  with 
thanks  an  indulgence  which,  illegal  as 
it  was,  had  opened  the  doors  of  their 
prisons  and  given  security  to  their 
hearths,  but  that  the  nonconformists 
generally  should  have  been  true  to  the 
cause  of  a  constitution  from  the  benefits 
of  which  they  had  been  long  excluded. 
It  was  most  imfair  to  impute  to  a  great 
party  the  faults  of  a  few  individuals. 
Even  among  the  Bishops  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  James  had  found  tools 
and  sycophants.  The  conduct  of  Cart- 
wright  and  Parker  had  been  much  more 
inexcusable  than  that  of  Alsop  and 
Lobb.  Yet  those  who  held  the  dis- 
senters answerable  for  the  errors  of 
Alsop  and  Lobb  would  doubtless  think 
it  most  unreasonable  to  hold  the  Church 
answerable  for  the  far  deeper  guilt  of 
Cartwright  and  Parker. 

The  Low  Church  clergymen  were  a 
minority,  and  not  a  large  minority,  of 
their  profession :  but  their  weight  was 
much  more  than  proportioned  to  their 
numbers;  for  they  mustered  strong  in 
the  capital:  they  had  great  influence 
there ;  and  the  average  of  intellect  and 
knowledge  was    higher  among  them 
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than  among  their  order  generally.  We 
■hould  probably  overrate  their  numeri- 
cal strength,  if  we  were  to  estimate 
them  at  a  tenth  part  of  the  priesthood. 
Yet  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  there 
were  among  them  as  many  men  of  dis- 
tinguished eloquence  and  learning  as 
oould  be  found  in  the  other  nine  tenths. 
Among  the  laity  who  conformed  to  the 
established  religion  the  parties  were 
not  unerenly  Glanced.  Indeed  the 
line  which  separated  them  deviated  very 
little  from  the  line  which  separated  the 
Whigs  and  the  Tories.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  had  been  elected 
when  the  Whigs  were  triumphant,  the 
Low  Church  party  greatly  preponder- 
ated. In  the  Lords  there  was  an  almost 
exact  equipoise;  and  rery  slight  cir- 
cumstances sufficed  to  turn  the  scale. 
The  head  of  the  Low  Church  party 

wiiiian't  ^^**  *^®  King.  He  had  been 
%iw«  eon.  bred  a  Presbyterian :  he  was, 
:^Tc'%a.from  rational  conviction,  a 
•^po»»«7.  Latitudinarian ;  and  personal 
ambition,  as  well  as  higher  motives, 
prompted  him  to  act  as  mediator 
among  Protestant  sects.  He  was  bent 
on  effecting  three  great  reforms  in  the 
laws  touching  ecclesiastical  matters. 
His  first  object  was  to  obtain  for  dis- 
senters permission  to  celebrate  their 
worship  in  freedom  and  security.  His 
second  objectwas  to  make  such  changes 
in  the  Anglican  ritual  and  polity  as, 
without  o&nding  those  to  whom  that 
ritual  and  that  polity  were  dear,  might 
conciliate  the  moderate  nonconformists. 
His  third  object  was  to  throw  open 
civil  offices  to  Protestants  without  dis- 
tinction of  sect.  All  his  three  objects 
were  good;  but  the  first  only  was  at 
that  time  attainable.  He  came  too  late 
for  the  second,  and  too  early  for  the 
third. 

A  few  days  after  his  accession,  he 
_     _      took  a  step  which  indicated, 

Bompt,         .  ■*■  All  • 

Dishopor  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
»*"*J>ur7.  ^jfgjj^  jjig  sentiments  touching 

ecclesiastical  polity  and  public  worship. 
He  found  only  one  see  unprovided  wim 
a  Bishop.  Seth  Ward,  who  had  during 
many  years  had  chaige  of  the  diocese 
of  Salisbury,  and  who  had  been  ho- 
nourably distinguished  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Boyal  Society,  having 


long  survived  his  faculties,  died  while 
the  country  was  agitated  by  the  elec- 
tions for  the  Convention,  without 
knowing  that  great  events,  of  which 
not  the  least  important  had  passed 
under  his  own  roo^  had  saved  his 
Church  and  his  country  from  rain. 
The  choice  of  a  successor  was  no  light 
matter.  That  choice  would  inevitably 
be  considered  by  the  countiy  as  a  pro- 
gnostic of  the  highest  import  The 
King  too  might  well  be  perplexed  by 
the  number  of  divines  whose  emditiozi, 
eloquence,  courage,  and  uprightness 
had  been  conspicuously  displayed  dur- 
ing the  contentions  of  the  laist  three 
years.  The  preference  was  given  to 
Burnet.  His  claims  were  doubtless 
great.  Yet  William  might  hare  had  a 
more  tranquil  reign  if  he  had  postponed 
for  a  time  the  well  earned  promotion 
of  his  chaplain,  and  had  bestowed  the 
first  great  spiritual  preferment^  which, 
after  the  Bevolution,  fell  to  the  disposal 
of  the  Crown,  on  some  eminent  theo- 
logian, attached  to  the  new  settlement, 
yet  not  generally  hated  by  the  clergy. 
Unhappily  the  name  of  Burnet  was 
odious  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
Anglican  priesthood.  Though,  as  re- 
spected doctrine,  he  by  no  means 
belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Latitudinarian  party,  he  was  popu- 
larly regarded  as  the  personification  of 
the  Latitudinarian  spirit.  This  dis- 
tinction he  owed  to  the  prominent 
place  which  he  held  in  literature  and 
politics,  to  the  readiness  of  his  toDgne 
and  of  his  pen,  and  above  all  to  the 
frankness  and  boldness  of  his  nature, 
frankness  which  could  keep  no  secret, 
and  boldness  which  flinched  from  no 
danger.  He  had  formed  but  a  low 
estimate  of  the  character  of  his  clerical 
brethren  considered  as  a  body;  and, 
with  his  usual  indiscretion,  he  fre- 
quently suffered  his  opinion  to  escape 
him.  They  hated  him  in  return  with 
a  hatred  which  has  descended  to  their 
successors,  and  which,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  century  and  a  hal^  does  not  appear 
to  languish. 

As  soon  as  the  King's  decision  was 
known,  the  question  was  every  where 
asked.  What  will  the  Archbishop  do? 
Sancroft  had  absented  himself  from 
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the  Convention :  he  had  refused  to  sit 
in  the  "Piivy  Council:  he  had  ceased 
to  confirm,  to  ordain,  and  to  institute ; 
and  he  was  seldom  seen  beyond  the 
walls  of  his  palace  at  Lambeth.  He, 
on  all  occasions,  professed  to  think 
himself  stiU  bound  by  his  old  oath  of 
allegiance.  Burnet  he  regarded  as  a 
scandal  to  the  priesthood,  a  Presby- 
terian in  a  surplice.  The  prelate  who 
should  lay  hands  on  that  unworthy 
head  would  commit  more  than  one 
great  sin.  He  would,  in  a  sacred  place, 
and  before  a  great  congregation  of  the 
faithful,  at  once  acknowledge  an  usurper 
as  a  King,  and  confer  on  a  schismatic 
the  charact-er  of  a  Bishop.  During 
some  time  Sancroft  positively  declared 
that  he  would  not  obey  the  precept  of 
"William.  Lloyd  of  Saint  Asaph,  who 
was  the  common  friend  of  the  Archbi- 
shop and  of  the  Bishop  elect,  entreated 
and  expostulated  in  vam.  Nottingham, 
who,  of  all  the  laymen  connected  with 
the  new  government,  stood  best  with 
the  clergy,  tried  his  influence,  but  to 
no  better  purpose.  The  Jacobites  said 
every  where  that  they  were  sure  of  the 
good  old  Primate;  that  he  had  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr ;  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  brave,  in  the  cause  of  the 
Monarchy  and  of  the  Church,  the  ut- 
most rigour  of  those  laws  with  which 
the  obsequious  parliaments  of  the  six- 
teenth centuiy  had  fenced  the  Koyal 
Supremacy.  He  did  in  truth  hold  out 
long.  But  at  the  last  moment  his 
heart  failed  him,  and  he  looked  round 
him  for  some  mode  of  escape.  For- 
tunately, as  childish  scruples  often 
disturbed  his  conscience,  childish  ex- 
pedients often  quieted  it.  A  more 
childish  expedient  than  that  to  which 
he  now  resorted  is  not  to  be  found 
in  all  the  tomes  of  the  casuists.  He 
would  not  himself  bear  a  part  in  the 
service.  He  would  not  publicly  pray 
for  the  Prince  and  Princess  as  King 
and  Queen.  He  would  not  call  for 
their  mandate,  order  it  to  be  read,  and 
then  proceed  to  obey  it  But  he  issued 
a  commission  empowering  any  three  of 
his  suf&agans  to  commit,  in  his  name, 
and  as  his  delegates,  the  sins  which  he 
did  not  choose  to  commit  in  person.  The 
reproaches  of  all  parties  soon  made 


him  ashamed  of  himself.  He  then 
tried  to  suppress  the  evidence  of  his 
fault  by  means  more  discreditable  than 
the  fault  itself.  He  abstracted  from 
among  the  public  records  of  which  he 
was  the  guardian  the  instrument  by 
which  he  had  authorised  his  brethren 
to  act  for  him,  and  was  with  difficulty 
induced  to  give  it  up.* 

Burnet  however  had,  un^er  the  au- 
thority of  this  instrument,  been  conse- 
cratei  When  he  next  waited  on  Mary, 
she  reminded  him  of  the  conversations 
which  they  had  held  at  the  Hague  about 
the  high  duties  and  grave  responsibility 
of  Bishops.  **  I  hope,"  she  said,  "  that 
you  will  put  your  notions  in  practice." 
Her  hope  was  not  disappointed.  What- 
ever maybe  thoughtof  Bumef  s  opinions 
touching  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity, 
or  of  the  temper  and  judgment  which 
he  showed  in  defending  those  opinions, 
the  utmost  malevolence  of  faction  ooidd 
not  venture  to  deny  that  he  tended  his 
flock  with  a  zeal,  diligence,  and  disin- 
terestedness worthy  of  the  purest  ages 
of  the  Church.  His  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire. 
These  counties  he  divided  into  districts 
which  he  sedulously  visited.  About 
two  months  of  every  summer  he  passed 
in  preaching,  catechising,  and  conflrm- 
ing  daily  from  church  to  church.  When 
he  died  there  was  no  comer  of  his  dio- 
cese in  which  the  people  had  not  had 
seven  or  eight  opportunities  of  receiving 
his  instructions  and  of  asking  his  ad- 
vice. The  worst  weather,  the  worst 
roads,  did  not  prevent  him  from  dis- 
charging these  duties.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  floods  were  out>  he  exposed 
his  life  to  imminent  risk  rather  than 
disappoint  a  rural  congregation  which 
was  in  expectation  of  a  discourse  from 
the  Bishop.  The  poverty  of  the  inferior 
clei^  was  a  constant  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness to  his  kind  and  generous  heart. 
He  was  indefatigable  and  at  length 
successful  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  for 
them  from  the  Crown  that  grant  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Queen  Anne*s 
Bounty.f     He  was  especially  careful, 

*  Burnet,  ii.  8. ;  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson ; 
Life  of  Kettlewell,  part  iii.  section  62. 

t  Swift,  writing  under  the  name  of  Gregory 
Misosarum,  most  malignantly  and  dishonestly 
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when  lie  travelled  thioiigh  his  diocese, 
to  lay  no  burden  on  them.  Instead  of 
requiring  them  to  entertain  him,  he 
entertained  them.  He  always  fixed  his 
headquarters  at  a  market  town,  kept  a 
table  there,  and,  by  his  decent  hospi- 
tality and  munificent  charities,  tried  to 
conciliate  those  who  were  prejudiced 
against  his  doctrines.  When  he  be- 
stowed a  poor  benefice, — and  he  had 
many  such  to  bestow, — his  practice  was 
to  add  out  of  his  own  purse  twenty 
pounds  a  year  to  the  income.  Ten  pro- 
mising young  men,  to  each  of  whom  he 
allowed  thirty  pounds  a  y§ar,  studied 
divinity  under  his  own  eye  in  the  close 
of  Salisbury.  He  had  several  children : 
but  he  did  not  think  himself  justified 
in  hoarding  for  them.  Their  mother 
had  brought  him  a  good  fortune.  With 
that  fortune,  he  always  said,  they  must 
be  content  He  would  not,  for  their 
sakes,  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  raising 
an  estate  out  of  revenues  sacred  to  piety 
and  charity.  Such  merits  as  these  will, 
in  the  judgment  of  wise  and  candid 
men,  appear  fully  to  atone  for  every 
offence  which  can  be  justly  imputed  to 
him.* 

When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Nottingu  Lords»  he  found  that  assembly 
hwn-t  busied .  in  ecclesiastical  legis- 
cerniDg  ""  latiou.  A  Statesman  who  was 
tteai**"'  well  known  to  be  devoted  to 
i)oiitj.  tjjg  Church  had  undertaken  to 
plead  the;  cause  of  the  Dissenters.  No 
subject  in  the  realm  occupied  so  import- 
ant and  commanding  a  position  with 
reference  to  religious  parties  as  Not- 
tingham. To  the  infiuence  derived  from 
rank,  from  wealth,  and  from  office,  he 
added  the  higher  influence  which  be- 

represents  Burnet  as  grudging  this  grant  to 
the  Church.  Swift  cannot  have  been  ignorant 
that  the  Church  was  indebted  for  the  grant 
chiefly  to  Burnet's  persevering  exertions. 

*  See  the  Life  of  Burnet,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  his  history,  his  manuscript 
memoirs,  Harl.  6584,  his  memorials  touching 
the  First  Fruits  and  Tenths,  and  Somers's 
letter  to  him  on  that  subject.  See  also  what 
Dr.  King,  Jacobite  as  he  was,  had  the  justice 
to  say  in  his  Anecdotes.  A  most  honourable 
testimony  to  Burnet's  virtues,  given  by  an- 
other Jacobite  who  had  attacked  him  fiercely, 
and  whom  he  had  treated  generously,  the 
learned  and  upright  Thomas  Baker,  will  be 
found  ih  the  Cr«itleman*s  Magazine  for  Au- 
gust and  September,  1791.  j 


longs  to  knowledge,  to  eloquence,  and 
to  integrity.*     The  orthodoxy  of  his 
creed,  the  regularity  of  his  devotions, 
and  the  purity  of  fais  morals  gave  a 
peculiar  weight  to  his  opinions  on  ques- 
tions in  which  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity were  concerned.      Of  all  the 
ministers  of  the  new  Sovereigns,  he  had 
the  lai^est  share  of  the  confidence  of 
the  clergy.     Shrewsbury  was  certainly 
a  Whig,  and  probably  a  freethinker: 
he  had  lost  one  religion ;  and  it  did  not 
very  clearly  appear  that  he  had  found 
another.      Halifax  had    been    during 
many  years  accused  of  scepticism,  deism, 
atheism.     Danby*s  attachment  to  epi- 
scopacy and  the  Hturgy  was  rather  poli- 
tical than  religious.     But  Nottingham 
was  such  a  son  as  the  Church  was  proud 
to  own.    Propositions,  therefore,  which, 
if  made  by  his  colleagues,  would  infal- 
libly produce  a  violent  panic  among  the 
clergy,  might,  if  made  by  him,  find  a 
favourable  reception  even  in  universi- 
ties and  chapter  houses.     The  friends 
of   religious  liberty  were  with  good 
reason  desirous  to  obtain  his  coopera- 
tion ;  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  cooperate  with  them. 
He  was  decidedly  for  a  toleration.    He 
was  even  for  what  was  then  called  a 
comprehension :  that  is  to  say,  he  was 
desirous  to  make  some  alterations  in 
the  Anglican  discipline  and  ritual  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  scruples  of 
the  moderate  Presbyterians.     But  he 
was  not  prepared  to  give  up  the  Test 
Act.     The  only  fault  which  he  found 
with  that  Act  was  that  it  was  not 
sufficiently  stringent,  and  that  it  Idt 
loopholes  through  which    schismatics 
sometimes  crept  into  civil  employments. 
In  truth  it  was  because  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  part  with  the  Test  that  he  was 
willing  to  consent  to  some  changes  in 
the  Liturgy.     He  conceived  that,  if  the 
entrance  of  the  Church  were  but  a  very 
little  widened,  great  numbers  who  had 
hitherto  lingered   near  the  threshold 
would  press  in.     Those  who  still  re- 
mained without  would  then  not  be  suffi- 
ciently numerous  or  powerful  to  extort 
any  further  concession,  and  would  be 
glad  to  compound  for  a  bare  toleration.* 

*  Oldmixon  would  have   ns  believe  that 
Nottingham  was  not,  at  this  time,  uniiilling 
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The  opinion  of  the  Low  Churchmen 
concerning  the  Test  Act  differed  widely 
from  his.  But  many  of  them  thought 
that  it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
to  have  his  support  on  the  great  ques- 
tions of  Toleration  and  Comprehension. 
Prom  the  scattered  fragments  of  in- 
formation which  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  appears  that  a  compromise  was 
made.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Notting- 
ham undertook  to  bring  in  a  Tolera- 
tion Bill  and  a  Comprehension  Bill, 
and  to  use  .his  best  endeavours  to 
carry  both  bills  through  the  House  of 
liords.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  in 
return  for  this  great  service,  some  of 
the  leading  Whigs  consented  to  let 
the  Test  Act  remain  for  the  present 
unaltered: 

There  was  no  diificulty  in  framing 
either  the  Toleration  Bill  or  the  Com- 
prehension Bill.  The  situation  of  the 
dissenters  had  been  much  discussed  nine 
or  ten  years  before,  when  the  kingdom 
was  distracted  by  the  fear  of  a  Popish 
plot,  and  when  there  was  among  Pro- 
testants a  general  disposition  to  unite 
against  the  common  enemy.  The  go- 
vernment had  then  been  willing  to 
■nake  large  concessions  to  the  Whig 
party,  on  condition  that  the  crown 
should  be  suffered  to  descend  accord- 
ing to  the  regular  course.  A  draught 
of  a  law  authorising  the  public  worship 
of  the  Nonconformists,  and  a  draught 
of  a  law  making  some  alterations  in 
the  public  worship  of  the  Established 
Church,  had  been  prepared,  and  would 
probably  have  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  without  difficulty,  had  not 
Shaftesbury  and  his  coadjutors  refused 
to  listen  to  any  terms,  and,  by  grasping 
at  what  was  beyond  their  reach,  missed 
advantages  which  might  easily  have 
been  secured.  In  the  framing  of  these 
draughts,  Nottingham,  then  an  active 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  borne  a  considerable  part.  He 
now  brought  them  forth  from  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  they  had  remained 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford 
Parliament,  and  laid  them,  with  some 

to  give  up  the  Test  Act.  But  Oldmixon's 
assertion,  unsupported  by  evidence,  is  of  no 
weight  whatever ;  and  all  the  evidence  which 
he  produces  makes  against  his  assertion. 


slight  alterations,  on  the  table  of  the 
Lords.* 

The    Toleration   Bill    passed    both 
Houses  with  little  debate.  This  ^y^^^^ 
celel^rated  statute,  long  con-  irnuion 
sidered  as  the  Great  Charter  ^^^^ 
of  religious  liberty,  has  since  been  ex- 
tensively modified,  and  is  hardly  known 
to  the  present  generation  except  by 
jjame.      The  name,  however,  is  still 
pronounced  with  respect  by  many  who 
will  perhaps  learn  with  surprise  and 
disappointment  the  real  nature  of  the 
law  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  hold  in  honour. 

Several  statutes  which  had  been 
passed  between  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  Revolution  required 
all  people  under  severe  penalties  to 
attend  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  abstain  from  attending 
conventicles.  The  Toleration  Act  did 
not  repeal  any  of  these  statutes,  but 
merely  prorided  that  they  should  not 
be  construed  to  Extend  to  any  person 
who  should  testify  his  loyalty  by  taking 
the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy, 
and  his  Protestantism  by  subscribing 
the  Declaration  against  Transubstan- 
tiation. 

The  relief  thus  granted  was  common 
between  the  dissenting  laity  and  the 
dissenting  cle;rgy.  But  the  dissenting 
clergy  had  some  peculiar  grievances. 
The  Act  of  Uniformity  had  laid  a 
mulct  of  a  hundred  pounds  on  every 
person  who,  not  having  received  episco- 
pal ordination,  should  presume  to  ad- 
minister the  Eucharist.  The  Five  Mile 
Act  had  driven  many  pious  and  learned 
ministers  from  their  houses  and  their 
friends,  to  live  among  rustics  in  obscure 
villages  of  wliich  the  name  was  not  to 
be  seen  on  the  map.  The  Conventicle 
Act  had  imposed  heavy  fines  on  divines 
who  should  preach  in  any  meeting  of 
separatists;  and,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  humane  spirit  of  our  law,  the 
Courts  were  enjoined  to  construe  this 

*  Burnet,  ii.  6. ;  Van  Citters  to  the  States 
General,  March  ^.  1689;  King  William's 
Toleration,  being  an  explanation  of  that 
liberty  of  conscience  which  may  be  expected 
from  His  Majesty's  Declaration,  with  a  Bill 
for  Comprehension  and  Indulgence,  drawn  up 
in  order  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  licensed 
March  25. 1689. 
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Act  largely  and  beneficially  for  the 
■uppressing  of  dissent  and  for  the 
encoumging  of  informers.  These  se- 
Ter«  ftatntes  were  not  repealed,  bnt 
were,  with  many  conditions  and  pre- 
cautions, relaxed.  It  was  provided 
that  erery  dissentingi  minister  should, 
before  he  exercised  his  function,  profess 
under  his  hand  his  belief  in  the  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  The  propositions  to  which 
he  was  not  required  to  assent  were 
these ;  that  the  Church  has  power  to 
regulate  ceremonies ;  that  the  doctrines 
set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Homilies  are 
sound ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  super- 
stitious or  idolatrous  in  the  ormnation 
service.  If  he  declared  himself  a 
Baptist,  he  was  also  excused  from 
afflirminff  that  the  baptism  of  infants  is 
a  laudable  practice.  But,  unless  his 
conscience  suffered  him  to  sulracribe 
thirty  four  of  the  thirty  nine  Articles, 
and  the  greater  part  of  two  other 
Articles,  he  could  not'  preach  without 
incurring  all  the  punishments  which 
the  Cayaliers,  in  the  day  of  their  power 
and  their  vengeance,  had  devised  for 
the  tormenting  and  ruining  of  schisma- 
tical  teachers. 

The  situation  of  the  Quaker  differed 
from  that  of  other  dissenters,  and  dif- 
fered for  the  worse.  The  Presbyterian, 
the  Independent,  and  the  Baptist  had 
no  scrume  about  the  Oath  of  Supre- 
macy. But  the  Quaker  refused  to  take 
it,  not  because  he  objected  to  the  pro- 
position that  foreign  sovereigns  and 
prelates  have  no  jurisdiction  in  Eng- 
land, but  because  his  conscience  would 
not  suffer  him  to  swear  to  any  propo- 
sition whatever.  He  was  merefore 
exposed  to  the  severity  of  part  of  that 
penal  code  which,  long  before  Quaker- 
ism existed,  had  been  enacted  against 
Boman  Catholics  by  the  Parliaments 
of  Elizabeth.  Soon  after  the  Bestora- 
tion,  a  severe  law,  distinct  from  the 
general  law  which  applied  to  all  con- 
venticles, had  been  passed  against 
meetings  of  Quakers.  The  Toleration 
Act  permitted  the  members  of  this 
harmless  sect  to  hold  their  assemblies 
in  peace,  on  condition  of  signing  three 
documents,  a  declaration  against  Tran- 
Bubstantiation,  a  promise  of  fidelity  to 


the  government,  and  a  confession  of 
Christian  belief.  The  objections  which 
the  Quaker  had  to  the  Athanasian 
phraseology  had  brought  on  him  the 
imputation  of  Socinianism;  and  the 
strong  language  in  which  he  sometimes 
asserted  that  he  derived  his  knowledge 
of  spiritual  things  directly  from  above 
had  raised  a  suspicion  that  he  thought 
lightly  of  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
He  was  therefore  required  to  profess 
his  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the  inspiia- 
tion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Such  were  the  terms  on  which  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  of  England  were, 
for  the  first  time,  permitted  by  law  to 
worship  God  according  to  their  own 
conscience.  They  were  very'properiy 
forbidden  to  assemble  with  barred 
doors,  but  were  protected  against  hostile 
intrusion  by  a  clause  wMch  made  it 
penal  tx>  enter  a  meeting  house  for  the 
purpose  of  molesting  the  congregation. 

As  if  the  numerous  limitations  and 
precautions  which  have  been  mentioned 
were  insufficient,  it  was  emphatically 
declared  that  the  legislature  did  not 
intend  to  grant  the  smallest  indulgence 
to  any  Papist,  or  to  any  person  who 
denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as 
that  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  formu- 
laries of  the  Churoh  of  England. 

Of  all  the  Acts  that  have  ever  been 
passed  by  Parliament,  the  Toleration 
Act  is  perhaps  that  which  most  strik- 
ingly iUustrates  the  peculiar  vices  and 
the  peculiar  excellences  of  English 
leguslation^  The  science  of  PoUtics 
bears  in  one  respect  a  close  analogy  to 
the  science  of  Mechanics.  The  mathe- 
matician can  easily  demonstrate  that  a 
certain  power,  appUed  by  means  of  a  cer- 
tain lever  or  of  a  certain  system  of  pul- 
leys, will  suffice  to  raise  a  certain  weight 
But  his  demonstration  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  the  machinery  is  such 
as  no  load  will  bend  or  break.  If  the 
engineer,  who  has  to  lift  a  great  mass 
of  real  granite  by  the  instrumentality 
of  real  timber  and  real  hemp,  should 
absolutely  rely  on  the  propositions 
which  he  finds  in  treatises  on  Dynamics, 
and  should  make  no  allowance  for 
the  imperfection  of  his  materials,  his 
whole  apparatus  of  beams,  wheels,  and 
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ropes  would  soon  come  down  in  ruin, 
and,  with  all  his  geometrical  skill,  he 
would  be  found  a  far  inferior  builder, 
to  those  painted  barbarians  who.  though 
they  never  heard  of  the  parallelogram 
of  forces,  managed  to  pile  up  Stone- 
henge.  What  Uie  engineer  is  to  the 
matibematician,  the  active  statesman  is 
to  the  contemplative  statesman.  It  is 
indeed  most  important  that  legislators 
and  administrators  should  be  versed 
in  the  philosophy  of  government,  as  it 
is  most  important  that  the  architect, 
who  has  to  fix  an  obelisk  on  its  pedes- 
tal, or  to  hang  a  tubular  bridge  over  an 
estuazy,  should  be  versed  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  equilibrium  and  motion.  But, 
as  he  who  has  actually  to  build  must 
bear  in  mind  many  thines  never  noticed 
by  D'Alembert  and  Euer,  so  must  he 
who  has  actually  to  govern  be  perpetu- 
ally guided  by  considerations  to  which 
no  allusion  can  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Adam  Smith  or  Jeremy  Bentham. 
The  perfect  lawgiver  is  a  just  temper 
between  the  mere  man  of  theory,  who 
can  see  nothing  but  general  principles, 
and  the  mere  man  of  busmess,  who 
can  see  nothing  but  particular  circum- 
stances. Of  htwgivers  in  whom  the 
speculative  element  has  prevailed  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  practiod,  the  world 
has  during  the  last  eighty  years  been 
singularly  firuitful.  To  their  wisdom 
Europe  and  America  have  owed  scores 
of  abortive  constitutions,  scores  of  con- 
stitutions which  have  lived  just  long 
enough  to  make  a  miserable  noise,  and 
have  then  gone  off  in  convulsions.  But 
in  £nglish  legislation  the  practical  ele- 
ment has  always  predominated,  and  not 
seldom  unduly  predominated,  over  the 
speculative.  To  think  nothing  of  sym- 
metry and  much  of  convenience ;  never 
•to  remove  an  anomaly  merely  because  it 
is  an  anomaly ;  never  to  innovate  ex- 
cept when  some  grievance  is  felt;  never 
to  innovate  except  so  far  as  to  get  rid 
of  the  grievance;  never  to  lay  down 
any  proposition  of  wider  extent  than 
the  particular  case  for  which  it  is 
necessary  to  provide;  these  are  the 
rules  which  have,  from  the  age  of  John 
to  the  age  of  Victoria,  generaUy  guided 
the  deliberations  of  our  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Parliaments.     Our  national 


distaste  for  whatever  is  abstract  in 
political  science  amounts  undoubtedly 
to  a  fault.  Yet  it  is,  perhaps,  a  fault 
on  the  right  side.  That  we  have  been 
far  too  slow  to  improve  our  laws  must 
be  admitted.  But,  though  in  other 
coxmtries  there  may  have  occasionally 
been  more  rapid  progress,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  name  any  other  country  in 
which  there  has  been  so  little  retro- 
gression. 

The  Toleration  Act  approaches  rerv 
near  to  the  idea  of  a  great  English 
law.  To  a  jurist,  vemed  in  the  theory 
of  legislation,  but  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  temper  of  the  sects 
and  parties  into  which  the  nation  was 
divided  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution, 
that  Act  would  seem  to  be  a  mere 
chaos  of  absurdities  and  contradictions. 
It  will  not  bear  to  be  tried  by  sound 
general  principles.  Nay,  it  will  not 
bear  to  be  tried  by  any  principle, 
sound  or  unsound.  The  sound  prin- 
ciple undoubtedly  is,  that  mere  theolo- 
gical error  ought  not  to  be  punished  by 
the  civil  magistrate.  This  principle 
the  Toleration  Act  not  only  does  not 
recognise,  but  positively  disclaims. 
Not  a  single  one  of  the  cruel  laws 
enacted  against  nonconformists  by  the 
Tudors  or  the  Stuarts  is  repealed.  Per- 
secution continues  to  be  the  general 
rule.  Toleration  is  the  exception.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  freedom  which  is  given 
to  conscience  is  given  in  the  most  ca- 
pricious manner.  A  Quaker,  by  making 
a  declaration  of  faith  in  general  terms, 
obtains  the  full  benefit  of  the  Act  with- 
out signing  one  of  the  thirty  nine 
Articles.  An  Independent  minister, 
who  is  perfectly  wiUing  to  make  the 
declaration  required  from  the  Quaker, 
but  who  has  doubts  about  six  or  seven 
of  the  Articles,  remains  still  subject  to 
the  penal  laws.  Howe  is  liable  to 
punishment  if  he  preaches  before  he 
has  solemnly  declared  his  assent  to  the 
Anglican  doctrine  touching  the  Eucha- 
rist. Penn,  who  altogether  rejects  the 
Eucharist,  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  preach 
without  making  any  declaration  what- 
ever on  the  subject. 

These  are  some  of  the  obvious  faults 
which  must  strike  every  person  who 
examines  the  Toleration  Act  by  that 
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Btttndord  of  jast  reason  which  is  the 
same  in  all  oountries  and  in  all  ages. 
But  these  very  faults  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear to  be  merits,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  passions  acd  preju- 
dices of  those  for  whom  the  Tolezation 
Act  was  framed.  This  law,  abounding 
with  contradictions  which  eyeiy  smat- 
terer  in  political  philosophy  can  detect^ 
did  what  a  law  fnuned  by  the  utmost 
skill  of  the  greatest  masters  of  political 
philosophy  might  have  failed  to  do. 
That  the  provisions  which  have  been 
recapitulated  are  cumbrous,  puerile, 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  incon- 
sistent with  the  true  theory  of  religious 
liberty,  must  be  acknowledged.  All 
that  can  be  said  in  their  defence  is 
this ;  that  they  removed  a  vast  mass  of 
evil  without  shocking  a  vast  mass  of 
prejudice;  that  they  put  an  end,  at 
once  and  for  ever,  without  one  division 
in  either  House  of  Parliament,  without 
one  riot  in  the  streets,  with  scarcely 
one  audible  murmur  even  from  the 
classes  most  deeply  tainted  with  bigotry, 
to  a  persecution  which  had  raged  dur- 
ing four  generations,  which  had  broken 
innumerable  hearts,  which  had  made 
innumerable  firesides  desolate,  which 
had  filled  the  prisons  with  men  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy,  which  had 
driven  thousands  of  those  honest,  dili- 
gent, and  godfearing  yeomen  and  arti- 
sans, who  are  the  true  strength  of  a 
nation,  to  seek  a  refuge  beyond  the 
ocean  among  the  wigwams  of  red  In- 
dians and  the  lairs  of  panthers.  Such 
a  defence,  however  weak  it  may  appear 
to  some  shallow  speculators,  will  pro- 
bably be  thought  complete  by  states- 
men. 

The  English,  in  1689,  were  by  no 
means  disposed  to  admit  the  doctrine 
that  religious  error  ought  to  be  left  un- 
punished. That  doctrine  was  just  then 
more  unpopular  than  it  had  ever  been. 
For  it  had,  only  a  few  months  before, 
been  hypocritically  put  forward  as  a 
pretext  for  persecuting  the  Established 
Church,  for  trampling  on  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  realm,  for  confiscat- 
ing freeholds,  for  treating  as  a  crime 
the  modest  exercise  of  the  right  of 
petition.  If  a  bill  had  then  been  drawn 
up   gruiting   entire  freedom  of    con- 


science to  all  Protestants,  it  may  be 
confidently  affirmed  that  Nottingham 
would  never  have  introduced  such  a 
bill;  that  all  the  bishops,  Burnet  in- 
cluded, would  have  voted  against  it; 
that  it  would  have  been  denounced, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  from  ten  thou- 
sand pulpits,  as  an  insult  to  God  and 
to  all  Christian  men,  and  as  a  license 
to  the  worst  heretics  and  blasphemers ; 
that  it  would  have  been  condemned 
almost  as  vehemently  by  Bates  and 
Baxter  as  by  Ken  and  Sherlock ;  that 
it  would  have  been  burned  by  the  mob 
in  half  the  market  places  of  England ; 
that  it  would  never  have  become  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  that  it  would  have 
made  the  very  name  of  toleration  odious 
during  many  years  to  the  majority  of 
the  people.  And  yet,  if  sud^  a  bill 
had  been  passed,  what  would  it  have 
effected  beyond  what  was  effected  by 
the  Toleration  Act  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  Toleration  Act 
recognised  persecution  as  the  rule,  and 
granted  liberty  of  conscience  only  as 
the  exception.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  rule  remained  in  force  only 
against  a  few  hundreds  of  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  that  the  benefit  of  the 
exceptions  extended  to  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  in  theory  absurd 
to  make  Howe  sign  thirty  four  or  thirty 
five  of  the  Anglican  Articles  before  he 
could  preach,  and  to  let  Penn  preach 
without  signing  one  of  those  articles. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that,  under  thut 
arrangement,  both  Howe  and  Penn  got 
as  entire  liberty  to  preach  as  they  could 
have  had  under  the  most  philosophical 
code  that  Beccaria  or  Jefferson  could 
have  framed. 

The  progress  of  the  bill  was  easy. 
Only  one  amendment  of  grave  import- 
ance was  proposed.  Some  zealous 
churchmen  in  the  Commons  suggested 
that  it  might  be  desirable  to  ^rant  the 
toleration  only  for  a  term  of  seven 
years,  and  thus  to  bind  over  the  noo- 
conformists  to  good  behaviour.  Bat 
this  suggestion  was  so  unfavourably 
received  that  those  who  made  it  did 
not  venture  to  divide  the  House.* 

*  Conunons*  Journals,  May  17. 1689. 
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The  King  gave  bis  consent  with 
hearty  satisfaction:  the  bill  became 
law ;  and  the  Puritan  diyines  thronged 
to  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  every  county 
to  swear  and  sign.  Many  of  them  pro- 
bably professed  their  assent  to  the 
Articles  with  some  t-acit  reservations. 
But  the  tender  conscience  of  Baxter 
would  not  suffer  him  to  qualify,  till  he 
had  put  on  record  an  explanation  of 
the  sense  in  which  he  understood  every 
proposition  which  seemed  to  him  to 
admit  of  misconstruction.  The  instru- 
ment delivered  by  him  to  the  Court 
before  which  he  took  the  oaths  is  still 
extant,  and  contains  two  passages  of 
peculiar  interest.  He  dechured  that  his 
approbation  of  the  Athanasian  Creed 
was  confined  to  that  part  which  was 
properly  a  Creed,  and  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  express  any  assent  to  the 
damnatory  clauses.  He  also  declared 
that  he  did  not,  by  signing  the  article 
which  anathematises  all  who  main- 
*tain  that  there  is  any  other  salva- 
tion than  through  Christ,  mean  to 
condemn  those  who  entertain  a  hope 
that  sincere  and  virtuous  unbelievers 
may  be  admitted  to  partake  in  the 
benefits  of  Kedemption.  Many  of  the 
dissenting  clergy  of  London  expressed 
their  concurrence  in  these  charitable 
sentiments.* 

The  history  of  the  Comprehension 
The  Com  "^^^  prcscuts  a  remarkable  con- 
prehcn.  "  trast  to  the  history  of  the 
•ion  BILL  Xoleration  BiU.  The  two  bills 
had  a  common  origin,  and,  to  a  great 
extent>  a  common  object  They  were 
framed  at  the  same  time,  and  laid  aside 
at  the  same  time :  they  sank  together 
into  oblivion ;  and  they  were,  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years,  again  brought 
together  before  the  world.  Both  were 
laid  by  the  same  peer  on  the  table  of 
the  Upper  House ;  and  both  were 
referred  to  the  same  select  committee. 
But  it  soon  began  to  appear  that  they 
would  have  widely  different  fates.  The 
Comprehension  Bill  was  indeed  a  neater 
specimen  of  legislative  workmanship 
than  the  Toleration  Bill,  but  was  not, 
like  the  Toleration  Bill,  adapted  to  the 

*  Sense  of  the  subscribed  articles  by  the 
Ministers  of  London,  1690  ;  Calamy's  Histori- 
cal Additions  to  Baxter's  Life. 


wants,  the  feelings,  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  existing  generation.  Accord- 
ingly, while  the  Toleration  Bill  found 
support  in  all  quarters,  the  Comprehen- 
sion Bill  was  attacked  from  all  quarters, 
and  was  at  last  coldly  and  languidly 
defended  even  by  those  who  had  intro- 
duced it.  About  the  same  time  at  which 
the  Toleration  Bill  became  law  with 
the  general  concurrence  of  public  mec,- 
the  Comprehension  Bill  was,  with  a 
concurrence  not  less  general,  suffered 
to  drop.  The  Toleration  Bill  still  ranks 
among  those  great  statutes  which  are 
epochs  in  our  constitutional  history. 
The  Comprehension  Bill  is  forgotten. 
No  collector  of  antiquities  has  thought 
it  worth  preserving.  A  single  copy, 
the  same  which  Nottingham  presented 
to  the  Peers,  is  still  among  our  parlia- 
mentary records,  but  has  been  seen  by 
only  two  or  three  persons  now  living. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that,  in 
this  copy,  almost  the  whole  hii^tory  of 
the  Bill  can  be  read.  In  spite  of  can- 
cellations and  interlineations,  the  ori- 
ginal words  can  easily  be  distinguished 
&om  those  which  were  inserted  in  the 
committee  or  on  the  report.* 

The  first  clause,  as  it  stood  when  the 
bill  was  introduced,  dispensed  all  the 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church 
from  the  necessity  of  subscribing  the 
Thirty  nine  Articles.  For  the  Articles 
was  substituted  a  Declaration  which 
ran  thus ;  "  I  do  approve  of  the  doc- 
trine and  worship  and  government  of 
the  Church  of  England  by  law  estab- 
lished, as  containing  all  things  neces- 
sary to  salvation ;  and  I  promise,  in  the 
exercise  of  my  ministry,  to  preach 
and  practise  according  thereunto." 
Another  clause  granted  similar  indul- 
gence to  the  members  of  the  two  uni- 
versities. 

Then  it  was  provided  that  any  minis- 
ter who  had  been  ordained  after  the 
Presbyterian   fashion   might,   without 

*  The  bill  will  be  found  among  the  Archives 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  strange  that  this 
vast  collection  of  important  documents  should 
have  been  altogether  neglected,  even  by  our 
most  exact  and  diligent  historians.  It  was 
opened  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  valued  of  my 
friends,  Mr.  John  Lef evre ;  and  my  researches 
were  greatly  assisted  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Thorns. 
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reordination,  acquire  all  the  privileges 
of  a  priest  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  most,  however,  be  admitted  to  his 
new  Amctions  by  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  a  bishop,  who  was  to  pro- 
nounce the  following  form  of  words: 
"Take  thou  authoribr  to  preach  the 
word  of  God,  and  amninister  the  sa- 
craments, and  to  perform  all  other 
'ministerial  o£Sces  in  the  Church  of 
England.'*  The  person  thus  admitted 
waa  to  be  capable  of  holding  any  rec- 
tory or  Ticarage  in  the  kingdom. 

Then  followed  clauses  providing  that 
a  clergyman  might,  except  in  a  few 
churches  of  pectdiar  dignity,  wear  the 
surplice  or  not  as  he  thought  fit,  that 
the  sign  of  the  cross  might  be  omitted 
in  baptism,  that  children  might  be 
christened,  if  such  were  the  wish  of 
their  parents,  without  godfathers  or 
godmothers,  and  that  jpersons  who  had 
a  scruple  about  receiving  the  Eucharist 
kneeling  might  receive  it  sitting. 

The  concluding  clause  was  drawn  in 
the  form  of  a  petition.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  two  Houses  should  re- 
quest the  King  and  Queen  to  issue  a 
commission  empowering  thirty  divines 
of  the  Established  Church  to  revise  the 
liturgy,  the  canons,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  re- 
commend such  alterations  aa  might,  on 
inquiry  appear  to  be  desirable. 

The  bill  went  smoothly  through  the 
first  stages.  Compton,  who,  siuce  San- 
croft  had  shut  himself  up  at  Lambeth, 
was  virtually  Primate,  supported  Not- 
tingham with  ardour.*  In  the  com- 
mittee, however,  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a  strong  body  of  churchmen,  who 
were  as  obstinately  determined  not  to 
give  up  a  single  word  or  form  as  if 
tibey  had  thought  that  prayers  were  no 
prayers  if  read  without  the  surplice, 
that  a  babe  could  be  no  Christian  if 
not  marked  with  the  cross,  that  bread 

*  Among  the  Tanner  KSS.  in  the  Bodlrtan 
Library  is  a  very  curious  letter  from  Compton 
to  Bancroft,  about  the  Toleration  Bill  and  the 
ComprehenBion  Bill.  **  These,'*  says  Compton, 
"  are  two  great  works  in  which  the  being  of 
our  Church  is  concerned  :  and  I  hope  you  will 
send  to  the  House  for  copies.  For  though  we 
are  under  a  conquest,  God  has  given  us&vour 
in  the  eyes  of  our  rulers ;  and  we  may  keep 
our  Church  if  we  will."  Bancroft  seems  to 
have  returned  no  answer- 


and  wine  could  be  no  memorials  of  re- 
demption or  Tehicles  of  grace  if  net 
received  on  bended  knee.  Why,  these 
persons  asked,  was  the  docile  and  affec- 
tionate son  of  the  Church  to  be  dis- 
gusted by  seeing  the  irreverent  practices 
of  a  conventide  introduced  into  het 
mi^'estic  choirs  ?  Why  should  his  feel- 
ings, his  prejudices,  if  prejudices  they 
were,  be  less  considered  than  the  whims 
of  schismatics  ?  If,  as  Burnet  and  men 
like  Burnet  were  never  weary  of  repeat- 
ing, indulgence  was  due  to  a  weak 
brother,  was  it  less  due  to  the  brother 
whose  weakness  consisted  in  the  excess 
of  his  love  for  an  ancient,  a  decent,  a 
beautiful  ritual,  associated  in  his  ima- 
gination &om  childhood  with  all  that 
is  most  subHme  and  endearing,  than  to 
him  whose  morose  and  litigious  mind 
was  always  devising  frivolous  objections 
to  innocent  and  salutary  usages  ?  But, 
in  truth,  the  scrupulosity  of  tiie  Puritan 
was  not  that  sort  of  scrupulosity  which 
the  Apostle  had  cdmmanded  believers 
to  respect  It  sprang,  not  from  morbid 
tenderness  of  conscience,  but  from  oen- 
soriousness  and  spiritual  pride;  and 
none  who  had  studied  the  New  Testa- 
ment could  have  failed  to  observe  that, 
while  we  are  charged  carefully  to  avoid 
whatever  may  give  scandal  to.  the  feeble, 
we  are  taught  by  divine  precept  and 
example  to  make  no  concession  to  the 
supercilious  and  uncharitable  Pharisee. 
Was  every  thing  which  was  not  of  the 
essence  of  religion  to  be  given  up  as 
soon  as  it  became  unpleasing  to  a  knot 
of  zealots  whose  he&aa  had  been  turned 
by  conceit  and  the  love  of  novelty? 
Painted  glass,  music,  holidays,  fast 
days,  were  not  of  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion. Were  the  windows  of  Kinsfs 
College  chapel  to  be  broken  at  the  de- 
mand of  one  set  of  fanatics?  Was 
the  organ  of  Exeter  to  be  silenced  to 
please  another  ?  Were  aU  the  village 
bells  to  be  mute  because  Tribula- 
tion Wholesome  and  Beacon  Ananias 
thought  them  profS&ne?  Was  Christ- 
mas no  longer  to  be  a  day  of  rejoicing  ? 
Was  Passion  week  no  longer  to  be  a 
season  of  humiliation  ?  These  changes, 
it  is  true,  were  not  yet  proposed.  But 
if,  — so  the  High  Churchmen  reasoned, 
— ^we  once  admit  that  what  is  harmless 
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and  edifying  is  to  be  given  up  because 
it  offends  some  narrow  understandings 
and  some  gloomy  tempers,  where  are 
-we  to  stop?  And  is  it  not  probable 
that,  by  thus  attempting  to  heal  one 
schism,  we  may  cause  another?  All 
those  tilings  which  the  Puritans  regard 
as  the  blemishes  of  the  Church  are  by 
a  large  part  of  the  population  reckoned 
among  her  attractions.  May  she  not, 
in  ceasing  to  give  scandal  to  a  few  sour 
precisians,  cease  also  to  in^uence  the 
hearts  of  many  who  now  delight  in  her 
ordinances?  Is  it  not  to  be  appre- 
hended that,  for  every  proselyte  whom 
she  allures  from  the  meeting  house,  ten 
of  her  old  disciples  may  turn  away 
from  her  maimed  rights  and  dismantled 
temples,  and  that  these  new  separatists 
may  either  form  themselves  into  a  sect 
far  more  formidable  than  the  sect  which 
we  are  now  seeking  to  conciliate,  or 
may,  in  the  violence  of  their  disgust 
at  a  cold  and  ignoble  worship,  be 
trmptied  to  join  in  the  solemn  and  gor- 
geous idolatry  of  Kome  ? 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  held 
this  language  were  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  contend  for  the  doctrinal 
Articles  of  the  Church.  The  truth  is 
that^  &om  the  time  of  James  the  First, 
that  great  party  which  has  been  pecu- 
liarly zealous  for  the  Anglican  polity 
and  the  Anglican  ritual  has  always 
leaned  strongly  towards  Arminianism, 
and  has  therefore  never  been  much 
attached  to  a  confession  of  faith  framed 
by  reformers  who,  on  questions  of  meta- 
physical divinity,  generally  agreed  with 
Calvin.  One  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  that  party  is  the  disposition 
which  it  has  always  shown  to  appeal, 
on  points  of  dogmatic  theology,  rather 
to  tiie  Liturgy,  which  was  derived  from 
Home,  than  to  the  Articles  and  Homi- 
lies, which  were  derived  jfrom  Geneva. 
The  Calvinistic  members  of  the  Church, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  always  main- 
tained that  her  deliberate  judgment  on 
such  points  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
found  in  an  Article  or  a  Homily  than 
in  an  ejaculation  of  penitence  or  a  hymn 
of  thanksgiving.  It  does  not  appear 
that^  in  the  debates  on  the  Comprehen- 
sion Bin,  a  single  High  Churchman 
raised  his  voice  against  tibe  clause  which 


relieved  the  clergy  from  the  necessity 
of  subscribing  the  Articles,  and  of  de- 
claring the  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Homilies  to  be  sound.  Nay,  the  Decla- 
ration, which,  in  the  original  draught, 
was  substituted  for  the  Articles,  was 
much  softened  down  on  the  report.  As 
the  clause  finally  stood,  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  were  required,  not  to 
profess  that  they  approved  of  her  doc- 
trine, but  merely  to  acknowledge,  what 
probably  few  Baptists,  Quakers,  or 
Unitarians  would  deny,  that  her  doc- 
trine contained  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation.  Had  the  biU  become  Liw, 
the  only  people  in  the  kingdom  who 
would  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
signing  the  Articles  would  have  been 
the  dissenting  preachers.* 

The  easy  manner  in  which  the  zealous 
friends  of  the  Church  gave  up  her  con- 
fession of  faith  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  spirit  with  which  they 
struggled  for  her  polity  and  her  rituaL 
The  clause  which  admitted  Presbyterian 
ministers  to  hold  benefices  without 
episcopal  ordination  was  rejected.  The 
clause  which  permitted  scru|)uIous  per- 
sons to  communicate  sitting  very  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  same  feite.  In  the 
Committee  it  was  struck  out,  and,  on 
the  report,  was  with  great  difficulty 
restored.  The  majority  of  peers  in 
the  House  was  against  the  proposed 
indulgence,  and  the  scale  was  but  just 
turned  by  the  proxies. 

But  by  this  time  it  began  to  appear 
that  the  bill  which  the  High  Church- 
men were  so  keenly  assailing  was 
menaced  by  dangers  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent quarter.  The  same  considera- 
tions which  had  induced  Nottingham 
to  support  a'  comprehension  made 
comprehension  an  object  of  dread  and 
aversion  to  a  large  body  of  dissenters. 
The  truth  is  that  the  time  for  such  a 
scheme  had  gofie  by.  If,  a  hundred 
years  earlier,  when  the  division  in  the 
Protestant  body  was  recent,  Elizabeth 
had  been  so  wise  as  to  abstain  from 
requiring  the  observance  of  a  few  forms 
which  a  large  part  of  her  subjects  con- 

*  The  distaste  of  the  High  Churchman  for 
the  Articles  is  the  subject  of  a  curious  pam- 
phlet published  in  1689,  and  entitled  a  DialoKue 
between  Timothy  and  Titus. 
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sidered  as  Popish,  she  might  perhaps 
hare  averted  those  fearful  calamities 
which,  forty  years  after  her    death, 
afflicted  the  Church.    But  the  general 
tendency  of  schism  is  to  widen.    Had 
Leo  the  Tenth,  when  the   exactions 
and  impostures  of  the  Pardoners  first 
roused    the    indignation    of   Saxony, 
corrected  those  evil  practices  with  a 
rigorous   hand,  it  is   not  improbable 
that  Luther  would  have  died  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  of  Home.    But 
the  opportunity  was  suffered  to  escape; 
and,   when,   a    few    years    later,   the 
Vatican  would  gladly  have  purchased 
peace  by  yielding  the  original  subject 
of   quarrel,    the   original    subject    of 
quarrel  was    almost  forgotten.      The 
inquiring  spirit  which  had  been  roused 
by  a  single  abuse  had  discovered  or 
imagined   a    thousand':    controversies 
engendered   controversies:    every   at- 
tempt that  was  made  to  accommodate 
one  dispute  ended  by  producing  ano- 
ther; and  at  length  a  General  Council, 
which,  diiring  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
distemper,  had  been  supposed  to  be  an 
infallible  remedy,  made  the  case  utterly 
hopeless.    In  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  the  history  of  Puritanism  in 
England  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the 
history  of  Protestantism  in  Europe. 
The  Parliament  of  1689  could  no  more 
put  an  end  to  nonconformity  by  tole- 
rating a  garb  or  a  posture  than  the 
Doctors  of  Trent  could  have  reconciled 
the  Teutonic  nations  to  the  Papacy  by 
regulating  the  sale  of  indulgences.     In 
the  sixteenth  century  Quakerism  was 
unknown;   and  there  was  not  in  the 
whole  realm  a  single  congregation  of 
Independents  or  Baptists.  At  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  the  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Quakers  were  probably  a 
majority  of  the  dissenting  body ;  and 
these  sects  covld.  not  be  gained  over  on 
any  terms  which  the  lowest  of  Low 
Churchmen  would  have  been  willing  to 
offer.     The  Independent  held  that  a 
national    Church,    governed   by    any 
central  authority  whatever,  Pope,  Pa- 
triarch, King,  Bishop,  or  Synod,  was 
an  unscriptural  institution,  and  that 
every  congregation  of  believers  was, 
under  Christy  a  sovereign  society.   The 
Baptist  was  even  more  irreclaimable 


than  the  Independent,  and  the  Quaker 
even  more  irreclaimable  than  the 
Baptist.  Concessions,  therefore,  which 
would  once  have  extinguished  noncon- 
formity, would  not  now  satisfy  even 
one  half  of  the  nonconformists ;  and  it 
was  the  obvious  interest  of  every  non- 
conformist whom  no  concession  would 
satisfy  that  none  of  his  brethren  should 
be  satisfied.  ^  The  more  liberal  the 
terms  of  comprehension,  the  greater 
was  the  alarm  of  every  separatist  who 
knew  that  he  could,  in  no  case,  be 
comprehended.  There  was  but  slender 
hope  that  the  dissenters,  nnbroken 
and  acting  as  one  man,  would  be  able 
to  obtain  from  the  legislature  full 
admission  to  civil  privileges;  and  all 
hope  of  obtaining  such  admission  must 
be  relinquished  if  Nottingham  should, 
by  the  help  of  some  wellineaning  but 
shortsighted  friends  of  religious  H- 
berty,  be  -enabled  to  accomplish  his 
design.  If  his  bill  passed,  there  would 
doubtless  be  a  considerable  defection 
from  the  dissenting  body ;  and  every 
defection  must  be  severely  felt  by  a 
class  already  outnumbere(^  depressed, 
and  struggling  against  powerM  ene- 
mies. EveiT  proselyte  too  must  b© 
reckoned  twice  over,  as  a  loss  to  the 
party  which  was  even  now  too  weak, 
and  as  a  gain  to  the  party  which  was 
even  now  too  strong.  The  Church  was 
but  too  well  able  to  hold  her  own 
against  all  the  sects  in  the  kingdom ; 
and,  if  those  sects  were  to  be  tMnned 
by  a  large  desertion,  and  the  Church 
strengthened  by  a  large  reinforcement, 
it  was  plain  that  all  chance  of  obtain- 
ing any  relaxation  of  the  Test  Act 
would  be  at  an  end;  and  it  was  but 
too  probable  that  the  Toleration  Act 
might  not  long  remain  unrepealed. 

Even  those  Presbyterian  ministers 
whose  scruples  the  Comprehension  Bill 
was  especially  intended  to  remove  were 
by  no  means  unanimous  in  wishing  it 
to  pass.  The  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
preachers  among  them  had,  since  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  had  ap- 
peared, been  very  agreeably  settled  in 
the  capital  and  in  other  large  towns, 
and  were  now  about  to  enjoy,  under 
the  sure  guarantee  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, tha^  toleration  which,  under  the 
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Declaration  of  Indtdgence,  had  been 
illicit  and  precarious.  The  situation 
of  these  men  was  such  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  divines  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  might  well  enry. 
Few  indeed  of  the  parochial  clergy 
were  so  abundantly  supplied  with 
comforts  as  the  favourite  orator  of  a 
great  assembly  of  nonconformists  in 
the  City.  The  voluntary  contributions 
of  his  wealthy  hearers,  Aldermen  and 
Deputies,  West  India  merchants  and 
Turkey  merchants,  Wardens  of  the 
Company  of  Fishmongers  and  War- 
dens of  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths, 
enabled  him  to  become  a  landowner  or 
a  mortgagee.  The  best  broadcloth 
from  Bladcwell  Hall,  and  the  best 
poultry  from  Leadenhall  Market,  were 
frequently  left  at  his  door.  His  in- 
fluence over  his  flock  was  immense. 
Scarcely  any  member  of  a  congregation 
of  separatists  entered  into  a  partner- 
ship, married  a  daughter,  put  a  son 
out  as  apprentice,  or  gave  his  vote  at 
an  election,  without  consulting  his 
spiritual  guide.  On  all  political  and 
literary  questions  the  minister  was  the 
oracle  of  his  own  circle.  It  was  popu- 
larly remarked,  during  many  years, 
that  an  eminent  dissenting  minister 
had  only  to  determine  whether  he 
would  make  his  son  an  attorney  or  a 
physician;  for  that  the  attorney  was 
sure  to  have  clients  and  the  physician 
to  have  patients.  While  a  waiting 
woman  was  generally  considered  as  a 
help  meet  for  a  chaplain  in  holy  orders 
of  tile  Established  Church,  the  widows 
and  daughters  of  opulent  citizens  were 
supposed  to  belong  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner to  nonconformist  pastors.  One  of 
the  great  Presbyterian  Kabbies,  there- 
fore, might  well  doubt  whether,  in  a 
worldly  view,  he  should  be  a  gainer  by 
a  comprehension.  He  might  indeed 
hold  a  rectory  or  a  vicarage,  when  he 
could  get  one.  But  in  the  meantime 
he  would  be  destitute:  his  meeting 
house  would  be  closed:  his  congrega- 
tion would  be  dispersed  among  the 
parish  churches :  if  a  beneflce  were 
bestowed  on  him,  it  would  probably  be 
a  very  slender  compensation  for  the 
income  which  he  had  lost.  Nor  could 
he  hope  to  have,  as  a  minister  of  the 
VOL.  n. 


Anglican  Church,  the  authority  and 
dignity  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
He  would  always,  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  members  of  that  Church,  be 
regarded  as  a  deserter.  He  might 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  very  naturally 
wish  to  be  left  where  he  was.* 

There  was  consequently  a  division 
in  the  Whig  party.  One  section  of 
that  party  was  for  relieving  the  dissen- 
ters from  the  Test  Act,  and  giving 
up  the  Comprehension  Eill.  Another 
section  was  for  pushing  forward  the 
Comprehension  BUI,  and  postponing  to 
a  more  convenient  time  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Test  Act.  The  effect  of  this 
division  among  the  friends  of  religious 
liberty  was  that  the  High  Churchmen, 
though  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  not  a  m^ority  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  were  able  to  oppose 
with  success  both  the  reforms  which 
they  dreaded.  The  Comprehension  Bill 
was  not  passed ;  and  the  Test  Act  was 
not  repealed. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Test  and  the  question  of 
the  Comprehension  became  complicated 
together  in  a  manner  which  might  well 
perplex  an  enlightened  and  honest  poli- 
tician, both  questions  became  compli- 

*  Tom  Brown  says,  In  his  Bcnrrilous  way, 
of  the  Presbyterian  divines  of  that  time,  that 
their  preaching  "  brings  in  money,  and  money 
buys  land ;  and  land  is  an  amusement  they 
all  desire,  in  spite  of  their  hypocritical  cant. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  quarterly  contributions, 
there  would  be  no  longer  schism  or  separa< 
tion."  He  asks  how  it  can  be  imagined  that, 
while  "  they  are  maintained  like  gentlemen  by 
the  breach,  they  will  ever  preach  up  healing 
doctrines?" — Brown's  Amusements,  Serions 
and  Comical.  Some  curious  instances  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  chief  dissenting 
ministers  may  be  found  in  Hawkins's  Life  of 
Johnson.  In  the  Journal  of  the  retired  citizen 
(Spectator,  817.)  Addison  has  indulged  in 
some  exquisite  pleasantry  on  this  subject. 
The  Mr.  Nisby  whose  opinions  about  the 
peace,  the  Grand  Yizier,  and  laced  coffee,  are 
quoted  with  so  much  respect,  and  who  is  so 
well  regaled  with  marrow  bones,  ox  cheek, 
and  a  bottle  of  Brooks  and  Hellier,  was  John 
Nesbit,  a  highly  popular  preacher,  who,  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  became  pastor  of 
a  dissenting  congregation  in  Hare  Court,  Al- 
dersgate  Street.  In  WUson's  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Dissenting  Churches  and  Meet- 
ing Houses  in.  London,  Westminster,  and 
Southwark,  will  be  found  several  instances  of 
nonconformist  preachers  who,  about  this  time, 
made  handsome  fortunes,  generally,  it  should 
seem,  by  marriage. 
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cated  with  a  third  question  of  graTe 
importance. 

The  ancient  oatha  of  allegiance  and 
Th*  Mil  Bupremacy  contained  some  ex- 
Jmi**th«  p®88ions  which  had  always 
Mubtof*  been  disliked  by  the  Whigs, 
Md^i^  and  other  expressions  which 
™**^'  Tories,  honestly  attached  to  the 
new  settlement,  thought  inapplicable 
to  princes  who  had  not  the  hereditary 
right.  Hie  Convention  had  therefore, 
while  the  throne  was  still  Tacant,  framed 
those  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
by  which  we  still  testify  our  loyalty 
to  our  Sovereign.  By  the  Act  which 
turned  the  Convention  into  a  Parlia- 
ment, the  members  of  both  Houses  were 
required  to  take  the  new  oath&  As  to 
other  persons  in  public  trust,  it  was 
hard  to  say  how  me  law  stood.  One 
form  of  words  was  eiy'oined  by  statutes, 
regularly  passed,  and  not  yet  regularly 
abrogated.  A  different  form  was  en- 
joined by  the  Declaration  of  Bight,  an 
instroment  which  was  indeed  revolu- 
tionary and  irregular,  but  which  might 
well  be  thought  equal  in  authority  to 
any  statute.  The  practice  was  in  as 
much  confusion  as  the  law.  It  was 
therefore  felt  to  be  necessary  that  the 
legislature  should,  without  delay,  pass 
an  Act  abolishing  the  old  oaths,  and 
determining  when  and  by  whom  the 
new  oaths  should  be  taken. 

The  bill  which  settled  this  important 
question  originated  in  the  Upper  House. 
As  to  most  of  the  provisions  there  was 
little  room  for  dispute.  It  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  no  person  should, 
at  any  future  time,  be  admitted  to  any 
office,  civil,  military,  ecclesiastical,  or 
academical,  without  taking  the  oaths  to 
William  and  Maiy.  It  was  also  unani- 
mously agreed  tha.t  every  person  who 
already  held  any  civil  or  military  office 
should  be  ejected  from  it^  unless  he 
took  the  oatns  on  or  before  the  first  of 
August  1689.  But  the  strongest  pas- 
sions of  both  parties  were  excited  by 
the  question  whether  persons  who  al- 
readv  possessed  ecclesiastical  or  aca- 
demical offices  should  be  required  to 
swear  fealty  to  the  King  and  Queen  on 
pain  of  deprivation.  None  could  say 
what  might  be  the  effect  of  a  law  en- 
joining all  the  members  of  a  great,  a 


powerful,  a  sacred  profession  to  makc^ 
under  the  most  solemn  sanction  of  re- 
ligion, a  declaration  which  might  be 
plausibly  represented  as  a  formal  re- 
cantation of  all  that  they  had  been 
writing  and  preaching  during  many 
years.  The  Jhrimate  and  some  of  the 
most  eminent  Bishops  had  already  ab- 
sented thems^ves  from  Parliament^  and 
would  doubUess  relinquish  their  palaces 
and  revenues,  rather  than  acknowledge 
the  new  Sovereigns.  The  example  of 
these  great  prelates  might  perhaps  be 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  divines  of 
humbler  rank,  by  hundreds  of  canons, 
prebendaries,  and  fellows  of  colleges^ 
by  thousands  of  parish  priests.  To 
such  an  event  no  Tory,  however  dear 
his  own  conviction  that  he  might  law- 
fully swear  allegiance  to  the  King  who 
was  in  possession,  could  look  forward 
without  the  most  painfril  emotions  of 
compassion  for  the  sufferers  and  of 
anxiety  for  the  Church. 

There  were  some  persons  who  went 
so  far  as  to  deny  that  the  Parliament 
was  competent  to  pass  a  law  requiring 
a  Bishop  to  swear  on  pain  of  depriva- 
tion. No  earthlypower,  they  said,  could 
break  the  tie  wluch  bound  the  successor* 
of  the  ajposUes  to  his  diocese.  What 
God  had  joined  no  man  could  sunder. 
Kings  and  senates  might  scrawl  words 
on  parchment  or  impress  figures  on 
wax ;  but  those  words  and  figures  could 
no  more  change  the  course  of  the  spiri- 
tual than  the  course  of  the  physical 
world.  As  the  Author  of  the  universe 
had  appointed  a  certain  order,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  was  His  pleasure  to 
send  winter  and  summer,  seedtime  and 
harvest,  so  He  had  appointed  a  certain 
order,  according  to  which  He  communi- 
cated His  grace  to  His  Catholic  Church  \ 
and  the  latter  order  was^  like  the  former; 
independent  of  the  powers  and  princi- 
palities of  the  world.  A  legislature 
might  alter  the  names  of  the  months; 
might  call  June  December,  and  Decem- 
ber June ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  snow  would  fall  when  the  sun 
was  in  Capricorn,  and  the  flowers  would 
bloom  when  he  was  in  Cancer.  And 
so  the  legislature  might  enact  that  Fer- 
guson or  Muggleton  should  live  in  the 
palace  at  Lambeth, 'should  sit  on  the 
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throEe  of  Angustin,  should  be  called 
Your  Grace,  and  should  walk  in  pro- 
cessions before  the  Premier  Duke :  but, 
in  spite  of  the  legislature,  Sancroft 
would,  while  Sancroft  lived,  be  the  only 
true  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  the 
person  who  should  presume  to  usurp 
the  archiepiscopal  functions  would  be  a 
schismatic.  This  doctrine  was  proved 
by  reasons  drawn  from  the  budding  of 
Aaron's  rod,  and  from  a  certain  plate 
which  Saint  James  the  Less,  according 
to  a  legend  of  the  fourth  century,  used 
to  wear  on  his  forehead.  A  Greek 
manuscript,  relating  to  the  deprivation 
of  bishops,  was  discovered,  about  this 
time,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  furious  contro- 
versy. One  party  held  that  God  had 
wonderfully  brought  this  precious  vo- 
lume to  lights  for  the  guidance  of  His 
Church  at  a  most  critical  moment.  The 
other  party  wondered  that  any  import- 
ance could  be  attached  to  the  nonsense 
of  a  nameless  scribbler  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Much  was  written  about  the 
deprivations  of  Chrysostomand  Fhotius, 
of  Nicolaus  Mysticus  and  Cosmas  Atti- 
cus.  But  the  case  of  Abiathar,  whom 
Solomon  put  out  of  the  sacerdotal  office 
for  treason,  was  discussed  with  peculiar 
eagerness.  No  small  quantity  of  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  was  expended  in  the 
attempt  to  prove  that  Abiathar,  though 
he  wore  the  ephod  and  answered  by 
Urim,  was  not  really  High  Priest,  that 
he  ministered  only  when  his  superior 
Zadoc  was  incapacitated  by  sickness  or 
by  some  ceremonial  pollution,  and  that 
therefore  the  act  of  Solomon  was  not  a 
precedent  which  would  warrant  King 
William  in  deposing  a  real  Bishop.* 

But  such  reasoning  as  this,  though 
backed  by  copious  citations  from  the 
Misna  and  Maimonides,  was  not  gene- 
rally satisfactory  even  to  zealous  church- 
men. For  it  admitted  of  one  answer, 
short,  but  perfectly  intelligible  to  a  plain 
man  who  knew  nothing  about  Greek 

*  See,  among  many  other  tracts,  Dodwell's 
CSautionary  Discourses,  his  Yindication  of  the 
Deprived  Bishops,  his  Defence  of  the  Vindica- 
tion, and  his  Parsenesis ;  and  Bisby's  Unity  of 
Priesthood,  printed  in  1692.  See  also  Body's 
tracts  on  the  other  side,  lAie  Barocdan  MS., 
and  Solomon  and.  Abiathar,  a  Dialogue  be- 
tween Eucheres  and  Dyscheres. 


fathers  or  Levitical  genealogies.  There 
might  be  some  doubt  whether  Xing 
Solomon  had  ejected  a  high  priest ;  but 
there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  ejected  the  Bishops 
of  more  than  half  the  sees  in  England. 
It  was  notorious  that  fourteen  prelates 
had,  without  any  proceeding  in  any 
spiritual  court,  been  deprived  by  Act 
of  Parliament  for  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge her  supremacy.  Had  that  de- 
privation been  nuU?  Had  Bonner 
continued  to  be,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
the  only  true  Bishop  of  London  ?  Had 
his  successor  been  an  usurper?  Had 
Parker  and  Jewel  been  s(^smatie8? 
BEad  the  Convocation  of  1562,  that  Con- 
vocation which  had  finally  settled  thf 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  been 
itself  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  ludi- 
crous than  ^e  distress  of  those  contro- 
versialists who  had  to  invent  a  plea  for 
Elizabeth  which  should  not  be  also  a 
plea  for  William.  Some  zealots,  indeed, 
gave  up  the  vain  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  two  cases  which  every  man  of 
common  sense  perceived  to  be  undis- 
tinguishable,  and  frankly  owned  that 
the  deprivations  of  1559  could  not  be 
justified.  But  no  person,  it  was  said, 
ought  to  be  troubled  in  mind  on  that 
account;  for,  though  the  Church  of 
England  might  once  have  been  schisma- 
tical,  she  had  become  Catholic  when 
the  last  of  the  Bishops  deprived  by 
Elizabeth  ceased  to  live.*  The  Tories, 
however,  were  not  generally  disposed 
to  admit  that  the  religious  society  to 
which  they  were  fondly  attached  had 
originated  in  an  unlawful  breach  of 
unity.  They  therefore  took  ground 
lower  and  more  tenable.  They  argued 
the  question  as  a  question  of  humanity 
and  of  expediency.  They  spoke  much 
of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  nation 
owed  to  the  priesthood ;  of  the  courage 
and  fidelity  with  which  the  order,  from 
the  primate  down  to  the  youngest 
deacon,  had  recently  defended  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 

*  Burnet,  ii.  135.  Of  all  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  deprivations  of  1559  and 
the  deprivations  of  1689,  the  most  absurd  was 
made  by  Dodwell.  See  his  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  concerning  the  Independ- 
ency of  the  Clergy  on  the  lay  Power,  1697. 
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veahn;  of  the  memorable  Snndajvhen, 
in  all  the  hundred  churches  of  the 
capita],  scarcely  one  slave  could  be 
ibund  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence; ofthe  Black  Friday  when,  amidst 
the  blessings  and  the  loud  weeping  of 
a  mighty  population,  the  barge  of  the 
seven  prelates  passed  through  me  water- 
gate  of  the  Tower.  The  firmness  with 
which  the  clergy  had  lately,  in  defiance 
of  menace  and  of  seduction,  done  what 
they  conscientiously  believed  to  be  right, 
had  saved  the  liberty  and  religion  of 
England.  Was  no  indulgence  to  be 
granted  to  them  if  they  now  refused 
to  do  what  they  conscientiously  appre- 
hended to  be  wrong?  And  where,  it 
was  said,  is  the  danger  of  treating  them 
with  tenderness  ?  Nobody  is  so  absurd 
as  to  propose  that  they  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  plot  against  the  Government, 
or  to  stir  up  the  multitude  to  insurrec- 
tion. They  are  amenable  to  the  law, 
like  other  men.  If  they  are  guilty  of 
treason,  let  them  be  hanged.  If  they 
are  guilty  of  sedition,  let  them  be  fined 
and  imprisoned.  If  they  omit,  in  their 
public  ministrations,  to  pray  for  King 
William,  for  Queen  Mary,  and  for  the 
Parliament  assembled  under  those  most 
religious  sovereigns,  let  the  penal  clauses 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  be  put  in  force. 
If  this  be  not  enough,  let  His  Mi^esty 
be  empowered  to  tender  the  oaths  to 
any  clergyman ;  and,  if  the  oaths  so 
tendered  are  refused,  let  deprivation 
follow.  In  this  way  any  nonjuring 
bishop  or  rector  who  may  be  suspected, 
though  he  cannot  be  legally  convicted, 
of  intriguing,  of  writing,  of  talking, 
against  the  present  settlement,  may  be 
at  once  removed  from  his  office.  But 
why  insist  on  ejecting  a  pious  and 
laborious  minister  of  religion,  who  never 
lifts  a  finger  or  utters  a  word  against 
the  government,  and  who,  as  often  as 
he  performs  morning  or  evening  service, 
prays  from  his  heart  for  a  blessing  on 
the  rulers  set  over  him  by  Providence, 
but  who  will  not  take  an  oath  which 
seems  to  him  to  imply  a  right  in  the 
people  to  depose  a  sovereign  ?  Surely 
we  do  all  that  is  necessary  if  we  leave 
men  of  this  sort  at  the  mercy  of  the 
very  prince  to  whom  they  refuse  to 
swear  fidelity.    If  he  is  willing  to  bear 


with  their  scrupulosity,  if  he  considers 
them,  notwithstanding  their  prejudices, 
as  innocent  and  useful  members  of 
society,  who  else  can  be  entitled  to 
complain  ? 

The  Whigs  were  vehement  on  the 
other  side.  They  scrutinised,  with  in- 
genuity sharpened  by  hatred,  the  claims 
of  the  clergy  to  the  public  gratitude, 
and  sometimes  went  so  far  as  alto- 
gether to  deny  that  the  order  had  in  the 
preceding  year  deserved  well  of  the 
nation.  It  was  true  that  bishops  and 
priests  had  stood  up  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  late  King :  but  it  was  equally 
true  that,  but  for  the  obstinacy  with 
which  they  had  opposed  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  he  never  would  have  been  King, 
and  that,  but  for  their  adulation  and 
their  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  he 
would  never  have  ventured  to  be  guilty 
of  such  tyranny.  Their  chief  business, 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  been 
to  teach  the  people  to  cringe  and  the 
prince  to  domineer.  They  were  guilty 
of  the  blood  of  Russell,  of  Sidney,  of 
every  brave  and  honest  Englishman 
who  had  been  put  to  death  for  attempt- 
ing to  save  the  realm  from  Popery  and 
despotism.  Never  had  they  breathed 
a  whisper  against  arbitrary  power  tiQ 
arbitrary  power  began  to  menace  their 
own  property  and  dignity.  Then,  no 
doubt,  forgetting  all  their  old  common- 

E laces  about  submitting  to  Nero,  they 
ad  made  haste  to  save  themselves 
Grant, — such  was  the  ciy  of  these  eager 
disputants, — grant  that,  in  saving  them- 
selves, they  saved  the  constitution.  Arw 
we  therefore  to  forget  that  they  had 
previously  endangered  it?  And  are 
we  to  reward  them  by  now  permitting 
them  to  destroy  it  ?  Here  is  a  class  <S 
men  closely  connected  with  the  state. 
A  large  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
has  been  assigned  to  them  for  their 
maintenance.  Their  chiefs  have  seats 
in  the  legislature,  wide  domains,  stately 
palaces.  By  this  privileged  body  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  is  lectured 
every  week  from  the  chair  of  authority. 
To  this  privileged  body  has  been  com- 
mitted the  supreme  direction  of  liberal 
education.  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Westminster,  Winchester,  and  Eton, 
are  under  priestly  government.    By  the 
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priesthood  will  to  a  great  extent  be 
formed  the  character  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  next  generation.  Of 
the  higher  clergy  some  have  in  their 
gift  numerous  and  valuable  benefices ; 
others  have  the  privilege  of  appoint- 
ing judges  who  decide  grave  questions 
affecting  the  liberty,  the  property,  the 
reputation  of  Their  Majesty's  subjects. 
And  is  an  order  thus  favoured  by  the 
state  to  give  no  guarantee  to  the  state  ? 
On  what  principle  can  it  be  contended 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  from  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  from  a 
IBishop  of  Durham  that  promise  of 
fidelity  to  the  government  which  all 
allow  that  it  is  necessary  to  demand 
from  every  layman  who  serves  the 
Crown  in  the  humblest  office  ?  Every 
exciseman,  every  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms, who  refuses  to  swear,  is  to  be 
deprived  of  his  bread.  For  these  humble 
martyrs  of  passive  obedience  and  here- 
ditary right  nobody  has  a  word  to  say. 
Yet  an  ecclesiastical  magnate  who  re- 
fuses to  swear  is  to  be  suffered  to  retain 
emoluments,  patronage,  power,  equal 
to  those  of  a  great  minister  of  state. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  superfluous  to  impose 
the  oaths  on  a  clergyman,  because  he 
may  be  punished  if  he  breaks  the  laws. 
Why  is  not  the  same  argument  urged 
in  favour  of  the  layman  ?  And  why,  if 
the  clerg3nnan  really  means  to  observe 
the  laws,  does  he  scruple  to  take  the 
oaths?  The  law  commands  him  to 
designate  William  and  Mary  as  King 
and  Queen,  to  do  this  in  the  most 
sacred  place,  to-  do  this  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  most  solemn  of  all  the 
rites  of  religion.  The  law  commands 
him  to  pray  that  the  illustrious  pair 
may  be  defended  by  a  special  provi- 
dence, that  they  may  be  victorious  over 
every  enemy,  and  that  their  Parliament 
may  by  divine  guidance  be  led  to  take 
such  a  course  as  may  promote  their 
safety,  honour,  and  welfare.  Can  we 
believe  that  his  conscience  will  suffer 
him  to  do  all  this,  and  yet  will  not 
suffer  him  to  promise  that  he  will  be  a 
faithful  subject  to  them? 

To  the  proposition  that  the  nonjuring 
clergy  should  be  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  King,  the  Whigs,  with  some  justice, 
replied  that  no  scheme  could  be  devised 


more?  unjust  to*  His  Majesty.  The 
matter,  they  said,  is  one  of  public  con- 
cern, one  in  which  every  Englishman 
who  is  unwilling  to  be  the  slave  of 
France  and  of  Kome  has  a  deep  interest. 
In  such  a  case  it  would  be  unworthy 
of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  to  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  of  providing  for 
the  common  safety,  to  try  to  obtain  for 
themselves  the  praise  of  tenderness  and 
liberality,  and  to  leave  to  the  Sovereign 
the  odious  task  of  proscription.  A  law 
requiring  all  public  functionaries,  civil, 
military,  ecclesiastical,  without  distinc- 
tion of  persons,  to  take  the  oaths  is  at 
least  equal.  It  exdudes  all  suspicion 
of  partiality,  of  personal  malignity,  of 
secret  spying  and  talebearing.  But,  if 
an  arbitrary  discretion  is  left  to  the 
Government,  if  one  nonjuring  priest  is 
suffered  to  keep  a  lucrative  benefice 
while  another  is  turned  with  his  wife 
and  children  into  the  street,  every  ejec- 
tion will  be  considered  as  an  act  of 
cruelty,  and  will  be  imputed  as  a  crime 
to  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers.* 

Thus  the  Parliament  had  to  decide,  at 
the  same  moment,  what  quantity  of  relief 
should  be  granted  to  the  consciences  of 
nonconformists  and  what  quantity  of 
pressure  should  be  applied  to  the  con- 
sciences of  the  dei^  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  King  conceived  a  hope 
that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  effect 
a  compromise  agreeable  to  all  parties. 
He  flattered  himself  that  the  Tories 
might  be  induced  to  make  some  con- 
cession to  the  dissenters,  on  condition 
that  the  Whigs  would  be  lenient  to  the 
Jacobites.  He  determined  to  try  what 
his  personal  intervention  would  effect. 
It  chanced  that,  a  few  hours  after  the 
Lords  had  read  the  Comprehension  Bill 
a  second  time  and  the  Bill  touching 
the  Oaths  a  first  time,  he  had  occasion 
to  go  down  to  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  his  assent  to  a  law. 
From  the  throne  he  addressed  both 
Houses,  and  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
that  they  would  consent  to  modify  the 
existing  laws  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
Protestants  might  be  admitted  to  public 

*  As  to  this  oontroversy,  see  Burnet,  ii.  7, 
8,  9. ;  Grey's  Debates,  April  19.  and  $12. 1689 ; 
Commons'  Journals  of  April  "20.  and  32.; 
Lords'  Journals,  April  21. 
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ployment.*  It  was  irell  understood 
that  he  was  willing,  if  the  legislature 
would  comply  with  his  requeel:^  to  let 
clergymen  who  were  already  beneficed 
continue  to  hold  their  benefices  with- 
out swearing  allegiance  to  him.  His 
conduct  on  this  occasion  deserves 
undoubtedly  the  praise  of  disinterest- 
edness. It  is  honourable  to  him  that 
he  attempted  to  purchase  liberty  of 
consdenoe  for  his  subjects  by  giving 
up  a  safeguard  of  his  own  crown. 
But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he 
showed  less  wisdom  than  virtue.  The 
only  Englishman  in  his  Privy  Council 
whom  he  had  consulted,  if  Burnet  was 
correctly  informed,  was  Richard  Hamp- 
den ;t  and  Bichard  Hampden,  though 
a  highly  respectable  man,  was  so  far 
from  being  able  to  answer  for  the  Whig 
partnr  that  he  could  not  answer  even 
for  his  own  son  John,  whose  temper, 
naturally  vindictive,  had  been  exaspe- 
rated into  ferocity  by  the  stings  of 
remorse  and  shame.  The  King  soon 
found  that  there  was  in  the  hatred  of 
the  two  great  factions  an  energy  which 
was  wanting  to  their  love.  The  Whigs, 
though  they  were  almost  imanimous 
in  thinking  that  the  Sacramental  Test 
ought  to  be  abolished,  were  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  thinking  that  moment 
well  chosen  for  the  abohtion ;  and  even 
those  Whigs  who  were  most  desirous 
to  see  the  nonconformists  relieved 
without  delay  from  civil  disabilities 
were  fully  determined  not  to  forego  the 
opportunity  of  humbling  and  punish- 
ing the  class  to  whose  instrumentality 
chiefly  was  to  be  ascribed  that  tremen- 
dous reflux  of  public  feeling  which 
had  followed  the  dissolution  of  the 
Oxford  Parliament.  To  put  the  Janes, 
the  Souths,  the  Sherlocks  into  such  a 
situation  that  they  must  either  starve, 
or  recant,  publicly,  and  with  the  Oospel 
at  their  lips,  all  the  ostentatious  pro- 
fessions of  many  years,  was  a  revenge 
too  delicious  to  be  relinquished.  The 
Tory,  on  the  other  hand,  sincerely 
respected  and  pitied  those  clergymen 
who  felt  scruples  about  the  oaths. 
But  the  Test  was,  in  his  view,  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  of  the  established 

«  Lords'  Journals,  March  16. 1689. 
t  Burnet,  ii.  7,  8. 


religion,  and  must  not  be  surrendered 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  any  man 
however  eminent  from  any  hardship 
however  serious.  It  would  be  a  sad 
da^  doubtless  for  the  Church  when  the 
episcopal  bench,  the  chapter  houses  of 
cathedrals,  the  halls  of  colleges,  would 
miss  some  men  renowned  for  piety 
and  learning.  But  it  would  be  «  still 
sadder  day  for  the  Church  when  ah  In- 
dependent should  bear  the  white  staff 
or  a  Baptist  sit  on  the  woolsack.  Each 
party  tried  to  serve  those  for  whom 
it  was  interested:  but  neither  party 
would  consisnt  to  grant  favourable  terms 
to  its  enemies.  The  result  was  that  the 
nonconformists  remained  excluded  from 
office  in  the  State,  and  the  n^urors 
were  ejected  from  office  in  the  Church. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  no  mem- 
ber thought  it  expedient  to  propose 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  But  leave 
was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  repealing 
the  Corporation  Act,  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  Cavalier  Parliament 
soon  after  the  Bestoration,  and  which 
contained  a  clause  requiring  all  mimi- 
cipal  magistrates  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England.  When  this  bill  was 
about  to  be  committed,  it  was  moved  by 
the  Tories  that  the  committee  should  be 
instructed  to  make  no  alteration  in  the 
law  touching  the  sacrament.  Those 
Whigs  who  were  zealous  for  the  Com- 
prehension must  have  been  placed  by 
this  motion  in  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. To  vote  for  the  instructaon  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  tbeir  prin- 
ciples. To  vote  against  it  would  have 
been  to  break  with  Nottingham.  A 
middle  course  was  found.  The  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  was  moved 
and  carried  by  a  hundred  and  sixteen 
votes  to  a  hundred  and  fourteen ;  and 
the  subject  was  not  revived. *^  In  the 
House  of  Lords  a  motion  was  made  for 
the  abolition  of  the  sacramental  test, 

*  Burnet  says  (ii.  8.)  that  the  proposition 
to  aboUdi  the  sacramental  test  was  rejected 
by  a  great  majority  in  both  Houses.  Bnt  his 
memory  deceived  him ;  for  the  only  division 
on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
that  mentioned  in  the  text.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Gwyn  and  Rowe,  who  were  tellers  tor 
the  majority,  were  two  of  the  strongest  Whigi 
I  in  the  House. 
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but  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
Hany  of  those  who  thought  the  motion 
right  in  principle  thought  it  illt^ned.  A 
protest  was  entered ;  but  it  was  signed 
only  by  a  few  peers  of  no  great 
autliority.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  two  great  chie&  of  the  Whig 
party,  who  were  in  general  very  at- 
tentive to  their  parliamentary  duty, 
Devonshire  and  Shrewsbury,  absented 
themselves  on  this  occasion.  * 

The  debate  on  the  Test  in  the  Upper 
House  was  speedily  followed  by  a 
debate  on  the  last  dause  of  the  Com- 
prehension Bill..  By  that  clause  it 
was  provided  that  thirty  Bishops  and 
priests  should  be  commissioned  to 
revise  the  liturgy  and  canons,  and  to 
suggest  amendments.  On  this  subject 
the  Whig  peers  were  almost  all  of  one 
mind.  They  mustered  strong,  and 
spoke  warmly.  Why,  they  asked,  were 
none  but  members  of  the  sacerdotal 
order  to  be  entrusted  with  this  duty? 
Were  the  laity  no  part  of  the  Church 
of  England?  When  the  Commission 
should  have  made  its  report^  laymen 
would  have  to  decide  on  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  that  report 
Not  a  line  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  could  be  altered  but  by  the 
authority  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons. The  King  was  a  layman.  Five 
sixths  of  the  Lords  were  laymen.  All 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  laymen.  Was  it  not  absurd  to 
say  that  laymen  were  incompetent  to 
examine  into  a  matter  whidi  it  was 
acknowledged  that  laymen  must  in  the 
last  resort  determine  ?  And  could  any 
thing  be  more  opposite  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  Protestantism  than  the  notion 
that  a  certain  preternatural  power  of 
judging  in  spiritual  cases  was  vouch- 
safed to  a  particular  caste,  and  to  that 
caste  alone ;  that  such  men  as  Selden, 
as  Hale,  as  Boyle,  were  less  competent 
to  give  an  opinion  on  a  collect  or  a 
creed  than  the  youngest  and  silliest 
chaplain  who,  in  a  remote  manor 
house,  passed  his  life  in  drinking  ale 
and  playing  at  shovel-board?  What 
God  had  instituted  no  earthly  power, 
lay  or  clerical,  could  alter:  and  of 
things  instituted  by  human  beings  a 
*  Lords'  Journals,  Marcli  21. 1689. 


layman  was  surely  as  competent  as  a 
dergyman  to  judge.  That  the  Angli- 
can liturgy  and  canons  were  of  purely* 
human  institution  the  Parliament 
acknowledged  by  referring  them  to  a 
Commission  for  revision  and  correc- 
tion. How  could  it  then  be  maintained 
that  in  such  a  Commission  the  laity, 
so  vast  a  m^ority  of  the  population, 
the  laity,  whose  edification  was  the 
main  end  of  all  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions, and  whose  innocent  tastes  ought 
to  be  carefully  consulted  in  the  fnun- 
ing  of  the  public  services  of  religion, 
ought  not  to  have  a  single  representa- 
tive ?  Precedent  was  directly  opposed 
to  this  odious  distinction.  Eepeatedly, 
since  the  light  of  reformation  had 
dawned  on  England,  Commissioners 
had  been  empowered  by  law  to  revise 
the  canons ;  and  on  eveiy  one  of  those 
occasions  some  of  the  Commissioners 
had  been  laymen.  In  the  present  case 
the  proposed  arrangement  was  pecu- 
liarly objectionable.  For  the  object  of 
issuing  the  commission  was  the  con- 
ciliating of  dissenters';  and  it  was 
therefore  most  desirable  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  men  in  whose 
fairness  and  moderation  dissenters 
coidd  confide.  Would  thirty  such 
men  be  easily  foxmd  in  the  hidbier 
ranks  of  the  clerical  profession  ?  The 
duty  of  the  legislature  was  to  arbitrate 
between  two  contending  partiea,  the 
Nonconformist  divines  and  the  Angli* 
can  divines,  and  it  would  be  the 
grossest  injustice  to  commit  to  one  of 
Uiose  parties  the  office  of  umpire. 

On  these  groimds  the  Whigs  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
laymen  should  be  joined  with  clergy- 
men in  the  Commission.  The  contest 
was  sharp.  Burnet,  who  had  just  taken 
his  seat  among  t^e  peers,  and  who 
seems  to  have  been  bent  on  winning 
at  almost  any  price  the  good  will  of  his 
brethren,  argued  with  idl  his  constitu- 
tional warmth  for  the  clause  as  it  stood. 
The  numbers  on  the  division  proved  to 
be  exactly  equal.  The  consequence 
was  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
House,  the  amendment  was  lost.  * 

At  length  the  Comprehension  Bill 

•  Lords*  Journals,  i^fril  5.  1689;  Burnet 
U.10. 
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-WM  sent  down  to  the  Commons.  There 
it  would  easily  have  been  carried  by 
•two  to  one,  if  it  had  been  supported 
by  all  the  friends  of  religious  hberty. 
But  on  this  subject  the  High  Church- 
men oould  count  on  the  support  of  a 
large  body  of  Low  Churchmen.  Those 
members  who  wished  well  to  Notting- 
ham's plan  saw  that  they  were  out- 
numbered, and,  despairing  of  a  victory, 
began  to  meditate  a  retreat.  Just  at 
this  time  a  suggestion  was  thrown 
out  which  imited  all  sufirages.  The 
ancient  usage  was  that  a  Convocation 
should  be  summoned  together  with  a 
Parliament;  and  it  might  well  be 
argued  that,  if  ever  the  advice  of  a 
Convocation  could  be  needed,  it  must 
be  when  changes  in  the  ritual  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  were  under 
consideration.  But^  in  consequence  of 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  Es- 
tates of  the  Realm  had  been  brought 
together  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne,  there  was  no  Convocation.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  House  should  ad- 
vise the  King  lo  take  measures  for  sup- 
plying this  defect,  and  that  the  fate  of 
the  Comprehension  BiU  should  not  be 
decided  till  the  clergy  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  declarir  g  their  opinion  through 
the  ancient  and  legitimate  organ. 

This  proposition  was  received  with 
general  acclamation.  The  Tories  were 
well  pleased  to  see  such  honour  done 
to  the  priesthood.  Those  Whigs  who 
were  against  the  Comprehension  Bill 
were  well  pleased  to  see  it  laid  aside, 
certainly  for  a  year,  probably  for  ever. 
Those  Whigs  who  were  for  the  Com- 
prehension Bill  were  well  pleased  to 
escape  without  a  defeat.  Some  of  them 
indeed  were  not  without  hopes  that 
mild  and  liberal  counsels  might  pre- 
vail in  the  ecclesiastical  senate.  An 
address  requesting  William  to  summon 
the  Convocation  was  voted  without  a 
division :  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords 
was  asked:  the  Lords  concurred:  the 
address  was  carried  up  to  the  throne  by 
both  Houses :  the  King  promised  that 
he  would,  at  a  convenient  season,  do 
what  his  Parliament  desired ;  and  Not- 
tingham's bill  was  not  again  mentioned. 

Many  writers,  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  that  age,  have  in- 


ferred ficom  these  proceedings  that  tiie 
House  of  Commons  was  an  assembly 
of  High  Churchmen:  but  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  two  thirds  of 
the  members  were  either  Low  Churdi- 
men  or  not  Churchmen  at  all.  A  vezy 
few  days  before  this  time  an  occurrence 
had  taken  place  unimportant  in  itself, 
but  highly  significant  as  an  indication 
of  the  temper  of  the  majority.  It  had 
been  suggested  that  the  House  ought, 
in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  to 
adjourn  over  the  Easter  holidays.  The 
Puritans  and  Latitudinarians  objected: 
there  was  a  sharp  debate:  the  High 
Churchmen  did  not  venture  to  divide; 
and,  to  the  great  scandal  of  many 
grave  persons,  the  Speaker  took  the 
chair  at  nine  o'clock  on  Easter  Mon- 
day ;  and  there  was  a  long  and  bu^ 
sitting.* 

This  however  was  by  no  means  Ae 
strongest  proof  which  the  Commons 
gave  that  they  were  far  indeed  from 
feeling  extreme  reverence  or  tenderness 
for  the  Anglican  hierarchy.  The  bill 
for  settling  the  oaths  had  just  come 
down  from  the  Lords  framed  in  a 
manner  favourable  to  the  clergy.  All 
lay  functionaries  were  required  to  swear 
fealty  to  the  King  and  Queen  on  pain 
of  expulsion  from  office.  But  it  was 
provided  that  every  divine  who  already 
held  a  benefice  might  continue  to  hold 
it  without  swearing,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment should  see  reason  to  call  on  him 
specially  for  an  assurance  of  his  loyalty. 
Burnet  had,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the 
goodnature  and  generosity  which  be- 
longed to  his  character,  and  partly  from 
a  desire  to  conciliate  his  brethren,  sup- 
ported this  arrangement  in  the  Upper 

*  Commons*  Jotumals,  Haxch  28.  April  1. 
1689  ;  FiU-is  Gazette,  April  23.  Fart  of  the 
passage  in  the  Paris  Gazette  is  worth  quoting. 
"  II  y  cut,  ce  jour  1^  (March  28),  tme  grande 
contestation  dans  la  Chambre  Basse,  snr  la 
proposition  qni  fnt  faito  de  remettre  les 
stances  apr^s  les  f§tcs  de  Paaques  obserrfies 
tonjours  par  I'Eglise  Anglicane.  Les  Pro- 
testans  conformistes  fnrent  de  cet  avis ;  et  lea 
Presbyt6riens  emportdrent  jk  la  plnraUtd  dea 
voix  que  les  eSaaoBa  lecommenceroient  le 
Lundy,  seoonde  feste  de  Pasques."  The  Low 
Churchmen  are  frequency  designated  as  Pres- 
byterians by  the  French  and  Dutch  writers  ot 
that  age.  There  were  not  twenty  Presbyte* 
rians,  properly  so  called,  in  the  House  of  CkMn* 
mons.  See  A  Smith  and  Cutler's  plain  Dia- 
logue  about  Whig  and  Tory,  1690. 
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House  with  great  enei^.  But  in  the 
Lower  House  the  feeling  against  the 
Jacobite  priests  was  irresistibly  strong. 
On  the  very  day  on  which  that  House 
TOted,  without  a  division,  the  address 
requ^ing  the  King  to  summon  the 
Convocation,  a  clause  was  proposed 
and  carried  which  required  every  per- 
son who  held  any  ecclesiastical  or  aca- 
demical preferment  to  take  the  oaths 
by  the  first  of  August  1689,  on  pain  of 
suspension.  Six  months,  to  be  reckoned 
fix>m  that  day,  were  allowed  to  the  non- 
juror for  reconsideration.  If,  on  the 
first  of  February  1690,  he  still  con- 
tinued obstinate,  he  was  to  be  finally 
deprived. 

The  bill,  thus  amended,  was  sent 
back  to  the  Lords.  The  Lords  adhered 
to  their  original  resolution.  Conference 
after  conference  was  held.  Compro- 
mise after  compromise  was  suggested. 
From  the  imperfect  reports  whidi  have 
come  down  to  us  it  appears  that  every 
argument  in  favour  of  lenity  was  for- 
cibly urged  by  Burnet  But  the  Com- 
mons were  firm:  time  pressed:  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  law  caused  in- 
convenience in  every  department  of  the 
public  service ;  and  the  peers  very  re- 
luctantly gave  way.  They  at  the  same 
time  add^  a  clause,  empowering  the 
King  to  bestow  pecuniary  allowances 
out  of  the  forfeited  benefices  on  a  few 
nonjuring  clergymen.  The  number  of 
clergymen  thus  fevoured  was  not  to 
exceed  twelve.  The  allowance  was 
not  to  exceed  one  third  of  the  income 
forfeited.  Some  zealous  Whigs  were 
unwilling  to  grant  even  this  indulgence : 
but  the  Commons  were  content  with 
the  victory  which  they  had  won,  and 
justly  thought  that  it  would  be  un- 
gracious to  refuse  so  slight  a  con- 
cession.* 

These  debates  were  interrupted, 
Tbewn  during  a  short  time,  by  the  so- 
foriettiing  lemulties  and  festivities  of  the 
nhtim^  Coronation.  When  the  day 
***"*•  fixed  for  that  great  ceremony 
drew  near,  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  form  of  words 

*  Accounts  of  what  passed  at  the  Confer- 
ences will  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the 
Houses,  and  dnserve  to  be  read. 


in  which  our  Sovereigns  were  thence- 
forward to  enter  into  covenant  with  the 
nation.  All  parties  were  agreed  as  to* 
the  propriety  of  requiring  the  King  to 
swear  that,  in  temporal  matters,  he 
would  govern  according  to  law,  and 
would  execute  justice  in  mercy.  But 
about  the  terms  of  the  oath  which  re- 
lated to  the  spiritual  institutions  of  the 
realm  there  was  much  debate.  Should 
the  chief  magistrate  promise  simply  to 
maintain  the  Protestant  religion  estab- 
lished by  law,  or  should  he  promise  to 
maintain  that  religion  as  it  should  be 
hereafter  established  by  law?  The 
majority  preferred  the  former  phrase. 
The  latter  phrase  was  preferred  by  those 
Whigs  who  were  for  a  Comprehension. 
But  it  was  admitted  that  the  two  phrases 
really  meant  the  same  thing,  and  that 
the  oath,  however  it  might  be  worded, 
would  bind  the  Sovereign  in  his  exe- 
cutive capacity  only.  This  was  in- 
deed evident  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  transaction.  Any  compact  may 
be  annulled  by  the  free  consent  of  the 
party  who  alone  is  entitled  to  claim  the 
performance.  It  was  never  doubted  by 
the  most  rigid  casuist  that  a  debtor, 
who  has  bound  himself  under  the  most 
awful  imprecations  to  pay  a  debt,  may 
lawfully  withhold  payment  if  the  cre- 
ditor is  willing  to  cancel  the  obliga- 
tion. And  it  is  equally  clear  that  no 
assurance,  exacted  from  a  King  by  the 
Estates  of  his  kingdom,  can  bind  him 
to  refbse  compliance  with  what  may  at 
a  future  time  be  the  wish  of  those 
Estates. 

A  bill  was  drawn  up  m  conformity 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee, 
and  was  rapidly  passed  through  every 
stage.  After  the  third  reading,  a  foolish 
man  stood  up  to  propose  a  rider,  de- 
claring that  the  oath  was  not  meant  to 
restrain  the  Sovereign  from  consenting 
to  any  change  in  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Church,  provided  always  that  episco- 
pacy and  a  written  form  of  prayer  were 
retained.  The  gross  absurdity  of  this 
motion  was  exposed  by  several  eminent 
members.  Such  a  cLause,  they  justly 
remarked,  would  bind  the  King  under 
pretence  of  setting  him  free.  The 
coronation  oath,  they  said,  was  never 
intended  to  trammel  him  in  his  legis- 
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lative  capadtj.  Leave  that  oath  as  it 
is  DOW  drawn,  and  no  prince  can  mis- 
understand it  No  prince  can  teriouslj 
imagine  that  the  two  Houses  mean  to 
exact  from  him  a  promise  that  he  will 
put  a  Veto  on  laws  which  thej  may 
hereafter  think  necessaiy  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  conntry.  Or  if  any  prince 
should  BO  strangely  misapprehend  the 
nature  of  the  contract  between  him  and 
his  subjects,  any  divine,  any  lawyer,  to 
whose  advice  he  may  have  recourse, 
will  set  his  mind  at  ease.  But  if  this 
rider  should  pass,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  coronation  oath  is 
meant  to  prevent  the  King  from  giving 
his  assent  to  biUs  which  may  be  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons ;  and  the  most  serious  incon- 
veniences may  follow.  These  arguments 
were  felt  to  be  unanswerable,  and  the 
proviso  was  rejected  without  a  divi- 
sion.* 

Every  person  who  has  read  these 
debates  must  be  folly  convinced  that 
the  statesmen  who  framed  the  corona- 
tion oath  did  not  mean  to  bind  the 
King  in  his  legislative  capacity.f  Un- 
happily, more  than  a  hundred  years 
later,  a  scruple,  which  those  statesmen 
thought  too  absurd  to  be  seriously 
entertained  by  any  human  being,  founa 
its  way  into  a  mind,  honest,  indeed, 
and  religious,  but  narrow  and  obstinate 
by  nature,  and  at  once  debilitated  and 

*  Joumalfl,  l£arch  28.  1689 ;  Grey's  De- 
bates. 

t  I  will  qnote  some  expressions  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  concise  reports  of  these 
debates.  Those  expressions  are  quite  decisive 
as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  oath  was  under- 
stood by  the  legislators  who  framed  it.  Mns- 
grave  aedd,  'There  is  no  occasion  for  this 
proviso.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  any  bill 
from  hence  will  ever  destroy  the  legislative 
power."  Finch  said,  *'  The  words '  established 
by  law,*  hinder  not  the  King  from  passing  any 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters.  The  proviso 
makes  the  scruple,  and  gives  the  occasion  for 
it."  Sawyer  said,  "  This  is  the  first  proviso 
of  this  nature  that  ever  was  in  any  biU.  It 
seems  to  strike  at  the  legislative  power."  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  said,  **  Thoogh  the  proviso 
looks  well  and  healing,  yet  it  seems  to  imply 
a  defect.  Not  able  to  alter  laws  as  occasion 
requires  I  This,  instead  of  one  scrapie,  raises 
more,  as  if  you  were  so  bound  up  to  the  eccle- 
siastical government  that  you  cannot  make 
any  new  laws  without  such  a  proviso."  Sir 
Thomas  Lee  said,  "  It  will,  I  fear,  creep  in 
that  other  laws  cannot  be  made  without  such 
a  proviso ;  therefore  I  would  lay  it  aside." 


excited  by  disease.  Seldom,  indeed, 
have  the  ambition  and  perfidy  of 
tyrants  produced  evils  greater  than 
those  which  were  brought  on  our 
country  by  that  £ital  conscientiousness. 
A  ooi^uncture  singularly  auspicious,  a 
ooi\jnncture  at  which  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice might  perhaps  have  reconciled 
races  and  sects  long  hostile,  and  might 
have  made  the  British  islands  one  truly 
United  Kingdom,  was  suffered  to  pass 
away.  The  opportunity,  once  lost^  re- 
turned no  more.  Two  generations  of 
public  men  have  since  laboured  with 
imperfect  success  to  repair  the  error 
wmch  was  then  committed ;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  some  of  the  penalties 
of  that  error  may  continue  to  afflict  a 
remote  posterity. 

The  bill  by  which  the  oath  was 
settled  passed  the  Upper  House  Th««ero- 
without  amendment.  All  the  n*«*on- 
preparations  were  complete;  and,  on 
the  eleventh  of  April,  the  coronation 
took  place.  In  some  things  it  differed 
from  ordinary  coronations.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  attended  the 
ceremony  in  a  body,  and  were  sumptu- 
ously feasted  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber. Mary,  being  not  m^ely  Queen 
Consort,  but  also  Queen  Begnant,  was 
inaugurated  in  all  things  like  a  King, 
was  girt  with  the  sword,  lifted  up  into 
the  throne,  and  presented  with  the 
Bible,  the  spurs,  and  the  orb.  Of  the 
temporal  grandees  of  the  realm,  and  of 
their  wives  and  daughters,  the  muster 
was  great  and  splendid.  None  could 
be  surprised  that  the  Whig  aristocracy 
should  swell  the  triumph  of  Whig 
principles.  But  the  Jacobites  saw, 
with  concern,  that  many  Lords  who 
had  voted  for  a  Kegency  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  ceremonial.  The 
King's  crown  was  carried  by  Grafton, 
the  Queen's  by  Somerset.  The  pointed 
sword,  emblematical  of  temporal  jus- 
tice, was  borne  by  Pembroke.  Ormond 
was  Lord  High  Constable  for  the  day, 
and  rode  up  the  Hall  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  hereditary  champion,  who  thrice 
flung  down  his  glove  on  the  pavement, 
and  thrice  defied  to  mortal  combat  the 
false  traitor  who  should  gainsay  the 
title  of  William  and  Mary.  Among 
the  noble  damsels  who  supported  the 
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gorgeous  train  of  the  Queen  was  her 
beantiM  and  gentle  cousin,  the  Lady 
Henrietta  Hyde,  whose  father,  Bo- 
chester,  had  to  the  last  contended 
against  the  resolution  which  declared 
the  throne  vacant.*  The  show  of 
Bishops,  indeed,  was  scanty.  The 
Primate  did  not  make  his  appearance ; 
and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Comp- 
ton.  On  one  side  of  Compton,  the 
paten  was  carried  by  Lloyd,  Bishop  of 
Saint  Asaph,  eminent  among  the  seven 
confessors  of  the  preceding  year.  On 
the  other  side,  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Bo- 
chester,  lately  a  member  of  the  High 
Commission,  had  chaige  of  the  chalice. 
Burnet^  the  junior  prelate,  preached 
with  all  his  wonted  ability,  and  more 
than  his  wonted  taste  and  judgment. 
His  grave  and  eloquent  discourse  was 
polluted  neither  by  flattery  nor  by  ma- 
lignity. He  is  said  to  have  been  greatly 
applauded ;  and  it  may  well  be  believed 
that  the  animated  peroration  in  which 
he  implored  heaven  to  bless  the  royal 
pair  with  long  life  and  mutual  love, 
with  obedient  subjects,  wise  counsellors, 
and  faithful  allies,  with  gallant  fleets 
and  armies,  with  victory,  with  peace, 
and  flnally  with  crowns  more  glorious 
and  more  durable  than  those  which 
then  glittered  on  the  altar  of  the 
Abbey,  drew  forth  the  loudest  hums  of 

the  Common&t 

On  the  whole,  the  ceremony  went  off 
well,  and  produced  something  like  a 
revival,  faint,  indeed,  and  transient,  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  preceding  De- 
cember. The  day  was,  m  London  and 
in  many  other  places,  a  day  of  general 
rejoicing.  The  churches  were  filled  in 
the  morning :  the  afternoon  was  spent 
in  sport  and  carousing;  and  at  niffht 
bonfires  were  kindled,  rockets  dis- 
charged, and  windows  lighted  up.  The 
Jacobites  however  contrived  to  discover 
or  to  invent  abundant  matter  for  scur- 


*  Lady  Henrietta,  whom  her  nnde  Claren- 
don calls  "  pretty  liUle  Lady  Henrietta,"  and 
<'the  best  child  in  the  world"  (Diary,  Jan. 
IGSX),  was  soon  after  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Dalkeith,  eldest  son  of  the  nnfortonate  J>nke 
of  Monmouth. 

t  The  sermon  deserves  to  be  read.  See  the 
London  Gazette  of  April  14. 1689 ;  Evelyn's 
Diary  ;  Lnttrell's  Diary ;  and  the  despatch  of 
the  Dutch  Ambassadors  to  the  States  General. 


rility  and  sarcasm.  They  complained 
bitterly  that  the  way  firom  the  nail  to 
the  western  door  of  the  Abbey  had 
been  lined  by  Dutch  soldiers.  Was  it 
seemly  that  an  English  King  should 
enter  into  the  most  solemn  of  engage- 
ments with  the  "Rngliali  nation  behuid 
a  triple  hedge  of  foreign  swords  and 
bayonets?  Little  afifrays,  such  as,  at 
every  great  pageant,  almost  inevitably 
take  place  between  those  who  are  eager 
to  see  the  show  and  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  keep  the  commxmications 
clear,  were  exaggerated  with  aU  the 
artifices  of  rhetoric.  One  of  the  alien 
mercenaries  had  backed  his  horse 
against  an  honest  citizen  who  pressed 
forward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  royal 
canopy.  Another  had  rudely  pushed 
back  a  woman  with  the  but  end  of  his 
musket.  On  such  grounds  as  these  the 
strangers  were  compared  to  those  Lord 
Danes  whose  insolence,  in  the  old  time, 
had  provoked  the  Anglosaxon  popula- 
tion to  insurrection  and  massacre.  But 
there  was  no  more  fertile  theme  for 
censure  than  the  coronation  medal, 
which  really  was  absurd  in  design  and 
mean  in  execution.  A  chariot  ap- 
peared conspicuous  on  the  reverse ;  and 
plain  people  were  at  a  loss  to  xmder- 
stand  what  this  emblem  had  to  do  with 
William  and  Manr.  The  disaffected 
wits  solved  the  difaculty  by  suggesting 
that  the  artist  meant  to  allude  to  that 
chariot  which  a  Boman  princess,  lost 
to  all  filial  affection,  and  blindly  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  an  ambitious 
husband,  drove  over  the  still  warm 
remains  of  her  father.* 

*  A  specimen  of  the  prose  which  the  Jaco- 
bites wrote  on  this  subject  vdll  be  found 
among  the  Somers  Tracts.  The  JaooMtb 
verses  were  generally  too  loathsome  to  be 
quoted.  I  select  some  of  the  most  decent  lines 
from  a  very  rare  lampoon  : 

"  The  elflrenth  of  April  hu  come  abont. 
To  Wettminiter  went  the  rabble  rout. 
In  order  to  crown  a  bundle  of  doutt, 
A  dainty  fine  King  indeed. 

*'  Deaeended  he  ii  from  tbe  Orange  tree ; 
But,  if  I  can  read  hit  destiny. 
He'll  once  more  dcaeend  from  another  tree, 
A  dainty  line  King  indeed. 

**  He  Iiaa  gotten  part  of  the  ihape  of  a  man, 
But  more  of  a  monkey,  deny  it  who  can  ; 
Ue  haa  the  head  of  a  gooM,  out  the  lege  of  a  eracf , 
A  dainty  line  Kinglndeed." 

A  Frenchman  named  Le  Noble,  who  had 

been  banirijed  from  his  own  country  for  his 

I  crimes,  but,  by  the  connivance  of  the  iralice. 
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Honours  were,  as  usual,  liberally 
bestowed  at  this  festive  season. 
Three  garters  which  happened 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  were 
given  to  Devonshire,  Ormond,  and 
Schomberg.  Prince  George  was  created 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  Several  emi« 
nent  men  took  new  appellations  by 
which  they  must  henceforth  be  desig- 
nated. Danby  became  Marquess  of 
Caermarthen,  Churchill  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough, and  Bentinck  Earl  of  Port- 
land. Mordaunt  was  made  Earl  of 
Monmouth,  not  without  some  murmur- 
ing on  the  part  of  old  Exdusionists, 
who  still  remembered  with  fondnet^ 
their  Protestant  Duke,  and  who  had 
hoped  that  his  attainder  would  be  re- 
versed, and  that  his  title  would  be 
borne  by  his  descendants.  It  was  re- 
marked that  the  name  of  Halifax  did 
not  appear  in  the  list  of  promotions. 
None  could  doubt  that  he  might  easily 
have  obtained  either  a  blue  riband  or 
a  ducal  coronet;  and,  though  he  was 
honourably  distinguished  from  most  of 
his  contemporaries  by  his  scorn  of 
illicit  gain,  it  was  well  known  that  he 
desired  honorary  distinctions  with  a 
greediness  of  which  he  was  himself 
ashamed,  and  which  was  unworthy  of 
his  fine  imderstanding.  The  truth  is 
that  his  ambition  was  at  this  time 
chilled  by  his  fears.  To  those  whom 
he  trusted  he  hinted  his  apprehensions 
that  evil  times  were  at  hand.  The 
King's  life  was  not  worth  a  year's  pur- 
chase :  the  government  was  disjointed, 
the  cleigy  and  the  army  disaffected, 
the  parliament  torn  by  Actions :  civil 

lurked  in  Paris,  and  earned  a  precarious  live- 
lihood as  a  bookseller's  hack,  published  on  this 
occasion  two  pasquinades,  now  extremely 
scarce,  "  Le  CJouronnement  de  Guillemot  et  de 
Guillemette,  avec  le  Sermon  du  grand  Docteur 
Burnet,"  and  "  Le  Festin  de  GuiUemot."  In 
wit,  taste,  and  good  sense,  Le  Noble's  writings 
.are  not  inferior  to  the  English  poem  which  I 
have  quoted.  He  tells  us  that  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  London  had  a  box- 
ing match  in  the  Abbey ;  that  the  champion 
rode  up  the  Hall  on  an  ass,  which  tum^ 
restive  and  kicked  over  the  royal  table  with 
all  the  plate ;  and  that  the  banquet  ended  in 
a  fight  between  the  peers  armed  with  stools 
and  benches,  and  the  cooks  armed  with  spits. 
This  sort  of  pleasantry,  strange  to  say,  found 
readers ;  and  the  writer's  portrait  was  pomp- 
ously engraved  with  the  motto  "  Latrantes 
ride  :  tc  tua  fama  manct." 


war  was  already  raging  in  one  part  of 
the  empire :  foreign  war  was  impending. 
At  such  a  moment  a  minister,  whether 
Whig  or  Tory,  might  well  be  uneasy; 
but  neither  Whig  nor  Tory  had  so 
much  to  fear  as  the  Trimmer,  who 
might  not  improbably  find  himself  the 
common  mark  at  which  both  parties 
would  take  aim.  For  these  reasons 
Halifax  determined  to  avoid  all  osten- 
tation of  power  and  influence,  to  disarm 
envy  by  a  studied  show  of  moderation, 
and  to  attach  to  himself  by  civilities 
and  benefits  persons  whose  gratitude 
might  be  usefol  in  the  event  of  a  coun- 
terrevolution. The  next  three  months, 
he  said,  would  be  the  time  of  trial  If 
the  government  got  safe  through  the 
summer  it  would  probably  stand.* 

Meanwhile  questions  of  external 
policy  were  every  day  becoming  The 
more  and  more  important.  The  ^SIS" 
work  at  which  William  had  v**"^ 
toiled  indefatigably  during  many 
gloomy  and  anxious  years  was  at  length 
accomplished.  The  great  coaUtion  was 
formed.  It  was  plain  that  a  desperate 
conflict  was  at  hand.  The  oppressor 
of  Europe  would  have  to  defend  him- 
self against  England  allied  with  Charles 
the  Second  King  of  Spain,  with  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  and  with  the  Crer- 
manic  and  Batavian  federations,  and 
was  likely  to  have  no  ally  except  the 
Sultan,  who  was  waging  war  against 
the  House  of  Austria  on  the  Danube. 

Lewis  had,  towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year,  taken  his  ene-  The  de- 
mies at  a  disadvantage,  and  ^^^^ 
had  struck  the  first  blow  before  J*****^ 
they  were  prepared  to  parry  it.  But  that 
blow,  though  heavy,  was  not  aimed  at 
the  part  where  it  might  have  been 
mortal.  Had  hostilities  been  com- 
menced on  the  Batavian  frontier,  Wil- 
liam and  his  army  would  probably  have 
been  detained  on  the  continent,  and 
James  might  have  continued  to  govern 
England.  Happily,  Lewis,  under  an 
infatuation  which  many  pious  Protest- 
ants confidently  ascribed  to  the  righte- 
ous judgment  of  God,  had  neglected 
the  point  on  which  the  fate  of  the  whole 
civilised  world  depended,  and  had  made 

*  Rcfresby*8  Memoirs. 
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a  great  display  of  power,  promptitude, 
and  ene^y,  in  a  quarter  where  the 
most  splendid  achieyements  could  pro* 
duce  nothingmore  than  an  illumination 
and  a  Te  I)eum.  A  French  army 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Duras 
had  invaded  the  Palatinate  and  some  of 
the  neighbouring  principalities.  But 
this  expedition,  though  it  had  been 
completely  successful,  and  though  the 
skill  and  vigour  with  which  it  had  been 
conducted  had  excited  general  admira' 
tion,  could  not  perceptibly  affect  the 
event  of  the  tremendous  struggle  which 
was  approaching.  France  would  soon 
be  attacked  on  every  side.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  Duras  long  to  retain 
possession  of  the  provinces  which  he 
had  surprised  and  overrun.  An  atro- 
cious thought  rose  in  the  mind  of 
Louvois,  who,  in  military  affairs,  had 
the  chief  sway  at  Versailles.  He  was 
a  man  distinguished  by  zeal  for  what 
he  thought  the  public  interests,  by  ca- 
pacity, and  by  knowledge  of  all  that 
related  to  the  administration  of  war, 
but  of  a  savage  and  obdurate  nature. 
If  the  cities  of  the  Palatinate  could  not 
be  retained,  they  might  be  destroyed. 
If  the  soil  of  the  Palatinate  was  not 
to  furnish  supplies  to  the  French,  it 
might  be  so  wasted  that  it  would  at 
least  furnish  no  supplies  to  the  Ger- 
mans. The  ironhearted  statesman  sub- 
mitted his  plan,  probably  with  much 
management  and  with  some  disguise, 
to  Lewis;  and  Lewis,  in  an  evil  hour 
for  his  fame,  assented.  Buras  received 
orders  to  turn  one  of  the  fairest  regions 
of  Europe  into  a  wilderness.  Fifteen 
years  had  elapsed  since  Turenne  had 
ravaged  part  of  that  fine  coxmtiy.  But 
the  ravages  committed  by  Turenne, 
though  they  have  left  a  deep  stain  on 
his  glory,  were  mere  sport  in  comparison 
with  the  horrors  of  this  second  devas- 
tation. The  French  commander  an- 
nounced to  near  half  a  million  of 
human  beings  that  he  granted  them 
three  days  of  grace,  and  that,  within 
that  time,  they  must  shift  for  them- 
selves. Soon  the  roads  and  fields, 
which  then  lay  deep  in  snow,  were 
blackened  by  innumerable  multitudes 
of  men,  women,  and  children  flying 
from  their  homes.    Many  died  of  co?d 


and  hunger:  but  enough  survived  to 
fill  the  streets  of  all  the  cities  of  Europe 
with  lean  and  squalid  beggars,  who 
had  once  been  thriving  farmers  and 
shopkeepers.  Meanwhile  the  work  of 
destruction  began.  The  flames  went 
up  &om  every  marketplace,  every  ham- 
let^ every  parish  chui^,  every  country 
seat,  within  the  devoted  provinces.  The 
flelds  where  the  com  had.  been  sown 
were  ploughed  up.  The  orchards  were 
hewn  down.  No  promise  of  a  harvest 
was  left  on  the  fertile  plains  near  what 
had  once  been  FrankenthaL  Not  a 
vine,  not  an  almond  tree,  was  to  be 
seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  sunny  hills 
round  what  had  once  been  Heidelberg. 
No  respect  was  shown  to  palaces,  to 
temples,  to  monasteries,  to  infirmaries, 
to  beautiful  works  of  art,  to  monuments 
of  the  illustrious  dead.  The  farfamed 
castle  of  the  Elector  Palatine  was  turned 
into  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  adjoining 
ho^ital  was  sacked.  The  provisions, 
the  medicines,  the  pallets  on  which  the 
sick  lay  were  destroyed.  The  very 
stones  of  which  Manheim  had  been 
built  were  fiung  into  the  Rhine.  The 
magnificent  Cathedral  of  Spires  per- 
ished, and  with  it  the  marble  sepulchres 
of  eight  Csesars.  The  coffins  were 
broken  open.  The  ashes  were  scattered 
to  the  winds.*  Treves,  with  its  fair 
bridge,  its  Boman  baths  and  amphi- 
theatre, its  venerable  churches,  con- 
vents, and  colleges,  was  doomed  to  the 
same  fate.  But^  before  this  last  crime 
had  been  perpetrated,  Lewis  was  re- 
called to  a  better  mind  by  the  execra- 
tions of  all  the  neighbouring  nations, 
by  the  silence  and  confusion  of  his 
flatterers,  and  by  the  expostulations  of 
his  vnfe.  He  had  been  more  than  two 
years  secretly  married  to  Frances  de 
Maintenon,  the  governess  of  his  natural 
children.  It  would  be  hard  to  name 
any  woman  who,  with  so  little  romance 
in  her  temper,  has  had  so  much  in  her 

*  For  the  history  of  the  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate,  see  the  Hemoirs  of  La  Fare,  Dan- 
geau,  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  Yillars,  and 
Saint  Simon,  and  the  Monthly  Meronrics  for 
March  and  April  1689.  The  pamphlets  and 
broadsides  are  too  nmnerous  to  quote.  One 
broadside,  entitled  "  A  true  Account  of  the 
barbarous  Cruelties  committed  by  the  French 
in  the  Palatinate  in  January  and  February 
last,"  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 
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life.  Her  early  years  had  been  passed 
in  poverty  and  obscurity.  Her  first 
husband  had  supported  himself  by 
writing  burlesque  farces  and  poems. 
When  she  attracted  the  notice  of  her 
■OTereign,  she  could  no  longer  boast  of 
youth  or  beauty:  but  she  possessed 
in  an  extraordinanr  degree  those  more 
lasting  charms,  which  men  of  sense, 
whose  passions  age  has  tamed,  and 
whose  life  is  a  life  of  business  and  care, 
prize  most  highly  in  a  female  com- 
panion. Her  character  was  such  as  has 
been  well  compared  to  that  soft  green 
on  which  the  eye,  wearied  by  warm 
tints  and  glaring  lights,  reposes  with 
pleasure.  A  just  understanding;  an 
inexhaustible  yet  never  redundant  flow 
of  rational,  gentle,  and  sprightly  con- 
versation ;  a  temper  of  wbidi  the  se- 
renity was  never  for  a  moment  ruffled ; 
a  tact  which  surpassed  the  tact  of  her 
sex  as  much  as  the  tact  of  her  sex  sur- 
passes the  tact  of  ours ;  such  were  the 
qualities  which  made  the  widow  of  a 
buffoon  first  the  confidential  friend,  and 
then  the  spouse,  of  the  proudest  and 
most  powerful  of  European  kings.  It 
was  said  that  Lewis  had  been  with 
difficulty  prevented  by  the  arguments 
and  vehement  entreaties  of  Louvois 
from  declaring  her  Queen  of  France. 
It  is  cert-ain  that  she  regarded  Louvois 
as  her  enemy.  Her  hatred  of  him,  co- 
operating perhaps  with  better  feelings, 
induced  her  to  plead  the  cause  of  &.e 
unhappy  people  of  the  Rhine.  She 
appealed  to  those  sentiments  of  com- 
passion which,  though  weakened  by 
many  corrupting  influences,  were  not 
altogether  extinct  in  her  husband's 
mind,  and  to  those  sentiments  of  re- 
ligion which  had  too  often  impelled 
him  to  cruelty,  but  which,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  were  on  the  side  of  hu- 
manity. He  relented;  and  Treves  was 
sparei*  In  truth  he  could  hardly 
fiul  to  perceive  that  he  had  committed 
a  great  error.  The  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate,  while  it  had  not  in  any 
sensible  degree  lessened  the  power  of 
his  enemies,  had  inflamed  their  animo- 
sity, and  had  famished  them  with  in- 
exhaustible matter  for  invective.     The 

«  If  emoin  of  Saint  Sbooin. 


cry  of  vengeance  rose  on  every  side, 
whatever  scruple  either  branch  of  the 
House  of  Austria  might  have  felt  about 
coalescing  with  Protestants  was  com- 
pletely removed.    It  was  in  vain  that 
Lewis  accused  the  Emperor  and  the 
Catholic  King  of  having  betrayed  the 
cause  of  the  Church ;  of  having  alHed 
themselves  with  an  usurper  who  was 
the   avowed    champion  of   the    great 
schism;   of  haying  been  accessory  to 
the  foul  wrong  done  to  a  lawful  sove- 
reign who  was  guilty  of  no  crime  but 
zesl  for  the  true  religion.     It  was  in 
vain  that  James  sent  to  Vienna  and 
Madrid  piteous  letters,  in  which  he 
recounted  his  misfortunes,  and  implored 
the  assistance  of  his  brother  kings,  his 
brethren  also  in  the  fiiith,  against  the 
unnatural  children  and  the  rebellious 
subjects  who  had  driven  him  into  exile. 
There  was  little  difficulty  in  framing  a 
plausible  answer  both  to  the  reproaches 
of  Lewis  and  to  the  supplications  of 
James.    Leopold  and  Charles  declared 
that  they  had  not,  even  for  purposes  of 
just   selfdefence,    leagued  themselves 
with  heretics,  till  their  enemy  had,  for 
purposes  of  unjust  agression,  leagued 
himself  with  Mahometans.  Norwasthis 
the  worst.    The  French  King;  not  con- 
tent with  assisting  the  Moslem  against 
the  Christians,  was  himself  treating 
Christians   with    a    barbarity   which 
would  have  shocked  the  very  Moslem. 
His  infidel  allies,  to  do  them  justice^ 
had  not  perpetrated  on  the  Danube 
such  outrages  against  the  edifices  and 
the   members  of   the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  as  he  who  called  himself  the 
eldest  son  of  that  Church  was  perpe- 
trating on  the  Rhine.  On  these  grounds, 
the  princes  to  whom  James  had  ap- 
pealed replied  by  appealing,  with  many 
professions  of  good  will  and  compas- 
sion, to  himself.    He  was  surely  too 
just  to  blame  them  for  thinking  that  it 
was  their  first  duty  to  defend  their  own 
people  against  such  outrages  as  had 
turned  the  Palatinate  into  a  desert,  or 
for  calling  in  the  aid  of  Protestants 
against  an  enemy  who  had  not  scrupled 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  Turks.* 

*  I  will  quote  a  few  lines  from  LeopoIcTs 
Letter  to  James  :  "  Nunc  autem  quo  looo  res 
nostne  eint,  nt  Scr^iitati  v«stras  aiudlinm 
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During  tlie  winter  and  the  earlier 
War  d*.     part  of  the  spring,  the  powers 


clared 


a^J^rt  hostile  to  France  were  gather- 
rHnee.  jng  tjjeir  strength  for  a  great 
effort,  and  were  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  one  another.  As  the  season 
for  military  operations  approached,  the 
solemn  appe^  of  injur^  nations  to 
the  God  of  battles  came  forth  in  rapid 
succession.  The  manifesto  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  appeared  in  February;  that 
of  the  States  General  in  March ;  that 
of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  in  April ; 
and  that  of  Spain  in  May.* 

Here,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  was  over,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons determined  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  late  proceedings  of  the  French 
king.f  In  the  debate,  that  hatred  of 
the  powerful,  unscrupulous  and  impe- 
rious Lewis,  which  had,  during  twenty 
years  of  yassalage,  been  festering  in 
the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  broke  vio- 
lently forth.  He  was  called  the  most 
Christian  Turk,  the  most  Christian  ra- 
vager  of  Christendom,  the  most  Chris- 
tian barbarian  who  had  perpetrated  on 
Christians  outrages  of  which  his  infidel 
allies  would  have  been  ashamed.^  A 
committee,  consisting  chiefly  of  ardent 
Whigs,  was  appointed  to  prepare  an 

praastari  possit  a  nobis,  qui  non  Turdco  tan- 
tnm  bello  impliciti,  sed  insaper  etiam  crude- 
Ussiino  et  iniquiasimo  a  Ghallis,  rerom  snarmn, 
ut  patabant,  in  Anglia  aeooris,  oontra  datam 
fidem  impediti  sumus,  ipsimet  Serenitati  ves- 
tras  judicandmn  relinquimiui.  .  .  .  GkiUi  non 
tantmn  in  nostrmn  et  totius  Christiansa  orbis 
pemiciem  f oedifraga  arma  com  juratis  Sanctee 
Cmcis  hostibns  sociare  fas  sibi  dncunt ;  sed 
etdam  in  imperlo,  perfidiam  perfldia  cumn- 
lando,  nrbes  deditione  oocnpatas  contra  datam 
fidem  immensis  tribatis  ezhaurire,  esdianstas 
diripere,  direptaa  fnnditns  exsdndere  aut 
flammls  delere,  Falatia  Principmn  ab  omni 
antiquitate  inter  saavisEdma  belloraminoendia 
intacta  eervata  erorere,  templa  spoliare,  de- 
dititios  in  servitatem  more  apud  barbaros 
nfdtato  abdncere,  denique  passbn,  imprimis 
vero  etiam  in  Catholioonuu  ditionibos,  alia 
horrenda,  et  ipsam  Turoomm  tyraniUdem 
snperantia  immanitatis  et  seeyitce  ezempla 
edere  pro  Indo  habent.'* 

*  See  the  London  Gazettes  of  Feb.  25.  March 
11.  April  22.  May  2.  and  the  Monthly  Mer- 
curies. Some  of  the  Declarations  -will  be 
found  in  Dumont's  Corps  TJniTersel  Diplomsr 
tiqae. 

t  Commons'  Jonmals,  April  15, 16. 1689. 
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address.  John  Hampden,  the  most 
ardent  Whig  among  them,  was  put  into 
the  chair ;  and  he  produced  a  compo- 
sition too  long,  too  rhetorical,  and  too 
vituperative  to  suit  the  lips  of  the 
Speaker  or  the  ears  of  the  King.  In- 
vectives against  Lewis  might  perhaps^, 
in  the  temper  in  which  the  House  then 
was,  have  passed  without  censure,  if 
they  had  not  been  accompanied  by  se- 
vere reflections  on  the  character  and 
administration  of  Charles  the  Second, 
whose  memory,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults, 
was  affectionately  cherished  by  the 
Tories.  There  were  some  ver^  intelli- 
gible allusions  to  Charles's  dealings  with 
ike  Court  of  Versailles,  and  to  the  foreign 
woman  whom  that  Court  had  sent  to 
lie  like  a  snake  in  his  bosom.  The 
House  was  with  good  reason  dissatis- 
fied. The  address  was  recommitted, 
and,  having  been  made  more  concise, 
and  less  declamatory  and  acrimonious, 
was  approved  and  presented.*  Wil- 
liam's attention  was  called  to  the 
wrongs  which  France  had  done  to  him 
and  to  his  kingdom;  and  he  was  as- 
sured that,  wheneyer  he  should  resort 
to  arms  for  the  redress  of  those  wrongs, 
he  should  be  heartily  supported  by  his 
people.  He  thanked  the  Commons 
wannly.  Ambition,  he  said,  should 
never  induce  him  to  draw  the  sword : 
but  he  had  no  choice:  France  had 
already  attacked  England ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  exercise  the  right  of  self- 
defence.     A  few  days  later  war  was 

prodaimed-t 

Of  the  grounds  of  quarrel  alleged  by 
the  Commons  in  their  address,  and  by 
the  King  in  his  manifesto,  the  most 
serious  was  the  interference  of  Lewis 
in  the  af&irs  of  Ireland.  In  that  country 
great  events  had,  during  several  months, 
followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession. 
Of  those  events  it  is  now  time  to  relate 
the  history,  a  history  dark  with  crime 
and  sorrow,  yet  full  of  interest  and  in- 
struction. 

»  Common^  Journals,  April  19.  24.  26. 
1689. 

t  The  declaration  is  dated  on  the  7th  of 
May,  but  was  not  published  in  the  London 
Qazette  till  the  13th. 
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WcujAic  had  assumed,  together  \irith 

State  of  ^^®  ^^®  ^^  King  of  England, 

inundat  tho  title  of  King  of  Ireland. 

^  the^iw.  For  all  our  jurists  then  regarded 

Toiudon.  Ireland  as  a  mere  colony,  more 

important  indeed  than  Massachusetts, 
Virginia,  or  Jamaica,  but  like  Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia,  and  Jamaica,  de- 
pendent on  the  mother  country,  and 
hound  to  pay  allegiance  to  the  Sove- 
reign whom  the  mother  country  had 
called  to  the  throne.* 

In  fact,  however,  the  Revolution  found 
fheeirii  Ireland  emancipated  from  the 
S?Jb!^di  dominipn  of  the  EngUsh  colony. 
^l„  As  early  as  the  year  1686,  James 
cathouca.  had  determined  to  make  that 
island  a  place  of  arms  which  might 
overawe  Great  Britain,  and  a  place  of 
refuge  where,  if  any  disaster  happened 
in  Great  Britain,  the  members  of  his 
Church  might  find  refoge.  With  this 
view  he  had  exerted  all  his  power  for 
the  purpose  of  inverting  the  relation 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  abori- 
ginal population.  The  execution  of  his 
design  he  had  entrusted,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  his  English  counsel- 
lors, to  the  Lord  Depu^  Tyrconnel. 
In  the  autumn  of  1688,  the  process  was 
complete.  The  highest  offices  in  the 
state,  in  the  anny,  and  in  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  were,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, filled  by  Papists.  A  pettifogger, 
named  Alexander  Fitton,  who  had  been 
detected  in  forgery,  who  had  been  fined 
for  misconduct  by  the  House  of  Lords 
at  Westminster,  who  had  been  many 
years  in  prison,  and  who  was  equally 
deficient  in  legal  knowledge  and  in  the 
natural  good  sense  and  acuteness  b^ 
which  the  want  of  legal  knowledge  has 
sometimes  been  supplied,  was  Lord 
Chancellor.  His  single  merit  was  that 
he  had  apostatised  from  the  Protestant 

*  The  general  opinion  of  the  English  on 
this  subject  is  clearly  expressed  in  a  little 
tract  entitled  **  Aphorisms  relating  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,"  which  appeared  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  { 


relijKion;  and  this  merit  was  thought 
sufilcient  to  wash  out  even  the  stain  of 
his  Saxon  extraction.  He  soon  proved 
himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  his 
patrons.  On  the  bench  of  justice  he 
declared  that  there  was  not  one  heretic 
in  forty  thousand  who  was  not  a  villain. 
He  often,  after  hearing  a  cause  in  which 
the  interests  of  his  Church  were  con- 
cerned, postponed  his  decision,  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  avowed,  of  consulting 
his  spiritual  director,  a  Spanish  priest, 
well  read  doubtless  in  Escobar.*  Thomas 
Nugent,  aKoman  Catholic  who  had  never 
distinguished  himself  at  the  bar  except 
by  his  brogue  and  his  blunders,  was 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  BendLf 
Stephen  Bice,  a  Boman  Catholic,  whose 
abilities  and  learning  were  not  disputed 
even  by  the  enemies  of  his  nation  and 
religion,  but  whose  known  hostility  to 
the  Act  of  Settlement  excited  the  most 
painful  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  held  property  under  that  Act, 
was  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.} 
Kichard  Nagle,  an  acute  and  well  read 
lawyer,  who  had  been  educated  in  a 
Jesuit  college,  and  whose  prejudices 
were  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  education,  was  Attorney  Ge- 
neral. § 

Keating,  a  highly  respectable  Pro- 
testant, was  still  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas:  but  two  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Judges  sate  with  him.  It  ought 
to  be  added  that  one  of  those  judges, 
Daly,  was  a  man  of  sense,  moderation, 
and  integrity.  The  matters  however 
which  came  before  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  were  not  of  great  moment.    Even 

*  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Irelaiidy 
ii.  6.  and  iii.  3. 

t  Ibid.,  iii.  3.  Clarendon,  in  a  letter  to 
Rochester  (June  1. 1C86),  calls  Nugent "  a  very 
troublesome,  impertinent  creature." 

t  ]^ng,  iii.  3. 

§  Ibid.,  ii.  6.,  iii.  3.  Clarendon,  in  a  letter 
to  Ormond  (Sept.  28.  1686),  speaks  highly  of 
Ncagle's  knowledge  and  ability,  but  in  tiie 
Diaiy  (Jan.  31.  168f )  calls  him  "  a  oovetom, 
ambitions  man." 
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the  King^s  Bench  was  at  thia  time 
almost  deserted.  The  Court  of  Exehe- 
quer  overflowed  with  business ;  for  it 
was  the  only  court  at  Dublin  from  which 
no  writ  of  error  lav  to  England,  and 
consequently  the  only  court  in  which 
the  EngUsh  could  be  oppressed  and 
pillaged  without  hope  of  redress.  Bice, 
it  was  said,  had  declared  that  they 
should  haye  firom  him  exactly  what  the 
law,  construed  with  the  utmost  strict- 
ness, ^ye  them,  and  nothing  more. 
What,  in  his  opinion,  the  law,  strictly 
eonstrued,  gaye  them,  they  could  easily 
infer  from  a  saying  which,  before  he 
became  a  judge,  was  often  in  his  mouth. 
**  I  will  driye,"  he  used  to  say,  "  a  coach 
and  six  through  the  Act  of  Settlement." 
He  now  carried  his  threat  daily  into 
execution.  The  cry  of  all  Protestants 
was  that  it  mattered  not  what  evidence 
ihej  produced  before  him ;  that,  when 
their  titles  were  to  be  set  aside,  the 
rankest  forgeries,  the  most  infamous 
witnesses,  were  sure  to  have  his  coun- 
tenance. To  his  court  his  countrymen 
came  in  multitudes  with  writs  of  eject- 
ment and  writs  of  trespass.  In  his 
court  the  goyemment  attacked  at  once 
the  charters  of  all  the  cities  and  bo- 
roughs in  Ireland ;  and  he  easily  found 
pretexts  for  pronouncing  all  those  char- 
ters forfeited.  The  municipal  corpora- 
tions, about  a  hundred  in  number,  had 
been  instituted  to  be  the  strongholds  of 
the  reformed  religion  and  of  tiie  Eng- 
lish interest,  and  had  consequently  been 
regarded  by  the  Irish  Boman  Catho- 
lics with  an  aversion  which  cannot  be 
thought  unnatural  or  unreasonable. 
Had  those  bodies  been  remodelled  in  a 
judicious  and  impartial  manner,  the 
irregularity  of  the  proceedings  by  which 
so  desirable  a  result  had  been  attained 
might  have  been  pardoned.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  one  exclusive  system  had 
been  swept  away  only  to  make  room 
for  another.  The  boroughs  were  sub- 
jected to  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
Orown.  Towns  in  which  almost  every 
householder  was  an  English  Protestant 
were  placed  under  Uie  government  of 
Irish  Koman  Catliolics.  Many  of  the 
new  Aldermen  had  never  even  seen  the 
places  over  which  they  were  appointed 
to  bear  rule.  At  the  same  time  the 
VOL.  n. 


Sherifb,  to  whom  belonged  the  execu- 
tion of  writs  and  the  nomination  of 
juries,  were  selected  in  almost  every 
instance  from  the  caste  which  had  till 
very  recently  been  excluded  from  all 
public  trust  It  was  affirmed  that  some 
of  these  important  functionaries  had 
been  burned  in  the  hand  for  theft 
Others  had  been  servants  to  Protest- 
ants ;  and  the  Protestants  added,  with 
bitter  scorn,  that  it  was  fortunate  for 
the  country  when  this  was  the  case; 
for  that  a  menial  who  had  cleaned  the 
plate  and  rubbed  down  the  horse  of  an 
English  gentleman  might  pass  for  a 
civilised  being,  when  compared  with 
many  of  the  native  aristocracy  whose 
lives  had  been  spent  in  coshering  or 
marauding.  To  such  Sheriffs  no  colo- 
nist, even  if  he  had  been  so  strangely 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  judgment,  dared 
to  entrust  an  execution.* 

Thus  the  civil  power  h^d,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  been  Themiii. 
transferred  from  the  Saxon  to  gYhr"*" 
the  Celtic  popidation.  The  h»n«i« 
transfer  of  the  military  power  Roman 
had  been  not  less  complete.  c»thoii«t. 
The  army,  which,  under  the  command 
of  Ormond,  had  been  the  chief  safe- 
guard of  the  English  ascendency,  had 
ceased  to  exist  Whole  regiments  had 
been  dissolved  and  reconstructed.  Six 
thousand  Protestant  veterans,  deprived 
of  their  bread,  were  brooding  in  retire- 
ment over  their  wrongs,  or  had  crossed 
the  sea  and  joined  the  standard  of 
William.  Their  place  was  supplied  by 
men  who  had  long  suffered  oppression, 
and  who,  finding  themselves  suddenly 
transformed  from  slaves  into  masters, 
were  impatient  to  pay  back,  with 
accumulated  usury,  the  heavy  debt  of 
injuries  and  insults.  The  new  soldiers, 
it  was  said,  never  passed  an  English- 
man without  cursing  him  and  calling 
him  by  some  foul  name.  They  were  the 
terror  of  every  Protestant  innkeeper; 
for,  from  the  moment  when  they  came 
under  his  roof,  they  ate  and  drank 
every  thing:  they  paid  for  nothing; 

•  King,  ii.  6. 1.,  lil.  8.  5. ;  A  Short  View  of 
the  Methods  made  use  of  in  Ireland  for  the 
Subversion  and  Destmction  of  the  Protestant 
Religion  and  Interests,  by  a  Clergyman  lately 
escaped  from  thenoe,  licensed  Oct.  17. 1689. 
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and  by  their  rad«  •waggeriog  tbey 
scared  more  respectable  guests  from 
bis  door.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  irhen 
Mvtwi  ^®  F^ce  of  Orange  landed 
wjjjjjj  at  Torbay.  From  that  time 
tiM  En.  every  packet  which  amTed  at 
i^''  Dublin  brought  tidings,  such 
WiJ»^'  as  could  not  but  increase  the 
mutual  fear  and  loathing  of  the  hostile 
races.  The  colonist,  who,  after  long 
enjoying  and  abusing  power,  had  now 
tasted  for  a  moment  tne  bitterness  of 
servitude,  the  native,  who;,  having 
drunk  to  the  dregs  aU  the  bitterness 
of  servitude,  had  at  length  for  a  mo- 
ment  ei]joyed  and  abused  power,  were 
alike  sensible  that  a  great  crisis,  a  crisis 
like  that  of  1641,  was  at  hand.  The 
majority  impatiently  expected  Phelim 
O'Keil  to  revive  in  TjnroonneL  The 
minority  saw  in  William  a  second 
Oliver. 

On  which  side  the  first  blow  was 
struck  was  a  question  which  William- 
ites  and  Jacobites  afterwards  debated 
with  much  asperity.  But  no  question 
could  be  more  idle.  History  must  do 
to  both  parties  tiie  justice  which 
neither  has  ever  done  to  the  other, 
and  must  admit  that  both  had  fur 
pleas  and  cruel  provocations.  Both 
had  been  placed,  by  a  fate  for  which 
neither  was  answerable,  in  such  a 
situation  that,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  they  could  not  but  regard 
each  other  with  enmity.  A  king,  who 
perhaps  might  have  reconciled  them, 
had,  year  after  year,  systematically 
employed  his  whole  power  for  the 
purpose  of  inflaming  their  enmity  to 
madness.  It  was  now  impossible  to 
establish  in  Ireland  a  just  and  bene- 

*  King,  iii.  2.  I  cannot  find  that  Charles 
Leslie,  who  was  zealous  on  the  other  side,  has, 
in  his  Answer  to  King,  contradicted  any  of 
these  facts.  Indeed  Leslie  gives  up  Tyroon- 
nel's  administration.  "  I  desire  to  obviate  one 
objection  which  I  know  will  be  made,  as  if  I 
were  abont  wholly  to  vindicate  all  that  the 
Lord  Tyroonnel  and  other  of  King  James's 
ministers  have  done  in  Lreland,  especially  be- 
fore this  revolation  began,  and  which  most  of 
any  thing  brought  it  on.  No ;  I  am  far  &om 
it.  I  am  sensible  that  their  carriage  in  many 
particulars  gave  greater  occasion  to  King 
James's  enemies  than  all  the  other  malad- 
ministrations which  were  charged  upon  his 
government.'*    Leslie's  Answer  tO'King,  1692. 


fioent  government^  a  government  winch 
should  know  no  distinction  of  race  or 
of  sect,  a  government  which,  while 
strictly  respecting  the  rights  guaran- 
teed by  law  to  the  new  landowners, 
should  alleviate  by  a  judicious  libe- 
rality the  misfortunes  of  the  ancient 
gentry.  The  opportunity  had  passed 
away:  compromise  had  become  im- 
possible: the  two  infuriated  castes 
were  alike  convinced  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  oppress  or  to  be  oppressed,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  safety  bnt  in 
victory,  vengeance,  and  dominion.  They 
agreed  only  in  spuming  out  of  the  way 
every  mediator  who  sought  to  reconcile 
them. 

During  some  weeks  there  were  out- 
rages, insults,  evil  reports,  vio-  Faai« 
lent  panics,  the  natural  pre-  SS!^*^ 
ludes  of  the  terrible  conflict  «««»»7. 
which  was  at  hand.    A  rumour  spread 
over  the  whole  island  that,  on   the 
ninth  of  December,  th«?e  would  be  a 
general  massacre   of  the   Englishry. 
Tyrconnel  sent  for  the  chief  Protes- 
tants of  Dublin   to  the  Castie,  and, 
with  his  usual  energy  of  diction,  in- 
voked on  himself  all  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  if  the  report  was  not  a  cursed, 
a  blasted,  a  confounded  lie.      It  was 
said  that,  in  his  rage  at  finding  his 
oaths  ineffectual,  he  pulled  off  his  hat 
and  wig,  and  flung  them  into  the  fire.* 
But  lying  Dick  Talbot  was  so  well 
^own  that  his  imprecations  and  ges- 
ticulations only  strengthened  the  ap- 
prehension which  they  were  meant  to 
allay.    Ever  since  the  recall  of  Claren- 
don there  had  been  a  large  emigration 
of  timid  and  quiet  people  fin>m  the 
Irish  ports  to  England.     That  emigra- 
tion now  went  on  faster  than  ever.     It 
was  not  easy  to  obtain  a  passage  on 
board  of  a  well  built  or  commc^ous 
vesseL    But  many  persons,  made  bold 
by  the  excess  of  fear,  and  choosing 
rather  to  trust  the  winds  and  waves 
than  the  exasperated  Irishiy,  Tentured 
to  encounter  all  the  dangers  of  Saint 
George's  Channel  and  of  the  Welsh 
coast  in  open  boats  and  in  the  depth 

*  A  Tme  and  Lnpartial  Account  of  the 
most  material  Passages  in  Ireland  since  De- 
cember 1688,  by  a  Gentleman  who  was  an 
Eyewitness ;  licensed  July  22. 1^9. 
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of  winter.  The  English  who  remained 
began,  in  ahnost  ereiy  county,  to 
draw  dose  together.  Ereiy  large 
country  house  became  a  fortress.  Every 
-visitor  who  arrived  after  night&ll  was 
challenged  from  a  loophole  or  from  a 
barricaded  wmdow ;  and  if  he  attempted 
to  enter  without  passwords  and  expla- 
natdonS)  a  blunderbuss  was  presented 
to  him.  On  the  dreaded  night  of  the 
ninth  of  December,  there  was  scarcely 
one  Protestant  mansion  from  the 
Giant's  Causeway  to  Bantry  Bay  in 
which  armed  men  were  not  watching 
and  lights  burning  from  the  early 
sunset  to  the  late  sunrise.* 

A  minute  account  of  what  passed  in 
Hifltory  of  ouc  district  at  this  time  has 
Ilf  K^  come  down  to  us,  and  well 
"»»*•  illustrates  the  general  state  of 
the  kingdom.  The  south-western  part 
of  Kerry  is  now  well  known  as  the 
most  beautiful  tract  in  the  British 
isles.  The  mountains,  the  glens,  the 
capes  stretching  &r  into  the  Atlantic, 
the  crags  on  which  the  eagles  build, 
the  rivulets  brawline  down  rocky 
passes,  the  lakes  overhxmg  by  groves 
in  which  the  wild  deer  find  covert^ 
attract  every  summer  crowds  of  wan- 
derers sated  with  the  business  and  the 
pleasiures  of  great  cities.  The  beauties 
of  that  country  are  indeed  too  often 
hidden  in  the  mist  and  rain  which  the 
west  wind  brings  up  from  a  boundless 
ocean.  But,  on  the  rare  days  when 
the  sun  shines  out  in  all  his  glory,  the 
landscape  has  a  freshness  and  a  warmth 
of  colouring  seldom  found  in  our  lati- 
tude. The  myrtle  loves  the  soiL  The 
arbutus  thrives  better  than  even  on  the 
simny  shore  of  Calabria,  f  The  tuif  is 
of  livelier  hue  than  elsewhere:  the  hills 
glow  with  a  richer  purple :  the  varnish 
of  the  holly  and  ivy  is  more  glossy ; 
and  berries  of  a  brighter  red  peep 
through  foliage  of  a  brighter  green. 
But  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventeenth  centui^,  this  paradise  was 
as  Httle  known  to  the  civilised  world 
as  Spitzbergen  or  Greenland.    If  ever 

*  A  Trne  and  Impartial  Acoonnt,  1689 ; 
LeeUe's  Answer  to  King,  1692. 

t  There  have  been  in  the  neighhonrhood  of 
Killamey  specimens  of  the  orbutns  thirty  feet 
Mgh  and  four  feet  and  a  half  round.  See  the 
Ptailoeophical  Transaotions,  227. 


it  was  mentioned,  it  was  mentibned  as 
a  horrible  desert,  a  chaos  of  bogs, 
thickets,  and  precipices,  where  the  sho 
wolf  still  Httered,  and  where  some  half 
naked  savages,  who  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English,  made  themselves 
burrows  in  the  mud,  and  lived  on  roots 
and  sour  nulk.  * 

At  length,  in  the  year  1670,  the  be- 
nevolent and  enlightened  Sir  William 
Petty  determined  to  form  an  English 
settlement  in  this  wild  district.  He 
possessed  a  large  domain  there,  whidi 
has  descended  to  a  posterity  worthy  of 
such  an  ancestor.  On  the  improve- 
ment of  that  domain  he  expended,  it 
was  said,  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
pounds.  The  little  town  which  he 
founded,  named  from  the  bay  of  Ken- 
mare,  stood  at  the  head  of  that  bay, 
under  a  mountain  ridge,  on  the  summit 
of  which  travellers  now  stop  to  gaze 
upon  the  loveliest  of  the  three  lakes  of 
Killamey.  Scarcely  any  village,  built 
by  an  enterprising  band  of  New  Eng- 
landers,  fitr  from  the  dwellings  of 
their  countrymen,  in  the  midst  of  the 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Bed  Indians, 
was  more  completely  out  of  the  pale  of 
civilisation  than  Kenmare.  Between 
Petty^s  settlement  and  the  nearest 
English  habitation  the  journey  by  land 
was  of  two  days  through  a  wild  and 
dangerous  country.  Yet  the  place 
prospered.  Forty  two  houses  were 
erected.  The  population  amounted  to 
a  hundred  and  eighty.  The  land 
round  the  town  was  well  cultivated. 

*  In  a  very  fall  account  of  the  British  isles 
published  at  Nuremberg  in  1690,  Kerry  is  de- 
scribed as  "  an  vielen  Orten  unw^fsam  und 
voller  WKlder  und  Gtobtirge."  Wolves  still  in- 
fested Ireland.  "  Eein  schadlich  Thier  ist  da, 
ausserhalb  Wblff  und  Fttchse."  So  late  as  the 
year  1710  money  was  levied  on  presentments 
of  the  G-rand  Jury  of  Kerry  for  the  destruction 
of  wolves  in  that  county.  See  Smith's  Ancient 
and  Modem  State  of  the  County  of  Kerry,  1756. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  met  with  a 
better  book  of  the  kind  and  of  the  size.  In  a 
poem  published  as  late  as  1719,  toad  entitled 
Macdermot,  or  the  Irish  Fortuiie  Hunter,  in 
six  cantos,  wolf  hunting  and  wollspearing 
are  represented  as  common  sports  in  Munster. 
In  William's  reign  Ireland  was  sometimes 
called  by  the  nicbaame  of  Wolfland.  Thus  in 
a  poem  on  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  called 
Advice  to  a  Fainter,  the  tenor  of  the  Irish 
army  is  thus  described : 

•*AehUlinardamp 
And  Wolfland  hoirl  miu  thro*  the  ndng  camp*** 
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The  Cfttde  were  numezoiis.  Two  small 
barks  were  employed  in  fishing  and 
trading  along  toe  coast.  The  supply 
of  herrings,  pilchards,  mackerel,  and 
salmon  was  plentiful,  and  would  haTe 
been  still  more  plentiful,  had  not  the 
beach  been,  in  the  finest  part  of  the 
year,  corered  by  multitudes  of  seals, 
which  preyed  on  the  fish  of  the  bay. 
Yet  the  seal  was  not  an  unwelcome 
Tisitor :  his  for  was  valuable ;  and  his 
oil  supplied  light  through  the  long 
nights  of  winter.  An  attempt  was 
made  with  great  success  to  set  u^  iron 
works.  It  was  not  yet  the  practice  to 
employ  coal  for  the  purpose  of  smelt- 
ing ;  and  the  manufacturers  of  Kent 
and  Sussex  had  much  difficulty  in 
procuring  timber  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Kenmare  was 
then  richly  wooded ;  and  Petty  found 
it  a  gainful  speculation  to  send  ore 
thither.  The  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
still  regret  the  woods  of  oak  and  arbu- 
tus which  were  cut  down  to  feed  his 
ftimaces.  Another  scheme  had  occur- 
red to  his  active  and  intelligent  mind. 
Some  of  the  neighbouring  islands 
abounded  with  variegated  marble,  red 
and  white,  purple  and  green.  Petty 
well  knew  at  what  cost  the  ancient 
Romans  had  decorated  their  baths  and 
temples  with  manycoloured  columns 
hewn  from  Laconian  and  African 
quarries;  and  he  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged the  hope  that  the  rocks  of  his 
wild  domain  in  Kerry  might  ftmush 
embellishments  to  the  mansions  of 
Saint  James's  Square,  and  to  the  choir 
of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral.  * 

From  the  firsts  the  settlers  had  found 
that  they  must  be  prepared  to  exercise 
the  right  of  selfdefence  to  an  extent 
which  would  have  been  unnecessary 
and  unjustifiable  in  a  well  governed 
country.  The  law  was  altogether  with- 
out force  in  the  highlands  which  lie  on 
the  south  of  the  vale  of  Tralee.  No 
officer  of  justice  willingly  ventured  into 
those  parts.  One  pursuivant  who  in 
1680  attempted  to  execute  a  warrant 
there  was  murdered.  The  people  of 
Kenmare  seem  however  to  have  been 
sufficiently  secured  by  their  union,  their 

*  Smith's  Ancient  and  Modem  State  of 
Kerry. 


intelligence,  and  their  spirit,  till  the 
close  of  the  year  1688.  Then  at  length 
the  eSeeta  of  the  policy  of  Tyrconnel 
began  to  be  felt  even  in  that  remote 
comer  of  Ireland.    In  the  eyes  of  the 
peasantry  of    Munster   Uie  colonists 
were  aliens  and  heretics.    The  build- 
ings, the  boats,  the  machines,  the  gran- 
aries, the  dairies,  the  furnaces^  were 
doubtless  contemplated  by  the  native 
race  with  that  mingled  envy  and  con- 
tempt with  which  the  ignorant  naturally 
regud  the  triumphs  of  knowledge.    Nor 
is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  emi- 
grants had  been  guilty  of  those  faults 
from  which  civilised  men  who  settle 
among  an  uncivilised  people  are  rarely 
fi:ee.    The  power  derived  from  superior 
intelligence  had,  we  may  easily  believe, 
been  sometimes  dispUyed  with  inso- 
lence, and  sometimes  exerted  with  in- 
justice. Now  therefore,  when  the  news 
spread  from  altar  to  altar,  and  from 
cabin  to  cabin,  that  the  strangers  were 
to  be  driven  out^  and  that  their  houses 
and  lands  were  to  be  given  as  a  booty 
to  the  children  of  the  soil,  a  predatory 
war  commenced.     Plunderers,  thirty, 
forty,  seventy  in  a  troop,  prowled  round 
the  town,   some  with  firearms,   some 
with  pikes.     The  bams  were  robbed. 
The  horses  were  stolen.    In  one  foray 
a  hundred  and  forty  cattle  were  swept 
away  and  driven  off  through  the  ravines 
of  Glengariff.    In  one  night  six  dwel- 
lings were  broken  open  and  pillaged. 
At  last  the  colonists,  driven  to  extre- 
mity, resolved  to  die  like  men  rather 
than  be  murdered  in  their  beds.     The 
house  built  by  Petty  for  his  agent  was 
the  largest  in  the  place.     It  stood  on  a 
rocky  peninsula  round  which  the  waves 
of  the  bay  broke.     Here  the  whole 
population    assembled,    seventy    five 
fighting  men,  with  about  a  hundred 
women  and  children.  They  had  amcmg 
them  sixty  firelocks,  and  as  many  pikes 
and  swords.    Bound  the  agent's  house 
they  threw  up  with  great  speed  a  wall 
of  turf  fourteen  feet  in  height  and 
twelve  in  thickness.  The  space  enclosed 
was  about  half  an  acre.     Within  this 
rampart  all  the  arms,  the  ammunition, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  settlement 
were  collected,  and  several  huts  of  thin 
plank  were  built.  When  these  prepaia- 
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tions  were  completed,  the  men  of  Ken- 
mare  began  to  make  yigorouB  reprisak 
on  their  Irish  neighbours,  seized  rob- 
bers, recovered  stolen  property,  and 
continued  during  some  weeks  to  act  in 
all  things  as  an  independent  common- 
wealth. The  government  was  carried 
on  by  elective  ofBcers  to  whom  every 
member  of  the  society  swore  fidelity  on 
the  Holy  Gospels.* 

While  the  people  of  the  small  town 
of  Kenmare  were  thus  bestirring  them- 
selves, similar  preparations  for  defence 
were  made  by  larger  communities  on  a 
larger  scale.  Great  numbers  of  gentle- 
men and  yeomen  quitted  the  open 
country,  and  repaired  to  those  towns 
which  had  been  founded  and  incorpo- 
rated for  the  purpose  of  bridling  the 
native  population,  and  which,  though 
recently  placed  under  the  government 
of  Roman  Catholic  magistrates,  were 
still  inhabited  chiefly  by  Protestants. 
A  considerable  body  of  armed  colonists 
mustered  at  Sligo,  another  at  Charle- 
ville,  a  third  at  Mallow,  a  fourth  still 
more  formidable  at  Bandon.f  But  the 
principal  strongholds  of  the  Englishry 
duriog  this  evil  time  were  Enniskillen 
and  Londonderry. 

Enniskillen,  though  the  capital  of 
Ennii.  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  was 
kiiien.  then  merely  a  village.  It  was 
built  on  an  island  surrounded  by  the 
river  which  joins  the  two  beautiful 
sheets  of  water  known  by  the  common 
name  of  Lough  Erne.  The  stream  and 
both  the  lakes  were  overhung  on  every 
side  by  natural  forests.  Enniskillen 
consisted  of  about  eighty  dwellings 
clustering  round  an  ancient'  castle. 
The  inhabitants  were,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  Protestants,  and  boasted 
that  their  town  had  been  true  to  the 
Protestant  cause  through  the  terrible 
rebellion  which  broke  out  in  1641. 
Early  in  December  they  received  from 
Dublin  an  intimation  that  two  com- 
panies of  Popish  infantry  were  to  be 
immediately  quartered  on  them.  The 
alarm    of  the  little  community  was 

*  Exact  Relation  of  the  Peraecntions,  Rob- 
beries, and  Loaees,  sustained  by  the  Protest- 
ants of  EUlmore  in  Ireland,  1689;  Smith's 
Ancient  and  Modem  State  of  Kerry,  1756. 

t  Ireland's  Lamentation,  Uoensed  May  18. 
1CS9. 


great,  and  the  greater  because  it  was 
known  that  a  preaching  friar  had  been 
exerting  himself  to  inflame  the  Irish 
population  of  the  neighbourhood  against 
the  heretics.  A  daring  resolution  was 
taken.  Come  what  might,  the  troops 
should  not  be  admitted.  Yet  the 
means  of  defence  were  slender.  Not 
ten  pounds  of  powder,  not  twenty  fire- 
locks fit  for  use,  could  be  collected 
within  the  walls.  Messengers  were  sent 
with  pressing  letters  to  summon  the 
Protestant  gentry  of  the  vicinage  to  the 
rescue :  and  the  summons  was  gallantly 
obeyed.  In  a  few  hours  two  hundred 
foot  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse  had 
assembled.  Tyrconnel's  soldiers  were 
already  at  hand.  They  brought  with 
them  a  considerable  supply  of  arms  to 
be  distributed  among  the  peasantry. 
The  peasantry  greeted  the  royal  stand- 
ard with  delight,  and  accompanied  the 
march  in  great  numbers.  The  towns- 
men and  their  aUies,  instead  of  waiting 
to  be  attacked,  came  boldly  forth  to 
encounter  the  intruders.  The  ofi&cers 
of  James  had  expected  no  resistance. 
They  were  confounded  when  they  saw 
confronting  them  a  column  of  foot, 
flanked  by  a  large  body  of  mounted 
gentlemen  and  yeomen.  The  crowd  of 
camp  followers  ran  away  in  terror. 
The  soldiers  made  a  retreat  so  precipi- 
tate that  it  might  be  called  a  flight, 
and  scarcely  halted  till  they  were  thirty 
miles  off  at  Cavan.^ 

The  Protestants,  elated  by  this  easy 
victory,  proceeded  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  government  and  defence 
of  Enniskillen  and  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Gustavus  Hamilton,  a  gentle- 
man  who  had  served  in  the  army,  but 
who  had  recently  been  deprived  of  his 
commission  by  T^rrconnel,  and  had  since 
been  living  on  an  estate  in  Fermanagh, 
was  appointed  Grovemor,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  castle.  Trusty 
men  were  enlisted  and  armed   with 

*  A  Tme  Relation  of  the  Actions  of  the 
Inniskilling  Men,  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  Rec- 
tor of  Eilskerrle,  and  one  of  the  Prebends  of  .the 
Diocese  of  Clogher,  an  Eyewitness  thereof  and 
Actor  therein,  licensed  Jan.  15. 16§J  ;  A  Fur- 
ther Impartial  Aoooont  of  the  Actions  of  the 
Inniskilling  Men,  by  Captain  William  Mao 
Cormick,  one  of  the  first  that  took  np  Arms, 
1691. 
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great  ezpeditioiL  As  there  was  a  scar- 
city of  swords  and  pikes,  smiths  were 
employed  to  make  weapons  by  fasten- 
ing scythes  on  poles.  All  the  country 
honses  round  Lough  Erne  were  turned 
into  garrisons.  No  Papist  was  suffered 
to  be  at  large  in  the  town ;  and  the 
friar  who  was  accused  of  exerting  his 
eloquence  against  the  Englishry  was 
thrown  into  prison.* 

The  other  great  fastness  of  Protest- 
London,  antism  was  a  place  of  more 
""•"y*  importance.  Eighty  years  be- 
fore, during  the  troubles  caused  by  the 
last  struggle  of  the  houses  of  O'Neil 
and  O'Donnel  against  the  authority  of 
James  the  First,  the  ancient  city  of 
Derry  had  been  surprised  by  one  of  the 
native  chiefs:  the  inhabitants  had  been 
slaughtered,  and  the  houses  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  insurgents  were  speedily 
put  down  and  punished:  the  govern- 
ment resolved  to  restore  the  ruined 
town :  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Common  Council  of  London  were  in- 
vited to  assist  in  the  work ;  and  King 
James  the  First  made  over  to  them  in 
their  corporate  capacity  the  ground 
covered  by  the  ruins  of  the  old  Derry, 
and  about  six  thousand  acres  in  the 
neighbourhood.t 

This  country,  then  uncultivated  and 
uninhabited,  is  now  enriched  by  indus- 
try, embellished  by  taste,  and  pleasing 
even  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  well 
tilled  fields  and  stately  manor  houses 
of  England.  A  new  city  soon  arose 
which,  on  account  of  its  eonnection 
with  the  capital  of  the  empire,  was 
called  Londonderry.  The  buildings 
covered  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  hill 
which  overlooked  the  broad  stream  of 
the  Foyle,  then  whitened  by  vast  flocks 
of  wild  swans.  I  On  the  highest  ground 
stood  the  Cathedral,  a  church  which, 
though  erected  when  the  secret  of  Gt>- 
thic  architecture  was  lost,  and  though 
ill  qualified  to  sustain  a  comparison 
with  the  awful  temples  of  the  middle 
ages,  is  not  without  grace  and  dignity. 

*  Hamilton's  True  Relation ;  Mac  Cormick's 
Further  Impartial  Account. 

t  Concise  View  of  the  Irish  Society,  1822 ; 
Hr.  Heath's  interesting  Acoonnt  of  the  Wor- 
■hipfnl  Company  of  Grrocers,  Appendix  17. 

t  The  Interest  of  England  in  the  Preserva  • 
tlon  of  Ireland,  lioensed  July  17. 1689. 


Near  the  Cathedral  rose  the  Palace  of 
the  Bishop,  whose  see  was  one  of  the 
most  valiuible  in  Lreland.  The  city 
was  in  form  nearly  an  ellipse ;  and  the 
principal  streets  formed  a  cross,  the 
arms  of  which  met  in  a  square  called 
the  Diamond.  The  original  houses 
have  been  either  rebuilt  or  so  much 
repaired  that  their  ancient  character 
can  no  longer  be  traced;  bat  many  of 
them  were  standing  within  living 
memory.  They  were  in  general  two 
stories  in  height ;  and  some  of  them 
bad  stone  staircases  on  the  outside. 
The  dwellings  were  encompassed  by  a 
wall  of  whidi  the  whole  circumference 
was  little  less  than  a  mile.  On  the 
bastions  were  planted  culverins  and 
sakers  presented  by  the  wealthy  guilds 
of  London  to  the  colony.  On  some  of 
these  ancient  guns,  which  have  done 
memorable  service  to  a  great  cause,  the 
devices  of  the  Fishmongers*  Company, 
of  the  Vintners'  Company,  and  of  the 
Merchant  Tailors*  Company  are  still 
discernible.* 

The  inhabitants  were  Protestants  of 
Anglosaxon  blood.  They  were  indeed 
not  all  of  one  conntty  or  of  one  chnrch : 
but  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  Epi- 
scopaliuis  and  Presbyterians,  seem  to 
have  generally  lived  together  in  friend- 
ship, a  friendship  which  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  their  common  antipathy 
to  the  Lish  race  and  to  the  PopisJ^ 
religion.  During  the  rebellion  of  1641, 
Londonderry  had  resolutely  held  out 
against  the  native  chieftains,  and  had 
been  repeatedly  besieged  in  Tain.t 
Since  the  Eestoration  the  city  had 
prospered.  The  Foyle,  when  the  tide 
was  high,  brought  up  ships  of  lazge 
burden  to  the  quay.  The  fisheries 
throve  greatly.  The  nets,  it  was  said, 
were  sometimes  so  full  that  it  was 
necessary  to  fling  back  multitudes  offish 
into  the  waves.  The  quantity  of  salmon 
caught  annually  was  estimated  at  eleven 
hundred  thousand  pounds*  weight.  { 

*  These  things  I  observed  or  learned  on  tiM 
spot. 

t  The  best  acoonnt  that  I  hate  aeea  of  wlut 
passed  in  Londonderry  dazing  the  war  whidi 
began  In  1641  is  in  Dr.  Beid's  History  of  tbe 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 

t  The  Interest  of  England  in  the  Fresem* 
tion  of  Ireland ;  1689. 
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The  people  of  Londonderry  shared 
doriagoT  in  the  alarm  which,  towards 
^iSS^  the  dose  of  the  year  1688,  was 
^oo^'frj*  general  among  &e  Protestants 
settled  in  Ireland.  It  was  known  that 
the  aboriginal  peasantry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  laying  in  pikes  and 
kniyes.  Priests  had  been  haranguing 
in  a  style  of  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
the  Puritan  part  of  the  Anglosaxon 
colony  had  little  right  to  complain, 
about  the  slaughter  of  the  Amalekites, 
and  the  judgments  which  Saul  had 
brought  on  himself  by  sparing  one  of 
the  proscribed  rac&  Humours  from 
various  quarters  and  anonymous  letters 
in  various  hands  agreed  in  naming  the 
ninth  of  December  as  the  day  fixed  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  strangers.  While 
the  minds  of  the  citizens  were  agitated 
by  these  reports,  news  came  that  a 
regiment  of  twelve  hundred  Papists, 
commanded  by  a  Papist,  Alexander 
Macdonnell,  "Eail  of  Antrim,  had  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  Lord  Deputy  to 
occupy  Londonderry,  and  was  already 
on  the  march  from  Coleraine.  The 
consternation  was  extreme.  Some  were 
for  closing  the  gates  and  resisting; 
some  for  submitting ;  some  for  tempo- 
rising. The  corporation  had,  like  the 
other  corporations  of  Ireland,  been 
remodelled.  The  magistrates  were  men 
of  low  station  and  character.  Among 
them  was  only  one  person  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  extraction ;  and  he  had  turned 
Papist.  In  such  rulers  the  inhabitants 
could  place  no  confidence.''^  The  Bi- 
shop, Ezekiel  Hopkins,  resolutely 
adhered  to  the  political  doctrines 
•which  he  had  preached  during  many 
years,  and  exhorted  his  flock  to  go 

*  My  authority  for  this  nnfttvonrable  ac- 
ooimt  of  the  corporation  is  an  epic  poem 
entitled  the  Londeriad.  This  extraordinary 
work  must  have  been  written  very  soon  after 
the  events  to  which  It  relates ;  for  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  Bobert  Eo<difort,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Ciommons ;  and  Bochf  ort  was  Speaker 
from  1695  to  1699.  The  poet  had  no  Inven- 
tion ;  he  had  evidently  a  minute  knowledge 
of  the  city  which  he  celebrated ;  and  his  dog- 
gerel is  consequently  not  without  historical 
value.    He  says : 

**  For  buixeiiM  and  freemen  they  had  choM 
Broeucmaken,  butchers,  rap*,  and  (uch  as  thote : 
In  all  the  corporation  not  a  man 
Of  Biitlih  parents  except  Buchanan." 

This  Buchanan  is  afterwards  described  as 

••  A  knave  all  o'er, 
For  he  had  learned  to  tell  his  beads  before." 


patiently  to  the  slaughter  rather  than 
incur  the  guilt  of  disobeying  the  Lord's 
Anointed.*  Antrim  was  meanwhile 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  At  length 
the  citizens  saw  from  the  walls  his 
troops  arrayed  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  Foyle.  There  was  then  no  bridge : 
but  there  was  a  ferry  which  kept  up  a 
constant  communication  between  the 
two  banks  of  the  riyer;  and  by  this 
ferry  a  detachment  from  Antrim's  regi- 
ment crossed.  The  officers  presented 
themselyes  at  the  gate,  produced  a 
warrant  directed  to  the  Mayor  and 
Sheriff,  and  demanded  admittance 
and  quarters  for  his  Majesty's  sol- 
diers. 

Just  at  this  moment  thirteen  young 
apprentices,  most  of  whom  appear,  from 
their  names,  to  haye  been  of  Scottish 
birth  or  descent^  flew  to  the  guardroom, 
armed  themselyes,  seized  the  keys  of 
the  city,  rushed  to  the  Ferry  G^te, 
closed  it  in  the  fkce  of  the  Ejng's 
officers,  and  let  down  the  portcuUia. 
James  Monson,  a  citizen  more  adyancd 
in  years,  addressed  the  intruders  from 
the  top  of  the  wall  and  adyised  them 
to  be  gone.  They  stood  in  consultation 
before  the  gate  tUl  they  heard  him  cry, 
"  Bring  a  great  gun  this  way."  They 
then  thought  it  time  to  get  beyond  the 
range  of  shot.  They  retreated,  reem- 
barked,  and  rejoined  their  comrades  on 
the  other  side  of  the  riyer.  The  flame 
had  already  spread.  The  whole  city 
was  up.  The  other  gates  were  secured. 
Sentinels  paced  the  ramparts  eyery- 
where.  The  magazines  were  opened. 
Muskets  and  gunpowder  were  distri- 
buted. Messengers  were  sent,  under 
coyer  of  the  following  night,  to  the 
Protestant  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
ing counties.  The  bishop  expostulated 
in  yain.  It  is  indeed  probable  that 
the  yehement  and  daring  young  Scotch- 
men who  had  taken  the  lead  on  this 
occasion  had  Httle  respect  for  his  office. 
One  of  them  broke  in  on  a  discourse 
with  which  he  interrupted  the  military 
preparations  by  exclaiming,  "A  good 
sermon,  my  lord ;  a  yery  good  sermon ; 

*  See  a  sermon  preached  by  him  at  Dublin 
on  Jan.  31.  1669.  The  text  is  "  Submit  your- 
selves to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord*! 
sake." 
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but  we  haTe  not  time  to  hear  it  just 
now.'** 

The  ProtestantB  of  the  neighbour- 
hood promptly  obeyed  the  summons 
of  Londonderry.  Within  forty  eight 
hours,  hundreds  of  horse  and  foot  came 
by  yarious  roads  to  the  city.  Antrim, 
not  thinking  himself  strong  enough  to 
risk  an  attadc,  or  not  dispos^  to  take  on 
himself  the  responsibility  of  commenc- 
ing a  ciTil  war  without  further  orders, 
retired  with  his  troops  to  Ooleraine. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that 
Motm^Ioy  the  resistance  of  Xiuniskillen 
^t^  and  Londonderry  would  have 
uuter.  irritated  Tyroonnel  into  taking 
some  desperate  step.  And  in  truth  his 
sayage  and  imperious  temper  was  at 
first  inflamed  by  the  news  almost  to 
madness.  But,  after  wreaking  his  rage, 
as  usual,  on  his  wig,  he  becune  some- 
what calmer.  Tidings  ofa  very  sobering 
nature  had  just  reached  him.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  was  marching  unop- 
posed to  London.  Almost  eyeiy  county 
and  eyery  great  town  in  England  had 
declared  for  him.  James,  deserted  by 
his  ablest  captains  and  by  his  nearest 
relatiyes,  had  sent  commissioners  to 
treat  with  the  inyaders,  and  had  issued 
writs  eonyoking  a  Parliament.  While 
the  result  of  the  negotiations  which 
were  pending  in  England  was  uncertain, 
the  Viceroy  could  not  yenture  to  take 
a  bloody  reyenge  on  the  refractory 
Protestants  of  Ireland.  He  therefore 
thought  it  expedient  to  affect  for  a 
time  a  clemency  and  moderation  which 
were  by  no  means  congenial  to  his 
disposition.  The  task  of  quieting  the 
Englishry  of  Ulster  was  entrust^  to 
William  Stewart,  Viscount  Mountjoy. 
Mount^joy,  a  braye  soldier,  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  a  zealous  Protestant, 
and  yet  a  zealous  Tory,  was  one  of  the 
yery  few  members  of  the  Established 
Church  who  still  held  office  in  Ireland. 

•  Walker's  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Derry, 
1689  ;  Mackenzie's  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of 
Londonderry,  1689;  An  Apology  for  the 
failures  charged  on  the  Reverend  Mr.  Walker's 
Account  of  the  late  Siege  of  Derry,  1689  ;  A 
Light  to  the  Blind.  This  last  work,  a  manu- 
cript  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Fingal,  is  the 
work  of  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  and  a  mor- 
tal enemy  of  England.  Large  extracts  fi-om 
it  are  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS.  The  date 
In  the  titlepage  is  1711, 


He  was  Master  of  the  Ordnance  in 
that  kingdom,  and  was  colonel  of  a 
regiment  in  which  an  Tmcommonly 
large  proportion  of  the  Englishiy  had 
been  suffered  to  remain.  At  Dublin 
he  was  the  centre  of  a  small  circle  of 
learned  and  ingenious  men  who  had, 
under  his  presidency,  formed  them- 
selyes  into  a  Boyal  Society,  the  imager 
on  a  small  scale,  of  the  Boyal  Society 
of  London.  In  Ulster,  with  which  he 
was  peculiarly  connected,  his  name  was 
held  in  high  honour  by  the  colonists.* 
He  hastened  with  lus  regiment  to 
Londondeny,  and  was  well  receiyed 
there.  Por  it  was  known  that,  thon^ 
he  was  firmly  attached  to  hereditary 
monarchy,  he  was  not  less  firmly  attached 
to  the  rdbrmed  religion.  The  citisens 
readily  permitted  him  to  leaye  within 
their  walls  a  small  garrison  exdiisiyely 
composed  of  Protestants,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  his  lieutenant  colonel,  Hobert 
Lundy,  who  took  the  title  of  Groyemor.f 

The  news  of  Mounljoy's  yisit  to 
Ulster  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  de« 
fenders  of  Enniskillen.  Some  gentle- 
men deputed  by  that  town  waited  on 
him  to  request  his  good  offices,  but  wa» 
disappointed  by  the  reception  which 
they  found.  "  My  advice  to  you  is," 
he  said,  "  to  submit  to  the  King*s  au- 
thority." ♦*  What,  my  Lord  ?  "  said  one 
of  the  deputies;  "are  we  to  sit  still 
and  let  ourselyes  be  butchered?''  "The 
King,"  said  Mountjoy,  **will  protect 
you."  "  If  all  that  we  hear  be  true," 
said  the  deputy,  "  His  Majesty  will  find 
it  hard  enough  to  protect  Mmself."  The 
conference  ended  in  this  nnsatisfiictory 
manner.  Enniskillen  still  kept  its  atti- 
tude of  defiance ;  and  Mountjoy  re- 
turned to  Dublin.t 

By  this  time  it  had  indeed  become 
evident  that  James  could  not  protect 
himself.  It  was  known  in  Ireland  that 
he  had  fied ;  that  he  had  been  stopped; 
that  he  had  fled  again  ;  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  had  arrived  at  Westminster 

*  As  to  Mounejoy's  character  and  position, 
see  Clarendon's  letters  from  Ireland,  particu- 
larly that  to  Lord  Dartmouth  of  Feb.  8.,  and 
that  to  Evelyn  of  Feb.  14.  168|.  "Bon 
offlcier,  et  homme  d'esprit,"  says  Avanx. 

t  Walker's  Account ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 
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in  trmmph,  had  taken  on  himself  the 
administnition  of  the  realm,  and  had 
issued  letters  summoning  a  Conven- 
tion. 

Those  lords  and  gentlemen  at  whose 
viuium  request  the  Prince  had  assxmied 
n^uL  the  government,  had  earnestly 
Ty?.***  entreated  him  to  take  the  state 
eouneL  of  Ireland  into  his  immediate 
consideration ;  and  he  had  in  reply  as- 
sured them  that  he  would  do  his  best 
to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  English  interest  in  that  kingdom. 
His  enemies  afterwards  accused  him  of 
utterly  disregarding  this  promise ;  nay, 
they  alleged,  that  he  purposely  suffered 
Ireland  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in 
calamity.  Halifax,  they  said,  had,  with 
cmel  and  perfidious  ingenuity,  devised 
this  mode  of  placing  the  Convention 
under  a  species  of  duress ;  and  the  trick 
had  succeeded  but  too  well.  The  vote 
which  called  William  to  the  throne 
would  not  have  passed  so  easily  but  for 
the  extreme  dangers  which  threatened 
the  state ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
his  own  dishonest  inactivity  that  those 
dangers  had  become  extreme.*  As  this 
accusation  rests  on  no  proof,  those  who 
repeat  it  are  at  least  bound  to  show 
that  some  course  clearly  better  than  the 
course  which  William  took  was  open  to 
him ;  and  this  they  will  find  a  difficult 
task.  If  indeed  he  could,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  his  arrival  in  London,  have 
sent  a  great  expedition  to  Ireland,  that 
kingdom  might  perhaps,  after  a  short 
struggle,  or  without  a  struggle,  have 
submitted  to  his  authority;  and  a  long 
series  of  crimes  and  calamities  might 
have  been  averted.  But  the  factious 
orators  and  pamphleteers,  who,  much 
at  their  ease,  reproached  him  for  not 
sending  such  an  expedition,  would  have 
been  perplexed  if  they  had  been  re- 
quired to  find  the  men,  the  ships,  and 
the  funds.  The  English  army  had  lately 
been  arrayed  against  him :  part  of  it 
was  still  ill  disposed  towards  him ;  and 
the  whole  was  utterly  disorganised.  Of 
the  army  which  he  had  brought  from 
Holland  not  a  regiment  could  be  spared. 
He  had  found  the  treasury  empty  and 

*  Bnmet,  1.  807. ;  and  the  notes  by  Swift 
nnd  Dartmouth.  Tutchin,  in  the  Observator, 
repeats  this  idle  calumny. 


the  pay  of  the  navy  in  arrear.  He  had 
no  power  to  hypothecate  any  part  of 
the  public  revenue.  Those  who  lent 
him  money  lent  it  on  no  security  but 
his  bare  word.     It  wa^  only  by  the 

Patriotic  liberality  of  the  merchants  of 
ondon  that  he  was  enabled  to  defray 
the  ordinary  charges  of  government  till 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention.  It 
is  surely  unjust  to  blame  him  for  not 
instantly  fitting  out,  in  such  circum- 
stances, an  armament  sufficient  to  con- 
quer a  kingdom. 

Perceiving  that,  till  the  government 
of  England  was  settled,  it  would  not  be 
in  his  power  to  interfere  effectually  by 
arms  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  what  effect  negotiation 
would  produce.  Those  who  judged  after 
the  event  pronounced  that  he  had  not, 
on  this  occasion,  shown  his  usual  sa- 
gacity. He  ought,  they  said,  to  have 
known  that  it  was  absurd  to  expect 
submission  from  Tyrconnel.  Such  how- 
ever was  not  at  the  time  the  opinion  of 
men  who  had  the  best  means  of  infor- 
mation, and  whose  interest  was  a  suffi- 
cient pledge  for  their  sincerity.  A  great 
meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  had  property  in  Ireland  was  held, 
during  the  interregnum,  at  the  house  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  Saint  James's 
Square.  They  advised  the  Prince  to 
try  whether  the  Lord  Deputy  might  not 
be  induced  to  capitulate  on  honourable 
and  advantageous  terms.^  In  truth 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
Tyrconnel  really  wavered.  For,  fierce 
as  were  his  passions,  they  never  made 
him  forgetful  of  his  interest;  and  he 
might  well  doubt  whether  it  were  not 
for  his  interest,  in  declining  years  and 
health,  to  retire  from  business  with  full 
indemnity  for  all  past  offences,  with 
high  rank,  and  with  an  ample  fortune, 
raSier  than  to  stake  his  life  and  pro- 
perty on  the  event  of  a  war  against  the 
whole  power  of  England.  It  is  certain 
that  he  professed  himself  willing  to 
yield.  He  opened  a  communication 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  affected 
to  take  counsel  with  Mountjoy,  and  with 
others  who,  though  they  had  not  thrown 
off  their    allegiance   to  James,   were 

*  The  Orange  Gazette,  Jan.  10. 168L 
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yet  firmly  attached  to  the  Established 

Ghuch  and  to  the  English  connection. 

In  onequarter,  a  quarter  from  which 

pk^colT'  ing  the  most  judidons  counsel, 
"^'"^  there  was  a  strong  conviction 
that  the  professions  of  Tyroonnel  were 
sincere.  Vo  British  statesman  had  then 
so  high  a  rev>rtation  throughout  Europe 
as  Sir  W  Liiam  Temple.  His  diplomatic 
skill  had,  twenty  years  before,  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  French  power.  He 
had  been  a  steady  and  an  useful  friend 
to  the  United  Froyinces  and  to  the 
House  of  Nassau.  He  had  long  been 
on  terms  of  friendly  confidence  with 
the  Frinoe  of  Orange,  and  had  nego- 
tiated that  marriage  to  which  England 
owed  her  recent  deliverance.  Witn  the 
affiiirs  of  Ireland  Temple  was  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  well  acquainted.  His 
fiimily  had  considerable  property  there : 
he  had  himself  resided  there  during 
several  years :  he  had  represented  the 
county  of  Carlow  in  parliament;  and  a 
large  part  of  his  income  was  derived 
from  a  lucrative  Irish  office.  There  was 
no  height  of  power,  of  rank,  or  of  opu- 
lence, to  whicn  he  might  not  have  risen, 
if  he  would  have  consented  to  quit  his 
retreat,  and  to  lend  his  assistance  and 
the  weight  of  his  name  to  the  new 
government  But  power,  rank,  and 
opulence  had  less  attraction  for  his 
Epicurean  temper  than  ease  and  se- 
curity. He  rfjected  the  most  tempting 
invitations,  and  continued  to  amuse 
himself  with  his  books,  his  tulips,  and 
his  pineapples,  in  rural  seclusion.  With 
some  hesitation,  however,  he  consented 
to  let  his  eldest  son  John  enter  into  the 
service  of  William.  During  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  John  Temple  was  em- 
ployed in  business  of  high  importance ; 
and,  on  subjects  connected  with  Ireland, 
his  opinion,  which  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  agree  with  his  father's,  had 
great  weight.  The  young  politician 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  secured 
the  services  of  an  agent  eminently 
qualified  to  bring  the  negotiation  with 
Tyrconnel  to  a  prosperous  issue. 

This  agent  was  one  of  a  remarkable 
family  wbich  had  sprung  from  a  noble 
Scottish  stock,  but  which  had  long 
been  settled  in  Ireland,  and  which'pro- 1 


fessed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In 
the  gay  crowd  which  thronged  Ridnrd 
Whitehall,  during  those  scan-  2j2*""* 
dalous  years  of  Jubilee  which  irdandM 
immediately  followed  the  Be-       '■"^^ 
storation,    the    Hamiltons   were  pre- 
eminently conspicuous.    The  long  £iir 
ringlets,  the  radiant  bloom,   and  the 
languishing  blue  eyes  of  the  lovely 
EUziabeth   still  charm  us  on  the  can- 
vass of  Lely.      She  had  the  glory  of 
achieving  no  vulgar  conquest.    It  was 
reserved   for    her   voluptuous   beauty 
and   for  her   fiippant   wit   to    over- 
come the  aversion    which    the    cold- 
hearted  and  scoffing  Grammont  felt  for 
the  indissoluble  tie.     One  of  her  bro- 
thers, Anthony,  became  the  chronicler 
of  that  brilliant  and  dissolute  sociely 
of  which  he  had  been  not  the  least 
brilliant  nor  the  least  dissolute  mem- 
ber.   He  deserves  the  high  praise  of 
havings    though    not    a   Frenchman, 
written  the  book  which  is,  of  all  books, 
the  most  exquisitely  French,  both  in 
spirit  and  in  manner.     Another   bro- 
ther, named  Richard,  had,  in  foreign 
service,  raiined  some  military  experi- 
ence.     His  wit  and   politeness    had 
distinguished  him  even  m  the  splendid 
circle  of  Versailles.    It  was  whispered 
that  he  had  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  an 
exalted  lady,  the  natural  daughter  of 
the  Great  King,  the  wife  of  a  legiti- 
mate prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
and  that  she  had  not  seemed  to  be 
displeased  by  the  attentions  of  her 
presumptuous  admirer.*    Richard  had 
subsequently  returned  to   his   native 
country,  had  been  appointed  Brigadier 
General  in  the  Irish  army,  and  had 
been  sworn  of  the  Irish  Privy  GounciL 
When  the  Dutch  invasion  was  expected, 
he  came  across  Saint  George's  Channel 
with  the  troops  which  l^rroonnel  sent 
to  reinforce  the  royal  army.    After  the 
flight  of  James,  those  troops  submitted 
to  the  Prince  of   Orange.      Richard 
Hamilton  not  only  made  his  own  peace 
with  what  was  now  the  ruling  power, 
but  declared  himself  confident  that,  if 
he  were  sent  to  Dublin,  he  could  con- 
duct the  negotiation  which  had  been 
opened  there  to  a  happy  dose.    If  he 

*  M6moires  de  Madame  de  la  Fayetta. 
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failed,  he  pledged  his  word  to  retnm 
to  London  in  three  weeks.  His  influ- 
ence in  Ireland  was  known  to  be  great: 
his  honour  had  nerer  been  questioned; 
and  he  Was  highly  esteemed  by  John 
Temple.  The  young  statesman  declared 
thkt  he  would  answer  for  his  friend 
Bichard  as  for  himself.  This  guarantee 
was  thought  sufficient;  and  Hamilton 
set  out  for  Ireland,  proclaiming  every- 
where that  he  should  soon  bring  Tyr- 
connel  to  reason.  The  offers  which 
he  was  authorised  to  make  to  the  Bo- 
man  Catholics  and  personally  to  the 
Lord  Deputy  were  most  liberal.* 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Hamilton 
Tjreonnei  may  have  really  meant  to  keep 
Mount]©  ^^  promise.  But  when  he  ar- 
«nd  Rto  rived  at  Dublin,  he  found  that 
toFrmnee.  y^^    j^^    undertaken    a    task 

which  he  could  not  perform.  The 
hesitation  of  Tyrconnel,  whether  ge- 
nuine or  feigned,  was  at  an  end.  He  had 
found  that  he  had  no  longer  a  choice. 
He  had  with  little  difficulty  stimulated 
the  ignorant  and  susceptible  Irish  to 
fury.  To  calm  them  was  beyond  his 
skilL  Bumours  were  abroad  that  the 
Viceroy  was  corresponding  with  the 
English;  and  those  rumours  had  set 
the  nation  on  fire.  The  cry  of  the  com- 
mon people  was  that,  if  he  dared  to 
sell  them  for  wealth  and  honours,  they 
would  bum  the  Castle  and  him  in  it, 
and  would  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  France,  f  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  protest,  truly  or  falsely, 
that  he  had  never  harboured  any 
thought  of  submission,  and  that  he 
had  pretended  to  negotiate  only  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  time.  Yet, 
before  he  openly  declared  against  the 
English  settlers,  and  against  England 
herself,  what  must  be  a  war  to  the  death, 
he  wished  to  rid  himself  of  Mountjoy, 
who  had  hitherto  been  true  to  the 
cause  of  James,  but  who,  it  was  well 
known,  would  never  consent  to  be  a 
party  to  the  spoliation  and  oppression 
of  the  colonists.  Hypocritical  profes- 
sions of  friendship  and  of  pacific 
intentions  were  not  spared.    It  was  a 

*  Burnet,  1.  808. ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  320. ; 
Commons'  Journals,  July  29. 1689. 

Mar.  25. 

t  Avauz  to  Lewis,  xvtH^l.  ^^^^' 


sacred  duty,  Tyrconnel  said,  to  avert 
the  calamities  which  seemed  to  be  im- 
pending. King  James  himself,  if  he 
understood  the  whole  case,  would  not 
wish  his  Irish  friends  to  engage  at  that 
moment  in  an  enterprise  wMch  must 
be  fatal  to  them  and  useless  to  him. 
He  would  permit  them,  he  would 
command  them,  to  submit  to  necessity, 
and  to  reserve  themselves  for  bettt^r 
times.  If  any  man  of  weight,  any  man 
loyal,  able,  and  well-informed,  would 
repair  to  Saint  G-ermains  and  explain . 
the  state  of  things,  His  Majesty  would 
easily  be  convinced.  Would  Moimtjoy 
undertake  this  most  honourable  and 
important  mission?  Mountjoy  hesi- 
tated, and  suggested  that  some  person 
more  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
King  should  be  the  messenger.  Tyr- 
connel swore,  ranted,  declared  that, 
unless  King  James  were  well  advised, 
Ireland  would  sink  to  the  pit  of  hell, 
and  insisted  that  Moimtjoy  should  go 
as  the  representative  of  the  loykL 
members  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  Chief 
Baron  Bice,  a  Eoman  Catholic  high  in 
the  royal  favour.  Mountjoy  yielded. 
The  two  ambassadors  departed  to- 
gether, but  with  very  different  com- 
missions. Bice  was  charged  to  tell 
James  that  Mountjoy  was  a  traitor  at 
heart,  and  had  been  sent  to  France 
only  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
might  be  deprived  of  a  &,vourite 
leader.  The  King  was  to  be  assured 
that  he  was  impatiently  expected  in 
Ireland,  and  that,  if  he  would  show 
himself  there  with  a  French  force,  he 
might  speedily  retrieve  his  fallen  for- 
tunes. *  The  Chief  Baron  carried  with 
him  other  instructions  which  were 
probably  kept  secret  even  from  the 
Court  of  Saint  G-ermains.  If  James 
should  be  unwilling  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  native  popidation  of 
Ireland,  Bice  was  directed  to  request 
a  private  audience  of  Lewii^,  and  to 
offer  to  make  the  island  a  province  of 
France,  f 

«  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  331.;  Mount- 
joy's  Circular  Letter,  dated  Jan.  10.  168| ; 
King,  iv.  8.  In  "  Light  to  the  Blind  "  Tyr- 
oonnel's  "  wise  dissimulation  "  is  commended. 

t  Ayauz  to  Lewis,  April  ||.  1688. 
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As  soon  as  the  two  envoys  had 
Tyiwmafi  departed.  Tyrconnel  set  him- 
(«jh  th«  gejf  to  prepare  for  the  conflict 
pcoptoto  which  had  become  inevitable; 
'"^  and  he  was  strennocisly  as- 
sisted by  the  faithless  Hamilton.  The 
Irish  nation  was  called  to  arms ;  and 
the  call  was  obeyed  with  strange  promp- 
titude and  enthnsiasm.  The  flag  on 
the  Castle  of  Dublin  was  embroidered 
with  the  words,  "  Now  or  never !  Now 
and  for  ever  I "  Those  words  resounded 
through  the  whole  island.*  Never  in 
modem  Europe  has  there  been  such  a 
rising  up  of  a  whole  people.  The 
habits  of  the  Celtic  peasant  were  such 
that  he  made  no  sacrifice  in  quitting 
his  potatoe  ground  for  the  camp.  He 
loved  excitement  and  adventure.  He 
feared  work  far  more  than  danger. 
His  national  and  religious  feelings 
had,  during  three  years,  been  exaspe- 
rated by  the  constant  application  of 
stimulants.  At  every  fair  and  market 
he  had  heard  that  a  good  time  was  at 
hand,  that  the  tyrants  who  spoke 
Saxon  and  lived  in  slated  houses  were 
about  to  be  swept  away,  and  that  the 
land  would  again  belong  to  its  own 
children.  By  the  peat  fires  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  cabins  had  nightly  been 
sung  rude  ballads  which  predicted  the 
deliverance  of  the  oppressed  race.  The 
priests,  most  of  whom  belonged  to 
those  old  &milies  which  the  Act  of 
Settlement  had  ruined,  but  which  were 
still  revered  by  the  native  population, 
had,  from  a  thousand  altars,  charged 
every  Catholic  to  show  his  zeal  for  the 
true  Church  by  providing  weapons 
against  the  day  when  it  might  be 
necessary  to  try  the  chances  of  battle 
in  her  cause.  The  army,  which,  under 
Ormond,  had  consisted  of  only  eight 
regiments,  was  now  increased  to  forty 
eight :  and  the  ranks  were  soon  fall  to 
overflowing.  It  was  impossible  to  find 
at  short  notice  one  tenth  of  the  number 
of  good  officers  which  was  required. 
Commissions  were  scattered  profusely 
among  idle  cosherers  who  claimed  to 
be  descended  from  good  Irish  families. 
Yet  even  thus  the  supply  of  captains 
and  lieutenants  fell  short  of  the  de- 

•  Printed   Letter  from  Dublin,  Feb.  25. 
1689 ;  Mephibosheth  and  Ziba,  1689. 


mand;  and  many  companies  were 
commanded  by  ^cobblers,  tailors,  and 
footmen.  * 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  very 
small.     The  private  had   no  ^^^^^.^^ 
more  than  three  pence  a  day.  tionofth* 
One  half  only  of  this  pittance  **"°*''^" 
was  ever  given  him  in  money ;  and  that 
half  was  often  in  arrear.     But  a  far 
more  seductive  bait  than  his  miserable 
stipend  was  the  prospect  of  boundless 
license.      If  the  government   allowed 
him  less  than  sufficed  for  his  wants,  it 
was  not  extreme  to  mark  the  means  by 
which    he     supplied     the    deficiency. 
Though  four  fifths  of  the  population 
of  Ireland   were    Celtic  and    Roman 
Catholic,  more  than  four  fifths  of  the 
property  of  Ireland  belonged    to  the 
Protestant  EngUshry.     The   gamers; 
the  cellars,  above  ail   the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  minority,  were  abandoned 
to  the  majority.     Whatever  the  regular 
troops  spared  was  devoured  by  bands 
of  marauders  who  overran  almost  every 
barony  in  the  island.    For  the  arming 
was  now  universal.    No  man  dared  to 
present  himself  at  mass  without  some 
weapon,  a  pike,  a  long  knife  called  a 
skean,  or,  at  the  very  least,   a  strong 
ashen  stake,  pointed  and  hardened  in 
the  fire.     The  very  women  were  ex- 
horted by  their  spiritual  directors  to 
carry  skeans.     Every  smith,  every  car- 
penter, every  cutler,  was  at  constant 
work   on   guns   and   blades.      It  was 
scarcely  possible  to  get  a  horse  shod. 
If  any  Protestant  artisan  refused   to 
assist   in  the  manufacture  of  imple* 
ments  which  were  to  be  used  against 
his  nation  and  his  religion,  he  was  flung 
into  prison.     It  seems  probable  that, 
at  the  end  of  February,  at  least  a  him- 
dred  thousand  Irishmen  were  in  arms* 
Near    fifty    thousand  of    them    were 
soldiers.    The  rest  were  banditti,  whose 
violence  and  licentiousness  the  Govem- 

*  The  connection  of  tbe  priests  with  the 
old  Irish  families  is  mentioned  in  Petty'^ 
Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland.  See  the  Short 
View  by  a  Clergyman  lately  escaped,  16S9 ; 
Ireland's  Lamentation,  by  an  English  Pro- 
testant that  lately  narrowly  escaped  vrith  life 
from  thence,  1689;  A  Trne  Account  of  tlie 
State  of  Ireland,  by  a  person  who  with  great 
difficulty  left  Dublin,  1689;  King,  ii.  7. 
Avaux  confirms  all  that  these  writers  say 
about  the  Irish  offioera. 
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ment  affected  to  disapprove,  but  did 
not  really  exert  itself,  toi  suppress.  The 
Protestants  not  only  were  not  protected, 
but  were  not  suffered  to  protect  them- 
selves. It  was  determined  that  they 
should  be  left  unarmed  in  the  midst  of 
an  armed  and  hostile  population.  A 
day  was  fixed  on  which  they  were  to 
bring  all  their  swords  and  firelocks  to 
the  parish  churches ;  and  it  was  notified 
that  eveiy  Protestant  house  in  which, 
after  that  day,  a  weapon  should  be 
found  shoidd  be  given  up  to  be  sacked 
by  the  soldiers.  Bitter  complaints 
-were  made  that  any  knave  might,  by 
hiding  a  spear  head  or  an  old  gun  barrel 
in  a  corner  of  a  mansion,  bring  utter 
ruin  on  the  owner.* 

Chief  Justice  Keating,  himself  a  Pro- 
testant)  and  almost  the  only  Protestant 
who  still  held  a  great  place  in  Ireland, 
struggled  courageously  in  the  cause  of 
justice  and  order  against  the  united 
strength  of  the  government  and  the 
populace.  At  the  Wicklow  assizes  of 
that  spring,  he,  &om  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment, set  forth  with  great  strength  of 
language  the  miserable  state  of  the 
country.  Whole  counties,  he  said, 
were  devastated  by  a  rabble  resembling 
the  vultures  and  ravens  which  follow 
the  march  of  an  army.  Most  of  these 
wretches  were  not  soldiers.  They 
acted  under  no  authority  known  to  the 
law.  Yet  it  was,  he  owned,  but  too 
evident  that  they  were  encouraged  and 
screened  by  some  who  were  in  high 
conmiand.  How  else  could  it  be  that 
a  market  overt  for  plunder  should  be 
held  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
capital  ?  The  stories  which  travellers 
told  of  the  savage  Hottentots  near  the 

«  At  the  French  Wax  Office  is  a  report  on 
the  State  of  Ireland  m  February  1689.  In  that 
report  it  is  said  that  the  Irish  who  had  en- 
listed as  soldiers  were  forty  five  thousand,  and 
that  the  number  would  have  been  a  hundred 
thousand  if  aU  who  volunteered  had  been  ad- 
mitted. See  the  Sad  and  Lamentable  Condi- 
dition  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  1689; 
Hamilton's  True  Relation,  1690 ;  The  State  of 
Papist  and  Protestant  Properties  in  the  King- 
dom of  Ireland,  1689 ;  A  true  Representation 
to  the  King  and  People  of  England  how  Mat- 
ters were  carried  on  all  alung  in  Ireland, 
licensed  Aug.  16.  1689  ;  Letter  from  Dublin, 
1689  ;  Ireland's  Lamentation,  1689 ;  Compleat 
History  of  the  Life  and  Military  Actions  of 
Richard,  Earl  of  Tyroonnel,  Generalissimo  of 
all  the  Irish  forced  now  in  arms,  1689. 


Cape  of  Qood  Hope  were  realised  in 
Leinster.  Nothing  was  more  common 
than  for  an  honest  man  to  lie  down  rich 
in  flocks  and  herds  acquired  by  the  in- 
dustry of  a  long  life,  and  to  wake  a 
beggar.  It  was  however  to  small  pur- 
pose that  Keating  attempted,  in  the 
midst  of  that  fearful  anarchy,  to  up- 
hold the  supremacy  of  the  law.  Priests 
and  military  chiefs  appeared  on  the 
bench  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the 
judge  and  countenancing  the  robbers. 
One  ruffian  escaped  because  no  pro- 
secutor dared  to  appear.  Another  de- 
clared that  he  had  armed  himself  in 
conformity  to  the  orders  of  his  spiritual 
guide,  and  to  the  example  of  many 
persons  of  higher  station  than  himself, 
whom  he  saw  at  that  moment  in  Court 
Two  only  of  the  Merry  Boys,  as  they 
were  called,  were  convicted :  the  worst 
criminals  escaped ;  and  the  Chief  Justice 
indignantly  told  the  jurymen  that  the 
guilt  of  the  public  ruin  lay  at  their 
door.* 

When  such  disorder  prevailed  in 
Wicklow,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
must  have  been  the  state  of  districts 
more  barbarous  and  more  remote  from 
the  seat  of  government.  Keating  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  only  magistrate 
who  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  put 
the  law  in  force.  Indeed  Nugent,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  highest  mminal 
court  of  the  realm,  declared  on  the 
bench  at  Cork  that,  without  violence 
and  spoliation,  the  intentions  of  the 
Grovemment  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  that  robbery  must  at  that 
conjuncture  be  tolerated  as  a  necessary 
eviLf 

The  destruction  of  property  which 
took  place  within  a  few  weeks  would 
be  incredible,  if  it  were  not  attested  by 
witnesses  uncoimected  with  each  other 
and  attached  to  very  different  in- 
terests. There  is  a  dose,  and  some* 
times  almost  a  verbal,  agreement  be- 
tween the  descriptions  given  by  Pro- 
testants, who,  during  that  reign  of 
terror,  escaped,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  to  England,  and  the  descriptions 
given  by  the  envoys,  commissaries, 
and  captains  of  Lewis.    All  agreed  in 

*  See  the  proceedingB  in  the  State  Trials, 
t  King,  iii.  10. 
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decsLaring  that  it  would  take  manj  yean 
to  repair  the  mate  which  had  been 
wrought  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  armed 
peaaantiy.*  Some  of  the  Saxon  aris- 
tocracy had  mansions  richly  fbmished, 
and  sideboards  goigeons  with  silyer 
bowls  and  charffers.  All  this  wealth 
disappeared.  One  house,  in  which 
there  had  been  three  thousand  pounds* 
worth  of  jAate,  was  left  wi&out  a 
spoon^t  But  the  chief  riches  of  Ire- 
land consisted  in  cattle.  Innumerable 
flocks  and  herds  coYcred  that  Tsst  ex- 
panse of  emerald  meadow,  saturated 
with  the  moisture  of  the  Atlantic. 
More  than  one  gentleman  possessed 
twenty  thousand  sheep  and  four  thou- 
sand oxen.  The  freebooters  who  now 
oyerspread  the  country  belonged  to  a 
class  which  was  accustomed  to  lire  on 
potatoes  and  sour  whey,  and  which  had 
always  regarded  meat  as  a  luxury  re- 
served for  the  rich.  These  men  at  first 
reyelled  in  beef  and  mutton,  as  the 
ssTBge  invaders,  who  of  old  poured 
down  from  the  forests  of  the  north  on 
Italy,  revelled  in  Massic  and  Falemian 
wines.  The  Protestants  described  with 
contemptuous  disgust  the  strauffe  glut- 
tony of  their  newly  liberated  slaves. 
Carcasses,  half  raw  and  half  burned  to 
dnders,  sometimes  still  bleeding,  some- 
times in  a  state  of  loathsome  decay, 
were  torn  to  pieces,  and  swallowed 
without  salt,  bread,  or  herbs.  Those 
marauders  who  preferred  boiled  meat, 
being  often  in  want  of  kettles,  con- 
trived to  cook  the  steer  in  his  own 
skin.  An  absurd  tragicomedy  is  still 
extant,  which  was  acted  in  this  and 
the  following  year  at  some  low  theatre 
for  the  amusement  of  the  English  po- 
pulace. A  crowd  of  haS  naked 
savages  appeared  on  the  stage,  howling 
a  Celtic  song  and  dancing  round  an 
ox.  They  then  proceeded  to  cut  steaks 
out  of  the  animful  while  still  alive,  and 
to  fling  the  bleeding  flesh  on  the 
coals.  In  truth  the  barbarity  and 
filthiness  of  the  banquets  of  the  Bap- 
parees  was  such  as  the  dramatists  of 

*  Ten  years,  says  ^  French  ambassador ; 
twenty  years,  says  a  Protestant  fugitive. 

t  Anunadversions  on  the  proposal  for 
nending  back  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ire- 
land, 16|§. 


Ghrub  Street  could  scarcely  caricature. 
When  Lent  began,  the  plundersrs 
generally  ceased  to  devour,  but  con- 
tinued to  destroy.  A  peasant  would 
kill  a  cow  merely  in  order  to  get  a  pair 
of  brogues.  Often  a  whole  flock  of 
sheep,  often  a  herd  of  fifty  or  sixty 
kine,  was  slaughtered:  the  beasts  were 
flayed;  the  fleeces  and  hides  were 
carried  away;  and  the  bodies  were  left 
to  poison  the  air.  The  French  am- 
bassador reported  to  his  master  that» 
in  six  we^s,  fifty  thousand  homed 
cattle  had  been  slain  in  this  manner, 
and  were  rotting  on  the  ground  all  over 
the  country.  The  number  of  sheep 
that  were  butchered  during  the  same 
time  was  popularly  said  to  have  been 
three  or  fomr  hundred  thousand.* 

Any  estimate  which  can  now  be 
framed  of  the  value  of  the  property 
destroyed  during  this  fearful  conflict 
of  races  must  necessarily  be  very  inex- 
act. We  are  not  however  absolutely 
without  materials  for  such  an  estunate. 
The  Quakers  were  neither  a  Teary 
numerous  nor  a  very  opulent  class.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that   they  were 

•  King,  iiL  10. ;  The  Sad  Estate  and  Gom- 
dition  of  Ireland,  as  represented  tn  a  I<etter 
from  a  Wortlnr  Person  who  was  in  Dnblin  on 
Friday  last,  lurch  4. 1689 ;  Short  View  by  a 
Clergyman,  1689;  Lamentation  of  Ireland, 
1689 ;  Ciompleat  History  of  the  Life  and  Ac- 
tions of  lUchaid,  Earl  of  Tyroonnel,  1689 ; 
The  Royal  Voyage,  acted  in  1689  and  1690. 
This  drama,  which,  I  believe,  was  performed 
at  Bartholomew  Fair,  is  one  of   the  most 
carious  of  a  curious  class  of  compositions, 
utterly  destitute  of  literary  merit,  but  valu- 
able as  showing  what  were  then  the  most 
snooessfnl  d^traps  for  an  audience  composed 
of  the  common  people.    "  The  end  of  this 
play,"  says  the  author  in  his  preface,  "is 
chiefly  to  expose  the  perfidious,  base,  cowardly, 
and  bloody  nature  of  the  Irish."    The  accomit 
which  the  fugitiye  Protestants  give  of  the 
wanton  destruction  of  cattle  is  confirmed  Iqr 
Avaux  in  a  letter  to  Lewis,  dated  April  |{. 
1689,  and  by  Desgrigny  in  a  letter  to  Louwms, 
dated  May  }J.  1690.    Most  of  the  despatches 
written  by  Avaux  during  his  mission  to  Ire- 
land are  contained  in  a  volume  of  which  a 
very  few  copies  were  printed  some  years  ago 
at  the  English  Foreign  Office.    Of  manv  I 
have  also  copies  made  at  the  Frencdi  Forogn 
OfBoe.    The  letters  of  Desgrigny,  who  was 
employed  in  the  Commissariat,  I  found  in  the 
Library  of  the  French  War  Office.    I  cannot 
too  strongly  express  my  sense  of  thelibaraUty 
and  courtesy  with  which  the  ImnMgise  and  ad* 
roirably  arranged  storehouses  of  carious  infor* 
mation  at  Paris  were  thrown  open  to  me. 
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more  than  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  Pro- 
testant population  of  Ireland,  or  that 
thej  possessed  more  than  a  fiftieth  part 
of  the  Protestant  wealth  of  Ireland. 
They  were  undoubtedly  better  treated 
than  any  other  Protestant  sect  James 
had  always  been  partial  to  them:  they 
own  that  Tyrconnel  did  his  best  to 
protect  them ;  and  they  seem  to  have 
found  favour  even  in  the  sight  of  the 
Bapparees.^  Yet  the  Quakers  com- 
puted their  pecuniary  losses  at  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.t 

In  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Con- 
The  Pr©.  iiaiiglit>  it  was  Utterly  impossi- 
tetuntsin  ble  for  the  English  settlers, 

the  South      rt  .,  J  J'  J 

unable  to  few  as  they  were  and  dispersed, 
**•*"*■  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance 
to  this  terrible  outbreak  of  the  aborigi- 
nal population.  Charleville,  Mallow, 
Sligo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives. 
Bandon,  where  the  Protestants  had 
mustered  in  considerable  force,  was  re- 
duced by  Lieutenant  G-eneral  Macarthy, 
an  Irish  officer  who  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Celtic 
houses,  and  who  had  long  served,  under 
a  feigned  name,  in  the  French  army.:|: 
The  people  of  Kenmore  held  out  in 
their  little  &stness  tiU  they  were 
attacked  by  three  thousand  regular 
soldiers,  and  till  it  was  known  that 
several  pieces  of  ordnance  were  coming 
to  batter  down  the  turf  wall  which 
surrounded  the  agent's  house.  Then 
at  length  a  capitulation  was  concluded. 
The  colonists  were  suffered  to  embark 
in  a  small  vessel  scantily  supplied  with 
food  and  water.  They  had  no  experi- 
enced navigator  on  board :  but  after  a 
voyage  of  a  fortnight^  during  which 
they  were  crowded  together  like  slaves 
in  a  Guinea  ship,  and  suffered  the  ex- 
tremity of  thirst  and  hunger,  they 
reached  Bristol  in  safety.  §  "Wben  sudi 

*  "  A  remarkable  thing  never  to  be  for- 
gotten was  that  they  that  were  in  govemment 
then  " — at  the  end  of  1688 — "  seemed  to  favour 
lis  and  endeavour  to  preserve  Friends."  His- 
tory of  the  Bise  and  Progress  of  the  People 
called  Quakers  in  Ireland,  by  Wight  and 
Butty,  Dublin,  1761.  King  indeed  (ill.  17.)  re- 
proaches the  Quakers  as  idlies  and  tools  of  the 
Papists. 

t  Wight  and  Rutty. 

t  Life  of  James,  ii.  327.  Orig.  Mem.  Ma- 
carthy and  his  feigned  name  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Dangeau. 

S  Exact  Belation  of  the  Feraecutions,  Rob- 


was  the  fate  of  the  towns,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  country  seats  which  the 
Protestant  landowners  had  recently 
fortified  in  the  three  southern  provinces 
could  no  longer  be  defended  Many 
families  submitted,  delivered  up  their 
arms,  and  thought  themselves  happy  in 
escaping  with  hfe.  But  many  resolute 
and  highspirited  gentlemen  and  yeomen 
were  determined  to  perish  rather  than 
yield.  Thej  packed  up  such  valuable 
property  as  could  easily  be  carried 
away,  burned  whatever  they  could  not 
remove,  and,  well  armed  and  mounted, 
set  out  for  those  spots  in  Ulster  which 
were  the  strongholds  of  their  race  and 
of  their  faith.  The  flower  of  the  Pro- 
testant population  of  Munster  and  Con- 
naught  found  shelter  at  Enniskillen. 
Whatever  was  bravest  and  most  true- 
hearted  in  Leinster  took  the  road  to 
Londonderry.* 

The  spirit  of  Enniskillen  and  Lon- 
donderry rose  higher  and  higher  En„,,m. 
to  meet  the  danger.  At  both  len  and  * 
places  the  tidings  of  what  had  dmyltoid 
been  done  by  Sie  Convention  ""*• 
at  Westminster  were  received  with 
transports  of  joy.  William  and  Mary 
were  proclaimed  at  Enniskillen  with 
unanimous  enthusiasm,  and  with  such 
pomp  as  the  little  town  could  fumish.t 
Lundy,  who  commanded  at  London- 
derry, coidd  not  venture  to  oppose  him- 
self to  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
citizens  and  of  his  own  soldiers.  He 
therefore  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
new  government,  and  signed  a  declara- 
tion by  which  he  bound  himself  to 
stand  by  that  government,  on  pain  of 
being  considered  a  coward  and  a  traitor. 
A  vessel  from  England  soon  brought  a 
commission  &om  William  and  Mary 
which  confirmed  him  in  his  office,  j: 

To  reduce  the  I^testants  of  Ulster 
to  submission  before  aid  could  arrive 

beries  and  Losses  sustained  by  the  Protestants 
of  Killmare  in  Ireland,  1689. 

«  A  true  Representation  to  the  King  and 
People  of  England  how  Matters  were  carried 
on  all  along  in  Ireland  by  the  late  King  James, 
licensed  Aug.  16. 1689 ;  A  true  Account  of  the 
Present  State  of  Ireland  by  a  Perso-:  that 
with  Great  Difficulty  left  Dublin,  licensed 
June  8. 1689. 

t  Hamilton's  Actions  of  the  TnniaWUing 
Men,  1689. 

t  Walker's  Account,  1689. 
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from  England  ynm  now  the  chief  object 
Riehiu^     of  Tyrconnel.    A  great  force 
ml^hS"  ^'^M  ordered   to  move  north- 
wiS  tt**  ^''^"'^t  under  the  command  of 
•nny.       Richard  Hamilton.    This  man 
had  Tiolated  all  the  obligations  which 
are  held  most  sacred  by  gentlemen  and 
soldiers,   had  broken  faith  with   his 
most  intimate  friends,  had  forfeited  his 
military    parole,    and    was    now  not 
ashamed  to  take  the  field  as  a  general 
against  the  government  to  which  he 
was  bound  to  render  himself  up  as  a 
prisoner.   His  march  left  on  the  face  of 
the  country  traces  which  the  most  care- 
less eye  could  not  during  many  years 
fail  to  discern.     His  army  was  accom- 
panied by  a  rabble,  such  as  Keating 
had  well  compared  to  the  unclean  birds 
of  prey  which  swarm  wherever  the 
scent  of  carrion  is  strong.    The  gene- 
nd  professed  himself  anxious  to  save 
from  ruin  and  outrage  all  Protestants 
who  remained  quietly  at  their  homes ; 
and  he  most  readily  gave  them  protec- 
tions under  his  hand.    But  these  pro- 
tections proved  of  no  avail ;   and  he 
was  forced  to  own  that,  whatever  power 
he  might  be  able  to  exercise  over  his 
soldiers,  he  could  not  keep  order  among 
the  mob  of  campfoUowers.    The  conn- 
try  behind  him  was  a  wilderness ;  and 
soon  the  country  before  him  became 
equally  desolate.    For,  at  the  fame  of 
his  approach,  the  colonists  burned  their 
furniture,  pulled  down  their  houses, 
and  retreated   northward.      Some  of 
them  attempted  to  make  a  stand  at 
Dromore,  but  were  broken  and  scat- 
tered. Then  the  flight  became  wild  and 
tumultuous.   The  fugitives  broke  down 
the  bridges  and  burned  the  ferryboats. 
Whole  towns,  the  seats  of  the  Protest- 
ant   population,   were    left    in    ruins 
without  one  inhabitant.     The  people  of 
Omugh  destroyed  their  own  dwellings 
so  utterly  that  no  roof  was  left  to  shel- 
ter the  enemy  from  the  rain  and  wind. 
The  people  of  Cavan  migrated  in  one 
body  to  Enniskillen.   The  day  was  wet 
and  stormy.     The  road  was  deep  in 
mire.    It  was  a  piteous  sight  t/O  see, 
mingled   with   the    armed   men,  the 
women  and  children  weeping,  famished, 
and  toiling  through  the  mud  up  to  their 
knees.    All  lisbum  fled  to  Antrim; 


and,  as  the  foes  drew  nearer,  all  Lis- 
bum  and  Antrim  together  came  pour- 
ing into  Londonderry.  Thir^  thou- 
sand Protestants,  of  both  sexes  and  of 
every  age,  were  crowded  behind  the 
bulwarks  of  the  City  of  Befdge.  There, 
at  length,  on  the  verge  of  the  ocean, 
hunted  to  the  last  asylum,  and  baited 
into  a  mood  in  which  men  may  be 
destroyed,  but  will  not  easily  be  subju- 
gated, the  imperial  race  turned  despe- 
rately to  bay.* 

Meanwhile  Mountjoy  and  Bice  had 
arrived  in  France.  Mountjoy  jumd*. 
was  instantly  put  under  arrest  £^*S* 
and  thrown  into  the  Bastile.  I'Sukl 
James  determined  to  comply  with  the 
invitation  which  Bice  had  brought,  and 
applied  to  Lewis  for  the  Help  of  a 
French  army.  But  Lewis,  though  he 
showed,  as  to  all  things  which  con- 
cerned the  personal  di^iity  and  com- 
fort of  his  royal  guests,  a  delicacy  even 
romantic,  and  a  liberality  approaching 
to  profusion,  was  unwilling  to  send  a 
large  body  of  troops  to  Lreland.  He 
saw  that  France  would  have  to  main- 
tain a  long  war  on  the  Continent  against 
a  formidable  coalition :  her  expenditure 
must  be  immense ;  and  great  as  were 
her  resources,  he  felt  it  to  be  important 
that  nothing  should  be  wasted.  He 
doubtless  regarded  with  sincere  com- 
miseration and  good  will  the  unfortu- 
nate exiles  to  whom  he  had  given  so 
princely  a  welcome.  Yet  neither  com- 
miseration nor  good  will  could  prevent 
him  from  speedUy  discovering  that  his 
brother  of  England  was  the  dullest  and 
most  perverse  of  human  beings.  The 
folly  of  James,  his  incapacity  to  read 
the  characters  of  men  and  the  signs  of 
the  times,  his  obstinacy,  always  most 
offensively  displayed  when  wisdom  en- 
joined concession,  his  vacillation,  al- 
ways exhibited  most  pitiably  in  emer- 
gencies which  required  firmness,  had 
made  him  an  outcast  from  England  and 
might,  if  his  counsels  were  blindly  fol- 
lowed, bring  great  calamities  on  Friajice. 

*  Mackenzie's  Narrative ;  Mac  Oormadc's 
Further  Impartial  Account ;  Storey's  Impar- 
tial History  of  the  AJEairs  of  Ireland,  1691 ; 
Apology  for  the  Protestants  of  Ireland ;  Let- 
ter from  Dublin  of  Feb.  25.  1689  ;  Araox  to 
Lewis,  April  Jf .  1689. 
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As  a  legitimate  soyereign  expelled  by 
rebels,  as  a  confessor  of  the  true  faith 
persecuted  by  heretics,  as  a  near  kins- 
man of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  who  had 
seated  himself  on  the  hearth  of  that 
Houses,  he  was  entitled  to  hospitality, 
to  tenderness,  to  respect.  It  was  fit 
that  he  should  have  a  stately  palace 
and  a  spacious  forest,  that  the  house- 
hold troops  should  salute  him  with  the 
liighest  nulitaiy  honours,  that  he  should 
have  at  his  command  all  the  hounds  of 
the  Ghrand  Huntsman  and  all  the  hawks 
of  the  Grand  Falconer.  But,  when  a 
prince,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  great  fleet 
and  army,  had  lost  an  empire  without 
striking  a  blow,  undertook  to  furnish 
plans  for  nayal  and  nulitaiy  expeditions ; 
when  a  prince,  who  had  been  undone 
by  his  profound  ignorance  of  the  temper 
of  his  own  countrymen,  of  his  own  sol- 
diers, of  his  own  domestics,  of  his  own 
children,  undertook  to  answer  for  the 
zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  Irish  people, 
whose  toneue  he  could  not  speak,  and 
on  whose  land  he  had  never  set  his 
foot;  it  was  necessary  to  receive  his 
suggestions  with  caution.  Such  were 
the  sentiments  of  Lewis ;  and  in  these 
sentiments'  he  was  confirmed  by  his 
Minister  of  War,  LouTois,  t^o,  on  pri- 
vate as  well  as  on  public  grounds,  was 
unwilling  that  James  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  large  military  force, 
liouvois  hated  Lauzun.  Lauzun  was  a 
favourite  at  Saint  Germains.  He  wore 
the  garter,  a  badge  of  honour  which 
has  veiy  seldom  been  conferred  on 
aliens,  who  were  not  sovereign  princes. 
It  was  believed  indeed  at  &e  French 
Court  that)  in  order  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  other  knights  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  European  orders,  he  had 
been  decorated  with  that  veiy  George 
which  Charles  the  First  had,  on  the 
scaffold,  put  into  the  hands  of  Juxon.* 
Lauzun  had  been  encouraged  to  hope 
that,  if  French  forces  were  sent  to 
Ireland,  he  should  command  them;  and 
this  ambitious  hope  Louvois  was  bent 
on  disappointing.t 

*  M6moires  de  Madame  de  la  Fayette ;  Ma- 
dame de  S6vign6  to  Madame  deGrignan,  Feb. 

■no    IfiAQ 

t  Burnet,  ii.  17. ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  320, 
821,322. 
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An  army  was  therefore  for  the  pro- 
sent  refused:  but  every  thing 
else  was  granted.  The  Brest  l^uSSSS 
fleet  was  ordered  to  be  in  S^jljSi 
readiness  to  sail.  Arms  for 
ten  thousand  men  and  great  quantities 
of  ammunition  were  put  on  board* 
About  four  hundred  captains,  lieu- 
tenants, cadets,  and  gunners  were 
selected  for  the  important  service  of 
organising  and  disciplining  the  Irish 
levies.  The  chief  command  was  held 
by  a  veteran  warrior,  the  Count  of 
Rosen.  Under  him  were  Maumont, 
who  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general, 
and  a  brigadier  named  Pusignan.  Five 
hundred  thousand  crowns  in  gold, 
equivalent  to  about  a  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling,  were 
sent  to  Brest.^  For  James's  personal 
comforts  provision  was  made  with 
anxiety  resembling  that  of  a  tender 
mother  equipping  her  son  for  a  first 
campaign.  The  cabin  furniture,  the 
camp  furniture,  the  tents,  the  bedding, 
the  plate,  were  luxurious  and  superb. 
Nothing  which  could  be  agreeable  or 
useful  to  the  exile  was  too  costly  for 
the  munificence,  or  too  trifiing  for  the 
attention,  of  his  gracious  and  splendid 
host.  On  the  fifteenth  of  February, 
James  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Versailles. 
He  was  conducted  round  the  buildings 
and  plantations  with  every  mark  of 
respect  and  kindness.  The  fountains 
played  in  his  honour.  It  was  the  sea- 
son of  the  Carnival ;  and  never  had  the 
vast  palace  and  the  sumptuous  gardens 
presented  a  gayer  aspect.  In  the  even- 
ing the  two  kings,  after  a  long  and 
earnest  conference  in  private,  made 
their  appearance  before  a  splendid 
circle  of  lords  and  ladies.  "  I  hope," 
said  Lewis,  in  his  noblest  and  most 
winning  manner,  "that  we  are  about 
to  part)  never  to  meet  again  in  this 
world.  That  is  the  best  wish  I  can 
form  for  you.  But,  if  any  evil  chance 
should  force  you  to  return,  be  assured 
that  you  will  find  me  to  the  last  such 
as  you  have  found  me  hitherto."  On 
the  seventeenth,  Lewis  paid  in  return 
a  farewell  visit  to  Saint  Germains.  At 
the  moment  of  the  parting  embrace, 
he  said,  with  his  most  amiable  smile : 
*  Maumont's  Instructions. 
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We  haye  forgotten  one  thing,  a  cni- 
rass  for  yourself.  Yon  shall  have 
mine.''  The  cuirass  was  brought^  and 
suggested  to  the  wits  of  the  Court 
ingenious  allusions  to  the  Yulcanian 
panoply  which  Achilles  lent  to  his 
feebler  friend.  James  set  out  for  Brest ; 
and  his  wife,  overcome  with  sickness 
and  sorrow,  shut  herself  up  with  her 
child  to  weep  and  pray.* 

James  was  accompanied  or  speedily 
followed  by  several  of  his  own  subjects, 
among  whom  the  most  distinguished 
were  his  son  Berwick,  Cartwright  Bi- 
shop of  Chester,  Powis,  Dorer,  and 
MeUbrt  Of  all  the  retinue,  none  was 
so  odious  to  the^people  of  Oreat  Britain 
as  Melfort.  He  was  an  apostate:  he 
was  believed  by  many  to  be  an  in- 
sincere apostate;  and  the  insolent, 
arbitrary,  and  menacing  language  of 
his  state  papers  disgusted  even  the 
Jacobites.  He  was  therefore  a  favourite 
with  his  master :  for  to  James  unpopu- 
larity, obstinacy,  and  implacability  were 
the  greatest  recommendations  that  a 
minister  could  have. 

What  Frenchman  should  attend  the 
cboieeor  King  of  England  in  the  cha- 
amb!!?£  racter  of  ambassador  had  been 
JJJjJ^  the  subject  of  grave  delibera- 
JamM.  tion  at  Versames.  Barillon 
could  not  be  passed  over  without  a 
marked  slight.  But  his  self-indulgent 
haoits,  his  want  of  energy,  and,  above 
all,  the  credulity  with  which  he  had 
listened  to  the  professions  of  Sunder- 
land, had  made  an  unfavourable  impres* 
sion  on  the  mind  of  Lewis.  What  was 
to  be  done  in  Ireland  was  not  work  for 
a  trifler  or  a  dupe.  The  agent  of  France 
in  that  kingdom  must  be  equal  to  much 
more  than  the  ordinary  functions  of  an 
envoy.  It  would  be  his  right  and  his 
duty  to  offer  advice  touching  every  part 
of  the  political  and  militaSry  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  in  which  he 
would  represent  the  most  powerful  and 
the  most  beneficent  of  allies.  Barillon 
was  therefore  suffered  to  retire  into 
privacy.  He  affected  to  bear  his  dis- 
grace with  composure.     His  political 

«  Dangean,  Feb.  §|.  ||.  1689 ;  Madame  de 

SCvignfi,  Feb.  If.  j^^.  ^ ' ;  M&nolres  de  Ma- 
dame de  la  Fayette. 


career,  though  it  had  brought  great 
calamities  both  on  the  House  of  Stuart 
and  on  the  House  of  Bourbon,  had  been 
W  no  means  unprofitable  to  himself. 
He  was  old,  he  said :  he  was  fat :  he 
did  not  envy  younger  men  the  honour 
of  living  en  potatoes  and  whiskey  among 
the  Irish  b<^ :  he  would  try  to  console 
himself  with  partridges,  with  cham- 
pagne, and  with  the  society  of  the 
wittiest  men  and  prettiest  women  of 
Paris.  It  was  rumoured,  however,  that 
he  was  tortured  by  painful  emotions 
which  he  was  studious  to  conceal :  his 
health  and  spirits  fuled ;  and  he  tried 
to  find  consolation  in  religious  duties. 
Some  people  were  much  edified  by  the 
piety  of  the  old  voluptuary :  but  others 
attributed  his  death,  which  took  place 
not  long  after  his  retreat  from  public 
life,  to  shame  and  vexation.* 

The  Count  of  Avauz,  whose  sagacity 
had  detected  all  the  plans  of  Th^connt 
William,  and  who  had  in  vain  of  atw«. 
recommended  a  policy  which  would 
probably  have  frustrated  them,  was 
the  man  on  whom  the  choice  of 
Lewis  felL  In  abilities  Avaux  had 
no  superior  among  the  numerous  able 
diplomatists  whom  his  countiy  then 
possessed.  %  His  demeanour  was  singu- 
lajrly  pleasing,  his  person  handsome, 
his  temper  bland.  His  manners  and 
conversation  were  those  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  bred  in  the  most  polite 
and  magnificent  of  all  Courts,  who  had 
represented  that  Court  both  in  Bo- 
man  Catholic  and  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries, and  who  had  acquired  in  his 
wanderings  the  art  of  catching  the 
tone  of  any  society  into  which  <£ance 
might  throw  him.  He  was  eminently 
vi^ant  and  adroit,  fertile  in  resources, 
and  skilful  in  discovering  the  weak 
parts  of  a  character.  His  own  charac- 
ter, however,  was  not  without  its  weak 
parts.  The  consciousness  that  he  was 
of  plebeian  origin  was  the  torment  of 
his  life.  He  pined  for  nobility  with  a 
pining  at  once  pitiable  and  ludicrous. 

*  Memoirs  of  La  Fare  and  Saint  Simon; 
Note  of  Benandot  on  Englidi  afiteirs,  1697,  in 
the  French.  Ardiives ;  Madame  de  S^risn^, 

winhj.  ^^^^  It'  1^^ ;  Letter  of  Madame 
de  Coulanges  to  M.  de  Goolanges,  Jnly  S3. 
1691. 
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Able,  experienced,  and  accomplished  as 
he  was,  he  sometimes,  nnder  the  nflu- 
ence  of  this  mental  disease,  descended 
to  the  level  of  Moliere's  Jonrdain,  and 
entertained  malicious  observers  with 
scenes  almost  as  langhable  as  that  in 
-which  the  honest  draper  was  made  a 
Mamamouchi.*  It  wonld  have  been 
well  if  this  had  been  the  worst  But 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  of  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong 
Avanx  had  no  more  notion  than  a  brute. 
One  sentiment  was  to  him  in  the  place 
of  religion  and  morality,  a  superstitious 
and  intolerant  devotion  to  the  Crown 
which'he  served.  This  sentiment  per- 
vades all  his  despatches,  and  gives  a 
colour  to  all  his  thoughts  and  words. 
Nothing  that  tended  to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  French  monarchy  seemed 
to  him  a  crime.  Indeed  he  appears  to 
haye  taken  it  for  granted  that  not  only 
Frenchmen,  but  all  human  beings,  owed 
a  natural  allegiance  to  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  and  that  whoever  hesitated 
to  sacrifice  the  happiness  and  freedom 
of  his  own  native  country  to  the  glory 
of  that  House  was  a  traitor.  While  he 
resided  at  the  Hague,  he  always  desig- 
nated those  Dutdunen  who  had  sold 
themselves  to  France  as  the  well  inten- 
tioned  party.  In  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  from  Ireland,  the  same  feeling 
appears  still  more  strongly.  He  would 
have  been  a  more  saeacious  politician 
if  he  had  sympathised  more  with  those 
feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation which  prevail  among  the 
vulgar.  For  his  own  indifference  to 
all  considerations  of  justice  and  mercy 
was  such  that,  in  his  schemes,  he  made 
no  allowance  for  the  consciences  and 
sensibilities  of  his  neighbours.  More 
than  once  he  deliberately  recommended 
wickedness  so  horrible  that  wicked 
men  recoiled  from  it  with  indignation. 
But  they  could  not  succeed  even  in 
making  their  scruples  intelligible  to 
him.  To  every  remonstrance  he  lis- 
tened with  a  cynical  sneer,  wondering 
within  himself  whether  those  who  lec- 
tured him  were  such  fools  as  they 

«  See  Saint  Simon's  account  of  the  trick  by 
whidi  Avaux  tried  to  paas  himself  off  at 
Stockholm  as  .a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 


professed  to  be,  or  were  only  sham-, 
ming. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Lewis  se- 
lected to  be  the  companion  and  monitor 
of  James.  Avaux  was  charged  to  open, 
if  possible,  a  communication  with  the 
malecontents  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  was  authorised  to  expend, 
if  necessary,  a  hundred  thousand  crowns 
among  them. 

James  arrived  at  Brest  on  the  fifth 
of  March,  embarked  there  on  board  of 
a  man  of  war  called  the  Saint  Michae  , 
and  sailed  within  forty  eight  hour». 
He  had  ample  time,  however,  beforii 
his  departure,  to  exhibit  some  of  thii 
faults  by  which  he  had  lost  England 
and  Scotiand,  and  by  which  he  was 
about  to  lose  Ireland.  Avaux  wrote 
from  the  harbour  of  Brest  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  conduct  any  important 
business  in  concert  with  me  King  of 
England.  His  Mcgesty  could  not  keep 
any  secret  from  anybody.  The  very 
foremast  men  of  the  Saint  Michael  had 
already  heard  him  say  things  which 
ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  the 
cars  of  his  confidential  advisers.* 

The  voyage  was  safely  and  quietiy 
performed;  and,  on  the  after-  j^^^ 
noon  of  the  twelfth  of  March,  wt  at 
James  landed  in  the  harbour  '**** 
of  Kinsale.  By  the  Boman  Cathohc 
population  he  was  received  with  shouts 
of  unfeigned  transport.  The  few  i*ro- 
testants  who  remained  in  that  part  of 
the  country  joined  in  greeting  hun,  and 
perhaps  not  insincerely.  For,  though 
an  enemy  of  their  religion,  he  was  not 
an  enemy  of  their  nation;  and  they 
might  reasonably  hope  that  the  worst 
king  would .  show  somewhat  more  re- 
spect for  law  and  property  than  had 
been  shown  by  the  Meny  Boys  and 
Eapparees.  The  Vicar  of  Kinsale  was 
among  those  who  went  to  pay  their  duty: 
he  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, and  was  not  ungraciously  received.t 

*  This  letter,  written  to  Lewis  from  the 
harbour  of  Brest,  is  in  the  ArdiiTes  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  but  is  wanting  in  the 
very  rare  volume  printed  in  Downing  Street. 

t  A  full  and  tme  Aooomit  of  the  Tianding 
and  Beoeption  of  the  late  King  James  at  Kin- 
sale, in  a  letter  from  Bristol,  Uoensed  April  4. 
1C89 ;  Leslie's  Answer  to  King ;  Ireland's 
Lamentation ;  Avanz,  March  J|. 
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James  learned  that  his  cause  -was 
prospering.  In  the  three  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland  the  Protestants  were 
disarmed,  and  were  so  effectually  bowed 
down  by  terror  that  he  had  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  them.  In  the  North 
there  was  some  show  of  resistance :  but 
Hamilton  was  marching  against  the 
malecontents ;  and  there  was  little 
doubt  that  they  would  easily  be  crushed. 
A  day  was  spent  at  Kinsale  in  putting 
the  arms  and  ammimition  out  of  reach 
of  danger.  Horses  sufficient  to  carry 
a  few  trayellers  were  with  some  diffi- 
culty procured ;  and,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  March,  James  proceeded  to  Cork.* 
We  should  greatly  err  if  we  imagined 
that  the  road  by  which  he  en- 
tered that  city  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  the  stately  approach 
which  strikes  the  traveller  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  with  admiration.  At 
present  Cork,  though  deformed  by  many 
miserable  relics  of  a  former  age,  holds 
no  mean  place  among  the  ports  of  the 
empire.  The  shipping  is  more  than 
half  what  the  shipping  of  London  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The 
customs  exceed  the  whole  revenue 
which  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
in  the  most  peaceful  and  prosperous 
times,  yielded  to  the  Stuarts.  The 
town  is  adorned  by  broad  and  well 
built  streets,  by  fair  gardens,  by  a  Co- 
rinthian portico  which  would  do  honour 
to  Palladio,  and  by  a  Gothic  college 
worthy  to  stand  in  the  High  Street  of 
Oxford.  In  1689,  the  city  extended 
over  about  one  tenth  part  of  the  space 
which  it  now  covers,  and  was  inter- 
sected by  muddy  streams,  which  have 
long  been  concealed  by  .arches  and 
buildings.  A  desolate  marsh,  in  which 
the  sportsman  who  pursued  the  water- 
fowl sank  deep  in  water  and  mire  at 
every  step,  covered  the  area  now  occu- 
pied by  stately  buildings,  the  palaces 
of  great  commercial  societies.  There 
was  only  a  single  street  in  which  two 
wheeled  carriages  could  pass  each  other. 
From  this  street  diverged  to  right  and 
left  alleys  squalid  and  noisome  beyond 
the  belief  of  those  who  have  formed 

*  Avaux,  March  ||.  1689  ;  Life  of  James,  ii. 
827.  Orig.  Mem. 


their  notions  of  misery  £roni  the  most 
miserable  parts  of  Saint  Giles's  and 
WhitechapeL  One  of  these  alleys, 
called,  and,  by  comparison,  justly 
called.  Broad  Lane,  is  about  ten  feet 
wide.  From  such  places,  now  seats  of 
hunger  and  pestilence,  abandoned  to 
the  most  wretched  of  mankind,  the 
citizens  poured  forth  to  welcome  James. 
He  was  received  with  military  honours 
by  Macarthy,  who  held  the  ciiief  com- 
mand in  Munster. 

It  was  impossible  for  tlie  King  to 
proceed  immediately  to  Dublin ;  for 
the  southern  coimties  had  been  so  com- 
pletely laid  waste  by  the  banditti  whom 
the  priests  had  called  to  arms  that  the 
means  of  locomotion  were  not  easily  to 
be  procured.  Horses  had  become  rari-  * 
ties:  in  a  large  district  there  were 
only  two  carts ;  and  those  Avaux  pro- 
nounced good  for  nothing.  Some  days 
elapsed  before  the  money  which  had 
been  brought  from  France,  though  no 
very  formidable  mass,  could  be  dragged 
over  the  few  miles  which  separated 
Cork  from  Kinsale.* 

While  the  King  and  his  Council 
were  employed  in  trying  to  procure 
carriages  and  beasts,  Tyrconnel  arrived 
from  Dublin.  He  held  encouraging  lan- 
guage. The  opposition  of  Enniskillen 
he  seems  to  have  thought  deserving 
of  Httle  consideration.  Londondeny, 
he  said,  was  the  only  important  post 
held  by  the  Protestants;  and  even 
Londondeny  would  not,  in  his  judg- 
ment, hold  out  many  days. 

At  length  James  was  able  to  leave 
Cork  for  the  capital.  On  the  jonrncj 
road,  the  shrewd  and  observant  at,  JcSk 
Avaux  made  many  remarks.  »oi>»wta- 
The  first  part  of  the  journey  was 
through  wild  highlands,  where  it  was  not 
strange  that  there  shoidd  be  few  traces 
of  art  and  industry.  But,  from  Kil- 
kenny to  the  gates  of  Dublin,  the  path 
of  the  travellers  lay  over  gently  undu- 
lating ground  rich  with  natural  verdure. 
That  fertile  district  should  have  been  ^ 
covered  with  flocks  and  herds,  orchards  * 
and  cornfields :  but  it  was  an  untilled 
and  impeopled  desert.  Even  in  the 
towns    the    artisans    were   very  few. 

*  Araiuc,  March  1§.  1689. 
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3)([anii£EU!tiiied  articles  were  hardly  to 
be  found,  and  if  found  could  be  pro- 
cured ojAj  at  immeuBe  prices.  The 
envoy  at  first  attributed  the  desolation 
which  he  saw  on  eveiy  side  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  English  colonists.  In 
a  Tery  short  time  he  was  forced  to 
change  his  opinion.* 

James  received  on  his  progress  numer- 
ous marks  of  the  goodwill  of  the  pea- 
santry; but  marks  such  as,  to  men  bred 
in  the  courts  of  France  and  England, 
had  an  uncouth  and  ominous  appear- 
ance. Though  very  few  labourers  were 
seen  at  work  in  the  fields,  the  road  was 
lined  by  Eapparees  armed  withskeans, 
stakes,  and  half  pikes,  who  crowded  to 
look  upon  the  deliverer  of  their  race. 
The  highway  along  which  he  travelled 
presented  the  aspect  of  a  street  in  which 
a  fair  is  held.  Pipers  came  forth  to 
play  before  him  in  a  style  which  was 
not  exactly  that  of  the  French  opera ; 
and  the  villagers  danced  wildly  to  the 
music.  Long  frieze  mantles,  resembling 
those  which  Spenser  had,  a  century 
before,  described  as  meet  beds  for  rebels 
and  apt  cloaks  for  thieves,  were  spread 
along  the  path  which  the  cavalcade  was 
to  tread ;  and  garlands,  in  which  cab- 
bage stalks  supplied  the  place  of  laurels, 
were  offered  to  the  roval  hand.  The 
women  insisted  on  kissing  his  Majesty; 
but  it  should  seem  that  they  bore  litUe 
resemblance  to  their  posterity;  for  this 
compliment  was  so  distastefiil  to  him 
that  he  ordered  his  retinue  to  keep  them 
at  a  distance.t 

On  the  twenty  fourth  of  March  he 
entered  Dublin.  That  city  was  then, 
in  extent  and  population,  the  second  in 
the  British  isles.  It  contained  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  houses,  and 
probably  above  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, j:  In  wealth  and  beauty,  however. 
Dublin  was  inferior  to  many  English 
towns.  Of  the  graceful  and  stately 
public  buildings  which  now  adorn  both 

«  Avanx,   ^^^14-   ^^89. 

t  A  full  and  true  Account  of  the  Landing 
and  Reception  of  the  late  King  James ;  Ire- 
land's Lamentation ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 

t  See  the  calculations  of  Petty,  King,  and 
Davenant.  If  the  average  numb^  of  inhabit- 
ants to  a  house  was  the  same  in  Dublin  as  in 
London,  the  population  of  Dublin  would  have 
been  about  ^irty  four  thousand. 


sides  of  the  lifiey  scarcely  one  had  been 
even  projected.  The  College,  a  very 
different  edifice  from  that  which  now 
stands  on  the  same  site,  lay  quite  out 
of  the  city.*  The  ground  which  is  at 
present  occupied  by  Leinster  House  and 
Charlemont  House,  by  Sackville  Street 
and  Merrion  Square,  was  open  meadow. 
Most  of  the  dwellings  were  built  of 
timber,  and  have  long  given  place  to 
more  substantial  edifices.  The  Castle 
had  in  1686  been  almost  uninhabitable. 
Clarendon  had  complained  that  he  knew 
of  no  gentleman  in  Pall  Mail  who  was 
not  more  conveniently  and  handsomely 
lodged  than  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  No  public  ceremony  could  be 
performed  in  a  becoming  manner  under 
the  Viceregal  roof.  Nay,  in  spite  of 
constant  glazing  and  tiling,  the  rain 
perpetually  drenched  the  apartments.t 
Tyrconnel,  since  he  became  Lord  De- 
puty, had  erected  a  new  building 
somewhat  more  commodious.  To  this 
building  the  King  was  conducted  in 
state  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
city.  Every  exertion  had  been  made 
to  give  an  air  of  festivity  and  splendour 
to  the  district  which  he  was  to  traverse. 
The  streets,  which  were  generally  deep 
in  mud,  were  strewn  with  gravel. 
Boughs  and  fiowers  were  scattered  over 
the  path.  Tapestry  and  arras  hung  from 
the  windows  of  those  who  could  afford 
to  exhibit  such  finery.  The  poor  sup- 
plied the  place  of  rich  stufis  with  blan- 
kets and  coverlids.  In  one  place  was 
stationed  a  troop  of  friars  with  a  cross ; 
in  another  a  company  of  forty  girls 
dressed  in  white  and  carrying  nosegays. 
Pipers  and  harpers  played  *'  The  King 
shall  enjoy  his  own  again."  The  Lord 
Deputy  carried  the  sword  of  state  before 
his  master.  The  Judges,  the  Heralds, 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  ap- 
peared in  all  the  pomp  of  office.  Sol- 
diers were  drawn  up  on  the  right  and 
left  to  keep  the  passages  clear.  A  pro- 
cession of  twenty  coaches  belonging 
to  public  functionaries  was  mustered. 

*  John  Dunton  speaks  of  College  Green  near 
Dublin.  I  have  seen  letters  of  that  age  di- 
rected to  the  Ck>llege,  hj  Dublin.  There  are 
some  interesting  old  maps  of  Dublin  in  the 
British  Museum. 

t  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Feb.  8.  168|, 
April  20.  Aug.  12.  Nov.  80. 1686. 
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Before  the  Castle  gate,  the  King  was 
met  bj  the  host  under  a  canopy  borne 
by  four  bishops  of  his  church.  At  the 
sight  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  passed 
some  time  in  deTotion.  He  then  rose 
and  was  conducted  to  the  chapel  of  his 
palace,  onoe-nnich  aie  tiie  yidssitades 
of  human  things — the  riding  house  of 
Henry  CromwelL  A  Te  Vesaa.  was 
performed  in  honour  of  His  Muesty's 
arriTaL  The  next  mominff  he  held  a 
Privy  Conndl,  discharged  (£ief  Justice 
Keating  from  any  further  attendance 
at  the  board,  ordered  Avaux  and  Bishop 
Gartwright  to  be  sworn  in,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  couToking  a  Parliament  to 
meet  at  Dublin  on  the  seventh  of  May.* 
When  the  news  that  James  had  ar- 
riyed  in  Ireland  reached  Lon- 
don, the  sorrow  and  alarm  were 


m 


in 


^•^°*'  general,  and  were  mingled  with 
serious  discontent  The  multitude,  not 
making  sufficient  allowance  for  the  diffi- 
culties by  which  William  was  encom- 
passed on  exery  side,  loudly  blamed  his 
neglect  To  iH  the  inrectiTes  of  the 
ignorant  and  malicious  he  opposed,  as 
\ras  his  wont,  nothing  but  immutable 
grayity  and  the  silence  of  profound  dis- 
dain. But  few  minds  had  received 
from  nature  a  temper  so  firm  as  his ; 
and  still  fewer  had  undeigone  so  long 
and  so  rigorous  a  discipline.  The  re- 
proaches which  had  no  power  to  shake 
his  fortitude,  tried  from  childhood  up- 
wards  by  both  extremes  of  fortune, 
inflicted  a  deadly  wound  on  a  less  reso- 
lute heart 

While  all  the  ooffidehouses  were  unani- 
mously resolving  that  a  fleet  and  army 
ought  to  have  been  long  before  sent  to 
Dublin,  andwonderixig  how  so  renowned 
a  politician  as  His  Migesty  could  have 
been  duped  by  Hamilton  and  Tyrcon- 
nel,  a  gentleman  went  down  to  the 
Temple  Stairs,  called  a  boat,  and  de- 
sired to  be  pulled  to  Greenwich.  He 
took  the  cover  of  a  letter  from  his 
pocket,  scratched  a  few  lines  with  a 
pencil,  and  laid  the  paper  on  the  seat 
with  some  silver  for  his  fare.  As  the 
boat  passed  under  the  dark  central  arch 
of  London  Bridge,  he  sprang  into  the 

«  Life  of  James,  U.  330. ;  Fnll  and  true 
Aoooimt  of  the  Landing  and  Beception,  &c. ; 
IxeUmd's  Lamentation. 


water  and  disappeared.  It  was  found 
that  he  had  written  these  words :  "My 
foUy  in  imdertaking  what  I  could  not 
execute  hath  done  the  King  great  pre- 
judice which  cannot  be  stopped — No 
easier  way  for  me  than  this — May  his 
undertaking  prosper — ^May  he  have  a 
blessing."  There  was  no  signature :  but 
the  body  was  soon  found,  and  proved 
to  be  that  of  John  Temple.  He  was 
young  and  hig^y  accomplished:  he 
was  heir  to  an  honourable  name:  he 
was  united  to  an  amiable  woman :  he 
was  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune ;  and 
he  had  in  prospect  the  greatest  honours 
of  the  state.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  public  had  been  at  all  aware  to  what 
an  extent  he  was  answerable  for  the 
policy  which  had  brought  so  much 
obloquy  on  the  government  The  King; 
stem  as  he  was,  had  fax  too  great  a 
heart  to  treat  an  error  as  a  crime.  He 
had  just  appointed  the  unfortunate 
young  man  Secretaiy  at  War ;  and  the 
commission  was  actually  preparing.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  cold  magna- 
nimity of  the  master  was  the  yery  thing 
which  made  the  remorse  of  the  servant 
insupportable.* 

But^  great  as  were  the  yexations 
which  T^^lliam  had  to  imdergo,  j^^,^ 
those  by  which  the  temper  of  at  imbua 
his  father-in-law  was  at  this  *^"*'*' 
time  tried  were  greater  stilL  No  coxut 
in  Europe  was  distracted  by  more 
quarrels  and  intrigues  than  were  to  be 
found  within  the  walls  of  Dublin  Castle. 
The  numerous  petty  cabals  which 
sprang  from  the  cupidity,  the  jealousy, 
and  the  malevolence  of  individuals 
scarcely  deserve  mention.  But  there 
was  one  cause  of  discord  which  has 
been  too  little  noticed,  and  which  is  the 
key  to  much  that  has  been  thought  mys- 
terious in  the  history  of  those  times. 

Between  English  Jacobitism  and 
Irish  Jacobitism  there  was  nothing  in 
conunon.     The  English  Jacobite  was 

*  Clarendon's  Diary ;  Reresby's  Memoin ; 
Lnttrell's  Diary.  I  have  followed  Lnttrdl's 
version  of  Temple's  last  words.  It  agrees  in 
substance  with  Clarendon's,  but  has  more  of 
the  abruptness  natural  on  snch  an  occasion. 
If  anythhig  could  make  so  tragical  an  event 
ridiculous,  it  would  be  the  lamentation  tA  tb» 
author  of  the  Londeriad : 

**  The  wretched  yooth  «gidnet  tab  M«nd  eseblm^ 
And  in  detptir  drown*  hinuelf  in  the  Thunce.** 
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axumated  by  a  strong  enthufiiasm  for 
the  family  of  Stuart ;  and  in  his  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  that  family  he  too 
often  forgot  the  interests  of  the  state. 
Victory,  peace,  prosperity,  seemed  evils 
to  the  stanch  nonjuror  of  our  island, 
if  they  tended  to  make  usurpation 
popular  and  permanent.  Defeat,  bank- 
ruptcy, famine,  inyasion,  were,  in  his 
view,  public  blessings,  if  they  increased 
the  clmnce  of  a  restoration.  He  would 
rather  have  seen  his  countiy  the  last 
of  the  nations  under  James  the  Second 
or  James  the  Third,  than  the  mistress 
of  the  sea,  the  umpire  between  con- 
tending potentates,  the  seat  of  arts,  the 
hive  of  industiy,  under  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Nassau  or  of  Brunswick. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Irish  Jacobite 
were  very  different,  and,  it  must  in 
candour  be  acknowledged,  were  of  a 
nobler  character.  The  fallen  dynasty 
was  nothing  to  him.  He  had  not,  like 
a  Cheshiro  or  Shropshire  cavalier,  been 
taught  from  his  cradle  to  consider 
loyalty  to  that  dynasty  as  the  first  duty 
of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman.  All 
his  family  traditions,  all  the  lessons 
taught  him  by  his  foster  mother  and 
by  his  priests,  had  been  of  a  very 
different  tendency.  He  had  been 
brought  up  to  regard  the  foreign  sove- 
reigns of  his  native  land  with  the 
fedling  with  which  the  Jew  regarded 
Caesar,  with  which  the  Scot  regarded 
Edward  the  First,  with  which  the  Cas- 
tilian  regarded  Joseph  Buonaparte,  with 
which  Uie  Pole  regards  the  Autocrat 
of  the  Bussias.  It  was  the  boast  of 
the  highborn  Milesian  ih&t,  from  the 
twelfth  century  to  the  seventeenth, 
every  generation  of  his  family  had 
been  in  arms  against  the  English  crown. 
His  remote  ancestors  had  contended 
with  Fitzstephen  and  De  Buigh.  His 
greatgrandfather  had  cloven  down  the 
soldiers  of  Elizabeth  in  the  battle  of 
the  Blackwater.  His  grandfather  had 
conspired  with  O'Donned  against  James 
the  First.  His  father  had  fought  under 
Sir  Phelim  0*Neil  against  Charles  the 
First.  The  confiscation  of  the  family 
estate  had  been  ratified  by  an  Act  of 
Charles  the  Second.  No  Puritan,  who 
had  been  cited  before  the  High  Com- 
mission by  Laud,  who  had  chained  by 


the  side  of  Cromwell  at  Naseby,  who 
had  been  prosecuted  under  the  Con- 
venticle Act,  and  who  had  been  in  hiding 
on  account  of  the  Bye  House  Plot,  bore 
less  afiectioH  to  the  House  of  Stuart 
than  the  O'Haras  and  Macmahons,  on 
whose  support  the  fortunes  of  that 
House  now  seemed  to  depend. 

The  fixed  purpose  of  these  men  was 
to  break  the  foreign  yoke,  to  extermi- 
nate the  Saxon  colony,  to  sweep  away 
the  Protestant  Churoh,  and  to  restore 
the  soil  to  its  ancient  proprietors.  To 
obtain  these  ends  they  would  without 
the  smallest  scruple  have  risen  up 
against  James;  and  to  obtain  these 
ends  they  rose  up  for  him.  The  Irish 
Jacobites,  thereforo,  were  not  at  all  de- 
sirous that  he  should  again  reign  at 
Whitehall:  for  they  were  perfectly 
aware  that  a  Sovereign  of  Ireland,  who 
was  also  Sovereign  of  England,  would 
not,  and,  even  if  he  woulc^  could  not» 
long  administer  the  government  of  the 
smaller  and  pooror  kingdom  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  feeling  of  the  larger 
and  richer.  Their  real  wish  was  that 
the  Crowns  might  be  completely  separ 
rated,  and  that  their  island  might, 
whether  with  James  or  without  James 
they  cared  little,  form  a  distinct  state 
imder  the  powerful  protection  of  France. 

While  one  party  in  the  Council  at 
Dublin  regarded  James  merely  as  a  tool 
to  be  employed  for  achieving  the  deliver- 
ance of  Ireland,  another  party  re- 
garded Ireland  merely  as  a  tool  to  be 
employed  for  effecting  the  restoration 
of  James.  To  the  English  and  Scotch 
lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  accom-' 
panied  him  &om  Brest,  the  island  in 
which  they  now  sojourned  was  merely 
a  stepping  stone  by  which  they  wero  to 
reach  Great  Britain.  They  wero  still  as 
much  exiles  as  when  they  were  at  Saint 
Germains ;  and  indeed  they  thought 
Saint  Grermains  a  far  more  pleasant 
place  of  exile  than  Dublin  Castle. 
They  had  no  sympathy  with  the  native 
population  of  tiie  remote  and  half  bar- 
barous region  to  which  a  strange  chance 
had  led  "diem.  Nay,  they  were  bound 
by  common  extraction  and  by  common 
language  to  that  colony  which  it  was 
the  chief  object  of  the  native  population 
to  root  out.    They  had  indeed,  like  the 
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great  body  of  their  countrymen,  always 
TCj^irded  the  aboriginal  Inah  with  reiy 
QDjnst  contempt,  as  inferior  to  other 
European  nations,  not  only  in  acquired 
knowledge,  but  in  natural  intelligence 
and  courage ;  as  bom  Gtibeonites  who 
had  been  Uberally  treated  in  being  per- 
mitted to  hew  wood  and  to  draw  water 
lor  a  wiser  and  mightier  people.  These 
politicians  also  thought^  —  and  here 
they  were  undoubtedly  in  the  right, — 
thaty  if  their  masters  object  was  to 
lecoTer  the  throne  of  England,  it  would 
be  madness  in  him  to  give  himself  up  to 
the  guidance  of  the  O's  and  the  Macs 
who  regarded  England  with  mortal 
enmity.  A  law  declaring  the  crown  of 
Ireland  independent,  a  law  transferring 
mitres,  glebes,  and  tithes  from  the  Pro- 
testant to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  a 
law  transferring  ten  millions  of  acres 
from  Saxons  to  Celts,  would  doubtless 
be  loudly  applauded  in  Clare  and  Tip- 
perary.  But  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  such  laws  at  "Westminster  ?  What 
at  Oxford  ?  It  would  be  poor  policy 
to  alienate  such  men  as  Clarendon  and 
Beaufort,  Ken  and  Sherlock,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  applause  of  the  Bapparees 
of  the  Bog  of  Allen  * 

Thus  the  English  and  Irish  factions 
in  the  Council  at  Dublin  were  engaged 
in  a  dispute  which  admitted  of  no  com- 
promise. Ayaux  meanwhile  looked  on 
that  dispute  from  a  point  of  view  en- 
tirely his  own.  His  object  was  neither 
the  emancipation  of  Ireland  nor  the 
restoration  of  James,  but  the  greatness 
of  the  French  monarchy.  In  what  way 
that  object  might  be  best  attained  was 
a  very  complicated  problem.  Undoubt- 
edly a  French  statesman  could  not  but 
wish  for  a  cotmterrevolution  inEngland. 
The  eflFect  of  such  a  counterrevolution 
would  be  that  the  power  which  was  the 
most  formidable  enemy  of  France  would 
become  her  firmest  ally,  that  William 
would  sink  into  insignificance,  and  that 
the  European  coalition  of  which  he  was 
the  chief  would  be  dissolved.  But 
what  chance  was  there  of  such  a  counter- 

»  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  English  and  Irish  parties  in  James's 
council,  by  a  remarkable  letter  of  Bishop 
Maloncy  to  Bishop  Tyrrel,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  to  King's  State  of  the  Pro- 
testants 


revolution  ?  The  English  exiles  indeed, 
after  the  fashion  of  exiles,  confidently 
anticipated  a  speedy  return  to  their 
country.  James  himself  loudly  boasted 
that  his  subjects  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  though  they  had  been  misled 
for  a  moment  by  the  specious  names  of 
religion,  liberty,  and  property,  were 
warmly  attached  to  him,  and  would 
rally  round  him  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
among  them.  But  the  wary  envoy 
tried  in  vain  to  discover  any  foundatioB 
for  these  hopes.  He  could  not  find 
that  they  were  warranted  by  any  in- 
telligence which  had  arrived  from  any 
part  of  Great  Britain;  and  he  was 
inclined  to  consider  them  as  the  mere 
daydreams  of  a  feeble  mind.  He  thought 
it  unlikely  that  the  usurper,  whose 
ability  and  resolution  he  had,  during 
an  unintermitted  conflict  of  ten  years> 
learned  to  appreciate,  would  easily  part 
with  the  great  prize  which  had  been 
won  by  such  strenuous  exertions  and 
profound  combinations.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  consider  what  arrange- 
ments would  be  most  beneficial  to 
France,  on  the  supposition  that  it  proved 
impossible  to  dislodge  William  from 
England.  And  it  was  evident  that,  if 
William  could  not  be  dislodged  from 
England,  the  arrangement  most  bene- 
ficial to  France  would  be  that  which 
had  been  contemplated  eighteen  months 
before  when  James  had  no  prospect  of 
a  male  heir.  Ireland  must  be  severed 
from  the  English  crown,  purged  of  the 
English  colonists,  reunited  to  the  Church 
of  Bome,  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  made^ 
in  every  thing  but  name,  a  French  pro- 
vince. In  war,  her  resources  would  be 
absolutely  at  the  command  of  her  Lord 
Paramount.  She  would  fiimish  his 
army  with  recruits.  She  would  fhmish 
his  navy  with  fine  harbours  command- 
ing all  the  great  western  outlets  of  the 
English  tr^e.  The  strong  national 
and  religious  antipathy  with  which  her 
aboriginal  population  regarded  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  island 
would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their 
fidelity  to  that  government  which  could 
alone  protect  her  against  the  Saxon. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appeared 
to  Avaux  that,  of  the  two  parties  into 
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which  the  Council  at  Dublin  was 
divided,  the  Irish  party  was  that  which 
it  was  at  present  for  the  interest  of 
France  to  support.  He  accordingly 
connected  himself  closely  with  the 
chiefs  of  thjit  party,  obtained  from 
them  the  fullest  avowals  of  all  that 
they  designed,  and  was  soon  able  to 
report  to  his  government  that  neither 
the  gentry  nor  the  common  people 
were  at  all  unwilling  to  become 
French.* 

The  views  of  Louvois,  incomparably 
the  greatest  statesman  that  France 
had  produced  since  Bichelieu,  seem  to 
have  entirely  agreed  with  those  of 
Avaux.  The  best  thing,  Louvois  wrote, 
that  King  James  could  do  would  be  to 
forget  that  he  had  reigned  in  Qreat 
Britain,  and  to  think  only  of  putting 
Ireland  into  a  good  condition,  and 
of  establishing  himself  firmly  there. 
Whether  this  were  the  true  interest 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  may  be  doubted. 
But  it  was  undoubtedly  the  true  in- 
terest of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  f 

About  the  Scotch  and  English  exiles, 
and  especially  about  Melfort,  Avaux 
constantly  expressed  himself  with  an 
asperity  hardly  to  have  been  expected 
from  a  man  of  so  much  sense  and  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  world.  Melfort 
was  in  a  singularly  unfortunate  posi- 
tion. He  was  a  renegade:  he  was  a 
mortal  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  his 
countiy:  he  was  of  a  bad  and  tyran- 
nical nature ;  and  yet  he  was,  in  some 
sense,  a  patriot.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  was  more  universally  detested 
than  any  man  of  his  time.  For,  while 
his  apostasy  and  his  arbitrary  maxims 
of  government  made  him  the  abhor- 
rence of  England  and  Scotland,  his 
anxiety  for  the  dignity  and  integrity 
of  the  empire  made  him  the  abhorrence 
of  the  Irish  and  of  the  French. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  was 

_    .  March  25.  ____,    ,      .-•  13      ^   .^  .^  . 

»  Avaux,   j^^j,^^^  1689,  April  53.    But  it  is 

less  from  any  single  letter,  than  from  the 
whole  tendency  and  spirit  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  Avaux,  that  I  have  formed  my  notion 
of  Ms  objects. 

t  "  II  faut  done,  oubliant  qu'il  a  estfi  Roy 
d'Angleterre  et  d'Escosse,  nepenser  qu'lt  oequi 
peut  bonifier  Tlrlande,  et  luy  fdciliter  les 
moyens  d'y  subsister." — Louvois  to  Avanx, 
June  ^.  1688. 


whether  James  should  remain  at  DubHu, 
or  should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army  in  UlRter.  On  this  question  the 
Irish  and  British  factions  joined  battle. 
Beasons  of  no  great  weight  were  ad- 
duced on  both  sides ;  for  neither  party 
ventured  to  speak  out.  The  point  really 
in  issue  was  whether  the  King  should 
be  in  Irish  or  in  British  hands.  K  he 
remained  at  Dublin,  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  for  him  to  withhold  his  assent 
&om  any  bill  presented  to  him  by  the 
Parliament  which  he  had  summoned 
to  meet  there.  He  would  be  forced  to 
plunder,  perhaps  to  attaint,  innocent 
Protestant  gentlemen  and  clergymen 
by  hundreds;  and  he  would  thus  do 
irreparable  mischief  to  his  cause  on  the 
other  side  of  Saint  George's  Channel. 
If  he  repaired  to  Ulster,  he  would  be 
within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  Great 
Britain.  As  soon  as  Londonderry  had 
fallen,  and  it  was  universally  supposed 
that  the  fall  of  Londonderry  could  not 
be  long  delayed,  he  might  cross  the  sea 
with  part  of  his  forces,  and  land  in 
Scotland,  where  his  friends  were  sup- 
posed to  be  numerous.  When  he  was 
once  on  British  ground,  and  in  the 
midst  of  British  adherents,  it  would 
no  longer  be  in  the  power  of  the  Irish 
to  extort  his  consent  to  their  schemes 
of  spoliation  and  revenge. 

The  discussions  in  the  Council  were 
long  and  warm.  Tyrconnel, 
who  had  just  been  created  a  femtaw*" 
Duke,  advised  his  master  to  ^^^ 
stay  at  Dublin.  Melfort  ex- 
horted His  Majesty  to  set  out  for 
Ulster.  Avaux  exerted  all  his  influ- 
ence in  support  of  Tyrconnel ;  but 
James,  whose  personal  inclinations 
were  naturally  on  the  British  side  of 
the  question,  determined  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Melfort.  *  Avaux  was  deeply 
mortified.  In  his  official  letters  he 
expressed  with  great  acrimony  his 
contempt  for  the  King's  character  and 
understanding.  On  Tyrconnel,  who 
had  said  that  he  despaired  of  the 
fortunes  of  James,  and  that  the  real 
question  was  between  the  King  of 
France  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  tho 
ambassador     pronounced     what     was 

*  See  tho  despatches  written   by  Avaux 
during  April  1080 ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 
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meant  to  be  a  warm  eulogy,  but  may 
perha^  be  more  properly  called  an 
inyectiTe.  "If  he  were  a  bom  French- 
man, he  conld  not  be  more  zealons  for 
the  interests  of  France."  *  The  conduct 
of  Melfort,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
subject  of  an  inTective  which  much 
resembles  eulogy:  **He  is  neither  a 
good  Irishman  nor  a  good  Frenchman. 
All  his  affections  are  set  on  his  own 

country.*' t 

Since  the  King  was  determined  to 
joafn«>yof  S®  northward,  Araux  did  not 
jantM  M  choose  to  be  left  behind.  The 
royal  party  set  out^  leaving 
Tyroonnel  in  charge  at  Dublin,  and  ar- 
rived at  Oharlemont  on  the  thirteenth 
of  April.  The  journey  was  a  strange 
one.  The  country  all  along  the  road 
had  been  completely  deserted  by  the 
industrious  population,  and  laid  waste 
by  bands  of  robbers.  "This/'  said  one 
01  the  French  officers,  **  is  l^e  travel- 
ling through  the  deserts  of  Arabia."  { 
Whatever  effects  the  colonists  had  been 
able  to  remove  were  at  Londonderry  or 
EnniskiUen.  The.  rest  had  been  stolen 
or  destroyed.  Avaux  informed  his 
Court  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get 
one  truss  of  hay  for  his  horses  without 
sending  five  or  six  miles.  No  labourer 
dared  bring  any  thing  for  sale  lest 
some  marauder  should  lay  hands  on  it 
by  the  way.  The  ambassador  was  put 
one  night  into  a  miserable  taproom 
full  of  soldiers  smoking,  another  night 
into  a  dismantled  house  without  win- 
dows or  shutters  to  keep  out  the  rain. 
At  Oharlemont,  a  bag  of  oatmeal  was, 
with  great  difficulty,  and  as  a  matter 
of  favour,  procured  for  the  French 
legation.  There  was  no  wheaten  bread 
except  at  the  table  of  the  King,  who 
had  brought  a  little  flour  from  Dublin, 
and  to  whom  Avaux  had  lent  a  servant 
who  knew  how  to  bake.  Those  who 
were  honoured  with  an  invitation  to 
the  royal  table  had  their  bread  and 
wine  measured  out  to  them.  Every 
body  else,  however  high  in  rank,  ate 
horsecom,  and  drank  water  or  detesta- 
ble beer,  made  with   oats  instead  of 

*  Avaux,  April  ^.  1689. 
t  Ibid.,  May  /g.  1689. 

X  Pusignan  to  Avaux,  j^p^ig^  1689. 


barley,  and  flavoured  with  some  name- 
less herb  as  a  substitute  for  hops.* 
Yet  report  said  that  the  country  be- 
tween Oharlemont  and  Strabane  was 
even  more  desolate  than  the  country 
between  Dublin  and  Oharlemont.  It 
was  impossible  to  cany  a  large  stock  of 
provisions.  The  roads  were  so  bad,  and 
the  horses  so  weak,  that  the  ba^age 
waggons  had  all  been  left  &r  behind. 
Tfa»  chief  officers  of  the  army  were  con- 
sequently in  want  of  necessaries ;  and 
the  ill  humour  which  was  the  natural 
effect  of  these  privations  was  increased 
by  the  insensibility  of  James,  who 
seemed  not  to  be  aware*  that  every- 
body about  him  was  not  perfectly 
comibrtable.f 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April  the  King 
and  his  train  proceeded  to  Omagh.  The 
rain  fell:  the  wind  blew:  the  horsra 
could  scarcely  make  their  way  through 
the  mud,  and  in  the  face  of  the  storm ; 
and  the  road  was  frequently  intersected 
by  torrentswhich  might  almost  be  called 
rivers.  The  travellers  had  to  pass 
several  fords  where  the  water  was  breast 
high.  Some  of  the  party  fednted  from 
fatigue  and  hxmger.  All  around  lay  a 
frightful  wilderness.  In  a  journey  of 
forty  miles  Avaux  counted  only  three 
miserable  cabins.  Every  thing  dse  was 
rock,  bog,  and  moor.  When  at  length 
the  travellers  reached  Omagh,  they  found 
it  in  ruins.  The  Protestcmts,  who  were 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  had 
abandoned  it,  leaving  not  a  wisp  of 
straw  nor  a  cask  of  liquor.  The  win- 
dows had  been  broken :  tbe  chimneys 
had  been  beaten  in :  the  very  locks  and 
bolts  of  the  doors  had  been  carried 
away.J 

Avaux  had  never  ceased  to  press  the 
King  to  return  to  Dublin :  but  these 
expostulations  had  hitherto  produced 
no  effect  The  obstinacy  of  James, 
however,  was  an  obstinacy  which  had 
nothing  in  common  with  manly  re- 
solution, and  which,  though  proof  to 

*  This  lamentable  sooount  of  the  Irish  beer  is 
taken  from  a  despatch  which  Deegrigny  wrote 
from  Cknrk  to  Lonvois,  and  which  is  in  the 
archives  of  the  French  War  Office. 

t  Avaux,  April  ||.  1689 ;  April  |g. 

X  Avaux  to  LeTvis,  April  ||.  1689,  and  to 
Louvois,  of  the  same  date. 
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argument,  was  easily  shaken  by  ca- 
price. He  received  at  Omagh,  early  on 
the  sixteenth  of  April,  letters  which 
alarmed  him.  He  learned  that  a  strong 
body  of  Protestants  was  in  arms  at 
Strabane,  and  that  English  ships  of  war 
2iad  been  seen  near  the  mouth  of  Lough 
Foyle.  In  one  minute  three  messages 
were  sent  to  summon  Avauz  to  Sie 
ruinous  chamber  in  which  the  royal  bed 
had  been  prepared.  There  James,  half 
dressed,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  be- 
'wildered  by  some  great  shock,  an- 
noxmced  his  resolution  to  hasten  back 
instantly  to  Dublin.  Avauz  listened, 
wondered,  and  approved.  Melfort 
seemed  prostrated  by  despair.  The 
travellers  retraced  their  steps,  and,  late 
in  the  evening,  got  back  to  Charle- 
mont  There  the  King  received  de- 
spatches very  different  from  those  which 
had  terrified  him  a  few  hours  before. 
The  Protestants  who  had  assembled 
near  Strabane  had  been  attacked  by 
Hamilton.  Under  a  truehearted  leader 
they  would  doubtless  have  stood  their 
ground.  But  Lundy,  who  commanded 
them,  had  told  them  that  all  was  lost, 
had  ordered  them  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, and  had  set  them  the  example 
of  flight.*  They  had  accordingly  re- 
tired in  confusion  to  Londonderry.  The 
King's  correspondents  pronounced  it  to 
be  impossible  that  Londonderry  should 
hold  out.  His  M^'esty  had  only  to 
appear  before  the  gates ;  and  they  would 
instantly  fly  open.  James  now  changed 
his  mind  again,  blamed  himself  for 
having  been  persuaded  to  turn  his  face 
southward,  and,  though  it  was  late  in 
the  evening,  called  for  his  horses.  The 
horses  were  in  miserable  plight;  but, 
weary  and  half  starved  as  they  were, 
they  were  saddled.  Melfort,  com- 
pletely victorious,  carried  off  his  master 
to  the  camp.  Avaux,  after  remon- 
strating to  no  purpose,  declared  that 
he  was  resolved  to  return  to  Dublin.  It 
may  be  suspected  that  the  extreme  dis- 
comfort which  he  had  undergone  had 
something  to  do  with  this  resolution. 
For  complaints  of  that  discomfort  make 
up  a  large  part  of  his  letters ;  and,  in 
truth,  a  life  passed  in  the  palaces  of 

«  Commons'  Journals,  Aug.  12. 1689 ;  Mac- 
kensic's  Narrative. 


Italy,  in  the  neat  parlours  and  gardens 
of  Holland,  and  in  the  luxurious  pavi- 
lions which  adorned  the  suburbs  of 
Paris,  was  a  bad  preparation  for  the 
ruined  hovels  of  Ulster.  He  gave, 
however,  to  his  master  a  more  weighty 
reason  for  refusing  to  proceed  north- 
ward. The  journey  of  James  had  been 
imdertaken  in  opposition  to  the  unani- 
mous sense  of  the  Irish,  and  had  ex- 
cited great  alarm  among  them.  They 
apprehended  that  he  meant  to  quit 
them,  and  to  make  a  descent  on  Scot- 
land. They  knew  that,  once  landed 
in  Grreat  Britain,  he  would  have  neither 
the  win  nor  the  power  to  do  those  things 
which  they  most  desired.  Avaux,  by 
refusing  to  proceed  further,  gave  them 
an  assurance  that,  whoerer  might  betray 
them.  Prance  would  be  their  constant 
friend.* 

While  Avaux  was  on  his  way  to 
Dublin,  James  hastened  towards  Lon- 
donderry. He  found  his  army  con- 
centrated, a  few  miles  south  of  the 
city.  The  French  generals  who  had 
sailed  with  him  from  Brest  were  in  his 
train;  and  two  of  them,  Kosen  and 
Maumont^  were  placed  over  the  head 
of  Eichard  Hamilton,  f  Kosen  was  a 
native  of  Livonia,  who  had  in  early 
youth  become  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
had  fought  his  way  to  distinction,  and 
who,  though  utterly  destitute  of  the 
graces  and  accomplishments  charac- 
teristic of  the  court  of  Versailles,  was 
nevertheless  high  in  favour  there.  His 
temper  was  savage :  his  manners  were 
coarse:  his  language  was  a  strange 
jargon  compounded  of  various  dialects 
of  Prench  and  German.  Even  those 
who  thought  best  of  him,  and  who 
maintained  that  his  rough  exterior 
covered  some  good  qualities,  owned  that 
his  looks  were  against  him,  and  that  it 
would  be  impleasant  to  meet  such  a 
figure  in  the  dusk  at  the  comer  of  a 
wood.  I  The  little  that  is  known  of 
Maumont  is  to  his  honour. 

*  Avaux,  April  If.  1689.  The  story  of  these 
strange  changes  oi  pmi;>08e  is  told  very  disin- 
genuously by  James  in  his  Life,  ii.  390, 881, 
832.  Orig.  Mem. 

t  Life  of  James,  ii.  884,  885.  Orig.  Mem. 

t  Memoirs  of  Boint  Simon.  Some  English 
writers  ignorantly  speak  of  Bosen  as  having 
been,  at  this  time,  a  Munshal  of  France.    He 
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In  the  camp  it  was  generally  expected 
Th*iui«r  that  Londondeny  would  fall 
dfJ?^.    "without  a  blow.     Eosen  con- 
!»*««*•      fidently  predicted  that  the  mere 
sight  of  the  Irish  army  would  terrify 
the   garrison   into    submission.      But 
Bichard  Hamilton,  who  knew  the  temper 
of  the  colonists  better,  had  misgivings. 
The  assailants  were  sure  of  one  im- 
portant ally  within  the  walls.    Lundy, 
the  GoTemor,  professed  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  had  joined  in  proclaiming 
Wiluain  and  Mary ;  but  he  was  in  secret 
oommunication  with  the  enemies  of  his 
Church  and  of  the  Sovereigns  to  whom 
he  had  sworn  fealty.    Some  have  sus- 
pected that  he  was  a  concealed  Jaco- 
bite, and  that  he  had  affected  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  Bevolution  only  in  order 
tiiat  he  might  be  better  able  to  assist 
in  ^  bringing  about  a  Eestoration :  but 
it  is  probable  that  his  conduct  is  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  faintheartedness  and 
poverty  of  spirit  than  to  zeal  for  any 
public    cause.      He    seems    to  have 
thought  resistance   hopeless;    and,  in 
truth,  to  a  military  eye,  the  defences 
of   Londonderry    appeared   contemp- 
tible.    The  fortifications  consisted  of  a 
simple  wall  overgrown  with  grass  and 
weeds :  there  was  no  ditch  even  before 
the  gates:   the  drawbridges  had  long 
been  n^lected :  the  chains  were  rusty 
and  could  scarcely  be  used :  the  para- 
pets and  towers  were  built  after  a  fashion 
that  might  well  move  disciples  of  Vau- 
ban  to  laughter;   and  these  feeble  de- 
fences were  on  almost  every  side  com- 
manded by  heights.    Indeed  those  who 
laid  out  the  city  had  never  meant  that 
it  should  be  able  to  stand  a  regular 
siege,  and  had  contented   themselves 
with  throwing  up  works  sufficient  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  against  a  tu- 
multuary  attack  of  the   Celtic   pea- 
santry.   Avaux  assured  Louvois  that 
a  single  French  battalion  would  easily 
storm  such  a  fastness.     Even  if  the 
place  should,  notwithstanding  all  dis- 
advantages, be  able   to  repel  a  large 
army  directed  by  the  science  and  ex- 
perience of  generals  who  had  served 

did  not  beoome  so  till  1703.  He  had  long  been 
a  Maxtehal  de  Camp,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing,  and  had  been  raoently  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  General. 


imder  Conde  and  Turenne,  hunger 
must  soon  bring  the  contest  to  an  end. 
The  stock  of  provisions  was  small; 
and  the  population  had  been  swollen 
to  seven  or  eight  times  the  ordinary 
number  by  a  multitude  of  colonists 
flying  from  the  rage  of  the  natives.* 

Lundy,  therefore,  &om  the  time  whes 
the  Irish  army  entered  Ulster,  seems 
to  have  given  up  all  tliought  of  serious 
resistance.  He  talked  so  despondingly 
that  the  citizens  and  his  own  soldiers 
murmured  against  him.  He  seemed, 
they  said,  to  be  bent  on  discouraging 
them.  Meanwhile  the  enemy  drew 
daily  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  it  was 
known  that  James  himself  was  coming 
to  take  the  command  of  his  forces. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  glimpse  of 
hope  appeared.  On  the  four-  snoeoazs 
teenth  of  April  ships  from  Eng-  ft!^  Eng. 
land  anchored  in  the  bay.  They  ^"^ 
had  on  board  two  regiments  which  had 
been  sent,  under  the  command  of  a 
Colonel  named  Cunningham,  to  rein- 
force the  garrison.  Cunningham  and 
several  of  his  officers  went  on  shore 
and  conferred  with  Lundy.  Lundy 
dissuaded  them  from  landing  their  men. 
The  place,  he  said,  could  not  hold  out. 
To  throw  more  troops  into  it  would 
therefore  be  worse  than  useless:  for 
the  more  numerous  the  garrison,  the 
more  prisoners  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  best  thing  that  the 
two  regiments  could  do  would  be  to  sail 
back  to  England.  He  meant,  he  said, 
to  withdraw  himself  privately;  and  the 
inhabitants  must  then  try  to  make  good 
terms  for  themselves. 

He  went  through  the  form  of  holding 
a  council  of  war :  but  from  this  rnueberr 
council  he  excluded  all  those  «»'t*n<Jr- 
officers  of  the  garrison  whose  sentiments 
he  knew  to  be  different  from  his  own. 
Some  who  had  ordinarily  been  sum- 
moned on  such  occasions,  and  who  now 
came  tminvited,  were  thrust  out  of  the 
room.  "Whatever  the  Governor  said 
was  echoed  by  his  creatures.  Cunning- 
ham   and  Cii)iningham*s    companions 

*  Avaux,  April  ^.  1689.  Among  the  HSSL 
in  the  British  Museum  ia  a  cnrioos  rq;x>rt  on 
the  defences  of  Londondeny,  drawn  np  in 
1705  for  the  Bake  of  Ormond  by  a  French 
engineer  named  Thomas. 
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could  scarcely  venture  to  oppose  their 
opinion  to  that  of  a  person  whose  local 
knowledge  was  necessarily  far  superior 
to  theirs,  and  whom  they  were  by  their 
instractionis  directed  to  obey.  One 
brave  soldier  murmured.  "  Understand 
this,"  he  said:  "to  give  up  London- 
derry is  to  give  up  Ireland."  But  his 
objections  were  contemptuously  over- 
ruled.* The  meeting  broke  up.  Cun- 
ningham and  his  officers  returned  to 
the  ships,  and  made  preparations  for 
departing.  Meanwhile  Lundy  privately 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  head  quarters 
of  the  enemy,  with  assurances  that  the 
city  should  be  peaceably  surrendered 
on  the  first  summons. 

Eut  as  soon  as  what  had  passed  in 

the  council  of  war  was  whis- 

Mtiuittor*  pered  about  the  streets,  the 

i^udon-     gpjrit  of  lY^Q  soldiers  and  citi- 

^[»^«  **»  zens  swelled  up  high  and  fierce 
tbem-  against  the  dastardly  and  per- 
^  ^^^  fidious  chief  who  had  betrayed 
them.  Many  of  his  own  officers  de- 
clared that  they  no  longer  thought 
themselves  bound  to  obey  him.  Voices 
were  heard  threatening,  some  tiiat  his 
brains  should  be  blown  out,  some  that 
he  should  be  hanged  on  the  walls.  A 
deputation  was  sent  to  Cunningham 
imploring  him  to  assume  the  command. 
He  excused  himself  on  the  plausible 
ground  that  his  orders  were  to  take 
directions  in  all  things  from  the  Go- 
vemor.f  Meanwhile  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  persons  most  in  Lundy's  con- 
fidence were  stealing  out  of  the  town 
one  by  one.  Long  after  dusk  on  the 
evening  of  the  seventeenth  it  was  found 
that  the  gates  were  open  and  that  the 
keys  had  disappeared.  The  officers  who 
made  the  discovery  took  on  themselves 
to  change  the  passwords  and  to  double 
the  guards.  The  night,  however,  passed 
over  without  any  assault. J 

After  some  anxious  hours  the  day 
broke.  The  Irish,  with  James  at  their 
head,  were  now  within  four  miles  of 
the  city.  A  tumultuous  council  of  the 
chief  inhabitants  was  called.    Some  of 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Angnst  12. 1689. 

t  The  best  history  of  these  transactions  will 
be  found  in  the  Jommals  of  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons, August  12.  1689.  See  also  the  narra- 
tives of  Walker  and  Mackenzie. 

X  Mackenzie's  Narrative. 


them  vehemently  reproached  the  Go- 
vernor to  his  fiice  with  his  treachery. 
He  had  sold  them,  they  cried,  to  their 
deadliest  enemy:  he  had  refdsed  ad- 
mission to  the  force  which  good  King 
William  had  sent  to  defend  them. 
While  the  altercation  was  at  the  height, 
the  sentinels  who  paced  the  ramparts 
announced  that  the  vanguard  of  the 
hostile  army  was  in  sight.  Lundy  had 
given  orders  that  there  should  be  no 
firing:  but  his  authority  was  at  an 
end.  Two  gallant  soldiers,  Major  Henry 
Baker  and  Captain  Adam  Murray,  called 
the  people  to  arms.  They  were  assisted 
by  the  eloquence  of  an  aged  clergyman, 
George  Walker,  rector  of  the  parish  of 
Donaghmore,  who  had,  with  many  of 
his  neighbours,  taken  refuge  in  Lon- 
donderry. The  whole  crowded  city  was 
moved  by  one  impulse.  Soldiers,  gen- 
tlemen, yeomen,  artisans,  rushed  to  the 
walls  and  manned  the  guns.  James, 
who,  confident  of  success,  had  ap- 
proached within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
southern  gate,  was  received  with  a  shout 
of  "  No  surrender,"  and  with  a  fire  from 
the  nearest  bastion.  An  officer  of  his 
staff  fell  dead  by  his  side.  The  King 
and  his  attendants  made  all  haste  to 
get  out  of  reach  of  the  cannon  balls. 
Lundy,  who  was  now  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  torn  limb  from  limb  by  those 
whom  he  had  betrayed,  hid  himself  in 
an  inner  chamber.  There  he  lay  during 
the  day,  and,  with  the  generous  and 
politic  connivance  of  Murray  and 
Walker,  made  his  escape  at  night  in  the 
disguise  of  a  porter.*  The  part  of  the 
wall  from  which  he  let  himself  down 
is  still  pointed  out;  and  people  stiU 
living  talk  of  having  tasted  the  fruit  of 
a  pear  tree  which  assisted  him  in  his 
descent  His  name  is,  to  this  day,  held 
in  execration  by  the  Protestants  of  the 
North  of  Ireland ;  and  his  effigy  is  still 
annually  hung  and  burned  by  them  with 
marks  of  abhorrence  similar  to  those 
which  in  England  are  appropriated  to 
Guy  Fawkes. 

And  now  Londondeny  was  left  des« 
titute  of  all  militaiy  and  of  all  T^^^t. 
civil  government    No  man  in  e>i«*ct«*-. 
the  town  had  a  right  to  command  any 

*  Walker  and  Madcenzie. 
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other:  the  defences  were  weak:  the 
proTisions  were  scanty;  an  incensed 
tyrant  and  a  great  army  were  at  the 
gates.  But  within  was  that  which  has 
often,  in  desperate  extremities,  retrieved 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  nations.  Be- 
trayed, deserted,  disorganised,  unpro- 
Tided  with  resources,  begirt  with  ene- 
mies, the  noble  city  was  still  no  easy 
conquest.  Whatever  an  engineer  miglit 
think  of  the  strength  of  the  ramparts, 
all  that  was  most  intelligent^  most 
courageous,  most  highspirited  among 
the  i^glishry  of  Leinster  and  of  Nor- 
thern XJlster  was  crowded  behind  them. 
The  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  within  the  walls  was  seven  thou- 
sand ;  and  the  whole  world  could  not 
hare  furnished  seven  thousand  men 
better  qualified  to  meet  a  temble  emer- 
gency with  clear  judgment^  dauntless 
valour,  and  stubborn  patience.  They 
were  all  zealous  Protestants ;  and  the 
Protestantism  of  the  majority  was 
tinged  with  Puritanism.  They  had 
much  in  common  with  that  sober, 
resolute,  and  Godfearing  dass  out  of 
which  Cromwell  had  formed  his  un- 
conquerable army.  But  the  peculiar 
situation  in  which  they  had  been  placed 
had  developed  in  them  some  qualities 
which,  in  the  mother  countiy,  might 
possibly  have  remained  latent.  The 
English  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were 
an  aristocratic  caste,  which  had  been 
enabled,  by  superior  civilisation,  by 
close  union,  by  sleepless  vigilance,  by 
cool  intrepidity,  to  keep  in  subjection 
a  numerous  and  hostile  population. 
Almost  every  one  of  them  had  been  in 
some  measure  trained  both  to  military 
and  to  political  functions.  Almost 
eveiy  one  was  familiar  with  the  use  of 
arms,  and  was  accustomed  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  administration  of  justice.  It 
was  remarked  by  contemporary  writers 
that  the  colonists  had  something  of  the 
Oastilian  haughtiness  of  manner,  though 
none  of  the  Gastilian  indolence,  that 
they  spoke  English  with  remarkable 
purity  and  correctness,  and  that  they 
were,  both  as  militiamen  and  as  juiy- 
men,  superior  to  their  kindred  in  the 
mother  country.*    In  all  ages,   men 

*  See  the  Character  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  1689,  and  the  Interost  of  England  in 


situated  as  the  Anglosazons  in  Ireland 
were  situated  have  had  peculiar  vices 
and  peculiar  virtues,  the  vices  and  rir- 
tues  of  masters,  as  opposed  to  the  vices 
and  virtues  of  slaves.  The  member  of 
a  dominant  race  is,  in  his  dealings  with 
the  subject  race,  seldom  indeed  firaudu- 
lent, — ^for  &aud  is  the  resource  of  the 
weak, — but  imperious,  insolent,  and 
cruel.  Towards  his  brethren,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  conduct  is  generally 
just,  kind,  and  even  noble.  His  self- 
respect  leads  him  to  respect  all  who 
belong  to  his  own  order.  His  interest 
impels  him  to  cultivate  a  good  under- 
standing with  those  whose  prompt, 
strenuous,  and  courageous  assistance 
may  at  any  moment  be  necessaiy  to 
preserve  his  property  and  life.  It  is  a 
truth  ever  present  to  his  mind  that  his 
own  wellbeing  depends  on  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 
His  veiy  selfishness  therefore  is  sub- 
limed into  public  spirit :  and  this  public 
spirit  is  stimulated  to  fierce  enthusiasm 
by  sympathy,  by  the  desire  of  applause, 
and  bythe  dread  of  infamy.  Fortheonly 
opinion  which  he  values  is  the  opinion 
of  his  fellows;  and  in  their  opinion 
devotion  to  the  common  cause  is  the 
most  sacred  of  duties.  The  character, 
thus  formed,  has  two  aspects.  Seen 
on  one  side,  it  must  be  regarded  by 
every  well  constituted  mind  with  dis- 
approbation. Seen  on  the  other,  it 
irresistibly  extorts  applause.  The  Spar- 
tan, smiting  and  spuming  the  wretched 
Helot,  moves  our  disgust  But  the 
same  Spartan,  calmly  dressing  his  hair, 
and  uttering  his  concise  jests,  on  ^vhat 
he  weU  knows  to  be  his  last  day,  in 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  is  not  to  be 
contemplated  without  admiration.  To 
a  superficial  observer  it  may  seem 
strange  that  so  much  evil  and  so  much 
good  should  be  found  together.  Bat 
in  trath  the  good  and  the  evil,  which 
at  first  sight  appear  almost  incom- 
patible, are  closely  connected,  and  have 
a  common  origin.  It  was  because  the 
Spartan  had  been  taught  to  revere 
himself  as  one  of  a  race  of  sovereigns, 
and  to  look  down  on  all  that  was  not 

the  Preservation  of  Irelflnd,  1689.  The  former 
pamphlet  is  the  vrotk  of  an  enemy,  the  lattec 
of  a  zealous  friend. 
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Spartan  as  of  an  inferior  species,  that 
he  had  no  fellow  feeling  for  the  miser* 
able  serfs  who  crouched  before  him, 
and  that  the  thought  of  submitting  to 
a  foreign  master,  or  of  tumine  his  back 
before  an  enemy,  nerer,  even  m  the  last 
extremity,  crossed  his  mind.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  character,  compounded 
of  tyrant  and  hero,  has  been  found  in 
all  nations  which  have  domineered  over 
more  numerous  nations.  But  it  has 
nowhere  in  modem  Europe  shown 
itself  so  conspicuously  as  in  Ireland. 
With  what  contempt,  with  what  anti- 
pathy, the  ruling  minority  in  that 
country  long  regs^ed  the  subject  ma- 
jority may  be  best  learned  from  the 
hateM  laws  which,  within  the  memoir 
of  men  still  living,  disgraced  the  Irish 
statute  book.  Those  laws  were  at  length 
annulled:  but  the  spirit  which  had 
dictated  them  survived  them,  and  even 
at  this  day  sometimes  breaks  out  in 
excesses  pernicious  to  the  common- 
wealth and  dishonourable  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  Nevertheless  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  English 
colonists  have  had,  with  too  many  of 
the  faults,  all  the  noblest  virtues  of  a 
sovereign  caste.  The  faults  have,  as 
was  natural,  been  most  offensively 
exhibited  in  times  of  prosperity  and 
security:  the  virtues  have  been  most 
resplendent  in  times  of  distress  and 
penl;  and  never  were  those  virtues 
more  signally  displayed  than  by  the 
defenders  of  Londonderry,  when  their 
Governor  had  abandoned  them,  and 
when  the  camp  of  their  mortal  enemy 
WAB  pitched  before  their  walls. 

No  sooner  had  the  first  burst  of  the 
rage  excited  by  the  perfidy  of  Lundy 
spent  itself  than  those  whom  he  had 
betrayed  proceeded,  with  a  gravity  and 
prudence  worthy  of  the  most  renowned 
senates,  to  provide  for  the  order  and 
defence  of  the  city.  Two  governors 
were  elected,  Baker  and  Walker.  Baker 
took  the  chief  military  command. 
Walker's  especial  business  was  to  pre- 
serve internal  tranquillity,  and  to  dole 
out  supplies  from  the  magazines.*    The 

*  There  was  afterwards  some  idle  dispute 
about  the  qaestion  whether  Walker  was  pro- 
perly Governor  or  not.  To  me  it  seems  quite 
fdear  that  he  was  bo. 


inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms 
were  distributed  into  eight  regiments. 
Colonels,  captains,  and  subordinate 
officers  were  appointed.  In  a  few 
hours  every  man  knew  his  post^  and 
was  ready  to  repair  to  it  as  soon  as 
the  beat  of  the  drum  was  heard.  That 
machinery,  by  which  Oliver  had,  in 
the  preceding  generation,  kept  up 
among  his  soldiers  so  stem  and  so 
pertinacious  an  enthusiasm,  was  again 
employed  with  not  less  complete  suc- 
cess. Preaching  and  praying  occupied 
a  large  part  of  every  day.  Eighteen 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church 
andleTen  or  eight  nonconformist  mi- 
nisters  were  within  the  walls.  They 
all  exerted  themselves  indefatigably  to 
rouse  and  sustain  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  Among  themselves  there  was 
for  the  time  entire  harmony.  All 
disputes  about  church  government, 
postures,  ceremonies,  were  forgotten. 
The  Bishop,  having  foxmd  tnat  his 
lectures  on  passive  obedience  were 
derided  even  by  the  Episcopalians,  had 
withdrawn  himself,  first  to  Baphoe, 
and  then  to  England,  and  was  preach- 
ing in  a  chapel  in  London.*  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Scotch  fanatic  named 
Hewson,  who  had  exhorted  the  Pres- 
byterians not  to  ally  themselves  with 
such  as  refused  to  subscribe  the  Cove- 
nant, had  sunk  under  the  well  merited 
disgust  and  scorn  of  the  whole  Protest- 
ant community.!  The  aspect  of  the 
Cathedral  was  remarkable.  Cannon 
were  planted  on  the  summit  of  the 
broad  tower  which  has  since  given 
place  to  a  tower  of  different  proportions. 
Ammunition  was  stored  in  the  vaults. 
In  the  choir  the  liturgy  of  the  Anglican 
Churdi  was  read  every  morning.  Every 
afternoon  the  Dissenters  crowded  to  a 
simpler  worship.  { 
James  had  waited  twenty  four  hours, 

«  Mackensde's  Narratiye ;  Funeral  Sermon 
on  Bishop  Hopkins,  1690. 

t  WaUcer's  True  Aoootmt,  1689.  See  also 
The  Apology  for  the  Tme  Acoount,  and  the 
Vindication  of  the  True  Aocount,  published 
in  the  same  year.  I  have  called  this  man  by 
the  name  \}j  which  he  was  known  in  Ireland. 
But  his  real  name  was  Houatoun.  He  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  strange  volume  en- 
titled Faithful  Ck)ntendings  Displayed. 

t  A  View  of  the  Danger  and  Folly  of  being 
pnblicsplrited,  by  William  HamiU,  1721. 
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expecting,  as  it  should  seem,  the  per- 
formance of  Lundy's  promises ;  and 
in  twenty  four  hours  the  arrangements 
for  the  defence  of  Londonderry  were 
complete.  On  the  evening  of  the  nine- 
teenth of  April,  a  trumpeter  came  to 
the  southern  gate,  and  asked  whether 
the  engagements  into  which  the  Gover- 
nor had  entered  would  be  fulfilled. 
The  answer  was  that  the  men  who 
guarded  these  walls  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Governor's  engagements, 
and  were  determined  to  resist  to  the 
last. 

On  the  following  day  a  messenger  of 
higher  rank  was  sent,  Claude  Hamilton, 
Lord  Strabane,  one  of  the  few  Boman 
Catholic  peers  of  Lreland.  Murray, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  eight  regiments 
into  which  the  garrison  was  distributed, 
advanced  &om  the  gate  to  meet  the 
flag  of  truce ;  and  a  short  conference 
was  held.  Strabane  had  been  autho- 
rised to  make  large  promises.  The 
citizens  should  have  a  free  pardon  for 
all  that  was  past  if  they  would  submit 
to  their  lawful  Sovereign.  Murray 
himself  should  have  a  colonel's  com- 
mission, and  a  thousand  pounds  in 
money.  "  The  men  of  Londonderry," 
answered  Murray,  "  have  done  nothing 
that  requires  a  pardon,  and  own  no 
Sovereign  but  Eling  William  and  Queen 
Mary.  It  will  not  be  safe  for  your 
Lordship  to  stay  longer,  or  to  return 
on  the  same  errand.  Let  me  have 
the  honour  of  seeing  you  through  the 
lines."* 

James  had  been  assured,  and  had 
f^lly  expected,  that  the  city  would 
yield  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he 
was  before  the  walls.  Finding  himself 
mistaken,  he  broke  loose  from  the 
control  of  Melfort,  and  determined 
to  return  instantly  to  Dublin.  Eosen 
accompanied  the  King.  The  direction 
of  the  siege  was  entrusted  to  Maumont. 
Bichard  Hamilton  was  second,  and 
Pusignan  third,  in  command. 

The  operations  now  commenced  in 

earnest    The  besiegers  began 

umtVSb.  by  battering  the  town.  It  was 
•leged.       gQQjj  Qjj  gpg  jjj  geygj^  places. 

•  See  Walker's  True  Account  and  Macken- 
zie's Narrative. 


Roofs  and  upper  stories  of  houses  fell 
in,  and  crushed  the  inmates.  During  a 
short  time  the  garrison,  many  of  whom 
had  never  before  seen  the  efi^t  of  a 
cannonade,  seemed  to  be  discomposed 
by  the  crash  of  chimneys,  and  by  the 
heaps  of  ruin  mingled  with  disfigured 
corpses.  But  familiarity  with  danger 
and  honor  produced  in  a  few  hours  the 
natural  effect.  The  spirit  of  the  people 
rose  so  high  that  their  chiefs  thought 
it  safe  to  act  on  the  offensive.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  April  a  sally  was  made 
under  the  command  of  Murray.  The 
Irish  stood  their  ground  resolutely ;  and 
a  furious  and  bloody  contest  took  place. 
Maumont,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
cavalry,  flew  to  the  place  where  the 
fight  was  raging.  He  was  struck  in 
the  head  by  a  musket  ball,  and  fell 
a  corpse.  The  besiegers  lost  several 
other  officers,  and  about  two  hundred 
men,  before  the  colonists  could  be 
driven  in.  Murray  escaped  with  difii- 
culty.  His  horse  was  killed  under 
him;  and  he  was  beset  by  enemies: 
but  he  was  able  to  defend  himself 
till  some  of  his  friends  made  a  rush 
from  the  gate  to  his  rescue,  with  old 
Walker  at  their  head.* 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mau- 
mont, Richard  Hamilton  was  once  more 
commander  of  the  Irish  army.  His 
exploits  in  that  post  did  not  raise  his 
reputation.  He  was  a  fine  gentleman 
and  a  brave  soldier;  but  he  had  no 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  great 
general,  and  had  never,  in  his  life,  seen 
a  siege.f  Pusignan  had  more  science 
and  energy.    But  Pusignan  survived 

*  Walker  ;  Mackenzie  ;  Avanx,  jtMr.t^' 
1689.  There  Lb  a  tradition  among  thePro- 
testants  of  Ulster  that  Maumont  MI  1^  the 
sword  of  Murray  :  but  on  this  pohit  the  report 
made  by  the  French  ambassador  to  his  master 
is  decisive.  The  truth  is  that  there  are  almost 
as  many  mythical  stories  about  the  si^e  of 
Londonderry  as  about  the  Aege  of  l^y.  The 
legend  about  Murray  and  Maumont  da£es  &om 
1689.  In  the  Boyal  Voyage,  which  was  acted 
in  that  year,  the  combat  between,  the  heroes 
is  described  in  these  sonorous  lines — 

**  They  met :  aad  Montlenr  at  the  flrtt  eneounter 
Fell  dead,  olaipheming^  on  the  dns^  V^tia* 
And  dying,  bit  the  ground.** 

t  "  Si  c'est  celuy  qui  est  aorti  de  France  le 
dernier,  qui  s'appelloit  Richard,  il  n'a  jamais 
yen  de  sidge,  ayant  toujours  servi  en  Boa< 
sillon." — Loxxvois  to  Avaiix,  June  ■^.  1689. 
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ifidaumont  little  more  than  a  fortnight. 
At  four  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of 
May,  the  garrison  made  another  sally, 
took  several  flags,  and  killed  many 
of  the  besiegers.  Pusignan,  fighting 
gallantly,  was  shot  through  the  body. 
The  wound  was  one  which  a  skilful 
surgeon  might  have  cured :  but  there 
was  no  such  surgeon  in  the  Irish  camp, 
and  the  communication  with  Dublin 
was  slow  and  irregular.  The  poor 
Frenchman  died,  comphuning  bitterly 
of  the  barbarous  ignorance  and  negli- 
gence which  had  shortened  his  days. 
A  medical  man,  who  had  been  sent 
down  express  from  the  capital,  arrived 
after  the  funeral.  James,  in  conse- 
quence, as  it  should  seem,  of  this 
disaster,  estabUshed  a  daily  post  be- 
tween Dublin  Castle  and  Hamilton's 
head  quarters.  Even  by  this  convey- 
ance letters  did  not  travel  very  expedi- 
tiously :  for  the  couriers  went  on  foot, 
and,  from  fear  probably  of  the  Ennis- 
killeners,  took  a  circuitous  route  from 
military  post  to  military  post* 

May  passed  away:  June  arrived; 
and  still  Londonderry  held  out.  There 
had  been  many  sallies  and  skirmishes 
with  various  success:  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  advantage  had  been  with  the 
garrison.  Several  officers  of  note  had 
been  carried  prisoners  into  the  city; 
and  two  French  banners,  torn  after 
hard  fighting  frt)m  the  besiegers,  had 
been  hung  as  trophies  in  the  chancel  of 
the  Cathedral  It  seemed  that  the  siege 
must  be  turned  into  a  blockade.  But 
before  the  hope  of  reducing  the  town 
by  main  force  was  relinquished,  it  was 
determined  to  make  a  great  effort.  The 
point  selected  for  assault  was  an  out- 
work called  Windmill  Hill,  which  was 
not  far  from  the  southern  gate.  Re- 
ligious stimulants  were  employed  to 

»  Walker ;  Mackenzie ;  Avanz  to  Lou- 
vois,  May  -X.  A.  1689 ;  James  to  Hamilton, 

jnn,  8.*  ^  *^®  library  of  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy.  Lonvois  wrote  to  Avanx  In  great 
indignation.  "  La  mauyaim  oondnite  que  Ton 
a  tenue  devant  Londondery  a  oon8t6  la  vie 
ft  M.  de  Maumont  et  d,  M.  de  Pusignan.  II  ne 
faut  pas  que  sa  Majesty  Britaimique  croye 
qu'en  faisant  tuer  des  offlciers  generaux 
commc  des  soldats,  on  puisse  ne  Ten  point 
laisser  manquer.  Ces  sortes  de  gens  sont  rares 
en  toutpayR,  et  doirent  estre  menagez." 
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animate  the  courage  of  the  forlorn 
hope.  Many  volunteers  bound  them- 
selves by  oath  to  make  their  way  into 
the  works  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Captain  Butler,  son  of  the  Lord  Mount - 
garret,  undertook  to  lead  the  sworn  men 
to  the  attack.  On  the  walls  the  colo- 
nists were  drawn  up  in  three  ranks.  The 
office  of  those  who  were  behind  was  to 
load  the  muskets  of  those  who  were  in 
front.  The  Irish  came  on  boldly  and 
with  a  fearful  uproar,  but  after  long  and 
hard  fighting  were  driven  back.  The 
women  of  Londonderry  were  seen 
amidst  the  thickest  fire  serving  out 
water  and  ammunition  to  their  husbands 
and  brothers.  In  one  place,  where  thtr 
wall  was  only  seven  feet  high,  Butler 
and  some  of  his  sworn  men  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  top  ;  but  they  were  ali 
killed  or  made  prisoners.  At  length, 
after  four  hundred  of  the  Irish  had 
fallen,  their  chiefs  ordered  a  retreat  to 
be  sounded.* 

Nothing  was  left  but  to  try  the  effect 
of  hunger.  It  was  known  that  rb«  »icge 
the  stock  of  food  in  the  city  K^ 
was  but  slender.  Indeed  it  b»«>«kad«. 
was  thought  strange  that  the  supplies 
should  have  held  out  so  long.  Every 
precaution  was  now  taken  against  the 
introduction  of  provisions.  All  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  city  by  land  were 
closely  guarded.  On  the  south  were 
encamped,  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Foyle,  the  horsemen  who  had  followed 
Lord  Galmoy  from  the  valley  of  the 
Barrow.  Their  chief  was  of  all  the 
Irish  captains  the  most  dreaded  and 
the  most  abhorred  by  the  Protestants. 
For  he  had  disciplined  his  men  witli 
rare  skill  and  care ;  and  many  frightfrd 
stories  were  told  of  his  barbarity  and 
perfidy.  Long  lines  of  tents,  occupied 
by  the  infantry  of  Butler  and  0*Neil, 
of  Lord  Slane  and  Lord  6rormanstown, 
by  Nugent's  Westmeath  men,  by 
Eustace's  Eildare  men,  and  by  Cava- 
nagh's  Keny  men,  extended  north- 
ward till  they  again  approached  the 
water  side.t     The  river  was  fringed 

*  Walker ;  Mackenzie ;  Avaux,  June  i|. 
1689. 

t  As  to  the  discipline  of  Galmoy's  Horse, 
see  the  letter  of  Avaux  to  Louvois,  dated  Sept. 
1^    Horrible  stories  of  the  cruelly,  both  of 
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with  forts  and  batteries,  which  no  yessel 
could  pass  without  great  periL  After 
■ome  time  it  was  determined  to  make 
the  seeorilT  still  more  complete  by 
throwing  a  banicade  across  the  stream, 
abont  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  city. 
SeTeral  boats  full  of  stones  were  enink. 
A  row  of  stakes  was  driven  into  the 
bottom  of  the  riyer.  Large  pieces  of 
fir  wood,  stronfflr  bound  together, 
formed  a  boom  which  was  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  which 
was  firmly  fastened  to  both  shores,  by 
cables  a  foot  thick.*  A  huge  stone,  to 
which  the  cable  on  the  left  bank  was 
attached*  was  removed  many  ^ears 
later,  for  the  purpose  of  being  polished 
and  shaped  into  a  column.  But  the 
Intention  was  abandoned,  and  the 
rugged  mass  still  lies,  not  many  yards 
from  its  original  site,  amidst  the  shades 
which  surround  a  pleasant  countiy 
house  named  Boom  HalL  Hard  by  is 
a  well  firom  which  the  besiegers  drank. 
A  little  further  off  is  a  bunal  ground 
where  they  laid  their  slain,  and  where 
even  in  our  own  time  the  spade  of  the 
gardener  has  struck  upon  many  skulls 
and  thighbones  at  a  short  distance  be- 
neath the  turf  and  fiowers. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in 
Nftvai  the  North,  James  was  holding 
S'SS^  his  co«rt  at  Dublin,  On  his 
B«7-  return  thither  firam  London- 
derry he  receiyed  intelligence  that  the 
French  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Count 
of  Chateau  Benaud,  had  anchored  in 
Bantiy  Bay,  and  had  put  on  shore  a 
large  quantity  of  militiuy  stores  and  a 
supply  of  money.  Herbert,  who  had 
just  been  sent  to  those  seas  with  an 
English  squadron  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  communications  be- 
tween Britanny  and  Lreland,  learned 
where  the  enemy  lay,  and  sailed  into 
the  bay  with  the  intention  of  giying 

the  colonel  and  of  his  men,  are  told  in  the 
Short  View,  by  a  Clergyman,  printed  in  1689, 
and  in  several  other  pamphlets  of  that  year. 
For  the  distribution  of  the  Iridi  forces,  see 
the  contemporary  m^M  of  the  sl^ie.  A  cata- 
logrie  of  the  regiments,  meant,  I  sai^pose,  to 
rival  thB  catalogue  in  the  Second  Book  of  the 
Slad,  will  be  found  in  the  Londeriad. 

«  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Leake,  by 
Stephen  3f.  Leake,  Glarencieux  King  at  Arms, 
1760.  Of  this  book  only  fifty  copies  were 
Xxriuted. 


battle^  But  the  wind  was  un&Tourable 
to  him :  his  force  was  greatly  inferior 
to  that  which  was  opposed  to  him;  and, 
after  some  firing,  which  caused  no  seri- 
ous loss  to  either  side,  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  stand  out  to  sea,  while  the 
French  retired  into  the  recesses  of  the 
harbour.  He  steered  for  Scilly,  where 
he  coroected  to  find  reinforcements; 
and  Chateau  Benaud,  content  with  the 
credit  which  he  had  acquired,  and 
afraid  of  losing  it  if  he  stayed  hastened 
back  to  Brest,  though  earnestly  en- 
treated by  James  to  come  round  to 
Dublin. 

Both  sides  claimed  the  yictory.  The 
Commons  at  Westminster  absurdly 
passed  a  yote  of  thanks  to  Herbert. 
James,  not  less  absurdly,  ordered  bon- 
fires to  be  lighted,  and  a  Te  Deum  to 
be  sung.  But  these  marks  of  joy  by 
no  means  satisfied  Avaux,  whose  na- 
tional yanity  was  too  strong  even  for 
his  characteristic  prudence  and  polite- 
ness. He  complained  that  James  was 
so  unjust  and  imgrateful  as  to  attribute 
the  zesult  of  the  late  action  to  the  re- 
luctance with  which  the  English  sea- 
men fought  against  their  rightfdl  King 
and  their  old  commander,  and  that  His 
Majesty  did  not  seem  to  be  well  pleased 
by  being  told  that  they  were  fiying 
over  the  ocean  pursued  by  the  triumph- 
ant French.  Doyer,  too,  was  a  bad 
Frenchman.  He  seemed  to  take  no 
pleasure  in  the  defeat  of  his  countiy- 
men,  and  had  been  heard  to  say  that 
the  affair  in  Bantry  Bay  did  not  deserre 
to  be  called  a  batUe.* 

On  the  day  after  the  Te  Deum  had 
been  sung  at  Dublin  for  this  ^.m-ii*. 
indecisiye  skirmish,  the  Parlia-  "^*^^??^ 
ment  convoked  by  James  as-  jamwaiu 
sembled.  The  number  of ''^»'"^ 
temporal  peers  of  Lreland,  when  he 
arrived  in  that  kingdom,  was  about  a 
hundred.  Of  these  only  fourteen 
obeyed  his  summons.  Of  the  fourteen, 
ten  were  Koman  Catholics.  By  the 
reversing  of  old  attainders,  and  by  new 

•  Avaux,  Hay  yy.  j^^i.  ^^^  5  London 
Gazette,  Hay  9. ;  Life  of  James,  iL  870. ;  Bnr- 
chett^s  Kavcd  Transactions ;  Commons'  Jour- 
nals, Hay  18.  21.  From  tiie  Hemoirs  of  Ma< 
dame  de  la  Fayette  it  appears  that  this  paltzy 
affair  was  correctly  appreciated  at  YeraUUeB. 
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creations,  seventeen  more  Lords,  all 
Homan  Catholics,  were  introduced  into 
the  Upper  Honse.  The  Protestant 
Bishops  of  Meath,  Ossory,  Cork,  and 
Limerick,  whether  from  a  sincere  con- 
viction that  they  could  not  lawfully 
withhold  their  obedience  even  from  a 
tyrant^  or  from  a  vain  hope  that  the 
heart  even  of  a  tyrant  might  be  soft- 
ened by  their  patience,  made  their 
appearance  in  the  midst  of  their  mortal 
enemies. 

The  House  of  Commons  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  Irishmen  and 
Papists.  With  the  writs  the  returning 
officers  had  received  from  Tyrcbnn^ 
letters  naming  the  persons  whom  he 
^wished  to  see  elected.  The  largest  con- 
stituent bodies  in  the  kingdom  were  at 
this  time  very  small.  For  scarcely  any 
but  Eoman  Catholics  dared  to  show 
their  faces;  and  the  Eoman  Catholic 
freeholders  were  then  veiy  few,  not 
more,  it  is  said,  in  some  counties,  than 
ten  or  twelve.  Even  in  cities  so  con- 
siderable as  Cork,  limerick,  and  Gal- 
way,  the  number  of  persons  who,  under 
the  new  Charters,  were  entitled  to  vote 
did  not  exceed  twenty  four.  About 
two  hundred  and  fifty  members  took 
their  seats.  Of  these  only  six  were 
Protestants.*  The  list  of  the  names 
sufficiently  indicates  the  religious  and 
political  temper  of  the  assembly.  Alone 
among  the  Irish  parliaments  of  that 
age,  this  parliament  was  filled  with 
Dermots  and  Geohegans,  O'Neils  and 
O'Donovans,  Macmahons,  Macnamaras, 
and  Macgillicuddies.  The  lead  was 
taken  by  a  few  men  whose  abilities 
had  been  improved  by  the  study  of  the 
law,  or  by  experience  acquired  in  foreign^ 
countries.  The  Attorney  General,  Sir 
Hichard  Nagle,  who  represented  the 
county  of  Cork,  was  allowed,  even  by 
Protestants,  to  be  an  acute  and  learned 
jxirist.  Francis  Plowden,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Bevenue,  who  sate  for  Ban- 
now,  and  acted  as  chief  minister  of 
finance,  was  an  Englishman,  and  as  he 
had  been  a  principsd  agent  of  the  Order 
of  Jesuits  in  money  matters,  must  be 
supposed  to  have  been  an  excellent 

«  King,  iii.  12. ;  Memoirs  of  Ireland  from 
the  Bestoration,  1716.  lists  of  both  Houses 
will  1)6  found  in  King's  Appendix. 


man  of  business.*  Colonel  Heniy 
Luttrell,  member  for  the  county  of  Car- 
low,  had  served  long  in  France,  and  had 
brought  back  to  his  native  Ireland  a 
sharpened  intellect  and  polished  man- 
ners, a  flattering  tongue,  some  skill  in 
war,  and  much  more  skill  in  intrigue. 
His  elder  brother.  Colonel  Simon  Lut- 
trell, who  was  member  for  the  county 
of  Dublin,  and  military  governor  of 
the  capital,  had  also  resided  in  France, 
and,  though  inferior  to  Henry  in  parts 
and  activity,  made  a  highly  distin- 
guished figure  among  the  adherents  of 
James.  The  other  member  for  the 
county  of  Dublin  was  Colonel  Patrick 
Sarsfleld.  This  gallant  officer  was  re- 
garded by  the  natives  as  one  of  them- 
selves :  for  his  ancestors  on  the  paternal 
side,  though  originally  Engli^  were 
among  those  early  colonists  who  were 
proverbially  said  to  have  become  more 
Irish  than  Irishmen.  His  mother  was 
of  noble  Celtic  blood;  and  he  was 
firmly  attached  to  the  old  religion.  He 
had  inherited  an  estate  of  about  two 
thousand  a  year,  and  was  therefore  one 
of  the  wealthiest  Koman  Catholics  in 
the  kingdom.  His  knowledge  of  courts 
and  camps  was  such  as  few  of  his 
countrymen  possessed.  He  had  long 
borne  a  commission  in  the  English 
Life  Guards,  had  lived  much  about 
Whitehall,  and  had  fought  bravely 
under  Monmouth  on  the  Continent^ 
and  against  Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor. 
He  had,  Avaux  wrote,  more  personal 
influence  than  any  man  in  Ireland,  and 
was  indeed  a  gentleman  of  eminent 
merity  brave,  upright^  honourable,  care- 
ful of  his  men  in  quarters,  and  certain 
to  be  always  found  at  their  head  in  tho 
day  of  battle.  His  intrepidity,  his 
firsoikness,  his  boundless  good  nature, 
his  stature,  which  far  exceeded  that  of 
ordinary  men,  and  the  strength  which 
he  exerted  in  personal  conflict,  gauned 
for  him  the  affectionate  admiration  of 
the  populace.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Englishry  generally  respected  him 
as  a  valiant)  skilfal,  and  generous 
enemy,  and  that^  ev\)n  in  the  most 
ribald  farces  which  were  performed  by 

*  I  found  proof  of  Plowden's  connection 
with  the  Jesuits  in  a  Treasury  Letterbook, 
Jiuie  12. 1689. 
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mountebanks  in  Smithfield,  he  was 
always  excepted  from  the  disgraceful 
imputations  which  it  was  then  the 
fasnion  to  throw  on  the  Irish  nation.* 

But  men  like  these  were  rare  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  had  met  at 
Dublin.  It  is  no  reproach  to  the  Irish 
Bation,  a  nation  which  has  since  fiir- 
nished  its  full  proportion  of  eloquent 
and  accomplished  senators,  to  say  that, 
of  aU  the  parliaments  which  have  met 
in  the  British  islands,  Barebone's  par- 
liament not  excepted,  the  assembly  con- 
Toked  by  James  was  the  most  deficient 
in  all  the  qualities  which  a  legislature 
should  possess.  The  stem  domination 
of  a  hostile  class  had  blighted  the 
faculties  of  the  Irish  gentleman.  If 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  lands, 
he  had  generally  passed  his  life  on 
them,  shooting,  fishing,  carousing,  and 
making  love  among  his  vassals.  If 
his  estate  had  been  confiscated,  he 
had  wandered  about  from  bawn  to 
bawn  and  from  cabin  to  cabin,  levying 
small  contributions,  and  living  at  the 
expense  of  other  men.  He  had  never 
Bate  in  the  House  of  Commons:  he 
had  never  even  taken  an  active  part  at 
an  election :  he  had  never  been  a  ma- 
gistrate :  scarcely  ever  had  he  been  on 
a  grand  jury.  He  had  therefore  abso- 
lutely no  experience  of  public  affairs. 
The  English  squire  of  that  age,  though 
assuredly  not  a  veiy  profound  or  en- 
lightened politician,  was  a  statesman 
and  a  philosopher  when  compared  with 
the  Eoman  Catholic  squire  of  Munster 
or  Connaught. 

The  Parliaments  of  Ireland  had  then 
no  fixed  place  of  assembling.  Indeed 
they  met  so  seldom  and  broke  up  so 
speedily  that  it  would  hardly  have  been 
worth  while  to  build  and  famish  a 

•  "  Sarsfleld,"  Aranz  wrote  to  Louvols,  Oct. 
^-.  1689,  "  n'est  paa  nn  hommedelanaissanoe 


e  mylord  Galloway "  (Galmoy,  I  suppose) 
^  ny  de  Makarty :  mais  c'eet  nn  gentUhomme 
diBtiiigu6  par  son  ni6rite  qui  a  plus  de  credit 
dans  ce  royanme  qu'aucun  hommeque  je  con- 
noisse.  II  a  de  la  valenr,  mais  surtont  de 
I'honneur  et  de  la  probit6  ft  toute  ^reuve  . . . 
homme  qui  sera  toujours  ft  la  t§te  de  ses 
troupes,  et  qui  en  aura  grand  soin."  Leslie, 
in  his  Answer  to  King,  says  that  the  Irish 
Protestants  did  justice  to  Sarsfield's  integrity 
and  honour.  Indeed  justice  is  done  to  Sars- 
fleld even  in  such  scurrilous  pieces  as  the 
Royal  Flight. 


palace  for  their  special  use.  It  was 
not  till  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  had 
been  long  on  the  throne,  that  a  senate 
house  which  sustains  a  comparison  with 
the  finest  compositions  of  Inigo  Jones 
arose  between  the  College  and  the 
Castle.  In  the  seventeenth  centuiy 
there  stood,  on  the  spot  where  the  por- 
tico and  dome  of  the  Four  Courts  now 
overlook  the  Lifiey,  an  ancient  building 
which  had  once  been  a  convent  of 
Dominican  friars,  but  had,  since  the 
Eeformation,  been  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  legal  profession,  and  bore 
the  name  of  ^e  King's  Inns.  There 
accommodation  had  been  provided  for 
the  Parliament.  On  the  seventh  of 
May,  James,  dressed  in  royal  robes  and 
wearing  a  crown,  took  his  seat  on  the 
throne  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
ordered  the  Commons  to  be  sum- 
moned to  the  bar.* 

He  then  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
the  natives  of  Ireland  for  having  ad- 
hered to  his  cause  when  the  people  of 
his  other  kingdoms  had  deserted  him. 
His  resolution  to  aboHsh  all  religious 
disabilities  in  all  his  dominions  he  de- 
clared to  be  unalterable.  He  invited 
the  houses  to  take  the  Act  of  Settlement 
into  consideration,  and  to  redress  the 
injuries  of  which  the  old  proprietors 
of  the  soil  had  reason  to  complain.  He 
concluded  by  acknowledging  in  warm 
terms  his  obligations  to  the  TTing  of 

Francct 

When  the  royal  speech  had  been 
pronounced,  the  Chancellor  directed 
the  Commons  to  rej^r  to  their  cham- 
ber and  to  elect  a  Speaker.  They 
chose  the  Attorney  General  Kagle; 
and  the  choice  was  approved  by  the 
King.t 

The  Commons  next  passed  resolu- 
tions expressing  warm  gratitude  both 
to  James  and  to  Lewis.  Indeed  it  was 
proposed  to  send  a  deputation  with  an 
address  to  Avaux;  but  the  Speaker 
pointed  out  the  gross  impropriety  of 
such  a  step ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  his 

*  Journal  of  the  Parliament  in  Ireland, 
1689.  The  reader  must  not  imagine  that  this 
journal  has  an  o£Bcial  character.  It  is  merely 
a  compilation  made  by  a  Protestant  pam- 
phleteer, and  printed  in  London. 

t  life  of  James,  ii.  355. 

t  Journal  of  the  Parliament  in  Ireland. 
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interference  was  successful.*  It  was 
seldom  liowever  that  the  House  was 
disposed  to  listen  to  reason.  The  de- 
bates were  all  rant  and  tumult.  Judge 
Daly,  a  Eoman  Catholic,  but  an  honest 
and  able  man,  could  not  refrain  from 
Jamenting  the  indecency  and  folly  with 
which  the  members  of  his  Church  car- 
ried on  the  work  of  legislation.  Those 
gentlemen,  he  said,  were  not  a  Parlia- 
ment :  they  were  a  mere  rabble :  they 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  mob 
of  fishermen  and  market  gardeners, 
who,  at  Naples,  yelled  and  threw  up 
their  caps  in  honour  of  Massaniello. 
It  was  painful  to  hear  member  after 
member  talking  wild  nonsense  about 
his  own  losses,  and  clamouring  for  an 
estate,  when  the  lives  of  all  and  the 
independence  of  their  common  country 
were  in  peril.  These  words  were  spoken 
in  private;  but  some  talebearer  re- 
peated them  to  the  Commons.  A 
violent  storm  broke  forth.  Daly  was 
ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar ;  and  there 
was  little  doubt  that  he  would  be  se- 
verely dealt  with.  But,  just  when  he 
was  at  the  door,  one  of  the  members 
rushed  in,  shouting,  *'  Good  news : 
Londonderry  is  taken."  The  whole 
House  rose.  All  the  hats  were  flung 
into  the  air.  Three  loud  huzzas  were 
raised.  Every  heart  was  softened  by 
the  happy  tidmgs.  Nobody  would  hear 
of  punishment  at  such  a  moment.  The 
order  for  Daly's  attendance  was  dis- 
charged amidst  cries  of  "No  submis- 
sion :  no  submission :  we  pardon  him." 
In  a  few  hours  it  was  known  that  Lon- 
donderry held  out  as  obstinately  as  ever. 
This  transaction,  in  itself  unimportant, 
deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  showing 
how  destitute  that  House  of  Commons 
was  of  the  qualities  which  ought  to  be 
found  in  the  great  council  of  a  king- 
dom. And  this  assembly,  without  ex- 
perience, without  gravity,  and  without 
temper,  was  now  to  legislate  on  questions 
which  would  have  tasked  to  the  utmost 
the  capacity  of  the  greatest  statesmen.t 

t  A  True  Aooonnt  of  the  Present  State  of 
Ireland,  by  a  Person  that  with  Great  DiflB- 
culty  left  Dublin,  1689  ;  Letter  from  Dublin, 
dated  June  12. 1689 ;  Journal  of  the  Paxlia- 
sneiit  in  Ireland. 


One  Act  James  induced  them  to 
pass  which  would  have  been 
most  honourable  to  him  and  to  tion  Act 
them,  if  there  were  not  abun-  i^*"*^ 
dant  proofs  that  it  was  meant  to  be  a 
dead  letter.  It  was  an  Act  purporting 
to  grant  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to 
all  Christian  sects.  On  this  occasion  a 
proclamation  was  put  forth  announcing 
in  boastful  language  to  the  English 
people  that  their  rightful  King  had 
now  signally  refuted  those  slanderers 
who  had  accused  him  of  affecting  zeal 
for  religious  liberty  merely  in  order  to 
serve  a  turn.  If  he  were  at  heart  in- 
clined to  persecution,  would  he  not 
have  persecuted  the  Irish  Protestants? 
He  did  not  want  power.  He  did  not 
want  provocation.  Yet  at  Dublin, 
where  the  members  of  his  Church 
were  the  majority,  as  at  "Westminster, 
where  they  were  a  minority,  he  had 
firmly  adhered  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  his  much  maligned  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence.*  Unfortunately 
for  him,  the  same  wind  which  carried 
his  fair  professions  to  England  canied 
thither  also  evidence  that  his  profes- 
sions were  insincere.  A  single  law, 
worthy  of  Turgot  or  of  Franklin, 
seemed  ludicrously  out  of  place  in  tho 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  laws  which  would 
have  disgraced  Gardiner  or  Alva. 

A  necessary  preliminary  to  the  vast 
work  of  spoliation  and  slaugh-      ^ 
ter  on  which  the  legislators  of  p«i»ed  for 
Dublin  were  bent,  was  an  Act  Suon  «i*' 
annulling  the  autiiority  which  per,'5^ 
the  English  Parliament,  both  "^^- 
as  the  supreme  legislature  and 
as  the  supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  had 
hitherto  exercised  over  Ireland.t  This 
Act  was  rapidly  passed ;  and  then  fol- 
lowed, in  quick  succession,  confiscations 
and  proscriptions  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
The  personal  estates  of  absentees  above 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  King.   When  lay  property 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  861,  362,  868.  In  the 
Life  it  is  said  that  the  proclamation  was  put 
forth -without  the  privity  of  James,  but  that 
he  subsequently  approved  of  it.  See  Welwood'fl 
Answer  to  the  Declaration,  1689. 

t  Light  to  the  Blind ;  An  Act  declaring 
that  the  Parliament  of  England  cannot  bind 
Ireland  against  Writs  of  Error  and  Appeal^ 
I  printed  in  London,  1690. 
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was  thus  invaded,  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  endowments,  which  had  been,  in 
contravention  of  ereiy  sound  principle, 
lavished  on  the  Chnieh  of  the  minority, 
would  be  spared.  To  reduce  those  en- 
dowments, without  prejudice  to  existing 
interests,  would  have  been  a  reform 
worthy  of  a  good  prince  and  of  a  good 
parliament  But  no  such  reform  would 
satisfy  the  vindictive  bigots  who  sate 
at  the  King^s  Inns.  By  one  sweeping 
Act,  the  greater  part  of  the  tithe  was 
transferred  from  the  Protestant  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  deisy ;  and  the  existing 
incumbents  were  left,  without  one  far- 
thing of  compensation,  to  die  of  hunger.* 
A  Bill  repealing  the  Act  of  Settlement 
and  transferring  many  thousands  of 
square  miles  from  Saxon  to  Celtic  land- 
lords was  brought  in  and  carried  by 
acclamation.t 

Of  legislation  such  as  this  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  severely :  but  for 
the  legislators  there  are  excuses  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  notice. 
They  acted  unmerdihlly,  uijusUy,  un- 
wisely. But  it  would  be  absurd  to 
expect  mercy,  justice,  or  wisdom  from 
a  class  of  men  first  abased  by  many 
years  of  oppression,  and  then  maddened 
by  the  joy  of  a  sudden  deliverance,  and 
armed  with  irresistible  power.  The 
representatives  of  the  Irish  nation 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  rude  and 
ignorant.  They  had  lived  in  a  state 
of  constant  irritation.  With  aristo- 
cratical  sentiments  they  had  been  in  a 
servile  position.  With  the  highest 
pride  of  blood,  they  had  been  exposed 
to  daily  affironts,  such  as  might  well 
have  roused  the  choler  of  the  humblest 
plebeian.  In  sight  of  the  fields  and 
castles  which  they  regarded  as  their 
o'^m,  they  had  been  glad  to  be  invited 
by  a  peasant  to  partake  of  his  whey 
and  his  potatoes.  Those  violent  emo- 
tions of  hatred  and  cupidity  which  the 
situation  of  the  native  gentleman  could 
scarcely  fail  to  call  forth  appeared  to 
him  under  the  specious  guise  of  pa- 

*  An  Act  concerning  ApproprfAte  Tythes 
and  other  Duties  payable  to  Ecclesiastical 
Dignitaries.    London,  1690. 

t  An  Act  for  repealing  the  Acts  of  Settle- 
ment and  Explanation,  and  all  Grants,  Pa- 
tents, and  Certificates  pursuant  to  them  or  any 
of  tbcm.    London,  1690. 


triotism  and  piety.  For  his  enemies 
were  the  enemies  of  his  nation;  and 
the  same  tyranny  which  had  robbed 
him  of  his  patrimony  had  robbed  his 
Church  of  vast  wealth  bestowed  on  her 
by  the  devotion  of  an  earlier  age.  Hov 
was  power  likely  to  be  used  by  sa 
uneducated  and  ine^>erieneed  man, 
agitated  b^  strong  desires  and  resent- 
ments which  he.  mistook  for  sacied 
duties  ?  And,  when  two  or  three  hun- 
dred such  men  were  brought  togetiier 
in  one  assembly,  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected but  that  the  passions  wbietk 
each  had  long  nursed  in  silence  would 
be  at  once  matured  into  fearful  vigonr 
by  the  influence  of  sympathy  ? 

Between  James  and  his  parliament 
there  was  little  in  common,  exc^ 
hatred  of  the  Protestant  rel^on.  He 
was  an  Eng^shman.  Superstition  had 
not  utterly  extinguished  all  national 
feeling  in  his  mind ;  and  ha  could  not 
but  he  displeased  by  the  malevolence 
with  which  his  Celtic  supporters  re- 
garded the  race  from  which  he  sprang 
The  range  of  his  intellectual  vision  was 
smalL  Yet  it  was  impossible  that, 
having  reigned  in  Englaoid,  and  look- 
ing constantly  forward  to  the  day  when 
he  should  reign  in  England  onoe  more, 
he  should  not  take  a  wider  view  of 
politics  than  was  taken  bj  men  who 
had  no  objects  out  of  Ireland.  The 
few  Irish  F^testants  who  still  adhered 
to  him,  and  the  British  nobles,  both 
Protestant  and  Boman  CathoUc,  who 
had  followed  him  into  exile,  implored 
him  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the 
rapacious  and  vindictive  senate  which 
he  had  convoked.  They  with  pecu- 
liar earnestness  implored  him  not  to 
consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  On  what  security,  they 
asked,  could  any  man  invest  his  money 
or  give  a  portion  to  his  children,  if  he 
could  not  rely  on  positive  laws  and  on 
the  uninterrupted  possession  of  many 
years?  The  military  adventurers  among 
whom  CromweU  portioned  out  the  soil 
might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  wrong- 
doers. But  how  large  a  part  of  their 
estates  had  passed,  by  fair  purchase 
into  other  hands !  How  much  money 
had  proprietors  borrowed  on  mortgage, 
on  statute  merchant,  on  statute  staple! 
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How  many  capitalists  had,  trostiiig  to 
legislative  acts  and  to  royal  promises, 
come  over  from  England,  and  bought 
land  in  Ulster  and  Leinster,  without 
the  least  misgiidng  as  to  the  title! 
What  a  sum  had  those  capitalists 
expended,  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, in  building,  draining,  enclosing, 
planting!  The  terms  of  the  compro- 
mise which  Charles  the  Second  nad 
sanctioned  might  not  be  in  all  respects 
just  But  was  one  ixgustice  to  be  re- 
dressed by  committing  another  ii^justice 
more  monstrous  still  ?  And  what  efiect 
was  likely  to  be  produced  in  England 
by  the  cry  of  thousands  of  innocent 
English  families  whom  an  English 
King  had  doomed  to  ruin  ?  The  com- 
plaints of  such  a  body  of  sufferers 
might  delay,  might  prevent,  the  Besto- 
ration  to  which  all  loyal  subjects  were 
eagerly  looking  forward;  and,  eveil'  if 
His  Majesty  should,  in  spite  of  those 
complaints,  be  happily  restored,  he 
would  to  the  end  of  Ms  life  feel  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  iigustice  which 
evil  advisers  were  now  urging  him  to 
commit.  He  would  find  tha^  in  try- 
ing to  quiet  one  set  of  malecontents,  he 
hfui  created  another.  As  surely  as  he 
yielded  to  the  clamour  raised  at  I)ublin 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
he  would,  from  the  day  on  which  he 
returned  to  Westminster,  be  assailed 
by  as  loud  and  pertinacious  a  clamour 
for  a  repeal  of  tiiat  repeal  He  could 
not  but  be  aware  that  no  English  Par- 
liament, however  loyal,  would  permit 
such  laws  as  were  now  passing  through 
the  Irish  Parliament  to  stand.  Had 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  part 
of  Ireland  against  the  universal  sense 
of  England  ?  If  so,  to  what  could  he 
look  forward  but  another  banishment 
and  another  deposition?  Or  would 
he,  when  he  had  recovered  the  greater 
kingdom,  revoke  the  boons  by  which, 
in  his  distress,  he  had  purchased  the 
help  of  the  smaller?  It  might  seem 
an  insult  to  him  even  to  suggest  that 
he  could  harbour  the  thought  of  such 
unprincely,  of  such  unmanly,  perfidy. 
Yet  what  other  course  would  be  left  to 
him  ?  And  was  it  not  better  for  him 
to  refuse  unreasonable  concessions  now 
than  to  retract  those  concessions  here- 


after in  a  manner  which  must  bring  on 
him  reproaches  insupportable  to  a  nobln 
mind?  His  situation  was  doubtlefts 
embarrassing.  Yet  in  this  case,  as  iu 
other  cases,  it  'Would  be  found  that 
the  path  of  justice  was  the  path  of 
wisdom.* 

Though  James  had,  in  his  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  declared 
against  the  Act  of  Settlement^  he  felt 
that  these  arguments  were  unanswer- 
able. He  held  several  conferences  witli 
the  leading  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  earnestly  recommended 
moderation.  But  his  exhortations  irri- 
tated the  passions  which  he  wished  to 
allay.  Mimy  of  the  native  gentry  held 
high  and  violent  language.  It  was 
impudent)  they  said,  to  talk  about  the 
rights  of  purchasers.  How  could  right 
spring  out  of  wrong?  People  who 
diose  to  buy  propraty  acquired  by 
iigustice  must  take  the  consequences 
of  their  folly  and  cupidity.  It  was 
clear  that  the  Lower  House  was  alto- 
gether impracticable.  James  had,  four 
years  before,  refused  to  make  the 
smallest  concession  to  the  most  obse- 
quious parliament  that  has  ever  sat  in 
England;  and  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  obstinacy,  which  he 
had  never  wanted  when  it  was  a  vice, 
would  not  have  failed  him  now  when 
it  would  have  been  a  virtue.  During 
a  short  time  he  seemed  determined  to 
act  justly.  He  even  talked  of  dissolv- 
ing the  parliament  The  chiefs  of  the 
old  Celtic  families,  on  the  other  hand, 
said  publicly  that^  if  he  did  not  give 
them  back  their  inheritance,  Siey 
would  not  fight  for  his.  His  very 
soldiers  railed  on  him  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin.  At  length  he  determined  to 
go  down  himself  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
not  in  his  robes  and  crown,  but  in  the 
garb  in  which  he  had  been  used  to 
attend  debates  at  Westminster,  and 
persoDally  to  solicit  the  Lords  to  put 
some  check  on  the  violence  of  the 
Commons.  But  just  as  he  was  getting 
into  his  coach  for  this  purpose  he  was 
stopped  by  Avaux.     Avaux  was  as 

*  See  the  paper  deliyered  to  James  by  Chief 
Justice  Keating,  and  the  speech  of  the  Bishop 
of  Meath.  Botii  are  in  King's  Appendix. 
Life  of  James,  ii.  857--S61. 
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zealous  as  any  Irishman  for  the  bills 
which  the  Commons  were  urging  for- 
wiird.  It  was  enough  for  him  that 
those  bills  seemed  likely  to  make  the 
enmity  between  England  and  Ireland 
irreooncileable.  His  remonstrances  in- 
duced James  to  abstain  from  openly 
opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement. Still  the  unfortunate  Prince 
continued  to  cherish  some  faint  hope 
that  the  law  for  which  the  Commons 
were  so  sealous  would  be  rejected,  or 
at  least  modified,  by  the  Peers.  Lord 
Granard,  one  of  the  few  Protestant 
noblemen  who  sate  in  that  parliament^ 
exerted  himself  strenuously  on  the 
side  of  public  faith  and  sound  policy. 
The  King  sent  him  a  message  of 
thanks.  <*  We  Protestants,"  said  Gra- 
nard  to  Powis  who  brought  the  mes- 
sage, "are  few  in  number.  We  can 
ilo  little.  His  H^estv  should  try 
]iL8  influence  with  the  Koman  Catho- 
lics.*' '*  His  Migesty,"  answered  Powis, 
with  an  oath,  "dares  not  say  what 
}:e  thinks."  A  few  days  later  James 
met  Qranard  riding  towards  the 
parliament  house.  "Where  are  you 
going,  my  Lord?"  said  the  King. 
"  To  enter  my  protest,  Sir,"  answered 
Granard,  "against  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement."  "  You  are  right," 
said  the  King:  "but  I  am  &llen 
into  the  hands  of  people  who  will 
ram  that  and  much  more  down  my 
throat."  * 

James  yielded  to  the  will  of  the 
Commons:  but  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression which  his  short  and  feeble 
resistance  had  made  upon  them  was 
not  to  be  removed  by  his  submission. 
They  regarded  him  with  profound  dis- 
trust :  they  considered  him  as  at  heart 
an  Englishman ;  and  not  a  day  passed 
without  some  indication  of  this  feeling. 
They  were  in  no  haste  to  grant  him  a 
supply.  One  party  among  them  planned 
an  address  urging  him  to  dismiss  Mel- 
fort  as  an  enemy  of  their  nation. 
Another  party  drew  up  a  bill  for  de- 
posing all  the  Protestant  Bishops,  even 
the  four  who  were  then  actually  sitting 
in   Parliament.    It  was  not  without 
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difficulty  that  Avauz  and  Tyroonnel, 
whose  influence  in  the  Lower  House 
far  exceeded  the  King^s,  could  restrain 
the  zeal  of  the  majority.* 

It  is   remarkable   that,  while  the 
King   was   losing   the   confi-  ^^^^ 
deuce  and  good    wiU  of  the  imw 
Irish  Commons  by  faintly  de-  """'' 
fending  against  them,  in  one  quarter, 
the  institution  of   property,   he  wbs 
himself,  in  another  quarter,  attaddng 
that  institution  with  a  violence,  if  pos- 
sible, more  reckless  than  theirs.    He 
soon  found  that  no  money  came  intD 
his  Exchequer.    The  cause  was  suffi- 
ciently obvious.    Trade  was  at  an  end. 
Floating  capital  had  been  withdraini 
in  great  masses  from,  the  island.    Of 
the  flxed  capital  much  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  rest  was  lying  idle. 
Thousands  of  those  Protestants  who 
were  the  most  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent part  of  the  population  had  emi- 
grated to  England.     Thousands  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  places  which  still 
held  out  for  William  and  Mary.    Of 
the    Boman    Catholic  peasantry  who 
were  in  the  vigour  of  life  the  majority 
had  enlisted  in  the  army  or  had  joined 
gangs  of  plunderers.     The  poverty  of 
the  treasury  was  the  necessary  effect 
of  the  poverty  of  the  country :  public 
prosperity  could  be  restored  only  by 
the  restoration  of  private  prosperity; 
and    private  prosperity  could  be  re- 
stored only  by    years   of  peace  and 
security.     James  was  absurd  enough 
to  imagine  that  there  was    a    more 
speedy  and  efficacious  remedy.     He 
could,  he  conceived,  at  once  extricate 
himself  from  his  financial  difficulties 
by  the   simple   process   of  caUing  a 
farthing  a  shilling.    The  right  of  coin- 
ing was  undoubtedly  a  flower  of  the 
prerogative ;  and,  in  his  view,  the  right 
of  coining  included  the  right  of  debas- 
ing the  coin.    Pots,  pans,  knockers  of 
doors,  pieces  of  ordnance  which  had 
long  been  past  use,  were  carried  to  the 
mint    In  a  short  time  lumps  of  base 
metal,  nominally  worth  near  a  million 
sterling,   intrinsically  worth  about  a 
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*  Avaux,  -j^^  1689,  and  jS^-jRC  *"»« 
author  of  Light  to  the  Blind  strongly  oon- 
(lemns  the  indulgence  shown  to  theProtestanA 
Bishopft  who  adheored  to  James. 
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sixtieth  part  of  that  sum,  were  in 
circulation.  A  royal  edict  declared 
these  pieces  to  he  legal  tender  in  all 
cases  what.eYer.  A  mortgage  for  a 
thousand  pounds  was  cleared  off  hv  a 
bag  of  counters  made  out  of  old  kettles. 
The  creditors  who  complained  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  were  told  by  Fitton 
to  take  their  money  and  be  gone.  But 
of  aU  classes  the  tradesmen  of  Dublin, 
who  were  generally  Protestants,  were 
the  greatest  losers.  At  first,  of  course, 
they  raised  their  demands:  but  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  took  on  them- 
selyes  to  meet  this  heretical  machina- 
tion by  putting  forth  a  tariff  regulating 
prices.  Any  man  who  belonged  to  the 
caste  now  dominant  might  walk  into  a 
shop,  lay  on  the  counter  a  bit  of  brass 
worth  threepence,  and  carry  off  goods 
to  the  value  of  half  a  guinea.  Legal 
redress  was  out  of  the  question.  Indeed 
the  sufferers  thought  themselves  happy 
i^  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  stock  in 
trade,  they  could  redeem  their  limbs 
and  their  lives.  There  was  not  a 
baker's  shop  in  the  city  round  which 
twenty  or  thirty  soldiers  were  not  con- 
stantly prowling.  Some  persons  who 
refused  the  base  money  were  arrested 
by  troopers  and  carried  before  the 
I^vost  Marshal,  who  cursed  them, 
swore  at  them,  locked  them  up  in 
dark  cells,  and,  by  threatening  to  hang 
them  at  their  own  doors,  soon  over- 
came their  resistance.  Of  all  the 
plagues  of  that  time  none  made  a 
deeper  or  a  more  lasting  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  P^testants  of 
Dublin  than  the  plague  of  the  brass 
money.  *  To  the  recollection  of  the 
confusion  and  misery  which  had  been 
produced  by  James's  coin  must  be  in 
part  ascribed  the  strenuous  opposition 
which,  thirty  five  years  later,  large 
classes,  firmly  attadfied  to  the  House 
of  Hanover,  offered  to  the  government 
of  Greorge  the  First  in  the  affair  of 
Wood's  patent. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  James, 
in  thus  altering,  by  liis  own  authority, 

*  King,  iii.  11. ;  Brief  Memoirs  by  Haynes, 
Assay  Master  of  the  Mint,  among  the  Lans- 
downe  MSS.  at  the  British  Musenm,  No.  801. 
f  have  seen  several  specimens  of  this  coin. 
The  execution  is  surprisingly  good,  all  cir- 
cumstances considered. 


the  terms  of  all  the  contracts  in  the 
kingdom,  assumed  a  power  which  be- 
longed only  to  the  whole  legislature. 
Yet  the  Commons  did  not  remonstrate. 
There  was  no  power,  however  uncon- 
stitutional, which  they  were  not  willing 
to  concede  to  him,  as  long  as  he  used 
it  to  crush  and  plunder  the  English 
population.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
respected  no  prerogative,  however  an- 
cient, however  legitimate,  however 
salutary,  if  they  apprehended  that  he 
might  use  it  to  protect  the  race  which 
they  abhorred.  They  were  not  satis- 
fied till  they  had  extorted  his  reluctant 
consent  to  a  portentous  law,  a  law  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civilised 
countries,  the  great  Act  of  Attainder. 

A  list  was  framed  containingbetween 
two  and  three  thousand  names.  ^^  ^^ 
At  the  top  was  half  the  peerage  KctJtAu 
of  Ireland.  Then  came  baronets, 
knights,  clergymen,  squires,  merchants, 
yeomen,  artisans,  women,  children.  No 
investigation  was  made.  Any  member 
who  wished  to  rid  himself  of  a  creditor, 
a  rival,  a  private  enemy,  gave  in  the 
name  to  the  clerk  at  the  table,  and  it 
was  generally  inserted  without  discus- 
sion. The  only  debate  of  which  any 
account  has  come  down  to  us  related  to 
the  Earl  of  Strafford.  He  had  friends 
in  the  House  who  ventured  to  offer 
something  in  his  favour.  But  a  few 
words  from  Simon  Luttrell  settled  the 
question.  "  I  have,"  he  said,  "  heard 
the  King  say  some  hard  things  of  that 
lord."  This  was  thought  sufficient,  and 
the  name  of  Strafford  stands  fifth  in 
the  long  table  of  the  proscribed.* 

Days  were  fixed  before  which  those 
whose  names  were  on  the  list  were  re- 
quired to  surrender  themselves  to  such 
justice  as  was  then  administered  to  Eng- 
lish Protestants  in  Dublin.  If  a  proscrib- 
ed person  was  in  Ireland,  he  must  sur- 
render himself  by  the  tenth  of  August. 
If  he  had  left  Ireland  since  the  fifth  of 
November  1688,  he  must  surrender 
himself  by  the  first  of  September.  If 
he  had  left  Ireland  before  the  fifth  of 
November  1688,  he  must  surrender 
himself  by  the  first  of  October.  If  he 
failed  to  appear  by  the  appointed  day, 

*  King,  iii.  1 2. 
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he  "was  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  withoat  a  trial,  and  hia  pro- 
perty was  to  be  confiscated.  It  might 
be  physically  impossible  for  him  to 
deliver  himself  np  within  the  time 
fixed  by  the  Act  He  might  be  bed- 
ridden. He  miffht  be  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  might  be  in  prison.  In- 
deed there  notorionsly  were  such  cases. 
Among  the  attainted  Lords  was  Mount- 
joT.  He  had  been  induced,  by  the 
Tillany  of  Tyrconnel,  to  trust  himself  at 
Saint  Germains :  he  had  been  thrown 
Into  the  Bastile:  he  was  still  lying 
there ;  and  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
not  ashamed  to  enact  that»  unless  he 
could,  within  a  few  weeks,  make  his 
escape  from  his  cell,  and  present  himself 
at  Ihiblin,  he  should  be  put  to  death.* 
As  it  was  not  even  pretended  that 
there  had  been  any  inquiry  into  the 
guilt  of  those  who  were  thus  proscribed, 
as  not  a  single  one  among  them  had 
been  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  as 
it  was  certain  that  it  would  be  physi- 
cally impossible  for  many  of  them  to 
surrender  themselves  in  time,  it  was 
clear  that  nothing  but  a  large  exercise 
of  the  royal  prerogative  of  jnercv  could 
prevent  me  perpetration  of  iniquities 
80  horrible  that  no  precedent  could  be 
found  for  them  even  in  the  lamentable 
history  of  the  troubles  of  Ireland.  The 
Commons  therefore  determined  that 
the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  should 
be  limited.  Several  regulations  were 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
passing  of  pardons  difiicalt  and  costly ; 
and  finally  it  was  enacted  that  every 
pardon  granted  by  His  Mi^esty,  after 
the  end  of  November  1689,  to  any  of 
the  many  hundreds  of  persons  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  death  without  a  trial, 
should  be  absolutely  void  and  of  none 
effect.  Sir  Eichard  Nagle  came  in  state 
to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  and  presented 
the  bill  with  a  speech  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  **  Many  of  the  persons  here 
attainted,"  said  he,  *'  have  been  proved 
traitors  by  such  evidence  as  satisfies  us. 
As  to  the  rest  we  have  followed  common 
fame."t 

*  An  Act  for  the  Attainder  of  diyenBebels 
and  for  preserving  the  Interest  of  loyal  Sub- 
jects, London,  1690. 

t  King,  iii.  18. 


With  such  reckless  barbarily  was 
the  list  framed  that  fiinatical  royalists, 
who  were,  at  that  very  time,  hazarding 
their  property,  their  liberty,  their  lives, 
in  the  cause  of  James,  were  not  secure 
from  proscription.  The  most  learned 
man  of  whom  the  Jacobite  party  could 
boast  was  Henry  Dodwell,  Gamdenian 
Professor  in  the  Universi^  of  Oxford. 
In  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy  he 
shrank  from  no  sacrifice  and  from  no 
danger.  It  was  about  him  that  William 
uttered  those  memorable  words :  ^'Hie 
has  set  his  heart  on  being  a  martyr; 
and  I  have  set  mine  on  disappointiog 
him.'*  But  James  was  more  cruel  to 
friends  than  William  to  foes.  Dodwell 
was  a  Protestant :  he  had  some  property 
in  Connaught :  these  crimes  were  suf- 
ficient; and  he  was  set  down  in  the 
long  roll  of  those  who  were  doomed  to 
thegallowB  and  the  quartering  blocL* 

That  James  would  give  his  assent  to 
a  bill  which  took  from  him  the  power 
of  pardoning,  seemed  to  many  persons 
impossible.  He  had,  four  years  before, 
quarrelled  with  the  most  loyal  of  par- 
liaments rather  than  cede  a  prerogative 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.  It  might, 
therefore,  well  be  expected  that  he 
would  now  have  struggled  hard  to  re- 
tain a  precious  prerogative  which  had 
been  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors  ever 
since  the  origin  of  the  monarchy,  and 
which  even  the  Whigs  allowed  to  be  a 
fiower  properly  belonging  to  the  Crown. 
The  stem  look  and  raised  Toice  with 
which  he  had  reprimanded  the  Tory 
gentlemen,  who,  in  the  language  o( 
profound  reverence  and  ferventaffectioii, 
implored  him  not  to  dispense  with  the 
laws,  would  now  have  been  in  place. 
He  might  also  have  seen  that  the  right 
course  was  the  wise  course.  Had  he, 
on  this  great  occasion,  had  the  spirit 
to  declare  that  he  would  not  shed  the 
blood  of  the  innocent,  and  that,  even 
as  respected  the  guilty,  he  would  not 
divest  nimself  of  the  power  of  temper- 

*  His  name  is  in  the  first  colomn  of  page 
<^0.  in  that  edition  of  the  List  which  was 
licensed  March  26.  1690.  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  proecrthed  person  mnat 
have  been  some  other  Henry  Dodwell.  But 
Bishop  Eennet's  second  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  1716,  leaves  no  doubt  about  the 
matter. 
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ing  judgment  with  mercy,  he  would 
have  regained  more  hearts  in  Enghmd 
than  he  wonld  have  lost  in  Ireland. 
But  it  was  ever  his  fate  to  resist  where 
he  should  hare  yielded,  and  to  yield 
where  he  should  haxe  resisted.  The 
most  wicked  of  all  laws  received  his 
sanction ;  and  it  is  but  a  very  small 
extenuation  of  his  guilt  that  his  sanction 
was  somewhat  reluctantly  given. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
the  completeness  of  this  great  crime, 
extreme  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
persons  who  were  attainted,  from  know- 
ing that  they  were  attainted,  till  the 
day  of  grace  fixed  in  the  Act  was 
passed.  The  roll  of  names  was  not 
published,  but  kept  carefully  locked  up 
in  Fitton's  doset.  Some  Protestants, 
who  still  adhered  to  the  cause  of  James, 
but  who  were  anxious  to  know  whether 
any  of  their  friends  or  relations  had 
been  proscribed,  tried  hard  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  the  list ;  but  solicitation,  re- 
monstrance, even  bribery,  proved  vain. 
Not  a  single  copy  got  abroad  till  it  was 
too  late  for  any  of  the  thousands  who 
had  been  condemned  without  a  trial  to 
obtain  a  pardon.* 

Towards  the  close  of  July  James 
junM  prorogued  the  Houses.  They 
Si^^S^  ^ad  sate  more  than  ten  weeks ; 
««»»•  and  in  that  space  of  time  they 
had  proved  most  fuUy  that,  great  as 
have  been  the  evils  which  Protestant 
ascendency  has  produced  in  Ireland, 
the  evils  produced  by  Popish  ascend- 
ency would  have  been  greater  still. 
That  the  colonists,  when  they  had  won 
the  victory,  grossly  abused  it^  that  their 
legislation  was,  during  many  years, 
unjust  and  tyrannical,  is  most  true. 
But  it  is  not  less  true  that  they  never 
quite  came  up  to  the  atrocious  example 
set  by  their  vanquished  enemy  during 
his  short  tenure  of  power. 

Indeed,  while  James  was  loudly 
boasting  that  he  had  passed  an  Act 
granting  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to 

*  A  list  of  mostof  the  Names  of  the  Nobi- 
lity, Gentry,  and  Cknnmonalty  of  England  and 
Ireland  (amongst  whom  are  several  Women 
and  Children)  who  are  all,  by  an  Act  of  a 
Pretended  Parliament  assembled  in  Dublin, 
attainted  of  High  Treason,  1690 ;  An  Aoeonnt 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  late  King  James  in 
Ireland,  1690 ;  King,  iii.  13. ;  Memoirs  of  Ire- 
land, 1716. 


all  sects,  a  persecution  as  cruel  as  that  of 
Languedoc  was  raging  through  p,,^,. 
aU  &e  provinces  which  owned  hod  of  iIm 
his  authority.  It  was  said  J^in 
by  those  who  wished  to  find  ^^*^ 
an  excuse  for  him  that  almost  all 
the  Protestants,  who  still  remained  in 
Mimster,  Connaught,  and  Leinster, 
were  his  enemies,  and  that  it  was  not  as 
schismatics,  but  as  rebels  in  heart,  who 
wanted  only  opportunity  to  become 
rebels  in  act,  that  he  gave  them  up  to 
be  oppre89ed  and  despoiled;  and  to 
this  excuse  some  weight  might  have 
been  allowed  if  he  had  strenuously  ex- 
erted himself  to  protect  those  few 
colonists,  who,  though  firmly  attached 
to  the  reformed  reli^on,  were  still  true 
to  the  doctrines  of  nonresistance  and  of 
indefeasible  hereditary  right.  But 
even  these  devoted  royalists  found  that 
their  heresy  was  in  his  view  a  crime  for 
which  no  services  or  sacrifices  would 
atone.  Three  or  four  noblemen,  mem- 
bers of  the  Anglican  Church,  who  had 
welcomed  him  to  Ireland,  and  had  sate 
in  his  Parliament^  represented  to  him 
that,  if  the  rule  which  forbade  any 
Protestant  to  possess  any  weapon  were 
strictly  enforced,  their  country  houses 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Kappa- 
rees,  and  obtained  from  him  permission 
to  keep  arms  sufficient  for  a  few  ser- 
vants. But  Avaux  remonstrated.  The 
indulgence,  he  said,  was  grossly  abused: 
these  Protestant  lords  were  not  to  be 
trusted :  they  were  turning  their  houses 
into  fortresses :  His  Msg'esty  would 
soon  have  reason  to  repent  his  goodness. 
These  representations  prevailed;  and 
Boman  Catholic  troops  were  quartered 
in  the  suspected  dwellings.^ 

Still  harder  was  the  lot  of  those 
Protestant  deigymen  who  continued  to 
cling,  with  desperate  fidelity,  to  the 
cause  of  the  Lord's  Anointed.  Of  all 
the  Anglican  divines  the  one  who  had 
the  largest  share  of  James's  good  graces 
seems  to  have  been  Cartwright.  Whe- 
ther Cartwright  could  long  have  con- 
tinued to  be  a  favourite  without  beine 
an  apostate  may  be  doubted.  He  died 
a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland ; 
and  thenceforward  his  church  had  no 
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one  to  plead  her  canae.  NeTertheless 
a  few  of  her  prelates  and  priests  oon- 
tinned  for  a  time  to  teach  -what  thej 
had  taught  in  the  days  of  the  Ezdn- 
sion  Bill.  Bat  it  was  at  the  peril  of 
life  and  limb  that  they  exercised  their 
ftmctions.  'Every  wearer  of  a  cassock 
was  a  mark  for  the  insults  and  outrages 
of  Boldien  and  Rapparees.  In  the 
country  his  house  was  robbed,  and  he 
was  fortunate  if  it  was  not  burned  oyer 
his  head.  He  was  hunted  through  the 
streets  of  Dublin  with  cries  of  **  There 
goes  the  devil  of  a  heretic"  Some- 
times he  was  knocked  down :  sometimes 
he  was  cudgelled.*  The  rulers  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  trained  in  the 
Anglican  doctrine  of  passive  obedience, 
had  greeted  James  on  his  first  arrival 
at  the  Castle,  and  had  been  assured  by 
him  that  he  would  protect  them  in  the 
emovment  of  their  property  and  their 
privileges.  They  were  now,  without 
any  trial,  without  any  accusation,  thrust 
out  of  their  house.  The  communion 
plate  of  the  chapel,  the  books  in  the 
library,  the  very  chairs  and  beds  of  the 
collegians  were  seized.  Fart  of  the 
building  was  turned  into  a  magazine, 
part  into  a  barrack,  part  into  a  prison. 
Simon  Luttrell,  who  was  Governor  of 
the  capital,  was,  with  great  difficulty 
and  by  powerful  intercession,  induced 
to  let  the  ejected  fellows  and  scholars 
depart  in  safety.  He  at  length  per- 
mitted them  to  remain  at  large,  with 
this  condition,  that,  on  pain  of  death, 
no  three  of  them  should  meet  together.f 
No  Protestant  divine  suffered  more 
hardships  than  Doctor  William  King, 
Dean  of  Saint  Patrick's.  He  had  been 
long  distinguished  by  the  fervour  with 
which  he  had  inculcated  the  duty  of 
passively  obeying  even  the  worst  rulers. 
At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  pub- 
lished a  defence  of  the  Revolution,  and 
had  accepted  a  mitre  from  the  new 
government,  he  was  reminded  that  he 
had  invoked  the  divine  veugeance  on 
the  usurpers,  and  had  declared  himself 
willing  to  die  a  hundred  deaths  rather 
than  desert  the  cause  of  hereditary 
right    He  had  said  that  the  true  re- 

*  Ei]ig*8  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland, 
ilL19. 
t  Ibid,  lit  15. 


ligion  had  often  been  strengthened  by 
persecution,  but  could  never  be  strength- 
ened by  rebellion ;  that  it  would  be  a 
glorious  day  for  the  Church  of  England 
when  a  whole  cartload  of  her  ministers 
should  go  to  the  gallows  for  the  doctrine 
of  nonresistanoe ;  and  that  his  highest 
ambition  was  to  be  one  of  such  a  com- 
pany.* It  is  not  improbable  that, 
when  he  spoke  thus,  he  felt  as  he  spoke. 
But  his  principles,  though  they  might 
perhaps  have  held  out  against  the 
severities  and  the  promises  of  William, 
were  not  proof  against  the  ingratitade 
of  James.  Human  nature  at  last  as- 
serted its  rights.  After  King  had  been 
repeatedly  imprisoned  by  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  was  devotedly 
attached,  after  he  had  been  insulted 
and  threatened  in  his  own  choir  by  the 
soldiers,  after  he  had  been  interdicted 
from  buiying  in  his  own  churchyard 
and  from  preaching  in  his  own  piQpit, 
after  he  had  narrowly  escaped  with  life 
from  a  musketshot  fired  at  him  in  the 
street,  he  began  to  think  the  Whig 
theory  of  government  less  unreasonable 
and  imchristian  than  it  had  once  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  persuaded  himself 
that  the  oppressed  Church  might  law- 
fully accept  deliverance,  if  God  should 
be  pleased,  by  whatever  means,  to  send 
it  to  her. 

In  no  long  time  it  appeared  that 
James  would  have  done  well  ^g^^,^ 
to  hearken  to  those  counsellors  docedin 
who  had  told  him  that  the  acts  byST^ 
by  which  he  was  trying  to  make  J^d"" 
himself  popular  in  one  of  his 
three  ^riT1g<^f>mi^^  would  make  him  odious 
in  the  otiiers.     It  was  in  some  sense 
fortunate  for  England  that,  after  he 
had  ceased  to  reign  here,  he  continued 
during  more  than  a  year  to  reign  in 
Ireland.      The  Revolution   had  been 
followed  by  a  reaction  of  public  feeling 
in  his  favour.     That  reaction,  if  it  had 
been  suffered  to  proceed  uninterrupted, 
might  perhaps  not  have  ceased  till  he 
was  again  King :  but  it  was  violently 
interrupted  by  himself.    He  would  not 
suffer  his  people  to  forget:  he  would 
not  suffer  them  to  hope:  while  they 
were  trying  to  find  excuses  for  his  past 
errors,  and  to  persuade  themselves  that 
*  Leslie's  Answer  to  King. 
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he  would  not  repeat  those  errors,  lie 
forced  upon  them,  in  their  own  despite, 
the  conviction  ^hat  he  was  incorrigible, 
that  the  sharpest  discipline  of  adver- 
sity had  taught  him  nothing,  and  that, 
if  they  were  weak  enough  to  recall 
him,  they  would  soon  have  to  depose 
him  again.  It  was  in  vain  that  tfie 
Jacobites  put  forth  pamphlets  about  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  had  been  treated 
by  those  who  were  nearest  to  him  in 
blood,  about  the  imperious  temper  and 
uncourteous  manners  of  William,  about 
the  favour  shown  to  the  Dutch,  about 
the  heavy  taxes,  about  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  about  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  Church 
from  the  enmity  of  Puritans  and  Lati- 
tudinarians.  James  refuted  these  pam- 
phlets far  more  effectually  than  all  the 
ablest  and  most  eloquent  Whig  writers 
united  could  have  done.  Every  week 
came  the  news  that  he  had  passed  some 
new  Act  for  rebbing  or  murdering  Pro- 
testants. Every  colonist  who  succeeded 
in  stealing  across  the  sea  from  Leinster 
to  Holyhead  or  Bristol,  brought  fearful 
reports  of  the  tyranny  under  which  his 
brethren  groaned.  What  impression 
these  reports  made  on  the  Protestants 
of  our  island  may  be  easily  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  they  moved  the  in- 
dignation of  Eonquillo,  a  Spaniard  and 
a  bigoted  member  of  the  Church  of 
Eome^  He  informed  his  Court  that, 
though  the  English  laws  against  Popery 
might  seem  severe,  they  were  so  much 
mitigated  by  the  prudence  and  hu- 
manity of  the  Government,  that  they 
caused  no  annoyance  to  quiet  people ; 
and  he  took  upon  himself  to  assure  the 
Holy  See  that  what  a  Eoman  Catholic 
suffered  in  London  was  nothing  when 
compared  with  what  a  Protestant  suf- 
fered in  Ireland.* 

The  fugitive  EngKshry  found  in  Eng- 
land warm  sympathy  and  munificent 
relief.  Many  were  received  into  the 
houses  of  friends  and  kinsmen.  Many 
were  indebted  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  the  liberality  of  strangers. 

*  "En  oomparazion  de  lo  qne  Be  hace  in 

^     „  April  29. 

IrlandaoonlosFrot^taaites,e8nada.   "g;^^ 

1689  ;  "  Para  que  vea  Su  Santitad  que  aqui 
eetan  los  Catolioosmasbenignamentetratados 

que  los  Protestantes  in  Irlanda.*'    June  ||. 


Among  those  who  bore  a  part  in  this 
work  of  mercy,  none  contributed  more 
largely  or  less  ostentatiously  than  the 
Queen.  The  House  of  Commons  placed 
at  the  King^s  disposal  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  for  the  relief  of  those  refagees 
whose  wants  were  most  pressing,  and  re- 
quested him  to  give  commissions  in  the 
army  to  those  who  were  qualified  for 
military  employment.*  An  Act  was 
also  passed  enabling  beneficed  clergy- 
men who  had  fied  from  Ireland  to  hold 
preferment  in  England.t  Yet  the  in- 
terest which  the  nation  felt  in  these 
unfortunate  guests  was  languid  when 
compared  with  the  interest  excited  by 
that  portion  of  the  Saxon  colony  which 
still  maintained  in  Ulster  a  desperate 
confiict  against  overwhelming  odds.  On 
this  subject  scarcely  one  dissentient 
voice  was  to  be  heard  in  our  island. 
Whigs,  Tories,  nay  even  those  Jacobites 
in  whom  Jacobitism  had  not  extin- 
guished every  patriotic  sentiment^ 
gloried  in  the  glory  of  Enniskillen  and 
Londonderry.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  all  of  one  mind.  "  This  is  no  time 
to  be  counting  cost,"  said  honest  Birch, 
who  well  remembered  the  way  in  which 
Oliver  had  made  war  on  the  Irish. 
"Are  those  brave  fellows  in  London- 
derry to  be  deserted  ?  If  we  lose  them 
will  not  all  the  world  cry  shame  upon 
us  ?  A  boom  across  the  river !  Why 
have  we  not  cut  the  boom  in  pieces  ? 
Are  our  brethren  to  perish  almost  in 
sight  of  England,  within  a  few  hours* 
voyage  of  our  shores?"  J  Howe,  the 
most  vehement  man  of  one  party,  de- 
clared that  the  hearts  of  the  people 
were  set  on  Ireland.  Seymour,  the 
leader  of  the  other  party,  declared  that, 
though  he  had  not  taken  part  in  setting 
up  the  new  government,  he  should 
cordially  support  it  in  aU  that  might 
be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
Ireland.!  The  Commons  appointed  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  delays  and  miscarriages  which  had 
been  all  but  fatal  to  the  Englishry  of 
Ulster.  The  officers  to  whose  treachery 
or  cowardice  the  public  ascribed  the 

*  Commons'  Journals,  June  15. 1689. 
t  Stat.  1  W.  &  M.  seas.  1.  c.  29. 
t  Grey's  Debates,  June  19. 1689. 
5  Ibid.  Jitno  22. 1689. 
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eabunitief  of  Londonderry  were  put 
under  arrest.  Londj  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  Cunningham  to  the  Oate  Houm. 
The  agitation  of  the  public  mind  was 
in  some  degree  calmed  py  the  announce- 
ment that)  before  the  end  of  summer, 
an  army  powerftil  enough  to  reestablish 
the  English  ascendency  in  Lreland 
would  be  sent  across  Saint  Gteorge's 
Channel,  and  that  Schomberg  would  be 
the  G^eraL  In  the  meantime  an  ex- 
pedition which  was  thought  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  relief  of  Londonderry 
was  despatched  from  Liverpool  under 
the  command  of  Kirke.  The  dogged 
obstinacy  with  which  this  man  had, 
in  spite  of  royal  solicitations,  adhered 
to  ms  religion,  and  the  part  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  Beyolution,  had  per- 
haps entitled  him  to  an  amnesty  for 
past  crimes.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  Ch)yemment  should 
have  selected  for  a  post  of  the  highest 
importance  an  officer  who  was  generally 
and  justly  hated,  who  had  never  shown 
eminent  talents  for  war,  and  who,  both 
in  Africa  and  in  England,  had  noto- 
riously tolerated  among  his  soldiers  a 
licentiousness,  not  only  shocking  to 
humanity,  but  also  incompatible  with 
discipline. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  May,  Kirke's 
xgOf^^  of  troops  embarked :  on  the 
th«Ennu.  twenty-sccoud  thev  Sailed :  but 
"^-  contriy  wind- mide  the  P.B- 
sage  slow,  and  forced  the  armament  to 
stop  long  at  the  Isle  of  Man.  Mean- 
while the  Protestants  of  Ulster  were 
defending  themselves  with  stubborn 
courage  against  a  great  superiority  of 
force.  The  Enniskilleners  had  never 
ceased  to  wage  a  vigorous  partisan  war 
against  the  native  population.  Early 
in  May  they  marched  to  encounter  a 
large  body  of  troops  from  Connaught, 
who  had  made  an  inroad  into  Donegal. 
The  Irish  were  speedily  routed,  and 
fled  to  Sligo  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  men  killed  and  sixty  taken. 
Two  small  pieces  of  artilleiy  and  several 
horses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. Elated  by  this  success,  the 
Enniskilleners  soon  invaded  the  county 
of  Cavan,  drove  before  them  fifteen 
hundred  of  James's  troops,  took  and 
destroyed  the  castle  of  Ballincarrig, 


reputed  the  strongest  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  carried  off  the  pikes 
and  muskets  of  the  garrison.  The  next 
incursion  was  into  Meath.  Three  thou- 
sand oxen  and  two  thousand  sheep  were 
swept  away  and  brought  safe  to  the 
little  island  in  Lough  Erne.  These 
daring  exploits  spread  terror  even  to  the 
gates  of  Dublin.  Colonel  Hugh  Suther- 
uind  was  ordered  to  mardh  against 
Enniskillen  with  a  regiment  of  dragoons 
and  two  regiments  of  foot.  He  carried 
with  him  arms  for  the  native  peaaantiy ; 
and  many  repaired  to  his  standard. 
The  Enniskilleners  did  not  wait  till  he 
came  into  their  neighbourhood,  but 
advanced  to  encounter  him.  He  de- 
clined an  action,  and  retreated,  leaving 
his  stores  at  Belturbet  under  the  care 
of  a  detachment  of  three  hundred 
soldiers.  The  Protestants  attacked 
Belturbet  with  vigour,  made  their  way 
into  a  lofty  house  which  overlooked  the 
town,  and  thence  opened  such  a  fire 
that  in  two  hours  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered. Seven  hundred  muskets,  a 
great  quantity  of  powder,  many  horses, 
many  sacks  of  biscuits,  many  barrels 
of  meal,  were  taken,  and  were  sent  to 
Enniskillen.  The  boats  which  brought 
these  precious  spoils  were  joyfully  wel- 
comed. The  fear  of  hunger  was  re- 
moved. While  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tion had,  in  many  counties,  altogether 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
in  the  expectation,  it  should  seem,  that 
marauding  would  provean  inexhaustible 
resource,  the  colonists,  true  to  the  pro- 
vident and  industrious  character  of 
their  race,  had,  in  the  midst  of  war, 
not  omitted  carefully  to  till  the  soil  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  strongholds. 
The  harvest  was  now  not  tax  remote; 
and,  till  the  harvest,  the  food  taken  from 
the  enemy  would  be  amply  sufficient* 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  success  and 
plenty,  the  Enniskilleners  were  ui,,,^^ 
tortured  by  a  cruel  anxiety  for  i^idMk- 
Londondeny.  They  were  bound  ***^* 
to  the  defenders  of  that  city,  not  only 
by  religious  and  national  sympathy, 

*  Hamilton's  True  Relation ;  Mac  Comuck'fl 
Further  Aooount.  Of  the  ialand  generally, 
Avanx  says, "  On  n'atfcend  rlen  de  oette  reodta 
cy,  les  payeans  ayant  pxeaqne  toos  pris  let 
armes."— Letter  to  Lonvols,  March  ||.  1689. 
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but  by  common  interest  For  there 
could  be  no  donbt  that,  if  Londonderry 
fell,  the  whole  Irish  army  would  in- 
stantly march  in  irresistible  force  upon 
Lough  T^e.  Yet  what  could  be 
done?  Some  brave  men  were  for 
making  a  desperate  attempt  to  relieye 
the  besieged  city ;  but  the  odds  were 
too  great.  Detachments  however  were 
sent  wMch  infested  the  rear  of  the 
blockading  army,  cut  off  supplies,  and, 
on  one  occasion,  carried  away  the  horses 
of  three  entire  troops  of  cavalry.*  Still 
the  line  of  posts  which  surrounded 
Londonderry  by  land  remained  un- 
broken. The  river  was  still  strictly 
closed  and  guarded.  Within  the  walls 
the  distress  had  become  extreme.  So 
early  as  the  eighth  of  June  horseflesh 
was  almost  the  only  meat  which  could 
be  purchased;  and  of  horseflesh  the 
supply  was  scanty.  It  was  necessary 
to  make  up  the  defldency  with  tallow ; 
and  even  tallow  was  doled  out  with  a 
parsimonious  hand. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June  a  gleam  of 
hope  appeared.    The  sentinels 
uof^nder  ou  the  top  of  the  Cathedral  saw 
rilSln''    ®*^  ^^®  miles  off  in  the  bay 
F*"S?       of  Lough  Foyle.   Thirty  vessels 
^'  of  different  sizes  were  counted. 

Signals  were  made  firom  the  steeples 
and  returned  from  the  mast  heads,  but 
were  imperfectly  understood  on  both 
sides.  At  last  a  messenger  from  the 
fleet  eluded  the  Irish  sentinels,  dived 
under  the  boom,  and  informed  the 
garrison  that  Kirke  had  arrived  from 
England  with  troops,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion,  and   provisions,   to   relieve  the 

city.t 

In  Londonderry  expectation  was  at 
the  height:  but  a  few  hours  of  feverish 
joy  were  followed  by  weeks  of  misery. 
Kirke  tiiought  it  unsafe  to  make  any 
attempt^  either  by  land  or  by  water, 
on  the  lines  of  the  besiegers,  and  re- 
tired to  the  entrance  of  Lough  Foyle, 
where,  during  several  weeks,  he  lay 
inactive. 

And  now  the  pressure  of  famine  be- 
came every  day  more  severe.  A  strict 
search  was  made  in  all  the  recesses 
of  all  the  houses   of  the  city;   and 

«  Hamilton's  True  Belation. 
t  Walker. 


some  provisions,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed in  cellars  by  people  who  had 
since  died  or  made  their  escape,  were 
discovered  and  carried  to  the  magazines. 
The  stock  of  cannon  balls  was  almost 
exhausted;  and  their  place  was  sup- 
plied by  brickbats  eooted  with  lead. 
Pestilence  began,  aa  usual,  to  make  its 
appearance  in  tiie  train  of  hunger. 
Fifteen  officers  died  of  fever  in  one 
day.  The  Governor  Baker  was  among 
those  who  sank  under  the  disease.  His 
place  was  supplied  by  Colonel  John 
Mitchelbume.* 

Meanwhile  it  was  known  at  Dublin 
that  Kirke  and  his  squadron  were  on 
the  coast  of  Ulster.  The  alarm  was 
great  at  the  Castie.  Even  before  this 
news  arrived,  Avaux  had  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  Eichard  Hamilton  was 
unequal  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  had  therefore  been  resolved 
that  Bosen  should  take  the  chief  com- 
mand. He  was  now  sent  down  with  aU 
speed.t 

On  the  nineteenth  of  June  he  arrived 
at  the  head  quarters  of  the  cmeityer 
besieging  army.  At  first  he  ^^' 
attempted  to  undermine  the  walls ;  but 
his  plan  was  discovered ;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  it  after  a  sharp 
fight,  in  which  more  than  a  hundred  of 
his  men  were  slain.  Then  his  fuiy 
rose  to  a  strange  pitch.  He,  an  old 
soldier,  a  Marshal  of  France  in  ex- 
pectancy, trained  in  the  school  of  the 
greatest  generals,  accustomed,  during 
many  years,  to  scientific  war,  to  be 
baffled  by  a  mob  of  country  gentiemen, 
farmers,  shopkeepers,  who  were  pro- 
tected only  by  a  wall  which  any  good 
engineer  would  at  once  have  pronounced 
untenable !  He  raved,  he  blasphemed, 
in  a  language  of  his  own,  made  up  of 
all  the  £aleGts  spoken  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Atlantic.  He  would  raze  the 
city  to  the  ground :  he  would  spare  no 
living  thing ;  no,  not  the  young  girls ; 
not  the  babies  at  the  breast.  As  to 
the  leaders,  death  was  too  light  a  pu- 
nishment for  them  :  he  would  rack 
them :  he  would  roast  them  alive.  In 
his  rage  he  ordered  a  shell  to  be  flung 
into  the  town  with  a  letter  containing 

*  Walker ;  Mackenzie, 
t  Avaux,  June  §5. 1689, 
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a  horrible  menace.  He  would,  he  said, 
gather  intx)  one  body  all  the  Protest- 
ants who  had  remained  at  their  homes 
between  Oharlemont  and  the  sea,  old 
men,  women,  children,  many  of  tiiem 
near  in  blood  and  affection  to  the  de- 
fenders of  Londonderry.  No  protection, 
whatever  miffht  be  the  anthority  by 
which  it  had  been  given,  should  be 
respected.  The  mnltitade  thns  brought 
together  should  be  driven  under  the 
walls  of  LondonderzT,  and  shotild  there 
be  starved  to  death  in  the  sight  of  their 
countrymen,  their  friends,  their  kins- 
men. This  was  no  idle  threat.  Parties 
were  instantly  sent  out  in  all  directions 
to  collect  victims.  At  dawn,  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  of  July,  hun- 
dreds of  Protestants,  who  were  charged 
with  no  crime,  who  were  incapable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  many  of  whom  had 
protections  granted  by  James,  were 
dragged  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  It 
was  imagined  that  the  piteous  sight 
would  quell  the  spirit  of  the  colonists. 
But  the  only  effect  was  to  rouse  that 
spirit  to  still  greater  energy.  An  order 
was  immediately  put  forth  that  no  man 
should  utter  the  word  Surrender  on 
pain  of  death;  and  no  man  uttered 
that  word.  Several  prisoners  of  high 
rank  were  in  the  town.  Hitherto  they 
.  had  been  well  treated,  and  had  received 
as  good  rations  as  were  measured  out 
to  the  garrison.  They  were  now  closely 
confined.  A  gallows  was  erected  on 
one  of  the  bastions;  and  a  message 
was  conveyed  to  Bosen,  requesting  him 
to  send  a  confessor  instantly  to  prepare 
his  friends  for  death.  The  prisoners  in 
great  dismay  wrote  to  the  savage  Livo- 
.nian,  but  received  no  answer.  They 
then  addressed  themselves  to  their 
countryman,  Bichard  Hamilton.  They 
were  willing,  they  said,  to  shed  their 
blood  for  their  King ;  but  they  thought 
it  hard  to  die  the  ignominious  death  of 
thieves  in  consequence  of  the  barbarity 
of  their  own  companions  in  arms. 
Hamilton,  though  a  man  of  lax  princi- 
ples, was  not  crueL  He  had  been  dis- 
gusted by  the  inhumanity  of  Eosen, 
but,  being  only  second  in  command, 
oould  not  venture  to  express  publicly 
all  that  he  thought  He  however  re- 
monstrated strongly.    Some  Irish  oflR- 


cers  felt  on  this  occasion  as  it  was 
natural  that  brave  men  should  feel. 
and  declared,  weeping  with  pity  and 
indignation,  that  they  should  never 
cease  to  have  in  their  ears  the  cries  of 
the  poor  women  and  children  who  had 
been  driven  at  the  point  of  the  pike  to 
die  of  famine  between  the  camp  and 
city.  Bosen  persisted  during  forty 
eight  hours.  In  that  time  many  un- 
happy creatures  perished :  but  London- 
derry held  out  as  resolutely  as  ever; 
and  he  saw  that  his  crime  was  likely 
to  produce  nothing  but  hatred  and  ob- 
loquy. He  at  length  gave  way,  and 
suficored  the  survivors  to  withdraw. 
The  garrison  then  took  down  the  gal- 
lows which  had  been  erected  on  the 
bastion.* 

When  the  tidings  of  these  events 
reached  Dublin,  James,  though  by  no 
means  prone  to  compassion,  was  startled 
by  an  atrocity  of  which  tie  civil  wars 
of  England  had  furnished  no  example, 
and  was  displeased  b^  learning  Uiat 
protections,  given  by  his  authority,  and 
guaranteed  by  his  honour,  had  been 
publicly  declared  to  be  nidlities.  He 
complained  to  the  French  ambassador, 
and  said,  with  a  warmth  which  the 
occasion  fuUy  justified,  that  Bosen  was 
a  barbarous  Muscovite.  Melfort  could 
not  refrain  from  adding  that,  if  Bosen 
had  been  an  Englishman,  he  wonld 
have  been  hanged.  Avaux  was  utterly 
unable  to  understand  this  effeminate 
sensibility.  In  his  opinion,  nothing 
had  been  done  that  was  at  all  repre- 
hensible; and  he  had  some  dificultyin 
commanding  himself  when  he  heard 
the  King  and  the  secretary  blame,  in 
strong  language,  an  act  of  wholesome 
severity.t  In  truth  the  French  am- 
bassador and  the  French  general  were 
well  paired.  There  was  a  great  differ- 
ence, doubtless,  in  appearance  and 
manner,  between  the  handsome,  grace- 
ful, and  refined  politician,  whose  dex- 
terity and  suavity  had  been  renowned 

•  Walker ;  Mackenzie ;  Light  to  the  Blind ; 
King,  iiL  13. ;  Leslie's  Answer  to  King:  Life 
of  James,  ii.  866.  I  onght  to  say  that  on  this 
occasion  Xing  is  mijiist  to  James. 

t  Leslie's  Answer  to  King ;  Avaux,  July  ^ 
1689.  "  Je  trouvay  YeacpteeAon  bien  forte: 
mais  je  ne  voulois  rien  z^pondre,  car  le  B^ 
s'estoit  deqa  fort  emport6." 
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at  the  most  polite  courts  of  Europe, 
and  the  military  adventurer,  whose 
look  and  Toice  reminded  all  who  came 
near  him  that  he  had  been  born  in  a 
half  savage  country,  that  he  liad  risen 
fiom  the  ranks,  and  that  he  had  once 
been  sentenced  to  death  for  maraud- 
ing. But  the  heart  of  the  diplomatist 
was  really  even  more  callous  than  that 
of  the  soldier. 

Hosen  was  recalled  to  Dublin;  and 
Hichard  Hamilton  was  again  left  in 
the  chief  command.  He  tried  gentler 
means  than  those  which  had  brought 
so  much  reproach  on  his  predecessor. 
No  trick,  no  lie,  which  was  thought 
likely  to  discourage  the  starving  garri- 
son was  spared.  One  day  a  great  shout 
was  raised  by  the  whole  Irish  camp. 
The  defenders  of  Londonderry  were 
soon  informed  that  the  army  of  James 
was  rejoicing  on  account  of  the  fall  of 
Enniskillen.  They  were  told  that  they 
had  now  no  chance  of  being  relieved, 
and  were  exhorted  to  save  their  lives 
by  capitulating.  They  consented  to 
negotiate.  But  what  they  asked  was, 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  depart 
armed  and  in  military  array,  by  land 
or  by  water  at  their  choice.  They  de- 
manded hostages  for  the  exact  fulfil- 
ment of  these  conditions,  and  insisted 
that  the  hostages  should  be  sent  on 
board  of  the  fleet  which  lay  in  Lough 
Foyle.  Such  terms  Hamilton  durst 
not  grant :  the  Grovemors  would  abate 
nothing:  the  treaty  was  broken  off; 
and  the  conflict  recommenced.* 

By  this  time  July  was  far  advanced; 
.j^^  and  the  state  of  the  city  was, 
famine  In  houT  by  houT,  bccomiug  moro 
d^""'  frightful  The  number  of  the 
cmsmo.  iniiabitants  had  been  thinned 
more  by  famine  and  disease  than  by 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Yet  that  fire 
was  sharper  and  more^  constant  than 
3ver.  One  of  the  gates  was  beaten  in: 
one  of  the  bastions  was  laid  in  ruins ; 
but  the  breaches  made  by  day  were 
repaired  by  night  with  indefatigable 
activity.  Every  attack  was  still  re- 
pelled. But  the  fighting  men  of  the 
garrison  were  so  much  exhausted  that 
they  could  scarcely  keep  their  legs. 


*  Mackenzie. 
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Several  of  them,  in  the  act  of  striking 
at  the  enemy,  fell  down  fix)m  mere 
weakness.  A  veiy  small  quantity  of 
grain  remained,  and  was  doled  ou^  by 
mouthfuls.  The  stock  of  salted  hides 
was  considerable,  and  by  gnawing  them 
the  garrison  appeased  the  rage  of  hun- 
ger. Dogs,  fattened  on  the  blood  of 
the  slain  who  lay  unburied  round  the 
town,  were  luxuries  which  few  could 
afford  to  piurchase.  The  price  of  a 
whelp's  paw  was  five  shillings  and  six- 
pence. Nine  horses  were  still  alive» 
and  but  barely  alive.  They  were  so 
lean  that  little  meat  was  likely  to  be 
found  upon  them.  It  was,  however, 
determined  to  slaughter  them  for  food. 
The  people  perished  so  fast,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  survivors  to  perform 
the  rites  of  sepulture.  There  was 
scarcely  a  cellar  in  which  some  corpse 
was  not  decaying.  Such  was  the  ex- 
tremity of  distress  that  the  rats  who 
came  to  feast  in  those  hideous  dens 
were  eagerly  hunted  and  greedily  de- 
voured. A  small  fish,  caught  in  the 
river,  was  not  to  be  purchased  with 
money.  The  only  price  for  which  such 
a  treasure  could  be  obtained  was  some 
handfuls  of  oatmeal.  Leprosies,  such 
as  strange  and  unwholesome  diet  en- 
genders, made  existence  a  constant  tor- 
ment. The  whole  city  was  poisoned  by 
the  stench  exhaled  from  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  of  the  half  dead.  That 
there  should  be  fits  of  discontent  and 
insubordination  among  men  enduring 
such  misery  was  inevitable.  At  one 
moment  it  was  suspected  that  Walker 
had  laid  up  somewhere  a  secret  store  of 
food,  and  was  revelling  in  private,  while 
he  exhorted  others  to  suffer  resolutely 
for  the  good  cause.  His  house  was 
strictly  examined:  his  innocence  was 
fully  proved:  he  regained  his  popu- 
larity ;  and  the  garrison,  with  death  in 
near  prospect,  thronged  to  the  cathedral 
to  hear  him  preach,  drank  in  his  earnest 
eloquence  with  delight,  and  went  forth 
from  the  house  of  God  with  haggard 
faces  and  tottering  steps,  but  with 
spirit  still  unsubdued.  There  were,  in- 
deed, some  secret  plottings.  A  very- 
few  obscure  traitors  opened  communi- 
cations with  the  enemy.  But  it  was 
necessary  that  all  such  dealings  should 
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be  carefUly  concealed.    None  dared  to  I     Among  the  merchant  ships  which 


utter  publicly  any  words  save  words 
of  defiance  and  stubborn  resolution. 
Even  in  that  extremity  the  general  cry 
was  "  No  surrender."  And  there  were 
not  wantine  voices  whichi  in  low  tones, 
added,  "  First  the  horses  and  hides ; 
and  then  the  prisoners ;  and  then  each 
other."  It  was  afterwards  related,  half 
in  jest,  yet  not  without  a  horrible  mix- 
ture of  earnest,  that  a  corpulent  citizen, 
whose  bulk  presented  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  skeletons  which  surrounded 
him,  thought  it  expedient  to  conceal 
himself  from  the  numerous  eyes  which 
followed  him  with  cannibal  looks  when- 
ever he  appeared  in  the  streets.* 

It  was  no  slight  aggravation  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  garrison  that  all  this 
time  the  English  ships  were  seen  far 
off  in  Lough  Fqyle.  Communication 
between  the  fleet  and  the  city  was 
almost  impossible.  One  diver  who 
had  attempted  to  pass  the  boom  was 
drowned.  Another  was  hanged.  The 
language  of  signals  was  hardly  intel- 
ligible. On  tiie  thirteenth  of  Juljr, 
however,  a  piece  of  paper  sewed  up  in 
a  cloth  button  came  to  Walker's  hands. 
It  was  a  letter  from  Kirke,  and  con- 
tained assurances  of  speedy  relief  But 
more  than  a  fortnight  of  intense  misery 
had  since  elapsed;  and  the  hearts  of 
the  most  sanguine  were  sick  with  de- 
ferred hope.  By  no  art  could  the 
provisions  which  were  left  be  made  to 
hold  out  two  days  more.f 

Just  at  this  time  Kirke  received  from 
Attack  on  England  a  despatch,  which  con- 
theboom.  taiued  positive  orders  that 
Londonderry  should  be  relieved.  He 
accordingly  determined  to  make  an  at- 
tempt which,  as  far  as  appears,  he  might 
have  made,  with  at  least  an  equally 
fair  prospect  of  success,  six  weeks 
earlier.  { 

*  "Walker's  Aoooimt.  **  The  fat  man  in 
Londondeny"  became  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion for  a  person  whose  prosperity  excited  the 
envy  and  cupidity  of  his  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bours. 

t  This,  according  to  KarciasusLnttrell,  was 
the  report  made  by  Captain  Withers,  after- 
wards a  highly  distinguished  offloer,  on  whom 
Pope  wrote  an  epitaph. 

t  The  despatch,  which  positively  com- 
manded Eirke  to  attack  the  boom,  was  signed 
by  Schomberg,  who  had  eiready  been,  ap- 


had  come  to  Lough  Foyle  under  his 
convoy  was  one  called  the  Mountjoy. 
The  master,  Micaiah  Browning,  a 
native  of  Londonderry,  had  brou^t 
from  England  a  large  cargo  of  pro- 
visions. He  had,  it  is  said,  repeatedly 
remonstrated  against  the  inaction  of 
the  armament.  He  now  eagerly  volnn- 
teered  to  take  the  first  risk  of  suceour- 
ing  his  feUow  citizens;  and  his  offer 
was  accepted.  Andrew  Douglas,  master 
of  the  Pbosnix,  who  had  on  board  a 
great  quantity  of  meal  from  Scotknd, 
was  willing  to  share  the  danger  and 
the  honour.  The  two  merchantmen 
were  to  be  escorted  by  the  Dartmouth, 
a  frigate  of  thirty  six  guns,  commanded 
by  Captain  John  Leake,  afterwards  an 
admiral  of  great  fame. 

It  was  the  twenty-eighth  of  July. 
The  sun  had  just  set:  the  evening 
sermon  in  the  cathedral  was  over; 
and  the  heartbroken  congregation  had 
separated ;  when  the  sentinels  on  the 
tower  saw  the  sails  of  three  vessels 
coming  up  the  Foyle.  Soon  there  was 
a  stir  in  the  Insh  camp.  The  be- 
si^ers  were  on  the  alert  for  miles 
along  both  shores.  The  ships  were  in 
extreme  peril :  for  the  river  was  low; 
and  the  only  navigable  channel  ran 
very  near  to  the  left  bank,  where  the 
head  quarters  of  the  enemy  had  been 
fixed,  and  where  the  batteries  were 
most  numerous.  Leake  performed  his 
duty  with  a  skill  and  spirit  worthy  of 
his  noble  profession,  exposed  his  fri- 
gate to  cover  the  merchantmen,  and 
used  his  guns  with  great  effect.  At 
length  the  little  squadron  came  to  the 
place  of  peril.  Then  the  Mountgoy 
took  the  lead,  and  went  right  at  the 
boom.  The  huge  barricade  cracked 
and  gave  way :  but  the  shock  was  such 
that   the    Mountjoy    rebounded,  and 

pointed  commando'  in  chief  of  all  the  "Eo^SA 
forces  in  Ireland.  A  copy  of  it  is  among  tiie 
Naime  MSB.  in  the  Bodleian  Libraxy.  Wod- 
row,  on  no  bettor  authority  than  tiie  gossip 
of  a  country  parish  in  Dumbartonshire,  attri- 
butes the  relief  of  Londonderry  to  the  adior- 
tations  of  a  heroic  Scotch  preacher  named 
Gordon.  I  am  incUned  to  think  that  Eiike 
was  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  a  peremp- 
tory order  from  Schomberg,  than  by  tbe 
united  eloquence  of  a  whole  synod  of  Presbf' 
terian  divines. 
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stuck  in  the  mnd.  A  yell  of  triumph 
rose  from  the  banks :  the  Irish  rushed 
to  their  boats,  and  were  preparing  to 
board ;  but  the  Dartmouth  poured  on 
them  a  well  directed  broadside,  which 
threw  them  into  disorder.  Just  then 
the  Phoenix  dashed  at  the  breach 
which  the  Mountjoy  had  made,  and 
was  in  a  moment  within  the  fence. 
Meantime  the  tide  was  rising  fiust 
The  Mountjoy  began  to  move,  and 
soon  passed  safe  through  the  broken 
stakes  and  floating  spars.  But  her 
brave  master  was  no  more.  A  shot 
from,  one  of  the  batteries  had  struck 
him ;  and  he  died  by  the  most  enviable 
of  all  deaths,  in  sight  of  the  city  which 
was  his  birthplace,  which  was  his 
home,  and  which  had  just  been  saved 
by  his  courage  and  selfdevotion  from 
the  most  frightful  form  of  destruction. 
The  night  had  closed  in  before  the 
conflict  at  the  boom  began:  but  the 
flash  of  the  guns  was  seen,  and  the 
noise  heard,  hy  the  lean  and  ghastly 
multitude  which  covered  the  waUs  of 
the  city.  When  the  Mountjoy  ground- 
ed, and  when  the  shout  of  triumph 
rose  from  the  Irish  on  both  sides* of 
the  river,  the  hearts  of  the  besieged 
died  within  them.  One  who  endured 
the  unutterable  anguish  of  that  mo- 
ment has  told  us  that  they  looked 
fearfully  livid  in  each  other's  eyes. 
Even  after  the  barricade  had  been 
passed,  there  was  a  terrible  half  hour 
of  suspense.  It  was  ten  o'clock  before 
the  ships  arrived  at  the  quay.  The 
whole  population  was  there  to  welcome 
them.  A  screen  made  of  casks  filled 
with  earth  was  hastily  thrown  up  to 
protect  the  landing  place  from  the 
batteries  on  the  other  side  of  the  river; 
and  then  the  work  of  unloading  began. 
First  were  rolled  on  shore  barrels 
containing  six  thousand  bushels  of 
meal.  Then  came  great  cheeses,  casks 
of  beef,  flitches  of  bacon,  kegs  of 
butter,  sacks  of  pease  and  biscuit, 
ankers  of  brandy.  Not  many  hours 
before,  half  a  pound  of  tallow  and 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  salted 
hide  had  been  weighed  out  with  nig- 
gardly care  to  every  fighting  man. 
The  ration  which  each  now  received 
was  three  pounds  of  fipur.  two  pounds 


of  beef,  and  a  pint  of  pease.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  with  what  tears  grace  was 
said  over  the  suppers  of  that  evening. 
There  was  little  sleep  on  either  side  of 
the  walL  The  bonfires  shone  bright 
along  the  whole  circuit  of  the  ram- 
parts. The  Irish  guns  continued  to 
roar  all  night ;  and  all  night  the  bells 
of  the  rescued  city  made  answer  to  the 
Irish  guns  with  a  peal  of  joyous  de- 
fiance. Through  the  three  followiug 
days  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  con- 
tinued to  play.  But^  on  the  third 
night,  flames  were  seen  arising  from 
the  camp;  and,  when  the  first  of 
August  dawned,  a  line  of  smoking 
ruins  marked  the  site  lately  occupied 
by  the  huts  of  the  besiegers ;  and  the 
citizens  saw  far  off  the  long  colimin  of 
spikes  and  standards  retreating  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  Foyle  towards  Stra- 
bane.* 

So  ended  this  great  siege,  the  most 
memorable  in  the  annals  of 
the  British  isles.  It  had  lasted  o?  Loi!** 
a  hundred  and  five  days.  The  Jue""^ 
garrison  had  been  reduced  from 
about  seven  thousand  effective  men 
to  about  three  thousand.  The  loss  of 
the  besiegers  cannot  be  precisely  as- 
certained. Walker  estimated  it  at  eight 
thousand  men.  It  is  certain  from  ihe 
despatches  of  Avaux  that  the  regiments 
which  returned  from  the  blockade  had 
been  so  much  thinned  that  many  of 
them  were  not  more  than  two  hundred 
strong.  Of  thirty  six  French  gunners 
who  had  superintended  the  cannon- 
ading, thirty  one  had  been  killed  or 
disabled,  t  The  means  both  of  attack 
and  of  defence  had  undoubtedly  been 
such  as  would  have  moved  the  great 
warriors  of  the  Continent  to  laughter; 
and  tiiis  is  the  very  circumstance  which 
gives  so  peculiar  an  interest  to  the 
history  of  the  contest.  It  was  a 
contest,  not  between  engineers,  but 
between    nations;     and    the    rictory 

*  Walker ;  Ifackenzie ;  Histoire  dc  la  116- 
volation  d'lrlande,  Amsterdam,  1691 ;  London 
Gazette,  Aug.  5. 12.  1689  ;  Letter  of  Bachan 
among  the  Kaime  MSS. ;  Life  of  Sir  John 
"Leake ;  The  Londeriad ;  Observatloiis  on  Mr. 
Walker^s  Aooonnt  of  the  Siege  of  London- 
derry, licensed  Oct.  4. 1689. 

t  Avaaz  to  Seignelay,  July  ||. ;  to  Lewis, 
Aug.  ^ 
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roroained  \i*itli  the  nation  which,  though 
inferior  in  number,  was  superior  in 
ciTilisation,  in  capacity  for  selfgorem- 
ment,  and  in  stubbornness  of  resolu- 
tion.* 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
Irish  army  had  retired,  a  deputatioiA 
from  the  city  hastened  to  Lough  Foyle, 
and  invited  Kirke  to  take  the  com- 
mand. He  came  accompanied  by  a 
long  train  of  officers,  and  was  received 
in  state  by  the  two  Governors,  who 
delivered  up  to  him  the  authority 
which,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
they  had  assumed.  He  remained  only 
a  few  days ;  but  he  had  time  to  show 
enough  of  the  incurable  vices  of  his 
character  to  disgust  a  population  dis- 
tinguished by  austere'  morals  and  ar- 
dent public  spirit  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  outbreak.  The  city  was^  in 
the  highest  good  humour.  Such  quan- 
tities of  provisions  had  been  hmded 
from  the  fleet  that  there  was  in  every 
house  a  plenty  never  before  known.  A 
few  days  earlier  a  man  had  been  glad 
to  obtain  for  twenty  pence  a  mouthful 
of  carrion  scraped  from  the  bones  of  a 
starved  horse.  A  pound  of  good  beef 
was  now  sold  for  three  halfpence. 
Meanwhile  all  hands  were  busied  in 
removing  corpses  which  had  been 
thinly  covered  with  earth,  in  filling 
up  the  holes  which  the  shells  had 
ploughed  in  the  ground,  and  in  repair- 
ing the  battered  roofs  of  the  houses. 
The  recollection  of  past  dangers  and 
privations,  and  the  consciousness  of 
having  deserved  well  of  the  English 
nation  and  of  all  Protestant  Churches, 
swelled  the  hearts  of  the  townspeople 
with  honest  pride.  That  pride  grew 
stronger  when  they  received  from 
William  a  letter  acknowledging,  in  the 
most  affectionate  language,  the   debt 

•  "Yon  -will  see  here,  as  you  have  all 
along,  that  the  tradesmen  of  Londonderry  had 
more  skill  in  their  d^ence  than  the  great 
QHfficcrs  of  the  Irish  army  in  their  attacks." — 
Light  to  the  Blind.  The  author  of  this  work 
is  farions  against  the  Irish  gunners.  The 
boom,  he  thinks,  would  never  have  been 
broken  if  they  had  dene  their  duty.  Were 
thqr  drunk  ?  Were  they  traitors  ?  He  does 
not  determine  the  point.  "  Lord,"  he  ex- 
clidms,  "  who  scest  the  hearts  of  people,  we 
leave  the  judgment  of  this  affair  to  thy  mercy. 
In  the  interim  those  gunners  lost  Ireland." 


which  he  owed  to  the  brave  and  trusty 
citizens  of  his  good  city.  The  whole 
population  crowded  to  the  Diamond  to 
hear  the  royal  episUe  read.  At  tbe 
close  all  the  guns  on  the  ramparts  sent 
forth  a  voice  of  joy:  all  the  ships  in 
the  liver  made  answer :  barrels  of  ale 
wer<^  broken  up ;  and  the  health  of 
Their  Majesties  was  drunk  withshoats 
and  volleys  of  musketry. 

Five  generations  have  since  passed 
away ;  and  still  the  wall  of  London- 
derry is  to  the  Protestants  of  Ulster 
what  the  trophy  of  Marathon  was  to 
the  Athenians.  A  lofty  pillar,  rising 
from  a  bastion  which  bore  dnnng 
many  weeks  the  heaviest  fire  of  the 
enemy,  is  seen  &r  up  and  far  down  the 
Foyle.  On  the  sunmiit  is  the  statue  of 
Walker,  such  as  when,  in  the  last  and 
most  terrible  emergency,  his  eloquence 
roused  the  fainting  courage  of  his 
brethren.  In  one  hand  he  grasps  a 
Bible.  The  other,  pointing  down  the 
river,  seems  to  direct  the  ejea  of  his 
famished  audience  to  the  English  top- 
masts in  the  distant  bay.  Such  a 
monument  was  well  deserved :  yet  it 
was  scarcely  needed :  for  in  truth  the 
whole  city  is  to  this  day  a  monument 
of  the  great  deliverance.  The  wall  is 
carefully  preserved;  nor  would  anj 
plea  of  health  or  convenience  be  held 
by  the  inhabitants  sufficient  to  justify 
the  demolition  of  that  sacred  enclosnie 
which,  in  the  evil  time,  gave  shelter  to 
their  race  and  their  religion.*  The 
summit  of  the  ramparts  forms  a  plea- 
sant walk.  The  bastions  have  been 
turned  into  little  gardens.  Here  and 
there,  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers, 
may  be  seen  the  old  culverins  which 
scattered  bricks,  cased  with  lead,  among 
the  Irish  ranks.  One  antique  gun,  the 
gift  of  the  Fishmongers  of  London, 
was  distinguished,  during  the  hundred 
and  five  memorable  days,  by  the  loud- 
ness of  its  report,  and  still  bears  the 
name  of  Eoaring  Meg.  The  cathedral 
is  filled  with  relics  and  trophies.  In 
the  vestibule  is  a  huge  shell,  one  of 
many  hundreds  of  shells  which  were 
thrown  into  the  city.     Over  the  altar 

*  In  a  collection  entitled  "  Dcrriana," 
which  was  published  more  than  sixty  yean 
ago,  is  a  curious  letter  on  this  subject. 
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are  still  seen  the  French  flagstayes, 
taken  by  the  garrison  in  a  desperate 
sally.  The  white  ensigns  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  have  long  been  dust: 
bu*.  their  place  has  been  supplied  by 
new  banners,  the  work  of  tne  fairest 
hands  of  Ulster.-  The  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  the  gates  were  closed, 
and  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  the  siege  was  raised,  have  been 
down  to  our  own  time  celebrated  by 
salutes,  processions,  banquets,  and  ser- 
mons:  Lundy  has  been  executed  in 
effigy;  and  the  sword,  said  by  tradition 
to  be  that  of  Maumont,  has,  on  great 
occasions,  been  carried  in  triumph. 
There  is  still  a  Walker  Club  and  a 
Murray  Club.  The  humble  tombs  of 
the  Protestant  captains  have  been  care- 
fully sought  out,  repaired,  and  embel- 
lished. It  is  impossible  not  to  respect 
the  sentiment  which  indicates  itself 
by  these  tokens.  It  is  a  sentiment 
which  belongs  to  the  higher  and  purer 
part  of  human  nature,  and  which  adds 
not  a  little  to  the  strength  of  states. 
A  people  which  takes  no  pride  in  the 
noble  achievements  of  remote  ancestors 
will  never  achieve  any  thing  worthy  to 
be  remembered  with  pride  by  remote 
descendants.  Yet  it  is  impossible  for 
the  moralist  or  the  statesman  to  look 
with  unmixed  complacency  on  the 
solemnities  with  which  Londonderry 
commemorates  her  deliverance,  and  on 
the  honours  which  she  pays  to  those 
who  saved  her.  Unhappily  the  ani-. 
mosities  of  her  brave  champions  have 
descended  with  their  glory.  The  faults 
which  are  ordinarily  found  in  dominant 
castes  and  dominant  sects  have  not  sel- 
dom shown  themselves  without  disguise 
at  her  festivities;  and  even  with  the 
expressions  of  pious  gratitude  which 
have  resounded  from  her  pulpits  have 
too  often  been  mingled  words  of  wrath 
and  defiance. 

The  Irish  army  which  had  retreated 
to  Strabane  remained  there  but  a  very 
short  time.  The  spirit  of  the  troops 
liad  been  depressed  by  their  recent 
failure,  and  was  soon  completely  cowed 
by  the  news  of  a  great  disaster  in 
another  quarter. 

Three  weeks  before  this  time  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  had  gained  an  advan- 


tage over  a  detachment  of  the  Ennis- 
killeners,  and  had,  by  their  o-^^ 
own  confession,  killed  or  taken  tioas 
more  than  fifty  of  them.  t^BEnnif- 
They  were  in  hopes  of  obtain-  »^"i«»«^ 
ing  some  assis^nce  from  Kirke,  to 
whom  they  had  sent  a  deputation ;  and 
they  still  persisted  in  rejecting  all 
terms  offered  by  the  enemy.  It  was 
therefore  determined  at  Dublin  that  an 
attack  should  be  made  upon  them  from 
several  quarters  at  once.  Macarthy, 
who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  services 
in  Munster  with  the  title  of  Viscount 
Mountcashel,  marched  towards  Lough 
Erne  from  the  east  with  three  regiments 
of  foot,  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  and 
some  troops  of  cavalry."  A  considerable 
foree,  which  lay  encamped  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Drowes,  was  at  'the 
same  time  to  advance  from  the  west. 
The  Duke  of  Berwick  was  to  come 
from  the  north,  with  such  horse  and 
dragoons  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
army  which  was  besieging  London- 
derry. The  Enniskilleners  were  not 
fully  apprised  of  the  whole  plan  which 
had  been  laid  for  their  destruction; 
but  they  knew  that  Macarthy  was  on 
the  road  with  a  force  exceeding  any 
which  they  could  bring  into  the  fielci 
Their  anxiety  was  in  some  degree  re- 
lieved by  the  return  of  the  deputation 
which  they  had  sent  to  Kirke.  Kirke 
could  spare  no  soldiers;  but  he  had 
sent  some  arms,  some  ammunition,  and 
some  experienced  officers,  of  whom  the 
chief  were  Colonel  Wolseley  and  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Berry.  These  officers 
had  come  by  sea  round  the  coast  of 
Donegal,  and  had  run  up  the  Erne. 
On  Sunday,  the  twenty-ninth  of  July, 
it  was  known  that  their  boat  was  ap- 
proaching the  island  of  Enniskillen. 
The  whole  population,  male  and  female, 
came  to  the  shore  to  greet  them.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  they  made 
their  way  to  the  Castle  through  the 
crowds  which  hung  on  them,  blessing 
God  that  dear  old  England  had  not 
quite  forgotten  the  Englishmen  who 
were  upholding  her  cause  against  great 
odds  in  the  heart  of  Ireland. 

Wolseley  seems  to  have  been  in 
every  respect  well  qualified  for  hie 
post.    He  was  a  stanch  Protestant,  had 
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distingoisbed  himself  among  the  York- 
shiremen  who  loee  up  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  a  free  Parliament,  and  had, 
even  before  the  landing  of  the  Dutch 
army,  proved  his  zeal  tor  liberty  and 
pure  religion,  by  causing  the  Mayor  of 
Scarborough,  who  had  made  a  speech 
in  favour  of  King  James»  to  be  brought 
into  the  market  place  and  well  tossed 
there  in  a  blanket*  This  yehement 
hatred  of  Popery  was,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  men  of  Enniskillen,  the  first  of 
all  the  qualifications  of  a  leader;  and 
Wolseley  had  other  and  more  import- 
ant qualifications.  Though  himseH  re- 
gularly bred  to  war,  he  seems  to. have 
had  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  manage- 
ment of  irregfalar  troops.  He  lud 
scarcely  taken  on  himself  the  chief 
coifimand  when  he  received  notice  that 
Mountcashel  had  laid  siege  to  the 
Castle  of  GruuL  Oram  was  the  fron- 
tier garrison  of  the  Protestants  of 
Fermanagh.  The  ruins  of  the  old 
fortifications  are  now  among  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  beautiful  pleasure  ground, 
situated  on  a  woody  promontory  which 
overlooks  Lough  Erne.  Wolseley  de- 
termined to  raise  the  siege.  He  sent 
Seny  forward  with  such  txoops  as 
could  be  instantly  put  in  motion,  and 
promised  to  follow  speedily  with  a 
larger  force. 

Beny,  after  marching  some  miles, 
^^j^  ^  encountered  thirteen  companies 
Newton  of  •  Mscarthy's  dragoons,  com- 
manded by  Anthony,  the  most 
brilliant  and  accomplished  of  all  who 
bore  the  name  of  Hamilton,  but  much 
less  successful  as  a  soldier  than  as  a 
courtier,  a  lover,  and  a  writer.  Hamil- 
ton's dragoons  ran  at  the  first  fire :  he 
was  severely  wounded ;  and  his  second 
in  command  was  shot  dead.  Macarthy 
soon  came  up  to  support  Hamilton  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  Wolseley  came  up  to 
support  Berry.  The  hostile  armies 
were  now  in  presence  of  each  other. 
Macarthy  had  above  five  thousand  men 
and  several  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
EnniskiUeners  were  under  three  thou- 
sand ;  and  they  had  marched  in  such 

*  Bernardi's  Life  of  Himself,  1787.  Wolse- 
ley's  exploit  at  Scarborough  is  mentioned 
in  one  of  the  letters  published  by  Sir  Henry 
EUis. 


haste  that  they  had  brought  only  one 
day's  provisions.  It  was  therefore  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  them  either  to 
fight  instantly  or  to  retreat  Wolseley 
determined  to  consult  the  men;  and 
this  determination,  which,  in  ord^nazy 
circumstances,  would  have  been  most 
unworthy  of  a  general,  was  friUy  justi- 
fied by  the  peculiar  composition  and 
temper  of  the  little  army,  an  anny 
made  up  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen 
fighting,  not  for  pay,  but  for  their 
lands,  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  Gtod.  The  ranks  were  drawn  np 
under  arms ;  and  the  question  was  pat, 
"Advance  or  Retreat?"  The  answer 
was  an  universal  shout  of  "  Advance." 
Wolseley  gave  out  the  word,  "No 
Popery.'*  It  was  received  with  loud 
applause.  He  instantly  made  his  dis- 
positions for  an  attack.  As  he  ap- 
proached, the  enemy,  to  his  great 
surprise,  began  to  retire.  The  Eonis- 
killeners  were  eager  to  pursue  with  all 
speed:  but  their  commander,  suspecting 
a  snare,  restrained  their  ardour,  and 
positively  forbade  them  to  break  their 
ranks.  Thus  one  army  retreated  and 
the  other  followed,  in  good  order, 
through  the  little  town  of  Nevton 
Butler.  About  a  mile  from  that  toin: 
the  Irish  faced  about,  and  made  a 
stand.  Their  position  was  well  chosen. 
They  were  drawn  up  on  a  hiU  at  the 
foot  of  which  lay  a  deep  bog.  A  nairov 
paved  causeway  which  ran  across  the 
bog  was  the  only  road  by  which  the 
cavalry  of  the  EnniskiUeners  oonld 
advance ;  for  on  the  right  and  left  were 
pools,  turf  pits,  and  quagmires,  which 
afibrded  no  footing  to  horses.  Macarthy 
placed  his  cannon  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  sweep  this  causeway. 

Wolseley  ordered  lus  infentry  to  the 
attack.  They  struggled  through  ^< 
bog,  made  their  way  to  firm  ground, 
and  rushed  on  the  guns.  There  was 
then  a  short  and  desperate  fight  The 
Irish  cannoneers  stood  gallantly  to  tiieir 
pieces  till  they  were  cut  down  to  a  man. 
The  Enniskillen  horse,  no  longer  in  dan- 
ger of  being  mowed  down  by  the  fire  of 
the  artillery,  came  fast  up  the  causeway. 
The  Irish  dragoons  who  had  ran  away 
in  the  morning;  were  smitten  with 
another  panic,  and,  without  striking  » 
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"blow,  galloped  from  the  field.  The 
horse  followed  the  example.  Such  was 
the  terror  of  the  fugitives  that  many  of 
them  spurred  hard  till  their  beasts  fell 
down,  and  then  continued  to  fly  on  foot, 
throwing  away  carbines,  swords,  and 
even  coats,  as  incumbrances.  The 
infantry,  seeing  themselves  deserted, 
flung  down  their  pikes  and  muskets 
and  ran  for  their  lives.  The  conquerors 
now  gave  loose  to  that  ferocity  which 
has  seldom  failed  to  disgrace  the  civil 
wars  of  Ireland.  The  butchery  was 
terrible.  Near  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
vanquished  were  put  to  the  sword. 
About  five  hundred  more,  in  ignorance 
of  the  country,  took  a  road  which  led 
to  Lough  Erne.  The  lake  was  before 
them:  the  enemy  behind:  they  plunged 
into  the  waters  and  perished  there. 
Macarthy,  abandoned  by  his  troops, 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  his  pursuers, 
and  very  nearly  found  the  death  which 
he  sought.  He  was  woimded  in  several 
places :  he  was  struck  to  the  ground ; 
and  in  another  moment  his  brains 
would  have  been  knocked  out  with  the 
but  end  of  a  musket,  when  he  was  re- 
cognised and  saved.  The  colonists  lost 
only  twenty  men  killed  and  fifty 
wounded.  They  took  four  hundred 
prisoners,  seven  pieces  of  cannon, 
fourteen  barrels  of  powder,  aU  the  drums 
and  all  the  colours  of  the  vanquished 
enemy.* 

•  Hamilton's  True  Relation;  Mao  Cor- 
mick's  Farther  Account;  London  Gazette, 
Aug.  22.  1689 ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  868,  369. ; 
Avaux  to  Lewis,  Aug.  ^.,  and  to  Louvois  of 
tlie  same  date.  Story  mentions  a  report  that 
the  panic  among  the  Irish  was  caused  by  the 
mistake  of  an  officer  who  called  out "  Bight 
about  face  "  instead  of  "  Rightfaoe."  Neither 
Avaux  nor  James  had  heard  any  thing  about 


The  battle  of  Newton  Butler  was 
won  on  the  third  day  after  the  ccawter 
boom  thrown  over  the  Foyle  nation  of 
was  broken.  At  Strabane  the  *''•''*•»*• 
news  met  the  Celtic  army  which  was 
retreating  from  Londonderry.  All  was 
terror  and  confusion :  the  tents  were 
struck :  the  military  stores  were  flung 
by  waggon  loads  into  the  waters  of 
the  Moume ;  and  the  dismayed  Irish, 
leaving  many  sick  and  wounded  to  the 
mercy  of  the  victorious  Protestants, 
fled  to  Omagh,  and  thence  to  Charle- 
mont  Sarsfield,  who  commanded  at 
Sligo,  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
that  town,  which  was  instantly  occupied 
by  a  detachment  of  Kirke's  troops.* 
Dublin  was  in  consternation.  James 
dropped  words  which  indicated  an  in- 
tention of  flying  to  the  Continent.  Evil 
tidings  indeed  came  fast  upon  him. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  at  which  he 
learned  that  one  of  his  armies  had 
raised  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  and 
that  another  had  been  routed  at  Newton 
Butler,  he  received  intelligence  scarcely 
less  disheartening  from  Scotland. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  those  events  to  which  Scotland 
owes  her  political  and  her  religious 
liberty,  her  prosperity,  and  her  civili- 
sation. 

this  mistake.  Indeed  the  dragoons  who  set 
the  example  of  flight  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
waiting  for  orders  to  turn  their  backs  on  an 
enemy.  They  had  run  away  once  b^ore  on 
that  very  day.  Avaux  gives  a  very  simple 
account  of  the  defeat :  "  Ces  mesmes  dragons 
qui  avoient  fuy  le  matin  laschdrent  le  pied 
avec  tout  le  reste  de  la  cavalerie,  sans  tirer  un 
coup  de  pistolet ;  et  ils  s'enfuirent  tous  aveo 
une  telle  6pouvante  qu'ils  jettdrent  mousque- 
tons,  pistolets,  et  esp6es  ;  et  la  plupart  d'eux, 
ayantcrevd  leurs  chevaux,  se  d^shabilldrent 
pour  aller  plus  viste  &  pied.'* 
•  Hamilton's  True  Relation. 
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